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FREAKS    ON   T^E   FELLS; 

OB, 

THREE  MONTHS'  RUSTICATION. 

« 

BY  R.  M.  BALLANTYNE, 
AiUhor  of  "  r/w  Wild  Man  of  the  West,"  ^c. 


CHAPTER    I. 

R.  John  Sudb£RRT  was  a  successful  Loadoa  merchant. 

He  was  also  a  fat  little  man.     Moreover,  he  was  a  sturdy 

little  man,  wore  spectacles,  and  had  a  smooth  bald  head, 

over  which,  at  the  time  we  introduce  him  to  the  reader, 

fifty   summers    had    passed,    with    their    corresponding 

autumns,    winters,    and    springs.      The    passage    of  so 

many  seasons  over   him   appeared  to   have  exercised  a 

polishing  influence  on  the  merchant,  for  Mr.  Sudberry's 

cranium  shone    like  a    billiard-ball.      In  temperament 

Mr.  Sudbeny  was  sanguine,  and  full  of  energy.     He  could 

scarcely  have  been  a  successful  merchant  without  these 

qualities.     He  was  also  extremely  violent. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  here  to  guard  the  reader  from  falling 
into  a  mistake  in  reference  to  Mr.  Sudberry's  character.  We 
have  said  that  he  was  violent,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
he  was  paesumcUe.  By  no  means.  He  was  the  most  amiable 
and  sweet-tempered  of  men.  His  violence  was  owing  to  physical 
rather  than  mental  causes.  He  was  hasty  in  his  volitions,  impulsive 
in  his  actions,  madly  reckless  in  his  personal  movements.  His  moral 
and  physical  being  was  capable  of  only  two  conditions— deep  repose 
or  wild  activity. 

At  his  desk  Mr.  Sudberry  was  wont  to  sit  motionless  like  a  statue, 
with  his  &Lce  buried  in  his  hands  and  his  thoughts  busy.  When  these 
thoughts  culminated,  he  would  start  as  if  he  had  received  an  electric 
shock,  seize  a  pen,  and,  with  pursed  lips  and  frowning  brows,  send  it 
careering  over  the  paper  with  harrowing  rapidity,  squeaking  and 
chirping   (the  pen,  not  the  man)  like  a  small  bird  with  a  bad  cold* 
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Mr.  Sudberry  used  quills.     He  was  a  tremendotts  writer.     He  could 
have  reported  the  debates  of  the  "  House  "  in  long  hand. 

The  merchant's  portrait  is  not  yet  finished.  He  was  a  peculiar  man, 
and  men  of  this  sort  cannot  be  sketched  off  in  a  few  lines.  Indeed, 
had  he  not  been  a  peculiar  nAn,  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while 
to  drag  him  thus  prominently  into  notice. 

Among  other  peculiarities  in  Mr.  Sudberry's  character,  he  was 
a£9icted  with  a  chronic  tendency  to  dab  his  pen  into  the  ink-bottle  and 
split  it  to  the  feather,  or  double  up  its  point  so  as  to  render  it  un- 
serviceable. This  infirmity,  coupled  with  an  uncommon  capacity  for 
upsetting  ink-bottles,  had  induced  him  to  hire  a  small  clerk,  whose 
principal  duties  were  to  mend  pens,  wipe  up  ink,  and,  generally,  to 
attend  to  the  removal  of  debris. 

When  Mr.  Sudberry  slept  he  did  it  profoundly.  When  he  awoke  he 
did  it  with  a  start  and  a  stare,  as  if  amazed  at  having  caught  himself 
in  the  veiy  act  of  indulging  in  such  weakness.  When  he  washed  he 
puffed,  and  gasped,  and  rubbed,  and  made  such  a  noise,'  that  one  might 
have  supposed  a  walrus  was  engaged  in  its  ablutions.  How  the 
skin  of  his  head,  face,  and  neck  stood  the  towelling  it  received  is 
incomprehensible  !  When  he  walked  he  went  like  an  express  train  ; 
when  he  sauntered  he  relapsed  into  the  slowest  possible  snailVpace, 
but  he  did  not  graduate  the  changes  from  the  one  to  the  other.  When 
he  sat  down  he  did  so  with  a  crash.  The  number  of  chairs  which 
Mr.  Sudberry  broke  in  the  course  of  his  life  would  have  filled  a 
goodly-sized  concert-room ;  and  the  number  of  tea-cups  which  he  had 
swept  off  tables  with  the  tails  of  his  coat  might,  we  believe,  have  set 
up  a  moderately  ambitious  man  in  the  china  trade. 

There  was  always  a  beaming  smile  on  the  merchant's  countenance, 
except  when  he  was  engaged  in  deep  thought ;  then  his  mouth  was 
pursed  and  his  brows  knitted. 

The  small  cleik  was  a  thin-bodied,  weak-minded,  timid  boy,  of  about 
twelve  yeans  of  age  and  of  humble  origin.  He  sat  at  Mr.  Sudberry's 
double  desk  in  the  office,  opposite  and  in  dangerous  proximity  to  his 
master,  whom  he  regarded  with  great  admiration,  alarm,  and  awe. 

On  a  lovely  afternoon  towards  the  middle  of  May,  when  city  men 
b^;in  to  thirst  for  a  draught  of  fresh  air,  and  to  long  for  an  undignified 
roll  on  the  green  fields  among  primroses,  buttercups,  and  daisies, 
Mr.  Sudberry  sat  at  his  desk  reading  the  advertisements  in  the  Times. 

Suddenly  he  flung  the  paper  away,  hit  the  desk  a  sounding  blow 
with  his  denched  fist,  and  exclaimed  firmly, — ^'  III  do  it !  " 

Accustomed  though  he  was  to  nervous  shocks,  the  small  clerk  leaped 
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with  more  than  ordinazy  traiiouT  off  his  stool  on  this  occcisioD,  picked 
up  1^6  paper,  laid  it  at  his  master's  elbow,  and  sat  down  again, 
prepared  to  look  oat — ^nautieally  speaking — ^for  more  squalls. 

Mr.  Sudberry  seized  a  quill,  dabbed  it  into  the  ink-bottle  and  split  it. 
Seising  another  he  dabbed  again ;  the  quill  stood  the  shock  ;  the  small 
deik  ventored  a  sigb  of  relief  and  laid  aside  the  inky  napkin — ^which 
he  had  polled  oat  of  his  desk  expecting  an  npset  and  prepared  for 
the  worsL  A  note  was  dashed  off  in  two  minutes, — signed,  sealed, 
addressed,  in  hidf  a  minute,  and  Mr.  Sudberry  leaped  off  his  stool.  His 
hat  was  thrown  on  his  head  by  a  species  of  sleight  of  hand,  and  he 
appeared  in  the  outer  office  suddenly,  like  a  stout  Jack-in-the-box. 

^  I'm  away,  Mr.  Jones  (to  his  head  derk),  and  won't  be  back  till 
eleven  to-morrow  morning.  Have  you  the  letters  ready  f  I  am  going 
round  by  the  post-offioe  and  will  take  charge  of  them." 

''  They  are  here,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  in  a  mild  voice. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a  meek  man,  with  a  red  nose  and  a  humble  aspect. 
He  was  a  confidential  clerk,  and  much  respected  by  the  firm  of  Sudberry 
k  Ca  In  fiict  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  business  could  not 
get  on  without  him.  His  caution  was  a  most  salutary  counteractive  to 
Mr.  Sudberry's  recklessnesa  As  for  '^  Co.,"  he  was  a  sleeping-partner 
and  an  absolute  nonentity. 

Mr.  Sudberry  seized  the  letters  and  let  them  fidl,  picked  them  up  in 
haate,  thrust  them  confilsedly  into  his  pocket,  and  rushed  from  the 
room,  knocking  over  the  umbrella-stand  in  his  exit.  The  sensation  left 
in  the  office  was  that  of  a  dead  calm  after  a  sharp  squalL  The  small 
derk  breathed  freely,  and  felt  that  his  life  was  safe  for  that  day. 


CHAPTER    II. 

<<  My  deab,'*  cried  Mr.  Sudberry  to  his  wife,  abruptly  entering  the 
parlour  of  his  villa,  near  Hampstead  Heath,  <'  I  have  done  the  deed  ! " 

**  I>ear  John,  you  are  so  violent ;  my  nerves, —  really — wfuxt  deed  %  " 
said  Mrs.  Sudberry,  a  weak-eyed,  delicate  woman,  of  languid  tempera- 
ment, and  not  far  short  of  Jier  husband's  aga 

«<I  have  written  off  to  secure  a  residence  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  for  our  summer  quarters  this  season." 

Mrs.  Sudberry  staied  in  mute  surprise.  ^^  John  !  my  dear !  are  you 
in  earnest )  Have  you  not  been  precipitate  in  this  matter  %  You  know, 
love,  that  I  have  always  trusted  in  your  prudence  to  make  arrangements 
lor  the  spending  of  our  holiday ;  but  really,  when  I  think         " 
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"  Well,  my  dear,  *  Wlien  you  think,' — pntyy  go  on." 

"  Don't  be  hasty,  dear  John ;  you  know  I  have  never  objected  to 
any  place  you  have  hitherto  fixed  on.  Heme  Bay  last  year  was  charm- 
ing, and  the  year  before  we  enjoyed  Margate  so  much.  Even  Worthing, 
though  rather  too  long  a  journey  for  a  £iLmily,  was  delightful ;  and  as 
the  £iLmily  was  smaller  then,  we  got  over  the  journey  on  the  whole 
better  than  could  have  been  expected  But  Scotland  !  —  the  High< 
lands ! " 

Mr.  Sudberry's  look  at  this  point  induced  his  wife  to  come  to  a  full 
stop.  The  look  was  not  a  stem  look, —  much  less  a  savage  look,  as 
connubial  looks  sometimes  are.  It  was  an  aggrieved  look  ;  not  that  he 
was  aggrieved  at  the  dubious  reception  given  by  lus  spouse  to  the 
arrangement  he  had  made ;  —  no,  the  sore  point  in  his  mind  was  that  he 
himself  entertained  strong  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  what  he  had 
done;  and  to  find  these  doubts  reflected  in  the  mind  of  his  faithful 
better-half  was  perplexing. 

"  Well,  Mary,"  said  the  worthy  merchant,  "  go  on.  Do  you  state 
the  coTis,  and  I'll  enumerate  the  proSy  after  which  we  will  close  the 
account,  and  see  on  which  side  the  balance  lies." 

^'You  know,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Sudberry,  in  a  remonstrative  tone, 
*^  that  the  journey  is  fearfully  long.  I  almost  tremble  when  I  think  of 
it.  To  be  sure,  we  have  the  railroad  to  Edinburgh  now ;  but  beyond 
that  we  shall  have  to  travel  by  stage  I  suppose,  at  least  I  hope  so  ;  but 
perhaps  they  have  no  stage-coaches  in  Scotland  ?  " 

'*  Oh  yes,  they  have  a  few,  I  believe,"  replied  the  merchant,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  fortunate ;  for  waggons  are  fearfully  trying.  No,  I 
really  think  that  I  could  not  stand  a  waggon  journey  alter  my  experience 
of  the  picnic  at  Worthing  some  years  ago.  Think  of  our'  large  family — 
seven  of  us  altogether  —  in  a  waggon,  John " 

''  Bat  you  forget,  I  said  that  there  are  stage-coaches  in  Scotland." 

*^  Well ;  but  think  of  the  slow  and  wearisome  travelling  among  great 
mountatins,  over  precipices,  and  through  Scotch  mists.  Lady  Know- 
nothing  assures  me  she  has  been  told  that  the  rain  never  ceases  in 
Scotland,  except  for  a  short  time  in  autumn,  jast  to  give  the  scanty 
crops  time  to  ripen.  You  know,  dear,  that  our  darling  Jack/s  health 
could  never  stand  the  Scotch  mists,  he  is  so  very  delicate." 

'<  Why,  Mary  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Sudberry,  abruptly ;  ''  the  doctor  told 
me  only  yesterday  that  for  a  boy  of  five  years  old  he  was  a  perfect 
marvel  of  robust  health  —  that  nothing  ailed  him,  except  the  result  of 
overeating  and  the  want  of  open-air  exerdse ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
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testify  to  the  strength  of  his  legs  and  the  soundness  of  his  lungs  ;  for  he 
kicks  like  a  jackass,  and  roazs  like  a  lion." 

'*  It  is  very  irrong,  i>ery  sinful  of  the  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Sudberry,  in  a 
kngoidly  indignant  manner,  '^  to  give  such  a  false  report  of  the  health  of 
oor  HfHng  boy ^" 

At  tills  moment  the  door  burst  open,  and  the  ^  darling  boy  "  rushed 
into  the  room  —  with  a  wild  cheer  of  defiance  at  his  nurse,  from  whom 
he  had  eso^^ed,  and  who  was  in  full  pursuit — ^hit  his  head  on  the  comer 
of  the  table,  and  fell  flat  on  the  floor,  with  a  yell  that  might  have  sent  a 
pang  of  jealousy  to  the  heart  of  a  Chippeway  Indian  ! 

Mr.  Sudberry  started  up^  and  almost  overturned  the  teartable  in  his 
haste;  but  before  he  oould  reach  his  prostrate  son,  nurse  had  him 
kicking  in  lier  arms,  and  carried  him  off  howling. 

"  Darling  child  ! "  said  Mrs.  Sudberry,  with  her  hand  on  her  heart. 
^^How  you  do  startle  me,  John,  with  your  violence!  That  is  the 
fifteenth  tearcup  this  week." 

The  good  lady  pointed  to  a  shattered  member  of  the  set  that  lay  on 
the  tray  beside  her. 

''I  have  just  ordered  a  new  set,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband,  in  a 
subdued  voioa  ''  Our  poor  dear  boy  would  benefit,  I  think,  by  mountain 
air.     But  go  on  with  the  ootw." 

'^H&ve  I  not  said  enough  1 "  replied  Mrs.  Sudberry,  with  an  injured 
look.     "  Besidesy  they  have  no  food  in  Scotland." 

This  was  a  somewhat  staggering  assertion.  The  merchant  looked 
astonished. 

'^  At  least,"  pursued  his  wife,  "  they  have  nothing,  I  am  told,  but 
oatmeaL  Do  you  imagine  that  Jacky  could  live  on  oatmeal  %  Do  you 
suppose  that  your  &mily  would  return  to  London  in  a  condition  fit  to 
be  looked  at,  after  a  summer  spent  on  food  such  as  we  give  to  our 
hones  1  No  doubt  you  will  teU  me  they  have  plenty  of  milk, — butter- 
milk, I  suxypose,  which  I  abhor.  But  do  you  think  that  I  could  live 
with  pleasure  on  sawdust,  just  because  I  had  milk  to  take  to  it  ?  " 

<<  But  milk  implies  cream,  my  dear,"  interposed  the  merchant,  ''  and 
buttermilk  implies  butter,  and  both  imply  cows,  which  are  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  in  £avour  of  beef.     Besides ^ 

"Don't  talk  to  me,  Mr.  Sudberry.  /  know  better  ;  and  Lady  Elnow- 
nothing,  who  went  to  Scotland  last  year,  in  the  most  unprejudiced  state 
of  mind,  came  back  absolutely  horrified  by  what  she  had  seen.  Why, 
she  actoally  tells  me  that  the  natives  still  wear  the  kilt !  The  very  day 
she  passed  through  Edinburgh  she  met  five  hundred  men  without 
trousers !    To  be  sure,  they  had  guns  on  their  shoulders,  and  some  one 
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told  her  they  were  soldiers.;  but  the  sight  was  so  appalling  that  she 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression ;  she  shut  her  eyes,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  straight  through  the  town,  and  let  her  know  .when 
she  was  quite  beyond  its  wails.  She  has  no  doubt  whatever  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  place  were  clothed  —  perhaps 
I  should  say  unclothed  —  in  the  same  way.  What  surprised  poor  Lady 
Knownothing  most  was,  that  she  did  not  see  nearly  so  many  kilts  in  the 
Highlands  as  she  saw  on  that  occasion  in  Edinburgh ;  from  which  she 
'concluded  that  the  natives  of  Scotland  are  leas  barbarous  in  the  north 
than  they  are  in  the  south.  But  she  did  see  a  few.  One  man  who 
played  those  hideous  things  called  the  pipes — which,  she  says,  are  so 
very  like  little  pigs  being  killed  — actually  came  into  her  presence  one 
day,  sat  down  before  her  with  bare  knees,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  with 
a  salt-spoon  1 " 

"  That  is  a  dreadful  account,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Sndberry,  '<  but  you 
must  remember  that  Lady  Knownothing  is  given  to  exaggerating,  and 
is  therefore  not  to  be  depended  on.     Have  you  done  with  the  cona  I " 

''  Not  nearly  done,  John,  but  my  nervous  system  cannot  stand  the 
sustained  contemplation  of  such  things.  I  should  like  to  recover  breath 
and  hear  what  you  have  to  say  in  £ekVour  of  this  temporary  expatriation, 
I  had  almost  said,  of  your  £unily." 

"  Well,  then,  here  goes  for  the  jt^rot,**  cried  Mr.  Sudberry,  while  a 
gleam  of  excitement  shot  from  his  eyes,  and  his  denehed  hand  came 
heavily  down  on  the  table. 

^'The  sixteenth  cup — aa  near  aa  poaaible,^*  observed  his  wife,  Ian- 
goidly. 

"  Never  mind  the  cups,  my  dear,  but  listen  to  me.  The  air  of  the 
Highlands  is  salubrious  and  bracing ^^ 

<' And  piercingly  cold,  my  dear  John,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Sudberry. 

<<  In  summer,"  puraued  the  husband,  regardless  df  the  interruption, 
<(  it  is  sometimes  as  clear  and  warm  as  it  is  in  Italy " 

<<  And  often  foggy,  my  dear." 

''The  mountain  scenery  is  grand  and  majestio  beyond  descrip- 
tion  " 

"  Then  why  attempt  to  describe  it,  dear  John  ?" 

''The  hotels  in  most  parts  of  the  Highlands,  thon^  rather 
expensive " 


«  Ah  !  think  oithai,  my  dear." 

"Though  rather  exp^udve,  are  excellent;  the  food  is  of  the  best 
quality,  and  the  wines  are  passable.     Beds         " 
"  ifontf  they  beds,  my  dear  1  "* 
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*'  Beds  are  generally  found  to  be  well  aired  and  quite  dean,  thongh  of 
ooune  in  the  poorer  and  more  remote  districts  they  are ** 

^  Push !  pray  spare  my  fiselings,  my  dear  John." 

<'  Remote  districts^  they  are  not  so  immaoulate  as  one  would  wish* 
Then  there  are  endless  moors  covered  with  game,  and  splendid  lakes  and 
rivers  full  of  fish  Just  think,  Mary,  what  a  region  for  our  dear  boys  to 
revel  in.     Think  of  the  shooting ** 

"  And  the  dreadful  accidents,  my  dear.'' 

«  Think  of  the  fishing '' 

"  And  the  wet  feet,  and  the  ocdds.  Poor  darling  Jacky,  what  a 
proqject!" 

"  Think  of  the  glorious  sunrises  seen  from  the  mountain  tops  before 
breakfast " 

**  And  the  falling  over  precipices,  and  broken  necks  and  limbs,  dear 
John." 

<<  Think  of  the  shaggy  ponies  for  our  darling  Lucy  to  ride  on ^" 

'<Ah!  andtofaUofil" 

"  And  the  dew  of  early  morning  on  the  hills,  and  the  mists  rolling  up 
from  the  lakes,  and  the  wild  uncultivated  beauty  of  all  around  us,  and 
the  sketching,  and  walking,  and  driving " 

«  Dreadful ! " 

''  And  bathing  and  boating '' 

<<  And  drowning !  " 

*^  Not  to  menticHi  the         " 

^  Dear  John,  have  pity  on  me.  The  jcttos  are  too  much  for  me.  I 
cannot  stand  the  thought .'^ 

^  But,  my  dear,  the  place  i$  taken.  The  thing  is  Juoed^"  said  Mr. 
Sudberry,  with  emphasis. 

Mrs.  Sudberry  was  a  wise  woman*  When  she  was  told  by  her  hus- 
band that  a  thing  was  JuDed^  she  invariably  gave  in  with  a  good  grace. 
Her  powers  of  dissuasion  having  fiadLed — as  they  always  did  fail, — she 
arose,  kissed  Mr.  Sudberry's  forehead,  assured  him  that  she  would  try 
to  make  the  moslTof  it  since  it  was  fixed,  and  left  the  room  with  the 
comfortable  feeling  of  having  acted  the  part  of  a  dutiful  wife  and  a 
resigned  martyr. 


It  was  towards  the  dose  of  a  doubtful  summer's  evening,  several  weeks 
after  the  conversation  just  detailed,  that  a  heavy  stage-coach,  of  an  old- 
fishioned  description,  toiled  slowly  up  the  ascent  of  one  of  those  wild 
passes  by  which  access  is  gained  into  the  highlands  of  Perthshire. 
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The  coturse  of  the  vehicle  had  for  Bome  time  lain  along  the  banks  of  a 
turbulent  river,  whose  waters,  when  not  brawling  over  a  rocky  bed  in 
impetuous  velocity,  or  raging  down  a  narrow  gorge  in  misty  spray,  .were 
curUng  calmly  in  deep  pools  or  cauldrons,  the  dark  sarflEuses  of  which 
were  speckled  with  foam,  and  occasionally  broken  by  the  leap  of.a  yellow 
trout  or  a  silver  salmon. 

To  an  angler  the  stream  would  have  been  captivating  in  the  extreme, 
but  his  ardour  would  have  been  somewhat  damped  by  the  sight  of  the 
dense  copeewood  which  overhung  the  water,  and,  while  it  added  to  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  sceneiy,  suggested  the  idea  of  fishing  under  difficulties. 

When  the  coach  reached  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pass,  the  driver 
pulled  up,  and  intimated  that  "  she  would  be  obleeged  if  the  leddies  and 
gentlemen  would  get  down  and  walk  up  the  brae." 

Hereupon  there  descended  from  the  top  of  the  vehicle  a  short,  stout, 
elderly  gentleman,  ia  a  Glengary  bonnet,  green  tartan  shooting-coat,  and 
shepherd's-plaid  vest  and  pantaloons  ;  two  active  youths,  of  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  fifteen  respectively,  in  precisely  similar  costume ;  a  man- 
servant in  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  thin  timid  boy  in  blue,  a  sort  of 
confidential  page  without  the  buttons.  All  of  them  wore  drab  gaiters 
and  shoes  of  the  thickest  conceivable  description.  From  the  inside  of 
the  coach  there  issued  a  delicate  elderly  lady,  who  leaned,  in  a  helpless 
manner,  on  the  arm  of  a  young,  plain,  but  extremely  fresh  and  sweet- 
looking  girl  of  about  sixteen,  whom  the  elder  lady  caUed  Lucy,  and  who 
was  so  much  engrosssd  with  her  mother,  that  some  time  elapsed  before 
she  could  attend  to  the  fervent  remarks  made  by  her  &ther  and  brothers 
in  regard  to  the  sceneiy.  There  also  came  forth  from  the  interior  of 
the  ooach  a  large,  red-fistoed  angry  woman,  who  dragged  after  her  a  little 
girl  of  about  eight,  who  might  be  described  as  a  modest  sunbeam,  and  a 
little  boy  of  about  five,  who  resembled  nothing  short  of  an  imp  incarnate. 
When  they  were  all  out,  the  entire  fiunily  and  household  of  Mr.  Sudbenry 
stood  in  the  centre  of  that  lovely  Highland  pass,  and  the  coach,  which 
was  a  special  one  hired  for  the  occasion,  drove  slowly  up  the  ascent. 

What  the  various  members  of  the  family  said  in  the  extravagance  of 
their  excited  feelings  on  this  occasion  we  do  not  intend  to  reveal.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  day  was  doubtful :  in  the  south  the  sky  was  red 
with  the  refulgent  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  which  gleamed  on  the 
mountain  peaks  and  glowed  on  the  purple  heather.  Towards  the  north 
dark  leaden  clouds  obscured  the  heavens,  and  presaged  stormy  weather. 
A  few  large  drops  began  to  fall  as  they  reached  the  crest  of  the  road, 
and  opened  up  a  view  of  the  inclosed  valley  or  amphitheatre  which  lay 
beyond,  with  a  winding  river,  a  dark  overshadowed  loch,  and  a  noble 
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baekground  of  hills.  In  the  far  diataace  a  white  house  was  seen  em- 
bedded in  the  blue  mountains. 

"  Yonder's  ta  hoose/'  said  the  driver,  as  the  party  overtook  the  coach, 
and  resumed  their  places — ^the  males  on  the  top  and  the  females  inside. 

^  Oh,  mj  dear !  look  !  look  1"  cried  Mr.  Sudbeny,  leaning  over  the 
side  of  the  coach ;  "  there  is  our  house — ^the  white  house — our  Highland 
hame!"* 

At  this  moment  a  growl  of  distant  thunder  was  heard.  It  was 
followed  by  a  scream  from  Mrs.  Sudbeiry,  and  a  cry  of — 

**  You'd  better  send  Jacky  inside,  my  dear." 

^  Ah,  he  may  as  well  remain  where  he  is,"  replied  Mr.  Sudbeiry,  whose 
imperfect  liearing  led  him  to  suppose  that  his  spouse  had  said,  ''  Jacky*s 
insid^  my  dear  f  whereas  the  real  truth  was  that  the  boy  was  neither 
oat  nor  inside. 

Master  Jacky,  be  it  known,  had  a  remarkably  strong  will  of  his  own. 
Daring  the  journey  he  preferred  an  outside  seat  in  all  weathers.  By 
dint  of  much  coaxing,  his  mother  had  induced  him  to  get  in  beside  her 
for  one  stage ;  but  he  had  made  himself  so  insufferably  disagreeable, 
that  the  good  lady  was  thereafter  much  more  disposed  to  let  him  have 
lus  own  'way.  When  the  coach  stopped,  as  we  have  described,  Jacky 
got  out,  and  roundly  asserted  that  he  would  never  get  in  again. 

When  the  attention  of  the  jmrty  was  occupied  with  the  goi^geous 
Bceneiy  at  the  extremity  of  the  pass,  Jacky,  under  a  sudden  impulse  of 
vidcedness,  crept  stealthily  into  the  copse  that  lined  the  road,  intending 
to  give  his  parents  a  fright.  In  lees  than  five  minutes  these  parents 
were  galloping  away  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  each  happy  in  the 
bdief  that  the  sweet  boy  was  with  the  other. 

Somewhat  surprised  at  the  prolonged  and  death-like  silence  that 
reigned  around  him,  Jacky  returned  to  the  road,  where  he  actually 
gwped  with  horror  on  finding  himself  the  solitary  tenant  of  an  apparently 
oninhabited  wilderness.  Sitting  down  on  a  stone,  he  shut  his  eyes, 
opened  wide  his  mouth,  and  roared  vehemently. 

At  the  end  of  about  five  minutes  he  ventured  to  re-open  his  eyes. 
His  &C8  instantly  assumed  an  expression  of  abject  terror,  and  the  roar 
was  intensified  into  a  piercing  shriek  when  he  beheld  a  fierce  little  black 
cow  staring  at  him  within  a  yard  of  his  £ace  ! 

A  drove  of  shaggy  Highland  cattle  had  come  suddenly  round  a  turn 
in  the  pass  while  Jacky's  eyes  had  been  shut.  They  now  filed  slowly  and 
steadily  past  the  transfixed  boy,  as  if  they  were  a  regiment  and  he  a 
reriewing  general.  Each  animal  as  it  came  up  stopped,  stared  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  passed  slowly  on  with  its  head  down,  as  if  saddened  by  the 
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sight  of  such  a  melancholy  spectacle.  There  were  upwards  of  a  hundred 
animals  in  the  drove ;  the  prolonged  and  maddening  agony  which  Jacky 
endured  may  therefore  be  conceived  but  cannot  be  described. 

Last  of  all  came  the  drover,  a  kilted,  plaided,  and  bonneted  High- 
lander, quite  as  shaggy  as  the  roughest  of  his  cattle,  and  rather  fiercer 
in  aspect  He  was  not  so  in  reality  however,  for,  on  coming  to  the 
place  where  the  poor  boy  sat,  he  stopped  and  stared  as  his  predecessors 
had  done. 

"  Fat  is  she  doin'  there  )  "  said  he. 

Jacky  paused,  and  gazed  for  one  moment  in  mute  surprise^  then 
resumed  his  roar  with  shut  eyes  and  with  tenfold  vigour. 

As  it  was  evident  that  any  farther  attempt  at  conversation  must  prove 
fruitless,  the  drover  took  Jacky  in  his  arms,  carried  him  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  pass,  set  him  down,  and,  pointing  to  the  white  house  in 
the  blue  distance,  said, — 

**  Tonder*s  ta  hoose ;  let  her  see  how  she  can  rin." 

Jacky  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  house  with  the  stare  of  one  who  r^arded 
it  as  his  last  and  only  refuge,  and  ran  as  he  had  never  done  before,  roar- 
ing while  he  ran. 

*^  She's  a  clever  callant,"  observed  the  drover  with  a  grim  smile,  as  he 
turned  to  follow  his  cattle. 

Meanwhile  the  Sudbeny  fiaonily  reached  the  white  house  in  the  midst 
of  increasing  rain  and  mists  and  muttering  thunder.  Of  course  Jacky's 
absence  was  at  once  discovered.  Of  course  the  females  screamed  and 
the  males  shouted,  while  they  turned  the  mail-coach  entirely  inside  out 
in  a  vain  search  fidr  the  lost  one.  The  din  was  increased  by  nine  shepherd 
dogs,  who  rushed  down  the  mountain-side^  barking  furiously  with 
delight  (probably)  and  with  excitement  (certainly)  at  the  unwonted 
sight  of  so  many  strangers  in  that  remote  glen.  Presently  the  coach 
was  turned  round,  and  the  distracted  father  galloped  back  towards  the 
pass.  Of  course  he  almost  ran  over  his  youngest  son  in  less  than  five 
minutes  !  Five  minutes  more  placed  the  recovered  child  in  its  mother's 
arms.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  kissing,  crying,  laughing,  barking,  and 
excitement,  which  is  utterly  indescribable,  accompanied  by  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain,  in  the  midst  of  which  tempestuous  mental  and 
elemental  commotion,  the  Sudbeny  fiimily  took  possession  of  their 
Highland  home. 

(To  be  cofUtnuecL) 
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CHEISTMAS-EVE    IN    THE    SNOW. 

BY  THOMAS  MILLEB. 


THERE  had  been  a  heavy  fisJl  of  snow,  aad  the  old  carrier  started 
later  than  usual;  but  then,  as  he  said,  ''the  snow  is  as  good  as 
moonlight  to  travel  by,  for  it  makes  the  country  roads  as  white  and 
Hght,  and  there's  not  much  fear  of  a  body  losing  his  way."  It  was  an 
extra  journey,  made  purposely,  because  the  next  day  was  Christmas ;  and 
he  had  been  compelled  to  leaye  many  packages  behind  on  market-day,  so 
heavy  was  his  last  load.  ''  I  shall  be  sure  to  come  again  the  day  before 
Christmas,  if  God  spares  me,"  he  said  to  the  shopkeepers  on  market-day, 
when  they  wanted  him  to  carry  more  goods  than  his  cart  would  hold,  or 
his  two  horses  could  well  draw  along  a  heavy  road ;  for  he  only  made 
a  journey  once  a  week  to  the  little  market  town,  where  he  put  up  at 
the  sign  of  the  Old  Bed  Idon,  as  his  £ftther  and  grandfather  had  done 
before  him,  for  they  had  been  a  family  of  carriers  for  many  generaticms. 

What  packages  of  currants  and  raisins,  candied  peel,  almonds,  moist 
and  loaf  sugar,  and  spices,  were  packed  into  that  old  tUted  cart,  all  for 
Christmas,  on  the  previous  market4ay !  '<  You  see,  it  would  not  do 
to  leave  these  behind  on  any  account,"  said  the  old  carrier  to  those  who 
wanted  hin^  to  load  with  other  things^  ''  for  there's  the  Christmas  cakes 
to  make  and  bake,  and  the  things  to  be  got  ready  for  the  puddings ; 
and  a  pretty  to  do  there  would  be  in  the  village  and  all  the  fiurm- 
houses  about  the  neighbourhood  amongst  the  young  ones,  were  I  to 
leave  these  bdiind  until  Christmas-eve.  Why,  there  would  be  no  cakes 
to  their  ale  and  d.derbeny  wine,  and  what  would  Christmas^ve  be 
without  these  things,  I  should  like  to  know  t  Why,  it  would  be  no 
Christmas-eve  at  alL" 

So  the  heavy  packages  of  salt  and  saltpetre  to  cure  the  pigs  were 
left  behind  for  boxes  of  candles  and  bottles  of  oil,  the  new  pots  and 
pans  that  were  wanted  for  boiling  the  puddings,  tubs  and  pails,  and 
even  bonnets  and  dresses — ^for  what  did  not  the  old  carrier  carry  ) 

^  A  heavy  load,  John,"  said  C^rge  Greenwood,  coming  up  with  a 
smile  on  his  handsome  face,  as  the  old  man  was  buckling  his 
traces  ready  to  start.  ''  I  Ve  come  to  ride  with  you  as  fiir  as  Bilberry- 
moor  Lane-end,  if  youVe  no  objection  and  have  room  for  me,  for  I 
promised  to  be  home  on  Christmas-eve." 
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''I'd  make  room  for  thee,  George,  if  I  had  to  leave  a  hundredweight 
or  two  of  goods  behind,  if  it  were  only  to  show  the  respect  I  have  for 
thy  father,'*  replied  the  old  man.  *^  But  I'm  very  much  afraid  thoult 
find  it  a  heavy  drag  along  Moor-lane  and  over  the  moor,  for  I  hear 
there  has  been  a  much  heavier  downfall  among  the  hills  than  we  have 
had  in  the  low  roads,  though  the  snow  lies  pretty  deepish,  for  all  that, 
in  many  of  our  parts." 

"  Dash  and  I  will  work  our  way  through  it,  never  fear — ^won't  we, 
Dash  1 "  who  answered  with  a  cheerful  bow-wow-wow,  as  if  he  said  in 
his  way,  '^  I  should  think  we  shall ;  for  I  know  they've  been  pig* 
killing  for  Christmas,  and  that  I  shall  come  in  for  a  tightener  or  two." 
''  I  should  have  set  off  this  morning  after  breakfast  and  walked  it," 
continued  George,  ''only  sister  Anne  moved  into  their  new  house 
yesterday^  and  so  I  have  been  helping  to  get  things  a  bit  to-rights  for 
Christmas.  I  shall  be  home  in  time  for  the  elderberry  wine  and 
cake  if  I  walk  pretty  brisk.  You'll  be  at  the  Lane-end  in  about 
four  hours  1 " 

"Can't  say  to  an  hour,  Geoi^,  with  a  heavy  load  and  heavy 
roads,"  answered  old  John,  "but  somewhere  thereabout,  I  hope,  for 
thy  sake.  I  wish  from  my  heart  thou  hadn't  come,  my  lad ;  or,  now 
thou  hast  come,  would  go  all  the  way  home  with  me.  That  moor's  a 
nasty  place  after  a  heavy  fiUl  of  snow,  when  the  roads  are  drifted  ap, 
and  you  can't  see  your  way  a  bit  about  anywhere  at  alL" 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  kindness,  John,  for  you  always  were  very 
kind  to  me,"  replied  George,  his  tone  of  voice  telling  that  the  words  he 
uttered  expressed  the  feelings  of  his  heart ;  "  but  I  know  every  gate 
and  hovel,  tree  and  hedge,  along  the  way,  and  have  walked  it  often 
after  dark  ;  and  you  know  how  light  the  snow  makes  the  country  for 
miles  around.  Why,  I've  seen  the  wolds  from  the  moor  when  there 
has  been  no  moon,  and  the  snow  has  covered  the  ground.  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  go  wrong,  unless  I  go  out  of  my  way  purposely ;  and  Dash 
is  a  good  guide." 

"  I  know  eveiy  inch  of  the  ground  as  well  as  thyself  and  maybe  a 
good  deal  better,"  replied  the  carrier ;  "  for  my  old  dame  lived  servant 
with  thy  grandJ&tther  before  I  married,  as  thy  fj&ther  well  knows  ;  for 
many  a  bit  of  game  did  he  make  of  me,  when  he  was  a  young  lad, 
because  I  came  such  a  long  way  a-courting  my  sweetheart.  Hey, 
Geoi^ !  that's  forty  long  years  ago,  my  lad  ! "  and  the  old  man  stood 
with  the  thong  he  was  passing  through  the  buckle  in  his  hand, 
motionless  and  silent  for'  a  few  moments,  as  i^  through  his  "inward 
eye/'  he  was  looking  back    on  those  bygone  year%   when,   in   the 
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ftatmnn.  sunsets,  his  handsome  young  sweetheart  walked  with  him 
among  ihe  purple  heath-bells  on  the  moor — she,  whose  hair  was  now 
silTered  with  age.  ''It's  them  nasty  deep  gypsum-pits  I  used  to  be 
afraid  of  tumbling  into  after  dark ;  and  some  of  *em  go  down  a  matter 
of  twenty  feet  or  more.  But  thou  won't  be  cutting  off  the  comers 
in  crossing  the  moor,  I  hope :  the  main  road's  safe  enough,  and  far 
enough  away  from  those  old  pits,  though  it  is  a  good  bit  roimdabout." 

Four  hours  to  Bilberrymoor  Lane-end  the  old  man  had  driven  in 
many  a  time,  when  the  roads  were  diy  and  hard,  with  his  good  horses. 
But  in  December,  when  it  is  dark  soon  after  four  o'clock,  and  the 
roads  are  heavy  as  they  were  then,  and  his  load  heavy  too,  ten  miles 
of  ground  was  a  good  deal  to  get  over  with  a  strong  carrier's  cart  in 
that  space  of  time.  Besides,  when  he  got  a  few  nules  on  his  way,  he 
had  to  stop  to  leave  goods  here  and  there ;  and  being  Christmas-time 
he  must  drink  a  glass  of  ale  or  wine,  in  which  he  wished  his  customers 
"A  merry  Christmas,  and  many  of  'em ;"  and  when  he  told  them  that 
he  had  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Farmer  Greenwood  with  him  in  the 
cart,  George  must  get  out  and  take  something  too,  were  it  only  to 
taffte  a  bit  of  the  Christmas  cake,  for  no  one  in  that  part  of  the 
country  was  held  in  higher  respect  than  his  father. 

Had  George  walked,  he  might  have  been  at  the  Lane-end  two  hours 
earlier  than  he  was.  But  he  had  promised  his  mother  to  ride  there 
with  her  old  favourite  the  carrier ;  and  G^rge  was  a  boy  who  never 
broke  his  promise,  uidess  something  happened  such  as  no  one  can  foresee. 

There  was  a  brisk  jumping  out  of  the  cart,  a  merry  barking  as 
Dash  made  the  snow  fly  in  all  directions,  a  cheerfiil  bidding  of  "  good- 
bye," and  a  firm  heartfelt  shaking  of  hands — ^who  does  not  know 
that  feeling  ? — ^but  the  good  old  carrier  held  George's  hand  in  his  own 
a  moment  or  two  longer,  and  with  a  warmer  grip  than  usual,  and 
his  voice  fedtered  as  he  said  i^ain,  ''  Good-bye,  George,  and  may  God 
Almighty  bless  and  protect  thee  ! " 

Creak,  creak,  goes  the  old  cart  along  the  road,  the  wheels  making 
none  of  that  gritting  noise  which  is  heard  as  they  powder  down  the 
gravel  in  summer,  for  that  sound  is  deadened  by  the  snow  which 
had  kept  on  falling  until  past  noonday.  Creorge  hears  the  tink,  tinkling 
of  the  harness,  for  each  horse  has  a  tiny  bell  on  its  head-gear  between 
the  ears ;  but  that  sound  would  have  been  heard  much  longer  had  it 
not  been  for  the  snow.  Dash  barks  cheerfully,  and  runs  along  first, 
as  if  to  say,  **Step  out — ^put  your  best  leg  foremost — don't  I  know 
what  the  village  bells  are  ringing  for  1 — ^haven't  they  killed  the  pigs  ? — 
won't  I  pitch  into  the   sausage-meaty  if  I   have  a  chance  1 " — and 
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Qeorge  lumaelf  hums  an  old  song)  as  his  footsteps  go  crunching  through 

the  snow — an  old  song  about 

ft 
"  Jolly  plnm-piidding,  and  good  strong  beer, 

For  Christmas  cwmes  but  once  a  year ; " 

and  dog  and  boy  toil  together  through  the  snow  right  cheerfully. 

In  the  hollow  between  Whitebeech  woods  the  drift  lay  deep,  and 
made  Dash  sneeze  again,  as  he  ploughed  his  way  through  it^  getting 
the  snow  in  his  nostrils  and  in  his  eyes.  The  snow  was  level  with  the 
low,  leaning  fence  by  the  woodside,  filling  up  the  bed  of  the  hollow. 
It  was  not  so  deep  on  the  hill  they  ascended,  for  the  wind  had  blown 
between  the  road  overhung  by  trees,  and  chased  the  great  army  of 
snowflakes  into  the  wooded  valleys,  where  it  had  encamped,  and  now 
lay  white  and  silent.  George  noticed  that  all  along  the  road  there  was 
neither  print  of  hoof  nor  human  footsteps ;  but  that  where  the  snow 
had  fallen  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  there  it  lay  at  rest,  deepening  at 
every  stride,  as  he  descended  the  gentle  slope  that  opened  upon  the 
wide  waste  of  moorland.  As  he  looked  before  him,  far  as  his  eye 
could  reach,  he  saw  no  signs  of  a  road  anywhere. 

Far  beyond  the  moorland  rose  the  white  windy  wolds,  looking  in  the 
distance  like  piled  clouds  resting  on  the  horizon,  and  Creorge  could  not 
help  thinking  how  lonesome  it  must  be  up  there,  all  the  cattle  driven 
home,  and  not  a  house  to  be  seen  for  miles  anywhere  on  those  gr^ 
silent  summits.  Looking  thitherward,  so  far  away,  it  was  a  comfort  to 
know  that  the  village,  in  which  stood  his  own  dear  home,  was  only 
divided  from  him  by  the  wide  hedgeless  moorland,  and  that  if  he  could 
but  cut  off  the  huge  bend,  and  go  straight  across,  as  he  had  done  scores 
of  times,  it  would  be  barely  a  mile  home.  He  could,  from  the  descending 
slope,  see  lights  here  and  there  in  the  village,  while  the  square  church- 
tower  rose  beyond  the  snow-covered  waste,  like  a  grey  landmark  rising 
above  the  peaceful  graves  of  his  ancestors.     He  would  try. 

Keeping  the  church-tower  before  his  eyes,  he  struck  across  the  snow- 
covered  moorland, — ^making  an  angle  here,  where  the  drift  formed  an 
embankment  over  the  stunted  gorse-bushes,  that  in  summer  were  hung 
with  flowers,  resembling  bellied  baskets  of  gold ;  then  turning  aside 
there,  where  a  few  old  straggling  thorns  were  fJBuniliar  objects  in  the 
landscape,  though  now  sheeted  with  snow.  These  passed,  he  came  to  a 
wide  wild  waste,  where  only  bilberries  and  heather  grew,  and  where  all 
was  level  as  an  even  road,  so  smoothly  and  deeply  had  the  undistmrbed 
snow  fiedlen,  to  a  depth  of  two  and  three  feet  Dash  kept  close  behind, 
following  in  the  track  he  mad^,  and  every  now  and  then  he  halted  to 
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wipe  the  fgxow  off  the  dogfs  {stce,  saying,  '*  Never  mind,  we  shall  soon  be 
home,  old  fellow,"  and  it  was  through  this  kind  attention  to  his  dog  that 
he  paid  less  regard  to  the  landmark  before  him,  until  he  fonnd  he  was 
bearing  too  much  to  the  left  from  the  church-tower,  when  he  reversed 
his  course  a  little  to  where  the  snow  was  piled  up  like  an  embankment. 
For  a  moment  or  two  he  paused,  patted  his  dog,  then  went  on  a^un, 
only  to  feel  the  mass  of  snow  give  way  under  him,  and  before  he  could 
recover  his  footing,  down  he  went^  carrying  a  heavy  mass  of  snow  with 
him,  as  he  fell  full  twenty  feet  into  a  snow-drift,  deeper  than  that 
through  which  he  had  fallen.  But  the  heavy  mass  of  snow  he  had 
brought  down  with  him,  together  with  what  he  had  fiiUen  upon,  shook 
him  no  more  than  if  he  had  alighted  on  half  a  dosen  feather  beds,  and 
no  sooner  did  he  regain  his  feet^  than  he  looked  up,  and  saw  his  dog 
ready  to  jump  down  after  him.  A  cross  word  and  a  heavy  snowball 
drove  back  Dash,  though  only  a  snap  of  the  fingers  would  have  brought 
down  the  faithful  dog  headlong ;  and  Qeorge  had  to  keep  on  snowballing 
and  speaking  cross  to  Dash  for  some  time,  before  he  made  the  dog 
nnderBtand  that  he  must  not  leap  down,  and  when  he  at  last  called  him 
*'  a  good  fellow,"  Dash  was  lying  down,  with  his  forepaws  hanging  a 
little  way  over  the  brink  of  the  gypsum-pit,  while  from  time  to  time  he 
howled  pitifully,  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  risk  breaking  his  poor 
neck  for  the  sake  of  joining  his  master. 

Having  quieted  the  dog,  George  took  a  calm  survey  of  his  situation, 
thankful  that  he  had  not  injured  himself  in  falling.  He  soon  found  that 
he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  largest  and  deepest  of  the  gypsum-pits  ; 
this  he  discovered,  not  only  through  its  size,  but  by  the  bush  which  grew 
within  ten  feet  of  the  bottom,  in  which  a  linnet  had  built  in  the  previous 
spring,  defying  all  their  efforts  to  reach  her  nest,  imtil  they  procured  a 
waggon-rope.  '^  There  is  no  getting  out  without  assistance,"  said  George 
to  himself  "  but  I  might  have  spent  Christmas-eve  leas  comfortably  if 
I  had  broken  a  leg  or  an  arm  in  Mling.  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  so 
badly  off  as  I  might  have  been."  He  heard  the  village  clock  strike  ten. 
*'  I  shouldn't  mind  it  so  much,"  he  said,  '^  were  it  not  for  making  those 
at  home  uneasy.  I  wish  I  could  reach  that  bush,"  and  he  looked  up  at 
it,  as  the  wish  passed  through  his  mind,  then  added,  "  But  what  would 
be  the  use  of  that )  I  should  still  be  more  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  than  I  should  from  the  bottom." 

Dash  again  became  troublesome,  and  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  just 
saving  himself  through  holding  on  by  his  hinder-legs,  while  he  sent  down 
a  doud  of  snow  in  his  struggle ;  and  George  was  again  compelled  to 
snowball  his  dog  to  keep  him  from  leaping  into  the  pit.     At  last  he  said 
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crossly,  "  Go  along  1  Gret  home  with  you  ! "  and  then  he  heard  no  more 
of  the  dog  for  a  long  time.  He  soon  made  himself  a  path  along  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  on  which  he  kept  walking  to  and  fro,  until  he  heard 
the  clock  strike  eleven ;  then  he  said  to  himself,  "  This  exercise  begins  to 
make  me  feel  precious  hungry.  It  must  be  getting  on  apace 
for  twelve ;  and  some  of  them  will  be  sure  to  set  out » and  hunt 
for  me.  I  must  keep  quiet  and  listen  my  hardest.  What's  thati 
Dash's  bark,  as  sure  as  I*m  alive ;  and  a  long  way  off  it  is.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  the  fiiithful  fellow  didn't  set  off  home,  whe^  I  told  him  to  go, 
and  drove  him  away.    But  how  could  he  get  through  this  deep  snowl" 

It  was  indeed  Dash,  leading  the  way,  and  followed  by  George's  father 
and  several  of  his  men,  besides  a  few  friends  who  had  dropped  in  to  spend 
their  Christmas-eve  at  the  great  farmhouse.  The  dog  had  rushed  into 
the  parlour,  wet  through  with  snow,  his  tongue  hanging  out,  and  panting 
as  if  for  very  life.  They  needed  no  second  warning ;  for  not  until  they 
got  up  and  out  of  doors  did  the  poor  dog  seem  satisfied.  The  first 
suspicion  was  that  George  must  have  fallen  into  one  of  the  old  gypsum- 
pits  ;  for  such  accidents  had  often  happened,  and  there  had  been  a  talk 
about  putting  fences  round  them.  So  they  brought  a  strong  waggon-rope 
to  be  ready  if  needed.  The  poor  dog  was  so  exhausted  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  rest  every  now  and  then ;  and  they  soon  discovered  the  way  he 
had  come,  through  the  traces  he  had  left  in  the  snow.  "  Do  but  look  ! " 
said  George's  fiftther,  taking  up  Dash  in  his  arms,  and  carrying  him. 
"  Every  step  he  made  through  this  deep  snow  was  by  jumping,  then 
rolling  over,  so  as  to  get  a  firm  footiDg  for  the  next  leap.  See  those 
holes  !  Poor,  dear,  old  fellow  !  He  may  well  pant ;  out  of  one  hole  into 
another,  all  the  way  home.  He  shall  have  a  whole  pig's-fry,  when  we 
get  back,  for  this.  That's  George's  voice — I  hear  him.  Here  we  are,  my 
lad  !  I  hope  you  are  not  much  hurt.  We  began  to  think'  that  Anne  had 
over-persuaded  you,  and  that  we  shouldn't  see  you  until  about  the  time 
our  Christmas  dinner  was  on  the  table,  to-morrow.  Steady,  men,  steady  ! 
Only  very  hungry,  Geoi^e !  Heaven  be  praised  for  that!  But  for  Dash, 
thou  mightest  have  spent  thy  Christmas  in  this  old  gypsum-pit,  and 
I  feeling  angry  all  the  time  at  Anne,  and  thinking  she  had  persuaded 
thee  to  break  thy  promise ;  then  still  angrier  at  myself  for  believing 
thou  wert  mean  enough  to  do  so;  and  so  I  should  have  passed  a 
miserable  Christmas.  Nay,  let  me  carry  Dash,  George.  God  bless  thee, 
my  lad !  I  left  thy  mother  crying.  But  John  has  run  on  to  tell  her 
it's  all  right.  Ill  bet  a  guinea,  she  kisses  thee  as  soon  as  she  sees  thee, 
big  as  thou  art,  —  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  And  the  feither's  happy  laugh  echoed 
over  the  wild  moorland. 
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THE  SXTBFBISIKa,  UNHEASD-OF,  AND  KEySB.TO-BE-SUBPASSED 

ASYENTUBES  OF 

YOUNG    MUNCHAUSEN; 

BILATED   AND   ILLU8TBATED  BT 

C.      H.      BENNETT, 

IN  TWELVE  "  8T0BIES." 


8T0BT  THE  FIBST. — OF  ESCAPES. 

^'  "ITT  dear  Munchy,"  said  I,  to  Toung  Muncbausen  this  morning, 
jjX.    as  we  sat  together  at  breakout,  "  let  me  help  jou  to  a  small 

slice  of  tongue.'* 

"  Tongue !  "  he  cried,  *'  not  for  worlds,  take  it  away ;  know  that  in 

mj  travels  I   made  it  a   rule  whenever  I  met  a 

'"^"^^^^^^^    P®"^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  *  falsehood  to  cut  out  his 

tongue  as  a  warning ;  and  now,  I  never  see  tongue 
withont  thinking  of  untruth/' 

**  Ab,"  said  I,  "  what  a  large  collection  you  must  have  by  this  time.** 

"  I  have,  indeed,"  he  replied  sternly ;  "  but  where  to  find  truth  I 

know  not.     I  retired  to  AfHca  once  in  despair,  but  was  soon  driven  out 

of  the  country  by  the  monkeys,  they  told  me  such 
CX7BI0T78  HABIT  OF    crammcrs  that  I  never  knew  when  to  believe  them  ; 

AFBICAN  MONKETS  ,  -tjt  i.  i  i^-jt- 

AND  oTREBs.        eveii  here  m  London  I  meet  people  who  mdulge  m  a 

habit  of  exaggeration, — ^indeed,  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  as  badly  off  in  time  as  the  man  who  lived  in  the  Eddystone  light- 
house for  fear  of  being  imposed  upon.     Even  he  was  called  down  stairs, 

before  he  had  pulled  on  his  trousers,  by  an  artful 

XDDTvrovB    ijoBT-    old  shark,  who  cried  out: — 'Good  man  are  you  1 

ANP  THE  SHARK,      show  US  youT  leg  and  then   I  shall   know.'     He 

showed  a  leg,  I  think  it  was  the  left ;  of  course  the 
diark  bit  it  off ;  so  the  poor  fellow  had  to  leave  his  quiet  retreat  next  day, 
the  wooden  leg  he  had  strapped  on  being  too  stiff  to  hobble  up  light- 
house stairs  with.  I  shall  never  foi^et  that  man,  by  token  that  he  was 
the  means  of  accomplishing  a  great  and  worthy  deed.  I  had  strolled 
down  to  the  Lighthouse  the  evening  after  the  shark  trick  ;  there  I  found 
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the  poor  fellow  tying  on  his  wooden  leg,  and  crying, — *  I  can't  get  up 

stairs,  what  shall  I  do  ) '  Well  might  he  cry ;  the 
"■■^^sT,^    British  fleet  was  in  sight,  bearing  down  upon  the 

shore,  certain  to  be  wrecked,  unless  the  poor  man 
coidd  find  his  lamp-cottons,  which  he  had  mislaid ;  and  get  upstairs, 
which  he  couldn't.  Without  a  warning,  and  they  were  bearing  down 
upon  the  shore.  What  did  I  do  ?  There  were  gallons  of  oil,  but  no 
cottons.  X  popped  the  man's  wooden  leg  into  the  oil  can,  and  soaked 
it  well ;  then  carrying  him  quickly  upstairs,  set  light  to  what  he  called 
his  '  timber  toe.'  What  a  blaze.  The  British  fleet  caught  sight  of  the 
burning  leg  and  hove  off  in  a  brace  of  snaps :  this  shows  how  mere 
presence  of  mind  may  be  the  happy  means  of  saving  a  gallant  fleet 
from  destruction;  but  there,  I  only  did  my  duty,  so  we  will  say  no 
more  about^  that. 

Talking  of  duty  reminds  me  of  the  only  time  I  neglected  it; 
it  was  out  in  the  Crimea.  I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I 
live.  I  had  been  sentry  of  an  outpost  for  six-and-ninety  hours 
without  relief  Exhausted  nature  could  no  longer  hold  out,  I  fell 
asleep  in  the  act  of  ramming  a  cartridge  into  my  rifle ;  suddenly  I  was 
aroused  by  the  stealthy  tramp  of  Russian  footsteps.  I  started  up  and 
looked  out  into  the  grey  dawn,  ihff  day  was  just  breaking ;  about  two 
hundred  yards  in  advanoe  of  my  post,  I  saw  a  regiment  of  Kussian 
infantry  coming  on  in  Indian  file.     What  could  I  do?     A  thought 

struck  me ;  I  hastily  tied  one  end  of  a  long  hank  of 

l^  «™i.t>^:    "Of^  ^^i<^  I  fo'-'d  ^  ^7  coat-pocket,  throngh  the 

eye  of  my  ramrod,  luckily,  as  you  remember,  still  in 
my  Whitworth,  and  fibred.  Guess  the  result  I  had,  as  I  expected, 
threaded  them  all ;  the  ramrod,  acting  as  a  needle,  had  carried  my  hank 
of  cord  through  the  whole  regiment  The  Emperor  Nicholas  never 
forgave  me  for  such  a  humiliating  triok ;  but  it  was  sufficient  for  me 
that^  in  this  disgisceful  condition,  I  dragged  them  all  to  our  camp. 
A  narrow  escape  for  me ;  but  I  have  always  had  luck  on  my  side, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  either  to  tell  you  of  the 
honomrs  that  were  then  and  there  heaped  upon  me,  or  even  to  show  you 
my  Yictoxia  Cross  to  convince  you  of  the  grave  importance  of  this 
almost  accidental  feat  of  arms.  You  ask  me  whether  /  have  had  any 
08capes  in  the  proper  eense  of  the  word.  I  suppose  you  mean  escapes 
from  prison  and  such  like ;  I  should  think  I  had ;  it  is,  indeed,  in  my 
Escapes  that  I  have  found  how  luck  will  second  my  small  amount  of  skilL 
I  may  tell  you,  without  wishiug  to  boast^  that  no  prison  has  been  found 
strong  enough  to  hold  me.     I  count  it  no  great  merit  to  say  that  I  have 
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had  more  escapes  than  any  boy  of  my  age ;  it  is  enough  for  me  that  I 

have  escaped  from  home,  from  prison,  from  robbers, 
**'**J^^L*'^^'^     from  fire,  from  a  whale  :  in  a  box,  in  a  bag,  in  my 

boote;  ouan  engine;  onaixhorBer;  th«.u7akey- 
hole;  up  a  chimney ;  out  of  window ;  and  even  off  the  gallows.  I  will 
proceed  to  tell  you  of  these,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  the  simple 
manoer  in  which  they  are  narrated ;  the  fact  is  I  have  never  dared  to 

add  to  or  embellish  the  somewhat  interesting  facts  of 

"^^Ail^^^Am.  ^^    ^7  ^^  ®^®^  titice  I  heard  the  great  Nana  Sahib  tell 

a  lie,  so  long  that  it  turned  his  hair  grey  in  one 
n^t»  and  so  broad  that  it  dioked  him  on  the  ^pot. 

*'To  begin.  My  first  escape  was  from  home,  as  you  may  well 
soppose ;  for  being  a  boy  of  some  parts,  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
hom-drom  life  of  the  nursery ;  the  dangers  of  Bobinson  Crusoe,  or  more 
eq>ecially  the  modest  career  of  my  great  unde,  being  much  more  to  my 
&ncy.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  to  one  of  so  stedfiiat  a  will  chanoe 
Boon  offered  itself;  an  oocasion,  indeed,  which,  though  seised,  did  not 
lead  to  any  more  immediate  result  than  a  good  beating,  but  which  I 
count  as  the  first  step  in  my  career,  and  rekte  accordingly.     I  was  at 

the  time  a  sturdy  lad  of  six,  full  of  daring,  and  very 
£skt ;  away  frx>m  home  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
run,  and  one  morning  the  nurseiy  window  being  open,  and  a 
scavenger's  mud-cart  passing  by,  I  made  no  more  ado  but  jumped 
into  ity  hoping  that  the  soft  mud  would  break  my  fiJl,  and  that  the  cart 
would  carry  me  &r  away  into  the  world,  of  which  I  knew  so  little. 
Alas,  it  was  not  to  be ;  it  is  true  that  the  mud  was  soft,  but  I  came 
into  it  head-ibremost^  and  nothing  but  my  bare  lags  remained  in  sight 
to  show  by  their  earnest  kicks  that  a  life  was  in  danger ;  any  boy  else 
would  hare  been  choked,  not  Munchausen.     I  had  learned  the  art  of 

clapping  together  the  soles  of  my  feet  while  standing 
on  my  head,  and  this  accomplishmeni  I  practised 
DOW  with  saeh  vigour,  that  the  scavenger  walking  by  tha  side  of  his 
cart  heard  my  performance,  pulled  me  out  of  the  nmd,  and  boxed  my 
ears  at  the  same  moment  that  my  father,  my  mother,  and  the  nurse 
rushed  wildly  into  the  street,  wondering  whidli  part  of  my  body  was  not 
broken.  The  scavenger  waa  rewarded  with  a  pint  of  porter,  I  was 
taken  in,  first  scraped  and  afterwards  beaten.  The  windows  fastened 
down,  the  doors  locked,  I  was  now  indeed  a  prisoner. 

''Come,  said  I,  this  would  daunt  a  simpler  mind,  bvt  to  Mun> 
dbaasen  it  gives  courage  ;  now  I  am  a  prisoner,  I  must  escape,  once  out 
in  the  worlds  never  shall  tibey  see  me  back  again  ;  but  how  to  aooom- 

c2 
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pliah  iti  The  locks  were  too  difficult  for  raj  youthful  fingers,  the 
stairs  too  well  watched  to  allow  of  my  passing  down  unseen,  the 
windows  fast.     '  Cook  leaves  to  night/  says  Nurse. 

''  Ah  !  a  chance  offers  itself  at  once,  cook  slept  in  the  next  room,  all 
cooks  have  large  boxes ;  in  that  box  I  must  escape.  But  how  ?  I 
watched  my  opportunity,  slipped  into  oook*s  room,  there  was  the  box 

ready  for  cording.      I  took  out  a  few  < things'  to 
*=*  ^^  ^»  '^^    make  room  for  myself;  hid  them  up  the  chimney, 

jumped  into  the  box,  and  pulled  down  the  lid,  as 
cook  herself  came  hurriedly  into  the  room ;  she  locked  the  box  without 
looking  into  it,  tied  the  cord  round  and  knotted  it  well,  called  in  the 
carrier's  man,  who  was  waiting  on  the  landing,  and  down  stairs  I  went, 
box  and  all.  I  was  well  bumped  before  I  got  into  the  waggon,  but 
once  laid  quietly  there,  I  felt  more  at  my  ease.  I  examined  the  contents 
of  cook's  box,  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  dark.  Dishonest  servant !  she 
had  robbed  my  &ther  of  seventy  silver  spoons,  five  and  forty  forks,  also 
silver,  a  '  parcel '  gilt  tea-pot,  and  a  favourite  filigree  silver  fish-slice.  I 
found  also  a  stocking  full  of  sovereigns,  evidently  the  result  of  a  long 
and  ne&rious  traffic  with  the  rag-and-bottle-man.  '  These  riches,'  said 
I,  *  once  my  father's,  shall  now  be  mine ;  justice  to  the  name  I  bear 
demands  it.'  As  for  food,  I  came  upon  a  large  bag  of  ginger-bread 
nuts,  which  cook  had  that  morning  baked  for  her  own  eating. 

"  Confined  in  a  box  that  was  locked,  corded  with  a  stout  cord,  in  a 
waggon,  traveUing  at,  say,  four  mUes  an  hour,  my  course  was  clear.     I 

pulled  out  my  clasp-knife,  opened  the  large  blade, 

'^^  THB^Boxf  "^^     *^^^  ^^^  °*7  ^^y  through  the  bottom  of  the  box, 

through  the  bottom  of  the  waggon,  and  so  fell  gently 
on  to  the  high  road,  and  let  the  waggon  glide  slowly  away;  here  I  was 
out  in  the  world  at  last,  with  riches  in  the  shape  of  spoons,  forks,  and 
such  like,  a  bag  of  gingerbread  nuts,  three  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds 
in  gold,  and  nothing  else. 

'<  I  was  sitting  on  a  milenitone,  counting  my  silver  spoons,  when  a 
hoarse  voice  called  out,  '  Stand  and  deliver ! ' 

*'  I  looked  up.     I  was  trapped.     On  my  right  stood  a  brigand,  on  my 

left  lounged  a  robber,  while  before  me  lowered  a 

▲  BRioAVD,         ticket-of-leave.     I  saw  at  once  that  resistance  would 

TiCKEivor-LBATE.      bc  iu  vaiu,  so  throwing  my  gingerbread  nuts  at  the 

brigand's  head,  hitting  the  robber  in  the  eye  with 
a  spoon,  and  sticking  a  fork  into  the  right  calf  of  the  ticket-of-leave,  1 
surrendered,  and  was  once  more  a  prisoner.  They  took  from  me  my 
riches,  and  bound  me  with  a  cart-rope ;  after  which  away  we  went : 


first  tlie  brigand,  who  was  the  attain,  eating  my  gingerbread,  and  after 
Ilim  the  robber,  dragging  a  large  long  bag,  in  which  was  secreted  all 
their  plunder ;  by  the  side  of  tiiis  ruffian  walked  the  ticket-of-leave, 
pnlliog  me  along  mercilesBlj  by  the  cart-rope. 

^  Now  was  the  time  to  set  my  wits  to  work.     I  saw  that  they  were  so 
bent  upon  reaching  their  haunt,  retreat,  cave,  castle,  or  tower,  that  I 

need  have  no  fear  of  any  one  of  them  looking  round ; 
"^^^L^'*™  therefore,  slyly  disengaging  myself  from  the  cart- 
rope  by  aid  of  my  peculiarly  sharp  teeth,  I  tied  it 
round  a  large  stone,  that  luckily  lay  by  the  roadside,  then  filling  my 
capacious  cocked  hat  with  gold  and  jewels  from  the  bag  of  booty 
which  the  robber  dragged  after  him,  and  which  of  course  I  had 
ripped  open  with  my  four-bladed  clasp  knife,  I  ran  hastily  back, 
round  the  comer,  over  ij^e  mountain,  through  the  wood,  and  up 
the  road,  clean  out  of  sight,  and  glad  in  my  heart  to  have  robbed 
the  robbers. 

*'  Many  were  the  dangers  through  which  I  had  passed,  before  I  again 
had  a  chance  of  exercisiDg  my  powers  of  escape.  Battles,  sports,  travels, 
earthquakes,  and  honours,  I  had  shared  in  them  all;    when,  having 

Uberated  Italy  for  Garibaldi,  L  hastily  carrying  a 
"^™"^'-  n.e«««e  ftom  that  noble  g«ne™l  to  Victor  Em«xuel, 
was  set  upon  by  a  regiment  of  Austrian  soldiers,  and  captured,  but 
not  without  a  desperate  struggle,  you  may  suppose.  Basely  they 
threw  me  in  prison,  into  a  dark  cell,  feix  removed  from  the 
haunts  of  man ;  they  thought  to  break  my  spirit^  but  they  little  knew 
Munchausen. 

^  I  mU  escape,**  said  I ;  "  so  the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  door  of 
my  cell  was  opened,  I — ^I — escaped  in  my  boots. 

''You  look  surprised.     How  did  I  escape  in  my  boots  ?    I  could  not 

well  escape  without  them.     Simply,  I  kicked  nine 

^SCAJPS  HT  BOOTS.  *    •' 

sentries,  three  gaolers,  and  the  govemoi's  mother-in- 
law's  aunt  right  down  stairs,  and  in  my  boots  ran  for  the  river,  on  the 
banks  of  which  my  terrible  prison  was  built.  I  reached  the  water,  I 
made  one  plunge,  under  I  went,  and  there  I  stopped  for  five  hours  and 
three^uarters,  until,  in  feust,  I  hardly  think  I  could  have  stopped  any 
longer,  yet  when  I  came  to  the  surfiice  for  a  breath  of  air,  I  found  at 
once  that  I  had  acted  imprudently ;  the  aunt^  the  three  gaolers,  and  the 
nineteen  sentries,  having  had  time  to  recover  from  my  violent  attack,  all 
saw  me  at  the  same  moment,  and  all  seized  me  together ;  before  I  had 
even  time  to  draw  a  breath,  th^  hauled  me  back  to  another  and  a 
darker  oeU. 
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'*Try  again  1   This  time  it  was  the  ckimney.    I  climbed  it  sacoeBBfalljy 

after  havinir  wrenched  oat  all  the  nine  hundred 
and  mnety-nine  iron  cross-bani  that  had  been  so 
strongly  built  in  to  the  stone-work.  I  was  on  the  top  of  the  castle, 
looking  out  at  ih«  £ur  distant  country ;  why  did  I  not  get  clear  away 
at  one  jump  1  Aks,  an  infirmity  of  temper,  which  sometimes  inter- 
feres with  my  best  laid  schemes,  now  stood  in  my  way.  Up  the 
prison  steps  came  the  goyemor,  heading  that  execrable  regiment, 
which  had  been  the  miserable  means  of  capturing  me.  Of  course, 
I  might  have  thrown  myself  into  the  riyer,  and  swam  fiir,  far  away ; 
but,  thought  I,  if  I  but  throw  myself  on  to  the  governor,  I  shall 
break  my  fall  and  his  head  at  the  same  time,  gelting  away  with 

equal  speed.     I  had  reckoned  without  my  host.     On 

^°"  77tr''''^^      ^  ^^  governor's  &t  head  I  feU,  down  he  went,  and 

as  he  fell  back  on  them,  down  went  the  whole  regi- 
ment, all — all  into  the  river,  and  perished  miserably,  but  I,  while  I  was 
picking  myself  up^  and  preparing  for  one  of  my  long  runs,  the  aunt,  the 
gaolers,  and  the  ninety-nine  sentries,  who  were  oci  the  look  out,  aJl  fell 
on  me  again,  and  back  I  was  borne  to  a  darker  cell  even  than  before. 

"  From  here,  thinks  I,  no  one  could  escape ;  but  still  I  will  try.    Per- 
severance IB  always  rewarded  in  some  way.     I  filed  the  bars,  and  tried 

^  getting  out  of  wi|idow ;    but  the  gaolers  pulled  me 

back  by  my  legs.     I  slipped  into  the  bag  of  a  Jew 

old-clothes-man,  who  came  into  the  prison  during  the  absence  of  the  late 

governor's  mother-in-law's  aunt.     Even  here  I  was  disappointed;  the 

Jew  fell  over  the  bridse  into  the  river,  and  I  was 

THE  BA,0 

recaptured.  But  one  morning,  when  these  and  many 
other  disappointments  had  been  preying  upon  me  for  a  long  time, 
I  happened  to  look  into  a  three-cornered  bit  of  looking-glass,  the  last 
remnant  of  long-vanished  prosperity.  I  started !  '  O  Munchausen ! ' 
said  I,  ^how  beautifully  thin  you  have  become,  escape  is  no  longer 
impossible,  you  have  tried  boots,  chimney-pots,  windows,  and  clothes. 

bags, — try  the  keyhole.'    It  was  a  brilliant  thought. 

Irn'f  K  ^Ho'S^^^     So»  ^ti^  ^  ^^  8«>1«"  ^^  ^U  gone  to  bed,  I 

quietly  passed  myself  through  the  keyhole,  and  out 
of  the  prison.     I  was  free  ;  but,  indeed,  at  a  great  cost.     The  e£fort  to 

get  my  right  leg  through,  without  puUing  oiff  my  foot, 
^^^o^nlT"^  ^"  «>  ff^^  *J^t  I  stretched  myself  a  little  too  much  ; 

and  it  was  not  until  I  had  been  mangled  in  a 
'  Baker's  patent,'  rolled  up  into  a  spiral  twisty  and  re-wdded  under 
Nasmyth's  steam-hammer,  that  I  regained  my  handsome  proportions. 
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Even  to  this  day  I  feel  after  a  good  dinner  a  great  wish  to  unroll 
myself;  and  that  unpleasant  sensation,  I  fear,  I  shall  never  get  rid  o£ 

"  Of  my  many  other  escapes  I  can  hardly  treat  so  fully ;  some  indeed, 
for  political  reasons,  I  dare  not  mention  at  alL  I  once  escaped  from  a 
raging  fire  in  a  rather  curious  manner ;  I  jumped,  with  a  countess  and 
her  three  daughters,  into  a  water-butt,  and  we  all  six  rolled  down  three 

flights  of  stairs,  through  the  hall,  out  of  the  front 

^^ ^m.^™"'     ^^^^  ^^  *o  *^®  ^^   "^   safety.      I  mention  this, 

because  it  was  a  most  fortunate  idea  to  think  of  such 
a  plan  ;  the  water  out  of  the  butt  (which  was  full  when  we  started) 
extinguished  all  the  flames  as  we  tumbled  down  the  three  flights  of 
bnming  stairs,  and  saved  my  friend  Prince  Napoleon,  in  whose  palace 
the  fire  occurred,  at  least  five  millions  of  francs. 

^  I  r^nember  escaping  from  a  whale  which  had  swallowed  me,  by 
boilding  a  boat,  oars,  and  rudder  complete,  out  of  the  whalebone  which 

I  found  inside ;  and  then  rowing  out  on  the  occasion 
of  her  taking  a  drink  of  sea  water,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  harpooning  her  with  a  whalebone  harpoon ;  and  afterwards,  with  some 
considerable  trouble,  rowing  with  the  unwieldy  monster  to  the  nearest 
port,  where,  by  great  good  fortune,  I  disposed  of  the  blubber  for  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

*^But  my  last    escape   was   from  the  scaffold   itself,   and    is  only 

ESCAFS  FRoii  THE      Hoticeable    for   the    coolness   with    which    it    was 

GALLOWS.  carried  out.      I  will  not   mention  the  date,  for  a 

reason ;  but  it  was  at  the  Old  Bailey.     About,  as  it  seemed,  to  sufler ; 

bat,  indeed,  for  no  fault  of  my  own.     A  trusted  friend  had,  in  a  hasty 

moment,  killed   his  tax-collector;  —  I,  who  detest 

mTHCHAUsra        tax-collectors,  and  love  my  friends,  took  upon  myself 

TAX-CO1UCT0B8.      the  guilt,  and  trusted  to  my  ready  wit  for  an  escape. 

Mark  the  result !  As  we  ascended  the  scaffold,  the 
sheriff  walked  before  me ;  he  had  a  very  short  neck.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  his  neck  would  better  bear  stretching  than  mine.  As  we  reached 
the  drop,  I  threw  the  halter  that  had  embraced  my  throat  round  his  ; 
whipped  the  long  end  over  the  beam,  counted  Calcraft  a  ^  One,  Two, 
Three '  on  his  eyes  and  nose,  that  set  him  dancing ;  slipped  below,  drew 
the  bolt,  and  the  innocent  but  unwieldy  sheriff  was  playing  my  part 

to  perfection.     Off  I  ran,  out  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
raf^w^"^  Bore     ^^^^  Ludgate  Hill,  over  Blackfriars  Bridge,  on  to 

the  Crystal  Palace ;  where  that  afternoon,  to  allay 
suspicion,  I  performed  on  the  low  rope,  before  a  select  but  admiring 
company.** 
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YOUNG  LADS  AND  YOUNG  LADIES. 


-•c*- 


Thbre  was  a  young  lady  of  York 
Much  given  to  scandal  and  talk ; 

They  said  that  her  tongue 

On  iirires  waa  hung, 
And  wish*d  her  in  China  or  Cork ! 

There  was  a  young  lad  from  the  Liffey, 
Very  touchy,  and  testy,  and  tiffey; 

Says  Papa,  "Here's  the  cane, 

Tou  shall  taste  it  again. 
If  you  don*t  bundle  off  in  a  jiffey  ! " 

There  was  a  young  springal  of  Rye 
Teiy  ¥ain  of  a  cast  in  his  eye; 

He  thought  that  his  squint 

Great  beauty  had  in*t, 
And  was  proud  that  he  look'd  like  a  Guy  ! 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Wales 
Who  voVd  that  she  hated  the  males; 
Asked  one,  "Is  it  true 
That  they  say  you're  a  shrew. 
And  a  great  deal  too  sharp  with  your  nails? 

There  was  a  young  lad  liyed  at  Goole 
Who  declared  he  would  not  go  to  school ; 

But  a  rod  from  the  pickle 

Just  gave  him  a  ti«kle, 
And  prevented  his  proving  a  fool ! 
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A    REAL    LIVE    HERMIT. 

BT  EDMtJND  KOUTLEDGE. 

ON  Saturday,  the  31st  of  October,  mj  friend  Tom  Chatter,  of  the 
Engineering  Department  of  iJie  War  Office,  and  I,  went  down  by 
the  9  A.M.  tnin  to  8  *  *  *,  a  little  village  thirty  miles  north  of 
Lowion,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Mopes,  the  Hermit. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  station,  we  made  our  way  (at  the  suggestion 
of  Chatter)  to  the  Bailway  Inn,  and  there  partook  of  some  bread-and- 
cheeae  and  ale,  befiire  we  set  o£F  to  visit  the  celebrated  fuliginous 
reclnse. 

Mine  host  was  a  capital  spectmen  of  the  good  old  country  innkeeper, 
ami  apparently  was  pleased  to  see  visitors,  rather  on  account  of  their 
compai^,  than  irom  a  hope  of  TnnVing  &  little  money  out  of  them.  Of 
comae  we  chatted  for  M»ne  time  about  Mr.  Mopes,  with  whose  doings 
the  host  seemed  very  well  acquainted,  although  he  had  not  set  eyes  on 
him  nnce  that  mi^nided  man  wee  a  boy.  We  learned  from  him  that 
the  hermit's  life  was  as  precarious  as  that  of  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and 
diat  if  there  was  any  difference  between  him  and  a  Innatic,  they  were 
bottialike.  Boni&oe  was  looked  upon  by  the  villagers  as  a  wag  in  a  small 
way,  and  this  fiut  will  probably  account  fcv  hia  last  quaint  remark. 
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Aiier  settling  our  little  score,  and  promising  to  pay  him  a  second 
vifiit  on  our  return,  we  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Hermit's 
domicUe. 

It  was  one  of  those  lovelj  autumn  mornings,  when  Nature  seems  so 
fresh  and  to  be  in  such  good  humour  as  to  cause  her  to  impart  some  of 
her  cheerfulness  to  people  who  may  feel  inclined  to  enjoy  themselves. 
The  delightful  change  from  crowded,  dusty,  payemented  London  to  the 
soft  grass  of  the  country,  and  the  j^easiire  of  being  able  to  walk  in  the 
road,  had  such  an.  exhilarating  efleafc  on  us  botk^  that  almost  every 
minute  we  slapped  eiick  otiier  ob  tiie  back  witik  perfect  glee,  and 
before  we  had  walked  half  m,  naLoj,  we  joined  ni  singing  the  Soldiers* 
Chorus  from  "  Faust,''  8»  knuSy  and  with  suA  vehement  enjoyment  as 
to  startle  the  geese  that  wev»  iMfly  feeing'  by  ike  nadside,  and  also  to 
bring  three  buxom  wendlies  to  the  doors  of  their  cottages  with  amaze- 
ment plainly  depicted  on  their  red^  dbeesy,  joHy-lookiag  feces. 

Suddenly,  as  we  readlied  a  red-brick  house,  situate  at  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  village,  Chatter  struck  me  smartly  on  the  back,  and 
in  a  sepulchral  voice  exclaimed, — 

"  Now  we  are  on  his  property." 

"  What,  the  Hermit's  t"  said  I. 

"To  be  sure;  he  owns,  so  I  am  told,  at  least  a  thousand  acres  about 
here.** 

"  But  if  he  never  leaves  his  house,  how  can  he  get  any  rent  from  his 
kndr' 

"  Ah,  I  never  thought  of  that,"  replied  Chatter.  ''Ton  see,  the  last 
time  I  was  here  I  didn't  like  to  ask  him  much  about  his  afBetiis,  or  lus 
queer  style  of  living,  but  I  suppose  an  agent  collects  his  rents,  deduotixkg, 
of  course,  a  very  handsome  commission." 

When  we  turned  a  oomer  of  the  road,  on  old  fermhouse  rose  before 
us;  but,  on  approaching  it,  we  peiceived  that  seveial  portions  of  the 
irregularly-shaped  roof  had  fellen  in,  and  that  of  some  of  the  out- 
buildings, there  remained  only  the  bare  brick  walls  and  a  few 
rafters.  As  we  came  tip  to  the  house,  we  noticed  in  a  field  to  our 
right  the  remains  of  two  hayricks :  circular  blackened  masses  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  high.  In  vain  I  looked  for  a  front  door  as  an 
entrance  to  this  strange  house,  but  Chatter,  who  seemed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  bearings  of  the  place,  directed  my  attention  to  a 
side  entrance.  Ton  passed  through  a  nanow  gate,  which  led  the  way 
to  a  small  yard,  which  was  crowded  by  tramps  and  a  few  decently 
dieased  people,  all  of  whom  seemed  coneentrating  their  attention  on  a 
small  weU-barred  window,  which  from  wh«e  we  were  standing  looked 
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like  the  caaemfliit  of  a  scullery,  and  gave  us  the  idea  that  the  people 
were  tradesmen  muting  for  orders. 

<<  This  must  be  the  Hermit's  Court/'  said  I.     **  Come^  Chatter,  let's 
wait  upon  him  at  once." 

*^  Not  so  tost"  said  my  oompsnion,  catching  me  hy  the  ann.     *^  We 
must  survey  the  place  first." 

We  then  passed  on  to  the  left  of  the  house,  and  noticed  that  all  the 
windows  were  denuded  of  every  atom  of  glass  they  had  once  poBsessed. 
Theshuttersy  or  their  remains,  were  up,  and  stoat  fneoes  of  timber,  three 
or  four  to  each  window,  were  securely  &stened  across  the  framework,  thus 
effectually  preventing  any  chance  of  robbers  breaking  in  to  secure  the 
bags  of  gold  which  popular  report  declared  Mr.  Mopes  to  poe8e49s. 
The  ground  was  strewn  with  logs,  pieces  of  iron,  leaves,  and  other 
rubbish ;  and,  viewed  from  whatever  point  you  pleased,  the  whole 
place  had  a  singularly  cheerless  and  unsightly  appearance.  After 
wandering  leisurely  round  the  house,  and  with  pardonable  (1)  curiosity 
endeavouring  fruitlessly  to  find  an  eyelet  hole  in  some  of  the  windows 
or  doors.  Chatter  directed  my  attention  to  a  dilapidated  coach-house, 
in  which  were  the  fiist  rotting  remains  of  an  old-fiishioned  gig,  which 
had  stood  there  untouclied  for  the  last  sixteen  years — at  least  so  said 
Chatter,  and  he  onght  to  know,  seeing  that  this  was  his  third  visit  to 
the  eccentric  anchorite.  Having  by  this  time  completed  the  tour  of  the 
buildings,  we  passed  the  little  wicket,  and  entered  the  anall 
court-yard  where  were  assembled  Mr.  Mopes's  visitors.  We  made  our 
way  to  a  window,  devoid  of  glass,  but  secur^y  crossed  by  iron  bars,  at  a 
distance  of  some  three  inches  one  from  the  odier.  In  the  illustration 
with  which  the  article  on  the  Hermit  in  London  Society  was  adorned, 
the  shutter  appears  to  have  been  thrown  back,  and  a  stream  of  light 
floods  the  miserable  i^xuiiment  in  which  our  anchorite  resides.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  for  a  shutter  was 
placed  behind  the  window,  leaving  only  a  space  of  about  twelve  inches, 
through  which  the  hermit  could  see  us,  or  we  could  gase  into  his  cell. 
As  we  came  to  the  window,  we  noticed  a  youth — probably  a  draper's 
assistant  from  the  neighboturing  town  of  H  .  .  .  .  — with  his  head 
bent  close  to  the  bars  of  the  window,  just  between  which  we  could  see 
a  brown  hand  pouring  a  liquid  from  a  black  bottle  into  a  wine-glass 
without  a  stem.  Standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  window,  we 
heard  the  following  conversation  between  the  lad  and  the  mysterious 
teoant ;  the  former,  we  should  add,  was  dressed  in  the  most  approved 
gent-style  of  costume — ^the  most  promin^at  features  of  which  were  a 
strangely  shaped  collar,  printed  in  two  cdiours    and  spoiled  in  the 
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working,  a  scarf  displaying  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  a  white 
hat,  with  a  narrow  black  band  and  rim  of  the  same  colour.  This 
individual  first  took  the  proffered  glass,  and  after  draining  its  contents, 
exclaimed : — 

''  Not  bad  tipple,  Mr.  Mopes.  Gin  was  always  my  fayourite  beve- 
rage." 

Then  spoke  a  deep  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  window.  In  its 
utterance  stuttering  and  eloquent  tones  were  strangely  commingled. 
The  voice  seemed  to  belong  to  a  person  of  joyous  mood,  for  it  laughed 
continually ;  and  yet  it  at  first  cast  a  deep  chill  upon  the  hearts  of  its 
hearers,  so  sepulchral  and  weirdlike  did  it  sound. 

"Ah,  ah  !  you  like  gin,  then ;  and  strong,  too,  I  guess V* 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Mopes,  I  don't  like  my  liquors  mixed.  Your  gin  seems 
somewhat  strong,  too.     Do  you  get  it  from  H  .  .  .  .  ? '' 

"  Yes,  it's  sent  to  me  whenever  I  want  some.  But,  come  now, 
yon  drink  your  gin.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  it  measured  by  a  sac- 
charometer ) " 

*<  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir  ;  can't  say  as  I  should  mind.  But  what  is 
a  saccharometer,  Mr.  Mopes  1  There's  a  racehorse  of  that  name,  but  I 
never  heard  of  anything  else  like  it." 

"  Ah,  you're  not  so  wise,  then,  as  some  people.  A  saccharometer  is 
an  instarument  used  to  indicate  the  density  of  the  liquid  extracted  from 

maltb     Do  you  see  9  do  you  un 1 "     (Mr.  Mopes  seemed  very  eager 

that  his  audience  should  understand  his  remarks,  and  therefore  at  the 
end  of  almost  every  sentence  he  said,  "  Do  you  un — 9  "  —  understand 
seemed  too  long  a  word  for  him.) 

"Yes,  Mr.  Mopes,  I  see  what  you  mean.  Now,  a  little  sugar  in 
your  gin  ain't  altogether  a  bad  thing." 

«  Per — ^perhaps  not,  but  I  don't  keep  sug — sugar ;  do  you  un — 1 " 

The  bibacious  youth  glancing  round,  and  seeing  Chatter  and  myself 
apparently  waiting  for  an  audience,  bowed  to  the  hermit  and  walked 
away.     It  was  now  Chatter's  turn. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Mopes,"  said  ha  ''  I've  come  to  see  you  again. 
Do  you  recollect  me  1.". 

"  No  I  don't,"  was  the  reply,  and  then  followed  a  deep  guffitw,  as  if 
expressive  of  the  delight  the  hermit  felt  at  humbling  Chatter. 

"  Well,  never  mind.  I've  brought  a  friend  to  see  you.  Come  to  the 
window,"  said  Chatter,  addressing  me. 

I  approached,  and  stared  diligently  through  the  small  space  which  the 
shutter  had  left.  In  a  little  miserable  apartment,  the  walls  of  which 
were  just  visible,  I  could  see  a  fire  burning,  and  standing  erect  before  it 
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a  tall  fignre  clad  in  a  loose  garment,  with  a  stick,  which  he  used  as  a 
poker,  in  his  hand.  On  the  floor,  all  over  the  room,  and  on  a  miserahle 
table,  were  bottles  (some  broken)  innumerable.  Just  opposite  the 
window  were  lying  a  dozen  eggB^  several  of  which  were  perfectly  green, 
and  smelt  nnpleasantly,  while  dose  to  them  I  conld  perceive  two  rolls, 
mildewed  and  fidling  to  pieces.  Near  the  fire  was  a  small  heap  of  fiiggots, 
and  just  behind  the  table,  which  stood,  by-the-by,  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  was  a  black -looking  cloth,  which  probably  covered  the  soot 
and  cinders  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Traveller  id.  AU  the  Year  Round,  As 
soon  as  my  eyes  had  traversed  the  room,  and  I  had  mentally  taken  a 
note  of  its  contents,  I  bowed,  and  said,  "  Good  morning ;  T  hope  you  are 
well,  Mr.  Mopes." 

"  Yes,  I*m  pret — pretty  well,  although  I  have  ra — ^rather  a  bad  cold. 
I  gen — generally  enjoy  good  health,  but  occa — occasionally  catch  cold 
through  infection.     Do  you  un — % " 

«  I  can't  say  that  I  do." 

**  Well,  then,  you  see  Fm  veiy  fond  of  chil— children,  and  when — 
whenever  they  come  to  see  me,  I  give  them  sweets.  Do  you  see  them 
in  those  bot — ^bottles  %  " 

I  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  hand,  and  saw  several  large  bottles 
full  of  bulls'  eyes  and  other  sweetstuff. 

'^  Well,  then,  the  chil — children  that  come  to  see  me  oft — often  have 
colds,  and  I  thin — think  I  catch  it  from  them.  Do  you  see,  do  you 
un— t" 

All  this  time  the  hermit  had  kept  by  his  fire,  and  as  his  hovel  was 
filled  with  smoke,  I  could  not  make  out  his  features  at  all. 

Chatter  then  took  np  the  gauntlet,  and  opened  the  conversation  by 
asking  the  hermit  if  he  still  disapproved  of  engineering  as  much  as  he 
did  the  last  time  they  had  had  a  conversation  on  the  subject.  This 
suddenly  recalled  to  the  hermit's  mind  the  previous  visit  of  Chatter,  and 
he  b^an  a  long  disquisition  about  the  disadvantages  we  had  derived 
from  the  many  inventions  and  discoveries  which  had  come  to  light.  He 
objected  to  eveiy  change  which  had  taken  place  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  except  the  discoveries  in  medical  science,  and  yet  these 
had  not  been  productive  of  much  good,  for,  through  the  effects  of  our 
boasted  civilixation,  our  diseases  had  increased  veiy  rapidly,  and  far  more 
people  died  now  of  diseases  than  in  former  times. 

"I  have  got  an  orbituary  (gic)  of  1680,  somewhere  about  here," 
said  he. 

''  Indeed !  I  should  like  to  see  it  veiy  much,"  said  the  astute  Chatter, 
wishing  to  draw  him  out  of  his  retirement. 
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"  I  can-— can't  find  it  now,  because  my  place  is  in  nith — ^rather  a 
dis — disordered  state." 

There  was  certainly  no  mistake  about  that 

I  am  sorry  that,  as  I  was  unable  to  take  notes,  I  ha/ve  now  to  trust  to 
my  memory  for  this  account  of  our  interview  with  Mr.  Mopes.  As  may 
be  easily  imagined,  our  conversation  soon  turned  on  Mr.  Dickens's 
account  of  him  in  "  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground." 

Poor  Mr.  Mopes  seemed  in  a  great  rage  about  it.  He  declared  that 
if  Mr.  Dickens  ever  came  to  see  him,  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
and  that  then  he  only  asked  him  if  he  was  well,  and  if  his  room  always 
smoked.  He  added  that  the  account  published  had  scarcely  a  particle  of 
truth  in  it,  and  that  he  had  felt  very  much  inclined  to  bring  an  action 
for  libel  against  the  author. 

"Then  perhaps  you  prefer  the  account  in  London  Society?** 
suggested  I. 

"  Well,  that  isn't  tr — ^true  either.  I  rec — recollect  that  two  people 
came  here,  and  one  asked  leave  to  ske — sketdi  the  place — do  you  un —  % 
and  then  I  had  a  long  ch— -chat  with  them.  They  both  said  they  were 
sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Dick — Dickens's  account  was  not  cor— correct ; 
and  then  one  said  that  he  hoped  I  did — didn't  imagine  that  he — ^he  was 
go — going  to  write  about  me ;  but  he  did  in  spi — spite  of  that.  Do 
you  uji — 1" 

"  Do  you  often  see  the  newspapers  1"  asked  Chatter. 

"  No,  not  oft— often.  Now  and  then  my  visitors  giv — ^give  me  one ; 
but  my  eyesight  is  too  bad  to  ena — enable  me  to  read  much." 

"  You  have  a  good  many  visitors,  I  suppose  f "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  yes  1  about  twen — ^twenty  thousand  each  year ;  so  that  although 
I  never  leave  the  house,  yet  nob— nobody  can  say  I  m  out  of  the — ^the 
WOT — ^world.     Do  you  see?" 

"  Oh,  here's  a  man  who  wants  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Mopes,"  said 
Chatter,  pointing  to  a  tramp  who  had  been  standing  near  \is  for  about 
five  minutes. 

The  speech  had  the  desired  effect^  and  picking  his  way  between  the 
bottles  that  were  lying  about^  the  hermit  at  length  came  to  the  window, 
and  I  was  consequently  enabled  to  get  a  better  view  of  him. 

The  sole  garment  that  he  had  on  was  a  large  blanket,  which  he  wore 
after  the  manner  of  the  Jews  in  old  pictures.  His  eyes  were  laige^ 
and  his  nose  well  formed.  The  rest  of  his  face  was  covered  with  long 
black  hair ;  while  that  on  his  head  hung  down  over  his  neck,  and  seemed 
matted  in  lumps  with  grease,  giving  one  a  faint  idea,  as  fiir  as  regards 
thickness,  of  the  serpents  with  which  the  heads  of  the  Furies  were 
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supposed  to  be  adorned.  He  seemed  a  tall  man,  and  as  in  the  act  of 
drawing  bis  blanket  well  round  him  I  could  see  the  greater  part  of  his 
person,  I  observed  that  he  was  rather  thin,  aikL  that  his  figure  was  that 
of  a  well-made  man. 

As  he  came  to  the  window,  he  squatted  down,  and  began  to  question 
ihd  beggar. 

«  What  is  your  name  1  " 

"  Miles  Murphy,  sir.'' 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ? '' 

"  Chatham,  sir,  's  my  native  plaoe,  and  I'm  a  good  Catholic." 
Good  Catholic  1     Then,  you  were  not  bom  at  Chatham  !  ** 
Ah,  shure,  no,  sir ;  I  was  bom  in  Boseommon.'' 

*^  In  Ros — ^Roscommon.  What  tow — town  is  next  to  it  ?  Do  you 
un— 1" 

''  Shore,  sir,  the  next  town  's  Gralway." 

"  You're  teUiog  me  a  He,  sir !  Galway  is  forty  miles  ofil  Now, 
sir,  what  are — are  you  1     Do  you  un —  1 " 

'Tve  bin  a  sodger,  sir,  in  the  3rd  and  the  14th ;  and  I've  bin  to 
Thrinidad,  the  Barbadoes,  and  Grenada." 

''  Grenada !     What's  l^e  cap — capital  town  there  ?  " 

"  Shure,  sir,  they  call  it  Scotland." 

"  It's  an  abom — ^bominable  lie,  sir  !  My  grandf — ^grand&,ther  was 
governor  there.  So  go  away,  sir  1  I  won — ^won't  give  you  a  far — 
£yrthing."  The  poor  fellow  slank  away;  and  we  resumed  our 
conversation. 

''  Do  you  give  much  money  to  tramps )  "  asked  Chatter. 

"  Yes,  about  two  pou — ^pounds  a  week,"  was  the  reply. 

On  looking  carefully  at  the  floor,  I  could  see  that  pennies  were  lying 
here  and  there.  When  the  answers  given  by  a  tramp  to  the  hermit 
prove  to  be  correct,  he  grubs  about  with  his  hands ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
finds  a  penny,  he  hands  the  coin  to  the  beggar 

Just  then  a  cat  came  out  of  the  room,  jumped  on  the  window-sill, 
and  took  a  walk  in  the  country.  This  circumstance  induced  me  to  ask 
the  hermit  if  he  found  his  cat  much  company.  The  fact  of 
such  companionship,  however,  he  strongly  denied,  probably  on  prin- 
ciple; for  I  observed  that  he  contradicted  every  idea  we  ventured 
to  utter,  no  matter  on  what  subject.  We  next  chatted  on 
the  subject  of  dogs;  and  Chatter  was  soon  lost  in  the  mazes  of  a 
deep  argument  as  to  which  was  the  most  &ithful  kind  of  dc»g.  Tom, 
who  possessed  a  retriever,  declared  that  no  dog  was  equal  to  it  in 
sagacity,  whilst  our  fuliginous  friend  as  stoutly  stuck  up  for  the  mastiff, 
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and  soon  completely  discomfited  the  nnfortunate  Chatter.  The  defeat 
HO  pleased  Mr.  Mopes,  that  he  insisted  that  we  should  take  a  glass  of 
sherry ;  and  although  the  glass  was  the  same  stemless  utensil  which  had 
lately  contained  the  gin,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  sheny  was  rery 
good  indeed.  The  hermit  then  told  us  that  a  friend  of  his  invented  an 
instrument  called  a  dunometer  ;  and  as  neither  of  us  had  ever  heard  the 
term,  we  ventured  to  ask  its  meaning.  It  appeared  that  his  friend 
lived  in  chambers,  and  that  in  the  door  he  stuck  a  piece  of  glass,  by 
means  of  which  he  could  see  any  visitor  as  he  approached.  If  by  any 
chance  it  happened  to  be  a  dun,  he  was  not  at  home ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  he  called  the  instrument  a  *^  dunometer."  Chatter  was  so 
delighted  with  this  anecdote,  that  he  at  once  produced  a  field-glass, 
which  was  no  sooner  handed  to  the  hermit  than  he  looked  through  it 
at  the  surrounding  country  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  My  friend  Tom, 
who,  ever  since  the  argument  on  engineering,  had  been  longing  to  have 
a  dig  at  the  recluse,  now  suggested  that  at  least  in  this  case  the  hermit 
must  admit  the  i^ivantage  of  science ;  but  even  this  fact  the  man  denied, 
and  declared  that  the  field-glass  was  an  invention  in  medical  science.  'It 
was  useless  arguing  this  question  any  further;  so,  after  gratefully 
accepting  the  index  finger  he  offered  to  us,  we  said  good  morning,  and 
took  our  leave. 
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REMABKABLE    TBAVELLEBS. 

BY  WILLIAM  DALTON, 
Auihor  of  ^  The  WolJ-Boy  of  China^"  '*The  Tiger  Prince,*' 

WILT  J  AM  ADAMS, 

THE  FIB8T  ENOLISH  TBAYELLEB  IK  JAPAN. 

i  T  the  end  of  the  year  1612,  some  English  merchants  being  at 
ix.  Bantam,  in  Java,  received  at  the  hands  of  the  captain  of  a 
Japanese  junk  a  letter  bearing  a  superscription  that  must  have  no  little 
surprised  them.     It  ran  as  follows :  — 

TO  MY  UNKNOWN  COUNTBYMEN  AND  FRIENDS. 

DisuujTO  this  Letter,  by  yoor  good  means,  or  a  copy  of  it,  or  the  news  it 
contains,  may  oome  into  the  hands  of  one  of  many  of  my  acqaaintancos  in 
limehonae,  or  elsewhere,  or  in  Kent,  in  Gillingham  by  Bochester. 

The  contents  of  this  queerly  addressed  epistle  were  sad,  gloomy,  and 
despairing,  fiill  of  longings  and  yearnings  of  the  writer  to  hear  news  of 
his  loved  ones  in  England^  to  see  and  hear  once  more  a  countryman ; 
and  well  they  might  be  sad,  for  the  writer  had  been  some  ten  years 
detained  in  that^  at  that  period,  terra  incoffnitay  Japan.  How  he  got 
to  that  £ax  Eastern  empire,  the  many  adventures  he  passed  through 
during  his  long,  long  detention  there,  and  the  great  services  the  good 
man  performed  there  for  his  own  countrymen,  the  Dutch,  and  even  his 
great  enemies  the  Portuguese,  it  will  be  the  province  of  this  short 
biography  to  disclose.  I  will  premise  only  that  his  courage,  wisdom, 
padence,  and  tmtiring  energy,  entitle  him  not  only  to  a  place  under  the 
above  heading,  but  to  a  conspicuous  niche  in  the  history  of  English 
maritime  adventure;  for  as  Lord  Elgin  was  the  last,  so  was  our  hero  the 
first  Briton  to  complete  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  governments 
of  England  and  Japan. 

The  first  thirty  years  of  Will  Adams's  career  may  be  briefly  told. 
Bom  in  the  town  of  Gillingham,  near  Chatham,  he  was  at  the  early  age 
of  twelve  years  apprenticed  to  a  ship-master,  named  Nicholas  Diggines, 
at  Limehouse.  Having  served  his  time,  he  entered  the  royal  navy  of 
Queen  Bess,  in  which  he  saw  some  good  hard  service,  circumnavigating 
the  globe  with  Frobisher  or  Drake ;  and  having  given  to  and  received 
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some  good  hard  blows  from  the  Spaniards,  in  the  great  and  glorious  sea- 
fight  with  the  Armada^  that  the  mightj  Philip  of  Spain  sent  to  uproot 
the  people  of  these  isles,  to  re-sow  the  land  with  Spaniards.  In  the 
rojal  servioe,  Adams  attained  the  rank  of  master  and  pilot.  But  in 
those  days,  as  in  the  present,  the  royal  navy,  at  least  to  men  of  humble 
birth,  was  more  productiTe  of  hard  knocks  than  solid  pudding,  our 
gallant  pilot  therefore  took  service  with  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Barbary  Merchants.  After  twelve  years,  however,  in  this  service,  he 
seems  to  have  reaped  but  little  profit;  for  as  about  this  time  the 
English  people  were  going  fidrly  mad  with  the  rumotu^  of  the  vast 
wealth  being  gathered  by  Portuguese  and  Dutch  in  the  Indies,  Adams, 
whose  great  reputation  as  a  navigator  had  reached  the  Low  Countries, 
gladly  accepted  an  offer  from  the  Dutch  East-India  Company,  then  just 
formed,  to  accompany  a  fleet  being  fitted  out  in  the  Texel,  for  the  South 
Sea,  in  the  important  position  of  pilot  major.  From  that  moment  com- 
mences that  series  of  adventures  which  were  to  result  in  giving  him  a 
place  on  the  roll  of  European  worthies.  The  fleet  consisted  of  five  ships, 
the  largest  of  which  was,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  period, 
called  the  '^  Admiral."  This  was  what  we  should  now  call  the  "  flag 
ship,"  for  she  carried  Jacques  Mahay,  the  commander  in  chief,  who  was 
called  the  "  general,**  and  with  whom  Adams  sailed. 

l^ow  comes  a  catalogue  of  disasters,  a  record  of  nuseiy,  that  in  these 
days,  when  ships  are  something  larger  than  mere  tubs,*  and  cleaner  than 
floating  dust-bins,  when  discipline  is  applied  as  much  to  personal  habits 
and  mental  culture,  as  to  mere  militaiy  routine ;  when  steam,  by  short- 
ening distances,  or  rather  time  in  reaching  them,  and  colonization,  gold- 
digging,  or  conquest,  has  placed  a  civilized  community  upon  what,  in  the 
days  of  which  I  am  writing,  were  but  barren  shores,  or  perhaps  worse, 
inhabited  by  cannibals,  would  be  impossible.  These  sad  records,  hovr- 
cver,  serve  to  immcurtalize  the  daring  and  hardihood  of  those  fatiiiers  of 
European  navies,  who  did  so  much  to  alter  the  face  of  our  modern  world. 

The  destination  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  the  Pacific  Ocean,  then  knoTvn 
as  the  Great  South  Sea.  Setting  sail  from  the  Texel  at  the  end  of  June,  in 
the  year  1598,  in  August  they  anchored  off  the  Cape  de  Yerds ;  but  here, 
finding  the  climate  so  unhealthy  that  a  dangerous  sickness  ran  through 
the  whole  fleet,  they  lifted  anchor ;  but,  alas  !  the  mischief  was  already- 
done  ;  in  a  few  days  after,  the  general  and  many  of  the  men  died.     Dy 

*  Why,  it  seema  but  the  other  day  that  the  writer  saw  the  little  cockle-shell  of 
a  vessel  in  which  Captain  Cook  circumnavigated  the  globe.  Not  being  a  sailor^ 
he  wonld  as  soon  have  made  the  voyage  in  a  halfpenny  steamboat. 
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the  tinie  thej  reached  ihe  ooast  of  Guinea,  they  had  been  six  months 
ftt  eea,  the  general  inrJrnfww  had  increasedy  and,  to  add  to  their  miaexy, 
Ihej  fimsd  themaeiveB  abort  of  provisions  and  irater.  Another  month 
at  sea,  and  they  anchored  off  an  island  ocmtaining  about  ei^ty  houses. 
This  phue  they  took  by  force ;  t.  e.,  in  their  great  extremities  they 
became  {Hiates,  and  phmdered  the  poor  inhabitants.  By  this  barbai;ity, 
however,  they  benefitted  but  little,  for  a  few  days  after  they  had  again 
pat  to  sea,  provisions  ran  so  short,  that  the  men's  aUowaace  per  diem 
was  but  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread,  with  a  like  small  proportion 
of  wine  and  water.  Thus,  poor  starving  wretdies,  they  became  so  rave* 
nous,  that  they  devoured  the  very  calf-skins  with  which  in  those  days 
it  was  ^e  custom  to  cover  ship's  ropes.  Nevertheless,  stout-heartedly 
bearing  up  against  all  difficulties,  these  poor  sickly  fellows  went  on  their 
way,  and  in  April  (the  commencement  of  winter  in  those  latitudes)  they 
reached  the  newly-discovered  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  they  were 
rewaxded  by  reaching  an  iaiand,  upon  which  they  found  an  ample  supply 
of  penguins,  fire-wood,  and  water. 

In  these  straits  they  passed  the  winter,  which  lasted  from  April  to 
August ;  but  the  miserable  men  had  but  a  sorry  time  of  it  j  suffering 
from  inoeBsant  snow,  hail,  h^mger, — for  their  appetites  being  whetted  by 
the  intense  cold,  ample  as  the  provisions  seemed  at  first,  they  had  now 
become  dioart^ — losses  of  anchors  and  masts,  and  worse,  the  lives  of  more 
than  one  hundred  of  the  men. 

At  the  end  of  August  they  entered  the  Pacific ;  but  here  they  en- 
countered a  storm  so  terrible  that  the  ships  parted  company.  Foreseeing, 
however,  the  probability  of  such  an  accident,  the  new  *'  general,''  who,  by 
^e  way,  had  made  his  own  ship,  instead  of  that  in  which  Adams  sailed, 
the  "  admiral,"  had  named  ihe  island  of  Mocha,  on  the  coast  of  Cluli,  as 
the  plaoe  of  rendezvous.  Neither  <' Admiral "  nor  the  other  ships  were, 
however,  met  with  at  Mocha ;  so  Adams  bent  his  sails  for  the  island  of 
Santa  Maria.  Being  once  mc»:e  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  observing 
a  number  of  men  upon  the  land  a  oouple  of  leagues  from  the  island,  they 
determined  to  land,  and  barter  with  these  people  for  the  necessities  of 
life;  For  this  purpose,  a  party  went  ashore,  and  were  so  well  received, 
that,  a  few  days  after,  the  captain  of  the  ship,  with  twenty-three  men, 
among  whom  was  the  brother  of  Adams,  again  landed,  and  were  all 
dain  by  tiie  savages,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  it  appeared, 
were  among  them. 

After  this  disaster,  Adams  made  for  the  island  of  Santa  Maria.  At 
tiiat  pfause  they  fell  in  with  the  "Admiral,"  at  which  they  were  over- 
joyed.    Their  joy,  however,  was  soon  changed  to  bitter  grief,  when, 
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going  on  board,  they  found  that  the  Bufferings  of  the  crew  exceeded  their 
own,  that  in  fact  the  flag-ship  having  reached  Mocha  some  days  before 
them,  the  '^  General "  and  all  his  officers,  with  a  lai^  party  of  men, 
being  induced  to  go  ashore,  had  been  treacherously  set  upon  and  mur- 
dered, at  the  instigation  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  brave  fellows,  however,  having  thus  found  some  little  consolation 
in  their  meeting  once  more,  next  began  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
merchants,  their  employers.  Somewhat  curiously,  it  was  only  now  that 
they  began  to  understand  that  their  merchandise,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  woollen  cloths,  would  be  unsaleable  in  hot  places,  like  the  Moluccas 
and  the  Indies,  where  the  people  wore  little  clothing ;  and  thus  the 
honest  fellows  were  at  their  wits'  ends  to  know  what  course  to  take  to 
make  the  remnant  of  their  disastrous  voyage  profitable  to  their  "  owners.** 
At  this  juncture,  a  certain  Dutchman,  who  had  been  in  Japan  with  the 
Portuguese,  told  them  that  in  the  latter  empire  woollen  cloths  were  in 
demand.  Hence  it  wajs  resolved  at  once  to  proceed  thither ;  but  the 
expedition  seemed  to  have  been  doomed  from  thp  first.  Of  the  fleet  of 
five,  three  of  which  bore  the  auspicious  names  of  <<  Faith,"  "  Hope,"  and 
''  Charity,"  which  left  the  Texel,  but  the  two  last  remained.  A  few 
days  after  they  left  Santa  Maria,  the  "  Hope  "  went  down  in  a  great 
storm  :  thus  the  ''  Charity,'*  in  which  sailed  Adams,  was  left  to  proceed 
on  her  course  alone.  For  four  long  months  and  twenty  days  more,  this 
brave  vessel  beat  about  those  unknown  seas.  Great  must  have  been  the 
sufleriugs  of  the  men  during  that  period ;  for  towards  the  end  of  that 
time,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  land,  of  the  wjiole  crew,  but  William 
Adams  and  five  others  could  stand  upon  their  feet,  and  those  sustained 
themselves  rather  by  their  mental  vigour  than  physical  strength.  The 
master  mind  among  these  was  Adama  Under  Providence,  he  "  willed"  to 
pull  his  shipmates  through  these  great  straits,  and  he  did  so.  On 
the  night  of  the  10th  of  April,  1600,  there  happened  a  terrible  storm  ; 
but  more  terrible  were  the  swearings  of  the  captain,  and  his  incessant 
prayer  that  Gkxi  would  deliver  him  from  his  misery  by  death  ;  the  muti- 
nous moanings  of  the  starving,  dying  men,  several  of  whom,  wailing  and 
gnashing  their  teeth,  crawled  down  the  hatchway,  and  would  have  fired 
the  powder-magazine,  but  for  Adams,  who  shamed  the  wretched  fellows 
by  a  speech,  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

"  Cowards,  infidels,  back  to  your  posts,  and  do  your  duty  as  best  you 
may.  My  men,  your  miseries  have  been  great,  but  your  rewards  are  to 
come.  Would  you,  then,  at  the  last  hour  lose  all  hope  of  that  heaven 
to  which  even  now,  in  this  dire  misery,  you  are  as  near  as  if  treading 
the  land  of  your  birtL" 
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Such  were  the  words  of  this  brave  pupil  of  Drake  and  Frobisher 
and  ibej  liad  the  desired  effect  The  cowed  wretches,  ashamed  of  their 
despsir,  once  more  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel ;  and  as  Adams  had 
promised,  thej  were  rewarded ;  for  the  next  morning  they  sighted  the 
land  of  Japan. 

So  came  to  an  end,  perhaps,  the  most  disastrous  expedition  ever  sent 
forth  by  the  wealthy  merchant  adventurers  of  Holland.  Of  the  five 
magnificently  appointed  ships  that  had  sailed  from  the  Texel  in  1598, 
alter  a  voyage  of  two  years  and  ten  months,  but  one  came  to  a  safe 
anchorage,  and  that  with  a  crew  of  twenty-four  men,  so  sick  and  wasted 
\ff  want  that,  but  for  the  one  master  mind  among  them,  they  would 
never  have  set  foot  on  terra  firma  again. 

At  that  time  Japan  was  open  to  the  whole  world,  although  the 
Portoguese  were  the  only  Europeans  who  had  settled  and  opened  up  a 
trade  there  with  the  natives ;  thus  our  miserable  ocean  wanderers  were 
▼dl  received  by  the  Prince  Bungo,  who  had  them  brought  ashore,  and 
comfortably  housed. 

So  far  all  went  well  with  our  adventurers  ;  but  three  days  after  their 
landing,  Adams,  who  had,  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  of  his  captain, 
for  some  time  been  acting  chief,  became  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a 
Portuguese  Jesuit  who  was  introduced  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter 
between  him.  and  the  Japanese ;  and  with  reason,  for  he  knew  that. 
Portoguese  and  Spaniards  were  tbe  mortal  enemies  of  the  English  and 
the  Dutch. 

The  Ziozoon*  (Tycoon  he  is  now  called)  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutchmen,  sent  for  them  to  court,  which  he  then  held  at  Osaca,  the 
third  great  city  of  Japan.  To  Adtuns  alone,  however,  would  the 
potentate  grant  an  audience.  The  result  was  extremely  galling  to  the 
bold  sailor  ;  but  here  is  an  account  of  the  interview  in  his  own  quaint 
language. 

'*  I  came  to  the  great  King's  city,  who  caused  me  to  be  brought  into 
the  court,  being  a  wonderfully  costly  house,  gilded  with  gold  in 
abnndance.  Coming  before  his  highness,  he  viewed  me  weU,  and  seemed 
to  be  wonderful  favourable.  He  made  signs  to  me,  some  of  which  I 
understood,  and  some  I  did  not.  In  the  end,  there  came  one  that  coidd 
speak  Portugurae ;  by  him  the  king  (Ziozoon)  demanded  of  what  land 
I  was,  and  what  made  us  come  to  his  far-off  land.  I  showed  him  the 
name  of  our  country,  and  told  him  that  my  people  had  sought  out  the 
East  Indies,  and  desired  friendship  witb  all  kings  and  potentates  in  way 

*  Ziozoon  literally  means  lieatenant-general,  or  military  chief  of  the  empire, 
tod  nbordisate  to  the  Mikado,  or  real  emperor  of  Japan. 
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of  merchandiidiig,  having  in  our  land  many  commodities  which  Japan 
had  not,  and  also  to  buj  such  merchandize  whidi  our  country  had  not. 
Then  his  highness  asked  whether  our  country  had  wars^  and  I  answered 
yes,  with  the  Spaniaxds  and  Portuguese,  being  at  peace  with  all  other 
nations.  Further,  he  asked  me  in  what  I  did  believe  ;  I  said  in  God, 
that  made  heaven  and  eartL  His  highness  asked  me  divers  other 
questions  of  religion,  and  many  other  things,  as  what  way  we  came  to 
Japan.  Having  a  chart  of  the  world,  I  showed  him, — through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  at  which  he  wondered,  and  told  me  I  lied." 

Being  thus  kindly  received  and  questioned,  Adams,  forgetful  of  all 
personal  danger,  at  once  demanded  of  the  Ziozoon  that  his  employers 
the  Dutch,  and  his  own  countrymen,  might  at  once  be  permitted  to 
trade  with  the  Japanese,  as  did  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  To  this, 
however,  the  Prince  made  no  reply,  but,  greatly  to  the  bold  sailor's 
chagrin,  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  prison. 

Two  days  after,  the  Ziozoon  again  sent  for  Adams,  and  questioned  him 
as  to  the  wars  between  the  English  and  the  Spaniards ;  the  sailor's 
refdy  seemed  to  please  his  highness;  <'but,"  grimly  writes  Adams, 
«  in  the  end  I  was  commanded  to  prison  again." 

Eor  thirty-nine  days  Adams  was  kept  in  durance,  and  in  ignerance  of 
the  &te  of  his  shipmates,  moreover  each  day  expecting  to  be  led  forth 
to  execution  on  the  cross,-— crucifixion  being  the  mode  of  putting  male- 
&ctors  to  death.  But  what  act  of  roguery  had  Adams  committed  to 
deserve  death  1  asks  my  reader. 

Well,  not  one  ;  but  nevertheless,  as  he  afterwards  discovered,  during 
his  incarceration  the  Jesuits  declared  to  the  prince  that  the  new 
comers  were  thieves  and  robbers  of  all  nations,  who,  if  suffered  to  live, 
would  injure  his  highness's  people.  "  If^  however,*'  they  argued,  ''  your 
highness  slay  this  Adams  and  his  companions,  henceforth  their  ooon- 
tiymen  will  be  afraid  to  come  to  Japan."  "  But  God,"  says  Adams 
"  that  is  always  merciful  at  need,  showed  mercy  unto  us ;  for  nothwith- 
standing  our  enemies'  incessant  intrigues  to  get  us  crucified,  the  Ziozoon 
in  the  end  answered  them  that  as  we  had  as  yet  done  no  harm  to  him, 
the  land,  or  people,  their  request  was  against  all  reason  and  jiistice ; 
because  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  or  English  had  wars,  that  was  no 
cause  he  should  put  us  to  death ;  this  put  our  enemies  out  of  heart." 

In  all  probability,  the  Ziozoon  had  discovered  the  intrigues  €i  the 
Portuguese,  for  he  now  became  the  fiut  friend  of  the  bold  English 
seaman.  True  that,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  hereafter,  his 
highness  would  not  permit  Adams,  or  even  his  shipmates,  to  depart 
from  Japan ;  but  he  set  them  at  liberty,  compelled  the  natives  to  restore 
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to  them  all  the  goods  ihej  had  stolen  from  the  vessel,  and  distributed 
ionoog  them  a  large  sum  of  ready  money. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  crew,  now  restored  to  health  and 
liberty,  showed  but  little  gratitude  to  the  single-bearted  fellow  who  had 
done  them  sueh  signal  service ;  for,  says  he,  "  three  or  four  rebelled 
against  the  captain  and  myself,  and  made  a  mutiny  with,  the  rest  of  the 
men,  so  that  we  had  much  trouble  with  them,  for  every  one  would  be 
a  oommander,  and  desire  to  have  more  than  his  share  of  the  money 
granted  by  the  ^oxoon.  This  state  of  affidra  being  reported  to  the 
prince  by  Adams,  his  highneas  settled  the  matter  by  giving  every  man 
two  pounds  of  rice  a  day,  and  ordering  that  they  should  be  paid  a  sum 
annually,  sufficient  to  keep  them  firom  starving.  After  this,  the  crew 
broke  up,  each  man  goix^  to  that  part  of  the  empire  that  suited  him 
besi  Adamfi,  who  was  retained  at  oourt^  now  grew  in  the  favour  of 
iht  Ziosoon.  His  first  great  advance  in  fortune,  however,  arose  in  the 
£>Uowii^  maimer : — 

One  day  after  be  had  sqjoumed  in  Japan  about  four  years  and  a 
bal^  the  Ziozoon,  who  by  the  way  had  received  lessons  in  geometry  and 
the  mathematics  generally  from  the  English  sailor,  desired  that  tbe 
latter  would  build  him  a  ship  after  the  English  modeL  ''  I  answered," 
aays  he,  "  that  I  am  no  carpenter,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  ship- 
building.'* ^  Wdl,  do  your  endeavour,"  replied  his  highness,  <'  and  if  it  be 
not  eood,  it  is  no  matter."  Adams  obeyed,  and  having  the  mechanical 
«»Z: of  the  empi« at  hi.  co«au«d.  thi  reault  J»L  production  of 
tro  fine  ships..  This  so  pleased  the  Ziozoon  that  lus  highness  not  only 
at  once  made  him  a  kind  of  minister  for  foreign  affidrs,  but  bestowed 
upon  him  "  a  living  like  unto  a  lordship  in  England,  with  eighty  or 
ninety  husbandmen  as  his  servants  and  slaves." 

This  was  a  great  reward ;  but  the  poor  fellow  pined  after  his  poor  wife 
and  children  in  England,  the  more  so  that  about  this  time  he  heard 
from  some  Japanese  traders  that  some  Dutdi  merchants  had  recently 
estabbshed  themaehrees  in  Mcducca  and  Java.  Thus  he  prayed  of  the 
ZioflEoon  to  permit  him  to  leave  the  empire ;  that  prince,  however,  wise 
in  his  own  interest,  refused  his  prayer,  and  would  only  give  per- 
miaak>n  to  Adamsla  old  captain  to  quit  the' land.  This  was  some 
eonaolation  to  our  hero ;  for  now,  at  least,  his  wife,  children,  and  Mends 
would  hear  that  he  still  lived  But,  alas  !  the  captain  was  killed  on 
tbe  voyage  borne ;  so  it  was  not  until  long  after  that  the  letter,  the 
sQpeiseription  in  which  I  have  pjbced  at  the  commencement  of  this 
tttftde,  reached  the  merohasnts  at  Bantam. 

Yearning  to  return  to  England,  but  finding  it  impossible,  at  least  with 
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honour,  Adams  now  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Zloa 
especially  in  all  matters  connected  with  Europeans  ;  and  so  grGSk 
influence  become,  that  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  o£& 
large  sums  of  money  for  his  interest  in  their  behalf  exclusi^v^^ 
althougb,  like  a  good  Christian,  he  returned  good  for  evil  in.    i^ 
to  time  using  his  influence  to  help  the  Spaniards  and  Portui^^i 
had  sought  to  work  his  ruin,  and  obtained  a  commercial  ti 
Dutch,  who,  jealous  of  the  English  coming  to  Japan,  had,  ey< 
had  obtained  for  them  their  footing,  intercepted  the  letters 
family  and  Mends  in  England,  he  remained  steadfast  to  his 
that  of  causing  a  treaty  to  be  entered  into  between  Japan  and    J 
This  object  he  ultimately  effected ;  an  English  captain  was  xxx^ 
to  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  empire,  and  was  received,  throug*!!  ^ 
influence,  with  all  due  state,  pomp,  and  ceremony.     The  t^rei 
signed  between  James  of  England  and  Ogosho-Sama  of  Japt 
English  company  established  a  factory,  and  Adams,  despite  tl 
sums  offered  to  him  for  a  simUar  service  by  the  other  Europeans^ 
took  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  English  company  at  the 
stipend,  even  in  those  days,  for  such  services,  of  one  hundred  pounoa  a. 
year.     By  the  following,  however,  it  appears  that  the  English  company '^ 
agent,  Captain,  or  "  General,"  John  Saris,  drove  a  very  hard  bargain  with 
the  old  sailor.     Ab,  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  Adams  had  been  iix 
Japan  about  thirteen  years,  he  once  more  appealed  to  the  Ziozoon  to 
permit  him  to  return  to  England  with  Saris. 

The  prince,  grateful  for  his  £uthful  services,  gave  his  consent.     The 
old  pilot-major,  however,  remained  in  Japan  till  the  last.     His  reasons 
for  so  doing  appear  from  his  own  letters  to  have  been  three.     First,  that^ 
besides  his  wife  and  daughter  in  England,  he  had  also  a  wife  and  daughter^ 
in  Japan.     Secondly,  that  although  he  had  the  estate,  mentioned  aa 
g^ven  to  him  by  the  Ziozoon,  in  which  were  now  nearly  a  hundred 
households,  his  vassals,  over  whom  he  had  power  of  life  and  death,  yet 
he  had  little  money,  and  did  not  like  to  return  home  with  an  empty 
purse.     Lastly,  perhaps  chiefly,  he  had  quarrelled  with  Saris,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  drive  too  hard  a  bargain  with  the  old  sailor.     But  be  all 
this  as  it  may,  William  Adams  remained  in  the  English  company's 
service  till  the  year  1620,  when  he  died,  loved  and  respected  by  Euro- 
peans and  natives.     The  same  year  his  will  was  brought  to  England* 
In  this  he  divided  the  whole  of  his  property  between  his  English  and 
his  Japanese  family.     Such  is  the  outline  of  one  of  the  least  known,  but 
not  least  remarkable,  of  the  grand  old  Elizabethan  ship-men,  the  fathers 
of  our  glorious  Englisb  Navy. 
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CONJURING. 

BY     GEORGE    FOEEEST,    M.A. 
THICKS     WITH    ST&IKQ. 

TH£  Editor  having  requested  me  to  furnish  a  few  descriptions  of 
easy  conjuring  tricks,  it  is  mj  intention  to  present  in  the  following 
pages  a  series  of  simple  tricks  which  are  in  the  power  of  every  boy 
to  execute,  and  which  have  the  advantage  of  requiring  scarcely  any 
apparatus,  and  for  the  most  part  of  needing  no  apparatus  at  all. 

No  one  who  has  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the  many  methods  by 
which  the  eye  can  be  deceived,  or  effects  produced  to  which  the  means 
are  apparently  inadequate,  cares  in  the  least  for  the  complicated  and 
expensive  apparatus  which  is  so  largely  advertised  by  toymen. 

When  a  conjurer  exhibits  his  performances  while'  standing  in  his 
"Temple  of  Mystery,"  his  *' Magic  Cave,"  or  his  "Bower  of  Prestidigi- 
tation,'' he  is  so  evidently  attempting  to  distract  the  attention  by  the 
tinselled  glitter  of  his  apparatus,  that  he  scarcely  earns  the  credit  which 
he  deserves  for  his  real  proficiency  in  sleight  of  hand.  The  general 
public  has  learned  to  look  with  the  greatest  suspicion  upon  all  such 
showy  paraphernalia,  and  to  distrust  any  object  of  unaccustomed  shape 
or  abnormal  brilliancy.  ITow-a-days  the  British  public  has  become  so 
marvelloualy  wise  in  its  own  conceit  that  a  conjurer  cannot  produce  a 
doth-oovered  table,  or  a  highly  ornamented  screen,  or  a  massively  folded 
curtain,  without  evoking  dire  suspicions  of  concealed  confederates,  and 
even  if  none  are  present,  they  are  equally  suspected. 

Moreoerer,  the  conjurer  must  not  stand  aloof  from  his  audience  and 
remain  behind  a  table  if  he  has  the  least  respect  for  his  own  reputation, 
bat  must  walk  about  among  the  spectators,  so  that  they  can  see  for 
themselves,  and  make  sure  that  the  delusions  are  strictly  produced  by 
personal  dexterity  and  not  by  machinery  or  collusion. 

Again,  no  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  legerdemain 
has  the  slightest  reverence  for  tricks  which  are  manifestly  due  to  the 
apparatus  ;  and,  as  a  general  fact,  the  public  is  not  satisfied  until  it  can 
touch  and  handle  the  objects  which  are  used  by  the  conjurer.  The 
spectators  in  a  drawing-room  are  on  a  miniature  scale  the  audience  of  a 
theatre,  and  the  same  precautions  must  be  taken  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other. 
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I 
We  all  remember  the  great  success  of  Kerr  Frikell,  solely  because  lie 

abjured  Temples  of  Mystery,  glitteriug  apparatus,  and  other  accessories,  and 

simply  placed  himself  before  his  audience  with  nothing  but  an  ordinary 

chair  in  which  he  might  sit  when  fatigued.     Of  course  he  really  employed 

apparatus  of  wonderful  ingenuity,  but  he  took  aa  much  precautions 

to  hide  his  machinery  as  others  take  in  order  to  exhibit  theirs.     I 

shall  therefore  endeavour  to  follow  the  same  plan  as  that  which  has  been 

adopted  with  so  much  success,  and  show  my  readers  how  to  perform 

iheir  feats  without  any  i^pajrent  aid  from  machinery.     A  good  conjurer 

ooght  to  permit  the  objects  which  he  uses  to  be  inspected,  and  if  he 

manages  rightly,  he  will  find  that  his  audience  will  respect  his  dexterity 

of  hand,  as  exhibited  by  hia  performance,  more  than  his  affluence  of 

purse  as  exhibited  by  his  maohinezy. 

Our  first  attempts  at  oonjoring  will  be  perfonned  simply  by  means  of 

a  few  feet  of  stnng. 

THBEADINQ  THE  NEEDLE. 

This  is  a  very  old  but  very  excellent  delusion,  and  although  it  has  been 
known  as  long  as  the  art  of  conjuring  has  been  in  existence,  it  is  so 
simple  in  practice  and  so  astonishing  in  result  that  scarcely  one  in  tea 
of  the  spectators  can  tell  how  it  is  done. 

You  take  a  moderately  long  piece  of 
string,  and  hang  it  over  your  left  thumb, 
letting  the  longer  end  be  otUdde,  With 
the  right  hand  take  hold  of  this  longer  end, 
and  wind  it  round  the  thumb  six  or  seven 
times,  taking  care  to  wind  it  towards  the 
body.  Then  make  a  loop  with  the  same 
stringy  hold  it  tightly  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger,  and  drop  the  end.  Now 
take  up  the  other  end,  which  has  been 
hanging  loosely,  and  draw  it  towards  the  point  of  the  thumb,  so  that 
the  string  looks  as  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

You  may  then  assert  that  you  will  thread  the  end  through  the  loop 
and  catch  it  again  so  quickly  that  no  one  can  see  how  it  is  done.  Or,  you 
may  tie  the  end  of  the  string  to  the  stalk  of  an  apple,  to  a  big  knifi^  or 
anything  which  is  evidently  too  large  to  pass  through  the  loop,  and  make 
the  same  assertion.  You  then  take  several  shots  at  the  loop  as  if  really 
intending  to  pass  the  apple  through  it|  and  must  be  sure  to  expi«as 
disappointment  at  each  fiiilure.  When  you  see  the  spectators  off  their 
guard  and  inclined  to  ridicule  you  for  your  ill  success,  make  another 
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effing  jmd  with  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  alip  the  string  round 
the  thumb  of  the  left.  It  will  then  rise  into  the  loop,  and  look  exactly 
as  if  the  apple  had  pamed  fiiirl  j  through  it. 

Be  very  canlal  to  wind  the  string  at  least  six  times  round  the  thumb, 
as  one  of  the  coils  is  necessarily  unwound  while  the  trick  is  being  per- 
formed, and  would  bet^y  the  dduaion  to  spectators  of  arithmetical 
natoTBs.  PractiBe  it  well  before  CThibiting  it,  and  be  sure  not  to  make 
a  circular  movement  of  the  right  hand  while  passing  the  string  over  the 
thumb.  The  extended  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  will  bring  it  into 
its  i»oper  place  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion. 

THE  C7CT  8T&INO  BESTOBED. 

Theie  are  two  modes  of  performing  this  feat,  one  very  simple,  and 
the  other  rather  complicated.  The  second  plan,  however,  is  well 
worthy  the  trouble  of  learnings  because  it  is  exceedingly  effective  and 
looks  so  perfectly  fair. 

The  first  mode  is  as  f<^ows : — ^Take  a  piece  of  string  and  join  the 
ends,  hang  it  over  the  hands,  give  it  a  single  twist,  double  it,  and 
draw  it  through  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  until  the  loop  is  caught 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand.  Keep  the  loop 
concealed  b^wean  the  thumb  and  finger ;  hold  the  string  as  at  Fig.  2. 
Aflk  any  one  to  cut  the  string  between  the  hands^  let  the  severed  ends 
drop  from  the  left  hand,  and  the  string  will  appear  as  if  it  had  been 
cat  in  two  pieces  of  equal  length,  whereas  the  knife  has  only  cut  off 
a  little  loop  comprising  an  inch  or  so  <^  string. 

Then  saj  that  you  are  able  to  beat  even  the  best  sailor^  who  can 
ddy  splice  ropes  with  their  hands^  while  you  can  do  it  with  your  teeth. 
Gather  up  the  string,  put  all  the  four  ends  in  your 
mouth,  and  with  your  tongue  or  teeth  remove  the 
little  loop  and  tuck  it  away  under  your  lip.  Then  say 
that  you  have  &iled  with  one  end,  because  the  string 
was  not  cut  at  a  proper  ang}e^  and  then  produce  the  ft^T" 

string  and  show  that  it  has  been  reunited.    Fig.  1  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  string  when  twisted,  and  Fig.  2  the  method  of 
holding  it  so  as  to  conceal  the  loop. 

The  second  method  is  as  follows : — ^Take  a  long  piece  of  string,  the 
hmger  the  better,  and  hold  one  end  in  each  hand.  Keeping  the  ends 
hetveen  the  finger  and  thumb  of  eadi  hand,  gather  up  the  string  so 
as  to  form  two  loops,  measure  them,  and  let  them  fall  again  several 
times,  as  if  attempting  to  get  them  exactly  even.  Then,  when  you 
see  that  suspicion  is  allayed,  take  up  the  loops  again ;  but  instead  of 
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holding  them  as  before,  pass  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  through  the 
first  loop^  catch  it  up  and  change  the  strings,  so  that  you  have  it  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.     Of  course  the  points  a  and  h  are  hidden  by 

the  finger  and  thumb ;  and  the  spectators  think 
that  the  spot  marked  by  the  dotted  line  is  the 
centre  of  the  string. 

If  any  one  has  the  least  suspicion,  drop  the 
loops  and  take  them  up  again,  for  the  length  of 
string  will  cause  them  to  mingle  together  so 
completely  as  to  prevent  the  eye  from  following 
their  course. 

Then  ask  any  one  to  cut  the  string  at  the 
dotted  Une,  and  immediately  drop  the  ends  out 
of  the  right  hand.  The  spectators  naturally 
think  that  the  string  is  equally  severed  in  two, 
whereas  only  a  veiy  small  piece  has  been  cut  off.  Then  twist  Uie  ends  of 
the  short  piece  round  the  loop  and  make  a  sham  knot^  so  as  to  hide  its 
real  character,  give  the  two  hanging  ends  to  two  i^ersons  to  hold,  and 
stand  in  the  middle  with  your  hand  over  the  knot.  Pretend  to  be  engaged 
in  splicing  the  apparently  cut  string,  but  in  reality  disengage  the  short 
portion  and  hide  it  at  the  roots  of  the  fingers.  Then  raise  your  hand 
with  a  flourish,  announce  that  the  string  is  mended,  and  while  the  spec- 
tators are  examining  it  get  rid  of  the  little  piece  concealed  in  the  hand. 

A  new  piece  of  tape  is  better  than  string  for  this  trick,  because  the 
audience  can  see  that  it  has  not  been  tampered  with  beforehand. 

There  are  several  methods  of  disposing  of  the  string,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same  in  alL  FractLse  the  trick  so  as  to  get  the  short  end  in  either 
hand,  and  thus  puzzle  the  spectators  if  they  demand  an  encore. 
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THE  MAGIC   RING. 

Take  a  piece  of  string  and  tie  the  ends  together.  Here  let  me 
recommend  the  weaver^s  knot  as  the  best  method  of  joining  the  ends 
of  string.  The  knot  is  smaller  than  the  usual  '<  granny,'*  it  slips  easier 
through  the  fingers,  it  will  stand  any  amount  of  strain,  and  can  be 
undone  with  perfect  ease. 

Borrow  a  ring,  or  a  key,  or  a  pair  of  scissors ;  pass  the  string 
through  the  ring  and  hang  it  over  the  two  thumbs  of  some  spectator, 
just  as  a  lady  hangs  a  skein  of  silk  which  she  is  about  to  unwind.  Now 
slip  the  ring  well  towards  your  right  hand  and  leave  it  there.  Take  hold 
of  the  upper  string  with  the  left  hand  and  of  the  lower  with  the  right, 
puU  the  upper  down  over  the  lower,  and  hitch  the  lower  over  the  right 
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thumb  of  the  pcnon  who  holds  th«  string.  Rotaia  the  hold  of  your 
left  hand,  shift  the  ring  to  the  left  as  &r  aa  it  can  go,  draw  the  upper 
string  to  the  left,  and  hitch  that  also  over  the  thamb. 

Take  the  ring  with  the  right  hand,  and  draw  it  Raartl;f  downwards, 
■t  tiie  same  time  letting  go  the  loop  which  the  left  hand  has  been 
holdings  and  directing  jour  friend  to  separate  his  hand  as  far  as 
pa»ibl&  If  these  movemeuta  have  been  Btrictly  followed,  the  ring  will 
be  immediately  disengaged  and  come  off  the  string. 

Merely  ia  print,  these  directitms  seem  veiy  obecnre,  and  are  scarcely 
intelligible^  bnt  if  the  reader  will  go  throngh  them  teriatim,  and 
practise  them  once  or  twice  with  a  string  aiid  a  couple  of  nails  in  place 
of  thumbs,  he  will  soon  leom  the  process  and  never  forget  it  again. 

TH£  MAOic  fiumnr-HOLS. 

Hus  trick  is  achieved  on  precisely  the  some  principle  as  the  last 
Take  the  doubled  string,  pass  it  through  a  button-bole  of  your  coat, 
and  hitch  both  your  thumbs  in  the  ends.     Take  care  that  the  string 
do«  not  crcMs  or  you  will  entangle  it.     Hook  the  little  fiuger  of  the 
ri^t  hand  and  hitch  it  under  the  upper  left-hand  string.     Draw  it  well 
to  the  ri^t,  then  pass  the  left  hand  upwardi  through   the  triangle 
which  will  be  formed  ;  hitch  its  little  finger 
in  the  upper  right-hand  string,  and  draw  it 
huk.     The  string  will  now  look  as  in  the 
illustration,    except    that   the   little   fingers 
oDght  to  be  bent  and  not  straight. 

If  you  look  well  st  your  string  you  will  see 
tiiat  yoa  have  now  formed  it  into  two  tri- 
angles, tlie  lesser  inside  the  larger,  and  that 
if  yoB  let  go  the  right  thumb  and  left  little 
finger,  which  snpporii  the  tRSser  triangle,  it 
will  nm  throng  the  bntton-hole  with  perfect 

ease.  Of  course,  in  practice,  you  will  cross  the  strings  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  spectators  from  seeing  the  peculiar  form  of  the  triangles. 

Then  drop  the  loops  off  the  thumb 
and  finger,  separate  your  hands  smartly, 
at  the  same  time  slipping  the  string 
from  yoar  right  little  finger  on  the 
thmnb  of  the  same  hand,  and  out  flies 
tiie  string,  just  as  if  it  had  cut  through 
the  bnttoit-hole.  As  it  will  then  appear  apon  both  thumbs,  the 
spectatoia  vrill  be  quite  misled,  and  even  if  they  succeed  iu  nrranging 
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the  Btrizig  on  their  hands  properly,  they  will  alwajB  get  caught  in  the 
bntton-holeB. 

The  reader  may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  all  these  directions^  as  I 
have  -written  them  down  immediatdy  after  pezforming  eadi  feat. 


THE  XAOIC  BOND. 

The  principle  of  a  loose  loop  is  the  foundation  of  most  string  tricks. 
Here  is  another,  which  I  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  IMagic 
Bond. 

Take  the  same  piece  of  string,  turn  your  left  hand  with  the  palm 
upwards,  and  the  fingers  spread  as  widely  as  possible,  and  hang  the 
string  over  the  hand,  not  including  the  thumb. 

With  the  right  hand  take  hold  of  the  loop  below,  and  draw  it  over  to 
the  front,  passing  the  string  over  the  hand  so  that  one  side  of  the  loop 
passes  between  the  fizst  and  second  fingers,  and  the  other  between  the 
ring  and  little  fingers. 

Turn  the  left  hand  so  as  to  pass  the 
thumb  beneath  both  strings.  Cross  the 
strings  from  right  to  left^  and  hitch  the 
loop  over  the  little  finger ;  cross  them  back 
again  from  left  to  right,  and  hitch  the  loop 
over  the  fore-finger.  The  hand  and  string 
will  now  look  as  in  the  illustration. 

Take  the  two  loops  off  the  thumbs  draw  them  forward  untU  all  is 
tight,  turn  them  back  between  the  second  and  ring  fingers,  and  let  them 
drop.  Take  hold  of  the  string  that  crosses  the  roots  <^  the  fingers,  pull  it 
smartly,  and  the  string  comes  off  in  a  very  surprising  manner.  The 
cross  string  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  lying  beneath  the  loops  of 
the  thumb. 

THE  KAGIC  HANDCUFFS. 

Although  apparently  a  vezy  difiicult  trick,  .the  curious  delusion  which 

is  known  as  the  ^'  Magic  Hand- 
cofis''  is  managed  on   the   same 


-^5?^. 


principles  as  the  last  two  or  three 
tricks. 

Take  two  long  pieces  of  string, 
the  longer  the  better,  and  tie  them 
upon  the  wrists  of  two  persons,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  For 
convenience  of  description,  we  will  call  these  persons  A  and  B.  The 
trick  consists  in  separating  the  two  without  untying  the  string,  and 
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allowing  the  prisoners  to  pass  their  hands  thrcnigh  the  knots.  If  yoa 
tie  togedier  two  persons  nnftoquainted  with  the  mamiflr  of  petfbrming 
the  feat^  they  never  fidl  to  afford  mudi  amusement  to  the  company  by 
their  Tain  endearonrB.  They  slip  the  loops  oyer  their  heads,  they  step 
thnmgh  them,  they  try  lo  creep  Ihrough  them,  and  only  find  themselves 
worse  entangled  than  belm. 

When  they  have  exhausted  all  Iheir  powers,  yon  may  set  them  free 
in  a  moment.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  gather  up  the  loop  that  hangs 
fiom  Ks  wrists,  pass  it  under  the  string  that  hinds  either  of  A's  hands, 
dq>  it  over  the  hand,  and  off  comes  th^  string.  These  movements  may 
be  made  so  rapidly  that  even  the  two  prisoners  cannot  see  how  the 
feat  is  performed.  On  pretence  of  showing  the  spectators  how  the 
piisoners  are  released,  you  may  then  reverae  the  process,  and  of  course, 
will  tie  them  togeUier  again. 

There  are  many  other  string  tricks,  hut  as  we  shall  require  our  space 
for  other  tricks  without  apparatus,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  '^  Evezy 
Boy^s  Book,"  published  by  Messrs.  Boutledge,  where  may  be  seen 
iUustrated  descriptions  of  several  other  feats. 

THE  HAGIC  SHILLINGS. 

We  now  come  to  a  few  tricks  which  axe  performed  with  hand- 
kerchie&. 

The  young  conjuror  shotdd  always  keep  by  him  a  little  piece  of  bees- 
wax ;  it  is  of  great  use  in  the  following  and  other  tricks. 

Stick  a  little  bit  of  wax  on  a  shilling,  and  keep  it  neatly  concealed  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand.  Borrow  two  large  coloured  silk  handkerchiefs 
bom  the  company  (or  if  you  use  your  own  it  is  perhaps  preferable), 
make  a  great  parade  of  them.  Some  incredulous  person  is  sure  to 
protest  against  the  use  of  them,  and  to  say  that  they  have  beep  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  You  can  then  hand  them  round,  and  make  great 
capital  out  of  their  fair  appearance.  While  they  are  examining  the 
handkerchiefs,  borrow  two  shillings,  and  let  them  be  marked  so  that 
they  may  be  identified. 

Take  one  of  the  handkerchie&,  and  place  both  shillings  neatly  in  a 
oomer,  so  that  the  spectators  fimcy  that  you  have  only  folded  up  one 
shilling,  and  at  the  same  time  drop  into  the  hand  the  waxed  shilling, 
which  the  audience  think  to  be  the  second  coin.  Place  the  handkei-chief 
in  a  hat,  leaving  one  comer  hanging  out,  cover  it  carefully  with  a  book 
or  other  article,  and  carry  it  to  the  further  end  of  the  room.  You  jqaj 
place  it  in  a  cupboard  if  you  like,  or  on  the  top  of  a  high  shelf 

Now  take  the  waxed  shilling,  wrap  it  carefully  in  a  corner  of  the 
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second  handkerchief,  and  g^ve  it  to  some  one  to  hold,  so  that  he  may  be 
sore  that  you  are  playing  no  tricks.  Tell  him  to  hold  it  tightly,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  escape,  and  then  the  warmth  of  his  hand,  together 
-with  the  pressure,  will  soften  the  wax  and  make  the  shilling  adhere  to 
the  handkerchief.  Let  him  place  it  on  the  table,  and  cover  it  with  a 
hat,  a  glaas,  or  anything  of  Bimilar  form.  When  he  has  done  «,,  etrike 
the  handkerchief  smartly  with  your  wand,  say,  ^'  Hey  !  Presto !  Pres- 
tissimo !  Pass  ! ''  Remove  the  hat,  lift  up  the  handkerchief  to  which 
the  shilling  is  adhering,  slip  the  coin  neatly  into  your  hand,  and  give  the 
handkerchief  a  hearty  shake,  so  as  to  convince  the  audience  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it. 

Then,  send  some  one  to  fetch  the  other  hat,  and  tell  him  to  take  hold 
of  the  loose  end  of  the  handkerchief,  and  draw  it  gently  out  of  the  hat. 
As  he  does  so,  the  shillings  will  be  heard  to  jingle  together,  and,  covered 
by  the  excitement  caused  by  the  sound,  remove  the  waxed  shilling  out 
of  the  handkerchief  which  you  are  holding,  and  conceal  it  in  your 
pocket,  or  any  other  convenient  place.  Call  upon  the  spectators  to 
notice  that  the  shillings  are  really  those  which  are  marked,  and  send 
round  the  shillings,  the  hats,  and  the  handkerchiefs  for  inspection. 

This  trick  can  be  varied  in  many  ways,  which  will  doubtlessly  be 
suggested  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  performer.  It  is  a  rather  im[)osing 
feat,  and  never  fails  to  excite  admiration.  In  all  probability,  you  may 
be  requested  to  repeat  a  trick ;  never  accede  to  the  demand,  but  excuse 
yourself  by  saying  that  time  is  precious,  or  something  to  the  same 
effect. 

THE  KULTIPLYIKa  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

This  is  a  very  simple  but  rather  effective  performance. 

Previous  to  entering  the  room,  take  two  cambric  handkerchiefs,  roll 
them  up  tigJUly^  and  put  one  under  each  arm,  so  that  they  are  held  in 
their  places  by  the  arm-holes  of  the  waistcoat.  When  you  face  your 
audience,  take  out  of  your  pocket  a  clean  cambric  handkerchief,  shake 
it  out,  and  show  the  spectators  that  it  is  all  &ir.  Boll  it  up  very 
loosely,  hold  it  in  your  right  hand,  and  say  that  you  have  no  wish  to 
delude  your  audience  by  any  machinery,  that  all  is  fair  and  above  board 
with  you,  and  that  your  dress  precludes  any  concealment.  Here, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  turn  up  your  sleeves,  throw  open  your 
coaty  and  while  so  doing,  take  the  two  handkerchiefs  from  under  your 
arms,  crumpling  them  up  so  that  the  three  do  not  occupy  more  than  the 
space  of  the  one  which  you  exhibited. 

Then,  after  a  little  preliminary  flourish,  yon  may  b^gin  to  shake  out 
your  handkerchief,  and  express  great  astonishment  at  seeing  a  second 
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handkerchief  hXL  on  the  table.  You  wonder  aadiblj  how  such  a 
phenomenon  could  have  occuired,  and  then  interrupt  yourself  by  the 
appearance  of  the  third.  You  suppose  that  there  must  be  something 
magical  in  the  atmosphere,  and  cut  several  similar  jokes  before  you 
h^in  your  next  feat 

I  once  £ailed  ignominiously  in  this  trick,  through  forgetfulness  of 
atdre.  One  winter's  morning,  I  was  showing  a  few  feats  to  some  friends, 
and  among  the  rest  introduced  the  multiplying  handkerchief.  To  my 
great  surprise,  I  was  instantly  detected,  and  found  too  late  that  I  had 
been  wearing  a  scarlet  flannel  shirt,  which  of  course  betrayed  the 
presence  of  the  white  handkerchief. 

THE  TRAYELLINO   BIKG. 

Get  two  brass  rings  of  precisely  similar  appearance.  Cut  one  of 
them  through  with  a  chisel,  or  a  wire-nipper,  and  sharpen  the  severed 
ends. 

Keep  the  cut  ring  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  send  the  entire  one 
to  be  examined,  while  you  borrow  a  handkerchief.  Hold  the  entire 
ring  between  your  finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  be  visible,  and  aak  some 
one  to  throw  the  handkerchief  over  it.  As  he  does  so,  substitute  the 
cat  ring  for  the  entire  one,  and  give  it  to  some  one  to  hold.  Then  tell 
him  to  tie  a  piece  of  string  tightly  above  the  ring,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  being  abstracted. 

Leave  handkerchief  and  ring  in  his  charge,  take  up  your  wand  in 
jour  left  hand,  and  pass  it  into  your  right,  slipping  it  adroitly  through 
the  entire  ring,  which  you  are  holding  in  the  palm.  Grasp  the  centre 
of  the  wand  with  both  hands,  give  each  end  to  some  one  to  hold,  and 
order  the  handkerchief  to  be  laid  over  them.  Under  cover  of  the 
handkerchief,  unbend  the  cut  ring,  push  it  through  the  handkerchief, 
and  rub  the  place  through  which  it  came,  so  as  to  obliterate  all  marks 
of  its  passage.  Conceal  the  sham  ring  by  sticking  it  into  the  inside  of 
yoor  cuff,  and  then  withdraw  your  hands,  spreading  them  and  showing 
that  they  are  quite  emply. 

Direct  the  handkerchief  to  be  removed,  when  it  will  be  found  empty, 
and  the  ring  will  be  seen  upon  the  wand.  Of  course,  in  this,  as  in  other 
tricks,  the  young  conjuror  must  be  prepared  with  plenty  of  talk,  so  as 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  spectators. 

THE  MAGIC   KNOT. 

Take  a  very  large  coloured  sUk  handkerchief,  seat  yourself  in  a 
chair,  pass  the  handkerchief  twice  round  your  leg,  tie  it  in  a  double 
bow,  and  say  that  you  will  pull  it  off  your  leg  without  untying  the 
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knot.     Take  off  the  handkerchief;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  it,  pass 
it  round  for  examination. 

When  the  handkevchief  is  returned,  take  it  in  both  hands,  grasping 
it  in  the  right  hand,  and  holding  it  between  the  first  and  second  fingers 
of  the  left.  Pretend  to  cross  the  ends  under  your  leg ;  but  instead  of 
doing  so,  catch  the  right  end  with  the  fore-finger,  and  thumb  of  the  lefb 
hand,  do  the  same  with  the  right  hand  to  the  left  end,  cross  the  loops, 
tuck  the  right-hand  loop  under  the  left,  pull  them  tight,  bring  the  ends 
back  again,  and  tie  them  in  the  ordinary  bow  above.  With  a  little 
practice,  you  will  be  able  to  make  this  sham  tie  as  rapidly  as  if  the  ends 
had  been  fairly  crossed ;  the  loops  will  stand  a  haiti  pull,  and  if  made 
small  and  neatly  tucked  away,  they  will  be  quite  invisible  to  the 

spectators.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  handkerchief,  the  loop  being 
purposely  exaggerated,  in  order  to  show  its  form 
and  position.  When  the  handkerchief  is  well  and 
firmly  tied,  you  may  give  it  three  or  four  smart 
tugs,  in  order  to  show  that  the  tie  is  &irly  made, 
and  then  you  can  insert  your  hand  under  the  bow, 
give  it  a  quick  twist  and  a  sharp  pull,  and  off 
comes  the  handkerchief.  As  soon  as  you  have 
pulled  it  off,  throw  it  among  the  spectators  for  inspection. 

THS  KKOT  L008SNBD. 

This  pretty  trick  will  require  some  patience  before  the  young 
conjurer  c^'n  expect  success,  as,  even  when  he  has  learned  the  method 

of  tying  the  knot,  he  will  be  obliged  to  prac- 
tise it  sedulously  before  he  can  be  certain  of 
making  it  properly.  At  first,  he  is  nearly 
sure  to  fail,  but  after  a  few  trials  he  will 
find  the  knot  slip  when  he  does  not  expect 
it  Whenever  this  happens,  let  him  examine 
the  knot  to  see  its  structure.  The  art  will  soon  be  attained,  and 
than  may  be  exhibited  publicly. 

Take  a  handkerchief,  and  tie  ^two  of  the  comers  in  a  double  knot 
after  the  following  fashion : — Make  the  first  tie  in  the  usual  fioshion, 
but  keep  the  end  a  tightly  stretched  and  horizontal.  Do  not  put  that 
end  out  of  your  right  hand,  but  tie  6 'round  it,  and  draw  it  tight 
If  this  has  been  done  properly,  the  end  a  will  be  easily  slipped  out  of 
6,  though  the  knot  looks  quite  hard  and  stifil 

Then  throw  the  middle  of  the  handkerchief  over  the  knot,  and  as 
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soon  as  jour  liand  is  oovered  draw  out  a  with  the  thnmb  and  finger. 
The  rest  of  the  knot  will  still  preserve  its  form,  and  to  the  touch  is 
as  hard  as  when  first  made.  Give  the  knot  to  some  one  to  hold,  and 
tell  him  to  let  it  drop  at  the  word  of  command.  Make  him  feel  that 
the  knot  is  really  present,  and  get  him  to  say  so  openly.  Then  take 
one  comer  of  the  handkerchief  in  your  hand,  give  the  word  of 
command,  and  as  the  handkerchief  is  dropped,  fiap  it  smartly  in  the 
air,  when  the  remains  of  the  knot  will  vanish. 

THE  MAGIC  BEADS. 

I  was  at  first  rather  doubtful  whether  this  neat  little  deception 
ought  not  to  be  inserted  among  the  string  tricks,  but  as  the  beads  form 
a  necessary  element,  I  have  placed  it  in  its  present  position. 

Get^three^  five^  or  seven  large  wooden  beads;  cut  two  pieces  of  string 
about  a  yard  and  a  half  or  two  yards  in  length,  and  arrange  them  as 
follows  : — Double  the  strings,  slip  the  loop  of  ^ 

one  just  inside  that  of  the  other,  and  twist 
them  together.  Now  thread  one  of  the  beads 
upon  the  strings,  taking  care  to  get  the  junction 
of  the  strings  in  the  middle  of  the  bead.  String  the  other  beads  on 
both  aides  of  the  firsts  and  you  are  ready  for  the  performance.  The 
appearance  of  the  beads  and  string?  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
Uluatration. 

Now  tie  together  the  ends  of  the  string  marked  1  and  2,  and  do  the 
sune  by  3  and  4.  Give  the  tied  ends  to  two  persons  to  hold.  They  may 
drag  as  hard  as  they  like  without  any  danger,  for  the  pull  is  transverse, 
and  its  force  is  wasted  on  the  outside  beads.  Now,  gather  up  all  the 
beads  in  your  hands,  cover  them  well  over,  and  slip  the  central  bead 
aside.  The  strings  instantly  come  apart  and  release  the  beads,  which 
will  remain  in  your  hand.  Kub  your  hands  smartly  together,  so  as  to 
smooth  out  the  twisted  loops,  and  then  exhibit  the  beads  to  the 
spectators.     This  is  always  a  telling  trick. 

THE  DETECTED   COIN. 

Here  is  a  very  simple  yet  effective  trick.  Take  three  or  four  large 
coins  of  equal  value  and  similar  appearance,  say  half-crowns,  pence,  or 
even  crown-pieces,  and  throw  them  into  a  hat.  Let  any  one  blindfold 
you  and  make  sure  that  you  really  cannot  see.  Then  tell  the  spec- 
tators to  take  out  one  of  the  coins,  to  mark  it  carefully  and  neatly, 
«ad  to  put  it  back  again.     Then,  without  using  your  eyes,  you  try  one 
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coin  after  another,  weigh  them,  rattle  them,  and  then  produce  the  veiy 
one  which  was  marked. 

I  have  seen  this  trick  produce  quite  a  sensation,  and  yet  it  is  a  very 
simple  one.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  marked  coin 
as  the  hand  of  the  marker  makes  it  ttxvnn  ;  while  all  those  which  have 
been  untouched  are  cold.  In  order  to  insure  the  requisite  warmth, 
jou  beg  of  the  audience  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  mark,  not  to  make 
it  so  large  as  to  be  sensible  to  the  touch,  (&c.,  dx$.,  (fee.  You  must 
be  sure  to  put  your  hand  into  the  hat  immediately  after  the  coin  is 
returned,  lest  it  should  become  too  cold  to  be  distinguished ;  but  as 
soon  as  you  have  found  it  by  the  warmth,  keep  it  in  your  hand 
while  pretending  to  weigh  the  coins,  and  so  throw  the  spectators  off 
their  guard. 

In  order  to  perform  any  of  these  tricks  well  and  neatly,  the  young  con- 
jurer  must  not  only  practise  them  carefuUy  in  private,  but  must  lay 
in  a  plentiful  stock  of  talk,  which  will  be  of  extreme  use  in  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  8i)ectator8,  and  throwing  their  suspicions  on  the 
wrong  objects.  Practising  before  a  glass  is  a  good  method  of  attaining 
a  neat  and  finished  style,  as  any  defect  will  be  easily  seen,  and  may 
be  corrected. 

There  are,  t>f  course,  many  more  tricks  without  apparatus,  but  those 
which  have  been  described  will  be  found  sufficient  for  most  purposes, 
and  will  enable  the  young  conjurer  to  learn  fresh  feats  without 
difficulty.  Our  next  paper  will  describe  a  series  of  tricks  which  require 
a  special  apparatus. 
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OK,   HOW   WE  SPENT  OUR  CHBISTXAS-DAY,   LONG,  LONG,   AGO* 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 
Auihor  of  **  Marmaduke  Kerry,"  **  Dighy  HeaiheoU,"  ^e. 


THOSE  were  some  of  the  pleasantest  days  of  my  boyhood  which  my 
brother  Jack  and  I  spent  with  TJncle  Boz  in  his  carious-looking 
abode  on  the  shore  of  the  loud  roaru^,  tumultuous  €(erman  Ocean,  or 
North  Sea,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called.  On  the  English  shore, 
I  should  hare  said ;  for  Uncle  Boz  woidd  not  willingly  have  lived  out 
of  our  snug  little,  tight  little  island,  had  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  been 
offered  him  to  do  so. 

*^  It's  unique,  ain't  it  ?  "  Uncle  Boz  used  to  say  as  he  pointed  with  a 
complacent  air  at  his  domicila  How  Uncle  Boz  came  to  pick  up  that 
word  tmi^u«,  I  do  not  know;  had  he  been  aware  of  its  Gallic  derivation, 
he  would  never  have  admitted  it  into  his  vocabulary—- of  that  I  am  sure. 
Singular  it  certainly  was ;  I  doubt  if  any  other  edifice  could  have  been 
found  at  all  like  it  in  the  three  kingdoms.  It  had  been  originally,  when 
Uncle  Boz  first  became  its  owner,  a  two-roomed  cottage,  strongly  built 
of  roughly-hewn  stone,  and  a  coarse  slate  roof  calculated  to  defy  the 
raging  storms  which  swept  over  it.  It  stood  on  a  level  space  in  a  gap 
between  cliffs,  the  gap  opening  on  the  sea  with  a  descent  of  some  twenty 
feet  or  so  to  the  sands. 

Uncle  Boz  having  made  his  purchase,  and  settled  himself  and  his 
belongings  in  his  new  abode,  forthwith  began  to  build  and  improve ;  but 
as  he  was  his  own  architect  and  builder,  the  expense  was  not  so  great  as 
some  folks  find  it,  while  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory  to  himself, 
whatever  the  rest  of  the  world  might  have  thought  about  the  matter. 
First  he  added  a  wing ;  but  as  the  room  within  it,  though  suited  to  his 
height,  was  not  calculated  for  that  of  a  tall  shipmate  who  occasionally 
came  to  see  him,  he  built  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mansion,  of 
the  proper  dimensions,  observing  that,  should  honest  Dick  Porpoise, 
another  old  shipmate,  come  that  way,  the  first  would  exactly  suit  him  ; 
the  said  Dick  amply  making  up  in  width  for  what  he  wanted  in  height. 

Uncle  Boz  then  found  out  that,  though  he  coidd  grill  a  chop  before 
his  dining-room  fire,  the  same  style  of  cooking  would  not  suit  a  number 
of  people ;  and  so  h6  erected  what  he  called  the  Caboose,  at  the  rear  of 
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his  manfidon.  It  certainlj  would  not  have  been  taken  for  what  it  was, 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  iron  flue  which  projected  from  the  roof. 

The  greatest  work  XJnde  Boz  ever  undertook  with  respect  to  his 
abode,  was  what  he  called  "  putting  another  deck  on  the  craft."  I  think 
he  must  have  summoned  assistance,  and  that,  relying  on  the  sagacity  of 
others,  he  did  not,,  as  he  was  wont,  employ -his  own;  for  when  the 
walls  were  up,  the  roof  on,  and  the  floors  laid,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  no  staircase.  He  was  in  no  way  disconcerted,  but  he  had  no 
fancy  for  pulling  down ;  and  so  he  built  a  tower  outside,  near  the  back 
door,  to  contain  the  staircase ;  and  having  got  it  flush  with  the  roof,  he 
said  that  it  was  a  pity  not  to  have  a  good  look-out,  and  so*ran  it  up  a 
dozen  feet  or  so  higher,  with  a  platform  and  a  flagstaff  at  the  summit. 
Several  other  rooms  of  different  dimensions  were  added  on  after  thia, 
and  numerous  little  excrescences  wherever  by  any  ingenuity  they  could 
be  run  out, — some  to  hold  a  bed,  and  others  only  a  waahhand-stand,  a 
trunk  or  two,  or  a  chest  of  drawers.  Ko  materials  seemed  to  come  amiss. 
A  small  craft  laden  with  bricks  was  cast  ashore,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
b^  one  of  his  rooms.  This  was  therefore  built  with  her  cargo,  as  were 
several  of  the  excrescences  run  out  from  the  ground-floor,  while  rough 
stones,  and  especially  wood  cast  on  shore  from  wrecks,  had  been  chiefly 
employed.  Then  his  paint-brush  was  seldom  idle  ;  and  as  he  remarked, 
*'  variety  is  pleasant,*'  he  coloured  differently  every  room  both  inside  and 
out,  increasing  thereby  the  gay  appearance,  if  not  the  tasteful  elegance, 
of  the  struotura 

"IbdH  it  unique?"  he  asked  for  the  hundredth  time,  as  with 
paint-brush  in  hand,  he  stood  on  the  lawn  in  front,  surveying  the  work 
he  had  just  completed.  There  was  something,  however,  much  more 
unique  present, — ^not  the  garden,  nor  the  rock-work,  nor  the  summer- 
house,  nor  the  seats,  nor  the  fountain,  nor  the  flsh-pond,  nor  the  big  full- 
rigged  ship  in  front,  nor  the  weathercocks  on  the  chimneys,  but  Uncle 
Boz  himself,  and  his  factotum  and  follower,  Tom  Bambo. 

How  can  I  describe  Uncle  Boz — ^that  is  to  say,  to  do  him  justice  ) 
m  try.  He  was  short,  and  he  was  round,  and  he  had  lost  a  1^  and 
wore  a  wooden  one  instead,  and  his  fisuce  was  full  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary krinklums  and  kranklums — wrinkles  and  furrows  they  might  by 
some  have  been  called,  but  all  beaming  with  the  most  unbounded  good 
nature  ;  and  his  little  eyes  and  his  big  mouth  betokened  kindness  it8el£ 
As  to  how  they  did  this  1  cannot  tell.  I  know  the  £ict,  at  all  events. 
His  head  was  bald,  the  hair,  he  used  to  affirm,  having  been  blown  off  in 
a  heavy  gale  of  wind  off  Cape  Horn,  excepting  a  few  stumps,  which  he 
managed  to  keep  on  by  clapping  both  hands  to  the  side  of  his  head,  to 
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Mve  tlie  rim  of  his  bat  vhen  the  erown  was  earned  away.  Bat  his 
nose — ^foes,  if  by  possibility  he  oould  have  any,  might  have  called  it  a 
mab,  or  a  button ;  sappoinng  it  was  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  it 
was  iiill  of  expression, — the  best  of  snubs,  the  best  of  button  noses,  all 
Aat  expression  bet<^emng  fan  and  humour,  and  kindness  and  beneTo- 
kneeL  Yes,  that  dear  nose  of  Uncle  Bo^s  was  a  jewel,  though  unadorned 
by  a  cBrbnnde.  And  Tom  Bambo — ^whereas  TJncle  Boz  was  white  (at 
letst,  I  suppose  he  onoe  had  been,  for  he  was  now  red,  if  not  ruddy  and 
blown,  with  not  a  few  other  weather-stained  hues),  Tom  Bambo  was 
the  colour  he  had  ever  been  since  he  first  saw  the  light  on  the  coast  of 
AMca, — jet  black.  In  odier  respects  there  was  a  strong  similarity. 
Unde  Bos  had  lost  his  left  leg,  Tom  his  right.  In  height  and  figure 
^y  were  ^wonderfully  alike.  BamWs  mouth  was  probably  wider,  and 
bis  eyes  rounder,  and  his  teeth  whiter,  and  his  nose  snubbier,  but  there 
was  the  same  goodnatured  benevolent  expression,  the  same  love  of  fun 
and  humoirr,  and,  indeed,  it  was  impossible  but  to  acknowledge  that  the 
»me  nature  of  soul  dwdt  within,  and  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  white  man  and  the  black  was  in  the  colour  of  their  skin.  Yes,  there 
was  a  diff^^nence :  TJncle  Bos  had  lost  his  hair,  while  Bambo  had  retained, 
in  its  wooUy  integrity,  a  fine  black  fleece,  which  served  to  keep  his 
cranium  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  Bambo  used  to  be  called 
the  shadow  of  Uncle  Boz.  A  jolly,  &t  noonday  shadow  he  might  have 
been.  He  had  followed  him,  I  believe,  round  and  round  the  world,  and 
▼ben  at  length  TJncle  Boz  went  into  port,  and  was  laid  up  in  ordinary, 
Bambo,  as  a  matter  of  course,  did  the  same. 

I  have  said  what  Uncle  Boz  was  like,  and  the  sort  of  house  he  lived 
in ;  but  **  vrho  was  this  Uncle  Boz  V'  will  be  asked.  Uncle  Boz  was  not 
our  uncle  really,  nor  was  he  really  the  uncle  of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  boys  and  girls  who  called  him  uncle.  I  am  not  certain, 
indeed,  that  he  was  anybody's  uncle :  at  least,  I  am  very  confident 
that  dear  old  Aunt  Deborah,  who  occasionally  came  to  stay  with 
bim,  and  was  his  counterpart,  barring  the  wooden  leg,  had  no  family, 
seeing  that  she  was  always  addressed  with  the  greatest  respect  as 
Miss  Deborah.  The  real  state  of  the  case  is  this.  Uncle  Boz  was 
beloved  by  all  his  shipmates,  and  his  kind  heart  made  him  look  upon 
all  hifl  brother  ofiloers  as  brothers  indeed.  One  of  them,  shot  down 
fitting  for  his  country,  as  he  lay  on  the  deck  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  entreated  Uncle  Boz,  who  knelt  over  him,  to  look  after  his  two 
crphaai  bo^ 

•«<That  I  will,  that  I  will,  dear  brother.     There^s  One  above  hears  me, 
and  you'll  soon  meet  Him,  and  know  that  I  speak  the  truth.'' 
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"Bozy  joa  have  always  spoken  the  truth/'  whispered  the  dying 
lieutenant.     "  I  trust  in  Him ;  I  die  happy." 

The  action  was  still  raging.  Another  round-«hot  took  off  XJnde 
Boz's  leg. 

*'  I  don't  mind,"  he  observed,  as  the  surgeon  finished  the  job  for  him  ; 
'^  there's  the  pension  to  oome,  and  that'll  help  keep  poor  Graham's 
children*" 

It's  my  belief  that  he  did  look  after  those  children,  as  if  he  felt  that 
God  was  watching  every  thing  he  did  for  them,  or  said  to  them;  and  the 
best  of  fathers  could  not  have  managed  them  better.  They  both  entered 
the  Navy,  and  were  an  honour  to  the  service.  They  naturally  called 
him  unde,  and  so  their  friends  and  other  children  of  old  shipmates  came 
to  call  him  so,  we  among  others;  and  as  we  were  always  talking  of 
what  Uncle  Boz  had  said  and  done,  he  became  generally  known  by  that 
name.  His  name  wasn't  Boz,  though.  His  real  name  was  Boswell. 
He  was  no  relation,  however,  to  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  biographer,  and 
he  was  a  very  different  sort  of  person,  I  have  an  idea.  I  never  saw  him 
angry  except  once,  when  some  one  asked  him  the  question, 

*'  No,  sir ;  I  have  the  privilege,  and  I  take  it  to  be  a  great  one,  of  being 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  dirty  little  lickspittle,  there  ! "  he  replied, 
as  if  with  a  feeling  of  relief  at  having  thus  delivered  himself. 

Miss  Deborah  Boswell  was  shorter  and  more  feminine  than  her  brother, 
seeing  that  icy  galeSy  and  salt  water,  and  hot  suns  had  not  played  havoc 
with  her  countenance,  but  she  was  fully  as  round  and  jolly. 

Uncle  Boz  was,  as  may  have  been  surmised,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 
He  got  no  promotion  for  losing  his  leg,  and  though  he  went  to  sea  for 
some  time  after  that,  a  lieutenant  he  ^remained,  and,  ;what  was  extraordi- 
nary, a  perfectly  contented  and  happy  one.  Not  a  grumble  at  his  ill- 
fortune  did  I  ever  hear.  Not  a  word  of  abuse  hurled  at  the  bigwigs  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  And  Tom  Bambo, — Tom  Bambo  had  followed 
Uncle  Boz  for  many  long  years  over  the  salt  ocean.  Tom  had  been 
picked  up  (the  only  survivor  of  some  hundreds)  from  a  sunken  slave- 
ship  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  Unde  Boz  had  on  that  occasion  hauled  him 
with  his  own  hands  into  the  boat.  He  was  grateful  then.  Falling 
overboard  afterwards  during  a  heavy  gale,  in  the  same  locality,  where 
sharks  abounded,  when  all  hope  of  being  saved  had  abandoned  him, 
Unde  Boz  from  the  topsail  of  the  ship  saw  him  struggling. 

«I  cannot  let  that  poor  negro  perish,"  he  cried  ^^Pass  me  that 
grating."  Grating  in  hand,  he  plunged  overboard,  swam  to  Bambo  with 
it^  and  a  boat  being  lowered,  both  were  picked  up.  Bambo  well  under- 
stood the  risk  the  brave  lieutenant  had  run  for  his  sake. 
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''Ah,  Maasa  Box,  me  lub  you  as  my  own  aoul,*'  He  ezdaimed,  coming 
up  to  him  with,  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Fnde  Box  had  taught  him  that  he  had  a  souL 

Such  were  Undo  Bos,  Aunt  Deborah,  Tom  Bambo,  and  the  house 
they  lived  in.  I  again  repeat  I  have  spent  the  happiest  days  of  my  life 
with  them.  Holidays  they  really  were.  He  seldom  had  less  than  five 
or  six  boys  at  a  time  with  him  stowed  away  in  the  before-mentioned 
little  excrescences  of  the  mansion.  Summer  or  winter  we  liked  both 
equally  welL  There  was  always  a  hearty,  chirruping  welcome  for  us^ 
and  even  now  I  see  before  me  those  three  honest,  round,  kind  fiices  in 
the  porch,  XJnde  Boz  and  Aunt  Deborah  in  front,  and  Bambo  in  the 
rear,  for  being  generally  employed  in  the  back  premises,  he  was  last  on 
the  scene,  and  it  was  physically  impossible  for  him  to  pass  his  master 
and  mistress. 

The  Christmas  holidays  arrived.  A  jolly  journey  we  had  of  it ;  our 
pea-shooters  were  not  inactive.  There  were  Jack  and  I,  and  big  Ned 
HoUis,  and  David  Flower,  and  Tom  and  Harry  Eling ;  Ned  was  older 
than  any  of  us,  and  had  been  at  sea,  and  we  all  looked  up  to  him  greatly. 
The  friends  of  Undo  Boz  were  mostly  commanders  and  lieutenants^ 
surgeons,  pursers,  and  marine  officers.  Now  and  then  he  entered  on  his 
list  a  merchant  he  might  have  met  abroad,  whose  sons  had  no  home  to 
gp  ta  By  this  time  the  Grahams  were  at  sea,  fitted  out  by  Unde  Boz. 
IJiide  Boz  had  had  a  good  deal  of  money  come  to  him,  and  it's  my  belief 
that  he  could  have  lived  ten  times  better  than  he  did,  had  he  spent  it  all 
upon  himself,  instead  of  thinking  only  how  he  could  do  most  good  with 
it  The  wheeb  of  the  chaise  which  contained  us  youngsters  rolled  so 
noiselesBly  over  the  snow,  that  not  till  the  wicket  opened,  and  a  secret 
bell  which  communicated  with  the  interior  rung,  did  the  tableau  I  have 
described  appear  in  the  porch.  There  it  was  though,  in  all  its  attractive 
freshness,  by  the  time  we  had  tumbled,  some  of  us,  head  foremost  out  of 
the  chaise. 

There  was  a  blazing  fire  and  a  plentiful  dinner,  and  we  were  all  soon 
as  meny  as  crickets,  telling  our  adventures,  Uncle  Boz  listening  as  if 
they  were  important  matters  of  state.  It  was  bitterly  cold  outside,  or 
Uie  snow  woidd  not  hare  remained  as  it  did  so  dose  to  the  sea.  We 
were  looking  forward  to  skating  the  next  day  on  a  piece  of  water  a  mile 
or  so  inland,  and  we  were  to  build  a  snow  man,  and  a  snow  castle,  which 
Unde  Boz  undertook  to  defend  with  Bambo  against  all  assailants.  Aunt 
Deborah  not  being  a  combatant,  was  to  be  employed  in  the  heroinine 
occupation  of  making  ammunition  for  both  sides,  in  the  shape  of  snow- 
halla    It  was  decided  that  we  would  in  the  first  place  build  a  castle. 
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and  we  were  to  oommeace  early  the  next  morning ;  our  only  fear  was 
that  the  snow  might  melt,  but  as  there  was  a  veiy  satis&ctory  biting, 
black,  northerly  wind  blowing,  there  was  not  much  ohanoe  of  that. 

Our  oonversa^on  all  the  evening  was  alxnit  saps  and  counter  saps,  of 
which  Unde  Boz  remarked  that  the  red  coats  ought  to  know  far  more 
than  he  did;  and  this  led  him  to  talk  of  some  of  the  scenes  in  which  he 
had  taken  part,  and  Bambo  was  sent  for  to  assist  his  memory,  and 
together  they  enthusiastically  fought  their  battles  over  again.  They 
were  like  TJnde  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim,  except  that  the  ocean  was 
their  field  of  gloxy,  and  that  the  cut  of  the  two  old  seamen's  jibs  was 
strongly  in  contrast  to  the  figures  of  their  brother  red  coats.  It  was  a 
pleasant  evening,  that  it  was.  How  their  tongues  wagged.  How  they 
fionrished  their  1^  of  wood.  Bambo  seemed  to  be  sitting  on  quick- 
silver,  on  the  top  of  the  wooden  stool  which  he  had  brought  in  and 
placed  near  the  door.  His  exclamations  and  gestioulatiotts  kept  us  in 
hearty  roars  of  laughter,  as  he  became  interested  in  the  account  of  any 
gallant  deeds  thus  brought  by  Uncle  Boz  to  his  recollection.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  for  me  now  to  repeat  any  of  their  accounts.  I  may 
do  80  by  and  by,  when  I  have  got  on  a  little  more  with  my  story,  for 
story  I  have,  and  a  very  interesting  one  it  ought  to  prove. 

Break£eu8t  over  the  next  morning,  having  put  all  wheel-barrows,  hand- 
barrows,  and  baskets  we  could  find  into  requisition,  we  set  to  work  to 
rear  the  strong  hold  to  be  defended.  Budi  a  castle  as  was  the  result 
never  was  seen  before  or  since.  Uncle  Boz  declared  that  he  should  be 
proud  to  defend  it  to  the  last  gasp,  Bambo  echoing  the  sentiment.  It 
was  built  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  with  a  perpendicular  rock  six  feet  high 
at  least  below  it,  and  we  all  pronounced  the  fortress  equal  to  those  of 
Gibraltar,  Ehrenbreitstein,  San  SebasHan,  or  any  others  of  like  celebrity. 
Both  defenders  were  armed  with  shields — ^tops  of  saucepans — awhile, 
standing  back  to  back,  they  with  them  defended  their  heads,  or  bravely 
bobbed  as  the  snowy  missiles  flew  towards  them.  We  made  our  attacks 
now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  they  spinning  round  on  their  wooden 
legs  with  astonishing  rapidity,  to  meet  them.  At  length  our  general 
resolved  to  storm.  The  most  difficult  side  was  chosen — ^where  the  cliff 
was  steepest  A  feint  was  made  on  the  opposite  side,  towards  which 
the  defenders  turned  all  their  attention.  We  had  reached  the  summit. 
Our  friends  on  the  opposite  side  pushed  so  vehemently  against  the  walls, 
that  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  whole  febric.  Thundering  over  the 
cliff  it  came,  with  defenders  and  assailants,  and  all  together  were  buried 
in  the  ruins.  Unde  Bob  soon  scrambled  out,  but  where  was  Bambo  1 
At  length  a  brown  stump  was  seen  wagging  faintly.     *'  That's  his  leg, 
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hanl  away,  boya,"  shouted  Uncle  Boz.  We  liauled,  and  dug  with  might 
and  main,  for  we  had  no  small  fear  lest  our  black  Mend  should  be 
smothered  outright ;  but  the  body  fcdlowed  the  1^  as  we  hauled,  and 
bsppUy  there  was  not  onlj  life»  but  activity  in  him,  and  jumping  up, 
befoTO  we  were  aware  what  he  was  about  to  do,  he  began  to  pelt  us  so 
vehemMQLtljy  that^  amid  shouts  of  laughter,  we  were  compelled  to  take  to 
flight,  and  scamps  down  the  hill,  TJnole  Bos  aiding  him  in  following 
op  the  victory. 

That  emning  XJnde  Boz  showed  us  an  apparatus  for  sending  a  line 
on  board  a  stranded  ship,  whether  inyented  or  improved  by  him  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  nor  wheth«*  the  projeotUe  was  a  rocket  or  a  shot, 
or  boUi,  fired  from  a  gun.  Hollis,  the  eldest  of  our  party,  who  had 
eonaiderable  mechanical  talent>  seemed  clearly  to  uDderstand  its  use  I 


Qteat  preparations  had  been  made  for  Christmaa<]ay.  Buehatuxfcey, 
sadk  a  piece  of  beef,  and  audi  a  plum  pudding.  We  went  to  church  in 
the  morning  in  spite  of  the  distance,  and  a  heavy  gale  blowing  in  our 
teeth  coming  back.  Fine  old  English  holly,  with  many  a  scarlet  berry 
on  it^  adorned  the  church,  and  tha  instruments, — violin,  violoncello, 
flageolet,  ^bc.,  dec,  with  the  voices,  were  in  great  tune  and  wind, — and 
the  sennon  was  apprc^riate, — "  Love,  goodwill  towards  all  men,"  just 
long  enofugh  to  send  us  away  in  a  happy  temper,  with  its  leading  idea 
or  principle  in  the  heads,  and  may  be  in  the  hearts  of  some  hearerB. 
Our  appetites,  too,  were  sharpened  by  our  walk,  and  the  keen  wind  and 
the  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  our  destined  viands  as  we  saw  them 
di^layed  in  Miss  Deborah's  larder.  The  wind  was  blowing  strong  on 
iharey  not  softened  by  its  passage  across  the  North  Sea ;  the  snow  began 
to  £i21 ;  thickly  and  more  thickly  it  came  down.  "  Stop,"  cried  TJnde 
Bo^  as  we  neared  the  diff,  "  There's  a  gun ! "  We  listened.  The  low 
dull  sound  of  a  gun  came  across  the  seething,  tossing  ocean,  but  the 
ship  firom  which  it  was  fired  was  unseen.  ^' She's  a  laxge  ship, 
dismasted,  possibly  lost  her  anchors,  or  has  no  confidence  in  our  holding 
ground.  She  is  right.  It  is  bad,"  he  remarked;*/' Firing  to  warn  us  to 
be  on  the  look  out  for  her.  We'U  do  that  same  at  all  events,  poor 
loufe.  Where  will  she  drive  ash(»e^  though!  Stooping  down,  he 
listened  attentively  for  some  time,  then  standing  up  he  ezdaimed, 
**  ^ell  strike  i^  far  firom  this  to  the  south'ard.  Bambo,  'we  must  try 
to  help  th^n." 

**  Ay,  ay.  Sir.     Dat  we  will,"  cried  Bambo. 

''Then  find  out  Dick  Hawker,  Sam  Swattridge,  and  the  rest  Tell 
them  if  they'll  go  Til  command  them,  and  if  they  won't,  that  they're  a 
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set  of  cowardly .     No,   no,   don't  say  that,  they'll  go  fast 

enough." 

While  Bambo  hobbled  off  to  the  neighbonring  fishing  village,  where 
there  was  a  small  harbour,  we  accompanied  Uncle  Boz  home.  Near  the 
harbour  a  fine  boat  was  kept  ready  to  launch,  which,  though  not  a 
professed  life-boat,  firom  her  having  been  fitted  up  by  Uncle  Boz,  she 
possessed  many  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  dangerous  service. 
As  soon  as  we  reached  the  house,  Uncle  Boz  got  out  the  apparatus  I 
have  described,  and  gave  it  in  charge  of  Ned  HoUis,  with  Tom  King  as 
his  lieutenant,  and  the  rest  of  us  as  crew.  He  directed  us  all  to  obey 
Hollis  implicitly.  HoUis  had  not  only  been  at  sea,  but  had  already 
superior  scientific  attainments. 

''  Remember  men's  lives  may  depend  on  the  way  you  manage  that 
affair,  lads.  Now  bear  it  along  with  you  to  the  beach,  to  the  spot 
where  the  ship  is  likely  to  come  ashore.  Deb,  we'll  be  back  for  dinner 
I  hope,  and  shall  not  have  worse  appetites.  Perhaps  we  may  have  a 
guest  or  two,"  he  added,  as  we  went  out. 

We  had  not  gone  fax  before  we  met  two  of  the  coast-guard  men,  who 
had  heard  the  firing.  The  head  station,  where  the  lieutenant  resided, 
was  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  had  gone  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Though  the  coast-guard  men  would  be  of  great 
assistance,  HoUis  was  stiU  to  have  charge  of  the  apparatus.  Uncle  Boz 
having  speedily  made  his  arrangements,  hurried  off  to  the  village, 
while  we  continued  our  course  along  the  beach.  Behind  us  was  a  lofty 
sand-hill,  and  Hollis  ordered  King  and  me  to  climb  up  to  try  and 
discover  the  ship.  It  was  bitter  work,  even  on  the  beach,  much  worse 
for  the  poor  fellows  wet  through  and  through  at  sea.  At  firsts  on 
reaching  the  top  of  the  sand-hill,  we  cpuld  see  nothing,  but  soon  the 
snow  fell  less  densely,  and  through  it  we  discovered  the  dim  outline  of 
a  large  ship,  now  almost  buried  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  now  lifted  to 
the  foaming  summit  of  a  wave  as  she  drove  onward  towards  the  beach. 
Her  masts  were  gone/  though  her  bowsprit  remained.  The  tide  was 
carrying  her  somewhat  along  the  beach,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  she 
would  drift  not  far  firom  the  harbour  itself.  While  we  were  watching,  the 
snow  ceased  falling,  and  our  interest  was  now  turned  towards  the  boat 
with  Uncle  Boz  ftnd  Bambo  in  her.  She  had  just  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour.  It  was  perilous  work.  Huge  seas  were,  rolling  in.  A 
lull  was  waited  for.  Out  dashed  the  boat.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were 
impossible  she  could  Uve  amid  those  troubled  waters.  How  we  held 
our  breath  as  we  watched  her  progress.  Now  it  seemed  as  if  she  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  curling,  foaming  seas;  then  again  she  emerged  and 
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straggled  on,  buoyantly  floating  on  their  summits.  To  save  the  ship 
was  beyond  human  power,  but  the  wish  of  Uncle  Boz  was  evidently  to 
tiy  and  pilot  her  in  between  two  rocks,  where  her  crew  might  perhaps 
reach  the  shore.  Liyes  are  more  generally  lost  when  a  ship  diives  on 
an  open  beach  than  when  among  rocks.  In  one  instance  the  people 
may  cling  to  the  rocks,  but  the  undertow  from  the  beach  sweeps  them 
out  as  often  as  they  struggle  towards  it,  till  their  strength  fails  and  they 
sink  beneath  the  waves.  With  a  glass  King  had  brought,  we  could 
see  the  people  on  the  deck  of  the  hapless  craft.  King  handed  it  to  me. 
"  What  do  you  see  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Women  as  well  as  men,  two  or  three  at  least,"  I  exclaimed,  almost 
hreathless.  '*  Poor  creatures !  Oh  King,  suppose  there  were  children 
among  them ! " 

The  ship  rolled  fearfully,  while  the  seas  meeting  with  the  resistance 
of  her  already  water-logged  hull  broke  over  it  in  showers  of  foam, 
which  must  have  frozen  as  they  fell  on  her  deck.  Her  crew  were 
huddled  together,  some  forward  and  some  with  the  passengers  aft.  For 
her  size  there  appeared  to  be  very  fiaw  seamen.     We  told  Hollis. 

^*  When  the  masts  went  many  of  them  likely  enough  went  also,'' 
was  his  answer. 

Hitherto  they  had  not  observed  the  boat.  We  saw  Uncle  Boz 
waving  to  them.  There  was  a  movement  among  the  men.  They  saw 
him ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  hoist  a  sail  on  the  stump  of  the  foremast. 
It  was  blown  away  in  an  instant. 

''  No  anchor  would  hold ;  yet  it  is  their  only  chance,"  said  Hollis. 
The  coast-guard  men  agreed. 

The  attempt  was  made.  We  saw  the  crew  cutting  the  stoppers.  It  was 
a  moment  of  breathless  anxiety.  '*  Yes,  it  holds,"  was  shouted.  The 
ship  brought  up  head  to  wind.     The  boat  was  making  way  towards  her. 

"  It  will  never  hold,"  cried  Hollis. 

Now  was  the  opportunity  for  the  boat  to  get  alongside  Should  the 
cable  part,  three  minutes  would  see  the  ship  amid  the  cruel  breakers. 
The  boat  seemed  almost  stationary ;  the  people  on  deck  stretched  out 
their  hands  to  her  imploringly.  Our  eyes  ached  with  gazing  on  her. 
We  thought  not  of  the  biting  wind,  the  piercing  cold. 

"She  is  driving,"  cried  Hollis.  "  But — ^but — see  !  see!  Uncle  Boz 
is  alongside.     Heaven  protect  him  !  " 

There  was  a  rush  to  the  side.  Several  persons  were  lowered  into  the 
boat.  We  saw  others  descending  by  ropes :  whether  they  all  got  in 
▼e  could  not  telL  Some  remained  on  deck.  The  boat  suddenly 
appeared  at  a  distance  from  the  ship. 
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"  The  cable  lias  parted  1"  cried  HoUis.     ''  No  hope  for  them  now ! " 

We  hiuried  along  to  where  we  saw  the  ship  must  strike.  A  huge 
roller  seemed  to  lift  her,  and  with  a  terrific  crash  down  she  came 
on  the  sand,  the  foaming  sea  instantly  dashing  oyer  her,  making 
eyeiy  timber  in  her  tremble,  and  tearing  off  large  fragments  of  her  upper 
works* 

"The  stoutest  ship  ever  built  could'nt  stand  those  shocks  many 
minutes,"  observed  one  of  the  coast-guard  men. 

Hollis  had  planted  his  apparatus.  A  shot  was  fired,  and  the  line  fell 
orer  the  wreck  as  the  sea  took  one  poor  fellow,  who  had  let  go  his  hold 
to  clutch  it.  In  vain  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  grasp  some  part  of  the 
wreck.  He  was  borne  helplessly  into  the  seething  cauldron  below. 
Now  he  was  carried  towards  ns.  We  could  see  his  straining  eje-balla, 
and  his  arms  stretched  out.  In  vain,  in  vain.  The  hissing  roller,  as 
it  receded,  swept  him  &r  away ;  a  shriek  reached  our  ears  and  we  saw 
him  no  more^  Such  has  been  many  a  brave  seaman's  lot.  Anol^er 
seaman  was  more  successful,  the  line  was  secured,  and  now  we  signalled 
to  those  on  board  to  secure  a  stouter  line  that  we  might  haul  it  on 
shore.  One  was  found,  and  we  began  hauling  away,  but  our  united 
strength  could  only  just  do  it.  How  should  we  ever  get  a  cable  taut 
enough  to  allow  of  the  people  passing  safely  along  it  1  Happily  at 
that  moment  several  fishennen  arrived  with  stout  poles,  boats'  masts, 
and  oars,  and  began  planting  them  in  the  sand.  Then  taking  the  rope 
in  hand,  they  hauled  it  in  with  ease.  A  hawser  had  been  made  fiist  to 
the  rope.  That  in  the  same  way  was  got  io,  and  the  end  secured  to 
the  poles.  A  traveller  had  been  wisely  placed  on  the  hawser.  The 
first  man  securing  himself  to  it  worked  his  way  along,  carrying  a  fine 
with  him.  He  was  one  of  the  mates.  There  were  six  more  people  oa 
board  alive,  including  the  captain,  he  told  us.  The  rest  had  been 
lowered  into  the  boat,  with  the  women  and  children.  ''  Children  out 
in  such  weather  as  this  ! "  more  than  one  of  us  exclaimed.  But  the 
boat ;  where  was  that  9  Now,  for  the  first  time,  while  the  line  which 
the  brave  mate  had  brought  on  shore  was  being  hauled  back,  we  had 
time  to  look  out  for  her.  I  ran  up  the  sand-hilL  In  vain  I  turned 
my  eyes  over  the  angry  foaming  sea«  Not  a  glimpse  of  the  boat  could 
I  obtain.  Down  came  the  snow  again.  My  heart  sank  within  me. 
"Haul  away ! ''  I  heard  shouted.  I  ran  to  take  my  part  The  big 
tears  sprang  to  my  eyes.  I  could'nt  teU  my  companions  what  I  feared. 
At  last  I  could  refindn  no  longer.  "  Oh  Holfis  1  Oh  King  !  the  boat 
has  gone,"  I  cried  out,  bursting  into  tears.  "  Uncle  Boz !  dear  Uncle 
Boz  and  Bambo ! "  sobbed  more  than  one  of  us. 
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"  No  fear,  mafiten — ^no  fear,"  exdaimed  one  of  the  fishermen.  ''The 
boat  IB  in  long  ago,  and  the  lieutenant  and  those  he  has  saved  from  a 
watery  grave  are  safe  on  shore,  and  on  their  wa^  up  to  the  house  by 
this  time." 

How  our  hearts  felt  relieved,  and  if  we  did*nt  shout  for  joy  it  was 
because  they  were  too  full  for  that  Well,  I  must  cut  my  stpry  short. 
Three  more  men  came  on  shore  sale,  a  fourth  attempting  to  get  along, 
tmstSng  to  his  own  strength  without  the  traveller,  was  washed  ofi^  and 
in  spite  of  a  rush  made  into  the  water  to  save  him  was  carried  back  and 
lost  The  brave  captain  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  ship,  and 
scarcely  had  he  reached  the  strand  than  a  huge  sea,  like  some  great 
monster,  with  a  terrific  roar  struck  the  wreck,  and  literally  dashed  her 
into  a  thousand  fragments.  I  must  not  stop  either  to  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  beach  strewn  with  fragments  of  wreck,  with  cargo 
and  luggage,  or  how  the  people  from  fiir  and  near  collected  to 
appropriate  what  they  could,  eager  to  secure  a  large  booty  before  the 
proper  authorities  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  property.  Bambo, 
who  appeared  to  invite  all  those  we  had  rescued  up  to  the  house,  satisfied 
us  that  Uncle  Boz  was  safe.  We  hurried  on  with  our  companions,  for 
we  were  all  wet  through  and  bitterly  cold.  The  house  was  hot  enough 
when  we  got  inside,  for  there  were  blazing  fires  in  each  room.  Uncle 
Boz  presiding  over  one,  Bambo  over  the  other,  with  saucepans  and 
spoons,  and  a  strong  smell  of  port-wine  negus  pervading  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  the  dining-room,  into  which  Miss  Deborah  did  not  venture, 
were  £ve  or  sue  rolls  of  ru^  with  rough  human  heeds  sticking  out  of 
them.  In  the  drawing-room,  the  dear  lady's  own  domain,  was  a  large 
basket,  serving  as  a  cradle  in  one  comer,  and  two  big  chairs  forming  abed 
in  another ;  one  occupied  by  an  in&nt,  the  other  by  a  little  creature 
with  a  beautiful  blue-eyed  face,  which  would  look  up  with  bewildered 
gaze  to  watch  what  was  going  forward.  Aunt  Deb  was  deeply  busied 
in  gratiDg  nutmeg,  squeezing  lemons,  and  stirring  up  sugar. 

"  Oh,  dear  boys,  run  and  change  your  clothes,  you'll  all  catch  your 
death  of  cold,"  she  exclaimed. 

Up  we  went,  but  soon  discovered  that  she  had  forgotten  to  warn  us 
that  most  of  omt-  rooms  were  occupied.  However,  she  recollected  very 
quickly,  and  hurzying,  panting  after  us,  brought  us  all  dry  garments 
into  Hollis's  room. 

The  captain  had  followed  us,  and  arrived  as  we  came  back.  Unde 
Boz  was  about  to  make  another  jorum  of  negus.  He  looked  up,  spoon 
in  hand.  *'  Welcome  on  shore,  lis  no  time  for  ceremony,"  he  cried  out. 
"Always  glad  to  receive  a  seaman  in  distress.     There,  turn  into  my 
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bed  in  the  room  through  there.     Tour  men  shall  have  rugs  in  the  other 
room  there,  till  their  clothes  are  dry. 

Where  was  our  Chnstmas  dinner  all  this  time  %  That  had  the  Caboose 
to  itself,  and  Bambo  every  now  and  then  stumped  off  to  see  how  it  was 
going  on.  Miss  Deborah  also  occasionally  looking  in  for  the  same 
purpose.  By  the  time  the  dinner  was  cooked,  the  seamen's  clothes  were 
dried,  and  then  the  table  was  spread  in  the  dining  room,  and  Uncle 
Boz,  standing  up,  asked  a  blessing  on  the  food,  and  told  the  shipwrecked 
seamen  to  fall  to.  Miss  Deborah  carried  off  certain  portions  of  the 
turkey  and  ham  upstairs,  and  Uncle  Boz,  in  like  manner,  took  some 
into  his  best  guest-chamber,  the  one  built  for  his  late  shipmate.  All  I 
know  is  that  every  scrs^  had  disappeared  before  he  found  out  that 
neither  he  nor  any  of  us  had  eaten  a  morsel.  He  winked  to  us  to  say 
nothing  about  the  matter,  and  Bambo  soon  after  placed  on  the  drawing- 
room  table  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  huge  pile  of  gigantic  mince- 
pies.  We  demolished  them,  and  I  may  honestly  say  that  I  never  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  a  Christmas  dinner,  at  least  seeing  one  eaten. 

I  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say  about  that  pair  of  blue  eyes,  now 
closed  by  sleep  in  the  arm-chair,  and  those  upstairs  to  whom  the  little 
owner  belonged  ;  but  I  must  cry  avast  for  the  present.  Well !  there  is 
a  satisfaction  in  toiling,  and  denying  ourselves  to  do  good  to  others,  and 
to  make  them  happy,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  an  idea  that 
that  same  day  I  have  been  describing  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
Christmas  days  I  ever  spent. 

I  have  not  narrated  this  adventure  of  my  early  days  without  an 
object.  I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers,  who  are  enjoying 
an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  life  at  this  happy  Christmas  holiday 
time,  and  have  comfortable  churches  and  chapels  to  go  to,  where  they 
may  be  taught  their  duty,  to  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  our 
brave  seamen.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment  what  a  hard  life  at  the 
best  they  lead,  and  how  any  moment  they  may  be  hurried,  totally 
unprepared,  into  eternity.  Can  none  of  you  help  them  )  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  you  can.  I  happen  to  know  of  four  excellent  institutions  for 
their  benefit: — The  Shipwrecked  Mariners*  Society,  Hibemia  Cham- 
bers, London,  Bridge;  The  Life  Boat  Institution,  14,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C. ;  The  Missions  to  Seamen,  11,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. ;  The  Thames  Church  Mission  Society,  King  William 
Street,  City,  E.C. 

Whenever  you  have  a  few  shillings  burning  in  your  pockets,  just  send 
them  to  one  or  the  other  of  these.  I  may  have  my  predilections,  but  I 
plead  for  the  seamen  and  not  for  the  society. 
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FEEAKS    ON    THE   FELLS; 


THREE  MONTHS'  RrSTICATION. 

BY  B.  M.  BALLANTYKB, 
AyMar  qf  "  Tin  Wild  Uaa  <if  tht  Wttt,"  ^e. 


ChAPTXR  UL — ^FlBST  iHFSXSSIOMa. 

S  X  T     morning     the     Sudbenya     were 

awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  peculiar  dr- 

GumatanceB  into  which  they  bad  plunged 

hj  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  crowing  of 

cock^     and     the    ftirious     barking    of 

collie  dogB,  as  the  household  of  Donald 

McAllister  commenced  Uie  labours  of  a 

new  day. 

1-B6  every  member  of  the  Sudbeny  fiinuly, 

)  exception  of  "  mamma,"  rushed  to  his 

8pective  window, 

how  beautiful ! "  gushed  from  the  heart 
of  Lucy,  as  she  gazed  in  wonder  through 
ment ;  and  a  shriek  burst  from  Jacky  as 
t  in  wild  delight  upon  the  gorgeous  scene 
.  his  view. 

ivesaidthatthe  White  House  was  embedded 

be  blue  hills.     It  was  an  old  and  extremely 

_  ^  _        uUding,  having  an  oblong  front,  tii'o  aides, 

and  a  back  ;  two    stories,  six  windows,  and  one 

door ;  which  last,  imbued,  apparently,  with  a  dislike  to  being  shut,  was 

always  open.     The    house  appeared  to  hare  aa  insatiable  thirst  for 

mounts  air,  and  it  was  well  supplied  with  tMa  fresh  and  exhilarating 

beverage ;  for  it  stood  in  an  elevated  poeiUon  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain, 

and  overlooked  a  wide  tract  of  flood  and  fell,  on  which  latter  there  was 

little  wood  but  a  luxuriant  carpet  of  grass  and  heather. 

The  weather  had  evidently  resolved  to  make  amends  for  its  surly 
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rec^tdon  of  the  strangers  on  the  previous  evening,  bj  greeting  them 
with  one  of  its  sweetest  Highland  smiles  in  the  morning. 

When  Mr.  Sudbeny,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  delight,  ran  with- 
out hat  or  coat  to  a  neighbouring  knoll,  accompanied  by  all  his  children, 
the  scene  that  met  his  eye  was  one  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  beauty. 
The  mists  of  early  morning  were  rolling  up  from  the  loch  in  white 
fleecy  clouds,  which  floated  over  and  partly  concealed  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  The  upper  wreaths  of  these  clouds,  and  the  crags  and 
peaks  that  pierced  through  them,  were  set  on  fire  by  the  rising  sun. 
Great  fissures  and  gorges  in  the  hills,  which  at  other  times  lay  concealed 
in  the  blue  haze  of  distance,  were  revealed  by  the  mists  and  the  slanting 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  incumbent  clifkj  bluff  promontories,  and  capes, 
were  in  some  places  sharply  defined,  in  others  luminously  softened,  so 
that  the  mountains  displayed  at  once  that  appearance  of  solid  reality, 
mingled  with  melting  mysteiy,  which  is  seen  at  no  period  of  the  day 
but  early  morning.  The  whole  scene — water,  earth,  and  aky — ^was  so 
involved,  that  no  lines  of  demarcation  could  be  tiiaced  anywhere ;  only 
bold  startling  points,  melting  into  blue  and.white  masses  that  mingled 
with  each  other  in  golden  and  pearly  greys  of  every  oonceivable  variety. 
Having  said  thus  much,  we  need  scarcely  add  that  the  scene  cannot  be 
adequately  described. 

A  light  fragrant  air  met  the  stout  Englishman  as  he  crested  the  hiU, 
and  filled  his  unaccustomed  nostrils  with  sensations  that  could  not  have 
been  excelled  had  he  been  greeted  by  one  of  '^Afric's  spicy  gales.'* 
The  same  air,  with  telegraphic  speed,  conveyed  to  the  collie  dogs  of  the 
place  the  information  that  the  Sudberrys  were  abroad ;  whereupon  the 
whole  pack — ^nine  in  ntmiber — ^bounded  open-mouthed  up  the  hill,  with 
noise  and  ferocity  enough  to  have  alarmed  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  poor  Jacky  rushed  into  his  father's  knees,  being 
too  small  to  run  into  his  arms.  But  these  seemingly  ferocious  dogs 
were  in  reality  the  gentlest  and  meekest  of  animals. 

"  Down,  Topper,  down  1  Down,  Lively,  lass ;  come  into  heel,  Swaney," 
cried  Donald  McAllister,  as  he  approached  his  tenants.  ''  (lood  momin*, 
miss;  momin'  gentlemen.  The  Ben  has  on  its  nightcap,  but  Pm 
thinkin'  it'll  soon  take  it  off" 

Donald  McAUistei's  English  was  excellent,  but  he  spoke  in  a  slow 
deliberate  manner,  and  with  a  slightly  nasal  drawl,  which  sounded  very 
peculiar  in  the  ears  of  the  Sudberrys, — just  as  peculiar,  in  fact,  as  their 
speech  sounded  in  the  ears  of  McAllister. 

'<  Ah  !  you  call  the  white  cloud  on  the  mountain-top  a  nightcap  1 — 
good,  very  good,"  cried  Mr.  Sudberry,  rubbing  his  hands.     "  What  a 
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ciuinnii^  place  this  is,  a  paradiaaieal  plaoe,  80  to  speak.    The  dogs  won't 
bite,  will  tbej  ?  **  said  he,  patting  the  alanned  Jacky  on  the  head. 

^  No  fear  o*  the  dogs,  Sir/'  returned  MoAllister ;  "  the/re  like  Iambs. 
It*8  just  their  waj.  Ye*ll  be  for  a  row  on  the  loch  the  day,  no  doot." 
The  Highlander  addressed  this  remark  to  George  and  Fred. 

"  What ! "  exdaimed  tiie  former,  ''  is  there  a  boat  that  we  can  have 
the  use  of)*' 

'^  'Deed  is  there,  a  good  safe  boat  too,  that  oan  hold  the  whole  of  ye. 
m  show  you  where  the  oars  lie  alter  breakfast.'' 

"  Capital,"  cried  Mr.  Sudbeny,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  Charming,"  exdaimed  Lucy,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

Master  Jacky  expressed  his  glee  with  a  characteristic  cheer  or  yell, 
that  at  once  set  fire  to  the  easily  inflamed  spirits  of  the  dogs,  causing 
them  to  resume  their  excited  gambols  and  furious  barking.  This 
effectually  stopped  the  oonveraation  for  five  minutes. 

*'  I  delight  in  boating,"  observed  Fred,  when  McAllister  had  quelled 
the  disturbance. 

**  So  do  I,"  said  his  father ;  "  but  fishing  is  the  thing  for  me. 
There's  nothing  like  fislung.  You  have  fine  tro^it  in  the  lake,  I 
brieve  1" 

"  Ay,  an'  salmon  too,"  answered  McAllister. 

^  So  IVe  heard,  so  I've  heard,"  said  Mr.  Sudberry,  with  a  glow  of 
excitement  and  {deasure  on  his  round  visage.  '*  We  must  get  our  rods 
tnd  tadde  unpacked  at  once,  George.  You  are  a  great  fisher,  no  doubt^ 
Mr.  McAllister]" 

^  Wdl,  not  just  that,  but  I  do  manage  to  fill  a  basket  now  and  then,. 
an'  whiles  to  land  a  grilse." 

"A  ^Ise  ! "  cried  George  in  surprise,  "  what  is  that  1 " 

"  It's  a  smaU  salmon " 

^  Oh !  you  mean  a  grilse,"  interposed  Mr.  Sudberry. 

'<  Yes,  1  mean  that,  an'  I  said  that,"  returned  McAllister,  slowly  and 
with  emphasia  '<  Scienteefic  men  are  not  agreed  whether  the  g'ilse  is  a 
small  salmon  or  not,  I'm  of  opeenion  that  it  is.  But  whether  oc  not,  it's  a 
fiimous  fish  on  the  table,  and  lively  enough  on  the  line  to  delight  the 
heart  of  every  true  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton." 

"  What,  you  have  read  that  charming  book  )"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sudberry, 
looking  at  the  rugged  Highlander  in  some  surprise. 

'^  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  in  the  grave  quiet  manner  that  was  peculiar 
to  him ;  '*  I  took  to  it  one  winter  as  a  sort  o'  recreation,  after  readin' 
through  '  Paley*s  Evidences.' " 

"What!"  cried  Mr.  Sudberry,  '< whose  Evidences  did  you  sayl" 

F  2 
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"  Pale/s ;  yeVe  heard  o*  him,  dootless." 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Sudberry,  "  I  have  heard  of  him,  but  I — I 
must  confess  that  I  have  not  read  him." 

At  this  point,  Jacky's  eye  fell  on  a  shaggy  little  cow  which  had 
strayed  near  to  the  party,  and  stood  regarding  him  with  a  stem 
inquisitive  glance.  Kemembering  the  fright  he  had  received  so 
recently  from  a  similar  creature,  he  uttered  a  tremendous  roar,  and 
again  sought  refuge  in  his  other's  knees.  The  discussion  on  Paley  was 
thus  cut  short ;  for  the  dogs — ^whose  chief  delight  was  to  bark,  though 
not  to  bite,  as  has  been  libellously  asserted  of  all  dogs  by  Dr.  Watts — 
sprang  to  their  feet,  divided  their  forces,  and,  while  two  of  the  oldest 
kept  fnsking  round  and  leaping  upon  the  party  in  a  promiscuous 
manner,  as  if  to  assure  them  of  protection  in  the  event  of  danger,  the 
remainder  ran  open-mouthed  and  howling  at  the  cow.  That  curly- 
headed,  long-homed  creature  received  them  at  first  with  ^  defiant  look 
and  an  elevated  tail,  but  ultimately  took  to  her  heels,  to  the  immense 
delight  of  Jacky,  whose  soul  was  imbued  with  a  deep  and  altogether 
unutterable  horror  of  cattle,  especially  black  cows. 

The  service  which  the  dogs  rendered  to  him  on  this  occasion  induced 
the  boy  to  make  advances  of  a  friendly  nature,  which  were  met  more 
than  half  way,  and  the  result  was  the  etstablishment  of  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  Sndberrys  and  the  collie  dogs,  which  ultimately 
ripened  into  a  lasting  friendship,  insomuch  that  when  the  family  quitted 
the  place,  Lucy  carried  awacy  with  her  a  lock  of  Livel/s  hair,  cut  from 
the  pendent  tip  of  her  right  ear. 

Presently  Mr.  Sudberry  pulled  out  his  watch,  and,  exclaiming  that  it 
was  break&st-time,  trotted  down  the  hill,  followed  by  his  family  and 
escorted  by  the  dogs. 

We  will  pause  here  to  describe  Mr.  Sudberry's  family  briefly. 

George  was  the  merchant's  eldest  son.  He  was  bold,  stout,  active, 
middle-sized,  and  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  full  of  energy  and  life,  a  crack 
rower,  a  first-rate  cricketer,  and  generally  a  clever  fellow.  George  was 
always  jolly. 

Fred  was  about  the  same  height  as  his  brother,  two  years  younger, 
slender  in  form,  and  gentle  in  disposition,  but  active,  too,  when  occasion 
required  it  His  forte  was  drawing  and  painting.  Fred  was  generally 
quiet  and  grave.     Both  brothers  were  musicaL 

Lucy  had  reached  the  interesting  age  of  sixteen.  She  was  plain, 
decidedly,  but  sweet-tempered  in  the  extreme.  Her  mouth  was  good, 
and  her  eyes  were  good,  and  her  colour  was  good,  but  her  nose  was  a 
snub, — an  undeniable  and  incurable  snub.     Her  mother  had  tried  to 
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amend  it  &om  the  earliest  hours  of  Luc/s  existence  bj  pulling  the 
point  gently  downwards  and  pinching  up  the  bridge, — or,  rather,  the 
liollow  where  the  bridge  ought  to  have  been, — but  all  in  vain ;  the 
infant  turned  up  its  eyes  when  the  operation  was  going  on,  and  still 
tamed  up  its  noee  when  it  was  over.  Yes,  although  there  were  many 
of  the  elements  of  beauty  about  Lucy,  she  was  plain — ^but  sweet ;  always 
bear  tbat  in  mind.  She  was  fiinny  too.  Not  that  she  made  fun  of  her 
own  free  will ;  but  she  appreciated  flin  in  others  so  intensely  that  she 
looked  funny  herself,  and  she  giggled.  This  was  her  only  fault,  she 
giggled.  When  the  spirit  of  fun  was  roused,  nothing  could  stop  her. 
Bat  don't  suppoee  that  she  was  always  giggling ;  by  no  means.  She 
vas  always  good  and  amiable,  often  grave,  and  sometimes  deeply 
smous. 

Matilda,  commonly  called  Tilly,  was  a  meek,,  delicate,  pretty  little 
girl  of  eight  years  old.  She  was  charmingly  innocent  and  ignorant. 
In  the  last  respect  she  resembled  her  mother,  who  was  the  only  other 
stapid  member  of  Mr.  Sudberry's  &mily.  Being  deeply  impressed  with 
the  &ct  of  her  ignorance  and  stupidity,  Mrs.  Sudberry  went  on  the  tack 
of  boldly  admitting  the  same,  and  holding,  or  affecting  to  hold,  ability 
and  general  acquirements  in  contempt. 

Mis.  Brown  was  a  female  dragon,  nurse  to  Master  Jacky  and  Miss 
Tilly ;  she  tormented  the  former,  whom  she  disliked,  and  spoiled  the 
latter,  whom  she  loved. 

Hobbs  was  the  man  servant  of  the  family.  He  was  characterized 
chiefly  by  &  tendency  to  drop  his  h's  in  conversation,  out  of  words  to 
which  tk^  naturally  belonged,  and  to  pick  them  up  and  insert  them  in 
the  most  contradictory  manner  in  words  with  which  they  had  no 
connection  whatever.  He  was  also  marked  by  the  strong  regard  and 
esteem  which  he  had  for  his  master  and  fieunily  ;  the  stronger  regard  and 
esteem  which  he  had  for  himself^  and  the  easy,  good-humoured  way  in 
which  he  regarded  the  renudnder  of  the  world  at  large  as  an  inferior 
order  of  beings. 

As  for  Peter,  he  has  already  been  described  as  the  timid  clerk  of 
humble  origin,  whose  chief  duties,  while  in  London,  were  to  wipe  up 
ink  and  clear  away  dSbria,  He  had  been  taken  with  the  family  to  act 
the  part  of  a  page  in  buttons— -without  the  buttons — and  to  make 
himself  generally  usefuL  Hitherto  the  page's  bosom  had,  since  leaving 
London,  been  a  chamber  of  indescribable  terrors.  Truly,  i^  as  is  said, 
the  anticipation  of  death  is  worse  than  the  reality,  poor  Peter  must 
have  suffered  a  prolonged  and  continuous  death  during  the  last  few 
dajBL    Never  having  been  on  a  railway  before,  the  first  shriek  of  the 
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whistle  pierced  him  like  a  knife^  the  shock  of  staxting  rent  him 
(figuratively)  like  a  thunderbolt  Thereafter,  every  passing  train  was 
an  excruciating  airow  in  his  quivering  heart,  every  tunnel  was  a  plunge 
into  the  horrible  anticipation  that  **  here  it  was  coming  at  last ! "  But 
Peter's  trials  were  now,  for  a  time^  he  fondly  hoped,  at  an  end.  Poor 
boy !  he  little  knew  what  was  in  store  for  him. 


Chapter  IV. — First  Cohlebb  served  First,  <fec. 

When  Mr.  Sudberry  reached  the  breakfiust  parlour,  and  put  his  head 
in  at  the  door  to  see  whether  his  faithful  wife  were  there,  he  was  struck 
absolutely  dumb  by  the  amazing  tableau  viva/rU  that  met  his  vision. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  roomr  itself  to  surprise  him. 
It  was  homely  and  neat.  The  table  was  spread  with  a  clean  white 
doth,  on  which  the  break&st  equipage  was  displayed  with  a  degree  of 
care  and  precision  that  betrayed  the  master-hand  of  Hobbs ;  but  om 
the  edge  of  the  table  sat  a  large  black  cat^  calmly  breakfaating  off  a  pat 
of  delicious  fresh  butter:  Beside  the  table^  with  its  fore-1^  tibereon 
and  its  hind  legs  on  the  floor,  stood  a  large  nanny-goat,  which  was  either 
looking  in  vain  for  something  suited  to  its  own  particular  taste,  or  ad- 
miring witk  disinterested  complacency  the  energy  with  which  two  hens 
and  a  bantam  cock  pecked  out  the  crumb  of  a  wheaten  loa£  If  the 
latter  were  the  goafs  occupation,  it  must  have  been  charmed  beyond 
expression ;  for  the  half  of  the  loaf  had  been  devoured  by  the  audadoua 
trio,  and,  just  at  the  moment  of  Mr.  Sudberry*s  appearance,  the  bantam's 
body  was^ buried  over  the  shoulders,  and  nothing  of  it  was  visible  to  the 
horrified  master  of  the  house  save  its  tail,  appearing  over  the  edge  of 
the  loa£ 

«  She — ee — ^w ! "  roared  Mr.  Sudberry,  rushiog  into  the  room  and 
whirling  his  arms  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill  The  cat  vanished  through 
the  window  like  a  black  vision  galvanized  and  made  awfuUy  reaL  The 
poultry,  thrown  into  convulsions  of  terror,  flew  screaming  round  the 
room  in  blind  haste^  searching  for  a  door  or  window  of  escape ;  while 
the  goat^  true  to  its  nature,  ran  at  the  enemy  on  its  hind  legs,  and,  with 
its  head  down,  attempted  to  punch  him  on  the  stomach.  By  an  actiTe 
leap  to  one  side,  the  enemy  escaped  this  charge  ;  but  the  goat,  nothing 
daunted,  turned  to  renew  the  attack;  next  moment  George^  Fred, 
and  Hobbs  rushing  into  the  room,  diverted  its  attention.  Intimi- 
dated by  overwhelming  numbers,  the  animal  darted  through  Ihe  door- 
way, along  the  passage  and  out  at  the  front  door,  where  it  met  Peter 
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imexpectedlj,  and  wrealced  its  disappointed  Tengeanoe  on  him  by  plant- 
ing on  his  chest  the  punch  which  had  been  intended  for  his  master.    Bj 
this  means  that  timid  and  hapless  yonth  was  laid  flat  'on  the  green 
grass. 
''Is  Jacky  safe  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Stidberry,  nmning  into  the  room  with 

tenor  on  her  oonntenaaoe,  and  filling  down  on  the  sofa  in  a  semi-fiwoon 
on  being  informed  that  he  was.  She  was  followed  by  Lacy  and  Tilly, 
with  soent-bottles,  and  by  nurse,  who  exhibited  a  tendency  to  go  off 
into  hysterics ;  but  who,  in  consequence  of  a  look  from  her  master, 
postponed  that  luzuiy  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

Thus  the  ''  expatriated"  family  assembled  to  morning  prayers,  and  to 
partake  of  their  first  Highland  breakftfit. 

Of  course  that  day,  being  their  first,  was  spent  in  an  excited  and 
rambling  endeavour  to  master  the  localities  and  ascertain  the  most  in- 
toKsting  points  about  their  new  home. 

Mra.  S.  and  her  daughters  examined  the  interior  accommodation  of  the 
White  House  minutely^  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Brown,  Hobbs« 
and  the  page,  disposed  their  goods  and  ^chattels  to  the  best  advantage ; 
while  her  husband  and  sons  went  out  to  introduce  themselves  to  the  £urmer 
and  his  family.  They  lived  in  a  small  cottage,  or  off-shoot,  at  the  back  of 
the  principal  dwelling,  in  close  proximity  to  which  were  the  byre,  stable, 
and  bams. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  spaiie  to  relate  in  detail  all  the  things  and 
si^ts  that  called  forth  the  delight  and  surprise  of  the  excitable  Mr.  Sud- 
beny.  How  he  found  to  his  amazement  that  the  byre  was  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  ftrmer's  kitchen,  and  only  separated  therefrom  by 
a  wooden  partitiou  with  a  door  in  it.  How  he  was  assailed  1^-  the  nine 
eoQie  dogs  the  moment  he  entered  the  kitchen  with  threats  of  being 
torn  to  pieces  ;  yet  was  suffered  to  pass  imscathed.  How  he  and  his 
sons  were  introduced  by  Mr.  McAllister  to  his  mother,  a  grave,  mild  old 
"voman  who  puzded  them  beyond  measure ;  because,  although  dad  in 
h(»nely  and  un&ahiiMiable  garments,  and  dwelling  in  a  hut  little  better 
than  tiie  habitation  of  the  cattle,  except  in  point  of  cleanliness,  she  oon- 
Teraed  and  conducted  herself  towards  them  with  a  degree  of  unaffected 
ease  and  urbanity  that  might  have  graeed  any  lady  in  the  land.  How 
this.cdd  lady  astonished  them  with  the  amount  of  general  knowledge 
that  leaked  out  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes'  talk^  How  she  intro- 
duced the  dogs  by  name,  one  by  one,  to  Jacky,  which  delighted  him 
imiftenseiy ;  and  how,  soon  alter  that,  Jacky  attempted  to  explore  out- 
of4he-way  comers  of  the  ^um-yard,  and  8te{^ped<  suddenly  up  to  the 
knees  in  a  mud-hole,  out  of  whicli  he  emerged  with  a  pair  of  tight-fitting 
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Wellington  boots,  which  filled  him  with  ecstasy  and  his  father  with 
disgust. 

All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  might  be  dilated  on  larf3;ely ;  but  wo 
are  compelled  to  dismiss  it  summarily,  without  further  remark. 

In  the  course  of  that  day  Mr.  Sudberry  and  his  boys  learned  a  great 
deal  about  their  new  home  from  McAllister,  whom  they  found  intelligent, 
shrewd,  and  well-informed  on.  any  topic  they  chose  to  broach ;  even 
although  he  was,  as  Mrs.  Sudberry  said  in  surprise,  '<  quite  a  oonunon 
man,  who  wore  corduroy  and  wrought  in  his  fields,  like  a  mere  labourer.'* 
After  dinner  they  all  walked  out  together,  and  had  a  row  on  the  lake 
under  his  guidance;  and  in  the  evening  they  unexpectedly  met  Mr. 
Hector  MacdonaJd,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  estate  on  which  the  White 
House  stood,  and  who  dwelt  in  another  white  house  of  mudi  larger 
size  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  distant  about  two  miles.  Mrs.  Sudbeny 
had  expected  to  find  this  ELighland  gentleman  a  very  poor  and  proud 
sort  of  man,  with  a  rough  aspect,  a  saperabimdance  of  red  hair,  and, 
possibly,  a  kilt.  Judge  then  her  surprise  when  she  found  him  to  be  a 
young  gentleman  of  refined  mind,  prepossessing  manners,  elegant 
though  sturdy  appearance,  and  clad  in  grey  tweed  shooting-coat, 
vest,  and  trousers;  the  cut  of  which  could  not  have  been  excelled 
by  her  own  George's  tailor,  and  George  was  particular  in  respect 
of  cut. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  who  carried  a  fishing-rod,  introduced  himself,  and 
accompanied  his  new  Mends  part  of  the  way  home ;  and  then,  saying  that 
he  was  about  to  take  a  cast  in  the  river  before  sunset,  offered  to  show  the 
gentlemen  the  best  pools.  "  The  gentlemen  "  lei^)ed  at  the  offer  more 
eagerly  than  ever  trout  leaped  at  an  artificial  fly ;  for  they  were  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  tiie  geniie  art  except  as  it  is  practised  on  the  Thames^ 
seated  on  a  chair  in  a  punt,  and  with  bait  and  fioatb 

Hector  Macdonald  not  only  showed  bis  friends  where  to  fish,  but  how 
to  fish ;  and  the  whole  thing  appeared  so  easy  as  practised  and  explained 
by  him,  that  fetther  and  sons  turned  their  steps  homeward  about  dusk, 
convinced  that  they  could  ''  do  it "  easily,  and  anticipating  triumph  od 
the  morrow. 

On  the  way  home^  afler  parting  from  Hector,  they  passed  a  solitary 
hut  of  the  rudest  description,  which  might  have  escaped  observation 
had  not  a  bright  stream  of  light  issued  from  the  low  doorway  and  crossed 
their  path. 

'^I  would  like  to  peep  into  this  cottage,  fiither,*'  said  Fred,  who 
cherished  strong  sympathies  with  poor  people. 

"  Come,  then,"  cried  Mr.  Sudberry,  "  let  us  explore." 
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Jackjy  who  was  vith  them,  felt  tiimd  and  objected ;  but  being  told 
that  he  might  hang  about  outeide,  he  gave  in. 

They  had  to  bend  low  on  entering  the  hovel,  which  was  mean  and 
nncomfortable  iii  appearance.  The  walls  were  built  of  unhewn  stone8» 
gathered  from  the  bed  of  the  river  hard  by ;  the  interstices  were  filled 
up  with  mud  and  straw.  Nothing  graced  these  walls  in  the  shape  of 
ornament ;  but  a  few  mugs  and  tin  pots  and  several  culinary  implements 
hong  from  rusty  nails  and  wooden  pegs.  The  floor  was  of  hard  mud. 
There  was  no  ceiling,  and  the  rafters  were  stained  black  by  the  smoke 
of  the  peat  £re  which  burned  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  (mly 
chimn^  for  which  was  a  small  hide  in  the  roof.  A  stool,  a  broken 
ciudr,  and  a  crooked  table^  oonstituted  the  entire  furniture  of  the  miser- 
able place;  unless  we  may  include  a  heap  of  straw  and  rags  in  a  comer 
which  served  for  a  bed. 

Seated  on.  the  stool,  and  bending  over  the  fire,  was  an  old  woman,  so 
wild  and  shrivelled  in  her  appearance  that  a  much  less  superstitiouB 
urchin  than  Jacl^  might  have  believed  her  to  be  a  witch.  Her  doth- 
ing  may  be  described  as.  a  bundle  of  rags,  with  the  exception  of  a 
shepherd's  plaid  on  her  shoulden,  the  spotless  purity  of  which  contrasted 
strangely^  with  the  dirtiness  of  everything  dbsie  around*  The  old  crea* 
tttie  was  moaning  and  moping  over  the  fire^  and  drawing  the  plaid  close 
round  her  as  if  she  were  cold,  althou^  the  weather  was  extremely  warm. 
At  first  she  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  entrance  of  her  visitors^ 
but  kept  muttering  to  herself  in  the  Gaelic  tongua 

"A  fine  evening,  my  good  woman,''  said  Fred,  laying  his  hand  gently 
on  her  shoulder. 

'<  Hoo  do  ye  know  I'm  good  ?  "  she  cried,  turning  her  gleaming  eyes 
sharply  on  her  questioner. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  granny/'  put  in  Mr.  Sudbeny,  in  a  conciliatory  tone. 

The  effect  of  this  remark  on  the  old  woman  was  the  reverse  of  what 
had  been  expected, 

"  Qranny !  granny  ! "  she  shrieked  fiercely,  holding  up  her  skinny 
right  arm  and  shaking  her  fist  at  Mr.  Sudbeny,  ''  who  dares  to  ca'  mo 
granny  r' 

"  My  dear  woman,  I  meant  no  offence,"  said  the  latter,  much  distressed 
at  having  unwittingly  roused  the  anger  of  this  strange  creature,  who 
continued  to  glare  furiously  at  the  trio. 

Jacky  kept  well  in  the  background,  and  contented  himself  with 
peeping  round  the  door-post. 

"  No  offence  1  no  offence  !  an^  you  dare  to  ca'  me  granny  !     Go !  go  I 
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As  ahe  uttered  these  three  words  with  increasing  vehemence,  the  last 
fifyllable  was  delivered  in  a  piercing  scream.  Rising  suddenly  from  her 
stool,  she  pointed  to  the  door  with  an  aur  of  oommtod  that  would  have 
well  become  the  queen  of  the  witches. 

Not  wishing  to  agitate  the  poor  woman,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  a 
lunatic,  Mr.  Sudbeny  turned  to  go ;  but  a  wonderful  change  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  arrested  him.  Her  eye  had  fallen  on  the  round 
visage  of  Jacky,  and  a  beaming  smile  now  lighted  up  and  beautified  the 
countenance  which  had  so  recently  been  distorted  with  passion.  Utter- 
ing some  unintelligible  phrase  in  Gaelic,  she  held  out  her  skinny  arms 
towards  the  child,  as  if  entreating  him  to  come  to  her.  Strange  to  say, 
Jacky  did  not  run  away  or  scream  with  fright  as  she  approached  him 
and  took  him  in  her  arms.  Whether  it  was  that  he  was  too  much  petri- 
fied with  horror  to  offer  any  resistance,  or  that  he  xmderstood  the  smile 
of  affection  and  reciprocated  it,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
Jacky  suffered  her  to  place  him  on  her  knee,  stroke  his  haif,  and  press 
him  to  her  old  breast,  as  unresistingly  and  silently  as  if  she  had  been 
his  own  mother,  instead  of  a  mad  old*  woman. 

Fred  availed  himself  of  this  improved  state  of  things  to  again  attempt 
to  open  an  amicable  conversation  ;  but  the  old  woman  appeared  to  have 
turned  stone  deaf,  for  she  would  neither  look  at  nor  reply  to  him.  Her 
whole  attention  was  devoted  to  Jacky,  into  whose  wondering  ears  she 
poured  a  stream  of  GaeHc,  without  either  waiting  for  or  apparently  ex- 
pecting a  reply. 

Sudd^y,  without  a  word  of  warning,  she  poshed  Jacky  away  from 
her,  and  began  to  wring  her  hands  and  moan  as  she  bent  over  the  fire. 
Mr.  Sudbeny  seized  the  opportunity  to  decamp.  He  led  Jacky  quietly 
out  of  the  hut  and  made  for  the  White  House  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  the 
darkness  of  the  night  would  allow.  As  they  walked  home,  father  and 
sons  felt  as  if  they  had  recently  held  familiar  converse  with  a  ghost  or 
an  evil  spirit. 

But  that  feeling  passed  away  when  they  were  all  seated  at  tea  in  the 
snug  parlour,  relating  and  listening  to  the  adventure ;  and  Jacky 
swelled  to  double  his  size,  figuratively,  on  finding  himself  invested  with 
sudden  and  singular  importance  as  the  darling  of  an  "  old  witch."  Soon, 
however,  matters  of  greater  interest  claimed  the  attention  of  Mr.  Sud- 
beny and  his  sons ;  for  their  bosoms  were  inflamed  with  a  desire  to 
emulate  the  dexterous  Hector  Macdonald. 

Rods  and  tackle  were  overhauled,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a 

serious  expedition  on  the  morrow.     That  night  Mr.  Sudbeny  dreamed 

of  fishing. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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"  Pray  you  atoid  it." 

SLANG  1  Well,  and  what  is  alaiig  1  In  our  opiiuoiL  it  is  low,  Ttilgar, 
iiiLin€«2iing  language ;  but  lest  some  of  our  readers  think  this  definition 
nnneoesBaiily  harsh,  and  consider  slai^f  neither  vulgar  nor  unmeaning, 
▼e  will  at  once  go  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  and  show  them  that 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  even  worse  than  manj  imagina 

^  Slange  are  the  greaves  witk  which  the  legs  of  convicts  are  fettered ; 
having  acquired  that  name  from  the  manner  in  which  thej  were  worn, 
as  thej  required  a  aUn^  of  string  to  keep  them  off  the  ground.  The 
irons  were  the  alangSj  and  the  alang^weaxe^s  language  was  of  course 
aiangifus  (as  partaking  much,  if  not  wholly,  of  the  dtmgY^ 

Slang  is  consequently  another  name  for  thieves'  language.  Who 
will  deny  after  this  that  it  is  vulgarl  It  is  also  immeaning,,  since  it 
can  never  convey  to  educated  people  so  intelligiUe  an  idea  as  gentle- 
manly language  does.  Have  we  not  then  much  cause  to  be  surprised 
at  the  constant  flood  of  slang  terms  which  ponln  from  the  mouths  of  the 
youths  of  the  present  day  %  Knowing,  as  all  of  us  must,  that  slang  is 
vulgar,  let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  it  happens  that  people  are  so 
prone  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  stead  of  mors  sensible  language.  Why 
does  Tom  at  school  tell  Harry  that  "  he's  in  an  awful  funk,  lest  the 
Qov.  should  twig  his  crib  " )  or  why  does  that  youth  tell  him  in  reply 
^that  in  such  a  case  he'll  catch  it  hot  V 

At  first  sight,  the  popularity  of  thb  strange  language  is  rather  inex- 
plicable, but  we  are  afraid  that  the  key  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  one  of 
man's  bad  qualities—^''  conceit."  ^^  Onmea  trahmur  studio  laudie "  is 
just  88  true  at  the  present  time  as  when  the  Latin  poet  wrote  it  many 
years  ago.  Undoubtedly  schoolboys  talk  slang  in  the  hope  that  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  it  raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  their  comrades ; 
but  as  almost  every  lad  speaks  the  language,  and  as  certainly  every  boy 
can  himsdf  see  but  little  use  in  it,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  each  being 
master  of  this  ffreat  acquirement^  nobody  thinks  it  wonderful,  or  can 
see  anything  clever  of  it.  If,  therefore,  one  boy  applauds  another  for 
the  use  of  a  new  slang  term,  he  does  not  give  the  applause  but  merely 
lends  it^  in  the  hope  that  when  he  himself  invents  a  freah  expression,  the 
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person  whom  he  has  applauded  will  return  the  laugh,  and  thus  repay 
the  obligation  under  which  he  is  supposed  to  labour. 

It  is  apparent,  that  in  consequence  of  a  dearth  of  humour,  slang  or  vul- 
garity often  passes  muster  for  wit.  That  it  is  generally  popular  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  for  although  we  may  not  be  surpriiied  that  in  many  of  our 
dramatic  pieces  of  the  present  day,  and  in  our  comic  periodicals,  the 
chief  display  of  wit  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  slang,  yet  we  cannot 
but  grieve  that  people  show  by  their  eager  support  how  gratefully  they 
receive  the  counterfeit  coin  as  a  substitute  for  the  pure  metal. 

As  the  object  of  this  short  essay  is  to  discourage  the  use  of  slang 
terms  among  the  youths  of  England,  we  will  now,  by  instancing  a  few 
choice  expressions  which  we  have  jotted  down  at  random,  endeavour 
to  show  how  ridiculous  and  unmeaning  they  are. 

One  of  the  absurdest  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  common  errors  is 
the  conjunction  of  adjectives  with  adverbs  of  a  totally  different 
meaning.  The  favourite  expression  of  a  lisping  dandy  or  an  affected 
young  lady  is  ^^aiwfidly  jMy."  Every  party  or  /He  he  attends,  every 
sight  the  fop  sees,  is  ^^aufuUt/  jolly;"  whUst  many  young  ladies  never 
go  to  a  ball,  or  attend  a  picnic,  without  telling  their  friends  that  it  was 
"  aiwfidly  jolly"  And  yet  the  absurdity  of  the  union  of  these  two  words 
is  so  apparent  that  we  cannot  but  feel  astounded  at  the  world  following 
the  example  of  the  brainless  idiot  who  first  introduced  it.  The  word 
jolly,  which  comes  to  us  through  the  Frendi  word  joli,  simply  means 
anything  gay,  meny,  lively,  full  of  mirth,  or  jovial  Now  how  any  of 
these  terms  can  be  aw/ulf  which  for  the  benefit  of  the  admirers  of  this 
stupid  expression  we  beg  to  state  means  filling  with  terror  or  dread,  or 
even  profound  reverence,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  We  are  sure  that 
the  pleaaantest  picnic  or  party  ever  given  never  filled  a  fop  with  dread,  or 
caused  great  reverence  to  any  empty-headed  young  lady.  The  powerful 
adverb  is  evidently  only  dragged  in  to  give  greater  strength  to  the 
adjective.  Why  not  say  very  jolly,  particularly  jolly,  or  even  wonder- 
fully jolly  f  This  foolish  union  of  words  with  a  contrary  meaning 
grows  more  general  every  day.  It  was  only  a  short  time  since  that 
we  heard  a  clerk  in  a  (Government  Office  describe  a  lady  as  being 
Jriffht/tdly  handtome.     The  force  of  nonsense  could  no  further  go. 

When  slang-loving  boys  wish  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  person,  they 
do  not  content  themselves  with  asking  him  to  go  ;  but  they  tell  him  to 
eui  his  tudry^  or  to  cu$  kU  sUek,  The  meaning  of  the  first  expression 
seems  utterly  incomprehensible,  unless  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  lad 
will  be  lucky  to  get  away  from  such  firiends.  The  latter,  however,  in  a 
veiy  roundabout  manner,  has  apparently  some  meaning ;  since  it  conveya 
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the  idea  that  the  wayfarer  cuts  a  stick  as  a  support  for  hinx  on  the 
joomej  he  is  about  to  undertake ;  but  surely  it  contains  not  a  tittle  of 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  we  first  used — a  word  of  two  letters — 
"  Go ! " 

Then,  again,  some  boys  never  have  a  few  minutes'  enjoyment^  but  they 
characterize  it  as  a  spree,  or  a  lark.  The  latter  term  may  certainly  claim 
the  parentage  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  laCy  meaning  sport ;  but  in  the  former 
no  sensible  idea  can  possibly  be  found.  Occasionally  a  choice  adjectiye 
is  added  to  these  meaningless  words,  and  the  elegant  expression  "  tiwrmmg 
Utrk  "  is  the  result.  Now,  as  stunning  means  overpowering  the  organs  of 
hearing — confounding  with  noise — ^it  is  hard  to  understand  how  running 
oat  of  bounds,  annoying  an  unfortunate  traveller,  or  tmy  other  similar 
genUemanly  amusement  which  usually  conveys  the  term  *' stunning  lark" 
to  the  devotee  of  such  sport,  can  be  correctly  applied  to  such  recreation. 
The  noise  made  by  the  delinquent  when  the  cane  is  applied  to  his  person 
inll  more  often  be  stunning  than  the  enjoyment  he  originally  derived 
from  participation  in  such  practices. 

How  is  it  that  anybody  well  dressed,  or  any  clever  or  grand  person,  is 
tenned  a  sweU  f  The  expression  reminds,  us  of  the  fable  of  the  frog  who 
tried  to  swell  himself  until  he  was  as  large  as  the  btdl ;  and  probably 
the  term  was  originally  applied  to  any  jntrvenu  who  endeavoured  to  ape 
his  superiors.  Even  allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  idea  conveyed  by 
the  word  is  particularly  vulgar,  and  should  never  be  used  by  any  aspirant 
to  the  title  of  a  gentleman. 

We  presume  that  the  expreasixm  "  standing  treat,"  originally  fotmd  its 
meaning  in  the  treat  being  enjoyed  at  the  bar  of  a  public^ouse,  where 
the  generous  person  and  his  friend  were  probably  both  compelled  to  stand 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  chairs ;  but  as  we  hope  that  none  of 
oar  young  friends  show  or  receive  generosity  in  such  a  £Bbshion,  we  ear- 
nestly beg  them  to  erase  the  odious  term  from  their  vocabulary.  Then 
vrhy  ahotild  the  word  food  be  transformed  into  such  vulgar-sounding 
vords  as  iuek^  gruby  and  prog  f  The  words  were  probably  invented 
by  a  man  who  tucked  into  his  body  as  much  food  as  he  could,  or  else 
dag — that  is  grubbed — in  the  dish  for  as  much  as  he  eould  lay  hold  of,  or 
vas  compelled  to  beg  for  what  he  ate ;  for  prog,  according  to  Webster, 
literally  means  provisions  obtained  by  begging.  The  latter  is  truly  a 
word  of  wHch  a  wellborn  young  gentleman  may  be  proud. 

How  happens  it  that  no  slang-loving  lad  ever  throws  anything  now-a- 
dayg,  but  shies  it  instead  ?  Now,  the  verb  to  shy  means  to  start  suddenly 
aside  ;  and  therefore  we  presume  that  originally  the  term  shy,  as  applied 
to  throwing^  implied  that  the  stone  was  thrown  sideways,  or  jerked. 
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This  meaning,  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  slangology,  was  however 
soon  forgotten ;  and  hence  the  word  shy  was  applied  to  the  action  of 
throwing,  regardless  of  manner  or  deliveiy. 

Numberless  other  examples  might  be  given,  all  equally  demonstrating 
their  absurdity  or  vulgarity.  The  few  terms  we  have  mentioned  have 
been  noted  as  we  heard  them ;  and  judging  from  their  innate  ridiculous- 
.  ness  and  want  of  meaning,  we  doubt  not  that  eveiy  choice  term  used  by 
a  speaker  of  slang  is  just  as  devoid  of  sense  as  those  to  whidi  we  have 
drawn  attention. 

From  this  misapplication  of  words  and  phrases  only  one  conclusion 
can  be  obtained :  that  dcmg  is  the  result  of  ignorance.  Is  it  not  then 
unaccountable  that  youths  of  good  parts  should  be  so  fond  of  such  a 
paltry,  contemptible  language,  and  that  although  possessed  of  so  noble 
a  tongue  as  our  own,  through  which  to  convey  their  thoughts,  ihej 
actually  debase  themselves  by  using  the  terms  of  thieves  and  other  low 
characters  1 

And  surely  the  use  of  authorized  words  and  expressions  is  far  more 
commendable  ihsm  any  of  the  vulgar  phrases  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. Proficients  in  the  art  of  slang  are  perfectly  aware  of  this; 
for  however  fcmd  a  boy  may  be  of  ^^j^ITtit^^  slang  to  his  comrades,  yet  he 
rarely  addresses  his  master  (not  governor)  or  a  person  older  than  him- 
self in  like  terms.  Well-educated  people  almost  writhe  when  they  hear  a 
noble  idea  distorted  into  such  a  farrago  of  wild  nonsense  as  is  produced 
by  slaug,  and  cannot  but  feel  disgust  for  the  utterer  of  this  language. 

To  ourselves  in  particular  it  is  a  satisfiictory  reflection  that  among  the 
many  thousand  letters  we  have  received  on  matters  connected  with 
Eyebt  Bot*s  Magazine,  slang  terms  have  been  veiy  few  and  £iir  be- 
tween. Let  the  senior  boys  in  a  school  resolutely  avoid  slang,  and  the 
younger  lads,  who  naturally  try  to  imitate  them,  will  soon  change  their 
style  of  convei^tion.  For  their  own  sakes,  and  for  that  of  our  mother 
tongue,  we  earnestly  implore  them  to  avoid  slang  terms  altogether. 
Their  instructor  forbid  the  use  of  vulgar  words ;  but  boys  when  together 
in  playhours  do  not  (we  fear)  feel  always  b6und  to  regard  the  veto.  We, 
however,  who  we  hope  are  looked  upon  as  a  friend  by  English  boys, 
request  them  to  give  heed  to  our  remarks,  and  as  these  are  sure  to  be 
studied  in  playhours,  and  we  hope  with  pleasure,  we  cannot  but  feel 
confident  that  we  shall  not  plead  in  vain. 

E.  R. 


\ 
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THS  suBPsisma,  unweard-of,  and  neysb-to-be-subfassed 

ABYENTUBSS  OF 

YOUNG    MUNCHAUSEN; 

EELATES   AKD   ILLU8TSATED  BT 
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VPOSY  THE  SBCOIIB— OF  DAKGEBS  OF  THE  DEEP. 

^^  /^NE  thing  I  have  never  jet  conquered — 
V/     "  The  sea  1 

^  I  have  sailed  on  it  till  I  have  been  wrecked,  swam  in  it  till  I 
have  been  drowned,  fished  in  it  till  I  have  been  swallowed,  starved 

on  it,  till y  but  no  matter.     Enough  that  /  am  afraid  to  tell  you 

half  mj  '  dangers,'  you  must  put  up  with  the  least  alarming. 

"  I  shall  never  foiget  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  of  September,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  ;  I  had  just  returned  from  sea, 
my  dear  relations  sat  round  me  with  their  mouths  open,  greedily  taking 
in  the  vivid  stoiy  o?  my  perils.  Eager  to  tell  my  plain  imvamished 
tale,  I  did.  not  notice  its  terrible  efifect  u|K>n  them,  till  struck  by  a  great 

wonder  at  the  brilUant  manner  in  which  the  room 
niS^Smy  ^^  Suddenly  lit  up,  I  cast  my  eyes  around.     All 

their  hair  was  turned  grey,  or  say  rather,  snowy 
white ;  and  each  particidai'  head  was  acting  as  a  reflector  to  the  mode- 
rator lamp  on  the  table,  in  the  midst  of  the  room.  All  their  hair  grey, 
and  all  their  jaws  locked  past  picking.  I  need  not  say,  that  I  am  now 
rather  unwilling  to  narrate  the  best  of  my  stories. 

^  Talking  of  grey  hairs,  reminds  me  of  a  skipper,  a  mate,  and  a  bo'sun, 
all  grey  haired,  and  all  three  obstinate  men.  I  was  sailing  in  their  ship, 
a  passenger  to  Melbourne. 

^ '  Skipper,'  said  I,  one  morning,  pointing  to  a  white  line  of  foam, 
about  half  a  mile  ahead — *  skipper,  beware  of  the  sunken  rocks  of  the 
Pacific'  He  laughed  at  me,  and  I  said  no  more ;  but  in  five  minutes 
we  had  struck  upon  these  very  rocks,  of  whose  existence  no  one  but 
myself  was  awar&     All  was  confusion ;  no  one  knew  what  was  to  be 
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done ;  we  were  off  the  rocks  indeed,  but  with  a  great  hole  in  the  ship's 
bottom,  and  the  water  pouring  in. 

*'  <  The  hole  is  three  foot  square^'  shrieked  the  obstinate  skipper. 

'* '  So  are  you !'  I  replied,  and  shoved  him  in  feet 

BTOPPma  A  LEAK.       ^  ^       i       /.^    i         ^i 

foremost ;  he  fitted  exactly. 

''  <  Starboard !'  I  cried  to  the  mate,  who  had  taken  the  command. 

** '  Larboard  !'  he  roared  ;  we  struck  again.     Another  hole. 

" '  Two  foot  nine,'  whispered  the  mate. 

"^  So  are  jou,'  I  cried,  and  shoved  him  in  by  the  side  of  the  skipper. 
The  bo'sun  was  now  captain. 

'^ '  Larboard  !'  I  shouted. 

«  <  Starboard  !'  yelled  the  bo'sun ;  we  struck  a  third  time. 

*' '  Two  foot  six,'  screamed  the  bo'sun. 

" '  So  are  you,'  I  cried,  and  the  bo'sun  was  shoved  in  beside  the  mate. 
I  then  took  command,  made  for  a  friendly  port,  released  the  three  grey- 
headed officers  from  their  uncomfortable  berths,  and  explained  to  the 
agents,  that  they  were  not  much  to  blame,  and  would  never  do  so  any 
more. 

<'  But  a  worse  calamity  than  this  happened  on  my  next  voyage,  in  sight 
of  land ;  the  ship  struck,  and  at  once  went  in  two ;  this  was  a  great 
trouble,  neither  half  of  the  ship  ooidd  sail  by  itself ;  so  I  spliced  them 
together  with  the  mainbraoe,  rigged  a  flying  jib-boom,  and  with  that  and 
a  gaff-topsail,  steered  her  safely  into  harbour. 

« I  was  once  in  a  ship,  on  my  way  to  the  North  Pole,  when  a  cry  of 
*'  Fire  "  was  raised ;  too  truly,  indeed ;  our  cargo  of  paraffin,  train  oil, 
turpentine,  and  rough  towelling,  was  in  a  blaze.  Three  hundred  and 
nine  barrels  of  gunpowder  lay  in  the  next  bulk.  The  crew  were  para- 
lyzed ;  the  captain  fainted  away ;  I,  the  only  person  capable  of  giving 

help,  looked  round  in  despair  :  nothins  likely  to  assist 
AKEwriBB-zzfonn.         ^    ^  ,.,,,.11 

us  met  my  eye,  save  and  except  a  whale,  which  lay 

off  on  our  weather  bow,  gaily  spouting  huge  streams  of  water  through 

her  blow  holes ;  a  forlorn  hope,  indeed,  yet  I  steered  the  burning  ship 

up  to  the  monster,  and  laying  alongside,  managed  to  harpoon  her 

cleverly,  a  little  overhanded,  so  that  the  strain  of  the  rope  drew  her 

on  one  side  ;  her  spouts  of  water  coming  fairly  on  to  the  vessel,  put  out 

the  flames,  brought  the  captain  to  his  senses,  and  filled  our  barrela — 

which  were  getting  empty — ^with  the  sweetest  fresh  water  you  ever 

tasted.     This  accident  gave  me  a  great  fright,  and  has  made  me  very 

careful  about  fire  ever  since. 

I  have  taken  my  spermaceti,  my  whalebone,  and  my  right  whales ; 

indeed,  when  captain  of  a  whaler,  I  found  myself  on  the  high  road  to 
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fortane,  but  I  met  with  an  adventare  once,  that  fairly  drove  me  from 
the  trade,  hazardous  as  it  is. 
"  We  were  out  in  the  boat,  pulling  towards  as  fine  a  fish  as  ever  you 

A  TALKI5G  WHALE.    ^^  ^^^  "^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^'  ^^^  Ishow),  when, 

to  my  amazement,  the  huge  monster  up  with  her  fins, 
and  began  spelling  out  the  dumb  alphabet — 

'nOWWOULDYOULIKEITYOUBSELF]' 

she  motioned. 

"  *  Not  at  all,'  I  answered.     She  followed  on  with 

"  *  Consider  my  poor  children.'  It  was  too  much  for  us,  we  had  never 
expected  to  fall  in  with  a  whale,  learned  enough  to  have  feelings,  so  we 
rowed  back  without  a  word. 

"  I  was  once  out  swimming  for  a  wager.  Five  leagues  in  the  hour  for 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  had  just  done  my  fourteenth  mile  within  forty 
minutes,  and  was  barely  a  mile  from  our  ship,  when  suddenly  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  white  sharks  ;  here  was  a  bother,  one  came  up 
with  me,  I  pushed  my  boot  down  his  throat,  and  left  it  there,  tried  the 
same  plan  with  number  two,  luckily  choking  them  both,  the  third 
snapped  at  my  head,  but  went  off  with  my  hat.  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
know  what  to  do  next,  till  I  caught  sight  and  caught  hold  of  the  fine 

long  tail  of  the  oldest  shark  there  ;  round  he  flew  in  a 

'^^sHAfiK?"  ^  ™€[®  **  *^^  indignity,  carrying  me  with  him ;  to- 
gether we  waltzed  through  the  water,  until  we  not 
only  pnzded  the  rest  of  the  shoal,  who  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it,  but  we  twisted  and  twirled  and  tumbled  about,  until  we  tumbled  on 
deck  just  within  the  hour  ;  so  that  I  not  only  won  my  wager,  but  after 
haying  slaughtered  the  old  shark,  made  me  a  nice  shagreen  purse  out  of 
bis  skin,  to  keep  it  in. 

"  Worse  than  sharks,  however,  and  more  trying  than  swimming  wagers, 
are  sailors  in  a  state  of  mutiny  ;  it  was  but  once  my  fate  to  quell  a 
rising  of  this  sort,  but  for  all  that  I  should  not  like  it  to  happen  again. 
She  was  a  good  ship,  the  Arethueci^  iron-plated  and  copper-bottomed, 
with  every  improvement ;  and,  moreover,  loaded  with  gold,  on  her  way 
home  firom  Frazer  River ;  her  cargo  worth  about  ten  million  pounds 
sterling,  but  her  captain  was  a  poor  spiritless  fellow,  named  Tubbs,  who 
had  not  energy  enough  to  command  a  crew,  and  hardly  seamanship 
enough  for  the  navigation  of  his  ship. 

^'  One  night  I  was  asleep  on  deck  under  a  tarpauling,  when  I  was 
aroused  by  the  chief  mate  and  the  captain  of  the  forotop  leaning  over 
me  and  speaking  in  suppressed  voices ;  they  were  planning  a  mutiny, 
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hoping  to  gain  peflsessiotL  of  the  ship  and  its  valuable  caitgo,  but  little 

thinking  that  Munchausen  vtba  within  hearing ;  such, 
^»Sf»^?^*t5?'     however,  was  the  case,  and  when  in  the  morning 

they  began  by  throwing  the  captain  overboard, 
they  found  ke,  revolver  in  each  hand,  and  drawn  sword  between  my 
teeth,  prepared  to  suppress  them  at  once.  I  made  a  dash !  my  six 
shooters  brought  down  one  hundred  and  forty-three  men,  not  counting 
the  captain  of  the  fore-top,  when  a  marling  spike,  thrown  at  me  by  the 
blood-thirsty  mate,  shivered  the  sword  from  between  my  teeth,  and 
sent  me  backward  stunned  and  bleeding.  Now  was  the  tune  for 
presence  of  mind  ;  there  was  one  half  of  the  crew  untouched,  and  the 
terrible  first  mate  At  their  head.  My  case  seemed  hopeless,  at  me  they 
came  with  cutlasses,  blunderbusses,  pistols,  mainbraoes,  halliards,  oaths, 
and  execrations.  Ah,  the  mainmast  1  I  made  but  one  rush  for  it 
Wi^  a  strength  for  which  I  had  never  yet  given  even  myself  credit,  I 
dragged  the  mast  out  of  its  socket,  brought  it  down  to  a  horizontal 
position,  and  running  a  tilt  with  it,  as  if  it  were  Sir  Laonoelot's  spear, 
spitted  them  all  like  so  many  larks,  and  in  this  uncomfortable  condition 
left  them.  With  the  greatest  difficulty,  for  want  of  the  mainmast, 
which  I  had  not  strength  enough  to  lift  a  second  time,  I  steered  into 
port,  cargo  salfe,  and  was  well  rewarded,  as  you  may  suppose.  My 
3  per  cents — I  always  invest  in  government  securities — ^produced  exactly 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,  but  I  could  not  rranain  rich  and  idle :  the  poor 
wives  and  children  of  the  discomfited  mutineers  were  in  such  distress 
that  I  sold  oift  at  onoe  and  divided  my  ^j  thousand  pounds  amongst 
them, — an  act  of  charity  that  I  am  proud  to  say  I  have  never  yet 
regretted. 

''  But  you  will  hardly  gueas  the  means  by  which  I  replenished  my 
purse  in  my  next  voyage. 

^'  We  were  crossing  the  line,  and  of  course  were  preparing  to  carry  out 

.  the  usual  pnmks ;  we  had  plenty  of  iron  hooping  for  razors,  warm  tar 

for  lather,  buckets  of  salt  water  for  baths  ;  down  drops  the  bo'sun  from 

the  larboard  side,  thinking  to  row  quietly  round  to  starboard  and  hail 

the  ship,  as  thoo^  he  were  Neptune  rising  from  the  sea ;  but  somehow 

Neptune  himself  hearing  of  it,  came  on  board  in  a 
"■"^^  ^™    great  passion,  carrying  poor  Bo'sun  by  the  scruff  of 

his  neck,  having  as  a  punishment  turned  him  into  a 
merman.  What  had  become  of  his  l^gs  I  don't  know ;  there  he  was, 
half  a  fish,  and  as  old  Nep.  gave  him  to  me  when  he  left  the  vessel, 
and  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  bo'son  who  could  not  walk. 
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I  juBt  Bold  him  in  Japan  for  six  tlkoosaDd  o^MuigB — gold  obai^gB — aend 
vfaat  became  of  Mm  after  ib  more  than  I  can  teiL 

'^This  is  not  the  only  time  that  I  have  met  with  mer-folk.  Onoe, 
when  I  was  captain  of  the  Qrw^  Haaiemj  and  on  my  way  to  New  Yoric, 
I  gave  an  evening  party  to  all  the  mermen  and  meimaidB  that  I 
coold  find  off 'Cape  Baoe ;  they  sang  beantifdl  songs,  and  were  indeed 
very  happy,  vntii  I  happened  to  insult  them  by  asking  them  to  join  in 
a  quadrille,  when  they  all  jumped  overboard  in  a  great  mge  at  having 
been  aAed  to  danoe  out  of  water. 

"  Bat^  however,  one  mermaid  took  a  gresat  fancy  to  me,  although  I 
really  don't  know  what  she  could  see  in  me  to  admire,  and  on  our  voyage 
home,  as  I  was  swimming  bade  to  take  a  message  to  Abe  Lincoln,  which 
I  had  somehow  fergotten,  I  felt  quite  worn  out,  lost  my  senses,  went  down 

Ifte  a  stone  and  was  as  near  drowning  as  ever  was 
^'^  Lc^*™  *      skipper  before  or  smoe,  but  who  should  turn  up  but 

my  pretty  mermaid ;  she,  after  stealing  ^  few  kisses, 
called  her  father  and  brothers  to  her  assistance,  and  together  they  lifted 
me  gentfy  on  to  the  \Mck  of  a  fine  young  dolphin,  who  earned  me  baok 
to  my  ship,  leaving  the  president  to  wait  until  the  next  maiL 

"  I  have  often  seen  my  dear  mermaid  sinoe ;  the  last  time,  she  taught  me 
to  dive,  and  showed  me  how  easy  it  was,  after  a  Httle  practice,  to  live  as  her 
peo|^e  do,  without  breatL     I  was  under  water  onoe  for  four  days ;  I 

oould  have  stopped  longer,  but  I  wanted  food.  How- 

ever,  even  m  that  short  spaoe  of  tmie,  I  rescued  no 

Old  of  treasure.     It  was  I  that  laid  the  foundations  of  Westminster 

Bridge :  of  course  my  name  was  kept  a  profound  secret.     I  do  not 

wish  to  disgrace  the  name  I  bear ;  nor  did  I  accept  any  pay. 

^  By  the  by,  talking  of  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Munchausen,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  trick  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  recall.  We  were  out 
in  the  South-Sea  Islands  when,  making  for  shore,  awlu^e  tribe  of 
savages  attacked  us,  swarmed  the  decks^  overpowered  the  orew;  in  foot, 
rendered  us  helpless :  woorst  ef  all,  they  took  from  us  our  sack  of  glass 

beads  and  our  bag  of  old  nails,  and  posted  the  chiefs 

fovourite  squaw  by  herself  in  the  chief  cabin  with 

them,  to  keep  watch  and  ward.      Kow  beads  and  nails  were  the  things 

of  all  others  that  the  savages  wanted ;  could  we  give  them  more  beads 

and  nails  we  might  be  off  and  welcome. 

**  < Aggeiy  pikkefi  wak  chik,'  cried  their  chief,  a  man  of  honour ; 
which,  I  am  aorry  to  si^,  on  this  occasion  I  was  not.  The  speech 
translated  raeant^  '  More  naUs,  more  beads ;  let  you  go.'     I  knew  what 

o  2 
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he  wanted  :  I  saw  my  way.  Down  the  hatchway  I  sprang,  into  the 
chief  cabin,  brained  the  favourite  squaw  with  the  iron  heel  of  my  jack- 
boot ;  and,  while  she  lay  insensible  from,  the  effects  of  this  unexpected 
blow,  I  presented  the  chief  with  the  sack  of  beads  and  the  bag  of  nails 
which  she  had  been  watching  so  earnestly,  and  which  the  chief  took  for 
a  second  instalment.     The  savages  sheered  off  at  once.     We  were  free. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  bcf  glad  to  hear  that  the  owners  never  rewarded  me 
for  this  dishonourable  artifice ;  nay,  even  dismissed  me  from  my  com- 
mand. They  said  they  coidd  no  longer  have  confidence  in  one  who 
would  dare  tiO  deceive  the  artless  chief  of  a  savage  tribe.     This  same 

ship  was  infested  by  rats,  and  I  can  assure  you  we 

tions ;  they  ate  up  all  our  stores, — ^they  devoured  the  cat.  What  did  I 
do  1  Being  an  R.  A.  as  well  as  a  captain,  I  painted  another  cat  so 
awfully  like  life  that  the  first  time  it  cried  '  Merow — ^w  ! '  it  was  in  such 
a  terrible  voice  that  the  whole  community  of  rats  jumped  out  of  their 
skins  into  the  sea,  and  were  drowned.  I  sold  the  rat-skins  to  a  furrier 
in  Regent  Street  on  my  return,  and  by  that  means  reimbursed  myself 
for  the  loss  of  my  commission.  It  was  a  wonder  that  I  got  them 
safely  home,  for  we  were  nearly  run  ashore  in  a  fog  ;  which  reminds  me 
that  when  first  I  went  to  sea  I  was  mastheaded  in  a  fog.  I  forget  my 
offence,  but  I  remember  the  punishment^  because  it  was  the  means  of 
saving  the  ship. 

'<  I  could  not  see  a  yard  before  me  ;  we  were  driving  on  in  the  fog : 

suddenly  I  smelt  fresh  meat  roasting,  and  at  the 
^^^  skMxf "  ^'     ^°^®  moment  heard  the  tumultuous  boiling  of  a  pud- 
ding.    I  was  on  deck  in  half  a  minute,  kicking  the 
man  at  the  wheel  down  the  main  hatchway.     I  then  steered  the  vessel 
away  from  the  smell  of  roast  beef;  and  when  the  fog  lifted  we  put  in  to 
shore  in  safety,  and  in  time  to  help  eat  the  fortunate  roast  beef  and 

t 

plum-pudding  for  our  Christmas  dinner. 

'^  I  remember  a  time  though  when  we  longed  for  beef,  and  no  beef  came. 
We  were  wrecked  out  of  sight  of  land.     We  lashed  together  a  raft,  and 

were  on  it  without  food  for  fifty-four  days.     At  last, 

STARVATION.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  "^  .  *  , 

unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  cravings  of  hunger 


we- 


^'  I  dare  not  tell  the  rest :   my  feelings  overpower  me.     Here  let  me 
finish  my  dangers  of  the  deep  ;  else  could  I  tell  how,  after  these  doleful 

days,  we  discovered  an  island  of  roast  beef,  where 

RELIEF.  i  . 

horseradish  hung  ready  scraped  in  neat  festoons^  where 
mustard  ran  ready  mixed,  and  plum-puddings  were  dug  up  like  potatoes. 
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SLIDING. 


WHAT  can  be  jollier  or  more  enjoyable  than  sliding  for  an  hour  upon 
a  crisp  winteiy  morning,  wlien  the  snow  is  lying  three  inches  deep 
on  the  ground  1  You  may  say  what  you  please  about  the  pleasures  of 
skating,  but  if  you  talk  for  an  hour  you'll  never  convince  me  that  there's 
more  fun  in  it  than  in  sliding.  I  confess  I  gaze  with  admiration  at  a 
man  twisting  about  on  the  ice  like  a  teetotum  on  a  ricketty  tea-tray, 
and  that  when,  like  a  crab,  he  goes  backwards  or  waltzes  round  on  one 
foot)  while  the  other  is  gracefuUy  poised  in  the  air,  I  feel  a  pleasure 
in  looking  at  him ;  but  then,  after  watching  a  party  of  skaters  for  a 
short  time,  I  begin  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  they  all  look  so  solemn,  as 
if  each  man  were  engaged  on  such  an  important  task  that  he  could  not 
speak  a  word  to  his  neighbour,  and  then  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  more  display  than  real  jolly  pleasure  in  skating,  and  that  the 
highly-trained  skater  goes  through  his  evolutions  mthen  in  the  hope  of 
affording  satisfaction  to  the  spectators  than  of  deriving  enjoyment 
himself,  for  I  defy  any  jolly-tempered  fellow  to  feel  jovial  on  a  winter 
morning  in  company  without  laughing  and  shouting  with  glee  at  any 
person  he  comes  across. 

Therefore,  when  on  turning  from  the  mystic  movements  of  a  troup 
of  skaters  to  a  party  of  sliders,  I  hear  them  laugh  and  shout  at  each 
other,  **  now,  then,  keep  the  pot  boiling,"  and  other  choice  sentencei^ 
and  when  I  see  a  broad  grin  of  pleasure  plainly  depicted  on  their  rosy 
£ue8,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  enjoyment  of  sliding  shows  itself  in  a 
fiir  moire  demonstrative  manner  than  skating,  and  that  more  pleasure  is 
derived  from  looking  at  a  crowd  of  merry  urchins  going  gaily  down  a 
slide  than  in  seeing  quadrilles  danced,  or  names  cut  on  the  ice,  by  a 
band  of  skilled  pdUfieura. 

I  also  like  sliding  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  All  that  its  devotees 
require  is  a  good  sharp  frost.  What  care  they  for  ice  1  The  hobnails 
in  London  boys'  boots  soon  produce  a  shiny  slippery  surface,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  respectable  slide  is  made  out  of  the  drippings  from  a 
watercan,  which  a  servant  may  have  filled  at  the  pump  the  day 
before. 

There  are,  I  am  sure,  few  English  lads  who  do  not  know  how  to  slide. 
It  seems  to  come  as  a  matter  of  course  to  most  boys ;  but  still,  lest 
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there  be  some  benighted  youth  to  whom  the  pleasures  of  the  slide  are 
still  unknown,  I  must  insert  a  few  hipts  on  the  subject. 

Take  a  sharp  run  of  about  ten  jaxds,  and  as  soon  as  you  feel  that  you 
tu*e  upon  the  slide,  push  the  sole  of  the  left  foot  as  far  along  as  you  can, 
making  the  weight  of  the  body  rest  almost  upon  it.  You  will  then 
slide  away,  the  right  foot  following  without  any  effort  on  your  part.  I 
say  advisedly  do  notposli  yawt  feot  until  you  feel  well  apoa  Hbe  slide, 
£br  if  you  are  not  very  carefiil  about  this  point  you  will  endearour  to 
slide  on  that  part  of  tke  earth  which  is  not  alippeiy,  and  althouj^  the 
momentum  may  impel  you  as  fiur  as  tihe  slippery  portion,  yet  your 
progress  will  sot  be  very  great,  as  the  force  which  was  required  to  cany 
you  along  the  whole  kngth  of  the  slide  is  partly  wasted  by  the  xesistance 
which,  at  the  start  off,  the  hard  earth  offers  to  your  feot  Then,  I  have 
seen  many  boys  in  their  first  attempts  te  slide^  plaoe  the  heel  upum  the 
slide  before  the  toe.  The  consequence  is  that  they  either  fall  cyrer,  or 
dse  only  slip  along  a  few  yarde^  for  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that 
mucb  greater  force  can  be  exerted  by  pushing  the  sole  aLong  tiban  is 
ttcerted  when  the  heel  takes  its  place^  and  in  the  latter  case,  instead  of 
ike  weigbt  of  the  body  assisting  one's  progress,  it  probably  cauoea  the 
youthful  tyro  to  fell  backwards  upon  Mother  Earth,  and  to  wonder  how 
it  happens  that  he  doea  not  get  on  so  well  at  first  as  other  boys. 

And  now  surmising  that  the  slider  is  proficient  in  the  fiast  rudiments 
of  the  art,  let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  the  feats  which  a  slider  nuty  per- 
form while  on  the  glassy  traek. 

Foremost  amongst  these  stands  the  postnuw's  knock,  in  which  a  boy 
dddes  upon  one  feot  only,  while  with  the  other  he  gives  double  taps 
qiuckly  upon  the  ioe,  in  imitation  of  the  noise  made  by  the  red-coated 
messenger  at  our  street  dtoors,  This,  however,  should  not  be  attempted 
until  the  perfenner  is  well  on  the  slide,  or  the  result  will  probably  be 
that  he'U  meaaure  his  length  upon  the  ground.  This  ia  aJeo  known  as 
^  knocking  at  the  cobbler's  door." 

Then  comes  the  "carambc^"  which  consists  in  the  slider  tanlriyig 
down  two  or  three  times  during  his  journey,  and  rising  as  he  reaches  its 
termination ;  unless,  however,  he  ia  very  car^iil  the  weight  of  his  body 
will  drag  him  down  altogether,  and  he  will  continue  his  journey  on 
another  portion  of  his  frame,  rather  than  on  his  feet;  but  the  best 
accomplishment  to  be  performed  on  a  slide  is  the  game  known  as 
'<  turnpikes."  Two  stones  or  bricks  are  placed  on  the  slide,  witJi  aufiSl- 
cient  distance  between  them  for  a  boy's  foot  to  pass  through.  The 
turnpike,  thus  roughly  made,  is  to  be  kept  by  one  of  the  party.  Off 
start  ^e  sliders,  taking  care  to  pass  through  the  pike,  without  displacing 
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or  even  toucLing  its  walls.  Woe  betide  the  unlucky  wight  whose  foot 
infringes  this  role  !  He  is  instantly  turned  off  the  slide^  and  has  to  wait 
until  some  other  inoautious  player  commits  a  like  offence,  and  is  thus 
compelled  to  take  his  place. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  feato  performed  by  adepts  ia  this  graceful  art 
Most  lads,  however^  will  be  able  to  invent  many  more  for  themselves, 
and  numerous  ai»  the  sports  that  can  he  indulged  in.  I  recollect  a 
capital  game,  which  was  a  great  favourite  at  our  schooL  The  boy  who 
first  fell  down  upon  the  slide  was  compelled  to  go  over  the  course  by 
himself,  wliilst  tiie  o^era,  standing  at  a  eooDiveiiieBt  distanoe^  nithlessly 
pelted  snow  balls  at  tiie  **  poor  pigean,**  as  we-  ifsed  to  call  him. 

At  my  school  there  was  a  fomy  boy,  a  joliy  goodrtemperwl  lad,  very 
moch  addicted  to  sodi  practical  jokes  as  had  no  harm  in  tham,  or  were 
mqvrodacthre  of  pain  to  hie  comrades.  This  lad  would  ofbsn,  when  the 
other  BchoolboyB  and  he  were  keeping  the  po#  betUng,  suddenly  fisdl 
aerosB  the  slida  In  an  instant,  brfore  they  eould  help  tikemselvee,  the 
rest  fell  down  too,  and  lay  for  a  short  time  in  an  inglorious  heap,  spread 
in  all  direetiona  The  aiothor  of  this  misehief  vowed  that  it  was  unin- 
tentional, and  as  nebody  could  reasonably  deny. his  statement,  that 
aeiadaitB  would  happen  in  the  best  r^ulated  femilies,  the  victims  con- 
tented themselves  with  laughing  merrily  at  the  mishap.  After  rublnng 
the  snow  off  their  dothes,  down  the  slide  they  went  again  as  happy  and 
as  merry  ae  any  boys  could  wish  to  be.  The  fun  we  boys  enjoyed  in  the 
dieting  season,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeaUe  reminiseences  of  my  school 
life,  and  as  each  winter  returns,  I  watch  with  pleasnre  the  movements  of 
a  group  of  sliders,  and  regret  that  my  old  bones  are  too  stiff  to  allow  me 
to  indulge  now  in  such  a  delightf al  recreation^ 
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A  EOMANCE  OF  THE  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAYS. 

BY  WILLIAH  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 


MOKE  than  a  year  had  passed  away  since  those  Christmas  holidays 
when  the  wreck  happened,  and  my  brother  and  I  were  again  to 
become  inmates  of  Uncle  Box's  unique  abode.  It  was  midsummer:  the 
trees  were  green,  the  air  warm  and  balmy,  the  wind  blew  gently,  and 
the  broad  blue  sea  sparkled  brightly  and  seemed  joyously  to  welcome 
our  return.  A  somewhat  poetical  notion ;  the  £etct  being,  that  we  were 
so  happy  to  get  back  to  the  dear  old  spot  and  the  dearer  old  people, 
that  we  could  not  help  feeling  that  all  the  objects,  inanimate  as  well  as 
animate,  on  which  our  eyes  rested  were  equally  delighted  to  see  us.  Yes, 
I  am  certain  of  itb  The  yellow  sand  looked  cleaner  and  yellower ;  the 
sun  shone  and  the  wide  ocean  glittered  more  brightly ;  and  the  blue  sky 
looked  bluer,  with  the  bold  cliffs  standing  up  into  it ;  and  the  galls' 
wings  whiter,  as  they  darted  through  the  glowing  atmosphere,  than  we 
had  ever  seen  them  before.  At  all  events  there  were  certain  animate 
objects  who  were  delighted  to  see  us,  or  we  must  have  l>een  very  bad 
decipherers  of  the  human  countenance.  There  stood  Unde  £oz.  Aunt 
Deborah,  and  Bambo,  and  another  personage  who  presented  a  very  great 
contrast  in  personal  appearance  to  any  one  of  the  three.  Not  from 
being  very  tall,  or  veiy  thin,  or  very  grave,  or  very  sour-looking,  or  very 
white,  or  very  ugly.  The  personage  in  question  had  none  of  these  pecu- 
liarities. Who  said  that  Uncle  Boz  was  ugly  ?  He  wasn't !  nor  was 
Aunt  Deborah,  nor  was  Bambo.  They  were  all  beautiful  in  their  way ; 
at  least,  I  thought  so  then  and  do  now.  Well,  but  about  this  personage. 
There  was  a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes — the  sky  wasn't  bluer,  nor  the  sea 
more  sparkling  when  they  laughed — ^and  there  was  a  face  round  them 
veiy  fair,  with  a  delicate  colour  on  thp  cheeks  and  lips.  I  should  like,  to 
see  the  coral  which  could  surpass  them,  polished  ever  so  much.  There 
was  hair  in  ringlets,  adorning  the  face ;  not  flaxen  exactly,  though  light 
with  a  tinge  from  the  lips  or  the  sun,  or  something  which  gave  it  a 
bright  glow.  This  head  belonged  to  a  little  girl — ^very  little  and  fairy- 
like and  beautifuL  A  different  sort  of  beauty  to  Bambo's  or  Uncle 
Boz's,  or  even  to  Aunt  Deborah's.    I  don't  indeed  think  that  Aimt  Deb. 
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ever  could  have  been  like  Katfy  Brand,  even  in  her  childhood's  days  ; 
or  if  she  had  ahe  was  very  considerably  altered  since  then.  The  blue 
eves  opened  wider  than  ever  with  astonishment,  and  the  lips  parted  as, 
jumping  out  of  the  carriage,  we  were  kissed  by  Aunt  Deb.,  and  had  our 
hands  wrong  in  the  cordial  grasp,  first  of  Uncle  Boz  and  then  of  jolly 
old  Bambo.  It  was  evidently  a  matter  of  consideration  in  that  little 
head  of  Katfy^s  how  she  should  receive  us.  We  settled  the  point  by 
each  of  us  giving  her  some  hearty  busses,  which  I  don't  think  offended 
her  much,  though  she  did  wipe  her  cheeks  after  the  operation,  and  we 
Yery  soon  became  £E»t  Mends. 

""  She  is  a  beauty,''  whispered  Jack  to  Aunt  Deb. ;  on  which  Aunt 
Deb.  nodded  and  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  ''  Indeed  she  is.'' 

We  were  soon  discussing  with  Uncle  Boz  the  programme  for  our 
summer  amusements.  We  were  to  have  salt-water  fishing  and  fresh- 
water fishings  and  wild  dude  shooting  and  boating,  and  shells  and  other 
ctoiofiities  were  to  be  looked  for  on  the  sea-shore,  and  long  walks  were 
to  be  taken ;  and  then  we  were  to  have  bathing,  and  to  learn  to  knot 
and  splice,  and  to  cut  out  and  rig  a  ship ;  indeed,  every  moment  of  our 
time  would  be  fuUy  occupied. 

Somebody  wishes  to  know  about  the  owner  of  those  blue  eyes.  I  first 
saw  them  on  the  evening  of  the  wreck,  watching  Aunt  Deb.  performing 
certain  culinary  operations  at  the  drawing-room  fire.  There  is  a  sad 
jstory  connected  with  the  beautiful  little  owner  of  which  I  have  not  liked 
before  to  speak.  I  mentioned  a  lady  in  one  room  and  a  gentleman  in 
another,  and  a  little  baby  in  a  basket.  They  all  now  lay  at  rest  in  the 
burying  ground  of  the  church  we  went  to  that  memorable  Christmas 
morning. 

We  lil^tle  thought  at  the  time  that  there  would  be  soon  so  many  fresh 
occn|)ant8.  The  lady  soon  sank  under  the  effects  of  her  exposure  on  the 
istormy  ocean,  that  bitter  winter's  day.  Her  baby  followed,  and  her 
husband  did  not  survive  many  days.  Katty  alone  of  the  family  re- 
mained. She  was  too  young  to  know  the  extent  of  her  loss,  or  feel  it 
long,  and  had  Aunt  Deborah  been  her  mother's  dearest  friend  instead  of 
a  total  stranger,  she  could  not  possibly  have  more  tenderly  cared  for  the 
little  orphan.  This  event  formed  a  melancholy  termination  to  those 
Christmas  holidays,  and  excited  the  warmest  sympathy  in  our  hearts  for 
Katty  Brand.  We  knew  weU,  however,  that  she  was  in  good  hands 
wbile  Uncle  Boz  and  Aunt  Deborah  had  charge  of  her.  We  were  not 
disappointed.  Hers  was  a  happy  Hfe,  and  a  brighter  or  sweeter  little 
mebud  never  was  seen. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  she  was  a  pet  among  us  boys  in  the 
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holidayB,  and  eadi  one  of  ub  would  have  goxiB  through,  fire  and  water  to 

aenre  her.     Jack,  who-  was  aemewhat  em^iatic  in  hia  asaertiDiis,  declared 

that  he  would  swim  through  hot  piteh  and  buzsiliig  aulphnt^  or  ait  on  the 

top  of  au  iceberg  in  the  coldest  da^  of  aa  arctie  winter,  if  6o  doing  would 

give  her  a  particle  of  pleasure.     He  was  very  safe  in  making  the  offer, 

for  as  she  was  the  most  sensible,  amiable  little  creature  in  ezistnice,  it 

was  not  likely  that  she  would  ever  thus  test  hisregacd.     I  must  say  that 

Miss  Elatty  ifan  a  very  great  ehanoe  of  being  spoiled  between  Unde 

Boz  and  Aunt  Debmrah,  and  Bambo,  in  spiibe  oi  the  wise  saws  about 

training  children,  to  which  Uncle  Boz  continually  g»ve  utterance.  "  The 

little  lady  musf  nt  haTO  her  way,  or  must'nt  do  that  thing,"  he  was  oon- 

tinually  saying,  but  the  little  lady  notwithstanding  had  her  way,  and  did 

the  very  thing  she  wished.     However,  Aunt  Deborah,  with  herwatdifal 

care,  though  loving  the  little  creature  as  much  as  any  one^  managed 

quietly  to  correct  the  faults,  which  would  undoubtedly  otherwise  have 

sprung  up  in  her  character,  and  deeply  grateftd.  some  one  is  to  her  fiir 

so  doing.     However,  of  that  more  anon.     She  was  of  course  rather  a  pet 

than  a  playmate  of  us  youngsters,  but  even  the  least  sentimental  among 

us  cotisidered  her  infinitely  superior  to  any  dog,  even  though  he  could 

have  danxsed  a  hornpipe,  or  monkey,  however  full  of  tricks,  or  parrot, 

however  talkative,  whicK  could  have  been  provided  for  that  purpose. 

As  Aunt  Deborah  was  not  much  addicted  to  rapid  locomotion,  nor 

accustomed  to  walk  to  any  distance,  Katty  was  her  constant  companion. 

Indeed,  as  we  were  out  all  day  shooting,  or  fishing,  or  boating,  with 

Uncle  Boz  or  Bambo,    we  saw  h^,  except  <m  Sundays,  only  in  the 

morning  toid  evening.    When  by  any  chance  Aunt  Deborah  was  unable 

to  go  out  with  her,  my  brother  Jack  was  always  ready  to  take  her  place, 

and  certainly  no  mother  could  have  watched  over  the  little  creature  with 

more  gentle  care.     It  happened  that  Aunt  Deborah  had  caught  a  cold, 

and  was  compelled  to  keep  the  house,  the  rest  of  us  were  going  out  trout 

fishing  with  Uncle  Boz,  but  Jack  made  excuses  for  remaining  behind, 

wishing  in  fut  to  offer  his  services  to  take  Katty  a  walk,  or  perhaps  a 

row  in  our  boat,  if  Bambo  could  be  spared  to  accompany  him ;  if  not, 

he  proposed  asking  one  of  the  fishermen  from  the  village,  should  any  be 

found  sauntering  about  on  the  beach.     As  it  happened,  Bambo  could 

not  go,  but  Jack  did  not  mind  that,  as  he  knew  that  Bill  Cockle  would 

be  ready  to  accompany  him.     We  left  him  working  away  at  a  vessel  he 

waa  rigging,  and  waiting  patiently  till  the  afternoon,  when  Aunt  Deborah 

would  let  Katty  go  out  with  him.     We  had  a  ciqsital  day's  sport    Uncle 

Boz  caught  ten  brace  of  trout,  I  kiUed  five,  and  the  rest  not  many  less. 

We  took  our  dinner  with  us,  and  discussed  it  sitting  on  a  green  bank. 
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v&der  tlie  shade  of  &  willow^  "witit  tike  zupidstreaiiLibalung  wad  aparkling 
bj  o^«r  its  pefaiUy  bed  at  our  heit  It  woidd  be  a  mMBonhke  day,  we 
all  agreed^  as  it  was  a  most  pkaaaat  one.  What  trout  fiaber  caanot 
zscaU  some  sndk  to  bia  memory,  not  to  be  siirpMBed  by  othen  ia  aubae- 
qoflBut  yeank 

Wbea  we  gat  bask  we  Ibynd  Aaat  I>eb«  in  a  state  of  agitation  at  the 
Bon-ei^eavaaee  of  SLatty  and  Ja^  Bambo  bad  gone  out  to*  look  for 
tiieBfi  and  bad  not  cetorned.  W^  of  course,  ran  off  immediately  to  the 
beaahy  eixpeetiJig  to  find  them  there.  Neither  up  nor  down  on  the  beaeh 
weie  they  to  be  seen.  We  ran  to  where  oar  beat  waft  mpored  in  the 
littie  baxiKmr;  she  was  not  there.  We  cast  euir  eyes  over  the  sea; 
thsie  weve  sevecaL  specks  in.  the  distanoe,.  undoubtedly  boats,  ours  might 
be  one  of  them.  Theve  were  ako  white  sails  in  the  horiflon,  vessels 
aailiBg  to  or  Scorn.  Sorttkh  port*  Every  fiahiBg-boai  had  gone 
out ;  Unde  Boa's  large  boat  was  hauled  up  undergoing  vepem.  We 
saw  Bandbo  up  at  the  villi^  making  inquiries.  Bill  Cockle  had  gone 
away  eerily  in  one  of  the  boats.  '  The  women  had  bean  busily  engaged 
ID  tibeir  bouses,  and  bad  not  watched  the  harbour.  I  did  not  for  one 
moment  belioTe  that  Jack  would  hare  taken  Elatty  into  the  boat  and 
pulled  oat  of  the  harbour  by  himself,  yet  how  to  account  for  their 
disappeazanee  1  Unde  Bos  himself,  tired  as  he  was,  very  soon  came 
down  to  US.  He  seoooed  quite  calm,  but  loving  the  little  girl  as  he  did, 
I  knew  how  anxious  he  must  have  felt.  Having  first  examined  the 
boat,  **  ^ell  float,''  he  observed,  and  he  then  directed  Bambo  to  get  her 
gear  down  firom  the  boat^ouse  in  the  village.  The  news  spread  that 
something  was  wroqg^  and  women  and  a  few  old  men  collected  from  all 
aides  to  hear  about  it.  The  children  also  came  and  were  seen  talking 
smong  themaelveB.  They  had  seen  something  unusual  We  tried  to 
elicit  what  it  was»  We,  not  without  difficulty,  discovered  at  last  that 
they  had  seen  some  strange  people  on  the  beaeh  ;  that  they  had  oome 
down  in  a  cart  or  waggon,  which  had  afterwards  driven  rapidly  off; 
tibst  they  had  got  into  a  small  boat  and  pulled  away  for  a  lugger  which 
stood  in  to  meet  them.  Uncle  Boz  inquired  where  the  coast-guard 
men  had  beentl  at  the  time.  They  had  been  summoned  in  different 
directions,  so  that  none  were  near  at  hand. 

**  I  see  it  all,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  scoundrels  I  That  is  the  way  they 
tske  their  revenge  on  me.  They  cannot  have  got  hr  with  this  breeze ; 
ire  mnst  be  after  them." 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  Uncle  Boz  should  have  had  any  enemies, 
il^sthe  could  have  offended  any  one,  but  the  &ct  that  he  had,  is  only 
another  pceof  that  men  wha  act  uprightly  cannot  at  all  times  avoid 
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giviog  offence  to  the  bad.  This  part  of  the  coast  "waa  oocaaionallj  visited 
by  smugglers  from  Dankirk,  as  well  as  from  the  coast  of  Holland. 
Their  vessels  were  manned  by  a  mixture  of  Dutch,  French,  and  English, 
and  they  were  in  league  with  Englishmen  of  various  grades  who  took 
charge  of  the  goods  they  brought  over.  During  the  previous  winter,  a 
young  man  struck  down  by  sickness,  and  brought  to  repentance,  sent, 
just  as  he  was  dying,  to  Uncle  Boz,  and  revealed  to  him  a  plot,  in 
which  he  was  concerned,  to  run  a  large  cargo,  in  doing  which  there  was 
great  risk  that  the  lives,  both  of  coast-guard  men  and  smugglers,  would 
be  sacrificed.  Uncle  Boz  instantly  went  off  himself  to  the  Inspecting- 
Commander  of  the  district,  and  so  strong  a  force  was  sent  down  to  the 
spot^  and  so  sharp  a  look  out  kept  up  along  the  coast,  that  the  smugglers 
found  their  design  impracticable,  and  were  compelled  to  abandon  it 
Had  the  young  smuggler  survived,  they  would  have  wreaked  their 
vengeance  on  him^  but  he  was  safe  from  them  in  his  grave.  Their 
rage,  therefore,  was  turned  towards  Uncle  Boz,  as  they  had  discovered 
that  he  had  given  the  information  and  assisted  to  make  the  arrangements 
which  had  defeated  their  plans.  Although  not  wishing  to  act  the  part 
of  a  volunteer  coast-guard  man.  Uncle  Boz  had  always  set  his  (bcb 
against  the  smugglers,  and  spoke  of  their  proceedings  as  lawless  and 
wicked.  '<  Black  is  black,  and  white  is  white,  and  it  is  because  people 
will  persist  in  calling  black  white  that  the  ignorant  are  left  in  their 
ignorance  and  unable  to  discern  right  from  wrong,"  he  used  to  observe 
when  speaking  on  the  subject.  It  seemed  almost  incredil>le,  however, 
that  the  smugglers,  bad  as  the]L  might  be,  would  maliciously  injure  a 
young  boy  and  a  little  child,  even  though  they  might  suppose,  as  they 
probably  did,  that  they  were  the  children  of  the  man  who  had  offended 
them.  Still  such  things  had  been  done  before.  There  was  no  other 
way  of  accounting  for  the  disappearance  of  Jack  and  Katty ;  Jack 
would  never  have  put  off  in  the  boat  by  himself.  Had  he  done  so 
she  would  still  be  visible,  and  there  had  been  no  wind  to  upset  her.  He 
would  certainly  not  have  remained  out  so  long  willingly ;  besides,  the 
account  given  by  the  children,  who  had  seen  the  strangers  come  down 
to  the  beach  and  push  off  in  a  boat  seemed  to  settle  the  c^estion. 

We  had  still  to  wait  for  a  crew.  Undo  ^Boz  sent  up  to  the  house  for 
his  tools,  and  an  old  carpenter  in  the  village  lent  a  hand,  and  they,  with 
Bambo,  worked  away  to  get  the  boat  ready  for  sea.  We,  meantime, 
hunted  among  the  rocks  along  the  shore,  for  any  traces  of  the  missing 
ones,  not  without  a  feeling  of  fear  and  dread,  that  we  might  discover 
some ;  then  we  searched  the  cliffs,  end  every  cave  and  cranny  we  could 
think  of.     Poor  Aunt  Deborah  came  down,  when  at  length  her  fears 
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hftd  been  arooaed  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  her  little  darling.  I 
neYer  saw  ber  so  grieved  and  agitated  before.  I  was  afraid  that  she 
wofold  bbune  Jack,  but  not  a  word  against  him  did  she  utter.  On  the 
contrary,  she  could  onlj  say,  **  Poor,  poor  feUow,  I  know  that  he  would 
die  sooner  than  let  the  sweet  angel  be '  injured,  and  if  she  has 
gone  so  bas  be."  Before  I  heard  her  say  that,  I  had  not  realized  what 
might  have  happened,  and  I  burst  into  tears.  While  we  were  waiting, 
in  the  hopes  that  some  of  the  men  for  whom  Uncle  Boz  had  sent  might 
be  found,  one  of  the  specks  in  the  distance,  which  we  knew  to  be  boats, 
was  seen  appro^hing.  Slowly  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer  the  shore. 
We  watched  her  anxiously.  She  might  bring  us  some  informatian.  At 
length  she  was  seen  to  be  a  fishing  boat.  We  hurried  down  to  the 
beach,  aa  with  a  light  breeze  she  came  skimming  in  over  the  calm  sea. 
The  first  person  who  jumped  out  of  her  was  Bill  Cockle. 

"  Have  you  seen  Jack  1  Have  you  seen  Katty  Brand  ?  "  I  eagerly 
cried  out. 

Bill  pulled  off  his  hat,  scratched  his  head,  and  with  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment, turning  round  his  head  as  if  some  one  had  hit  him,  exclaimed, 
**  No !     Why  what's  happened  1" 

We  told  him.  On  which,  giving  a  slap  on  his  thigh,  and  a  hitch  to 
his  waistband,  with  a  forcible  expression,  which  I  need  not  repeat,  he 
exclaimed,  "The  'tamal  villains.  Thafs  what  we  saw,  then.  We 
couldn't  make  it  out     Well,  I  didn't " 

''  What  was  it  you  saw  1  What  happened  ?  Say,  say  !''  we  all  ex- 
claimed in  one  breath. 

Cockle's  explanation  was  somewhat  long,  and  sorely  tried  our  patience. 
He  and  his  mates  had  hauled  in  about  half  of  one  of  their  long  nets, 
when  a  large  lugger,  they  had  not  before  seen,  passed  them,  very  nearly 
running  them  down.  She  stood  dose  in,  and  exchanged  signals  with 
the  shore.  A  boat  in  a  little  time  was  seen  to  come  off  with  several 
people  in  her,  and  Cockle  declared  that  he  had  seen  a  boy  handed  up  the 
side  of  the  lugger,  and  he  was  nearly  certain  a  baby  or  little  child.  The 
lugger  then  hoisted  in  the  boat,  and  made  sail  to  the  southwards  As, 
however,  |here  had  been  either  a  calm,  or  but  a  slight  breeze  ever  since, 
from  the  southward,  she  could  not  have  got  far.  This  seemed  to  settle 
the  quesition.  We  had  now  collected  enough  men  to  form  a  crew.  We 
required  arms  and  authority  for  boarding  the  lugger.  Edward  Grahame 
was  with  usy  but  though  a  midshipman,  dressed  in  his  uniform,  with  a 
diik  by  his  side,  he  could  scarcely  in  his  own  person  answer  all  our 
requirements.  He  was  of  course  to  go,  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
Unde  Boz  gave  me  leave  to  be  of  tiie  party,  in  consideration  that  it  was 
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my  brother  who -was  lost.  Thereat  went  back  somewhat  tmwillixigly 
to  attend  on  Aunt  Deborah.  In  spite  of  het  grief,  Aunt  Deborah 
recollected  that  we  ooold  not  live  wilihoat  eatmg,  and  bad  gone  hone  to 
provide  as  large  a  store  of  provisions  as  the  house  ooold  fnmidi.  The 
men,  meantime,  got  some  kegs  with  water,  and  several  loaves  of  bread 
and  a  cheese.  We  all  ran  backwards  and  forwards  bringing  provisions 
Aunt  Deborah  had  provided.  We  were  not  l&ely  to  starve,  even  though 
we  might  have  had  a  chase  of  many  days,  before  we  should  overtake  the 
lugger.  . 

Thou^  we  had  collected  all  the  weapons  to  be  found,  we  ware  not 
over  weU  armed.  "  Never  mind,  lads,"  cried  XJnde  Boa,  "  we  have  the 
boat's  stretchers,  stout  hearts,  and  a  right  cause,  and  if  we  can  once  get 
alongside  the  villains,  there's  no  fear  but  that  we'll  win  back  our  little 
jewel,  and  give  them  some  broken  heads  for  the  trouble  of  heart  and 
body  the/ve  caused  us." 

^'  Yes,  dat  we  will,"  echoed  Bambo,  flourishing  a  heavy  handspike 
OYet  his  head,  with  a  vehemence  which  ^owed  that  age  had  not 
impaired  his  vigour.  '^  We  will  treat  dem  as  we  did  dem  pioerooning 
villains  in  de  Vest  Indies,  ven  you  led  de  boarders,  massa  Box,  eh  1" 

"  And  you  followed  close  at  my  side,  and  saved  my  life,  Bambo,'' 
cried  Uncle  Boz.  "  Shove  away  boys,  lift  her  handsomely,  she'll  be 
afloat  directly." 

We  were  running  the  heavy  boat  down  the  beach  into  the  water. 
Just  as  we  were  about  to  shove  ofl*,  who  should  appear  but  lieutenant 
Kelson,  of  the  Coast  Guard,  with  two  of  his  men  1 

'^  There's  not  much  chance  that  he'll  ever  set  the  Thames  on  Are,"  I 
beard  Unde  Boz  once  remark  of  him,  from  which  I  condude  that 
he  was  not  a  very  bright  genius.  However,  he  was  now  oordiBlly 
welcomed.  He  possessed  the  authority  we  wanted.  His  men  were 
well  armed,  and  would  help  us  in  flghting,  of  which  I  bad  a  secret  hope 
that  we  should  enjoy  a  £iir  amount.  I  did  not  know  what  fighting  was 
in  those  days.  I  had  never  seen  blood  drawn — ^human  beings  in  the 
pride  of  manhood,  shot  down,  and  mangled  and  torn  by  shot  and  shell 
and  langrage,  fired  by  brethren's  hands,  writhing  and  shrieiring  in  their 
death  agony.  Fighting  may  be  a  necessary  evil,  but  an  evil  it  is,  and  a 
dreadful  one  toa  Mr.  Kelson  hearing  what  had  occurred,  agreed  to 
come,  and  he  jumping  in  with  his  men,  off  we  shaved  amid  Hie  cheers 
of  all  who  remained  on  shove,  and  their  good  wishes  for  our  suooess. 
The  men  let  fall  their  oars.  Bob  Grahame  and  I  had  one  between  us, 
and  Uncle  Bos  steered ;  Kelson  sitting  like  an  admiral  in  bis  barg^y 
and  doing  nothing.     The  little  wind  there  had  been  fell  completely> 
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that  was  just  what  we  wanted.  If  the  oalm  contmiied,  we  ahould  be 
nearly  oertain  to  oome  up  with  the  lugger.  Though  the  days  were  long, 
the  sun  was  sinking  down  oyer  the  land,  amid  a  rich  orange  glow  which 
suffused  the  whole  western  sky.  We  were*  anxious  before  daylight  had 
gone  to  catch  sight  of  the  lugger,  lest  we  might  pass  her  duiiug  the 
night.  Fast  as  she  was,  howerer,  with  the  light  breeEC  which  had  been 
blowing  for  a  short  time,  she  might  hare  slipped  along  through  the 
water  for  a  considerable  distance.  OooUe  reported  that  she  had  edged 
off  from  the  coast,  and  so  having  no  other  oonne  to  choose,  we  steered 
in  the  some  direction,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  bright  look  out  in- 
here, lest  she  might  hare  afterwards  kept  in  again,  in  the  hopes  of  a 
chance  of  miming  some  contraband.  SeveiBl  of  the  revenue  cutters  in 
the  station  had  gone  to  Harwich  to  refit,  and  the  smugglers  were  just 
now  indulging  themselves,  as  do  mice  when  the  caf  s  away.  Numerous 
vessels  were  seen  in  the  offing,  but  none  of  them  like  the  lugger.  We 
palled  steadily  on.  It  was  not  likely  tjut  the  smugglers  would  have 
gone  muck  to  the  eastward,  as  she  was  probably  bound  for  the  coast  of 
Holland,  or  Franca  We  should  be  certain,  therefore,  to  oome  up  with 
her.  Twilight  lessened,  and  darkness  was  gathering  round  us,  when  the 
moon,  a  vast  globe  of  golden  hue,  rose  out  of  the  water,  and  as  she  shot 
upwards,  cast  a  brilliant  sparkling  pathway  of  light  athwart  its  mxrhoe. 
Never  was  I  out  in  a  more  glorious  night.  Had  we  not  had  serious 
work  before  us,  it  was  one  to  engross  ail  our  thon^ts.  Bven  the  fish 
seemed  to  enjoy  it^  as  we  could  see  them  lei^ng  up  on  ^ther  hand. 
Many  of  them  must  have  been  big  fellows,  by  the  loud  splash  they  made. 
On,  on  we  pulled.  ^'  If  we  don't  soon  come  up  with  her,  it  will  make 
our  fellows  very  savage,"  observed  Kelson  to  TJnde  Box. 

''  Yes,  we  eat  'urn,"  cried  out  Bambo,  who  was  a  privileged  joker. 

The  remark  was  i^jpreoiated  by  the  other  men.. 

''Yes,  Bambo,  a  joUy  good  supper  we'll  make  of  them,  the  wagga- 
boods,"  sung  out  one  of  the  d^ier  men. 

It  was  time,  however,  for  real  supper,  so  we  knocked  off  rowing,  and 
provisions,  with  grog,  were  served  out,  and  not  sorry  I  was  to  rest  my 
arms.  A  capital  supper  was  made,  and  the  crew  seemed  to  enjoy  it 
much.  Once  more,  with  renewed  strength,  we  took  to  our  oars.  To 
puU  all  night  long,  with  the  chance  of  a  fight  at  the  end  of  it,  is  not  so 
pleasant  as  lying  snugly  in  bed;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
infinitely  preferred  being  where  I  was — eagerness  gave  strength  to  our 
arms.  We  could  not  go  on  much  longer  without  falling  in  with  her  it 
^"HM  thought. 

''  It  depends  whether  she  isfnll  or  empty,'*  observed  the  lieutenant.  *'  If 
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the  latter,  shell  be  making  the  best  of  her  way  across  to  the  continent ; 
but  if  she  is  full  she'll  be  hovering  about  the  coast  for  the  chance  of 
running  her  cargo.  Shell  probably  just  now  have  her  canvass 
lowered  on  deck,  so  that  it  will  be  a  hard  job  to  make  her  out.'* 

There  seemed  wisdom  in  this  remark,  but  as  she  could  have  run  some 
of  her  cargo  when  she  stood  in  in  the  afternoon  if  she  had  had  any  on 
board,  the  general  opinion  was  that  she  was  steering  a  course  for 
Dunkirk,  to  which  a  smuggling  lugger  frequenting  the  coast  was  known 
'to  belong,  and  it  was  thought  that  she  must  be  that  same  lu^er.  All 
we  hoped  for  was  that  the  calm  would  continue.  We  were  pulling 
steadily  on,  the  men  chatting  with  each  other,  when  Mr.  Kelson  sung 
out,  '^  Silence !  a  sail  a^head ! "  I  could  not  help  looking  anxiously 
over  my  shoulder  to  ascertain  what  she  was.  I  could  just  discern  a 
dark  object  no  great  height  out  of  the  water. 

^' She's  the  lugger,  I  really  think,"  observed  Mr.  Kelson.  ^'Ihope 
she  may  have  some  tubs  aboard." 

'^  I  pray  that  she  may  have  the  dear  children  safe,"  said  Uncle  Boz. 

''  Yes,  she's  a  lugger,  there's  no  doubt  about  that,"  remarked  the 
lieutenant. 

Everyone  was  now  on  the  alert,  and  I  saw  the  men  feeling  that  their 
weapons  were  ready  for  use.  My  heart  beat  considerably  quicker  than 
usual.     We  neared  the  stranger. 

''  Pull  out  of  stroke,  lads,"  said  Uncle  Boz.  <'  Theyll  take  us  for 
some  merchant-man's  crew.** 

There  were  several  men  we  could  see  on  the  deck  of  the  logger.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  prevent  ourselves  from  dashing  up  alongside  in  the 
way  our  feelings  would  have  dictated.  It  seemed  strange,  however, 
that  they  did  not  exhibit  any  alarm  at  our  approach.  Uncle  Boz 
steered  as  if  going  to  pass  her,  then  suddenly  shearing  in  the  boat  along- 
side, we  jumped  on  board. 

^'  Well,  what  is  all  this  about  ? "  exclaimed  a  man  standing  afl^  no 
one' offering  a  show  of  resistance. 

"  That  we  are  in  His  Majesty's  revenue  service,  and  that  you  are  our 
prisoners,"  cried  Lieutenant  Kelson. 

"That  we  have  contraband  on  board,  or  that  you  have  a  right  to 
detain  us,  must  be  proved,  said  the  master  calmly.  Step  below,  you 
will  fizvi  my  papers  correct ;  there  is  some  mistake,  I  suspect." 

The  lieutenant  went  down  into  the  little  cabin  and  I  followed,  half 
hoping  to  find  Jack  and  Elatty ;  not  a  sign  of  them.  Uncle  Boz  now 
came  below  ;  when  the  mate  saw  him  he  exclaimed,  ''  Ah,  Sir,  I  know 
you,  I  was  second-mate  of  the  BoeamonJf  wrecked  near  your  house. 
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vlien  you  saved  our  lives  and  treated  us  all  so  kindly.  What  haa 
h&ppened  %  "     TJnde  Boz  told  him. 

"Then  m  help  you  if  I  can,"  said  the  master.  "A  lugger  with 
sweeps  passed  us  not  an  hour  ago,  quite  close.  I  had  an  idea  I  knew 
the  fellow,  and  but  little  honesty  is  there  in  him.  Do  you  puU  on  as 
before,  and  I  will  foUow  if  there  comes  a  breeze;  and  lend  a  hand  should 
you  want  me." 

There  was  no  time  for  talking,  and  as  the  vessel  was  evidently  honest, 
we  tumbled  into  our  boat  and  pulled  on  as  lustily  as  before. 

We  soon  caught  sight  of  another  vessel.  "  Hurra !  there  she  is," 
cried  Unde  Boz.  "  The  fellows  won't  baulk  you  this  time,  but  we 
must  go  alongside  as  we  did  the  other." 

The  lugger  had  taken  in  her  sweeps,  having  got  well  off  from  the 
land  As  we  drew  near  we  began  to  pull  carelessly  as  before.  The 
people  on  her  deck  evidently  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  us.  They 
Heemied,  however,  satisfied,  for  several  continued  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  deck,  as  they  had  at  first  been  doing,  hands  in  pockets.  We 
quickly  made  them  draw  them  out  though.  The  boat  in  another 
instant  was  alongside,  and  we  were  leaping  on  deck.  Oaths  in  Dutch, 
French,  and  English  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  crew. 

**  We  are  betrayed,"  shouted  the  captain  of  the  lugger.  '^  But  cheer 
ap,  lads  !     Overboard  with  the  fellows ! " 

As  he  began  to  show  fight,  a  knock  on  the  head  sUenced  him,  and  the 
crew  on  deck  quickly  succumbed.  The  lieutenant  and  his  men  jumped 
below,  and  secured  several  of  the  men  in  their  berths.  Uncle  Boz  and 
I  meantime  made  our  way  into  the  cabin.  A  bright  lamp  hung  fi*om 
a  beam  above.  On  a  locker  was  seated  my  brother  Jack,  Katty  resting 
on  one  arm,  while  with  his  other  hand  he  was  feeding  her  with  gruel 
from  a  basin  held  by  a  tall  thin  old  Frenchman,  dressed  in  a  fiuied 
suit  of  ancient  cut,  and  a  white  nightcap  on  his  bald  head.  I  should 
have  said  had  been  feeding,  for  the  process  was  arrested  by  the 
noise  on  deck.  They  all  looked  up  as  we  entered,  and  Katty  in  her 
eagerness  upset  the  basin  as  she  sprang  foremost  to  throw  herself  into 
Unde  Boz's  arms.  She  instantly  ran  back  and  took  Jack  by  the  hand, 
ciying  out,  "  Dear  Jack  couldn't  help  it  If  he  bigger,  he  wouldn't  let 
naughty  smuggler  carry  me  away." 

They  had  not  been  ill-treated;  the  old  Frenchman  especially  had 
been  very  kind  to  them. 

"  Ah!  yes,  I  have  von  littel  grandchild  lik  dat  at  home,"  he  remarked 

So  sudden  had  been  our  attack,  that  we  fo\md  plenty  of  things  on 
board  to  condemn  tiie  vessel;  while,  of  course,  those  concerned  would  be 
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tried  for  the  abduction  of  Jack  and  Katty.  As  the  old  Frenchman 
was  clearly  only  a  passenger,  he  was  put  on  board  the  lugger  we  had 
previously  boarded.  I  was  glad  that  he  esoi^iedy  on  account  of  lus 
kindness  to  sweet  Elatfy  and  Jack,  though  I  suspect  that  he  was  an 
absconding  debtor.  I  should  think,  however,  that  his  creditoirs  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  Am  a  fii^t  as  him.  We  carried  the  lugger  in  off 
the  coastguard  station,  where  more  hands  were  put  on  board.  Before 
noon  we  had  placed  sweet  Katfy  in  Aunt  Deb's  loving  arms,  not  much 
'the  worse  for  her  excursion. 

Jade  went  to  sea,  and  Katty's  cabinet  was  adorned  with  numberless 
articles  strange  and  beautiful  from  all  parts  of  the  wotld.  Jack,  of 
course,  wherever  he  could  get  a  run  on  shore,  had  to  come  and  inspect 
them.  By  many  a  gallant  deed  he  won  his  ccMnmandei's  commLasion, 
and  then  Katfy  became  hu  fond,  devoted  wife. 

In  that  old  chuTdi3rard  high  above  the  (German  Ocean  are  three 
small  monuments  placed  by  some  loving  friends  of  those  who  he 
beneath.  To  no  (me  more  truly  can  the  epitaph  be  applied  than  that 
which  is  cut  on  each  tomb — that  of  the  brother,  of  the  sister,  and  of 
the  fidthful  African — Hicjacet  in  pctce. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HiJtRT    AND    DiCJK    tIT    QMS    OK    ▲   LaBK. 

WHO  would  ever  have  thought  that  Harry  Upton  and  Dick  Meadows 
eoidd  have  been  sodkstaiiBGhfiiflndBt   They^  were  not  in  the  least 
alihe^  acoepi  that  they  were  nearly  the  Bsme  ftg;e,  and  were  both  hcmest- 

Harry  was  a  smarts  well-dreBsed,  w^l-raannered  hoy,  just  £ourte«i 
when  our  atoiy  l>^;ins ;  Dick  was  six  months  older,  very  mudi  taller 
and  fltoatsTy  rather  awkward  and  bashful,  aitd  provinoial  in  dialect. 
Hany's  &ther  n^aa  the  Squire  of  the  pariah, — a  daahing,  extraTBgant 
man  of  fjaushion,  aaudi  addioted  to  gamldizLg,  and  always  unsfiooeesfnl. 
Dick's  &tli6r  was  a  fiurmer, — a  thrifty  man,  hat  sorcBd,  stem,  and  harsh, 
and  a  nototiosa  money-hoaxder. 

Thfr  boys  were  both  only  children,  both  motherless,  and  until  they 
wera  twelve  yean  old  had  been  sdiooiMlower  under  Mr.  Kreh,  the 
TiUage  adioehBaaster,  who^  though  pedantie^  had  some  knowledge  and 
skill  in  teaching.  Harry  and  Dick  were  his  best  scholars :  they  were 
daased  together,  and  their  attainments  were  pretty  nearly  equal, — Dick*s 
petaevtexance  toiling  after  Harxy's  quicker  apprehension  until  they 
generally  came  in  together ;  but  in  the  playground,  where  they  were 
constacnt  companions,  Dick's  powerful  arm  saved  his  less  robust  friend 
firam  many  a  HcJIdng. 

Mr.  Upton  waa  utterly  careless  about  the  progress  6r  the  conduct  of 
his  son.  When  he  waa  down  at  the  Miuior,  which  was  s^dom,  he  saw 
the  boy  cmoe  a  day,  usually  at  the  hour  after  dinner,  and  in  the  presence 
of  oom|MUiy  made  him  drink  wine,  and  if  he  was  in  good  humour  gave 
him  a  abilliTig  or  two.  But  the  life  of  Mr.  Upton  was  chiefly  spent  in 
town  society,  or  at  races.  The  old  groom  taught  the  boy  to  ride  well ; 
the  gunakeeper  taught  him  to  shoot ;  for  erery  other  acqvdsition  he  was 
indebted  to  Mr.  Birch,  except  that  he  shared  in  the  inatruction  given  to 
the  schoolboys  onoe  a  week  by  the  Rector,  to  whose  house  he  waa  for- 
bidden to  go  after  Mr.  Upton  had  quarrelled  with  him  on  parish 
matteia. 
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Wlien  the  boys  liad  reached  their  twelfth  year,  to  their  great  sorrow 
they  were  separated.  It  happened  one  day  that  Mr.  Upton  was  out 
shooting  with  one  of  his  sporting  Mends,  Mr.  Chetham,  and  they  met 
with  Harry  in  the  midst  of  his  shabby,  rustic  schoolfellows,  engaged  in 
the  useful  occupation  of  gathering  in  potatoes  for  Mr.  Birch,  who  had 
given  the  boys  a  special  holiday  for  the  purpose.  Harry's  personal 
appearance  was  not  improved  by  his  labour ;  and  when  he  came  up  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Chetham,  whom  he  knew,  that  gentleman  said, — 

"  What  are  you  about,  Upton  %  Send  off  this  lad  without  delay  to  a 
first-rate  school,  or  you  will  have  him  turn  out  an  irrecUdmable  clod- 
hopper." 

Somewhat  ashamed  of  his  neglect,  Mr.  Upton  immediately  ordered  his 
son  to  be  fitted  out>  and  despatched  him  to  Elm-hill  school,  celebrated 
for  its  aristocratic  class  of  pupils,  giving  directions  that  he  should  remain 
there  until  the  raw  material  should  be  modelled  into  the  gentleman  of 
the  day. 

Dick  was  removed  from  the  school  at  the  same  time,  and  compelled 
by  his  hard  father  to  labour  on  the  farm  like  a  servant,  never  having 
the  opportunity  to  look  into  a  book  except  by  stealth. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  boys  rarely  met ;  but  it  was  always 
with  mutual  gladness.  Harry  had  certainly  imbibed  som€  of  the  pre- 
judices of  rank  and  station ;  but  his  heart  was  too  good  to  despise  his 
old  friend.  It  was  at  the  Midsummer  vacation,  at  the  end  of  these  two 
years,  that  one  of  these  meetings  took  place,  and  Harry  said  to  his 
friend, — 

<'  You  little  know,  Dick,  how  much  I've  had  to  put  up  with  from 
some  of  our  fellows.  Last  month,  papa  wrote  to  me  to  say  I  must  draw 
in,  /or  he  had  been  cleaned  out  at  the  Derby,  and  hadn't  a  sovereign  to 
spare.  So  I  couldn't  fork  out  my  subscription  to  the  cricket  dub,  and 
I  told  them  how  it  was.  When,  woidd  you  believe  it,  the  cads  taunted 
and  chaffed  me  to  that  length  that  I  had  to  thrash  two  of  them,  and  to 
be  licked  three  times  by  three  hulking  snobs,  just  for  speaking  out  my 
mind  about  them  !  You're  awfully  sat  upon,  Dick,  if  you're  not  flush  of 
money.  I'd  rather  not  go  back  to  Elm-hill,  if  the  governor  doesn't  come 
down  handsomely." 

Dick  was  unable  to  sympathize  with  the  a£B[iction  of  his  friend,  for 
ho  had  never  himself  possessed  more  than  an  occasional  shilling,  the  gift 
of  some  benevolent  friend ;  but  he  strongly  advised  Harry  to  retura  to 
school,  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  the  squire  would  give  him  the  money 
he  needed. 

But  "  the  governor  "  did  not  come  down  handsomely ;  and  at  the  end 
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of  the  vacation  Harry  still  remained  penniless.     At  length  he  received 
this  letter  from  his  father :  — 

<<D£AB  Habby, — ^The  Doctor  writes  to  me  that  he  cannot  receive 
you  again  until  that  vexatious  bill  of  his  be  paid.  Kow,  it  happens 
I  am  hard  up  :  I  cannot  spare  a  himdred  for  a  b^garly  school  bill 
until  after  the  Leger ;  when  that  comes  off,  I  must  either  be  a  man,  oi 
a  mouse.  You  can  keep  at  the  Manor  for  another  month  or  so.  Can't 
write  more,  for  I*m  very  shaky  :  up  all  night.  R.  XJ." 

Harry  was  appalled  by  this^letter.  He  confided  his  sorrow  to  Dick, 
who  merely  observed  that  he  was  afraid  the  squire  had  been  betting. 

"  It's  fiur  worse  than  anything  you  can  know,  Dick,"  said  Harry. 
**  Old  Will,  the  groom,  has  just  told  me  that  every  stone  and  stick  on 
the  estate  is  mortgaged,  and  the  whole  may  be  sold  any  day.  He  says 
that  now  his  master  drinks  to  drown  care,  until  he  is  nearly  mad ;  the 
servants  want  their  wages,  and  are  insolent  and  saucy.  Look  at  that, 
Dick;  what  can  Idol" 

Dick  could  hardly  feel  pity  for  Harry,  whose  position  he  had  ever 
regarded  as  enviable.  His  own  father  had  never  in  his  life  addressed 
liim  as  "  dear  Dick ;  '  never  given  him  the  happy  freedom  of  the  house, 
the  stable,  and  the  woods,  unchecked  and  unreproved.  Dick's  experience 
of  home  life  wjeis  made  up  of  hard  work,  hard  words,  and  too  often  hard 
blows.  How  could  he  feel  compassion  for  Harry]  He  loved  him 
much  ;  and  when  he  could  steal  <tn  hour  from  his  labour,  he  ran  off  to 
Harry,  r^ardless  of  the  wrath  it  might  bring  on  him,  that  he  might 
listen  to  his  school  tales,  read,  shoot,  or  fish  with  him,  or,  above  all, 
plan  the  roving  life  of  adventure  which  is  ever  the  desire  of  youth. 

So  the  days  passed  until  the  Doncaster  races, —  the  important  event 
which  was  to  decide  Harry's  fate.  At  the  end  of  the  week  he  received 
from  his  &ther  an  almost  illegible  scrawl,  enclosing  three  ten-poimd 
notes,  with  these  words  :  — 

^  Make  the  best  of  the  cash  enclosed,  my  boy.  Fm  gone  to  the  dogs. 
Everything  will  be  sold,  and  all  will  not  cover  half  my  responsibilities. 
I'm  off  from  England  for  good.  Old  Chetham  has  had  thousands  from 
me ;  you  tackle  him,  boy,  and  he  may  put  you  up  to  something.  I  shall 
have  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  myself." 

This  was  the  fiBurewell  of  a  father  to  his  only  son !  Such  are  the 
debasing  consequences  of  a  life  of  gambling.  Poor  Harry  had  now  not  a 
friend  in  the  world  except  Dick  Meadows,  and  Will  the  groom,  who  was 
less  incensed  at  the  loss  of  his  wages  than  the  rest,  because  he  had 
already  made  money  under  the  Squire.      But  the  other  ser\^ants,  seizing 
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on  such  spoil  as  lay  in  their  way,  deoamped  before  the  officers  of  the  law 
took  possession.  Harry  was,  however,  allowed  to  remain  for  «  few  da^ 
in  the  house,  until  he  could  find  a  home;  and  by  Will's  advice  he 
wrote,  as  his  father  had  directed  him,  to  Mr.  Chetham,  to  ask  his  advice 
and  assistance.  In  a  few  days  he  reodved  the  ibllowing  answer  from 
the  successful  gambler :  — 

*^  Tour  fatiier  was  a  fool,  and  everybody  saw  he  must  come  to  grief 
But  this  is  a  total  smas^  and  there's  no  chance  diat  hell  ever  be  able  to 
hark  bade.  I  make  it  a  practice  never  to  give  money  —  it  only  encou- 
rages beggars  and  swindlers ;  but  for  once  I  break  my  rule,  and  enclose 
you  a  five-pound  note^  the  last  you'll  ever  get  from  me.  I  know  a  man 
that  is  in  want  of  a  lad  in  the  stables,  and  send  you  his  address.  You 
can  apply  to  him,  and  I'm  willing  to  speak  for  your  honesiy  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  If  this  place  doesn't  suit,  you  must  give  some  other  friend 
a  benefit.     I've  closed  with  you." 

When  Harry,  in  a  state  of  great  indignation^  read  this  letter  to  WHl, 
the  man  exclaimed, — 

"  Nay,  nay,  Master  Hairy,  that  horse  '11  niver  atart  Better  you  try 
the  diggings  than  that  dodge." ' 

"I'd  like  nothing  better  than  the  diggings,"  replied  Harry.  "Td 
set  out  to-morrow  if  I  could  meet  with  company.  You'd  not  likB  to  go, 
would  you,  WiU  ?" 

'<  Fse  a  bit  over  old  for  that  lark,  Master  Harry,'*  said  the  groom ; 
"  and  you  see  I  niver  feel  right  mysel'  but  when  I  have  a  horse  under 
me.  I'd  tire  at  digging-work  afore  half  a  day  was  over ;  and  than  there's 
the  mistress  and  the  bairns,  as  would  nxver  hear  of  me  leaving  when  I'se 
not  that  ill  o%  and  sartain  any  day  of  a  good  place." 

'<  I  wonder  if  Dick  would  go,"  said  Harry. 

"  He's  your  chap,  Master  Harry,"  said  Will.  "  Yoa  auld  rogue  leads 
him  the  life  of  a  dog,  and  begrudges  him  every  bite  he  eats;  and  he's  a 
strong  lad  of  his  age.  Hell  do,  Master  Harry,  and  be  all  as  one  as  your 
servant." 

'<  Didc  wouldn't  stand  that,"  answered  Hany ;  ^  and  then,  how  ooivld 
I  set  up  a  servant  with  thirty  pounds  iot  my  whole  fortune,  out  of  which 
I  shall  have  to  pay  my  passage  to  California  or  to  Melbourne  %  I  know 
Dick  is  ploughing ;  I'll  go  and  talk  to  him  as  he  works.** 

He  ran  off  to  the  field,  and  cried  out^  "  Halloo,  old  man,  are  jcfa  up 
toahirk?" 

"  You're  riling  me  now,  Hjurry"  answered  Didc    "  I  ou^t  to  say 
Master  Harry  now,  but  I  oaimot  frame  rightly.     I've  known  hMe.  of 
since  we  used  te  oome  over  old  BirdL    What's  set  you  on  now  f " 
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**  Tbat  rogoe  Ghetham,  that  bagged  all  my  fiEither's  money,  oiSen  to 
make  a  afaable-lad  of  me,"  answered  lie;  '^or  yen  aactiooeer  at  the 
Manor  would  take  me  aa  his  clerk,  to  write  down  biddings  at  aactionsi 
and  be  chaffed  by  the  mob.  I  won't  have  them,  Diok.  I  want  to  be 
off  to  the  gold  diggings^  and  you  moat  go  with  me.  We'll  each  get  a 
jndcaze  and  a  spade^  be  off  to  Liverpool,  and  make  up  our  minda  on  the 
road  where  we  mean  to  saiL  Don't  look  bo  soared,  old  fellow ;  but  just 
speak  your  mind." 

^  Bat  about  father,  Hany  9"  said  the  astonished  lad ;  ''  ha'd  flay  me 
alivte  if  I  named  such  a  pkm  to  him." 

"  Of  course  he  would,"  replied  Hany,  "  if  you  were  sudh  a  fool  as  to 
blab.  Who  ever  thought  of  you  going  to  halloo  it  in  his  ear  %  Has  the 
old  curmudgeon  ever  given  you  any  money } " 

"  Nev&t  a  fiurthing,"  said  Diok ;  '<  but  now.  Master  Hany,  hear  you, 
111  never  bide  to  hear  you  call  lather  names,  though  he  be  a  hard  man 
to  me.  It's  true  that  oft  and  ofb  he  tells  me  to  get  out  of  his  house,  for 
I  eat  more  than  I  earn,  and  that  my  csraving  stomach  will  bring  him  to 
the  parish ;  but  he'd  never  hear  of  my  going  over  sea.  And  how's  I  ever 
to  do  it,  without  a  penny  of  my  own,  barring  a  gold  sovereign  the 
Squire  gave  me  two  years  gone  Christmas  1 " 

'  Every  little  help%"  answered  Harry.  ''Just  pack  your  bundle,  and 
come  to  me  to-night.  Will  offers  to  get  us  the  horaes  for  a  few  miles  to 
start  us ;  and  then  we'll  walk  like  bricks,  to  save  the  money  for  our 
voyage.  Ill  get  the  bailiff  to  give'  me  some  informatian  before  night. 
Then  111  look  out  for  you ;  and  mind  you  don't  tuni  spooney,  old 
feikfw." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  ploughing  was  hr  from  perfect  that  day, 
and  in  fact  there  were  several  furrows  so  irregular  that  Dick  knew  his 
fiUher  would  be  furious  when  he  saw  them.  This  was  one  strong  argu- 
ment fi>r  his  flight.  He  then  considered  the  comparative  advantages  of 
Galifomia  and  Auatcalia;  and  probably  the  kangaroos  decided  the 
question  in  his  mind. 

**  I  reckon  Cslifomia  may  be  a  bit  shorter  voyage,"  he  thought ;  ''  but 
^leaa  there'd  be  a  weaxy  tramp  cross  country,  and  they  say  the  Califoniian 
diggers  are  a  bad  lot  for  murder  and  robbeiy ;  and  none  such  a  new  and 
carious  place  as  Australia,  our  antipodes,  as  I  read  in  that  book  Harry 
lent  me  out  of  tbe  library.'^ 

With  a  beating  heart  and  a  oonsciousnees  of  wrang-<loing,  Didc 
stole  in  to  eat  his  supper,  and  endure  the  usual  upbraidings  of  his 
&ther. 

"Thou  usdesB  good-t(HUHi|^t  1  me  iq»ending  money  on  wchuling  for 
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nought  but  to  make  thee  a  plague  and  a  clog  to  me  ;  eating  me  out  of 
house  and  harbour !  Get  out  of  my  houae,  thou  big  lout,  and  addle  thy 
own  living  !     I  want  nane  on  thee." 

"  I  can't  go  without  money,  father,"  said  the  lad.  **  If  you'll  put 
down  a  pound  or  two,  I'll  start  and  seek  my  fortune." 

"  What !  thou  wants  to  rob  me,  dost  thou,"  cried  the  miiier  ;  "  where 
is  I  to  get  punds  1  Take  thy  duds,  and  make  thyself  scarce,  and  addle 
punds  if  thou  can." 

Dick  made  no  delay  in  packing  his  Sunday  clothes,  his  Bible  and 
Prayer-book,  the  gifb  of  the  Hector,  and  a  few  more  books  given  by 
Harry  ;  then  having  concealed  his  sovereign  securely  under  his  vest,  he 
carried  his  whole  fortune  about  him,  and  as  soon  as  his  father  slept  he 
stepped  from  a  low  window  and  set  out  to  the  Manor,  not  without  a 
sorrowful  look  at  the  'old  farmhouse ;  for  though  he  had  spent  few 
happy  days  in  it,  he  had  a  warm  heart,  and  would  even  have  loved  his 
gruff  old  fistther  if  he  would  have  allowed  him. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  courtyard  he  met  Hany  and  Will,  and 
aooompanied  them  to  Will's  own  apartment,  the  saddle-room,  where  the 
boya  made  a  hearty  supper  on  cold  beef,  bread,  and  ale,  while  Will 
saddled  the  horses. 

'*  We  shall  have  to  keep  moving  some  hours  before  we  rest,"  said 
Harry.  "  Nobody  will  care  to  follow  me ;  but  your  crusty  old  governor 
may  set  the  police  on  your  trail,  and  one  wouldn't  like  to  be  pulled  up 
before  a  magistrate.  And  I  say,  Dick,  Australia  it  is ;  the  bailiff  says 
a  Melbourne  clipper  is  the  thing,  and  we  needn't  bother  to  take  spades 
and  picks — ^we  can  buy  them  as  cheap  there.  He  is  wide-awake  to  the 
dodge,  and  has  helped  heaps  of  fellows  off  Look  here  what  a  clever 
table  service  he  has  made  up  for  us." 

Then  Hany  showed  his  Mend  a  courier's  bag,  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
containing  two  wooden  platters,  two  forks,  two  spoons,  a  drinking  horn, 
and  a  flask  of  brandy.     Dick  looked  at  it  with  astonishment. 

**  You  see,  old  fellow,"  continued  Harry,  '^  we  shall  have  to  find  our- 
selves on  the  voyage,  for  we  can't  spring  cabin  fiures.  Bo,  at  Liverpool, 
we  must  lay  in  a  stock  of  tea  and  sugar,  buy  a  tea-kettle,  and  a  can  and 
basin  for  washing." 

^'  But  what  are  we  to  eat  1 "  asked  the  bewildered  Dick. 

"  We  must  buy  food  of  the  steward,  and  cook  it  ourselves,"  replied 
Harry.  "  Jolly  fun,  rather !  I'm  game  for  that.  I  was  cook  to  our 
mess  in  the  bedrooms  at  sdiool ;  I  can  toast  bacon,  and  broil  a  chop 
cleverly,  and  I  did  once  make  a  pigeon-pie,  but  it  wasn't  a  hit.  Some- 
howthe  pastry  all  ran  to  slush  among  the  pigeons ;  then  we  had  to  bake 
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it  on  the  shorel  over  the  fire,  and  when  the  shovel  got  i*ed-hot  the  dish 
cracked,  and  pigeons  and  gravy  and' all  went  into  the  fire,  and  made  such 
a  smell  that  I  came  to  grief^  and  we  never  tried  a  pie  agam." 

^  I  think  I  could  make  a  pie,"  said  Dick,  solemnly,  ^^  if  we  could 
come  at  Uie  stu^;  but  I  reckon  we*d  hardly  light  on  that  aboard  a  ship." 

^*  Well  see  to  that,**  answered  Harry.  '*  Now  you  roll  up  the  rest  of 
the  beef  and  bread  in  the  doth,  and  pocket  it  for  break^sist  to-morrow, 
and  let's  make  a  start." 

With  all  their  property  secured  about  them,  they  mounted  and  rode 
off  with  Will,  in  a  pleasant  September  night,  lighted  by  the  bright 
harvest  moon,  and  for  about  fifteen  nules  they  went  on  cheerfully,  while 
Will  continued  to  offer  good  advice. 

"  Now,  you  hear  me,  Master  Harry ;  mind  you  keep  a  tight  hand  on 
that  money — ^youre  given  to  be  free,  I  know ;  but  you*ll  mind  that  when 
that^s  gone,  there's  niver  a  bank  yonner  as  ye  can  dror  more,  and  gold's  not 
that  easy  to  come  at  in  them  holes  as  it  will  lope  into  your  pockets. 
And  don't  ye  be  over  free  wi'  them  as  ye'U  be  sorted  with — ^more's  the 
pity ;  but  keep  a  close  mouth,  and  if  ye  hit  on  a  good  piece  of  gold,  say 
nought  to  nane,  but  bury  it  in  some  lone  place,  till  ye  gether  mair  to 
put  to  it.  Ye've  gotten  yoiir  gun,  seeing  it  luckily  had  your  name  on't, 
and  a  real  good  revolver  it  is ;  see  that  ye  always  keep  it  loaded.  And 
here  you,  Dick,  ye  hannel  a  gun  fairly,  and  Pse  len'  ye  this  till  ye  come 
lack.  Yell  luik  after  powder  and  shot  at  Liverpool,  and  see  ye're  not 
cheated.     Choose  out  a  fisdr  good  shop ;  them  poor  ones  has  bad  stuff." 

The  first  experience  the  boys  had  of  sadness  and  desolation  was  the 
parting  with  fitithfiil  Will,  who  stood  to  watch  them  plod  slowly  along 
the  high  road  until  they  were,  out  of  sight ;  then  he  returned  with  the 
horses,  which  were  to  be  sold  in  a  few  days. 

It  was  many  days  before  their  journey  was  ended,  and  they  made  their 
way  through  bu^,  noisy  Liverpool  to  the  place  to  which  Will  had  directed 
them.  There  they  heard  a  favourable  account  of  a  passenger  vessel  about  to 
safl  the  next  day ;  and  Harry  paid  for  two  forecastle  berths,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  uncooked  meat  for  the  voyage.  This  reduced  his 
parse  to  itve  sovereigns,  part  of  which  was  expended -in  the  town  in 
ammunition,  a  tea-kettle,  and  other  necessaries. 

Then  they  went  on  board  at  once,  and  were  shown  their  berths  in 
the  Kofnga/roOy  the  very  name  of  the  ship  being  a  great  attraction  to 
them.  Li  the  very  inconvenient  cupboards  which  were  to  form  their 
lodgings  they  placed  their  scanty  property,  and  then  strolled  round  to 
inspect  their  fellow-passeBgers. 

With  few  exceptions  all  were  poor  emigrants,  many  of  them  with 
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large  fiunilies ;  and  Harry,  in  his  £wliionable  paleidt  and  kid  glovea, 
found  himself  regarded  as  an  intruder  or  a  spy ;  while  Dick,  in  kis 
working  dress,  with  his  honest  open  &ee,  was  welcomed  as  an  equaL 

<<  Will  ye  be  all  alone  by  yerself^  and  ye  no  more  than  a  gossoon  1  ** 
said  a  poor  woman  with  one  baby  in  her  arms  and  two  small  boys 
clinging  to  her,  while  a  third  boy^  who  i4>peared  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  carried  another  baby. 

"  It's  just  the  pair  of  twins  they  are,  ye  see,"  continued  she,  seeing 
I>i(^s  attention  attracted  to  the  babes,  '^and  he  that  owns  them 
niver  once  settin'  his  blessed  eyes  upon  them  till  we  rache  land,  plaae 
the  Lord,  and  he  lookin'  out  for  us  there,  where  they  grow  Ae  gowld, 
but  sorra  a  taste  of  the  pratee  at  all,  at  all.  Muaha!  and  what  will 
be  in  them  !  will  it  be  the  gowld  we're  'atin'  at  all  t  Sure,  thin,  isn't 
it  Teddy  that  will  be  settin'  us  out  a  pratee  ground,  and  me  bringin' 
him  the  sade,  a  blessin'  for  that  same  new  land  I  Thin,  won't  we  have 
all,  barrin'  it  can  niver  be  the  ould  land.  Odione  !  iant  it  the  bitter 
grafe  to  Jbe  lavin'  Ballinag  berr'xn'  yard,  where  his  mother  and  my 
mother  mane  to  be, — the  Lord  presarve  them  livin'  to  that  day  when 
we  set  our  foot  on  our  own  soil,  to  wake  them  like  Chiiatiana— ^oid 
won't  we  be  doin'  that  same,  seein'  we  havin'  gowld  galore." 

Then  looking  curiously  at  Harry,  the  woman  oontisned  her  observa- 
tions to  Dick : — 

''And  will  he,  his  honner  there,  as  kapes  his  hands  kivered,  seeing 
the  oowld  might  be  ohillin'  and  the  dirt  might  be  ssllyin'  them, — ^will 
he  Xiade  to  be  diggin'  for  gowld  %  Arrah,  thin,  won't  he  be  tied  to 
be  strippin'  his  ^oves,.  and  he  niver  the  worse  for  that  same.  Wodd 
it  be  the  dirt  that's  hurtin'  the  childer)  Sure,  see  to  the  twins,  as 
is  sent  in  pairs,  and  in  course  nades  a  thrifie  more  care !  The  beantieB 
of  the  world !  and  we  niver  mindin'  the  dirt" 

''  They  are  fine  balnes,"  said  Dick,  ''and  your  little  man  is  careful 
of  one  of  them." 

"Will  it  be  Terence,  the  boy?"  replied  the  woman  ;  "sure  and  isn't 
he  the  glory  of  my  life.  And  he  axnin'  sizpenoe  a  day ;  and  the  agent 
he  sa3rin',  quite  paxiite, '  Sure,  Mrs.  Byrne,  if  s  niver  the  boy  Terry  ye'll 
be  wantin',  and  he  makin'  his  fortin  undher  me  and  the  lord : '  and 
didn^  he,  Terence,  the  boy,  spake  up  and  say,  would  he  be  desartin' 
his  own  bom  mother  and  the  pair  of  twins,  and  he  lavin'  the  ridieA 
of  the  world,  sixpence  a  day  1 " 

"  And  pratees,  mother,"  added  the  boy,  proudly. 

Dick  took  the  baby  from  the  grave  elfish  boy,  and  toasad  it,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  mother ;  and  Harry,  ashamed  of  his  outward  dis- 
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tinctions,  took  off  hk  paktdt  and  gloves,  and  played  with  the  two 
joimger  boys,  Dan  and  Boiy,  until  a  perfect  Duniliaiity  aixMse ;  and 
£lkn  Byrnes  heard  all  the  plans  of  the  two  youths,  and  offered  to 
boil  their  potatoes,  and  make  their  ^'tay  wathec^''  with  so  much 
eamestBeBB,  that  liiey  agreed  to  mess  together.  They  gave  into  Mrs. 
lime's  posseasion  the  tea  aiid  loaf  wa^guc  they  had  bought,  greatly  to 
her  enjoyment. 

And  thus,  in  the  first  month  of  their  Tt^age,  the  truant  boys  beoame 
fiut  friends  with  the  Irish  emigrsjits  ;  and  Terence  amused  them  with 
his  foresight  and  pradenoe,  though  he  retained  allj^his  pride  in  the 
aacrifioe  he  had  made4o  filial  piely. 

''  Mother,  dare,"  he  said, ''  sure,  haven't  I  seen  mywsM  big  cracks  in 
the  ship,  and  the  wather  cooia'  in ;  and  what  will  we  be  doin'  if  we  be 
all  wzacked  entirely  1  Sore,  it's  not  nmnin'  away  we'd  be  on  the  say 
itself  1  Wona,  ladther  1  wibat  will  we  be  doing  with  the  pair  of  twins, 
Marraod  Martal" 

^  Isn't  it  the  boat  we'd  be  gettin',  Terry,  dear  %  "  asod  hia  mother, 
""and  you  kapin'  Maria,  the  darim'." 

^Sare,  woolda't  it  be  a  cask,  mother  I "  replied  Teny.  "•  Wasn't 
it  Deaous  O'Befliy  hTmnBlf  as  was  wracked,  and  ^BggF  "^  ^® 
chiMcr;  and  he  tyin'  ^em  up  in  a  cask,  and  it  empty,  faanin'  the 
dulder ;  and  them  tied  ^and  towed  behind  it,  the  boat ;  and  niver  a 
flowl  a  taste  the  worse ;  and  comin'  safe  to  land ) " 

**ADd  Bure,  won't  we  emply  the  cask  tUa  very  day,"  said  Jllkn, 
^seein'  the  male  is  nigh  out,  and  my  big  shawl  in  it  ready  to  be 
tying  the  pair  of  twins,  ptnise  the  Lord  1 " 

They  calmly  discussed  the  events  of  a  shipwreck  with  very  littJe  thon^t 
of  the  probaldlity  of  such  a  catastrophe ;  but  when  they  nad  sailed  some 
time  in  the  stormy  Itidian  Ocean,  and  were  hoping  soon  to  make  port, 
a  terrific  gale  came  on,  lasting  many  days,  and  driving  the  dbip  with 
a  SwW.  wind  beyond  all  control  of  the  experienoed  seamen,  who  were 
irritated  and  distracted  by  the  eites,  the  reproaches,  and  the  threats  of 
ike  paasengers. 

^  Hear  ye  ! "  said  Mackenrie,  a  cabin  passenger,  '<  just  land  me  and 
my  sharo  of  the  fimghtaafe^  and  its  nae  mookle  I  heed  for  yoor  eracy 
aold  ship.  l>inaa  ye  ken,  men,  there's  goodi  in  your  hold,  valley 
£15,000,  if  the  Lord  please  to  send  me  a  gude  roup  for  them.  What 
were  your  inspectors  and  underwriters  about  to  pass  sic  nae  a  feckless 
vessel,  ane  that  gangs  doon  in  a  bit  gale  like  to  this  )  A  loss,  a 
clean  loss  to  the  heirs  of  my  body,  forbye  my  ain  life,  of  j£l  5,000,  and 
na  aocoonts  balanced  for  body  or  for  soul !" 
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"  Be  silent,  I  beg,  Mr.  Mackenzie ! "  replied  the  captain.  "  What 
are  you,  that  you  dare  rail  before  Gkxl's  own  awful  voice  in  the  storm, 
and  question  His  wisdom  1  By  His  help  I  may  yet  save  the  ship ;  but 
I  cannot  have  my  passengers  mutiny." 

But  the  passengers  were  decidedly  mutinous,  and  were  greatly  more 
numerous  than  the  crew,  and  when,  after  many  days  of  storm,  a  rocky 
coast  appeared  not  more  than  two  miles  from  them,  and  wheniihe  water 
was  hourly  gaining  in  the  leaky  ship,  the  despairing  people  insisted  on 
being  landed.  The  captain  vainly  prayed  them  to  rely  on  him :  they  seized 
and  lowered  the  boats ;  then,  rather  than  see  them  perish  from  utter 
inexperience,  he  spared  two  men  to  row  the  jolly-boat,  into  which  most 
of  the  cabin  passengers  had  already  crowded,  refusing  to  admit  the  chests 
and  boles  which  Mackenzie  had,  with  his  own  hands,  brought  from  the 
hold.  But  the  long-boat  being  launched,  he  flung  them  in,  only  to  see 
them  cast  into  the  sea  by  the  crowd  which  rapidly  filled  the  boat ;  then, 
in  despair,  he  leaped  in  with  his  papers,  that  he  might  at  all  events 
recover  his  insurance. 

Harry  and  Dick  would  have  consented  to  remain  with  the  captain, 
who  assured  them  the  ship  was  safe  ;  but  the  Irish  people,  who  had  taken 
to  the  last  small  boat,  were  crying  out  for  help,  and  they  could  not 
suffer  them  to  go  alone.  They  placed  their  property  in  the  boat,  shook 
hands  with  the  captain  and  the  brave  crew  left  in  the  ship,  and  with 
one  man  to  row,  assisted  by  Hany,  they  ventured  over  the  perilous  sea 
towards  the  equally  perilous  land.  One  of  the  boats  was  swamped,  and 
they  momentarily  expected  the  same  fate.  The  mighty  waves,  the 
screaming  children,  and  the  prayers  of  tl^e  distracted  mothers,  almost 
overcame  the  two  boys. 

Dick  was  silent  and  thoughtful,  but  Hany  said,  ^  This  ik  all  my  doing, 
Dick ;  I  did  not  think  a  lark  would  have  cost  so  much." 

They  rowed  far  from  the  shrieks  of  the  drowning,  lest  they  also  should 
strike  on  some  hidden  rock,  and  at  lafit  drew  near  the  rocky,  barren,  and 
desolate  coast,  which^they  regarded  as  a  paradise.  Finally  they  came  to 
shallow  water.  Then  the  sailor  ordered  the  youths  to  carry  the  rest  to 
shore,  with  all  their  property,  for  he  must  hasten  to  return  to  the 
distressed  ship  'Tjo^^'^  no  sooner  had  they  with  difficulty  struggled  with 
their  property  to  the  strand,  than  he  rowed  o%  and  left  them  wet  and 
bruised  on  that  dark  unknown  shore. 

{To  he  conlin/ued.) 
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AFTER  the  last  paper  on  the  Art  of  Conjuring  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  Editor,  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  several  of  mj  young 
friends,  that  before  giving  an  account  of  those  tricks  which  require 
special  attention  for  their  performance,  I  should  confer  a  favour  on 
manj  readers  of  this  publication  hy  describing  the  method  of  performing 
several  simple  artifices,  which  are  quite  as  effectual  in  deceiving  the  eye 
as  those  of  more  pretentious  appearance. 

The  first  of  these  minor  tricks  is  almost  absurdly  simple,  but  enjoys 
great  success  in  skilful  hands.     We  will  call  it 

THE   MAGIC  BINQ. 

Get  a  large  curtain  ring,  or  any  ring  of  convenient  size ;  hang  it  on 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and  push  the  forefing^  of  the  right  hand 
also  through  the  ring  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  that  they  shall  appear 
as  in  Fig.  1.  Make  the  forefingers  revolve  roiind  each  other,  join  the 
tipe  of  the  opposite  thumbs  and  forefingera  together,  spread  them  open, 
and  if  you  have  done  it 
perfectly,  off  tumbles  the 
ring. 

The  trick  is  managed  as 
follows  : — ^The  only  object 
in  revolving  the  fingers  is 
to  bewilder  the  gaze  of 
yie  spectators,  and  prevent 
them  from  seeing  the  me- 

ihod  by  which  the  ring  is  released.     The  whole  secret  consists  in  the 

positiou  of  the  ring. 

If  it  is  allowed  to 

remain  vertical,   it 

cannot  be  released, 

hat  will  hang  either 

to    a    finger    or    a  \ 

thumb.      The  only  \j^^^  Kg.  a. 

method  of  setting  it  firee,  is  by  joining  the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  eoe/i 

hand  (not  of  the  opposite  hands),  as  seen  in  Fig.  2. ;  and  then  putting  all 
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four  tips  togetlier,  aUowmg  tbe  ring  to  rest  h&ruontallj/  on  the  finger 
of  dke  left  hand  and  the  tliumb  of  ike  right.  Now  prees  together  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  the 
opposite  hands,  spread 
them  as  seen  in  Fig.  3, 
and  the  ring,  being  no 
■  longer  supported,  ne- 
\  oetxejrHj  drops  to  the 
'  ground. 

Simple  as  is  this  little 
trict,  it  cheats  the  eye 
"«■'-  as    much    as    many   a 

complicated  performance,  that  takes  up  time  to  leam  and  requires 
elaboiste  apparatus.  You  may  do  it  quite  slowly,  and  the  secret  will 
not  be  detected,  only  provided  that  you  are  carefiil  not  to  keep  the  ring 
for  more  than  a  moment  in  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

PUCK  IX  THX  QARTSB. 

The  trick  whidi  is  so  widely  known  as  "  Prit^  in  tfae  Oarter,"  b  of 
voy  great  antiquity.  It  has  aerred  to  delude  many  moccBsiTe  genera- 
tioDS,  and  will  probably  deoeiTe  as  many  mwa  l^o  apparatus  is  reqmnd 
for  this  trick,  except  a  long  wtrt^  of  thin  plimt  leather  and  a  skewOT- 
shaped  wooden  stick.  The  strap  is  first  douUed,  uid  tben  rolled  up 
spir^y,  and  laid  on.  the  ground, 
as  in  Fig.  1  or  2.  The  player 
then  takes  the  skewer,  and  sticks 
it  between  the  layera^  of  the 
'  strap  into  the  ground,  bTiog  to 
hit  a  place  where  the  stamp  Till 
be  retained  when  unwound,  as 
in  Fig.  3,  and  not  be  pulled  ofi*  as  in  Fig.  4. 


ITig.  3.  F3f . «. 

Sharpera  are  very  fond  of  this  trick,  and  may  be  seen  at  all  public 
open-air  assemblies,  such  as  races,  steeple^chases,  and  reviews.  Th^ 
coil  up  the  leather  strap,  as  at  Fig.  1,  lay  it  on  the  ground,  and  challenge 
any  one  to  pudi  the  skewer  between  the  coik  of  the  strap,  so  that  it  ms}' 
be  held  in  the  loop  when  the  strap  is  unwound. 
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At  this  slage  of  the  prooeediags  a  confederate  lutppQns  to  puB,  lo<^ 
at  the  strap,  vows  that  any  one  oonld  do  tkaiy  takes  the  skewer,  stioks 
it  throng  the  stvap^  bets  half  a  soveraign  thai  he  is  light,  wins  the  half- 
soreraign,  and  walks  off,  while  Us  antagonist  Mgoa  to  be  disoonoerted, 
and  aSSea  to  bet  doable  the  amoont  on  a  seoond  triaL  Again  the  bet  is 
kid,  and  again  he  loBei^  and  in  this  manner  the  confederates  excite 
the  qpectators^  and  make  them  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
afkeralL 

Some  dupe  oomes  forward,  sticks  the  skewer  in  exactly  the  same 
place  that  had  twice  been  saocessfbl,  and  losea  lliinking  that  he  must 
hare  made  some  mistake^  he  tries  again,  and  loses  again.  Another, 
who  has  been  closely  watching  the  proceedings,  then  takes  the  skewer 
and  poshes  it  through  the  loop  marked  c^  which  is  in  fact  the  right  fJaoe. 
He  loses,  and  then  tries  the  loop  maiked  d^  when  he  loses  again.  Up 
comes  another  confederate^  lays  a  bet  and  wins  it,  sticking  the  skewer 
In  a  fresh  place,  and  giving  an  impetus  to  the  proceedings.  Thus  they 
go  on  xmtil  the  patiooce  of  the  speetatorB  is  exhausted,  when  they  pocket 
tibe  strap  and  skewer,  and  try  another  **  pitch,''  as  they  call  the  spot  on 
which  they  p^orm. 

I  mention  this  trick  and  the  manner  of  performing  it,  because  it  may 
act  as  a  warning  to  some  young  reader,  and  give  him  a  sample  of  the 
many  methods  by  which  he  may  be  cheated  out  of  his  money  by  the 
phuudble  shaipers  who  frequent  public  assemblies. 

The  player  cannot  win,  no  matter  where  he  places  the  stick,  and  the 
confederate  cannot  lose,  no  matter  where  he  places  it. 

The  trick  lies  in  the  method  of  palling  the  two  loose  ends  of  the  strap, 
marked  a  and  h  in  Fig.  1.  Suppose  that  a  player  traces  incorrectly  the 
coarse  of  the  coils,  and  places  the  stick  in  the  loop  dy  the  operator  merely 
takes  tiie  end  a  in  his  right  hand,  brings  it  backwards  to  5,  joins  them, 
draws  them  out,  and  of  course  the  loop  Cy  which  is  the  right  one,  passes 
auinde  the  stick,  as  at  Fig.  3,  and  the  player  loses. 

But  suppose  that  the  player  judges  rightly,  and  places  the  stick  in 
loop  c,  what  is  to  be  done  then  )  Nothing  simpler.  The  operator 
merdy  takes  the  end  6  in  his  right  hand,  brings  it  backwards  to  a, 
joins  them,  and  draws  them  out ;  by  which  means  he  changes  the  sides 
of  the  strap,  and  consequently  the  loop,  so  that  the  right  place  has  now 
become  the  wrong. 

The  reader  will  see  that  it  depends  wholly  on  the  operator  whether 
the  player  is  right  or  wrong ;  but  he  may  perhaps  ask  a  pertinent 
question.  Suppose  that  the  player  pushes  the  skewer  between  the  folds 
instead  of  throagh  either  loop,  how  is  the  operator  to  know  which  end 
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he  is  to  take  so  as  to  force  the  player  to  lose  1     E^eii  this  contingency 
is  provided  for. 

The  strap  is  coloured  differently  on  the  two  surfaces,  the  smooth  side 
being  slightly  blackened  and  the  rough  side  left  plain.  When  it  is 
doubled,  the  black  sides  are  left  outwards,  and  this  is  a  guide  to  the 
operator.  If  the  player  should  happen  to  push  the  stick  so  as  to  be 
inclosed  between  two  plain  surfaces,  he  has  hit  on  the  right  spot,  and  the 
end  b  must  be  taken  in  the  hand.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  passes  it 
between  two  black  surfaces,  the  end  a  is  taken. 

In  order  to  perplex  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  and  induce  them  to 
fancy  that  the  secret  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  following  the  folds,  some 
operators  complicate  th6  coils,  by  doubling  back  the  strap  at  two  opposite 
points,  as  in  Eig.  2.  This  change,  however,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
management  of  the  ends.  By  carefully  keeping  the  ends  to  and  b  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  coil,  the  operator  can  select  either,  without 
betraying  the  secret.  If  they  were  to  end  at  the  same  point,  the 
operator  could  not  reverse  them  without  being  detected.  A  good 
soaking  in  oil  will  make  the  strap  very  pliable. 

THE  MAOIC  SCISSOBS. 

Take  any  pair  of  scissors,  the  la]:ger  the  better,  stretch  out  youc  hands 
with  the  palms  upwards,  hold  the  fingers  quite  straight,  and  hang  the 
scissors  on  the  little  fingers,  the  points  of  course  being  downwards.  Now 
close  the  hands,  still  keeping  them  together ;  turn  them  towards  each 
other,  so  that  the  knuckles  meet,  and  if  you  have  performed  these 
movements  properly,  the  points  of  the  scissors  will  project  forward, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  open  and  shut  them,  by  separating  and  bringing 
together  your  hands. 

In  all  probability,  you  will  noi  have  succeeded,  and  will  find  that  when 
your  hands  are  in  the  proper  attitude,  the  sciasors  will  obstinAtely  point 
towards  rather  than  from  you. 

There  is  but  little  secret  in  this  performance,  and  scarcely  any  decep- 
tion. 

When  you  close  your  hands,  give  the  sciasors  a  little  "  cant  "  over,  so 
that  only  the  tips  of  your  fingers  are  within  the  handles,  and  the  blades 
are  supported  by  the  inner  cushion  of  the  palma  When  you  have 
brought  the  scissors  into  this  attitude,  you  will  find  that  they  will  slip 
neatly  round  as  you  turn  the  closed  hands  towards  each  other,  and  that 
when  the  knuckles  are  brought  uppermost,  the  points  of  the  scissors  will 
be  directed  forwards. 

Be  careful,  when  you  hold  out  your  hands  again,  to  allow  the 
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scis9on  to  drop  to  the  roots  of  the  fingers,  and  then  no  one  will  suspect 
the  trick. 

THE  MAOIC  TOKOS. 

Here  is  an  amnsing  trick,  which  is  valuable  in  the  long  evenings  of 
winter,  as  it  mostly  excites  great  rivalry,  and  sets  as  many  persons 
struggling  for  the  mastery  as  can  be  supplied  with  the  needful  imple- 
ments. 

Take  any  pair  of  tongs,  open  them,  hold  them  with  the  points  up- 
wards, and  grasp  them  fisdrly  by  the  middle  of  each  arm,  doubling  the 
thumb  well  over  the  fingers,  and  keeping  the  knuckles  outside. 

N.Bb — ^In  order  to  understand  this  trick,  the  reader  must  take  a  pair 
of  tongs  in  his  hands,  and  follow  the  directions  as  he  reads  them. 

Now  hold  the  tongs  horizontally,  the  lefb  hand  above  the  right,  and 
the  points  directed  towards  the  body.  Pass  the  left  arm  through  them, 
and  yon  will  then  have  your  hands  crossed,  the  right  wrist  being  under 
the  left.  Turn  the  tongs  upright,  so  as  to  bring  the  points  downwards, 
and  the  wrists  on  a  levdl  with  each  other.  All  this  is  easy  enough,  and 
now  comes  the  difficulty.  Hold  your  arms  out  in  front  of  you,  and  force 
the  head  of  the  tongs  downwards  between  the  hands  and  the  body,  and 
then  pass  the  right  arm  through  them,  just  as  you  previously  passed  the 
left. 

At  first  you  will  find  this  feat  absolutely  and  hopelessly  impossible, 
for  you  are  not  allowed  to  release  the  grasp  of  the  hands,  and  the  thumbs 
must  be  kept  doubled  down  on  the  fingers. 

The  solution  of  this  tridk  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  direct  the 
head  of  the  tongs  under  your  left  arm,  and  not  directly  in  front  of  you, 
and  in  the  second  place,  let  the  tongs  slip  round  in  the  right  hand. 

THE  WONDERFUL  HALFPENNY. 

Take  a  couple  of  halfpence,  and  cover  one  side  of  each  with  black  or 
red  paper.  Th^i  make  two  shallow  circular  boxes  of  cardboard,  just 
laige  enough  to  let  the  halfpence  lie  in  them,  and  make  the  lid  just  so 
laige  that  it  opens  in  the  centre  of  the  box,  so  that  either  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  box  can  be  upwards  without  betrayal.  Line  the  boxes 
witii  the  some  paper  as  that  which  you  have  fixed  on  the  halfpence. 

Before  you  perform  the  trick,  take  care  to  place  one  of  the  prepared 
halfpenoe  on  a  aide-table,  together  with  the  various  coins  which  a  con- 
juror 18  always  wanting,  and  lay  it  with  the  papered  side  downwards, 
ao  that  it  looks  just  like  the  coins  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Take 
your  two  'boxes,  which  you  make  as  gorgeous  as  you  like  with  scarlet, 
and  azure  and  gold,  and  announce  tliat  you  can  make  a  halfpenny  shift 
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from  onfi  to  tho  otiier  at  the  word  of  iooniinaiid.  Some  one  is  soie  to 
mj  that  the  trick  lies  in  the  boxes,  whereupon  you  deprecate  inter- 
ference, but  end  with  handing  the  boxes  round. 

When  they  have  been  given  back  to  you,  slip  into  one  of  them  the 
second  halfpenny,  shut  the  lid,  and  place  the  box  on  a  table  at  one  side 
of  the  room*  The  other  box  is  to  be  set  <»  anoth^  table  at  the  opposite 
side. 

Then  take  up  the  prepared  halfpenny  from  the  table,  being  carefdl  to 
hold  it  with  its  plain  side  towards  the  audience,  and  drop  it  into  the 
empty  box.  Shut  the  lid,  and  rattle  the  coin  well,  so  as  to  show  that  it 
is  rdblly  in  the  box.  If  any  one  wishes  to  see  it  again,  take  it  out  and 
replace  it.  Stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  make  any  gestures  that 
you  like,  ciy  ''  Pass ! "  and  strike  the  box  with  your  wand.  Take  up 
the  box,  squeeze  it  tightly  so  as  to  hold  the  coin  still,  and  shake  it 
violently.  No  rattling  sound  will  be  heard,  and  in  order  to  show  that 
the  coin  is  really  gone,  you  open  ih»  box,  and  show  the  papered  side  of 
the  halQienny,  which  the  spectators  think  to  be  the  bottom  of  the  box* 
You  then  {woceed  to  the  other  box,  shake  it,  so  as  to  make  the  second 
halQ)enny  rattle,  and  on  opening  it,  exhibit  the  plain  side  of  the  coin. 
This  may  be  done  once  or  twice,  and  the  coin  passed  into  either  box 
that  the  audience  may  select.  When  the  performance  is  finished,  be 
sure  to  pocket  the  halfpence,  but  leave  the  box  where  it  may  be  seen 
and  handled. 

THE  MAGIC  TUKBLEIB. 

At  any  of  the  toyshops  of  London  may  be  procured  one  of  the  in- 
genious double  tumblers,  which  appear  to  be  filled  with  porter,  while  m 
reality  there  is  scuroely  a  teaspoonful  6i  that  liquid  in  them.  They 
are  in  hct  double,  one  tumbler  being  placed  within  another,  and  the 
space  between  them  nearly  filled  with  porter,  in  which  has  been  dissolved 
some  sulphate  of  copper,  in  order  to  give  it  great  frothing  power. 

Fill  one  of  these  tumblers  with  bonbons,  rose4eaves,  or  any  similar 
articles  which  can  be  packed  closely,  and  place  it  on  a  shelf  or  table 
just  out  of  sight.  Place  a  jug  of  water  and  a  cup  near  it ;  after  you 
have  performed  one  or  two  tricks,  pretend  to  be  very  much  fintigued, 
and  apologise  to  the  audience  for  taking  some  refreshment.  Step 
partly  behind  the  curtain  or  doorway,  and  pour  some  water  into  the 
cup,  making  it  splash  violently,  so  that  the  audience  may  hear  it,  while 
at  the  same  tune  a  concealed  friend  is  violently  AAkit^g  the  tumbler, 
so  as  to  make  the  porter  froth  up  welL 

Take  the  tumbles,  hold  it  to  the  light,  as  if  examining  the  colour  of 
the  liquid,  being  careful  to  keep  it  above  the  eyes  of  the  audience ; 
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pretend  to  taste  it,  and  yMi  a  grimaoe  and  aa  exfliamatkm  of  "  Wliat 
hoRibl J  nasty  stuff !  "  ffiag  the  oontents  of  the  tcmihler  towards  the 
audience^  being  earelol  to  direct  it  towards  any  ladies  who  appear  to  be 
more  than  usually  pardcnlar  about  their  dress. 

Great  oonstenuition  is  aiways  caused  by  this  -unexpected  movement. 
The  ladies  mosUy  scrftam,  and  xustmetiTely  gather  up  their  dresses  in 
order  to  escspe  the  dark  shower  that  they  expect  to  stsin  their  clothes, 
while  every  one  in  the  line  of  £re  is  sure  to  display  some  uneasiness, 
however  trifling. 

Amid  the  excitement  caused  by  the  sudden  movement,  and  the 
amnaement  which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  bonbon  shower,  exchange 
the  glass  for  ano^er  into  which  a  little  porter  has  been  pxeviouidy 
poured,  apologize  lor  the  disturbanoe,  and  place  the  gemdne  tumbler  on 
the  table.  Koae  but  those  who  know  the  tridc  will  see  the  exchange ; 
£or  ^e  human  eye  eannot  but  wink  when  danger  is  threatened,  and  a 
moment  soffioes  £>r  the  exchange  if  neatly  done. 

THS  XAGIC  BOTTLI. 

Another  deception  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  is  always  Tery 
popular.  The  conjuror  pnidnces  an  ordinary  bUudt  bottle,  and  a  tray- 
fnl  of  glasses,  together  with  an  array  of  tea  and  coffee  cups.  He  ofiers 
refreshment  to  the  andienee,  and  asks  each  in  successicHi  to  choose  some 
liquid,  such  as  port,  sherry,  daret,  maraschino,  rosoglio,  or  any  other 
liquor.  He  also  makes  a  few  jokes  about  teetotalism,  and  (^rs  to  the 
ibikwen  of  Father  Mafchew  tea  or  coffee.  No  matter  what  may  be 
ordered,  he  produces  it  from  the  same  bottle.  Port,  sherry,  noyeau, 
marasduno,  hoUnnds,  tea,  daret,  madeira,  and  coffee  follow  eadi  other 
in  quick  succession.  Wearied  with  continual  pouring,  the  conjuror 
^aees  the  botde  on  the  table,  when  fire  suddeidy  issues  from  its  mouth, 
a  fiery  fountain  plays  from  its  neck,  douds  of  smoke  roll  round  it,  a 
load  bang  is  heard,  and  the  bottle  has  Tanished,  without  leaving  a  trace 
of  its  presence,  save  the  liquid  in  the  glasses,  and  the  TolumeB  of  smoke 
tiiat  eddy  round  the  room. 

This  admirable  trick  is  a  combination  of  several  ddusions,  and  is 
really  based  upon  scientific  prindples,  the  twin  sdenoes  of  chemistry 
and  medianics  beii^  called  into  action. 

The  greater  part  of  tiie  secret  lies  in  the  construction  of  the  bottle, 
iriddi  is  not  made  of  g^ass,  but  of  metal,  carduUy  painted  and  Tarnished 
so  aa  to  look  like  a  real  bottle  at  a  little  distance.  The  interior  is 
divided  in  a  rather  curious  manner,  of  which  a  section  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  iQustration.     Up  the  centre  of  the  bottle  runs  a 
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tube,  passing  into  the  neck,  and  reacbing  almost  as  fiir  as  the  month  of 
the  bottle.  This  tube  passes  completely  through  the  botlde,  so  that  a 
stick  can  be  pushed  quite  through  tbe  tube,  and  the  bottle 
Vnr*V^  8lid  backwards  and  forwards.  Next  comes  a  partition, 
4  marked  4,  which  divides  the  interior  into  two  equal  por- 
tions, and  the  upper  half  is  again  divided  by  partitions, 
marked  3,  2,  and  1.  These  partitions  do  not  extend  far 
into  the  neck,  but  terminate  in  tubes,  which  lead  to  ihe  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  but  are  hidden  from  the  spectator  by  the  shadows  of  the  neck 
and  the  inner  tube. 

When  this  is  all  complete,  the  bottom  of  the  false  bottle  is  soldered 
iu  its  place,  and  care  taken  that  every  point  of  junction  shall  be  air- 
tight.    When  this   point  is  ascertained,   a  little  hole  is 
bored  through  the  side  of  the  bottle  into  each  partitioo, 
four  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  and  they  are  so 
contrived  that  when  the  bottle  is  held  in  the  right  hand, 
the  tips  of  the  four  fingers  come  upon  the  holes  leading  into 
the  four  small  compartments,  and  the  thumb  closes  that 
which  leads  to  the  single  large  one. 
The  reader  will  now  perceive  that  if  the  different  partitions  be  filled 
with  liquids,  the  little  holes  closed,  and  the  bottle  reversed,  no  fluid  will 
escape,  becaiise  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  prevents  it  from  doing 
so,  just  as  water  can  be  raised  in  a  tube  by  dipping  it  into  water  and 
placing  the  thumb  on  the  open  end.     As  soon,  however,  as  the  fingers 
are  removed,  Uie  liquid  begins  to  flow,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
performer  has  the  instrument  quite  under  control,  the  liquid  in  each 
partition  flowing  or  not  just  as  he  presses  his  fingers  on  the  little  holes, 
or  removes  them. 

One  of  the  small  divisions  is  filled  with  port,  the  next  with  sheny, 
the  next  with  claret,  and  the  next  with  madeira.  The  large  division  is 
filled  with  spirits-of-wine  and  water,  highly  sweetened,  from  which  are 
made  the  various  liqueurs  which  may  be  demanded. 

Ask  the  spectators  whether  they  would  like  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
offer  them  the  choice  of  the  four  sorts  which  are  in  your  bottle.  When 
the  answer  is  given,  take  a  glass  from  the  tray,  place  it  on  the  table, 
and  pour  the  wine  into  the  glass,  lifting  slightly  the  finger  that  eMps  up  the 
hole  in  the  division  from  which  the  wine  is  poured.  As  all  the  holes 
are  stopped,  no  other  wine  will  come  out.  Your  glasses  must  be  small 
and  vety  thick,  so  as  to  contain  but  a  trifling  quantity,  and  you  need  not 
fill  them  more  than  half  full,  so  that  your  supply  of  wine  will  go  a 
long  way. 
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The  liqneurB  are  managed  in  a  different  way.  Into  the  yaiious  glasses 
which  you  intend  for  the  purpose,  you  previously  put  a  drop  of  flavouring 
essence,  which  will  not  be  seen  by  the  i^ctators,  but  has  the  effect  of 
converting  the  mere  sweetened  spirit  and  water  into  a  very  respectable 
liqueur.  Indeed,  half  the  liqueurs  which  are  purchased  are  made  in  no 
other  way.  If  a  coloured  liqueur,  such  as  rosoglio  should  be  demanded, 
a  little  cochineal  in  the  gla£s  will  give  the  requisite  tint,  and  never  be 
suspected.  Be  careful  not  to  show  either  the  mouth  of  or  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle  to  the  spectators,  but  -hold  it  sideways  while  pouring. 

Before  beginning  the  trick,  you  must  put  a  common  squib  into  the 
tube,  and  run  a  piece  of  quick-match  from  the. squib  to  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle.  When  your  stock  of  wines  and  spirits  is  nearly  exhausted, 
diake  the  bottle,  and  hold  it  to  a  candle,  so  as  to  look  into  it,  and  set 
it  down  instantly.  The  squib  then  ignites,  and  sends  showers  of  sparks 
into  the  air,  while  you  pretend  to  be  in  a  desperate  fright.  As  soon  as 
the  powder  at  the  end  of  the  squib  explodes,  a  confederate  pulls  a 
string  and  opens  a  hidden  trap  in  the  table,  through  which  the  bottle 
HeJIs  into  a  padded  receptacle,  and  the  trap  closes  again  and  leaves  no 
mark.  A  very  convenient  way  to  make  this  trap  is  to  have  a  round 
table  with  a  good  stout  pillar  in  the  centre,  and  to  hollow  out  the  pillar 
to  some  depth,  so  as  to  receive  the  bottle.  This  part  of  the  trick, 
however,  need  not  be  performed  by  the  young  amateur,  who  must 
content  himself  with  exchanging  the  false  bottle  for  a  real  one,  under 
cover  of  the  smoke.  A  simple  method  of  attaining  this  end  is  to  place 
the  table  in  rather  a  sloping  position,  so  that  when  the  explosion  occurs 
the  bottle  upsets  and  roUs  off  the  table.  You  seem  to  catch  it,  having 
a  real  bottle  of  similar  shape  about  you,  and  you  can  then  substitute 
the  one  for  the  other  without  difficulty.  Leave  the  real  bottle  carelessly 
on  a  aide-table,  and  after  the  performance  is  over,  the  spectators  are 
sure  to  come  up  and  handle  it.  Put  a  little  wine  and  flavouring  essence 
into  it^  and  they  will  be  quite  deceived. 

Coffee  and  tea  are  furnished  in  a  different  manner,  and  the  young 
conjuror  need  not  trouble  himself  about  them,  as  the  wines  and  liqueurs 
are  quite  wonderful  enough  for  a  drawing-room  audience.  These  liquids 
do  not  come  out  of  the  bottle  at  all,  but  from  a  double  reservoir  carried 
inside  the  waistcoat^  with  pipes  from  it  run  down  the  arm  and  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  When  the  performer  wishes  to  produce  tea  or  coffee, 
he  holds  his  hand  low,  and  then  the  fluids  run  down  the  tubes,  and  into 
Uie  cups  behind  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  from  which  they  seem  to  be 
poured.  When  he  wants  wine  or  liqueurs,  he  holds  his  hand  high,  and 
then  the  tea  and  coffee  remain  in  their  receptacles. 
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This  mgenioas  and  reaUy  philosopbical  triGk  alvays  aeonret  i^pplaiue 
and  exGLtes  wondsr. 

TBX  YJkSISBSD  BABUTS. 

For  this  trick  a  vety  peculiar  table  is  reqtured.  It  is  apparently  the 
fairest  of  all  conjnring  tricks,  whereas  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  deoep* 
tive.  A  single  stout  board  is  broa^t  into  the  room  and  placed  upon  a 
couple  of  tresBds,  so  that  the  audience  may  be  sure  that  no  traps  are 
concealed  in  it  A  dight  cloth  is  then  thrown  OTer  it  that  does  Bot 
hang  more  than  three  or  four  inches  oyer  the  edge. 

A  rabbit  is  taken  and  allowed  to  run  about  on  the  taUe.  A  second 
rabbit  is  then  produced  and  also  allowed  to  run  on  the  table.  F^resently 
the  conjuror  throws  a  handkerchief  over  them,  raises  it,  strikes  it,  and 
one  rabbit  has  Tanished.  He  takes  the  handkerchief  agam,  throws  it 
-over  the  second  rabbit,  roHs  the  animal  up,  lifts  it  carefully  in  both 
hands,  gives  a  pufi^  flourishes  the  handkerchief,  and  that  rabbit  has  also 
vanished. 

Babbits  are,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  very  useful  in  such  perfor- 
mances, because  they  cannot  cry  out,  and  they  do  not  scratch  or  bite. 

The  whole  secret  lies  in  the  table,  which  is  as  great  a  deceiver  as  the 
conjuror  himself.  The  boards  which  compose  it  are  double,  and  very- 
thin,  the  apparent  thickness  being  merely  produced  by  slips  of  wood 
fixed  to  the  edges.  The  two  boards-  are  joined  like  those  of  the  beUows 
4>f  an  accordion,  so  that  they  can  be  separated  some  inches  from  each 
other.  Elastic  bands  hold  them  together,  and  allow  tiiem  to  be  sepa- 
rated when  needfuL  The  reader  will  now  see  that  the  rabbits  are  just 
slipped  through  a  trap  into  the  space  between  the  boards,  which  recede 
sufficiently  to  allow  them  ix>  pass,  and  yet  are  pressed  together  by  the 
elastic  bands,  so  as  to  prevent  the  animals  from  running  about. 

P.S. — Owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  the  last  figure  on  page  45  of 
my  article,  was  placed  in  a  wrong  position.  It  ought  to  have 
accompanied  the  figure  on  page  43.  The  second  end  of  the  string  on 
page  4S  has  been  accidentally  omitted 


Qum  qDDTAnoNs.— 


Answer  to  No.  1. 
"  StMid  not  upon  the  order  of  joar  going,  bat  go  at  once  " 
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REMARKABLE    TRAVELLE]ftS. 

Bt  WILLIAM  DALTON, 
Author  of  "  TU  WoV'Boy  oj  China;'  "  The  Tiger  Prince;'  ^c 

CAPTAIN  KNOX. 

TWENTY   YEARS   A   PBISONEB  IN  CEYLON. 

AN  SnndAy,  the  IMh  of  Ootober^  1679,  two  Englisliinen  (Robert  Knox 
V^  and  Stephen  Builand),  with  ha^igard  featniM,  banfooted,  a  few 
tatteied  clothes  around  them,  and  Bhonldem  bleeding  from  the  effeoto  of 
boahee  and  thoma,  arnred  at  the  Datch  lettlenient  of  Manaar,  on  the 
aeaooast  of  the  ialaad  of  Ceylon. 

The  news  of  their  arrival  oanaed  a  great  oommodon  among  the 
HoUandera,  who  flocked  from  all  quarten  to  see  them,  as  a  strange  and 
wonderful  sight,  for  a  rumour  had  spread  throogh  the  oommunity  that 
the  new  ooniArs  had  been  for  nineteen  years  and  six  months  prisoners  in 
the  interior  of  the  dominions  of  the  ferocious  Bajah  Singha^-*4.6.,  ^  lion 
King"  of  Candy.  Many  of  the  people,  howerer,  had  deefor  motives : 
they  desired  to  gain  information  about  their  husbands,  fathers,  sons, 
or  brothers,  who  had  for  yean  been  skves  to  the  native  sovereign,  ever 
the  potent  enemy, of  the  Dutch.  From  Manaar  they  were  taken  to 
Cdombo,  where  the  Dutch  governor  received  them  hospitably,  and  then 
heard  from  Bobert  Knox  the  gist  of  the  following  narrstive. 

In  November  of  1659,  aa  the  East  India  Company's  ship  the  Ann^ 
commanded  by  Ci^ytain  Knox,  was  lading  at  Fort  St.  George,  on  the 
ooast  of  Govomandel,  for  her  homeward  voyage,  there  happened  so 
terrible  a  storm  that  the  Captain  was  compelled  to  cut  away  his 
mainmast  This  so  disabled  tiie  ship  that  the  Company's  agent  at  the 
fort  ordered  Knox  to  run  across  to  Cotiar,  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  to 
rofit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  with  him  as  passengers  some  Indian 
merchantsy  who  desired  to  trade  with  the  CmgaleBe  while  the  ship's 
repairs  were  proceeding.  What  great  events  from  trivial  causes  spring. 
The  loss  of  that  nnst  coatthe  captain  his  life,  the  East  India  Company 
aeveral  good  servants,  and  the  captain's  son  a  captivity  of  nearly  twenty 
yean.    But  I  must  not  antieipaite* 

HaTving  but  little  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the  CingMese,  the 
detain  lor  several  days  forbade  his  men  going  ashore^  and  would  only 
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permit  them  to  treat  for  the  materials  for  the  ship's  repairs  from  the 
boats.  The  alacrity,  however,  with  which  the  people  suppUed  hiB  want8, 
the  suavity,  nay  hospitality,  of  their  manners,  and,  moreover,  his  desire 
to  be  the  first  Englishman  to  open  up  a  trade  with  the  ridiest  island 
in  the  world,  threw  the  plain,  seaman  off  lus  guard,  and  the  crew  soon 
were  permitted  to  go  to  and  fro  as  they  pleased. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  twenty-one  days,  about  which  time  a  large 
body  of  troops,  headed  by  a  Dissuava  (Qenoral),  arrived  at  Cotiar. 
Prudence  led  the  captain  to  recall  at  once  to  the  ship  every  man  who 
happened  to  be  ashore.  A  messenger  from  the  general  soon  came 
alongside,  and  declared  that  the  latter  officer  was  in  charge  of  a  letter 
from  the  Lion  King  of  Candy  to  the  commander  of  the  ship.  Captain 
Knox  prudently  declined  going  ashore  in  person  to  receive  the  royal 
letter,  but  in  lieu  thereof  sent  his  son  Robert  and  a  Mr.  Loveland. 
Being  introduced  to  the  Dissuava,  that  officer  desired  to  know  loAo  Uiey 
were  and  ?i>ow  long  they  intended  remaining  on  that  coast. 

Eobert  answered,  "We  are  English;  and  do  not  intend  staying  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  days ;  but  we  crave  permission  to  trade  with  his 
majesty  the  lion  King^s  subjects." 

"  The  king,"  replied  the  Dissuava,  "knows  you  are  English :  he  is 
glad  that  you  have  arrived  in  his  dominion*  Moreover,  his  majesty 
has  commanded  me  to  assist  you  in  all  you  desire ;  also  he  has  sent  a 
letter,  but  it  must  be  delivered  to  rwne  but  the  oapiain  himaelf" 

"  We  are  now  twelve  miles  inlajtd,"  replied  Robert ;  "  the  captain 
cannot  leave  his  ship  to  come  so  far  ;  but  if  your  lordship  will  please  to 
go  down  to  the  seaside,  my  father  will  wait  on  you  to  receive  the 
letter." 

To  this  the  Dissuava  consented,  stipulating  only  that  the  journey 
should  be  made  the  next  morning,  the  strangers  remaining  his  guests  m 
the  interim.  Thus  did  the  wily  Cingalese  entrap  two  of  the  English  ship  s 
officers :  the  third  and  chief  was  to  be  taken  as  easily.  In  the  evening, 
the  Dissuava  sent  a  present  of  cattle,  fruits,  kc,  to  the  captain.  The 
messenger  delivering  these  on  board  ship  the  next  morning  informed 
him  that  his  two  men  were  then  coming  down  with  the  Dissuava,  ^^^ 
desLrod  to  see  him  on  shore  to  deliver  the  letter  from  the  king  into  bis 
own  hands.  The  simple  seaman,  now  distrusting  nothing,  went  ashore 
with  seven  men,  but  seating  themselves  beneath  the  branches  of  s 
tamarind-tree  to  await  the  Dissuava's  coining,  they  were  surrounded  by 
native  troops  and  borne  into  the  interior  to  the  presenoe  of  that  personsg^- 
Nor  did  the  success  of  the  treacherous  Cingalese  end  here,  for  the  day 
after  the  long-boat's  crew  coming  ashore  to  look  after  the  captain  were 
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all  made  captives.  The  Dissnava  had  thoB  seized  two  boats  and  eighteen 
men,  bat  he  desired  to  get  the  ship.  To  accomplish  this,  the  rogue  told 
the  captain  that  he  and  his  men  were  only  detained  imtO  the  king  could 
get  ready  some  letters  and  presents  for  the  English  sovereign ;  <'  but,"  he 
added,  "  the  Dutch  will  become  jealous  of  an  English  ship  being  so  long 
on  the  coast,  and  fire  into  her,  so  you  had  better  therefore  send  a  mes- 
senger to  your  officer  in  command  and  tell  him  to  bring  her  up  the  river" 

Of  coarse  the  captain  saw  through  this  very  shallow  scheme.  Never- 
Uteless  he  wan  compelled  to  obey,  and  so  he  at  once  sent  his  son  Robert 
vith  the  desired  order.  The  result  was  as  it  should  have  been — a  round 
robin  from  the  remaining  crew,  who  declared  "  they  would  not  obey  the 
ciptain  in  this  instance ; "  and  so  they  sailed,  leaving  their  commander, 
lu8  son  Robert,  and  their  other  shipmates,  in  the  hands  of  the  Dissuava. 
The  good  ship  having  escaped,  the  native  chief  returned  to  Court, 
leaving  orders  that  the  captain  and  his  son  should  be  parted  fkt>m  their 
ootiDtrymen  and  sent  to  a  town  called  Bender-Ooos-wat,  some  thirty 
miles  northward  of  the  city  of  Candy. 

At  this  place  the  two  cn^tives  were  treated  well  for  about  twelve 
months,  when  they  were  unfortunately  both  ^seized  with  the  fever  of  the 
coontiy,  and  from  which  but  one  recovered — Robert,  who  now,  in 
addition  to  captivity,  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  father. 

"  Now,"  to  nse  his  own  words,  '*  left  desolate,  sick,  and  in  captivity, 
hsriog  none  to  comfort  him  but  God,  who  is  the  father  of  the  fatherless, 
and  hean  the  groans  of  such  as  are  in  captivity,  his  misery  became  the 
mofe  acute  since  he  had  not  the  means  to  bury  his  parent.  In  the  first 
instance  he  sent  a  little  black  boy  who  had  become  attached  to  him,  and 
vho  served  as  interpreter,  to  the  people  of  the  town  to  desire  their 
tmtanoe ;  but  they  mocked  the  poor  fellow  by  sending  him  a  rope, 
viih  which  he  might  drag  the  body  by  the  neck  into  the  wood,  for  no 
<iAer  aid  would  they  give  unless  he  would  pay  for  it." 

This  barbarous  answer,  he  tells  us,  increased  his  trouble  for  his 
&ther*B  death,  since  now  the  body  was  "  likely  to  lie  unburied  and  become 
»  pi^  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wood,  for  the  ground  was  very  hard, 
and  he  had  not  tools  to  dig  with  ;"  but  remembering  he  still  possessed  a 
gokl  coin  or  two  and  a  ring,  he  hired  a  man,  who  helped  him  to  consign 
his  parent's  corpse  to  earth.  Left  desolate  and  destitute,  save  what  food 
he  nsi^t  gather  fit>m  the  woods  or  the  river,  and  worn  to  a  mere  skele- 
ton by  grief  and  ague,  he  day  by  day  consoled  himself  by  the  perusal  of 
tworeligioos  books  which  he  had  thoughtfully  brought  with  him  fix)m  the 
^pw  These  he  read  so  frequently  that  he  soon  got  them  by  heart,  but  he 
»ys  pathetically,  though  they  were  good  and  pious  writings,  he  longed  for 
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the  truth  from  the  original  fountain,  the  Bible ;  jet  what  but  a  nuiade 
oould  bring  that  holy  book  to  him  in  the  midst  of  thoee  wild  woodsl 
But  such  a  miiade  hi^pened,  for  one  day,  while  fishing,  with  his  Uack 
boy,  an  old  man  asked  the  latter  if  his  master  could  read,  beeanse,  if  so^ 
he  was  in  pocsession  of  a  book  that  had  been  left  by  the  FoctoguMe 
in  Colombo.  At  Eoberf  s  request^  the  native  fetched  the  volume^  and 
readily  sold  it  to  him  for  a  knitted  o^  It  was  the  Bible.  Its 
possession  was  the  first  gleam  of-  o(»Dfort  and  happiness  he  knew  in 
Ceylon.  He  gratefully  tells  us  that  he  r^^arded  it  as  a  great  miracle 
that  God  should  bestow  upon  him  such  an  eztraordinaxy  blessings  aod 
bring  him  a  Bible  in  his  own  native  language  in  such  a  remote  part  of 
the  world,  and  tohere  an  JSngKahman  had  never  before  aei/ooL  During 
his  long  sojouni  in  the  land,  the  holy  book  and  he  parted  neither  by 
night  nor  day. 

Some  time  after  this,  Bobert  met  with  one  of  his  shipmates,  Stq)hen 
Butiand,  and  henceforward  they  Eyed  together,  gaining  a  livelihood  as 
pedlars — 1.6.,  going  from  town  to  town  buying  and  selling  tobaooo, 
pepper,  garlic,  combs,  and  difforent  kinds  of  ironware. 

This  vocation  must  have  been  very  profitable,  for  in  the  couxse  of 
three  or  foiur  years  we  find  Knox,  a  prosperous  landholder  in  the  coital 
of  Candy,  living  as  finely  as  any  nobleman,  and  with  money  enough  to 
lend  to  others,  which  he  did,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  at 
50  per  cent,  per  annum ;  still,  as  he  quaintly  tells  us,  he  could  not  so 
far  forget  his  native  country  to  be  content  to  dwell  in  a  strange  land, 
wheare  there  was  a  famine  of  God's  word  and  aaerament,  the  want  of 
which  made  all  things  of  little  value  to  him. 

Of  this  city  he  teUs  us  the  houses  are  small  low  thatched  cottages, 
built  with  sticks  daubed  with  clay ;  the  walls  are  smooth,,  and  the  king 
will  not  permit  them  to  be  higher  than  one  story.  They  employ  no 
carpenters,  bat  each  man  builds  his  own  dwelling,  and  that  too  without 
using  a  single  naiL  Everything  which  might  be  nailed  is  tied  with 
rattans  and  other  strings  which  grow  in  the  woods.  The  country  being 
warm,  many  of  them  will  not  take  pains  to  clay  their  walls,  but  make 
them  of  boughs  and  leaves  of  trees.  The  poorest  sort  have  not  above 
one  room  in  their  houses, — ^few  above  two,  unless  they  be  great  men ; 
neither  doth  the  king  allow  them  to  build  better.  They  have  commonly 
two  buildingB)  one  opposite  to  the  other,  joined  together  cm.  each  side 
with  a  wall,  which  makes  a  square  courtyard  in  the  middle.  Bound 
about  against  the  waUs  of  their  houses  are  banks  of  clay  to  sit  on.  Their 
slaves  and  servants  dwell  round  about  without,  in  other  houses,  with 
their  wives  and  children. 
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No  wj  inyiting  descriptioD  of  a  dly  wherain  to  dw^  for  so  many 
yean.  While  residag  in  thiB  plaoe,  Knox  aeemsevBr  to  have  been  in  fear 
of  the  ficeaks  of  tlie  king,  one  of  thA  eraelert  of  a  crael  raoe ;  and  with 
reason,  ae^  vhen  tired  cf  tonienting  liie  meaner  sabjeete,  his  lion  inajeaty 
wouldamuee  himanlf  by  eommaiiding  bis  great  nobles  to  elay  each  other — 
aeommandtooreadiljif  not  jo!jfitllyobeyed,aathe  ezeoatiaiiertthecebj 
hage^  to  suooeed  to  the  weahh  or  offioes  of  their  TictuBB.  Of  this 
amiable  monareh  it  is  said  that  oiiee^  to  txy  the  hearts  of  hii  attendants, 
and  to  see  what  they  would  do,  beiDg  in  the  water  swimming,  he  fiaigned 
to  be  near  drownings  and  cried  out  for  help.  Upon  which  two  jonng 
men,  more  adTentnrous  and  forward  than  the  rest,  immediately  went  to 
his  ai«^  and  taking  hold  of  his  body,  brought  the  king  ssfe  aahore — a 
service  for  which  his  majesty  seemed  gntefbl,  for  he  commanded  them 
to  appear  at  the  paiaco.  The  yoong  men,  thwlriitg  their  fortones  made, 
obeiyed ;  but  the  tyrant,  tuning  to  one  of  his  great  offioen,  said, — 
''Take  both  these  and  cut  off  tbeir  heads^  smoe  they  dared  to  presume 
to  Imf  their  vile  hands  on  my  penon,  and  did  not  rather  prostrate  them- 
selves^ that  I  might  lay  my  hsjidon  them  for  my  relief  and  safety."  A 
few  mmntea  after  the  young  men  were  slain. 

Now,  such  freaks  being  of  common  occurrence,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  Ejiox  desired  to  free  himiidf  ftom  such  a  tiger's  den  as  Candy. 
Thus  he  detennined  to  esoi^  at  the  very  first  opportunity ;  but,  alas ! 
how  sorely  was  our  hero's  patience  tried,  for  nine  yean  passed  away 
before  that  i^iportunity  came.  Indeed,  esa^  was  no  easy  matter  in  a 
oouniiy  covered  with  dense  forests  and  jungle,  filled  with  savage  beasts 
and  reptiles,  and  of  the  geogrsphy  of  which  the  firiends  were  in  totsl 
ignoranoa  Moreover,  all  roads  and  pathways  leading  to  the  coasts  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  reigning  king,  to  keep  the  Portugueee  and  British 
from  the  capital  To  inquire  of  the  natives  the  way  to  the  coast  would 
be  sheer  madness ;  for,  being  white,  the  latter  would  suspect  their  design, 
and  send  them  back  to  Candy  in  chains  as  runaway  slaves,  for  in  that 
capacity  alcme  they  were  regarded  by  the  Lion  King,  notwithstanding  he 
pennitted  them  to  be  at  liberty  tiiA  to  prosper  within  his  realm. 

N^ariy  two  years  Knox  and  Butiand  meditated  plans  of  eso^;  and 
at  length  resolved  to  begin  by  retuniing  to  their  old  vocation  of  ped- 
dling Having  provided  themselves  with  the  necessary  goods,  they 
proceeded  firmn  villsge  to  village,  doing  a  good  trader  and  at  the  same 
time  cunningly  eliciting  from  the  people  "  where  the  isle  was  thinnest 
and  fullest  inhabited,  where  sad  how  the  watches  lay  fhmi  one  countiy  to 
another,  and  what  commodstMwereproperfor  them  to  carry  into  allparts,'' 
pretending  that  they  would  furnish  themselves  with  such  wares  as  the 
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respective  places  wanted.  "  None  doabted,"  says  Elnoz,  "  but  that  we 
intended  onlj  trading ;  for  so  well  was  I  treated  in  the  land,  and  so 
great  my  wealth,  that  they  could  not  suppose  I  would  run  away." 

By  continued  inquiries,  the  friends  found  that  the  country  to  the 
north  was  the  least  populated,  and  therefore  offered  the  best  means  of 
escape  to  the  coast  Thus  providing  themselves  with  such  wares  as 
were  vendible,  they  set  forth  in  that  direction.  But  success  was  far,  far 
off  as  yet ;  for,  says  Elnox,  "  after  several  days  of  travel  wb  were  veiy 
thankful  to  Providence  that  we  had  passed  all  difficulties  so  far ;  we 
durst  go  no  further  because,  having  no  wares  left  to  traffic  wit^,  we 
should  have  been  suspected.  Moreover,  it  being  the  first  time  we  had 
been  absent  from  home  so  long,  we  were  afraid  our  fellow-townsmen 
would  come  after  us,  and  so  we  returned  home." 

About  nine  or  ten  times  the  two  Englishmen  went  peddling  to  the 
north,  in  order  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  paths  and  gain  farther 
information  as  to  the  nearest  Dutch  settlement  on  the  coast  On  one 
of  these  occasions  Knox  met  his  old  servant,  the  black  boy,  who 
agreed,  for  a  suitable  reward,  to  act  as  their  guide  to  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments. But  so  closely  were  they  watched  by  the  Cingalese,  that  from 
the  time  of  their  first  taking  to  peddling  as  a  means  of  escape,  to  their 
fhial  and  successful  attempt^  nine  wearisome  years  passed  away. 

This  final  attempt  was  made  on  September  22nd,  1679 — i.6.,  nearly 
twenty  years  after  Robert  Knox  first  landed  in  Ceylon.  That  day,  or 
rather  night,  he  tells  us,  was  chosen  **  because  the  moon  was  at  the  full, 
and  they  would  have  light  enough  to  run  away  by."  Furnished  with 
knives  and  small  axee^  for  their  defence,  with  several  kind  of  wares 
wherewith  to  throw  dust  into  native  eyes,  and  a  supply  of  provisions, 
they  set  forth ;  and  passing  through  a  wilderness  full  of  wild  elephants, 
tigers,  bears,  wild  pigs,  and  deadly  snakes,  they  reached  the  town  of 
Anarodgburro. 

At  this  place  they  received  a  fright  They  heard  that  the  king^s 
officers  were  out  collecting  the  revenue ;  but  they  avoided  meeting  them 
by  retiring  to  a  village  to  the  westward,  where  they  remained  some  days, 
employing  themselves  by  knitting  caps  of  cotton  yam,  which  they  in- 
tended to  sell  on  their  road,  reserving  their  wares  for  a  special  purpose, 
viz.,  to  exchange  for  dried  flesh,  which  they  pretended  to  believe  was  to 
be  obtained  northward.  This  desire  for  dried  flesh,  however,  was  but  a 
ruse,  an  excuse  for  them  to  approach  the  Dutch  settlements  without 
exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  natives,  many  of  whom  had  already  expressed 
some  astonishment  that  the  king  had  permitted  two  of  his  white  slaves 
to  come  so  far  from  his  capital. 
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Hearing  that  the  revenue  officers  had  quitted  the  neighbourhood, 
Knox  and  Rutland  again  set  forth ;  and,  after  manj  dajB  of  hard  travel- 
ling,  ran  unwittinglj  into  the  lion's  mouth — f.«.,  they  found  themselveB 
at  Collinillay  a  station  or  outpost  where  dwelt  one  of  the  king's 
goTemorsi  and  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  examine  closely  all  comers 
andgoets. 

This  was  an  awkward  contreiempSf  as  they  could  not  doubt  but  that 
the  governor,  se^ng  they  were  white  slaves,  and  knowing  they  were  &t 
beyond  the  bounds  permitted,  would  at  once  recapture  them  and  send 
them  back  to  his  amiable  sovereign.  But  great  tyrants  are  seldom 
served  well  at  a  distance  from  head-quarters,  even  by  their  own  slaves  ; 
so  when,  putting  a  bold  front  forward,  our  runaways  went  straightway 
to  the  gi>veniment  bouse,  presented  the  great  man  with  a  parcel  of  betel 
and  tobacco,  and,  exhibiting  their  wares,  told  him  they  desired  to 
exchange  them  for  dried  flesh,  his  excellency,  not  appearing  to  suspect 
them  for  what  they  were,  told  them  exactly  what  they  well  knew,  that 
in  the  long  dry  season  no  deer  could  be  taken ;  but  he  added  that  when 
the  rains  came  he  would  supply  them  with  as  much  as  they  required. 
Now,  as  the  rains  were  expected  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  they 
asumed  joyful  countenances,  and  appeared  contented  to  wait ;  all  the 
time,  however,  praying  in  their  hearts  for  the  dry  weather  to  continue 
ontil  they  had  left  the  governor  and  his  station^many  miles  behind  them. 
For  three  days  there  was  no  rain,  so  on  the  fourth  they  presented  hia 
excellency  with  a  packet  of  gunpowder  (a  great  rarity  at  that  time  among 
the  Cingalese),  and,  leaving  a  large  bundle  in  his^charge,  declared  that 
they  would  go  back  to  Anarodgburro  for  a  few  days,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, should  the  rain  &11,  he  could  shoot  some  deer  for  them.  Before 
starting,  however,  they  met  with  another  fright.  A  body  of  troops  had 
arrived  with  orders  from  the  king  to  the  governor  to  set  double  guards 
at  the  different  posts,  so  that  no  suspicious  persons  might  be  allowed  to 
pass ;  for  "  although,"  says  Knox,  ''  this  order  was  .ntended  only  to 
prevent  the  flight  of  the  relatives  of  certain  noblemen  whom  the  king 
had  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  killed,  yet  we  feared  the  soldiers  might 
vonder  to  see  white  men  here,  and  so  send  us  back  again.  But  Grod  so 
ordered  it  that  they  were  very  kind  to  us,  and  left  us  to  our  business, 
a&d  we  got  safe  to  Anarodgburro." 

Staying  three  days  in  this  town,  under  the  pretence  of  buying  dried 
flesh,  but  in  reality  seeking  information  as  to  the  nearest  route  to  Jafna- 
patam,  a  Dutch  port,  they  found  there  the  roads  to  the  latter  port  were 
impassable  for  £uro|^n8,  and,  moreover,  occupied  by  native  troops. 
Tiros  they  resolved  to  retrace  their  steps  many  miles,  till  they  came  to 
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the  river  Malwatojah,  hopiiig,  by  feUowing  the  coime  of  that  fftream, 
to  readi  the  flea. 

The  journey  wonld  in  all  probability  be  a  fearfol  one ;  they  therefore 
laid  in  ten  days'  provisions,  a  basin  to  boil  tlieir  food  in,  two  ealabasbea 
for  water,  two  jgreat  talipat  leaves  for  tents,  some  jaggery,  sweet- 
meats, tobacco,  betel,  tinder-boxes,  and  a  deerskin  for  shoes,  "  for  of 
our  feet  we  were  very  careful,  since  to  them  we  chiefly  trusted,*'  says 
SLnox. 

Terrible  must  have  been  iAie  anxiety  of  these  poor  feUows,  daring 
their  long  tramp,  in  fear  of  pursuers,  their  b^  noir,  the  tyrant  king,  ever 
before  their  mind's  eye,  now  liberty,  now  slavery  in  the  balance.  Reaching 
the  river,  they  kept  by  its  banks,  yet  avoiding  the  sands,  for  fear  of 
leaving  traces  of  their  footsteps.  Oneefairiy  in  the  woods,  they  breathed 
more  freely;  they  erected  their  tents  (so  large  is  the  talipat  tree,  that  a 
single  leaf  is  sufficient  to  form  a  good-siased  tent).  Then  hoping  they 
should  have  no  more  use  for  their  wares,  they  cast  them  away,  and 
having  tied  slips  of  deerskin  about  their  feet^  proceeded  on  their  way. 
^oon,  however,  their  path  was  stopped  by  a  huge  savage  "rogue  "  elephant, 
no  triflii^  impediment  to  ordinary  travellers  ;  our  runaways,  however, 
regarding  this,  by  comparison,  as  but  a  slight  trouble,  finding  they  could 
not  scare  the  brute  away,  kindled  a  fire,  lighted  their  pipes,  and  stayed 
till  morning.  Now  their  hopes  rose  high,  ^  for  by  the  light  of  the  fire 
we  could  not  discern  that  ever  anybody  had  been  there,  nothing  being 
to  be  seen  but  woods,  and  so  we  believed  we  were  past  all  danger,  being 
beyond  all  inhabitants." 

This  belief^  however,  was  but  transitory,  for  the  river,  winding  north- 
ward, brought  them  into  the  midst  of  a  '^  parcel ''  of  towns.  At  this 
their  teiror  was  great,  for  had  the  people  seen  them,  they  would  have 
beaten  them,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  tyrant.  To  avoid  coming  in 
contact  with  these  natives,  the  poor  fellows  crept  into  a  hollow  tree, 
where  they  sat  in  mud  and  wet  until  night  came  ;  th«i,  betaldng  them- 
selves to  their  legs,  they  traveled  till  they  were  tired,  and  sat  down ;  but 
the  hope  of  liberty,  and  twenty  yeani'  imprisonment  in  the  land,  had 
unstrung  their  nervee.  They  heard  voices  behind  l^iem,  and  feared  that 
they  were  pursued,  but  discovered  that  it  was  only  a  shouting  to  keep  the 
wild  beasts  firom  the  com.  They  pitched  their  tents  by  the  river,  and 
having  boiled  rice  and  roast  meat  for  their  suppers,  they  commended 
themselves  to  Qod's  keeping,  and  lay  down  to  sle^. 

The  next  day  they  encountered  a  new  terror,  for  altliough  they  had 
now  got  beyond  the  boundaries  of  what  Knox  quaintly  calls  the  iame 
Cingalese,    they    were    in  great   danger   ftem    the    wild    ones,    of 
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whom  tiie  -woods  were  full,  and  who  would  aaBoredly  havo  akin  onr  nm- 
awajB,  had  they  seen  them. 

Tbu  for  mimy  days  and  nights  tiiey  journeyed  through  bushes  and 
thons,  treading  throc^h  riverB  and  streams  abounding  with  alligators,  but 
bearing,  enduring  all  for  the  sake  of  dear  liberty.  At  night  they  would 
atdide  their  tentsiritli  fire,  to  8«»re  a^y  the  »v.ge  demons  of  the  ^ds. 

At  length  they  crossed  the  liver  Ckyronda  Oyah,  which  divided  the 
orantry  of  the  Malabara  from  the  King  of  Candy's  territories ;  but  now 
they  had  another  fright,  for  although  the  Prince  of  the  Malabars  paid 
tribute  to  the  Dutch  out  of  fear,  yet  was  he  known  to  be  better  aifected 
to  the  tyrant  of  Candy,  and  if  he  had  taken  them,  Knox  had  but  little 
doubt  that  he  would  hare  sent  them  in  chains  to  their  old  master. 
Their  danger  of  falling  into  this  worthy's  hands  was  the  greatest,  because 
tfa^  were  obliged  to  travel  by  the  riverside  by  day,  since  they  could 
not  proceed  at  night  through  the  woods  for  the  thorns  and  the  wild 
beasts  who  came  down  to  the  river  to  drink.  Their  good  stars  were, 
however,  in  the  ascendant^  for  all  through  the  Malabar  country  they  met 
with  only  two  Brahmins,  who  tareated  them  civilly,  and  for  some  money 
one  of  them  conducted  them  till  they  came  into  the  territory  of  the 
Doteh,  and  out  of  all  danger  from  the  King  of  Candy,  ''  which  did  not 
a  little  rejoice  us,  but  yet  we  were  in  no  small  trouble  how  to  find  our 
way  out  of  the  woods,  till  a  Malabar,  for  the  lucre  of  a  knife,  conducted 
OS  to  a  Dutch  town,  where  we  found  guides  to  direct  us  from  town  to 
town,  till  we  came  to  the  fort  called  Arrepa,  where  we  arrived  Saturday, 
October  18th,  1679,  and  there  thankfully  adored  God's  wonderful  provi- 
dence in  thus  completing  our  deliverance  i^m  a  long  captivity  of  nine- 
teen years  and  six  months.^  Of  the  hearty  welcome  given  to  them  by 
the  Dntdi  I  have  already  spoken,  and  have  now  only  to  add  that  the 
Dutch  governor  gave  them  money,  clothes,  and  a  passage  to  Batavia, — 
nay,  further,  offered  to  send  them  to  England ;  but  the  English  agent  at 
Bsotam,  who  kindly  entertained  them  at  his  house,  not  being  willing 
hia  countrymen  should  be  indebted  to  foreigners  for  a  passage  to  their 
own  countty,  sent  them  home  in  the  CcesaVy  which  was  then  lying  in  the 
roads,  bound  for  London,  where  they  arrived  in  September,  1680. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Robert  Knox  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the 
serfiee  of  his  other's  old  employers,  the  East  India  Company,  and 
ultimately,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friend,  Robert  Hooke,  F.R.S.,  wrote 
a  detailed  account  of  his  travels  and  adventures. 

To  Robert  Knox  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  English  history  and 
deser^ytion  of  that  ''  gem  of  t^e  eastern  seas,  that  pearldrop  from  the 
blow  of  India,"  as  it  has  been  poetically  named.     For  thousands  of  years 
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Ceylon  has  been  accounted  a  wonder  of  the  world,  and  its  natural  riches 
have  excited  the  cupidity  of  ancients  and  modems,  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  portion  of  its  seacoast  and  towns,  domineered  over  by  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Dutch  for  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
years,  the  people  preserved  their  independence,  and  were  ruled  over  by 
their  native  princea  In  the  year  1815,  however,  the  whole  island  vtbs 
conquered  by  the  English,  who  now  account  it  one  of  their  richest  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  The  excuse  for  this  conquest  was  the  excessive 
tyranny  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

However  specious  this  excuse  —  and  that  the  conquest  of  the 
English  was  wicked  and  unjust  is  not  denied, — ^the  dethronement 
of  a  dynasty  of  which  the  monster  Singha  II.  was  a  not  unfair 
specimen  sovereign,  was  an  act  in  itself  meritorious,  and  one  for  which 
future  generations  of  the  Cingalese  must  feel  grateful.  The  great  act 
of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Sla^ha  which  estranged  from  him  his  subjects' 
loyalty,  and  indirectly  formed  an  excuse  for  British  interference,  is 
worth  recording  here.  A  noble,  named  Cheylapola,  having  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  Singha,  by  a  patriotic  resistance  to  his  cruelty  and 
tyranny,  fled  from  the  capital,  unfortunately  leaving  his  wife  and  children 
in  the  monster's  power.  Enraged  at  the  father's  escape,  Singha  (xrdered 
the  family  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  market-place. 

The  lady  came  forward,  bravely  declared  the  legality  of  her  lord's 
conduct,  proclaimed  her  own  innocence,  and  hoped  that  the  sacrifice  she 
was  about  to  make  might  be  for  his  good.     She  then  told  her  eldest 
boy,  a  lad  of  eleven,  to  submit  to  the  executioner ;  the  poor  youth,  how- 
ever, recoiled  with  horror,  when  his  brother,  two  years  younger,  stepped 
forward,  and  with  a  determined  mien  told  him  that  he  would  show  him 
how  to  die,  and  the  next  minute  the  boy-hero's  head  was  rolling  upon 
the  earth.     The  severed  hfiad  was  then  thrown  into  a  rice-mortar,  the 
pestle  was  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  poor  mother,  and  she  was  told  that 
if  she  refused  to  use  it,  she  ehouid  be  cruelly  and  diegraceftdly  tor^red. 
The  poor  woman  stood  for  a  moment  in  irresolution,  but  disgrace  was 
worse  than  any  inward  struggle.     She  lifted  the  pestle  up,  and  once  she 
let  it  fall.    But  her  sufierings  did  not  end  here  ;  one  by  one,  the  same 
harrowing  scene  was  repeated,  until  all  were  gone :  even  the  infant  at 
her  breast  was  beheaded.     For  the  credit  of  humanity,  let  it  be  added 
that,  accustomed  as  were  the  semi-savage  Cingalese  to  acts  of  barbarity, 
for  many  days  after  this  slaughter  the  whole  of  Candy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  monster's  Court,  was  as  one  house  of  mourning  and  lamenta- 
tion, and  so  deep  was  the  grie^  that  not  a  fire  was  kindled,  no  food  was 
dressed,  and  a  general  &uBk  was  held. 
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Chapteb  v. — Some  Account  op  a  Great  Fishing  Expedition. 

HERE  was  an  old  barometer  of  the  banjo 
type  in  the  parlour  of  the  White  House, 
which,  whatever  might  have  been  its  cha- 
racter for  veracity  in  former  days,  had  now 
become  such  an  inveterate  story-teller,  that 
it  was  pretty  safe  to  accept  as  true  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  it  indicated.     One 
evening  Mr.  Sudberry  kept  tapping  that 
antique  and  musical-looking  instrument,  with  a  view 
to  get  it  to  speak  out  its  mind  freely.     The  worthy 
man's  efforts  were  not  in  vain,  for  the  instrument, 
whether  out  of  _spite  or  not,  we  cannot  say,  indi- 
cated plainly  "  much  rain." 

Now,  it  must  be  known  that  Mr.  Sudberry  knew 
as  much  about  trout  and  salmon  fishing  as  that  cele- 
brated though  solitary  individual,  "  the  man  in  the 
moon-"  Believing  that  bright,  dry,  sunny  weather 
was  favourable  to  this  sport,  his  heart  failed  him 
when  the  barometer  became  so  prophetically  de- 
pressed, and  he  moved  about  the  parlour  with 
quick,  uneasy  steps,  to  the  distress  of  his  good 
^ife,  whose  work-box  he  twice  swept  off  the  table  with  his  coat-tails, 
and  to  the  dismay  of  George,  whose  tackle,  being  spread  out  for 
examination,  was,  to  a  large  extent^  caught  up  and  hopelessly  affixed  to 
the  same  unruly  tails. 

Supper  and  rejwse  finally  quieted  Mr.  Sudberry's  anxious  tempera- 
ment, and  when  he  awoke  on  the  following  morning,  the  sun  was 
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Bhining  in  unclouded  splendour  through  his  window.  Awaking  with  a 
start,  he  bounced  out  of  bed,  and,  opening  his  window,  shouted  with 
delight  that  it  w«.  a  glorious  fishing  day. 

The  shout  was  addre8sedix>  the  world  at  lai^,  but  it  was  responded 
to  only  by  Hobbs. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  m  a  hexquisite  day,"  said  that  worthy ;  "  wot  a  day  for 
the  Thames,  sir.  It  does  my  'art  good,  sir,  to  think  of  that  there 
nver. 

Hobbs,  who  was  standing  below  his  mastet^s  window,  with  his  coat 
oSf  and  his  hands  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  meant  this  as  a  happy  and 
delicate  allusion  to  things  and  times  of  the  past. 

"Ah  !  Hobbs,"  said  Mr.  Sudberry,  "  you  don't  know  what  fishing  in 
the  Highlands  is,  yet ;  but  you  shall  see.     Are  the  rods  ready  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

<'  And  the  baskets  and  books  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And,  ah  !  I  foigot — ^the  flasks  and  sandwiches  are  they  roiidy,  and 
Uie  worms?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Miss  Lucy's  a  makin'  of  the  san'wiches  in  the  kitdieii  at 
this  moment,  and  Maclister's  a  diggin'  of  the  worms.** 

Mr.  Sudbeny  shut  his  window,  and  George,  hearing  the  noyie^  leaped 
out  of  bed  with  the  Yiolence  that  is  peculiar  to  vigorous  yontii.  Fred 
yawned. 

"  What  a  magnificent  day  !  "  said  George,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
slapping  himself  preparatory  to  ablutions; "  I  will  shoot** 

"  Will  you-a-ow  ]  "  yawned  Fred,  "  I  shall  sketch.  I  mean  to  begin 
with  the  old  woman's  hut." 

"  What !  do  you  mean  to  have  your  nose  plucked  o£P,  and  your  eyes 
torn  out  at  the  beginning  of  our  holiday  1"   . 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it,  George;  but  I  mean  to  run  the  risk — I 
mean  to  cultivate  that  old  woman." 

"  Hallo  !  hi  !  "  shouted  their  father  from  below,  while  he  tapped  at 
the  window  with  the  end  of  a  fishing-rod.  "  Look  alive  there,  boys,  else 
we'll  have  breakfisist  without  you."  , 

"  Ay,  ay,  fiather ! "     Fred  was  up  in  a  moment. 

About  two  hours  later,  father  and  sons  sallied  out  for  a  day's  sport, 
George  with  a  fowling-piece,  Fred  with  a  sketch-book,  and  Mr.  Sudberry 
with  a  fishing-rod,  the  varnish  and  brass-work  on  which,  being  perfectly 
new,  glistened  in  the  sun. 

«  We  part  here,  fiither,"  said  Greorge,  as  they  reached  a  rude  bridge 
tha^  spanned  the  river  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  White  House. 
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*^  I  mean  to  clamber  up  the  sideB  of  the  Bent  and  explore  the  gorges. 
Tliej  saj  thait  ptamigaB  and  mountain  hares  are  to  be  found  there." 

The  youth's  eye  sparkled  -with  enthnsiaam  ;  for,  lumi^  been  bom  and 
Iwed  in  the  heart  of  London,  the  idea  of  roamiBg  alone  among  wild 
rocky  glens  up  amoilg  the  hills,  &r  from  the  abodes  of  m^  made  him 
ftncy  himseff  litHe  short  of  a  second  Crosoe.  He  was  also  idated  at  the 
thou^t  of  firing  at  ml  wild  birds  and  animals — his  experiences  with 
ih»  gmi  having  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  imromantic  practice  of  a 
shooting-gallery  in  Begent  Street. 

**  Success  to  you,  George,"  cried  Mr.  Sudberry,  waving  his  hand  to  his 
son,  as  the  latter  was  about  to  enter  a  ravine. 

"The  saflDe  to  you,  father,"  cried  Gkorge,  as  he  waved  his  cap  in 
retain,  and  disappeared. 

Five  minuted  walk  brou^t  tiiem  to  the  hut  of  the  poor  old  woman, 
whose  name  thej  had  learned  was  Moggy. 

'^This,  then,  is  my  goal,"  said  Ered,  smiling.  **  I  hope  to  scratch  in 
the  outline  of  the  interior  before  yon  catch  your  first  trout.'' 

"Take  care  the  old  woman  doesn't  scratch  out  your  eyes,  Fred,''  said 
the  &ther,  lau^^ung.     **  Dinner  at  five, — 9harpy  remember." 

Fred  entered  the  hovel,  and  Mr.  Sudberry,  waikii^  briskly  along  the 
road  ifx  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  diverged  into  a  foot-path  which  conducted 
Him  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  to  the  margin  of  a  magnificent  pool 
iHme  he  koped  to  catch  his  first  troutw 

And  now,  at  last,  had  arrived  that  hour  to  which  Mr.  Sudberry  had 

long  lodted  forward  with  the  most  ardent  anticipation.     To  stand  alone 

on  a  lov^y  summer^s  day,  rod  in  hand,  on  the  banks  of  a  Highland 

atnam,  had  been  the  ambition  of  the  worthy  merdiant  ever  since  he  was 

ft  boy.     Fate  had  deereed  that  this  ambition  should  not  be  gratified 

v&ttl  his  liead  was  bald,  but  he  did  not  rejoice  the  less  on  this  account. 

His  limbs  were  stout  and  still  actire,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  as  strong 

»  it  was  in  boyhood.     No  one  knew  the  powerful  spirit  of  angling 

which  dwelt  in"  Mr.  Sudberry's  breast.     His  wife  did  not,  his  sons  did 

sfll    He  was  not  fully  aware  of  it  himself  until  ^opportunity  revealed 

it  in  the  most  surprising  manner.     He  had,  indeed,  known  a  little  of 

t]u»  angler's  feriings  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  but  he  had  a  soul  above 

pants,  and  chaiis,  and  floats,  and  such  trifles ;  although,  like  all  great 

men,  he  did  not  demise  little  things.     Many  a  day  had  he  sat  on  old 

Fa&er  Thames  staring,  with  eager  expectation,  at  a  gaudy  float,  as  if 

•11  his  earthly  hopes  were  dependent  on  its  motions ;  and  many  a 

•trogg^ing  fidi  had  he  whipped  out  of  the  muddy  waters  with  a  shout 

of  joy.    Bat  he  thon^t  of  those  days,  nocw,  with  the  feelings  of  an  old 

x2 
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soldier  wbo,  retaming  from  the  wan  to  hia  parenW  abode,  beholds  the 
drum  and  pop-gun  of  his  childhood.  He  recalled  the  pleasures  of  the 
punt  with  patronizing  kindliness,  and  gaied  majestically  on  crag,  and 
glen,  and  bright^  glancing  stream,  while  he  pressed  his  foot  upon  the 
purple  heath,  and  put  up  his  fishing-rod  ! 

Mr.  Sudbeny  was  in  his  element  now.  The  deep  flush  on  his 
gladsome  countenance  indicated  the  turmoil  of  combined  romance  and 
delight  which  raged  within  his  heaving  chesty  and  which  he  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  breaking  forth  into  an  idiotic  cheer.  He  was 
alone,  as  we  have  said.  He  was  purposely  so.  He  felt  that,  as  yet, 
no  member  of  his  fiimily  coulcT  possibly  sympathise  with  his  feelings. 
It  was  better  that  they  should  not  witness  emotions  which  they  could 
not  thoroughly  understand.  Moreover,  he  wished  to  surprise  them  with 
the  result  of  his  prowess — in  regard  to  which  his  belief  was  tmlimited. 
He  felt,  besides,  that  it  was  better  there  should  be  no  witness  to  the 
trifling  failures  which  might  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  first  essay  of 
one  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  angling  as  practised  in  these 
remote  glens. 

The  pool  beside  which  Mr.  Sudberry  stood  was  one  which  Hector 
Macdonaid  had  pointed  out  as  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  river.  It 
lay  at  the  tail  of  a  rapid,  had  an  eddy  in  it^  and  a  rippling,  oily  surfiu^. 
The  banks  were  in  places  free  from  underwood,  and  only  a  few  small 
trees  grew  near  the  banks.  The  shadow  of  the  mountain,  which  reared 
its  rugged  crest  close  to  it,  usually  darkened  the  surEace,  but  at  the  time 
we  write  of  a  glowing  sun  poured  its  rays  into  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  pool — a  £eu^  which  filled  Mr.  8udberry,  in  his  ignorance,  with 
delight;  but  which,  had  he  known  better,  would  have  overwhelmed 
him  with  dismay.  In  the  present  instance  it  happened  that  ''ignorance 
was  bliss/'  for  as  every  fish  in  the  pool  was  watching  the  angler  with 
grave  upturned  eyes  while  he  put  up  his  rod,  and  would  as  soon  have 
attempted  to  swallow  Mr.  Sudberry's  hat  as  leap  at  his  artificial  flies, 
it  was  well  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  &ct,  otherwise  his  joy  of 
heart  would  have  been  turned  into  sorrow  sooner  than  there  was  any 
occasion  ^or. 

Musiog  on  piscatorial  scenes  past,  present^  and  to  come,  Mr.  Sudbeny 
passed  the  line  through  the  rings  of  his  rod  with  trembling  and  excited 
fingers.  While  thus  engaged,  he  observed  a  break  on  the  surface  of  the 
pool,  and  a  fish  caused  a  number  of  rings  to  form  on  the  water  ^  these 
floated  toward  him  as  if  to  invite  him  on*  Mr.  Sudberry  was  red-hot 
now  with  hope  and  expectation.  It  was  an  enormous  trout  that  had 
nsen.     Most  trouts  that  are  seen,  but  not  caught^  are  enormous  ! 
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There  ~  is  no  pleasure  without  its  alloy.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  course  of  true  sporty  any  more  than  that  of  true  lore,  should 
run  smooth.  Mr.  Sudberry's  ruddy  fsjce  suddenly  turned  pale  when  he 
discoTered  that  he  had  forgotten  his  fishing  book !  Each  pocket  in  his 
coat  was  slapped  and  plunged  into  with  vehement  haste,  while  drops  of 
cold  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead.  It  was  not  to  be  found. 
Suddenly  he  recollected  the  basket  at  his  back :  wrenching  it  open,  he 
found  the  book  there,  and  joy  again  suffused  his  visaga 

Selecting  his  best  line  and  hooks — as  pointed  out  to  him  by  Hector^ 
Mr.  Sudberry  let  out  a  few  yards  of  line,  and  prepared  for  action. 
Remembering  the  adyice  and  example  of  his  friend,  he  made  his  first 
cast. 

Ha !  not  so  bad.  The  line  fell  rather  closer  to  the  bank  on  which 
he  stood  than  was  consiatent  with  the  vigour  of  the  cast ;  but  never  mind, 
the  next  would  be  better !  The  next  vxia  better.  The  line  went  out  to 
its  full  extent,  and  came  down  on  the  water  with  such  a  splash  that  no 
trout  in  its  senses  would  have  looked  at  the  place  for  an  hour  afterwards. 
But  Mr.  Sudberry  was  ignorant  of  this,  so  he  went  on  hopefully. 

As  yet  the  line  was  short,  so  he  let  out  half-a-dozen  yards  boldly,  and 
allowed  the  stream  to- draw  it  straight.  Then,  making  a  violent  effort, 
he  succeeded  in  causing  it  to  descend  in  a  series  of  circles  close  to  his 
feet !  This,  besides  being  unexpected,  was  embarrassing.  Determined 
to  succeed,  he  made  another  cast,  and  caught  the  top  branch  of  a  small 
tree,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  forgotten.  There  the  hooks 
remained  fixed. 

A  deep  sigh  broke  from  the  excited  man  as  he  gazed  ruefully  up  at 
the  tree.  Under  a  sudden  and  violent  impulse,  he  tried  to  pull  the 
tackle  forcibly  away.  This  would  not  do.  He  tried  again  till  the  rod 
bent  almost  double,  and  he  was  filled  with  amazement  to  find  that  the 
casting-line,  though  no  thicker  than  a  thread,  could  stand  such  a  pulL 
StiU  the  books  held  on.  Laying  down  his  rod,  he  wiped  his  forehead 
and  sighed  again. 

But  Mr.  Sudberry  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  thwarted.  Recalling 
the  days  of  his  boyhood,  he  cast  off  his  coat  and  nimbly  shinned  up  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  In  a  few  minutes  he  reached  the  top  branch  and 
seized  it.  At  that  moment  the  bough  on  which  he  stood  gave  way,  and 
he  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  terrible  crash,  bringing  the  top  branch 
along  with  him !  Gathering  himself  up,  he  carefully  manipulated  his 
neck  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  was  broken.  He  found  that  it  was 
not ;  but  the  line  was,  so  he  sat  down  quietly  on  the  bank  and  repkused 
it  with  a  new  one. 
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Before  Mr.  Sudberry  left  that  spot  an  the  bank  bedde  the  dark  pool 
he  had  caught  the  tree  four  times  and  his  hat  twioe^^bnt  ha  had  oaaght 
no  tront.  "  They're  not  taking  to-day,  that's  it,"  ]»e  muttered  sadly  to 
himself;  "but  oome,  cheer  up,  old  fellow,  and  try  a  new  fly.'' 

Thus  encouraged,  by  himseli^  Mr.  Sadbeny  selected  a  large  bine  fly 
with  a  black  head,  red  wings,  and  a  long  yellow  tail  It  was  a  gorgeous, 
and,  he  thought,  a  tempting  creature,  bat  the  trout  were  evidoitly  not 
of  the  same  opinion.  For  several  hours  the  unfortunate  piacator  flogged 
'^le  water  in  vain.  He  became  Tory  hot  during  this  prolonged  exertion, 
stumbled  into  Beveral  holes,  and  wetted  both  legs  up  to  the  knees,  had  his 
cap  brushed  off  more  than  once  by  overhanging  branches,  and  entaa^ed 
bis  line  grievously  while  in  the  act  of  picking  it  up,  bruised  his  shins 
several  times,  and  in  short  got  so  much  knocked  about,  battered^  and 
worried,  that  he  b^an  to  feel  in  a  state  of  mental  and  physical 
dishevelment. 

Still  his  countenance  did  not  betcay  mudi  of  his  feelings.  He  fonnd 
fishing  more  difficult  in  all  respects  than  he  had  expected;  but  what 
then  ?  Was  he  going  to  give  way  to  disgust  at  the  first  disappointment  t 
Certainly  not  Was  be  going  to  fail  in  parseveranoe  now,  aiter  having 
established  a  reputation  iov  that  quality  during  a  long  commercial  life 
in  the  capital  of  England  %  Decidedly  not.  Was  that  eneigy,  that 
vigour,  that  fervour  of  character  for  wiuch  he  was  noted  to  &il  him  here*- 
here,  in  an  uncivilized  country,  where  it  was  so  much  reqnired — after 
having  been  the  means  of  raising  him  fix>m  a  humble  station  to  one  of 
affluence ;  after  having  enabled  him  to  crush  through  all  difficultififli 
small  or  great,  as  well  as  having  caused  him  to  sweep  hecatombs  of 
crockery  to  deatmctaon  with  his  ooteit-tails  9     Indubitably  not ! 

Glowing  with  such,  thoughts,  the  dauntless  man  pressed  his  cap  on 
his  brow,  pressed  his  lips  together  with  a  firm  smile,  firowned  good* 
bumouredly  at  fi^te  and  the  water,  and  continued  bis  unflagging,  tiiotigh 
not  unflogging^  way. 

So,  the  hot  sun  beat  down  upon  him  until  evening  drew  on  apace 
and  then  the  midges  came  out  The  tarments  which  Mr.  Sudberry 
endured  after  this  were  positively  awfiil,  and  the  struggles  that  he  made, 
in  the  bravery  of  his  cheerful  heart;  to  bearup  against  them,  were  worthy 
of  a  hero  of  romance.  His  sufiSszings  were  all  the  more  terrible  and 
exasperating,  that^  at  first,  they  came  in  the  shape  of  an  effect  without  a 
cause.  The  dan  of  his&ce  and  hands  began  to  inflame  and  to  iteh  beyond 
endurance — ^to  his  great  surprise;  for  the  midges  were  so  ezoeedinc^y 
small  and  light,  that,  being  deeply  intent  on  his  line,  he  did  not  observe 
them.     He  had  heard  of  midges,  no  doubt ;  but  never  having  ^een  them, 
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and  "beiBg  altogether  ^igroased  in  Iub  oooupation,  he  nev^  thought  of 
them  for  a  moment,  He  only  became  aware  of  ever-increasing  uneasiness, 
and  exhibited  a  t^ulencj  to  rub  the  badb  of  his  hands  violently  on  his 
trousers,  and  to  polish  his  countenance  with  his  cufb. 

It  must  be  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  sun,  he  thought — ^yes,  that  was 
it ;  of  course,  that  would  go  off  soon,  and  he  wouM  become  case-hardened, 
A  regular  mountaineer  1  Ha  1  was  that  a  trouti  Yes,  that  must  hav« 
been  one  at  last ;  to  be  sure,  there  were  seveml  atones  and  eddies  near  the 
spot  where  it  rose,  but  he  knew  the  difference  between  the  curl  of  an 
eddy  now,  and  the  splash  of  a  trout ;  he  would  throw  over  the  exact  spot, 
which  was  just  a  foot  or  two  above  a  moss-covered  stone  that  peeped  out 
of  the  water.  He  did  so,  and  caught  it — ^the  stooe,  not  the  trout — and 
the  hooks  remained  fixed  in  the  slimy  green  moss. 

Mr.  Sudbenry  scratched  his  head  and  felt  inclined  to  stamp.  He  even 
•experienced  a  wild  desire  to  cast  his  rod  violently  into  the  river  and 
walk  home  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  but  he  restrained  himself. 
Pulling  on  the  line  s(»newhat  recklessly,  the  hook  came  away,  to  his 
immense  delight^  trailing  a  long  thread  of  the  green  moss  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Sudberxy  now  took  to  heading  a  muttered  conversation  with 
himself — a  practice  which  was  by  no  means  new  to  him,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  wont  to  address  himself  in  curiously  disrespectful  terms. 
''  Come,  come^  John,  my  boy,  don't  be  cast  down  \    Nevef  say  die  !    Hope, 

ay,  hope  told  a  flatter Hallo !  was  that  a  rise  ?    No,  it  must  have  been 

anoU&er  of  these — ^what  can  be  the  matter  with  your  skin  to-day,  John  1 
I  don't  believe  it's  the  sun  after  alL  The  sun  never  drove  any  one  frantic. 
Never  mind ;  cheer  up,  old  cock  1  That  seems  a  veiy  likely  hole — a  beau- 
tifiil — ^be«u-ti — steady  1  That  was  a  good  cast — the  best  youVe  made 
to-day,  my  buck;  try  it  again — ha  I  ss — si  caught  again  as  I'm  a  Dutch- 
man. This  is  too  bad.  Beally,  you  know — well,  you've  come  off  easier 
than  might  have  been  expected  Now  then,  softly.  What  oan  be  the 
matter  with  your  ^ibcel — surely — it  cannot  be'*  (Mr.  Sudberry's  heart  pal- 
pitated at  the  thou^t)  ''the  meoiiks  1  Oh  1  impossible,  poohl  pooh !  you 
had  the  measles  when  you  were  a  baby,  of  course^— d'ye  know,  John, 
you're  not  quite  sure  of  that  Fevers,  too,  occasionally  come  on  with 
extreme— dear  me,  how  hot  it  is,  and  what  a  time  you  have  been  fishing, 
you  stupid  fellow,  without  a  rise.     It  must  be  getting  lata" 

Mr.  Sudberxy  stopped  with  a  startled  look  as  he  said  this.  He  glanced 
at  the  sun,  pulled  out  his  watoh,  gazed  at  it  with  unutterable  surprise^  put 
it  to  his  ear,  and  groaned. 

"Too  late!  half-past  five;  dinner  at  &9e — ^punctually!  Oh!  Mary, 
Maiy,  won't  I  coteh  it  tonight !" 
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A  cloud  passed  over  tiie  sun  as  he  spoke.  Being  very  susceptible  to 
outward  infiueuoes,  the  gloom  of  the  shadow  descended  on  his  spirits  as 
well  as  his  person,  and  for  the  first  time  that  day  a  look  of  deep  dejection 
overspread  his  countenance. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  violent  twitch  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  the  reel  spun 
round  with  a  sharp  whirr-r,  and  every  nerve  in  Mr.  Sudberry's  sjrstem 
received  an  electric  shock  as  he  bent  forward,  straddled  his  legs,  and 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  fliilg  the  trout  over  his  head. 

The  slender  rod  would  not,  however,  permit  of  such  treatment.  It  bent 
double,  and  the  excited  piscator  was  £Bdn  to  wind  up—an  operation  which 
he  performed  so  hastily  that  the  line  became  entagled  with  the  winch  of 
the  reel,  which  brought  it  to  a  dead  lock.  With  a  gasp  of  anxiety  he 
flung  down  the  rod,  and  seizing  the  line  with  his  hands,  hauled  out  a 
beautiful  yellow  trout  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  weight,'  and  five 
or  six  inches  long. 

To  describe  the  joy  of  Mr.  Sudberry  at  this  piece  of  good  fortune  were 
next  to  impossible.  Sitting  down  on  his  fishing-basket^  with  the  trout 
full  iu  view,  he  drew  forth  a  small  flask  of  sherry,  a  slice  of  bread,  and  a 
lump  of  cheese,  and  proceeded  then  and  there  to  regale  himself.  He  cared 
nothing  now  for  the  loss  of  his  dinner ;  no  thought  gave  he  to  the 
anticipated  scold  from  n^lected  Mrs.  Sudberry.  He  gave  full  scope  to 
his  joy  at  the  catching  of  this,  his  first  trout.  He  looked  up  at  thedoud 
that  obscured  the  sun,  and  forgave  it,  little  thinking,  innocent  maOi 
that  the  said  cloud  had  done  him  a  good  turn  that  day.  He  smiled 
benignantly  on  water,  earth,  and  sky.  He  rubbed  his  face,  and  when  he 
did  BO  he  thought  of  the  measles  and  laughed— laughed  heax^Jy^<^^J 
that  time  he  had  discovered  the  true  cause  of  his  misery  ;  and  although 
we  cannot  venture  to  say  that  he  forgave  the  midges,  sure  wq  are  that 
he  greatly  was  mollified  towards  them* 

Does  any  ignonmt  or  cynical  leader  deem  Bach  an  extravagance  of 
delight  inconsistent  with  so  trifling  an  occasion  f  Let  him  ponder  before 
he  ventures  to  exclaim  *'  Ridiculous  ! "  Let  him  look  round  upon  this 
busy,  whirling,  incomprehensible  world,  and  note  how  its  laughing  ^^od 
weeping  multitucles  are  ofttunes  tickled  to  uproarious  merriment,  or 
whelmed  in  gloomy  woe,  by  the  veriest  trifles,  and  then  let  him  try  to 
look  with  sympathy  on  Mr.  Sudberry  and  his  first  trout 

Having  carefully  deposited  the  fish  iu  his  basket,  he  once  more  resumed 
his  rod  and  his  expectations.  But  if  the  petty  annoyances  that  beset  our 
friend  in  the  fore  part  of  that  day  may  be  styled  harassing,  those  with 
which  he  was  overwhelmed  towards  evening  may  be  called  exasperatmg' 
First  of  al)  he  broke  the  top  of  his  rod,  a  misfortune  which  broke  his  heart 
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entiielj.  Bat,  rocolleotixig  suddenly  tbat  he  had  three  spare  top-pieces 
in  the  bntt^  his  heart  'was  cemented  and  bonnd  up,  so  to  speak,  in  a  rough 

and  ready  manner.     Next,  he  stepped  into  a  hole,  which'  turned  out  to 

> 

be  three  feet  deep,  so  that  he  'was  instantly  soaked  up  to  the  waist. 
Beiog  extremely  hot^  besides  having  grown  quite  reckless,  Mr.  Sudberry 
did  not  mind  this ;  it  was  pleasantly  cooling.  He  was  cheei^  too,  at 
the  moment,  by  the  re-appearance  of  the  sun,  which  shone  out  as  bright 
as  ever,  wanning  his  heart  (poor,  ignorant  man !)  and,  all  unknown  to  him, 
damaging  his  chancy  of  catching  any  more  jQsh  at  that  time. 

Soon  after  this  he  came  to  a  part  of  the  river  where  it  flowed  through 
extremely  rugged  rocks,  and  plunged  over  one  or  two  precipices,  sending 
up  cbuds  of  grey  mist  and  a  duU  roar  which  overawed  him,  and  depressed 
his  spirits.  This  latter  effect  was  still  further  increased  by  the  bruising 
of  his  shins  and  elbows,  which  resulted  from  the  rough  nature  of 
the  ground.  He  became  qtdte  expert  now  in  hanking  on  bushes  and 
disentangling  the  line,  ancl  experienced  a  growing  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying  that  '< practice  makes  perfect*'  He  cast  better,  he  hanked 
ofiener,  and  he  disentangled  more  easily,  than  he  had  done  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  day.     The  midges,  too,  increased  as  evening  advanced. 

Presently  he  came  upon  a  picturesque  portion  of  the  stream  where  the 
waters  warbled  and  curled  in  little  easy-going  rapids,  miniature  falls,  and 
deep,  oily  pooI&  Being  an  angler  by  nature,  though  not  by  practice  (as 
yet),  he  felt  that  there  must  be  something  there.  A  row  of  natural 
ste^^ing-stones  ran  out  towards  a  splendid  pool,  in  which  he  felt  assured 
there  must  be  a  laxge. trout — ^perhaps  a  grilse.  His  modesty  forbade  him 
to  hint  *'  a  salmon,"  even  to  himself 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  as  every  one  knows,  to  step  from  one  stone 
to  another  in  a  river,  especially  when  the  water  flowing  between  runs 
swift  and  deep.  Mr.  Sudberry  found  it  so.  In  his  effort  to  approach 
Uie  pool  in  question,  which  lay  under  the  opposite  bank,  he  exhibited 
not  a  few  of  the  postures  of  the  rope-dancer  and  the  acrobat ;  but  he 
succeeded,  for  Mr.  Sudberry  was  a  man  of  indomitable  pluck. 

Standing  on  a  small  stone,  carefully  balanced,  and  with  his  feet  close 
tc^ther,  he  made  a  beautiful  cast.  It  was  gracefully  done;  it  was 
vigorously,  manfully  done — considering  the  difficulty  of  the  position, 
and  the  voracity  of  the  midges — and  would  have  been  undoubtedly 
sneceasful  but  for  the  branch  of  a  tree  which  grew  on  the  opposite  bank 
and  oveiirang  the  stream.  This  branch  Mr.  Sudberry,  in  his  eagerness, 
had  not  observed.  In  casting,  he  thrust  the  end  of  his  rod  violently  into 
it ;  the  line  twirled  in  dire  confusion  round  the  leaves  and  small  boughs, 
and  the  drag  hook,  as  if  to  taunt  him,  hung  down  within  a  foot  of  his  nose. 
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Mr.  Sudbeny  in  despair  made  &  desperate  graap  at  this  and  caught  it. 
More  than  that — ^it  caught  him,  and  sunk  into  his  forefinger  over  the  barb, 
so  that  he  could  not  get  it  out.  The  rook  on  which  he  stood  was  too  narrow 
to  admit  of  much  movement,  much  less  to  permit  of  his  resting  the  butt  of 
his  rod  on  it,  even  if  that  had  been  practicable — which  it  was  not,  owing  to 
the  line  being  fast  to  the  bough,  and  the  reel  in  a  state  of  dead-lock  from 
some  indescribable  mancBuvre  to  -which  it  had  previously  been  subjected* 

There  he  stood,  the  very  personification  of  despair ;  but  while  staod- 
ing  there  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  best  method  of  releasing  his 
line  without  breaking  it  or  further  damaging  his  rod  Alaa  !  fortune, 
in  this  instance,  did  not  favour  the  brave.  While  he  was  looking  up  in 
rueful  contemplation  of  the  havoc  above,  and  then  down  at  his  pierced 
and  captured  finger,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  with  a  heavy  plunge  into 
deep  water.  That  settled  the  question.  The  whole  of  his  tackle 
remained  attached  to  the  fatal  bough,  excepting  the  hook  in  his  finger, 
with  which,  and  the  remains  of  his  fishing-rod,  he  floundeied  to  the  shore. 

Mr.  Sudberr/s  first  act  on  gaining  the  land  was  to  look  into  his 
basket,  where,  to  his  great  relief  the  trout  was  still  reposing.  His  next 
was  to  pick  up  his  hat,  which  wassailing  in  aneddj  fifty  jarda down  the 
stream.  Then  he  squeeised  the  water  out  of  his  garments,  took  down 
his  rod,  with  a  heavy  sigh  strangely  mingled  with  a  triumphant  smile, 
and  turned  his  steps  homeward  just  as  the  sun  began  to  dip  behind  the 
peaks  of  the  distant  hills. 

To  his  surprise  and  relief^  Mrs.  Sudbeny  did  not  scold  when,  about 
an  hour  later,  he  entered  the  hall  or  porch  of  the  White  House  with  the 
deprecatory  air  of  a  dog  that  knows  he  has  been  misbdiaving,  and  with 
the  general  aspect  of  a  drowned  rat.  His  wife  had  been  terribly  anxious 
about  his  non-arrival,  and  the  joy  she  felt  on  seeing  him  safe  and  well, 
induced  her  to  forget  the  scold. 

*'  Oh !  John  dear,  quick,  get  off  your  clothes,"  was  her  first 
exclamation. 

As  for  Jacky,  he  uttered  a  cheer  of  delight  and  amazement  at  beholding 
his  father  in  such  a  woeful  plight ;  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  in  a  state  of  impish  triumph  ;  for,  had  not  his  own  &ther  come 
home  in  the  same  wet  and  draggled  condition  as  that  in  which  he  himself 
had  presented  himself  to  Mrs.  Brown  earUer  in  the  day,  and  for  which 
he  had  received  a  sound  whipping]  "  Hooray  1"  and  with  that  the 
amiable  child  went  off  to  inform  lus  worthy  nurse  that  '<  papa  was  as 
bad  a  boy  as  himself — ^badder,  in  fiict ;  for  he  [Jacky]  had  only  been  in  the 
water  up  to  the  waist^  while  papa  had  gone  into  it  head  and  heeb  I" 

(To  he  covUinued,) 
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AT  A  CIRCUS! 

(from  our  OWir  CORRESPOITDENT.) 

S  one  who  has  undertaken  the  duties  of  '*  your  own  correspondent  "at 
many  of  the  great  sightsof  thepresent  year,  I  naturally  feel  myself  in 
a  hr  more  dignified  position  than  when  my  effusions  appeared  in  your  pages 
imder  the  modest  signature  of  ''  Schoolboy ;"  and  although  I  experience 
some  slight  treiodation  at  the  thought  of  the  important  post  which  you 
lucre  assigned  to  me,  yet,  judgLog  from  the  many  manifest  signs  of  &vour 
vhieh  '^The  Schoollx^  Letters  "  met  with,  I  hope  that  in  my  new  cba- 
lacter  my  contributions  will  prove  acceptable  to  almost  *'  Every  Boy  f  for, 
although  it  may  be  uiged  that  reports  of  some  of  the  events  I  shall  feebly 
attempt  to  chronicle  will  ako  appear  in  the  London  newspapers,  yet  I 
trust  that  my  account  will  yet  be  welcome  to  Town  Boys,  and  if  to  them, 
haw  much  more  to  your  friends  in  the  country,  and  some  of  our  distant 
colonies  !  I  also  feel  well  aware  that^  as  '^  your  own  correspondent,"  I 
cumot  reasonably  expect  the  same  blindness  to  faidts  which  as  a  school- 
boy I  received  at  the  hands  or  rather  eyes  of  your  subscribers,  and  that 
I  shall  now  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as  my  adult  literary  brothers. 
This  idea  makes  me  feel,  I  frankly  admits  rather  nervous,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  craved  a  little  extra  space  to  inform  your  readers 
of  the  £M3t8  just  mentioned,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  lenient  judges, 
and  not  act  on  Iago*s  principle,  about  being  nothing  if  not  criticaL] 

I  fi>rtiuiately  have  the  extreme  pleasure  of  beiog  called  uncle  by  one  of 
the  prettieat  little  lads  of  eight  years  old  imaginable.  When  he  is  dressed 
in  his  trim  little  knickerbockers,  with  his  fair  curly  hair  well  brushed, 
his  httle  small-featuied  &ce  looks  so  comical  and  fascinating,  that  I  defy 
any  one  to  prevent  him  doing  just  as  he  pleases ;  and,  although  he  is  a 
Fe^  amiable  boy,  and  one  who  would  do  anything  rather  than  cause  grief — 
alx^wbo  nev^buyssixpennyworth  of  sweetstuff  without  giving  the  best 
part  of  it  away — ^y  et  I  must  own  that  in  his  conduct  towards  me  he  is  some- 
times strangely  tyrannical,  and  never  quite  so  respectful  as  my  avuncular 
position  demands.  He  se^ns  to  look  upon  me  as  a  sort  of  watchman, 
vho  is  to  take  him  wherever  he  wants  to  go,  without  the  slightest  oppo- 
Qtion ;  but  I  must  not  complain,  poor  little  fellow  I  His  &ther,  my 
eister^s  husband,  died  four  years  ago,  so  that  my  dear  little  nephew 
Charley  has  come  to  look  upon  me  as  a  sort  of  paternal  relative.     Well, 
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Master  Charley,  not  content  with  two  pantomimes,  visits  to  the  Colos- 
seum, Polytechnic,  and  the  Zoological  Qardens,'  insisted  that  I  should 
take  him  to  a  grand  equestrian  entertainment  at  Islington,  as  one  of 
his  friends,  another  curly-haired  little  boy,  with  whom  he  walks  hand- 
in-hand  to  school  every  morning,  had  been  there,  and  had  pronounced  it 
''the  splendidest  thing  he  ever  saw." 

KnQwing  ^w  futile  resistance  was,  I  at  once  trudged  off  to  the  box- 
office  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  having  secured  two  reserved  seats  in 
the  best  part  of  the  house— for  Charley  is  a  little  aristocrat  in  his  way — 
I  returned  home  to  dine,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening  of  the  27th  of 
January,  in  the  present  year,  I  drove  up  to  pay  sister's  hotise.  Of  course, 
when  I  arrived,  Master  Charley  was  not  dressed.  I  was  informed  that, 
under  the  supervision  of  his  nurse,  he  had  been  absent  in  his  room 
already  half  an  hour,  and  that,  on  being  informed  of  my  arrival,  he 
sent  to  request  that  his  uncle  would  quietly  sit  down  and  wait. 

After  twirling  my  thumbs  for  ten  minutes,  in  the  little  fellow  marched, 
dressed  in  his  best  suit  of  knickerbockers,  with  a  natty  pair  of  violet 
stockings,  which  showed  the  symmetrical  proportions  of  his  well-shaped 
legs.  Alter  shaking  hands  with  me  in  his  usual  patronising  manner,  he 
called  for  his  velvet  cap  and  his  dark  green  kid  gloves,  which,  by-the-by, 
took  both  his  mamma  and  the  nurse  five  minutes  to  put  on,  during  which 
time  Charley  did  nothing  but  worry  about  being  late.  As  soon  as  he 
had  donned  his  cap  off  we  went,  but  just  as  we  entered  the  cab  nothing 
would  suit  Charley  but  that  he  must  go  back  to  kiss  his  mamma,  and  to 
console  her  with  the  &ct  that  we  should  be  back  in  capital  time,  eleven 
o'clock  at  the  latest.  Then  it  struck  him  that  his  appearance  would  be  more 
dignified  if  he  took  with  him  his  cane,  which  was  given  to  him  on  Christ- 
mas-day,  and  five  minutes  were  therefore  cut  to  waste  whUe  all  the  estab- 
lishment searched  for  it.  The  cane  was  at  last  discovered  behind  the  water- 
butt  in  the  back  garden,  where  the  young  gentleman  had  placed  it  in 
readiness  for  his  next  chase  after  the  cats — a  pursuit  he  was  very  fond  of, 
although  as  he  never  by  any  chance  got  within  five  yards  of  one,  his  plea- 
sure must  have  been  almost  purely  of  an  anticipatory  nature.  At  last 
we  were  off,  and,  after  a  wearisome  drive,  we  at  length  reached  our  desti- 
nation. I  say  wearisome  advisedly,  for  the  cab  was  shaky,  the  horse 
was  old,  and  the  driver  was  deaf  and  stupid.  Now,  such  a  combination 
is  not  likely  to  produce  a  pleasant  jaunt  under  any  circuifistances  ;  and 
when,  in  addition  to  these  defects,  I  mention  that  the  streets  were  "  up*' 
in  almost  every  direction,  and  that  we  had  to  go  round  I  don't  know  How 
many  miles  ;  that  Charley  did  not  sit  stiU  for  an  instant,  but  ran  several 
hundred  yards  inside  the  cab  during  the  journey ;  that  he  asked  a  fresh 
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question  evezy  jninute,  and  dropped  his  cane  and  made  me  pick  it  up 
from  the  damp  straw  about  every  other  minute,  I  think  all  must 
allow  that  I  might  well  be  glad  to  leave  the  vehicle. 

On  taking  our  seats  in  the  immense  hall,  I  was  veiy  much  struck  with 
its  oolosBal  proportions  and  wonderful  suitability  for  equestrian  purposes. 
Almost  the  whole  building  was  transformed  into  a  ring,  or  rather  an 
oblong,  rounded  at  the  comers,  of  about  a  hundred  yards  in  length,  while 
in  the  centreof  it,  and  just  between  the  band  and  the  reserved  seats,  was 
a  small  circle  or  circus,  in  which  the  first  part  of  the  performance  took 
piaoe.  When  we  entered,  a  boy  and  a  girl  about  twelve  yearsof  age,  clad 
in  Highland  costume,  were  careering  on  two  listless  dappled  horses,  who 
went  round  apd  round  in  a  very  mechanical  manner,  while  a  dozen  gen- 
tlemrai,  who  looked  like  grooms,  with  clean  faces,  whose  lower  parts  were 
drened  in  white  tights  and  red  Hessian  boots,  and  whose  upper  portions 
were  adorned  by  short  coats,  brass-buttoned,  which  were  fastened  tightly, 
but  well  thrown  open  at  the  chest,  in  order  to  show  a  good  quantity  of 
spotless  linen,  looked  at  the  performance  with  the  greatest  interest,  as  if 
it  was  the  first  sight  of  its  kind  they  had  ever  seen.  The  two  children, 
who  were  called  ''The  Caledonian  Lovers,"  showed  their  mutual  affection, 
as  soon  as  the  steeds  returned  to  their  stalls,  by  dancing  a  Highland  reel 
on  the  carpet  in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and  -then  made  way  for  Master 
Perksandhis  trained  pony.  This  youth,  who  certainly  did  not  look  more  than 
five  years  old,  for  he  was  very  small,  and  wore  little  white  socks,  and  a 
pretty  yeUow  frock,  adorned  with  red  ribbon,  at  once  mounted  his  trained 
pony,  and  without  the  aid  of  stirrups  galloped  round  the  ring  as  easily  as 
possible.  Then  the  pony  jumped  over  poles,  held  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground ;  next  he  sprang  on  a  small  platform,  and  with  his  fore  feet,  which 
were  adorned  with  bells, 'beat  time  while  the  band  played  a  polka  and  a 
hornpipe ;  then  Master  Perks  perkUy  descended,  and  made  the  pony  lie 
down  and  feign  death,  while  he  expressed  his  grief  by  rubbing  his  fore- 
head with  both  his  little  hands.  The  juvenile  wonder  now  reposed  on 
the  pony's  back  and  head,  and,  alter  he  had  rested  for  a  few  minutes, 
commanded  the  animal  to  rise.  His  wish  having  been  complied  with^ 
both  retired  amidst  loud  c^plause. 

Charley,  who  had  been  sitting,  wrapped  in  silent  admiration,  and  in  his 
little  top-ooat^  now  returned  to  his  former  self,  in  consequence  of  the  won- 
drous jumping  of  a  down,  who  vaulted  over  six  chairs  placed  in  a  line,  one 
after  the  other.  This  portion  of  the  entertainment  was  called  in  the  bill 
''A  Comic  Intermdde,"  an  agreeable  combination  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish languages,  which  has  unfortunately  become  veiy  common  in  many  of 
oar  ^itertalnmenta.  In  my  opinion,  interlude  is  a  much  better  word  than 
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its  French  equivalent^  irUermide,  besideB  haviiu^  the  advantage  d  being 
understood  by  the  people  present,  many  of  wh<Hn  must  have  left  the^hall 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  interm^e  meant  vaoltii^.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  part  vre  were  treated  to  a  performance  of  selections  from  Fcmst, 
upon  a  grand  organ,  whilst  two  little  boys  behind  us  were  regaled  by 
their  indulgent  papa  with  two  large  oranges,  which  they  commenced 
sucking  industriously,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Charley,  who  leaning  back 
on  his  chair,  with  his  little  purple-stockinged  legs  erossed,  and  his  thumbs 
thrust  into  his  waistcoat  at  the  shoulders,  had  given  himself  up  to 
thought  about  the  wonders  he  had  seen.  Soon,  however,  he  was  aroosed 
by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  orange-peel  on  his  curly  hair.  Starting  up,  he 
tumedround  hastUy  and  looked  in  such  a  dignified  manner  at  his  diminu- 
tive assailant,  that  the  poor  little  fellow  was  quite  struck  with  awe,  and 
humbly  put  the  remaining  portion  of  the  peel  of  his  orange  into  his  trousers 
pocket,  where  it  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  performance. 

The  attendants  now  cleared  away  the  sides  of  the  small  drous,  and 
the  whole  arena  was  henceforward  devoted  to  the  display  of  the  differ^t 
sights.  We  were  soon  treated  to  some  capital  vaulting,  in  which  a  Mr. 
Barnes,  the  champion  vaulter  c^  the  world,  turned  head  over  heels  sixty- 
one  times,  without  stoj^ing !  Master  Charley  was,  however,  more 
amused  at  the  attempts  of  two  clowns,  who  ^ideavoured  to  vault  well, 
and  yet  insisted  in  getting  continually  in  each  other's  way,  whereon  one 
kicked  the  other  down,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  juvenile  portion  of 
the  audience,  who  always  seem  to  take  the  keenest  delight  in  the  ii\jiiries 
infiicted  upon  the  performers^  whether  they  are  struck  in  the  fiice,  burnt 
by  red-hot  pokers,  or  mercilessly  maltreated  by  the  down,  who  keeps 
the  halfpence,  and  inflicts  the  kicks  upon  his  ccHurade.  Charley  being 
possessed  of  an  inquiring  mind,  incessantly  asked  me  what  one  down 
meant  by  constantly  saying  ^Htmp  Uk  T  and,  although  I  tried  to 
persuade  him  that  it  was  probably  the  French  equivalent  for  the  En^h 
down's  ''  Here  we  are  !**  he  seemed  in  no  way  satisfied.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  events  of  the  evening^s  entertainment  was  a  cifpital 
representation  of  a  steeple-ohase,  in  which  four  men,  dressed  in  jock^ 
dothes,  raced  round  the  arena  five  tin^es^  clearing  four  hedges  in  theu: 
progress.  It  was  a  most  exdting  race,  and  was  evidantiy  keenly  relished 
by  the  audience,  who^  when  the  winner  was  presented  wi&  a  gold  cup, 
compelled  him  to  ride  round  once  more,  so  that  all  might  have  a  good 
view  of  him  and  his  trophy.  As  soon  as  the  hedges  were  deared  away, 
a  loud  roar  was  heard,  and  two  cart-horses  dashed  in,  bearing  a  laiig^ 
cage,  mounted  on  a  truck,  containing  four  lions  and  a  lioness.  Mr. 
Crockett^  the  lion-tamer,  then  entered  the  cage,  and  by  inserting  his 
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head  in  the  mouths  of  his  performing  lions,  and  then  drawing  it  oat 
^ain,  showed  how  great  a  command  man's  intellect  can  obtain  over 
hrate  force.  It  was,  however,  rather  amusing  to  note  the  way  in  which 
one  of  the  familj  stood  on  its  hind  legs,  inserted  its  two  fore  paws 
between  the  top  bars  of  the  cage,  and  evidently  regarding  the  whole 
affiur  with  supreme  ocmtempt,  refused  to  more,  except  to  snatch  at  the 
whip  with  which  its  master  belaboured  its  sides.  The  lady  of  the  tribe, 
a  fine  lioness,  showed  her  agility  by  jumping  through  hoops  and  over 
poles,  whilst  two  of  her  Mends  sat  listlessly  upon  two  little  stands^ 
placed  half  the  height  of  the  cage,  and  the  other  lay  at  full  length  on 
the  floor,  looking  as  noble  and  dignified  as  we  imagine  the  British  Lion 
usually  does.  When  the  lions  had  satisfactorily  gone  through  their 
performances,  Mr.  Crockett  fired  five  pistols,  and  in  an  instant  opened 
the  door  of  the  cage,  sprang  out,  and  re&stened  it^  before  the  beasts 
could  think  of  moving.  The  applause  was  now  loud  and  general 
Charley  clapped  his  little  hands,  and  kioked  my  legs  with  his  feet, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  whilst  a  surly  old  gentleman  next  to  me  said 
that  it  was  a  most  improper  exhibition,  and  that  the  man's  head  would 
certainly  be  bitten  off  some  day. 

The  last  sight  of  this  wonderful  drcus,  the  like  of  which  I  believe  has 
nerer  been  seen  in  this  country  before,  was  a  grand  tournament,  in  which 
appeared  100  horses  and  406  performers. 

Mounted  kni^ts  in  armour,  their  squires,  retainers,  jesters,  at- 
tendants, archers,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  soldiery,  led  by  a  band,  formed 
a  most  imposing  spectacle^  the  effect  of  which  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  escorted  by  the  King 
and  Queen,  whose  appearance  was  not  only  dignified,  but  absolutely 
r^al.  As  they  marched  round  the  ring,  and  graciously  bpwed  to  the 
audience,  the  people  not  only  returned  their  salutes,  bitt  took  off  their 
hats.  All  seemed  impressed  with  their  noble  bearing  except  Charley, 
who  actually  laughed  at  the  King,  winked  at  his  royal  consort,  and 
Idased  his  hand  to  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty. 

As  soon  as  the  royal  spectators  had  taken  their  seats  on  a  raised  dais, 
the  sports  began.  Tilting  at  the  quintain,  or,  aoecnrding  to  the  programme, 
running  at  ihejautie  d  VtnUrcmce,  was  very  much  admired,  and  when- 
ever a  knight  caught  all  the  six  rings  on  his  lance,  he  was  loudly  and 
rapturously  applauded.  Targets  were  placed  on  the  ground,  and  knights, 
rushing  past  at  fuU  gallop,  stuck  their  darts  as  near  the  bulTs  eye  as  they 
oouH ;  then  clowns  on  hobby-horses  tilted  at  the  figure  of  a  Saracen, 
which  swung  round  and  hit  them  on  the  back  of  the  head  as  they  passed, 
whilst  a  buffoon,  in  striking  a  target,  caused  a  bucket  of  sawdust  to  fiJl 
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on  his  head,  and  retired,  covered  with  it  and  ignominy.  Two  knights 
now  dashed  at  each  other  full  tUt,  and  a  desperate  combat  ensued.  Time 
after  time  each  attempted  to  knock  the  other  off  his  horsey  until  when 
one  lost  his  lance,  both  sprang  to  the  earth,  and  fought  desperately, 
in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  weaporu  The  result  was,  that 
the  lance  went  through  (in  imagination)  one  cavalier,  who  was  left 
for  dying  on  the  field,  whilst  the  other,  after  bowing  to  the  Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty,  retired  to  quench  his  thirst  with  malmsey,  sack,  or 
canary.  Two  cavaliers,  armed  with  spiked  clubs,  joined  issue,  and  be- 
laboured each  other  fiercely,  without  attempting  to  guard  a  blow.  The 
spikes  were  either  very  soft,  or  their  bodies  were  very  hard,  for  one 
knight  inflicted  on  the  chest  of  the  other  at  least  twenty  blows,  before 
he  quietly  slipped  off  his  horse  and  expired.  And  now  the  contest 
became  general.  Knights  who  had  just  been  standing  side  by  dde,  and 
chatting  in  a  friendly  manner,  suddenly  seemed  to  bum  with  mutual 
hate,  for  they  at  once  hammered  into  each  other.  One  gallant  knight 
on  horseback  fought  against  five  mercenaries  6n  foot,  who  stood  about 
him  and  received  their  blows  in  turn,  whilst  a  sixth  tied  a  string  round 
his  horse*s  hind  legs,  and  dragged  it  to  earth,  where  it  expired,  not  fix)m 
the  effects  of  the  blows  it  had  received,  but  probably  from  shame,  at  being 
thus  badly  treated.  The  poor  animal  must,  however,  have  been  consoled 
by  the  anguish  the  knight  expressed  at  his  loss.  He  stamped  on  the 
ground,  looked  mournfully  up  at  the  gaslights,  and  then  folded  his  arms ; 
nor  was  he  aroused  from  his  apathy  till  he  and  another  victorious 
compeer  were  summoned  to  the  throne  of  t]^e  Queen  of  Beauty,  who 
adorned  the  head  of  each  with  laurel,  whilst  the  retainers  shovelled  the 
dead  horse  upon  one  board,  and  pushed  a  live  one  upon  another  ;  the 
knights  then  mounted  their  respective  steeds,  and,  in  all  the  glare  of  red 
fire,  were  borne  off  amidst  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  a  delighted  audience. 
The  royal  party,  after  bowing  to  their  10,000  subjects  there  assembled, 
next  took  their  departure,  whilst  I,  with  my  precious  little  charge, 
sought  shelter  iu  a  cab. 

Although  during  the  evening  I  had  seen  many  noble  sights — ^gym- 
nastic, hippodromic,  and  pugilistic, — yet  the  sight  I  enjoyed  most  was  to 
see  Charley  in  the  cab,  mounted  on  my  foot,  which  he  called  four  bare- 
backed steeds,  moving  forward  an^  backwards,  whilst  he  beat  my  other  leg 
with  his  cane,  and  shouted  "JIoup  Idkl"  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  little 
lungs.  This,  however,  did  not  last  long.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  little 
curly  head  lay  asleep  on  my  shoulder,  nor  did  Charley  wake  till  we  reached 
home,  when  he  gave  his  mamma  such  a  tlirilliTig  account  of  the  sights  he 
had  beheld,  that  she— dear  woman — actually  promised  him  that  he  should 
pay  a  second  visit  to  this  the  best  circus  London  has  ever  seen. 
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YOUNG    MUNCHATJSEN; 

RELATED   AND   ILLUSTRATED  BT 

C.      H.      BENNETT, 

IN  TWELVE   '*  STOaiBS." 
STORY  THE  THIRD — OF  BATTLES. 

WHEN  I  colonized  the  South  Sea  Islands  with  Quakers,  methought 
that  my  natural  love  for  peace  and  quietness  would  at  once  be 
satisfied.     Alas  !  for  human  hopes.     Quakers  do  not 
^'^u^M.^^       tell  the  truth ;  and  I  am  again  thrown  back  upon  the 

world. 
Let  me  tell  you  of  my  battles. 

Even  of  such  paltry  affairs  as  that  conflict  with  revolted  convicts 
at  Portland,  where,  on  the  high  rocky  foreland,  the  keepers  all  wounded 
or  slain,  I  stood,  single-handed,  with  a  pitchfork,  against  a  thousand 
and  four  of  the  most  dangerous  ruffians  in  the  British  Isles.     What  did 

I  do?     I  pitchforked  them  over  into  the  sea,  where 

^  ^^?ATER.^^*"    ^^^y  ^®^P  s^a^engthen  that  breakwater,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  they  had  refused  to  assist. 
Once  again  have  I  warred  against  crime.    Last  winter  twelvemonth  I 
did  battle  with  the  garotters.    Returning  home  one  night  from  a  late 
dinner  at   Lord   Houghton's,  a  party   of  ten  (the  choicest  hands  in 
London)  waylaid  me;  but  when  they  tried  to  put  the  "hug"  on,  I  backward 

kicked,  and  broke  the  ** nasty  man's"  shins,  threw 

BACKWARD  KICK.  .  i         j?  ii        » 

the  hardest  part  of  my  head  against  the  fellows 
astonished  teeth,  knocking  them  down  his  throat;  wrested  the  life- 
preserver  from  the  man  on  the  look-out,  and  hit  away  right  and  left  at 
every  leg  I  could  see.  After  that,  the  police  were  equal  to  their  capture, 
and  I  went  home  to  bed. 

But  if  I  am  handy  with  a  "  life-preserver,"  save  my  enemy  from  a 
shillelagh,  when  I  have  it  in  my  grasp.  You  know  Ireland — heard  of 
CJork ;  it  was  there  that  I  became  the  victim  of  an  Irish  row.  They  had 
heard  of  Munchausen,  and  they  hated  the  name ;  they  trailed  the  coat 
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before  me,  they  abused  me,  a&^jick  me ;  it  was  enougb.  I  seized  the 
nearest  and  knottiest  shillelagh ;  holding  it  at  arm's  length,  I  set  off  in 
a  quick  waltz  step ;  the  place  was  cleared.  Paddies  fell  hj  the  hundred. 
I  merely  stopped  outside  the  town  to  stick  the  bludgeon  carefully  into 
the  ground,  and  then  immediately  left  the  oountiy,  never  more  to  return. 

I  hear,  by  the  last  post,  that  the  planted  weapon  is 

BINGULAB  GROWTH.  ^  \     5  x       r 

now  a  beautiful  oak-tree-^- a  livmg  monument  of 
Munchausen's  prowess. 

Not  that  an  Irish  tumult  was  a  new  thing  to  me.  Already  I  had 
suffered.  At  Ballinasloe  Fair  I  had  been  knocked  down  and  trampled 
on ;  a  fau*  damsel  had  put  the  usual  sharp-edged  stone  into  her  grey 
worsted  stocking,  thinkiiig  menafolly  to  finish  me.  I  sprung  to  my 
feet,  seized  the  terrible  missile  from  the  lady's  hand,  and  cleared  the  fair. 
It  has  never  been  foi^ven,  nor,  need  I  add,  forgotten. 

I  am  not  particular  in  my  choice  of  weapons.  With  an  axe,  a  bowie- 
knife,  and  a  drum,  I  once  put  down  a  rising  among  the  Australian 
natives^  that  at  one  time  promised  to  be  a  very  serious  affair.  Our 
settlement  (five  hundred  miles  from  Ballarat)  had  been  burnt  and  pil- 
laged ;  the  savages  had  retreated  into  the  woods,  from  whence,  in  the 
night,  they  made  raids  upon  our  cattle ;  nay,  even  carried  off  our  wives 

and  children.     With  my  axe  I  cleared  a  path  into 

"^™ul™  ^      ^®  ^^^^^  i    ^*^  ^y  bowie-knife  killed  aU  their 

sentinels  on  the  look-out ;  and  on  my  drum  beat  such 
a  sudden  "  rat-tatt-too,"  that  the  ignorant  natives  rushed  in  a  body  to  what 
remained  of  our  settlement,  and  gave  themselves  up  prisoners  at  once. 

I  may  say  I  can  turn  anything  to  account.  In  Poland,  with  a  scythe, 
I  mowed  down  two  acres  of  Russian  troops  in  three  hours  and  fourteen 
minutes. 

Opposed  to  a  detachment  of  Austrians,  I  caught  sight  of  their  great 
jack-boots,  and  at  once,  by  sheer  force  of  arms,  drove  them  into  a  morass, 

which  lay  in  their  rear,  in  which  they  stuck,  until  I 
^^  ^?SoTO^*®  ^  humanely  ordered  them  to  be  picked  out  like  peri- 
winkles, and  sent  to  prison,  where  they  now  lay. 
But  the  Austrians  know  one  of  my  boots  as  weU  as  they  do  ten 
thousand  of  their  own.  I>aunted  by  my  army,  they  had  turned  tail, 
and  were  runnii^  downhill  in  the  direction  of  the  Danube.  I,  in  front, 
up  with  my  booted  light  foot,  and  gave  the  last  man  one  great  kick. 
One  over  the  other  they  all  went  down  the  hill,  into  the  river,  where 
they  perished  miserably. 

I  fought  the  Cossacks  once,  sword  against  lance.  I  killed  so  many 
that  my  trusty  sabre  was  hacked  into  a  saw.     The  enemy,  frightened. 
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climbed  into  a  large  spreading  oak-tree ;  ^th  my  sword  I  sawecl  right 
through  the  tronk  of  the  oak,  down  it  fell,  with  a  terrible  crash, 

killing  every  Cossack  of  them  in  its  fhll.     Once  I 
^coNo^RED^        met  these  daring  spirits  lance  to  lance,  I  kept  on 

rnnning  them  through  till  my  weapon  was  fall,  and 
then  ptiBed  it  ont  by  the  other  end — it  saved  time. 

Never  waste  time  nor  opportunity.  In  Naples,  last  June,  rapidly 
malring  my  way  through  a  narrow  pcMS,  about  £our  miles  from  the  city, 
I  heard  bngands  approaching,  seven  hundred  strong.  Hiding  behind  a 
projecting  rock,  at  a  place  where  the  road  was  so  narrow  that  only  one 
could  pass  at  a  time,  I  was  on  the  look-out ;  a  dagger  my  only  weapon ; 
but  I  had  my  plan.     I  would  not  kill  them.     Gh,  no  1  that  I  could  well 

leave  for  the  public  executioner,  who  would  have 

enou^  to  do.  I  stabbed  them  all  in  the  right  wrist, 
disabled  them,  and  took  them  prisoners. 

My  last  skirmish  in  America  was  with  a  raiment  of  New  Tork 
Tigers.    I  carried  my  famous  double-barrdled  breech-loader — a  Henry — 

and  shot  it  off  so  many  times,  and  so  quickly,  that 

THB  WAT  HOME.  t  . 

the  gun  became  red-hot.  I  could  no  longer  fire  it, 
80  hurried  to  a  neighbouring  stream,  and  dipped  my  weapon  in  ihe 
water,  to  cool  it.  Cried  the  enemy,  ^  He  is  frightened,  he  runs  away ; 
let's  at  him."  On  they  came,  and  in  sudi  force  that,  losing  my  usual 
cttotion,  I  filled  both  barrels  to  the  muzzle  with  cartridges,  let  fly,  and  lo ! 
my  gun  burst  in  my  hand.  *  Any  other  boy  it  would  have  killed,  but  in 
my  steady  grasp  it  simply  annihilated  all  the  ''  Tigers,"  and  by  its  recoil 
sent  me  back  fear  several  miles,  landing  me  at  last  safely  on  the  deck  of  a 
mail-packet,  then  starting  for  Old  England. 

Once,  against  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Bragg,  with  my  good  old  six-shooter,  I  picked  them  off  idiree  hundred 
and  sixty  per  minute.  My  ammimition  held  out  well ;  but  alas !  my  per- 
coasion  caps  failed  me  all  on  a  sudden.  What  to  do !  A  sudden 
thought  rushed  through  my  brain.  We  were  fighting  alongside  of  the 
Yiiginia  and  Tennessee  railway.   I  climbed  up  a  telegraph  pole,  cut  the 

wire,  caught  the  electric  spark  as  it  came  flashing 
""^SwjTMcm^'     along,  appHed  it  to  my  touch-holes,  and  with  such 

success  that — as  you  must  have  read  in  the  Times 
long  ago—General  Hooker  had  to  resign  in  consequence. 

But^  if  I  ruin  my  enemies,  I  never  fotget  my  friends.     I  met  my  old 

crony  lincoln  on  the    field    of  battle:    he  is  not 

brave,  and  he  cried  piteously,  "  Don't  kill  me  : 
tidnk  of  past  happy  days."    Thought  I,  you  shall  not  suffer. 

L  2 
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"  Stoop !  "  I  shouted.  He  bent  himself  double,  and  through  the  slack 
of  his  loose  American  trousers  went  the  point  of  my  bayonet.  I  lifted 
him  on  to  my  shoulder,  and  carried  him  alive  and  safely  a  prisoner  into 
our  camp. 

When  I  met  a  regiment  of  Federals  in  Virginia,  near  a  mill,  I  beat 
them  so  about  the  head  with  a  sack  of  flour,  and  kicked  up  such  a  dust 
and  a  smother,  that  the  advancing  army,  never  waiting  to  listen  for  the 
roar  of  what  they  imagined  must  be  my  artilleiy,  turned  round,  ran 
back  to  Washington,  and  told  such  a  horrible  story  of  their  narrow 
escape,  that  Greneral  Butler  drank  prussic  acid  out  of  a  pewter  pot, 
thinking  it  his  only  means  of  safety. 

But  he  was  safe  enough  for  me,  at  that  time.  I  was  off  to  Chattanooga^ 
with  a  large  mirror,  by  means  of  which  1  dazzled  the  horses'  eyes  until 

they  ran  wild,  and  brought  all  the  Federal  officers  into 
the    Confederate   lines ;     with  a  burning-glass,  with 
which  I  blew  up  the  advancing  ammunition  train,  leaving  them  unpre- 
pared for  the  terrible  onslaught  which  followed. 

Lincoln  was  so  hard  run  for  troops  once,  that  he  sent  out  a  wooden- 
legged  regiment  as  a  forlorn  hope,  the  main  army  foUowing  on  behind. 
Slowly  stumping  on,  the  poor  wooden  legs  in  advance  grew  tired,  lay 

down  and  slejit.     So,  I  caught  them,  unbuckled  their 

kettles,  already  flUed  with  water  from  the  Eappahan- 
nock,  seized  a  Federal  fire-engine  that  was  just  passing,  and,  playing  boil- 
ing water  on  to  the  advancing  foe,  beat  them  back  £Ekster  than  they  came. 
The  wooden-legged  troops  were  released  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
trees  had  been  cut  down  to  furmah  them  with  new  legs. 

But  of  course  you  are  anxious  to  learn  how  and  by  what  means  the 
American  War  was  finally  brought  to  a  close.  By  a  v^y  simple  device, 
I  assure  you.     Having  had  a  million-pounder  gun  built  by  Sir  William 

Armstrong,  and  then  smuggled  over  in  the  Alabama^ 
^^  CA  ™A^™'  I    seized    the    opportunity  of  the  American  armies 

joining  in  one  great  movement  against  us,  and  then — 
not  till  then — ^I  loaded  my  piece  with  pewter  pots,  crowbars,  and  patent 
safety  matches. 

I  fired !     The  effect  was  just  what  I  had  anticipated. 
All  the  pots  fell    on    to    all  the   heads  of  all  the  Federal  troops, 
extinguishing  them. 
All  the  crowbars  broke  open  all  the  magazines,  and — 
All  the  patent  safety  matches  set  fire  to  all  the  ammunition,  and  blew 
up  everybody  that  had  not  been  previously  extinguished.     Perhaps  you 
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may  understand  now  that  I  was  not  sorry  for  the  lucky  accident  which 
8ent  me  safely  home  to  England  once  more. 

I  am  noted  for  peculiar  ammunition.  I  once  stopped  a  rising  of  the 
Druses  against  the  Maronites,  in  Damascus,  by  loading  a  large  cannon 

with  soap  and  water,  soda  and  blue-bag.  The  soapsuds  got 
^  ''^JS^'J?"^'*  into  the  eyes  of  the  Dnuses,  and  nearly  blinded  them  ; 

the  "  blue  water,"  with  which  they  were  drenched,  made 
them  so  hideous  to  behold,  that  as  soon  as  they  had  rubbed  the  soapsuds 
out  of  their  eyes,  they  gave  but  one  look  at  each  other,  and  in  a  body 
rushed  to  the  nearest  bridge,  J&*om  which  they  committed  suicide  in  their 
terror. 

In  Mexico  we  had  no  provisions,  so  of  course  they  sent  me  out  to 
forage.  I  got  away  well  enough,  but  could  not  get  back,  the  French 
troops  had  so  closely  invested  the  place.  Off  I  made  for  the  neighbouring 
town,  only  ten  mQes  distant ;  it  had  not  yet  surrendered,  and  was  well 
supplied  with  dutch  cheeises  and  cocoa-nuts  ;  also,  they  had  a  five  hxin- 
dred  and  seventy-three-pounder  Whitworth  gun,  stolen  from  the  French, 

who  had  purchased  it  in  England.     They  had  gun- 

'''''''Sc^'"  m^^  P^"^^^^' ^^*  ^"^  ®^^^     A  thought!    I  loaded  the  gun 

with  cheeses  and  cocoa-nuts,  fired  with  good  elevation,, 
double  charge  of  powder,  fairly  in  the  direction  of  Mexico,  and  in  less 
than  twelve  hours,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  close  calculation,  that  city 
was  well  provisioned,  and  able  to  hold  out  until  the  besiegers  left  it, 
^^atisfied  with  having  telegraphed  home  that — 
^'  Mexico  was  taken  and  subdued." 

Of  course   I   have  not  always   the    fortune  to  come  across    good 

weapons.     At  the  Cape,  attacked  by  Cafl5^s,  I  bor. 

rowed  the  jawbone  of  a  talkative  fellow,  who  had  for 

a  long  time  bored  me  with  his  company ;  •  and  with  that  ancient  but 

srmiewhat   inefficient  weapon,  slew  every  Caffre  that   dared  to  show 

himsel£ 

I  have  just  returned  from  New  Zealand,  where  I  have  given  them  that 
peace  which  Sir  GJeorge  Grey  had  failed  to  find  for  them.  In  the  midst  of 
an  engagement  I  simply  flashed  open  my  Sangster's  umbrella  full  in  the 
face  of  the  Maori  king  :  he  went  on  his  knees,  begged  my  pardon,  and 
then  and  there  signed  a  Treaty  on  my  cambric  pocket-handkerchief,  there 
being  no  writing-paper  within  four  hundred  miles  of  the  spot  upon  which 
this  singular  victory  was  gained. 
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THE    MICROSCOPE. 

BY  THE  BBV.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M-A.,  F.L.S. 

No.  1. 

AT  any  time  of  the  year  or  hour  of  the  day,  there  are  few  pursuits 
more  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive,  than  the  study 
of  Nature  by  means  of  the  Microscope. 

This  instrument  has  revolutionized  science,  solved  many  problems  that 
had  wearied  the  souls  of  older  naturalists,  and  e?en  in  its  simplest  form 
is  beyond  all  value  to  those  who  love  Nature  and  the  objects  which 
they  see  around  them.  The  microscope  opens  a  new  world  to  us.  When 
the  first  telescope  was  directed  to  the  heavens,  and  unlocked  the 
mysteries  of  the  skies,  when  it  crumbled  into  dust  all  the  theories  of  the 
past  centuries,  and  told  mankind  that  the  planets  were  not  merely  instru- 
ments of  fortime- telling,  whose  voices  were  intelligible  to  a  chosen  few, 
but  orbs  far  vaster  than  our  own  ;  even  then,  the  new  world  of  thought 
into  which  man  entered  was  no  wider  than  ^hat  which  is  displayed  by 
the  poorest  lens  that  possesses  the  power  of  magnifying. 

All  of  us  must  admire  the  more  than  awful  grandeur  of  that  universe 
whereof  we  form  so  infinitesimal  a  part,  wherein  the  stars  are  scattered 
as  the  sand  on  the  searshore,  and  every  star  a  sun,  the  centre  of  a 
eystem  of  orbs  too  distant  for  the  eye  of  man  to  perceive.  Looking  at 
our  nearest  planet,  and  observing  on  her  fiioe  vast  mountain-chains, 
ravines  into  which  the  light  of  the  sun  can  never  penetrate,  and 
volcanoes  whose  craters  are  so  wide  that  they  would  take  in  the  whole 
of  London,  the  whole  of  Birmingham,  and  all  the  country  between 
them,  we  can  judge  by  analogy  of  the  unseen  wonders  which  must  exist 
in  the  world  beyond  our  ken. 

But,  to  him  who  can  read  Nature  rightly,  the  microscope  is  a  teacher 
as  grand  as  its  sister  instrument,  and  the  awful  magnificence  of  Nature 
is  as  evident  in  a  midge's  wing,  as  in  the  more  patent  glories  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  In  the  following  pages,  I  hope  to  put  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine  in  the  way  to  read  their  microscope  rightly — ^possibly  to 
make  it — and  to  show  that  much  can  be  done  with  small  means,  when 
"  there's  a  wiU,"  and  to  indicate  to  them  that  objects  of  no  small  interest 
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can  lie  found  witlioat  stining  fixxa  the  room  in  which  we  sit^  or  even 
from  the  table  cm  which  our  microsoope  is  pkoed. 

Some  of  my  readetB  maj  say,  when  they  read  the  heading  of  this 
paper,  that  they  should  like  a  microfloope  very  much,  but  that  they  have 
no  money  to  buy  it^  and  that  their  parents  cannot  afford  one.  ^ 

This  is  just  the  feeling  which  I  used  to  have  when  a  boy,  for  in  those 
days  nucroscopes  were  miorosoopes  indeed,  and  you  had  your  choice 
between  a  little  instrument,  with  a  series  of  brass  cups,  having  glasses  in 
them,  which  magnified  slightly  but  defined  clearly,  or  a  great  composi- 
tion of  brass  and  iron,  looking  like  a  rocket*tube,  with  an  eyepiece  at 
one  end  and  a  glass  shot  at  the  other.  It  was  very  costly,  very  im- 
podng,  and  magnified  very  highly  >  but  it  strained  the  eyes  painfully,  had 
no  defining  capacities,  and  made  all  the  objects  look  as  if  they  were  seen 
through  a  thick  fc^.  Practically,  therefore,  the  former  was  the  only 
instrum^it  that  was  available. 

A  still  more  useful  instrument^  howeyer,  was  that  which  can  always 
be  obtained  for  a  few  shillings,  and  which  is  now  made  wonderfully 
cheap  and  wonderfully  good ;  I  mean  the  double  or  treble  pocket-lens. 
So  I  say,  if  you  cannot  afford  a  really  good  microscope,  do  not  waste 
jour  money  upon  inferior  and  pretentious  instruments,  "but  get  a  sound 
pocket-lens. 

It  has  a  thousand  advantages.  It  is  portable,  and  is  even  more  useful 
in  tiie  fields  than  in  the  house.  It  defines  very  clearly,  and  needs  little 
trouble  in  manipulation.  I  need  not  say  how  difficult  is  the  task  of 
gettii^  a  complicated  instrument  to  define  properly,  how  impossible 
with  a  bad  on&  The  object  and  the  glass  can  be  held  in  any  li^t,  a 
matter  of  no  small  consideration  when  examining  anything  new,  and 
trying  to  make  out  its  structure.  It  is  not  easily  put  out  of  order,  and 
if  treated  with  the  most  ordinary  care,  will  last  for  a  lifetime. 

Tou  can  push  it  under-  water,  and  it  will  magnify  as  well  as'in  the 
sir,  and  if  you  are  wandering  on  the  river-side^  you  can  lie  down  on  the 
bank,  dip  the  upper  part  of  your  head  into  the  watw,  together  with  the 
glsfls,  and  watch  carefully  the  subaquatic  objects  without  removing  them. 
The  water  will  not  hurt  the  eye  in  the  leasts  though  a  non-swimmer 
may  perhaps  find  a  little  difficulty  in  his  first  attempt.  It  makes  a  good 
burning-glass,  should  fire  be  needed,  and  no  other  means  of  procuring  a 
iqnrk  be  at  hand.  It  can  be  used  so  as  to  show  the  principle  of  a  camera 
obaeura,  and  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  photographic  portraits 
are  taken.  It  can  be  made  into  an  admirable  dissecting  microscope,  and 
needs  scarcely  any  praotioe  in  the  manipulation.  These  are  some  of  its 
advantages,  and  there  are  many  others,  which  need  not  be  mentioned. 
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Even  if  you  should  be  able  to  procure  a  good  microscope,  get  a  pocket- 
lens  as  welly  for  yon  will  want  them  both,  and  I  may  say  that  the  meet 
practised  microscopista,  and  those  who  are  possessors  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate instruments,  are  the  very  men  who  are  most  certain  to  have  a 
pocket-lens  about  them,  and  to  use  it  most  frequently.  Practice  well 
with  the  pocket-lens  before  you  meddle  with  the  compound  microscope. 
You  will  waste  no  time,  but  will  rather  gain  by  it ;  for  you  wlU  be  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  of  a  new  science,  and  laying  a  solid  foundation  on  which 
to  build.  Whenever  I  see  a  lad  take  out  his  pocket-lens  in  a  business- 
like way,  use  it  skilfully,  and  put  it  back  with  a  mechanical  £EU^ity  that 
tells  of  constant  practice,  I  know  that  there  is  a  lad  who  has  learned  the 
chief  lesson  of  a  naturalist,  namely,  the  art  of  obsei-ving.  I  speak  highly 
of  the  pocket-lens,  because  I  think  highly  of  it  and  owe  much  to  it. 

One  or  two  j^ractical  remarks  on  the  proper  handling  of  the  pocket- 
lens  may  be  of  use.  Do  not  always  employ  the  same  eye  in  looking 
through  the  lens,  but  use  the  eyes  alternately.  There  is  always  a  tempta- 
tion to  employ  the  same  eye,  which  thus  receives  a  kind  of  training  in 
vision ;  but  it  is  a  temptation  always  to  be  resisted.  With  some  persons 
the  fight  eye  is  most  in  favour,  and  with  others  the  left ;  and  when  the 
&vourite  eye  gets  all  the  work,  it  too  frequently  suffers.  Whether  you 
look  with  the  right  or  the  left  eye,  keep  hoUi  eyes  open. 

It  is  a  pitiiiil  sight  to  see  a  human  face  all  screwed  up  into  a  comer, 
the  lids  of  the  unused  eye  convulsively  squeezed  together,  and  the  mouth 
slanting  upwards,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the  eye.  Not  only  does  the 
human  fiBu;e  become  repulsively  mean,  and  portentously  ugly  by  such 
action,  but  the  sight  of  the  eye  is  seriously  strained,  and  sometimes 
impaired  for  life.  At  first,  the  beginner  will  find  a  little  difficulty  in 
restricting  his  vision  to  one  eye,  while  the  other  remains  open,  just  as  a 
beginner  on  the  pianoforte  feels  himself  puzzled  when  he  tries  to  make 
his  right  hand  go  one  way  and  his  left  hand  another ;  but  in  either  case, 
a  little  practice  and  plenty  of  perseverance  are  sure  to  overcome  all 
obstacles,  and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  the  difficulty  will  not  only  be 
overcome,  but  foi^otten. 

I  speak  here  with  some  feeling,  because,  while  engaged  on  the 
'^  Common  Objects  of  the  Microscope,"  I  was  necessarily- obliged  to 
work  much  at  nighty  and  inadvertently  employed  the  left  eye  more  than 
the  right ;  the  consequence  of  which  imprudence  was  that  I  have  been 
obliged  ever  since  that  time  to  give  the  left  eye  perfect  rest^  as  far  as 
artificial  vision  goes,  and,  except  when  looking  through  a  binocular  in- 
strument, I  have  not  ventured  to  use  it  either  to  a  microscope  or  tele- 
scope.    The  vision  accommodates  itself  to  circumstances  with  wonderful 
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eade,  and  the  obeenrer  learns  the  carious  art  of  cutting  off  all  communi- 
cation betweoi  the  unused  eye  and  the  brain ;  so  that,  although  the 
objects  around  may  imprint  themselves  upon  the  retina,  the  mind  is  as 
totally  unconsciouB  of  them  as  if  they  had  no  existence. 

If  possible,  al^vays  examine  an  object  mthovt  removing  tt,  as  thereby 
rou  see  it  as  it  is,  'without  altering  any  of  the  conditions  ¥rith  which  it 
is  surrounded.  Should  this  not  be  practicable,  take  the  object  to  be 
viewed  in  the  left  hand  and  the  lens  in  the  right.  Place  the  wrists  of 
the  two  hands  together,  and  then  you  will  find  that  one  supports  the 
other,  and  that  the  lens  can  be  held  in  the  proper  focus  without  the 
least  difficulty;  After  you  have  used  the  lens  for  some  little  time,  you 
will  leam  to  hit  upon  the  right  focus  almost  to  a  hair's-breadth,  so  as  to 
lose  no  time,  a  matter  of  some  importance  when  a  living  creature  is  to 
be  examined,  especially  if  it  be  in  motion. 

As  to  the  selection  of  objects,  none  is  necessary.  Look  at  eveiything, 
and  the  uglier  and  more  unpromising  it  is,  let  it  be  the  closer  examined. 
We  do  not  merely  use  our  aids  to  vision  for  the  sake  of  seeing  beautiful 
things,  though  the  microsoopist  sees  more  beauty  in  a  day  than  others 
will  see  in  a  year.  We  wan%  to  see  how  the  world  and  its  constituent 
parts  are  made ;  and  though  admiration  will  not  be  wanting,  yet  it  does 
not,  or  ought  not,  to  hold  the  first  place.  Always  have  a  motive  for 
looking  at  eveiy  object,  and  if  you  have  none,  try  to  make  one.  One  of 
my  friends,  known  by  name  at  least  to  most  of  my  readers,  struck  out, 
some  years  ago,  a  most  curious  train  of  thought  while  looking  at  an 
object  which  is  seen  daily  by  thousands  of  himian  beings,  and  will 
probably  soon  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  it.  I  have  seen  the  object 
hundreds  of  times,  but  the  ideas  which  it  suggested  did  not  happen  to 
occur  to  me. 

I  am  now  about  to  suggest  a  very  simple  piece  of  mechanism,  by 
which  the  pocket-lens  can  be  converted  into  a  microscope,  that  will  serve 
for  dissection,  and  many  other  purposes.  The  accompanying  sketch  Ls 
taken  from  an  instrument  of  my  own  manufac- 
ture. It  is  of  very  rough  make,  and  by  an  old 
Indian  officer  would  be  contemptuously  termed 
"cutcha."  Measured,  however,  by  its  perform- 
ance, it  is  quite  as  satisfactory  as  those  instru- 
ments which  are  made  by  professed  opticians, 
and  which  the  same  old  Indian  would  class 
under  the  honoured  title  of  "pucka." 

Melt  three  or  four  pounds  of  lead  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  make  a  mould, 
consisting  of  a  hollow  hemisphere  of  paper  or  cardboard,  through  the 
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centre  of  which  an  iron  rod  ha&  been  paaeed.  The  hollow  of  Uie  paper 
should  resemble  an  ordinary  aaueer.  Pour  the  lead  into  the  aaucer,  and 
let  it  cooL  The  paper  mould  will  be  aoorched  by  ihe  heat  and  rendered 
useless,  but  an  outer  ooating  of  lead  will  be  cool  and  hard  before  the 
paper  is  quite  destroyed.  The  rod  and  leaden  stand  will  now  appear  as 
in  the  illustration.  Next^  take  a  piece  of  stout  brass  wire  and  a  wine- 
cork  ;  twist  the  wire  round  the  cork  several  times ;  cut  off  <me  end  close 
to  the  cork ;  sharpen  the  other,  and  turn  it  up  as  seen  in  the  eograyiug. 
Bore  a  hole  through  the  cork,  just  laxge  enough  to  allow  the  upright 
rod  to  slip  through  it^  and  there  ia  the  ''stand'*  of  your  microsoope. 
Now  take  your  pocket-lens,  and  get  an  qstician  to  bore  a  hole  through 
one  end  of  it^  just  large  enough  to  reoeive  the  upturned  end  of  the  wire; 
slip  the  lens  on  the  wire,  and  the  microscope  is  complete. 

The  cork,  though  graspiag  the  upright  stem  with  tolerable 'firmness, 
can  be  slid  up  and  down  so  as  to  insure  the  correct  focus,  and  can  be 
pushed  aside  whenever  the  olagect  has  to  be  viewed  with  the  naked  eye 
and  must  not  be  removed  from  its  place.  This  instrument  is  a  capital 
one  for  disseotiQg  purposes,  and  will  answer  quite  as  well  as  those  expen- 
sive affairs  that  are  to  be  purchased  in 
the  shops.  If,  however,  my  readers 
would  like  to  possess  a  real  and  well- 
made  instrument,  he  cannot  do  better 
than  get  one  of  Boss's  Dissecting 
Microscopes,  which  are  very  steady, 
and,  as  may  be  seen,  can  be  adjusted 
to  almost  any  position.  A  rack-and- 
pinion  movement  for  elevatLog  or 
lowering  the  sliding  pillar  would  be 
useful. 

If  the  object  be  transparent,  and 
Eo«'8  Di«.cTiiio  Kic«o8co,«,  requircs  to  be  seen  by  transmitted 

light,  the  following  plan  will  answer: — Take  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  cut 
or  punch  a  round  hole  out  of  the  middle,  and  support  it  on  four  l^^s. 
Wires  or  wooden  pegs  fixed  in  corks  will  answer  the  purpose  well,  and 
if  the  corks  be  glued  to  the  comers  of  the  board,  the  legs  can  be  inserted 
or  removed  at  pleasure.  The  wood  of  which  ci|^-boxes  are  made  will 
answer  the  purpose  very  welL  Its  dimensions  should  be  about  three 
inches  in  length  by  two  in  width.  Now  buy  one  of  the  doll*s  looking- 
glasses  that  are  sold  ibr  a  penny,  and  put  it  under  the  stand.  Lay  a 
fiat  piece  of  glass  over  the  hole,  place  the  ol^ect  upon  it,  and  direct  the 
light  through  it  by  means  of  the  mirror  below.     If  such  a  mirror  cannot 
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be  obtained,  it  is  eusy  enough  to  make  one,  by  moontiag  a  piece  of 
lookdng-glasB  in  a  cork  fintme,  and  TnaTring  it  swing  on  piyots,  like  the 
^aflses  of  our  dreaaizig-roonis. 

The  young  microscopiat  must  remember  that  ivhen  he  is  examining 
any  object  by  transmitted  li^^t,  he  must  arrange  it  as  flatly  as  poesible 
on  the  glass.  In  many  cases,  a  still  neater  manipulation  is  required,  as 
for  example^  when  the  petals  of  flowers  are  under  examination.  Thin 
glass  is  to  be  purchased  at  any  optician's,  and  if  cut  in  squares  instead  of 
circles^  is  very  much  cheaper,  and  quite  as  useful  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Lay  the  petal  on  the  glass-plate,  ]dace  a  piece  of  the  thin 
glass  upon  it,  and  press  it  gently  while  examining  it.  If  it  still 
remains  thick  and  dull,  put  a  drop  of  pure  water  on  the  petal,  and 
replace  the  thin  glass,  when  the  structure  will  abnost  invariably  be 
detected. 

Everything  depends  on  the  pn^r  management  of  the  object  and  the 
anangement  of  the  light.-  Some  opaque  objects  can  be  seen  best  by 
direet  light,  and  others  by  transmitted  light.  If  a  leaf  be  examined, 
particularly  if  it  be  a  thick  and  heavy  one,  like  that  of  the  ivy,  the 
upper  and  lower  membranes  must  be  stripped  apart, — a  task  which  is 
easily  performed  by  tearing  a  small  slit,  and  then  ripping  it  smartly 
acroBSL  A  pair  of  for- 
ceps will  be  required 
for  this  and  other  deli- 
cate work,  and  may  be 

obtained  at  a  cheap  rate.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  points  exactly 
even,  and  if  at  any  time  one  of  them  appears  to  be  shorter  than  the 
other,  th^  should  be  rubbed  on  a  hone  until  they  are  brought  perfectly 
leveL 

These  should  be  made  of  steel ;  but  the  young  microscopist  will  find 
that  a  second  pair  made  of  brass,  and  much  rougher  in  finish,  are  in- 
valuable aids  as  he  takes  his  walks  into  the  country.  By  their  aid  he 
can  pick  up  minute  objects,  draw  insects  out  of  crevices  without 
Hftwfifligtng  them,  and  pluck  the  tiniest  flowers  without  harming  their 
petals.  They  can  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  and  the  cost  is 
sixpence.  Any  lad  who  knows  how  to  handle  solder  can  make  a  pair 
for  himself  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  penknife  with  one  blade  kept  scrupulously  sharp,  ia  essftT^tial,  and 
I  have  found  an  old  lancet  of  the  greatest  servica  Lancets  have  gone 
80  much  out  of  fashion,  that  the  second-hand  instrument  i^ope  abound 
with  them.  I  did  not  allow  my  own  lancet  to  be  shut  up^  but  removed 
the  blade  from  the  tortoise-shell  handle,  and  fixed  it  upon  a  wooden 
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handle,  about  four  inches  in  length,  so  Hhat  it  looked  very  clransy,  but 
was  extremely  useful. 

Two  pairs  of  scissors  are  needful,  one  very  fine,  and  the  other 
moderately  strong.  Both  pairs,  however,  must  have  very  short  blades 
and  very  long  handles,  and  the  scissors  such  as  ladies  use  are  of  very 
little  use,  the  short  handles  causing  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  to  shade 
the  object  As  to  the  fine  pair,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  the  handles 
too  long  or  the  blades  too  short ;  for  if  the  points  can  be  separated  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  nothing  more  is  needed.  If  a  pair  of  bent  scissors 
can  also  be  obtained,  they  are  extremely  pleasant  to  wwk  with,  and 
save  much  trouble. 

For  arranging  the  objects  under  the  microscope,  there  are  no  instru- 
ments eqtial  to  those  which  are  here  engraved.     They  are  nothing  more 

rmrn .   than  ordinary  needles,  stuck  into  the  handles  of 

^™**^^     cameFs  hair  brushes.       The  uppermost  is  made  of 

rrrrrjt" ^  *^^®  largcst-sized  darning-needle,  and  is  useful  for 

making  little  holes,  and  similar  purposes.  The 
^  "'  two  next  instnmients  are  the  most  generally  useful, 

f  '  Q***^!        "~^   and  several  of  each  should  be  always  at  hand. 

Nos.  4  and  5  are  for  special  purposes,  the  former 
for  holding  tissues  aside,  and  the  latter  for  lifting 
them  up.  The  needles  must  not  be  longer  than  those  in  the  illustra- 
tion, as  they  would  otherwise  be  too  springy,  and  apt  to  tear  the  object 
instead  of  pulling  or  pushing  it. 

The  bending  is  readily  done  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  even  of  a 
common  candle ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  needle  is  always  covered  with 
soot,  which  must  be  wiped  off  before  its  shape  can  be  seen.  The  elas- 
ticity of  the  needles  is  lost  by  the  operation,  but  is  easily  restored  by 
heating  them  red  hot,  and  plunging  them  immediately  into  cold  water. 
The  end  of  the  handle  should  be  wrapped  with  thread,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  splitting. 

Pill-boxes  of  various  sizes  are  of  very  great  service  to  the  microscopist. 
I  always  have  them  arranged  in  "  nests,"  i.e.,  six  or  seven  inside  each 
other,  so  that  space  is  greatly  economized,  as  long  as  they  are  not  in 
absolute  use.  All  delicate  objects  should  be  placed  in  separate  boxes, 
and  the  predaceous  insects  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  or  they 
will  certainly  destroy  one  another,  or,  at  all  events,  inflict  such  injuries 
as  will  make  them  useless  for  microscopic  purposes. 

When  the  insects  are  to  be  killed  on  the  spot,  I  employ  another  and 
a  very  simple  plan. 

I  take  one  of  the  old-fashioned  wooden  luciier-match  boxes,  bore  a 
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hole  in  the  lid,  and  push  through  the  hole  a  swan  quilt  or  the  barrel  of 
one  of  the  swan-quill  steel  pens.  A  glass  tube  is  still  better,  but  is  too 
fragile.  Beeavax  is  tightly  worked  into  the  Junotion  of  the  tube  with 
the  wood,  BO  as  to  make  it  as  nearly  air-Ught  as  possible,  A  cork 
stopper  is  then  cut  to  fit  tie  tube.  The  accompanying  illustration  will 
show  the  box  completed.     When  this  is  finished,  I  take  the  ^^ 

smallest-sized  pill-box,  bore  a  number  of  holes  in  it  with  a  ^f 

red-hot  needle,  place  a  little  piece  of  solid  ammonia  within  it, 
and  inclose  it  in  the  Incifer-box.  Its  efieets  are  almost  in- 
itaotaneous ;  for  scarcely  has  the  insect  touched  the  bottom 
of  the  bSx  before  it  is  helpless,  and  in  a  very  few  moments 
it  is  quite  dead,  so  powerful  is  ammonia  towards  insects. 
The  reader  will  of  courae  understand  that  the  pill-boxes 
must  never  have  been  used  for  pills,  and  that  the  match 
box  must  be  carefully  cleaned  before  employing  it  in  the 
microscopic  service.  Moreover,  any  hoxes  that  have  been 
used  for  lepidopterous  insects  become  useless,  inasmuch  as 
the  scales  always  fall  from  the  wings,  and  cling  to  the  sides 
of  the  box,  so  aa  to  mix  with  succeeding  objects,  and  veiy  much  pUKile 
the  observer. 

Aquatic  and  marine  objecta  require  bottles,  and  as  a  general  fact, 
Uiese  bottles  ought  always  to  have  wide  mouths.  Indeed,  if  there  be  no 
shoulder  at  all,  their  purpose  will  be  better  served,  aa  a  smsjl  object  is 
very  apt  to  be  caught  under  the  shoulder,  and  to  give  much  trouble 
before  it  can  be  removed  without  injury.  Wide  and  short  test-tubes 
answer  admirably  for  collecting ;  and  it  will  always  be  adi'isable  to  have 
a  few  small  test-tubes  ready  fitted  with  corks,  for  the  purpose  of  isolating 
those  specimens  which  might  receive  or  cause  injury  ly  being  mixed 
with  others. 

To  remove  minute  objects  from  one  vessel  into  another  is  a  v6ryeasy 
process.  Take  a  glass  tube,  mark  off  a  portion  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  cut  a  little  notch  with  a  file,  and  bend  it  smartly,  when  it  will 
break  neatly  acroes,  without  leaving  points  or  having  the  regularity  of 
its  endsinjured  by  gaps.  Turn  each  end  round  and  round  in  the  flame 
of  the  ■pirit-Jamp,  and  you  have  an  ordinary  "  pipette."  .  The  object  of 
placing  the  ends  of  the  tube  in  the  flame  is  to  render  the  edges  quite 
smooth  and  rounded. 

Now  mark  off  the  same  length  of  tube,  and  place  the  marked  portion 
in  the  flame,  taking  care  to  warm  it  well  first,  lest  the  sudden  heat 
should  crack  the  glass.  Keep  it  continually  turning  between  the 
fingen,  and  when  it  is  qtute  soft,  and  of  a  fine  red  heat,  draw  the  hands 
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smartly  apart,  and  jon  will  produce  a  couple  of  tubes  tapering  to  very 
fine  points.  Break  off  tbe  tapering  portions  at  any  convenient  point, 
rotind  the  edges  as  before,  and  you  will  iken  have  pipettes  suitable  for 
small  objects.  As  there  are  many  specimens,  specially  the  smaller 
animalculsd,  which  have  a  habit  of  retiring  into  the  remotest  comer,  it  is 
necessary  to  bend  another  pipette,  so  as  to  follow  them.  For  my  own 
party  I  prefer  the  pipette  to  be  bent  nearly  to  a  right  angle. 

The  mode  of  using  these  simple  instruments  is  as  follows  : — ^Place  the 
forefinger  or  thumb  firmly  on  the  large  end,  and  push  the  point  under 
water.  When  the  opening  is  close  to  the  sought-for  objec^  lift  the 
finger  suddenly,  and  admit  the  air  into  the  tube.  The  water  will 
immediately  rush  in  at  the  lower  end,  and  if  the  orifice  has  been 
properly  directed,  will  carry  the  object  into  the  tube.  The  finger  is 
again  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  the  object  can  be  then 
carried  off. 

As  with  the  pocket-lens  almost  every  object  is  to  be  viewed  by  means 
of  direct  light,  the  young  observer  will  find  himself  much  aided  by  a 
suitable  background.  Any  small  object,  such  as  a  minute  insect,  a  seed, 
or  a  hair,  becomes  very  indistinct  if  held  up  against  the  light,  or  even 
when  viewed  against  a  broken  background  of  trees,  houses,  or  herbage. 
The  simplest  plan  of  securing  a  proper  background,  is  to  take  a  disc  of 
ivory,  bone,  or  even  of  white  cardboard,  and  to  blacken  one  side  of  it. 
The  black  paint  which  is  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  without  gloss, 
and  have  what  is  called  a  *^  dead"  surface.  Ink  answers  very  wdl  for 
the  purpose,  and  so  does  ivory-black ;  but  Indian  ink  is  too  glossy  to  be 
serviceable. 

To  procure  specimens  from  the  water  is  a  matter  of  some  difELculty  if 
managed  badly,  but  easy  enough  when  the  collector  knows  his  business. 
It  is  of  course  needful  to  attach  the  collecting  vessel  to  the  end  of  a  rod, 
and  to  plunge  it  into  the  spots  which  look  most  favourable.  Now,  even 
so  simple  a  matter  as  this  requires  some  little  care,  if  the  young  niicro- 
scopist  really  wishes  to  obtain  ^e  best  specimens.  A  common'  walking- 
stick  will  answer  most  purposes ;  but  the  most  efficient  rod  for  the  purpose 
is  one  of  the  common  walking-stick  fishing-rods  without  the  top  joints  as 
it  can  be  carried  without  attracting  attention,  and  can  be  lengftiened  at 
will  by  adding  the  different  joints. 

Many  methods  have  been  proposed  by  which  the  vessel  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  rod ;  but  that  which  I  am  about  to  describe  is  certainly 
the  simplest  and  most  effective  that  I  have  tried.  Get  a  piece  of 
gutta-percha  tubing,  just  large  enough  to  be  slipped  on  the  end  of  the 
rod  or  stick ;  mark  off  an  inch  or  so,  and  cut  the  tube  nearly  tlirough. 
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u  at  a  in  Fig.  1.      Now  out  it  away  loDgitudinally,  so  tliat  a  long 
tongue  of  gnttBrperoIia  ia  left,  aa  &t  b,  and  the  instrament  is  completed. 

Its  application  is  as  simple  as  ite  stmctore.       Bend  the  tongae  over, 
so  as  to  form  a  lo«^,  &nd  ^  la. 

push  the  end  throogh  the  ,      ' 

-L.^^i.-       oi:_^i ..  *   ' 


^Hirt  tube^  Slip  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  into  the  loop, 
and  diaw  the  tongue  until 
it  is  tolerably  tight.  Posh 
the  end  of  the  stick  into 
the  tube,  taking  care  to 
bold  the  tfmgns  firmly  iu 
ita  place,  and  the  vessel 
will  tben  be  fiutened  at 
rif^t  angles  to  the  stick. 

The  whole  arrangement  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  2,  where  a  represents 
the  gutta-percha  tube,  b  the  tongue,  e  the  stick,  and  d  the  vessel. 

The  meUiod  fX  collecting  by  means  of  this  instriument  is  aa  follows : — 
Iminerae  the  Tessel  in  tiie  water,  with  the  month  downwards,  so  that  no 
water  may  enter.  Push  it  gently  towards  the  spot  which  is  to  be  inves- 
tigated, move  it  about  a  little,  so  as  to  cause  a  disturbance,  and  then 
tnm  the  vessel  with  ite  mouth  upwards.  Water  will  instantly  rush  in, 
caitying  with  it  the  objects  which  are  to  be  examined.  The  contents  of 
the  Tessel  may  then  be  tnuu^rred  to  the  large  bottle,  and  another  dip 
made.  Confervoid  growths,  especially  those  which  accumulate  in  a  kind 
of  scam  on  the  snrlace,  should  be  obtained  veiy  qnietly,  without  previous 
disturbance  of  the  water. 

After  the  pond,  or  strnam,  or  ditch  has  been  well  searched,  the  bottle 
should  be  roughly  examined,  by  means  of  a  pocket'lens,  and  the  contents 
sorted  into  the  smaller  tubes,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  This 
precaution  is  especially  needful  when  any  of  the  minute  cmstacea 
called  Entomostraca  are  captured,  as  they  are  most  voracious  beings, 
and  will  make  sad  havoc  among  other  specimens,  unless  they  are  placed 
in  sqiarate  bottles.  They  are  mostly  large  enough  to  be  detected  with 
the  naked  ^e,  and  look  something  like  little  Seas,  as  they  move  alouf^ 

As  the  Entomoetrsca  cast  their  shells  repeatedly  during  th«r  lives, 
some  species  perfbrming  this  operation  every  two  dayn,  a  beaatifal  series 
of  objects  can  be  obtained  by  gathering  the  cast  shellH,  and  preparing 
tlkem  fbr  the  microscope,  according  to  the  directions  that  will  be  fpund 
in  the  next  paper.  These  shells  are  peculiarly  valuable,  as  they  retain 
the  chief  external  characteristics  <rf  the  creature  to  which  they  belonged, 
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the  limbs,  plumes,  and  even  the  delicate  bristles  being  preserved  entire. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  the  microscopist  to  retard  or  hasten  the  change  of 
shell,  heat  and  light  aiding  development,  and  cold  and  darkness  retarding 
it.  The  remarkable  "  ephippium,"  or  saddle,  which  is  found  on  the 
backs  of  the  Daphnia,  the  Moina,  and'  other  Entomostraca,  and  which 
is  used  as  a  receptacle  for  eggs,  should  be  searched  for  and  preseiTed.  A 
figure  of  the  ephippium,  and  a  description  of  the  method  in  which  it  is 
used,  may  be  seen  in  my  "  Illustrated  Natural  History,"  voL  iiL  p.  635. 

A  very  thin  and  very  flat  bottle  is  a  most  useful  assistance  in  detecting 
the  character  of  any  unknown  object,  especially  if  it  be  living.  Such  a 
bottle  may  easily  be  made  by  heating  one  of  the  small  test-tubes  in  the 
spirit-lamp,  until  it  is  of  a  glowing  red  heat,  and  then  pressing  the  sides 
together.  Some  little  neatness  is  required  in  this  process,  as  an  unskilful 
operator  is  apt  to  press  the  sides  unequally,  and  to  leave  a  bulging  pro- 
jection at  the  end. 

Should  a  higher  power  be  required  than  is  furnished  by  the  pocket- 
lens,  a  "  Coddington ''  lens  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  obtained.  In 
g^eral  shape  it  resembles  the  well-known  ''  Stanhope  *'  lens ;  but  the 
latter  is  so  very  inferior  an  article,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  purchased. 
The  two  glasses  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  ends, 
those  of  the  Coddington  being  alike,  while  in  the  Stanhope  one  is  mudi 
more  convex  than  the  other. 

At  first,  the  young  observer  generally  finds  some  difficulty  in  arranging 
this  lens,  so  as  to  hit  off  the  focus  exactly ;  but  if  he  adopts  the  following 
plan,  he  will  soon  handle  a  Coddington  as  easily  as  an  ordinary  ]x>cket- 
lens.  The  object  should  be  held  in  the  left  hand  and  the  glass  in  the 
right.  Let  the  wrists  be  placed  firmly  against  each  other,  and  the  lens 
brought  as  close  as  possible  to  the  object,  without  quite  touching  it. 
Now  bring  the  eye  to  the  lens,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  arrange- 
ment, and  then  gradually  draw  the  object  away  from  the  lens.  The 
moment  that  the  proper  focus  is  obtained,  the  object  will  be  seen  with 
beautiful  clearness,  and  by  drawing  the  object  from  the  lens,  instead  of 
approaching  the  lens  to  the  object^  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  one 
or  the  other  by  contact 

The  great  advantages  of  the  Coildington  are  the  exceeding  clearness 
with  which  it  shows  the  object,  the  perfect  definition  of  every  line,  its 
achromatic  character,  and  its  freedom  from  colours,  and  the  flatness  of 
the  ^' field;''  so  that  the  circumference  is  defined  as  perfectly  as  the 
centre.  It  can  now  be  obtained  very  cheaply  at  any  of  our  microscopical 
opticians,  and  should  always  be  mounted  on  a  tolerably  long  handle. 

{To  be  cantinved.) 
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CHAPTER  II.— A  Family  to  Support. 

**  "jVrOW  then,  old  fellow,"  said  Harry  to  his  Mend  when  he  had 
•*-^  recovered  his  breath,  "  we  are  in  for  it,  I  think.  Not  much 
gold  to  be  picked  up  hera  I  don't  tliink  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  in  the 
Manor  yet  a  bit ;  **  and  he  looked  round  rather  depressed  at  the  woman 
and  her  children. 

"  WeVe  done  our  duty  so  &r,  Harry,"  answered  Dick,  **  and  now 
we'll  have  to  do  our  best  for  these  poor  folks.  It's  bad  standing  out  in 
this  rain;  but  here's  never  a  tree,  I  see  nought  round  us  but  stone 
rocks." 

''  We'll  build  a  cosy  nook  for  them,"  said  Harry,  "  such  as  we  used 
to  make  at  the  beck  side  at  home.  Look  at  those  huge  stones  resting 
against  the  rock,  just  fiir  enough  apart  for  our  side  walls,  the  rock  at 
the  back,  and  nothing  to  provide,  but  a  roof" 

"Will  we  be  liftin'  these  same  planks  for  roofing  the  cabin,  yer 
honnerl"  said  Terry,  "and  Dan  and  Rory  picking  up  weed  for  thatch?" 

The  proposal  was  accepted ;  the  drift-wood  lay  in  piles,  and  spars  and 
huge  seaweed  made  a  sufficient  shelter  for  the  poor  £Eunily.  It  was 
certainly  open  to  the  sea,  but  otherwise  it  was  as  spacious  and  as 
weatherproof  as  many  an  Irish  cabin  ;  and  Mrs.  Byrne  and  her  young 
ones  took  possession  of  it,  wid  placed  all  their  possessions  round  them. 
Ellen  had  left  nothing  .behind  her  in  the  vessel ;  kettles  and  crockery 
were  all  landed  in  safety,  besides  a  barrel  of  salt  beef  and  two  casks  of 
biscuit,  which  the  humane  captain  had  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  boat. 

Satisfied  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  famine,  the  good  mother  rolled 
her  babes  in  cloaks  and  blankets,  and  laid  them  down  to  repose,  while 
she  looked  with  some  pride  at  her  habitation,  and  said  to  the  two  youths 
who  had  joined  her  to  avoid  the  rain, — 

"  Would  yer  honneis  be  incensed  if  we  be  like  to  be  matin'  Teddy, 
the  boy,  in  this  strange  counthry  ?  Sure  will  it  be  the  diggins  we're  in 
altogether,  seeing  we'll  be  so  far  out  of  the  world,  musha  !  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  where  we  really  are,  Ellen,"  replied  Harry  ;  "  but 
I  am  very  certain  we  are  not  in  Australia..    And  you  need  have  no 
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anxiety  about  this  place,  for  I  feel  quite  certain  that  as  soon  as  the  storm 
passes,  and  our  worthy  captain  can  get  his  ship  into  repair,  he'll  send 
out  a  boat  to  pick  us  up." 

The  storm  did  pass  away,  the  sun  broke  out  in  scorching  heat,  and 
they  all  anxiously  turned  their  eyes  to  the  wide  sea ;  but  not  a  trace  of 
ship  or  boat  could  be  discovered. 

"Sure,  thin,  my  darlins,"  said  the  weeping  woman,  "isn't  it  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  entirely,  barring  yer  honners,  and  you  saving  the 
two  pair  of  twins  out  of  the  charity  of  the  world  1  Musha  !  wouldn't  it 
be  wondtherful !  and  ivezy  sowl  in  the  ship  seeing  themselves  drownded 
entirely,  barring  ourselves,  and  we  set  in  a  nate  cabin  and  plenty,  and 
niver  nading  a  teeste  of  fire,  seeing  it  will  be  summer  all  the  year  long 
here,  barring  the  flowers  and  the  threes." 

"  This  coast  ought  not  to  be  all  barren,  with  plentiful  rain  and  a 
burning  sun,"  said  Harry.  "  Let  us  have  a  turn  round  the  headland, 
and  look  farther,  Dick/* 

They  wound  round  a  cliff  jutting  into  the  sea,  and  beyond  it  they  saw 
an  agreeable  change  of  scene.  The  rocks  sloped  gradually  to  the  sea, 
clothed  with  trees  ;  and  the  wide-spreading  mangrove  even  dipped  its 
arched  branches  into  the  water.  In  this  extensive  and  luxuriant  wood 
there  was  no  trace  of  man's  presmioe.  The  trees  were  matted  and 
woven  together  by  the  tendrils  of  vines,  and  many  rich  creeping  plants 
of  the  tropics  ;  and  except  for  the  noisy  multitude  of  gorgeous  coloured 
l)irds,  all  was  solitude. 

"  Here  we  are  in  Robinson  Grosoe's  island  at  last,"  said  Harry.  "  I 
take  the  principal  character  myself,  and  you  can  be  Friday.  Won't  we 
lead  a  jolly  life ;  plenty  of  game  and  fruits,  there  can  be*  no  doubt." 

"  I  wish  we  could  light  on  a  canny  well  of  water,"  said  Dick ;  "  we'll 
get  on  badly  without  that,  and  yon  bairns  mailing  out  now  for  drink." 

"  Bother  1"  cried  Harry,  "if  I  hadn't  foi^tten  the  'fiftmily  ;'  and  we 
shall  have  them  on  our  hands.  I  say,  Dick,  who  ever  heard  of  such  an 
adventure — a  pack  of  crying  children  to  provide  for  ?" 

"  It's  the  will  of  God,  and  we'll  have  to  put  up  with  *em,"  replied 
Dick.  "  We're  like  to  find  water  for  them.  I'd  better  scrambleup  through 
this  wood  a  bit,  and  see  if  I  cannot  light  on  a  spring,  or  a  beck.  You 
mind  you  don't  get  your  good  clothes  torn  ;  mine  suit  the  job  of  working 
tbrou^  the  briars  and  brechans  a  good  bit  better.  Halloo !  Harry, 
who  oan  that  be  1 " 

It  appeared  to  be  the  fiice  of  an  old  man,  who  was  peei»ng  out  of  a 
thick  bush,  and  making  hideous  grimaces  at  the  strangers.  Some 
minutes  elapsed  before  Harry  could  be  convinced  that  it  was  letSly  only 
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one  of  the  monkey  race,  which  waa  evidently  regarding  them  as  animalH 
of  an  inimical  tribe. 

"  I  say,  Harry,"  cried  Dick,  **  did  you  ever  think  there  were  such 
ugly  creatures  to  be  found  in  the  world  ?  It's  well  the  bairns  were  not 
with  OS,  we  should  have  had  a  iine  roaring  among  them.  Think  you 
it's  likely  to  be  a  dangerous  beast  1 " 

"I've  read,"  said  Harry,  with  an  air  of  superiority,  ''that  some  of 
these  creatures  are  dangerous.  Wombwell's  people  had  one  savage 
beast^  when  I  last  saw  their  menagerie." 

He  struck  the  animal  lightly  over  the  flEM^  with  a  long  bamboo  cane 
which  he  had  just  cut  in  the  wood,  and  the  beast  with  incredible  quick- 
ness caught  the  cane,  snapped  it  into  pieces,  and  flung  them  dexterously 
and  vindictively  in  the  face  of  his  assailant ;  then  springing  over  the 
startled  boys,  it  alighted  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  at  some  distance, 
attering  a  cry  of  two  notes,  ''  Ka-hau." 

''  That's  its  name  !"  cried  Hafry.  "  It  is  the  Ka*hau  :  I Ve  seen  its 
picture  in  my  Natural  History.  What  an  impudent  dog  he  is  !  But 
he's  hardly  bigger  than  little  Dan  ;  he  couldn't  lick  us  !" 

"  Not  in  a  fair  fight^"  said  Dick.  "  But  I  think  he'd  bite,  and  no 
<^p  can  stand  that.     There  are  some  grand  pigeons,  Harry  !" 

'<  And  good  eating,  I  should  say,"  replied  Harry.  **•  We'll  make  out 
nor  country  first ;  then  well  go  back  to  bring  our  guns,  that  we  may 
We  a  shot  at  them." 

The  boys  put  off  their  coats  to  save  them  from  being  torn  by  the 
thorns,  and  then  struggled  bravely  through  the  entangled  underwood^ 
disturbing  the  parrots,  the  pigeons,  and  innumerable  small  monkeys, 
until  they  came  at  last  to  a  tolerably  level  spot,  which  was  still  covered 
with  trees,  amongst  which  were  tall  palms,  and  other  fruit  trees,  laden 
with  unknown  fruits,  tempting  the  eye,  but  which  they  prudently  for- 
bore to  taste.  But  beneath  one  lofty  palm  they  foimd  lying  several  large 
cocoarnuts,  which  Harry  immediately  recognized,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  knives  and  stones  they  contrived  to  divide  one.  It  was  a  ripe  nut, 
and  the  snowy  pulp  tasted,  Harry  declared,  like  a  custard  pudding,  and 
on  this  they  made  an  excellent  dinner. 

"  We  must  carry  away  another  for  the  poor  children,"  said  Dick.  "  It's 
Incky  they're  blown  off;  we'd  never  have  reached  them  that  high." 

Indeed  the  feathery  crown  of  the  palm  rose  forty  or  fifiby  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  the  perpendicular  and  branchless  trunk  seemed  quite 
inaccessible. 

From  this  spot  they  penetrated  to  the  overhanging  point  of  a  lofty 
diff,  to  look  down  on  the  Vide>spreading  sea,  now  perfectly  smooth  j 
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they  remarked  that  the  coast  fell  away  to  the  right  and  the  left,  and  at  a 
vast  distance  saw  some  small  specks,  which  they  felt  assured  must  be 
inlands. 

"Think you,  Harry,  that  this  land  is  an  island  too  ?"  said  Dick. 

"  What  else  can  it  be  in  this  Indian  Ocean  1"  replied  Harry. 
'^  I  know  the  map  as  well  as  if  it  was  before  me ;  and  unless  weVe 
come  upon  the  north  of  Australia,  or  the  south  of  Borneo— and  even 
that's  an  island  itself — ^it's  a  sure  thing  that  weVe  been  cast  upon  one  of 
the  thousand  islands  which  are  mere  dots  on  the  map." 

Dick  was  slow  in  comprehending  how  a  dot  upon  the  map  should 
indicate  a  portion  of  land  of  such  extent  that  you  couldn't  see  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

"  Well,  then,  Harry,  what  are  we  to  do  1"  asked  Dick. 

"  Do  !  why  we  must  set  up  our  tent  wherever  we  can  find  shade  and 
water,"  replied  Harry,  "  and  then  live  in  state.  I  will  be  king,  you 
prime  minister,  and  the  Byrnes  our  faithful  subjects." 

"  But  what  if  there  be  folks  here  besides  ourselves  1"  asked  Dick. 

"There's  no  need  to  think  about  that  yet,"  replied  Harry.  "It 
wouldn't  be  a  jolly  look-out ;  but  if  they  wouldn't  let  us  be,  we  w^ould 
fight  like  bricks.  Two  plucky  fellows  with  guns,  and  Terry  with  his 
shillelagh,  would  be  too  many  for  a  lot  of  savages.  Now,  let  us  consider : 
you  and  I,  Dick,  will  keep  house  together ;  but  Madam  Byrne  and  her 
flock  must  have  a  separate  hut." 

"  Then  here  we've  come  on  our  ground,"  cried  out  Dick,  who  marched 
first.   "  Here's  a  bonny  beck.  Lord  be  praised !" 

Another  wooded  ascent  rose  at  a  short  distance  from  them,  at  the  foot 
of  which  trickled  a  clear  stream,  sparkling  in  the  almost  vertical  sun- 
beams,  and  filled  with  bright-coloured  fishes.  They  made  their  way 
with  difficulty  through  the  belt  of  thick  reeds,  after  wading  through 
the  shallow  stream  ;  but  at  length  they  reached  an  unincumbered  sluice 
of  fine  green  sward,  beneath  a  wide-spreading  tree.  The  parrots,  pigeons, 
and  monkeys  thronged  the  branches,  which  were  laden  with  orange- 
coloured  fruit,  about  the  form  and  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  on  which  the 
noisy  birds  and  monkeys  were  feeding. 

"  Here's  our  ground !"  cried  Harrj'.  "  But  I  say,  Dick,  how  does  one 
begin  to  build  a  hut  ?  I'm  thinking  it  may  turn  out  a  dodge  beyond  us." 

Dick  looked  round  silently  for  some  minutes,  and  then,  shaking  his 
head,  he  said,  "  We'll  have  to  start  with  a  tent,  and  then  it'll  be  hard 
to  say  where  we're  to  light  on  a  cover.  That  poor  Irish  body,  to  be 
sure,  has  brought  away  some  blankets,  that  there'll  be  little  call  for  in 
such  weather — we  could  fetch  them  up  and  try  what  we  can  make  of 
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them.  Any  how,  this  is  a  far  likelier  place  for  us  than  yon  stony  beach, 
and  rd  say  the  bairns  would  fancy  some  of  these  oranges,  or  whatever 
th^  may  be ;  but  it's  not  safe  to  try  them,  they  might  turn  out  to  be 
poisonous." 

"'  I'll  engage  they  are  all  right  !*'  said  the  knowing  Harry ;  "  but  never 
mind  the  fhiit  now,  let  us  bring  up  our  people.  Hark  away,  old  fellow  1" 

They  then  retraced  their  8te})s  to  the  shore,  leaving  a  pretty  broad 
track  through  the  underwood.  They  fotind  the  poor  Irishwoman  in 
great  terror  lest  they  had  abandoned  her,  and  the  children  crying  out 
piteoualy  for  water. 

"  Musha !  thin,  yer  honners  !"  said  Ellen.  "  Would  I  be  belaving 
ye'd  be  turning  round  in  regard  to  the  pair  of  twins,  the  darlins,  may 
they  live  for  ever  I  And  me  thinking  Til  niver  set  eyes  on  yer  handsome 
faces  niver  again.  And  dyin'  it  is  ivery  sowl  of  us  for  the  nade  of  the 
dhrop  of  water,  seein*  it's  all  the  salt  water  in  this,  which  is  niver  fit' 
for  the  dhiink  of  man  or  of  baste,  barring  the  fishes,  which  same  take 
itnat'ral."    ' 

Very  great  was  the  joy  of  Ellen  when  they  told  her  they  had  found  a  > 
resting-place  where  there  were  trees  for  shade,  and  water  for  refreshment, 
besides  such  £ruit  as  the  cocoa-nut,  which  they  showed  to  her,  and  which,. 
being  green,  they  opened  readily,  and  the  liquid  which  it  contained  was 
hailed  by  the  children  with  joyful  exclamations  of  "  Thick  milk  I" 

This  rich  liquid  interior  of  the  nut,  which  coagulates  as  it  attains- 
maturity,  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  delicious  beverage ;  the 
duldren  especially  enjoyed  it,  and  the  babies,  long  half-famished,  had  thi& 
largest  share,  to  the  great  joy  and  admiration  of  the  mother. 

"  Musha,  thin,  Terry,  my  boy !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  wouldn't  it  be  the 
laming  as  does  it  altogether.  Sure  sorra  a  poor  cratur  Uke  to  you  or 
to  me  would  be  sakin  the  thick  milk  inside  the  big  apple  itself !  Musha, 
yer  honners,  may  the  gates  of  heaven  be  open  to  you,  in  regard  to  the 
pair  of  twins,  and  them  famishin'  altogether,  and  that  same  thrue  as  the 
heavens  above  1" 

The  infants  being  fed,  Ellen  willingly  placed  one  in  the  hood  of  her 
long  cloak,  and  took  the  other  in  her  arms,  following  Harry  and  Dick, 
who  carried  off  their  guns  this  time,  but  left  the  rest  of  their  property  for 
a  future  journey,  with  the  exception  of  the  blankets,  which  Dick  secured, 
and  the  kettles  and  cups  which  fell  to  the  charge  of  Terry.  Their  passag 
up  the  wooded  steep  was  not  so  diificult  over  the  trodden  path,  and  even 
Uie  twins  escaped  with  few  scratches.  The  delight  of  Dan  and  Koiy  at 
die  sight  of  the  stream  was  great — ^they  rushed  into  it,  drank  with  relish 
from  their  own  dirty  hands,  and  paddled  and  plunged  about  to  cool  their 
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heated  feet  and  heads,  until  Ellen  dragged  them  out  and  compelled  them 
to  sit  down  on  the  soft  grass. 

Then  she  despatched  the  boys  to  collect  sticks  for  n  fire,  and  had  soon 
the  pleasure  of  boiling  the  kettle  and  preparing  the  ever  welcome  luxury 
of  tea;  Under  the  thick  foliage  of  the  bread-fruit  tree — they  needed  m\ 
other  roof  in  this  burning  climate— -and  spreading  cloaks  and  blankets, 
the  mother  and  children  lay  down  to  rest,  while  the  untiring  youths, 
accompanied  by  Terry,  again  descended  to  the  beach  to  bring  up  the  rest 
of  the  pTDperty. 

By  this  time  the  tide  had  risen  to  its  height  and  was  again  receding, 
learing  heaps  of  wreck,  amidst  which  lay  a  mast  with  the  sails  still 
attadied,  and  which  they  all  agreed  was  that  belonging  to  the  boat  which 
had  landed  them.  With  deep  regret,  therefore,  they  concluded  that  the 
poor  man  who  rowed  them  thither  had  been  lost  on  his  return. 

"  Now,  then,  Harry  !''  cried  Dick,  "  haven't  we  fjedlen  on  our  feet  1 
That  mast  and  sail  seem  left  on  purpose  for  that  tent  we  talked  on,  and 
that  will  answer  better  than  st<me  walls  in  this  summer  day — a  queer  day 
it  is,  and  it  nigh  hand  Christmas.'' 

So  they  dragged  off  the  mast  and  sail,  which,  with  the  cask  of  biscuit) 
formed  a  sufficient  load  to  haul  up  through  the  wood  at  onoe,  and  they 
were  then  too  tired  to  commence  tent  building  that  night ;  but,  allowing 
the  mast  to  lean  against  the  tree,  and  the  sail  to  fiJl  as  a  screen,  they 
were  content  with  the  shelter  and  slept  soundly. 

Dick  and  Terry,  always  early  risers,  were  employed  betimes.  They 
walked  round  the  tree  and  selected  one  stout  bough,  that  ran  out  almost 
horizontally,  not  moi^  than  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  by  such  exer- 
tions as  active  boys  can  always  make,  they  contrived  to  carry  the  laige 
sail  across  it,  allowing  it  to  £ill  over  on  each  side;  then  stretching  out  the 
cloth,  they  p^ged  it  down  to  the  ground  with  short  pieces  of  bamboo,  in 
the  form  of  a  tent,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  forming  the  back,  and  the  front 
open  to  admit  the  light  and  air. 

^'  Musha  !  isn't  it  aqual  to  the  hall  at  the  Castle  !"  exclaimed  Ellen, 
in  admiration.  "  And  sure  wouldn't  it  be  the  blanket  we*d  be  hanging 
up  afore  us,  seeing  we're  never  nading  the  same  at  all,  at  all,  in  this,  being 
Midsummer  at  Christmas,  praised  be  Qod  !" 

However  admirable  this  dwelling  might  be  for  the  Byrnes,  Harry  still 
persisted  in  his  notion  of  erecting  the  regal  palace. 

^<  You  see,  old  man,"  said  he  to  Dick,  ''  these  childer,  as  mammy 
Byrne  calls  them,  are  joUy  little  ducks,  but  they're  short  of  discipline, 
and  terribly  vociferous  in  their  nocturnal  habits.  We  must  start  on  our 
own  hook,  my  boy,  and  have  a  go  at  house-building." 
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''A  separate  tent  "would  be  well  enough,'*'  replied  Dick,  ^ if  we  could 
fidl  on  another  sail  for  a  cover,  But  we've  neither  took  nor  hands  for 
getting  up  a  r^^nlar  house." 

"  There  you  go,  old  SoberBtdes  T'  said  Harry.  ''  Who  ever  thought 
of  a  freestone  manaion  with  marble  halls )  Of  course,  I  only  meant  a 
desert  island  hut — a  shealing,  with  bowery  aides,  interwoven  with  twigs, 
just  as  we  have  read  about." 

''  But  there  they  always  had  found  axes  in  the  wreck,"  said  Dick. 
« We've  nought  but  our  hands,  except  this  Jaok-a-1^  !"  and  he  pro- 
duced a  pocket-knife,  laxge  and  useful  in  its  way,  but  wholly  unfit  for 
felling  trees. 

"  m  never  say  die  !"  exclaimed  Harry.  '^  I  saw  spars  of  all  lengths 
on  the  beach  ;  we'll  brmg  a  lot  up." 

So,  after  taking  tea  and  biscuit,  they  were  abont  to  descend  again  to 
shore,  when  they  were  startled  by  hearing  the  voices  of  men  in  the  iwood 
they  had  to  pass.  Harry,  though  naturally  courageous,  turned  pale  at 
the  thought  of  savages,  and  Dick  and  he  caught  up  their  guns  for  de- 
fence, while  Ellen  clasped  her  hands  and  cried — 

''  Musha !  yer  banners,  sure  would  it  be  Teddy  himself  ?  and  mebbe 
we  come  on  the  diggins  unknownst  alti^ther !" 

But  very  soon  the  broad  Scottish  accent  announced  the  speaker  to  be 
MadEenme,  who  suddenly  appeared  from  the  wood,  and  without  any 
apparent  disturbanee,  merely  gave  a  loud  whisUe  and  called  out — 

"  Hoo  mony  may  ye  reckon,  lads,  and  ha'e  ye  made  mickle  salvage  V 

"You  see  us  all  here,  Mr.  Mackenae  !"  said  Harry.  *1  hope  your 
boat  landed  all  as  safely.as  ours  did." 

"  Not  a  soul  forbye  this  sailor  laddie  and  mysel'  1"  replied  he.  '^  But 
see  if  I  ha'e  na  my  plea  again  yon  captain  for  endangering  my  vans 
life  in  his  crazy  auld  ship  and  boats.  Ill  ha'e  to  ccone  on  the  under- 
writers first  for  my  insurance  on  my  goods,  forbye  my  life  ;  a  fiiir  draw 
I  ha*e,  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  as  ye  laddies  can  testify.  Ye  beared  me 
daim  that  much  at  the  captain ;  and  noo  a's  gane,  nae  salvage  to  reckon. 
I'm  thinking,  laddies,  ye  may  be  handie  at  boat  rowing  1" 

"  Try  me  I"  said  Harry  ;  "1  can  row  with  most  fellows  of  my  siee — 
show  us  your  boat." 

"  Be  canny,  my  lad,"  answered  the  man  ;  "  the  boat  and  the  oars  are 
nigh  hand,  but  I  wasna  that  sure  of  my  rowers.  Ye'U  do  for  aae,  and 
rU  not  be  again  yon  otiier  laddie,  he  may  come  in  usefuL  Where  did 
velandr 

Harry  told  Mackenzie  how  narrowly  they  had  escaped  destruction, 
and  learnt  from  him  that  both  the  other  parties  had  perished,  with  the 
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exception  of  himself  and  one  sailor.  They  had  clung  to  their  boat, 
succeeded  in  righting  her,  and  brought  her  to  shore  with  great 
difficulty. 

"  We  got  a  gliff  of  your  boat  landing/'  continued  he,  '^  atid  we  marked 
whereabouts ;  then,  ajs  we  were  short  of  hands,  as  ye  may  guess,  we  cam* 
round  this  hand  to  luik  after  ye,  and  yer  salyaga  Whereabout  ha*e  ye 
stowed  yer  goods  1  We  couldna  leet  on  them  at  a'.  And  yon  gun — it's 
a  canny  make — ^what  will  ye  be  wantin'  for  it  V* 

He  pulled  out  his  purse  and  shook  it  in  the  ears  of  the  young  men. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  sell  my  gun !"  said  Harry,  sharply. 

The  man  took  it  out  of  his  hands,  examined  it,  handled  it,  then  taking 
two  sovereigns  out  of  his  purse,  he  put  them  down,  saying— 

*'  It's  a  lang  price  for  an  auld  gun,  but  Tm  wanting  it." 

"  Then  you  won't  have  it !"  said  Harry,  with  indignation.  "  My 
lather  gave  ten  sovereigns  for  it ;  but  here,  if  you  offered  me  fifty  for  it, 
I  would  not  part  with  it." 

''  Dinna  set  up  your  back  like  to  that,  laddie  !''  answered  Mackenzie. 
"  Be  canny,  my  man ;  you're  aiblins  weel  graithed  for  siller.  Ye're 
gettin'  a  bonnie  bit  shealin*  here — what  say  ye,  Marlin  ? " 

The  sailor  replied  gruffly,  "  Foresail  of  captain's  boat." 

"  Ay,  see  there  now  1"  said  Mackenzie,  artfully,  '^  and  we  wanting  a 
sail  sairly.  Yell  ha'e  to  turn  it  ower  to  us,  my  braw  laddies — je  see 
ye've  nae  claim  on  this  bit  canvas ;  but  ye'll  be  nane  the  warse  gin  ye 
come  alang  wi'  us." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  shower  of  fruit  from  the  boughs  above  dashed 
off  the  large  hat  of  the  Scotsman,  who  looked  vindictively  at  the  mis- 
chievous monkeys  that  had  played  him  the  Uick,  and  muttered  an  im> 
precation ;  then,  picking  up  one  of  the  large  orange  plums,  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  devoured  it  with  relish — 

"  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blaws  naebody  gude ;  tbe/re  just  mangoes 
^-cannie  fair  eating  when  ye  canna  come  on  a  Eibeton  pippin." 

The  children  eagerly  followed  the  example  of  the  stranger,  and  the 
mangoes,  juicy  and  delicious  as  a  peach,  soon  disappeared.  Then,  impatient 
of  this  delay,  Harry  and  Dick,  attended  by  Terry,  and  followed  by  their 
two  unwelcome  visitors,  descended  through  the  wood,  and  when  they 
came  within  view  of  the  sea,  saw  the  boat,  which  they  had  concluded  to 
be  swamped,  moored  to  the  mangrove  trees. 

''  There  she  lies !"  said  Mackenzie ;  "  a  canny  craft  for  a  bodie  in  a  kittie 
trial.  I've  a  hantle  salvage  shipped  in  her — ^but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there  when  we  come  at  the  reckoning.  Now,  laddies,  where  ha'e  ye  yer 
belangings  V 
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The  boys  led  him  round  the  headland^  to  show  him  the  casks  and 
their  bags. 

^  Biscuit  and  beef/'  said  the  man ;  ^*-  theyll  mak'  up  our  proviaiona 
biawly;  hand  in  the  kegs,  and  ye  twa  aUe  laddies  lend  a  hand, 
and  tak*  jer  places.  We'll  aiblins  come  at  Swan  River,  gin  we  get 
no  Auther.     Bin  awa  to  your  mammy,  Pat,  you're  nane  needed  here." 

At  first,  the  youths  were  struck  dumb  with  the  audacity  of  the  man ;  at 
last,  Harry  said :  "  We  are  willing  to  sail  with  you,  but  you  surely  cannot 
think  we  could  be  so  inhuman  as  to  abandon  the  woman  and  children  % " 

^'  Hoot !  hoot !  laddie,"  replied  Mackenzie ;  ''  think  ye  we  can  loa*! 
wi'  sich  like  lumber  ]  Walk  naftly,  mon ;  chaiity  begins  at  hame. 
Wha  e'er  wad  lay  doon  his  ain  life  for  a  detch  of  starved  Irishers  \  And 
where's  yer  een,  laddie— canna  ye  see  yon  boatie  can  never  baud  a' 
that  lot^  and  weather  yon  imeasy  sea  ?  Itll  be  a  hard  set  to  get  oursels 
in,  forbye  baima  And  here,  ye  laddie  Dick,  I'd  like  ha'e  yon  sail ; 
them  puir  bodies  ha'e  na  call  for  roof-trees." 

*'  You'll  not  get  it,  then,"  said  Dick,  in  a  rage ;  ''  and  you,  Marlin,  let 
our  casks  be  ;  they're  fairly  our  own,  and  we'd  not  mind  standing  up 
for  our  right." 

*'  Ye  fale  bodies,"  cried  Mackenzie,  ^'  what  for  canna  ye  come  awa' 
wi'  us  1  What  ken  ye  but  savages  may  come  and  harrow  ye  ?  Be  gudc 
laddies,  and  come  awa'." 

But  Harry  and  Dick  declined  to  be  gnde  laddies  after  his  Cushion ; 
they  declined  to  help  Mackenzie  on  his  perilous  trip ;  but  with  all  their 
valour,  they  could  not  save  their  bread  and  beef.  Harry  levelled  his 
gan  at  the  spoiler,  but  Dick  besought'  him  to  avoid  bloodshed ;  and  with 
indignation  and  distress,  they  saw  the  two  powerful  men  place  their 
much  prized  provisions  in  the  boat,  and  then,  showering  abuse  on  them, 
row  off. 

Then  Terry,  who  had  been  sobbing  bitterly,  said  :  "  Och  !  would  he 
be  aadn'  yer  honners  to  sail  away  from  this,  and  laving  the  pair  of 
twins,  and  the  mother,  and  Dan  and  Bory,  the  craturs,  let  alone  myself, 
Terence  Byrne,  and  niver  a  pratee  ground,  nor  a  teeste  of  male,  barrin' 
the  plums.  Sure  isn't  he  the  big  rogue  of  the  world,  the  ugly  Scotch- 
man that  he  is.  Wouldn't  I  be  givin'  him  the  shillelagh,  barrin'  not 
rachin'  him  asy." 

"We  won't  leave  you,  Terry,"  said  Harry ;  "  but,  I  say,  Dick,  we're 
two  done  'coons.  We  never  meant  to  go  in  for  a  lot  of  children  and 
the  old  mother  in  our  desert  island.  How  in  the  world  are  we  to  find 
grub  to  feed  them  all  \  The  greedy  old  curmudgeon  !  I'd  like  to  see 
another  gale  come  on  to  punish  him." 
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And  aa  they  collected  the  remaina  of  their  property,  Harry  could  not  but 
agree  that  a  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles  in  an  open  boat^  might  soften  iho 
man's  heart  So  they  filled  their  pockets  with  the  oysters  with  which 
the  branches  of  the  mangrove,  which  were  washed  by  the  tide,  were 
covered,  and  plodded  home  to  the  anxious  woman. 

The  youths  rolled  the  casks  to  their  own  sleeping-place,  covered  it 
with  ferns,  and  issued  orders  that  no  more  should  be  taken  without 
leave,  and  that  the  fish  should  be  cooked.  Ellen  was  a  neat-handed 
woman ;  she  gave  the  babes  to  Terry  until  she  cleaned  and  broiled  the 
delicate  fish,  and  after  this  satisfieu^iy  refreshment  the  three  boys  set 
out  to  shoot  some  birds.  They  proceeded  along  the  side  of  the  bitN^ 
for  some  time,  until  it  was  uicreased  by  several  small  tributary  streams 
from  the  hills  above,  and  spread  widely  over  the  flat  ground.  Tall 
stalks  of  grrain  rose  amidst  the  water,  which  Harry,  from  his  reading, 
recognized  as  paddy y  or  rice. 

'^  I  know  it  always  grows  in  moist  places,"  said  he,  *'and  it  will  be 
capital  loot  for  us.     Ellen  can  give  the  young  chicks  rice-pudding." 

'^  Puddings  need  milk  and  eggs,  and  an  oven,"  said  the  prudent  Dick. 

"  What  a  damper  you  are,  Dick,**  answered  he.  '*  Can't  we  get  eggs 
from  yon  ducks*  nests,  and  make  an  oven  f  " 

"  We  have  no  spade,"  said  Dick  ;  on  which  Harry  got  angry,  shot  at 
a  duck,  missed  it,  and  put  the  whole  flock  to  flight. 

"  There,  see  what  you  have  done  by  vexing  me,"  said  he  ;  "  you  are 
such  a  slow  coach,  Dick."  .  , 

"  Slow  and  sure,"  replied  Dick,  who  had  contrived  to  cut  a  good 
sheaf  of  paddy  with  his  knife,  and  Terry  binding  it  with  a  twisted  rope 
of  the  straw,  and  then  lifting  it  on  his  head,  set  out  to  carry  it  to  his 
mother. 

**  Now  for  the  hill,  Dick,"  said  Harry ;  "  we  must  see  how  fitt  our 
domain  spreads,  and  if  we  are  the  only  inhabitants.** 

As  they  climbed  through  the  wood,  the  fragrance  of  some  tall  tvees, 
which  were  new  to  them,  was  delicious,  and  Harry  longed  for  his  "Book 
of  Trees,"  that  he  might  find  out  what  the  fruit  could  be. 

"Oh,  Hany,  how  spicy  they  smell !"  said  Dick,  ''just  like  the  stuff 
they  put  in  yule  cakes  and  plum-puddings." 

"  Just  so,  Dick,''  answered  he ;  "I  see  it  all — ^nutmeg ;  and  the  net- 
work covering  of  the  shell  is  mace.  I  remember  all  about  it ;  we  must 
use  this  seasoning  instead  of  salt;  it  will  be  a  capital  dodge.  Now 
then,  what  is  l^t  pretty,  rough-skinned  green  fruit )  I  do  believe,  by 
the  smell  of  the  flowers,  this  is  an  orange-tree,  iand  some  of  the  fruit 
may  be  ripe  even  now.     It  is  lucky  you  brought  out  a  bag,  old  man." 
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"I  meant  it  for  gold,"  replied  Dick ;  "but  I*d  as  lief  have  oranges 
and  nutmegs;  they'll  come  in  more  usefuL" 

"  I  saj,  Dick,  must  I  shoot  that  green  parrot  T' 

"If  you  can  hit  it,"  answered  Dick. 

"  Don't  chaflf,  but  help,  old  fiallow,"  said  Harry.  "  You  take  that 
golden  brown  pigeon,  and  I'll  brmg  down  PoU." 

This  time  they  succeeded,  and  soon  filled  a  bag  with  birds.  They 
reached  the  summit  of  the  woody  hill,  to  look  into  a  valley  rich  with 
green  glades,  trees,  ai|d  bright  flowers ;  beyond  the  vaUey  rose  a  dark 
hill,  stOl  higher  than  the  first,  from  the  top  of  which  issued  a  dense 
smoke,  and  Harry  cried  out,  "  Here's  a  go !  we've  come  on  a  volcano.** 

"  A  burning  mountain,"  exclaimed  Dick  ;  "  we  may  be  swallowed  up 
Uving !" 

"  What  bosh  !"  replied  Harry ;  "there  maybe  no  eruption  these  fifty 
years.  Let  us  get  down  into  the  valley,  and  take  a  turn  round  the  grim 
mountain.'' 

Dick  never  felt  less  valiant  than  when  he  followed  his  better  instruoted 
Mend  to  the  valley  and  the  base  of  the  mountain,  until  they  reached  a 
declivity  sloping  gradually  to  the  sea,  but  so  thickly  wooded  that  they 
made  their  way  slowly  through.  Suddenly  Dick  seized  the  arm  of 
Hazry,  who  was  preceding  him,  and  pointing  to  one  side,  whispered, 
"What's  that r 

"  A  mango>tree,  full  of  birds  and  monkeys,"  replied  Harry,  laughing. 

"  Among  the  brechans,"  continued  Dick. 

Harry  looked  down  at  the  ferns  which  spread  over  the  damp  soil,  and 
started  to  see  that  they  were  broken  and  trampled  down. 

"  Can  it  have  been  the  Scotch  fellow  ?"  he  said. 

"  No,  no,  he  came  round  in  the  boat,"  replied  Dick.  "  It  will  be  either 
some  big  beast,  or  savages." 

"  B^  beasts  never  live  in  such  small  islands  as  this  seems  to  be,"  said 


At  that  moment,  a  light  beautiful  deer  sprang  across  their  path,  and 
bounded  down  the  wood. 

"  There  the  fellow  is,"  cried  Harry.    "  Let  us  follow,  and  shoot  him." 

They  pursued  the  deer ;  but  Dick  muttered,  "  Yon  track  was  never 
made  by  that  beast's  hoof,  I'll  answer  for  it." 

They  could  now  see  l^e  foaming  waves  through  the  trees,  and  Harry 
stepped  upon  a  large  mass  of  rock  to  survey  the  strand,  but  in  a  moment 
he  leaped  down,  crying  out,  "They've  seen  me,  Dick ;  make  ready, 
we'll  fi^^t  them  I" 

{To  be  continued.)        ^ 
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THE  PILGRIM  CHILDREN  AND  WHAT  BEFELL 

THEM. 

Bj    J.    Q.    SDQAE. 


IK  the  age  of  feudalism  ax;d  chain  mail|  when  feudal  castles  crowned 
every  height,  and  mailed  barons,  with  whom  might  was  right, 
governed  the  countries'of  Europe  with  iron  hand,  one  of  the  popes  built 
a  church  on  the  isle  of  St.  Peter  to  commemorate  the  most  melancholy 
event  recorded  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  Crusades.  In  fact,  it  was  founded 
in  honour  of  the  children  who,  after  being  lured  from  their  homes  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  taken  on  board  ships  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Saraceni?, 
were  shipwrecked  during  a  storm  near  the  rock  of  the  Recluse ;  and  it 
was  built  hard  by  the  spot  where  had  been  buried  such  of  the  bodies  as 
were  cast  up  by  the  waves. 

Kow  it  was  in  the  year  1213  that  this  crusade  of  children,  which  has 
always  been,  and  still  continues,  one  of  the  mysteries  of  modem  history, 
took  place.  Fuller,  speaking  in  his  "  Holy  War "  of  the  period  when 
Jerusalem  and  the  true  cross,  after  being  seized  by  Saladin,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  tells  us  that  wheji  "  in  France,  a  .boy  went 
about  singing  in  his  own  tongue  : 

'  Jeras,  Lord,  repair  our  loss, 
Bestore  to  ua  thy  bleaaed  cross,' 

numberless  children  ran  after  him,  and  followed  the  time  their  captain 
and  chanter  did  set  them  :  no  bolts,  no  bars,  no  fear  of  fathers  or  love 
of  mothers,  could  hold  them  back ;  but  they  would  go  to  the  Holy  Land 
to  work  wonders  there,  till  their  merry  music  had  a  sad  end, — all  either 
perished  on  land  or  were  drowned  by  sea.'' 

It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  the  singing  of  this  boy  proved  as 
effectual  in  rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  children  in  France  as  the 
preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit  or  St.  Bernard  was  on  men  and  women ; 
and  thousands  of  both  sexes  marked  themselves  with  the  cross,  and 
vowed  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.  Moreover,  the  excitement^  proving 
contagious,  spread  to  Germany,  where  the  business  was  eagerly  promoted 
by  a  Crerman  named  Nicholas,  and  went  briskly  forward.  Some  of  the 
clergy,  indeed,  would  appear  to  have  set  their  faces  against  the  enterprise 
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that  was  preparing.  But  they  were  only  snubbed  for  their  pains  ;  and 
the  Pope,  far  from  remonstrating,  rather  gave  people  to  understand  that 
he  considered  the  juvenile  zeal  highly  laudable.  "  These  children,''  said 
he,  on  being  informed  of  their  proceedings, ''  reproach  us  with  our  indif- 
ference to  Christ's  cause.  While  men  are  asleep,  they  are  hurrying  to 
rescue  the  Holy  Land." 

In  order  to  account  for  the  enthusiasm  which  was  on  the  occasion 
displayed  by  the  juveniles  of  France  and  Germany,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that,  though  princes  and  nobles  were  sick  of  enterprises 
which  ruined  so  many  great  houses,  the  crusades  were  by  no  means  out 
of  &vour  with  the  populace ;  nor  had  time  destroyed  the  impressions 
that  had,  more  than  a  century  earlier,  been  produced  by  the  descriptions 
of  palmers  and  pilgrims.     The  name  of  the  Holy  Land  had  still  a  mar- 
vellous &scination  for  the  Christians  of  Europe.     At  the  mention  of 
Palestine,  their  &ncies  conjured  up  a  land  "flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,"  with  gardens  and  groves  of  odoriferous  flowers  and  beautiAil 
fruit-trees,  mountains  with  roses  without  thorns,  and  cedars,  and  vines, 
and  long  caravans  of  camels  bearing  rich  merchandise  to  cities  of  palaces 
reposing  under  a  blue  sky.     But  above  all,  it  was  the  sacred  land 
where  miracles  had  been  wrought ;  where  the  blind  had  been  made  to 
see,  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  the  lame  to  walk ;  and  by  going  to  which, 
with  the  symbol  of  salvation  on  their  shoulders,  they  were  assured  by  the 
Church  of  pardon  in  this  world  and  happiness  in  the  next.     It  is  not 
wondei-ful  that,  under  such  circumstances,  children  should  have  been 
easily  stimulated  to  enthusiasm,  and  rendered  eager  to  secure  the  price- 
less privil^es  with  the  promise  of  which  the  Pope  was  so  frequently 
tempting  the  faithful  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  the  East  and  rescue 
the  Hoiy  Sepulchre  from  the  grasp  of  the  Saracens. 

But  however  that  may  have  been,  it  appears  that  no  fewer  than  fifty 
thousand  pilgrims  of  both  sexes,  in  their  teens, — some  of  them  not  more 
than  twelve  years  old,  assembled  in  France  and  Germany  to  go  forth 
on  a  crusade,  believing  that  they  were  pursuing  the  path  that  led  to 
salvation.  They  left  their  homes  without  guides,  and  in  most  cases 
without  money.  Indeed,  they  had  little  more  knowledge  of  the  world 
into  which  they  were  entering  than  fishes  have  of  the  sea  in  which  they 
swim.  But  they  were  not  wholly  without  friends.  Many  pious  persons 
believed  that  they  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  this  enterprise,  and  aided  the 
young  pilgrims  with  food  and  money,  and  sent  them  on  their  way 
rejoicing.  When  they  were  asked  where  they  were  going,  they  answered, 
**We  are  going  to  Jerusalem  to  deliver  the  Holy  Sepulchre/'  and 
when  they  were  asked  how  they  were  to  get  to  Jerusalem,  they  answered, 
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**  There  is  to  be  so  great  a  drought  that  the  abysses  of  the  sea  will  be 
dry,  and  we  will  pass  safely  over  its  bed." 

It  was  not,  however,  in  one  body  that  the  young  crusaders  went 
forth  to  the  East.  The  French  and  Germans  went  separately.  After 
mustering  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  the  French  crossed*  Burgundy  and 
made  for  Marseilles,  cheered  and  sustained  by  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment of  persons  older,  but  not  much  wiser,  than  themselves ;  boys  and 
girls  marching  through  forest  and  field,  singing  songs  to  animate  their 
zeal,  and  deluding  themselves  with  the  expectation  that  some  great 
miracle  was  to  be  performed  in  their  behalf.  At  Marseilles,  of  course, 
such  of  them  as  had  not  sunk  from  fatigue,  or  lost  themselves  in  the 
forests  by  the  way,  foimd  their  ardour  checked  by  the  sea.  But  their 
hopes  soon  revived,  and  the  check  was  merely  temporary.  Two 
merchants,  who  traded  with  the  East,  came  forthwith  to  their  relief, 
and  professing  great  piety  and  ardent  devotion  to  the  Christian  causey 
offered  to  convey  them,  without  any  charge,  to  8yria ;  and  the  pilgrim 
children,  delighted  with  their  words,  embraced  the  proposal  with  lively 
signs  of  gratitude,  and  manifested  the  utmost  eagerness  to  embaxk. 

ITbr  did  the  two  merchants  put  their  patience  to  any  severe  test. 
Without  delay  seven  ships  were  provided ;  and  the  young  crusaders 
having  gone  on  board,  set  sail,  as  they  supposed,  for  Syria.  Perhiips 
they  now  thought  all  their  dangers  were  left  behind,  and  sang  the  "Yen! 
Creator"  with  feelings  of  absolute  security.  If  so,  they  were  mistaken. 
In  two  days  their  misfortunes  began.  When  they  were  off  the  isle  of 
St.  Peter,  near  the  rock  of  the  Keclnse,  a  violent  storm  arose;  two 
of  the  vessels  were  engulfed  in  the  sea ;  and  all  on  board  of  them 
perished  in  the  waves.  The  five  others,  however,  held  on  their  course,  and 
reached  Alexandria  :  and  then  the  two  merchants  showed  themselves  in 
their  true  colours,  and  the  pilgrim  children  were  carried  into  the  dave- 
market,  and,  to  their  consternation,  sold  to  the  SaracenSi  Forty  of 
them  became  the  property  of  the  Caliph,  and  were  conveyed  to  Bagdad 
to  be  converted  in  his  palace,  and  qualified  to  serve  him  with  fidelity  and 
zeal.  But  the  process  was  not  quite  successful.  Of  the  captives,  twelve 
scorned  the  idea  of  abjuring  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  died  martyrs  > 
the  other  twenty-eight,  being  less  resolute,  or  less  demonstrative  in  their 
refusal,  were  allowed  to  live ;  and,  in  captivity  and  chains,  they  held  fast 
to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

Meanwhile  the  pilgrim  children  of  Germany  were  in  motion,  and, 
having  traversed  Saxony,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended'  into  Italy. 
But  they  were  not  more  fortunate  than  those  who  had  left  France.  At 
an  early  stage  of  their  adventure,  many  thieves  and  vagabonds  and 
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abandoned  women  mingled  -with  the  boys  and  girb  who  had  bo  nuhly 
left  their  homes,  and,  while  utterly  oorrupting  their  monda,  soon 
plundered  them  of  .everything  valuable  they  posseBsed ;  and  this  mi»- 
fortune  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  others.  Many  lost  themselves  during 
the  journey .;  others  fell  victims  to  fatigue,  hunger,  and  disease ;  and  some 
were  cruelly  seized  by  the  Italians  and  forcibly  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  aiave&  At  length,  with  the  number  reduced  to  seven  thousand,  they 
reached  Qenoa  in  a  plight  the  reverse  of  enviable.  At  first  the  Senate 
granted  them  permisdon  to  remain  for  a  time  in  the  city.  But  this 
generosity  was  of  brief  duration.  Apprehensive  of  a  riot^  the  Senate 
ordered  the  young  crusaderB  to  depart;  and,  weary,  footsore,  and  sad  at 
hearty  thej  attempted  to  retrace  their  steps  to  their  own  country.  A 
fisw  were  lucky  enough  to  find  their  way  home,  and  confessed  that  tiiey 
really  could  not  comprehend  how  they  ever  had  gone  on  such  an 
adventure.  Moet  of  them,  however,  failed  in  the  attempt  to  return, 
and  died  in  the  forest,  of  heat>  hunger,  and  weariness.  But  it  is  stated 
that  some  of  those  of  noble  birth  never  left  Genoa.  Being  allowed  to 
remain  in  that  city,  they,  as  time  passed  on,  were  admitted  to  rank  as 
fiatricians,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  many  of  the  great  families  that 
afterwards  associated  their  names  with  the  history  of  the  Gtenoese 
republic 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  expedition  of  the  pilgrim  children,  who 
had  taken  the  cross,  and  showed  such  zeal  that,  according  to  Roger 
Bacon,  **  nee  k  patribus,  nee  k  matribus,  nee  ab  amicis,  poterant  detinerL" 
Matthew  Paris  says  of  its  origin,  that  "  it  was  done  by  instinct  of  the 
devil,  who,  as  it  were,  desired  a  cordial  of  children's  blood  to  comfort 
\6b  weak  stomach,  long  cloyed  with  murdering  men."  But  others 
attempted  to  account  for  the  mystery  in  a  more  practical  way. 

At  that  time,  the  Prince  of  the  Assassins,  more  popularly  known  as 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  maintained  great  state  in  Phoenicia, 
while  his  viceroy  held  sway  on  Mount  Libanus,  and  made  himself 
terrible  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  Indeed,  he  employed  the 
daggers  of  his  Assassins  with  such  skill  and  effect  that  kings  obeyed  his 
behests  and  princes  trembled  at  his  name.  Now  the  power  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains  depended  wholly  on  the  courage  and  devotion  of 
his  AwMfiftiTiay  and  he  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  recruits  able  and 
willing  to  do  his  bidding  at  all  hazards,  and  neither  encumbered  with 
fears  nor  scruples.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
1)e  trained  finom  boyhood  under  his  auspices,  and  taught  to  consider  his 
word  above  all  law,  human  and  divine.  « 

While  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  was  revolving  schemes  for  so 
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recruiting  his  ranks  as  to  perpetuate  his  power,  two  clerks — ^such  is  the 
story  told — ^fell  into  his  hands  as  prisoners,  and  were  naturally  very 
much  terrified  to  find  themselves  in  such  a  predicament.  After  they 
were  some  time  in  captivity*,  however,  he  offered  to  grant  them  their 
liberty,  if  they  would  swear  solemnly  to  bring  him  from  France  a 
certain  number  of  promising  boys  to  be  reared  as  Assassins.  The 
clerks — so  the  stoiy  goes  on  to  state — ^in  terror,  swore  as  he  asked 
them  to  do ;  and  on  returning  to  Europe,  they  set  about  the  commission 
which  they  had  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  of  oaths  faithfully 
to  execute,  and  were  the  authors  of  that  excitement,  which,  as  if  by 
magic,  drew  together  crowds  of  children,  for  an  expedition  of  which  the 
issue  was  so  unfortunate,  and  the  catastrophe  so  startling,  that  Bishop 
Sicard,  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  '*  Soon  this  multitude^entirely  disappeared ; 
— quasi  evanuit  universa." 

At  all  events,  there  can  exist  little  doubt  that  predictions  were  uttered 
and  promises  of  prodigies  made,  and  all  the  stock  phrases  of  fanaticism 
freely  used,  both  in  France  and  Grermany,  to  beguile  the  children  of  both 
sexes  from  their  homes.  People  there  are  in  our  age  who,  unable  to 
realize  the  probability  of  such  an  event  as  this  pilgrimage,  have  been 
inclined  to  regard  the  story  as  apocryphal,  and  to  take  refuge  in  a  con- 
venient incredulousness.  But  recent  researches  have  proved  beyond  all 
question  that  it  is  no  fieible  ;  and,  whatever  mystery  may  surround  the 
question  of  its  origin,  there  the  Crusade  of  Children  stands, — one  of  the 
most  extraordinaiy,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  melancholy  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  Holy  War. 


QUEER  QUOTATIONS. 


Aiisuci'to  No.  11. 
"Come  inlo  llic  gurdeii,  Maud,  for  tlic  blsck  bat  night  lias  lliiwii." 


(    1"    ) 


B  0  0  D  Y  versus  T  O  M  K  I  N  S . 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  SEA- 

BT    WILLIAM    H.   G.   KINGSTON. 

CAN  such  things  l)e  ?  Is  the  destiiiy  of  the  departed  ever  revealed  to 
mortals  still  on  earth  %  Can  beings  of  a  spiritual  nature  assume 
corporeal  forms  Tisible  to  the  human  eye  %  Such  questions  have  been 
ftsked  firom.  time  immemorial,  and  continue  to  be  asked  rather  loudly 
and  frequently  at  the  present  day,  and  answered  by  some  as  loudly  and 
poflitiTely  in  the  affirmative.  Let  the  following  story  be  taken  by  those 
who  reply  in  the  affirmative  as  an  evidence  of  their  belief,  and  I  feel  well 
assured  that  no  more  authentic  or  unquestionable  evidence  can  be  pro- 
duced in  its  support 

The  tale  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  a  supernatural  order  I 
have  ever  met  with.  I  have  heard  it  told  over  and  over  again,  especially 
by  old  seamen  who  have  saUed  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  I  never  found 
any  who  ventured  to  disbelieve  it.     To  our  story  : — 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  a.d. 
1798,  and  for  many  years  previously,  there  lived  at  Portsmouth  a  ship- 
chandler  and  biscuit-baker,  Ethan  Boody  by  name.  What  naval  man 
of  those  days,  who  is  still  alive,  does  not  remember  his  shop,  not  far  from 
the  Point — a  spot  as  well  known  to  seamen  as  the  Monument  is  to  Lon- 
doners? Who  does  not  remember  its  mean  and  shabby  exterior,  and  its 
low  roof  with  its  wonderfully  extensive  interior,  filled  with  eveiy  con- 
ceivable article  required  for  ship  stores — the  ceiling  hung  with  brooms, 
brushes,  mops,  pans,  kettles,  earthen  jars,  flitehes  of  bacon,  and  deep-sea 
leads ;  and  the  floor  covered  with  barrels  of  biscuit^  rice,  salt  fish,  coils 
of  rope,  with  casks  of  nails,  tobacco,  potatoes,  flour,  painty  and  a  thousand 
other  artideB  of  the  most  miscellaneous  description )  In  truth,  there 
was  nothing  I  oould  mention  which  old  Boody  did  not  sell — all  was  fish 
which  came  to  his  set.  He  was  ready  to  take  a  Qovemment  contract  to 
supply  a  whole  fleet  with  bread  and  salt  pork,  cheese  and  candles,  or  sell 
a  pennyworth  of  tobacco  to  a  drunken  seaman.  He  was  known  as  Old 
Boody,  and  had  always  been  known  as  Old  Boody  by  his  oldest  customer, 
and  he  had  avast  njimber  of  them,  whom  he  somehow  or  other  always 
continued  to  keep  under  his  thumb.     Let  the  master  of  a  merchant 
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vessel  or  the  caterer  of  a  man-of-war^s  mess  once  get  into  Old  Boody's 
books,  he  took  care  that  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  leaving  him.  His 
business,  in  consequence,  was  very  extensive,  and  he  was  reputed  to  be 
prodigiously  rich.  Such  was  probably  the  case,  for  he  was  always  ready 
to  lend  money  on  undoubtable  security,  but  equally  r^ular  in  exacting 
an  enormous  interest,  fie  took  a  pleasure  in  iniueiDg  people  to  get  into 
his  debt :  it  was  extraordinary  how  friendly  he  became  with  them,  and 
how  much  more  ready  it  made  them  to  deal  at  his  shop,  and  not  to 
scrutinize  too  narrowly  the  quality  of  the  articles  he  supplied.  With  all 
this  he  was  not  a  iavourite  :  people  abused  him  behind  his  back  who 
were  ready  enough  to  borrow  his  gold.  His  bisonits  were  found  to  be 
made  of  beaa^wder  and  bone^lust ;  his  butter  waBtaiicid  and  eompoaed 
of  veal  &t  and  tallow*— indeed,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  his  supplies 
were  decidedly  >bad.  He  thus  got  ihe  character  in  the  world  of  being  a 
great  rogue,  and  as  in  that  respect  I  Bu^)ect  the  world  is  seldom  wraag, 
though  many  a  gveat  rogue  passes  for  an  honest  man,  he  probably  was  of 
the  former  diamoter.  Many  stories  were  told  of  his  rapainty  and  extor- 
tion—of  prize-money  mortgaged — of  property  left  in  pawn — ^f  many  an 
incautious  man  deprived  of  his  all — of  valuables  confided  to  him  which 
he  refused  to  deliver  up  to  the  heirs  when  the  owner  wassbiA  or  drowned 
at  sea.  He  certainly  had  not  the  redeeming  quality  of  ehariiy — ^he  was 
never  known  to  give,  and  the  beggared  widow  and  orphan  of  thdse  who 
had  trusted  in  him,  and  whom  he  had  deceived,  Would  pass  his  door  and 
hopelessly  shake  their  heads,  feeling  tiiat  from  him  there  was  no  chance 
of  relief  Old  Boody  wasa  short  man,  with  a  fiit  body  andabald  head  ; 
but  his  face  was  wrinkled,  and  his  chedcs  hnng  down  on  either  side ;  his 
nose  was  turned  up,  his  lips  were  thin,  and  his  eyes,  small  and  ferrety, 
screwed  ap«t  the  comers  in  a  way  whidi  gave  him  far  fnMn  a  preposseesing 
appearanee.  His  physiognomy  was,  however,  peculiar,  and  eveiybody 
who  had  once  seen  him  would  have  known  him  sgaina  hnndrtd  miles  offl 
He  did  not  appear  to  be  of  an  irascible  disposition,  bnt  he  had  a  stealthy 
oat-like  manner,  not  the  less  treacherous.  It  used  to  be  a  common 
saying  among  those  who  knew  him — as  who  did  not  1 — that  ^  though  Old 
BcKMly  managed  to  escape  the  hangman  in  this  wwld,  Satan  would  be 
sure  to  have  him  in  the  next."  He  had  a  better-half^  who,  wonderful  to 
say,  iqspeared  to  be  very  f<md  of  him,  which  was  more  than  die  was  of 
anybody  elae,  or  that  anybody  else  was  of  her,  for  she  was  a  lazge^  £it, 
red-faeed,  double-fisted  woman,  who  could  give  a  back-hander  as  haxd  as 
any  man,  and  whose  temper  was  as  violent  as  tiiat  of  her  husband's  was 
subdued.     Such  were  Old  Boody  and  his  wife. 

One  morning  early  in  the  year— h»  fine  fresh  noitheriy  breeze  blowing 
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down  the  HighnBtreet,  and  whiftking  through  the  gubew^aj  into  Point- 
street,  past  Old  Boody's  dhop— Old  Boody  himself  was  standing  at  his 
own  door,  where  thore  was,  besides,  a  stout,  sailorlike-Iooking  man,  with 
a  joTial  good-natured  expression  of  countenance,  whose  appearance 
be^)oke  him  to  be  the  master  of  a  merchantman. 

'^  Well,  Captain  Tomkins,  when  do  jou  expect  to  have  the  Swaihw 
ready  for  sea  1"  said  Old  Boody,  addressing  the  seaman  in  a  whining 
tone  of  voice. 

"  To-moiTow  morning,  I  hope !"  answered  the  Captain.  '^  The  convoy 
are  all  ooUected  at  Spithetti,  and  'twould  be  a  sin  to  lose  this  fine  breeze; 
if  it  holds,  we  shall  be  through  the  Straits  in  a  fortnight*' 

**  A  speedy  voyage  out  and  home  to  you !"  said  Old  Boody. 

"  Thankye,  Mr.  Boody,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  here  when  I  come  bacic 
agaiu  !*'  obeerved  Ci^tain  Tomkins. 

**  Oh,  you'll  see  me  again,  depend  on't !"  said  Old  Boody ;  ^*  I'm  a  tough 
bird,  and  the  Old  One  will  have  a  hard  job  to  get  hold  of  me !  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !"  and  he  diuckled  at  his  own  wit. 

These  were  the  last  words  Captain  Tomkins  heard  Old  Boody  speak, 
and  he  rem^nbered  them.  Several  other  masters  of  hired  store-ships 
looked  in  one  after  the  other,  and  to  each  of  them  Old  Boody  made  similar 
remarks.  They  were,  it  appeared,  to  sail  the  next  morning,  to  carry 
arms  and  stores  for  the  British  troops  and  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  when  the  Diana  frigate,  with  her  blue-peter 
flying  at  the  fore,  having  under  her  charge  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  mer- 
chantmen of  all  sises  and  rigs^  from  the  heavy  ship  to  the  light  schooner, 
fired  her  aignal-gun  for  weighing,  and  they  all  made  sail,  one  after 
the  other,  with  a  fine  leading  wind  through  the  Needles.  Among 
them  were  the  SwMow,  Captain  Tomkins ;  the  Dido,  Captain  Jones  ; 
the  i/ame  and  John,  Captain  Harvey  ;  and  the  Faiar  Idomdery  Captain 
Jenkins — store-ships  belonging  to  Portsmouth. 

tbej  had,  as  Captain  Tomkins  predicted,  a  fine  passage  up  the  Straits, 
and,  having  discharged  their  cargoes,  were  on  their  way  back  to  £ngland 
to  obtain  further  freight^  when  the  four  we  have  mentioned  were 
becalmed  together  off'  the  famous  burning  island  of  StromJboH,  to  the 
north  of  Sicily.  The  shades  of  night  were  fast  disappearing  before  the 
bright  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  when  Captain  Tomkins  of  the  SwaUow 
came  on  deck ;  with  his  telescope  at  kis  eye  he  was  sweeping  the  htviaon 
to  note  what  sails  were  in  sight,  when,  as  he  came  round  to  tbe  land,  his 
glance  fell  on  the  top  of  the  cone-shaped  mountain.  Se  started  with 
surprise;  he  rubbed  his  glass  and  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  for  he  could 
acaroely  believe  his  senses — and  such  might  well  be  the  case,  he  being  a 
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strong-minded  and  far  from  superstitious  man — ^for  there  he  beheld,  as 
clearly  as  he  had  ever  seen  anything  in  his  life,  a  troop  of  black  figures^ 
with  pitchforks  in  their  hands,  and  long  tails  whisking  and  frisking  about^ 
and  driving  on  before  them  up  the  mountain  a  short  paunchy  man,  who 
seemed  very  imwilling  to  proceed  onward.  The  man  was  dressed  in  a 
red  cap  and  a  white  shirt,  and  was  as  livid  and  pale  as  his  tormentors 
were  of  an  opposite  hue.  The  captain  fixed  his  glass  on  the  man,  and 
clearly  enough  he  saw  who  it  was  ;  but  still  he  thought  it  must  be  some 
optical  delusion,  or  that  he  himself  must  be  labouring  under  a  disorder  of 
the  nerves.  ,  "No,  it  cannot  be  !"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "I  must  be 
going  mad  !  Here,  Mr.  Hopkins,  take  the  glass,  and  tell  me  if  you  see 
anything  strange  on  the  mountain  yonder."  He  spoke  to  his  mate,  who 
was  just  then  coming  aft. 

The  mate  took  the  glass  and  looked  as  he  was  desired.  "  Strange  !  I 
should  think  I  do !"  he  exclaimed,  after  gazing  for  a  minute.     "  I'll  be 

if  there's  not  a  whole  troop  of  black  imps  driving  Old  Boody 

towards  the  brink  of  the  crater,  and  if  he  don't  look  sharp  they'll  have 
him  down  it  in  a  quarter  less  no  time.**  **  Then  I  was  not  mistaken  !" 
said  the  Captain  ;  "  but  it  is  the  most  wonderful  occurrence  I  ever  heard 
of,  and  never  expected  to  see  the  like." 

The  crew  now  observing  their  officers  looking  towards  the  mountain 
turned  their  eyes  in  the  same  direction,  and  there  beheld  the  same  won- 
derful sight,  for  they,  of  course,  all  knew  Old  Boody.  The  mate  got 
another  telescope,  and  he  and  the  captain  watched  with  intense  interest 
the  strange  scene.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  were  steep  and  rugged, 
and  the  imps  had  actually  to  stick  their  prongs  into  the  old  man  at  times, 
to  prevent  him  falling.  In  some  spots  he  would  reach  a  flat  ledge  of 
lava  where  he  could  stop,  and  then  he  would  turn  round  and 
apparently  remonstrate  with  the  imps,  and  finish  with  cursing  and 
swearing  at  them,  when  they  would  frisk  and  leap  about  more  vehe- 
mently, with  fearfril  grimaces^  as  if  they  were  shouting  in  derision, 
though  no  sound  was  heard,  and  all  together  making  a  rush  at  him,  would 
again  urge  him  on  towards  his  destruction.  It  was  on  these  occasions, 
when  he  turned  round,  that  the  people  of  the  Swallow  were  able  clearly 
to  discern  his  features,  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  who  it 
was.  Among  the  imps  was  a  tall  one,  with  an  enormously  long  tail  and 
a  pair  of  crooked  horns,  with  a  mo«t  diabolical  expression  of  countenance, 
and,  not  content  with  pronging  Old  Boody,  he  would,  when  any  impedi- 
ment occurred,  stick  his  horns  on  either  side  of  his  neck,  and  lift  him 
bodily  over  it,  all  the  others  at  the  same  time  digging  at  him  in  every 
available  space  of  his  body.     Thus  they  went  on  till  they  approadied 
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the  crater.  It  was  verj  dreadful  to  look  at,  but,  notwithstanding,  no  one 
could  take  their  eyes  off  the  scene.  At  last  Old  Boodj  and  his  impish 
tormentors  reached  the  brink  of  the  crater,  and  there  he  made  one  deter- 
mined stand,  appaientlj  endeavouring  to  break  through  them  and  charge 
down  the  mountain  again ;  but  the  big  imp,  butting  {it  him  with  his 
bonis,  made  him  turn  his  head,  and  his  neck  became  thus  jammed 
between  them,  and  then  throwing  up  his  heels  and  his  tail,  gave  him 
such  an  impetus,  the  other  little  imps  pronging  at  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  over  they  all  toppled  together,  just  bs  the  sun  rose  above  the  ocean, 
while  the  mountain,  as  if  disturbed  by  what  had  gone  into  it,  threw  up 
Tivid  flames  and  dense  clouds  of  smoke.  Captain  Tomkins,  his  mate, 
and  crew  uttered  in  concert  a  groan  of  horror  when  they  beheld  this 
dreadful  catastrophe. 

''That  is  awful  \"  said  the  Captain,  fetching  a  deep  breath;  " but  note 
it  down  in  the  log,  Mr.  Hopkins — people  on  shore  now  will  not  believe 
this  when  they  hear  it." 

"  April  l$t :  Becalmed  off  StrombolL — Three  sail  in  sight,  supposed  to 
be  Duh^  Jcme  and  Jokn,  and  Favr  Islander. — In  the  morning  watch, 
just  before  sunrise,  all  hands  on  deck  saw  Old  Boody,  ship-chandler,  of 
Point-street,  Portsmouth,  driven  up  the  mountain  by  a  troop  of  imps, 
and  then  all  disappeared  together  down  the  crater.  At  seven  a.m.  a 
breeze  sprung  up  firom  N.N.E. — made  sail  and  stood  away  to  the  S.W." 

I  need  not  say  that  this  occurrence  formed  the  subject  of  conversation 
for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  home.  The  seamen  drew  a  moral  from 
it)  that  it  had  taken  place  in  order  to  prove  a  warning  to  sinners  to  turn 
aside  from  their  wicked  ways,  by  exhibiting  to  them  the  dreadful  punish- 
ment they  might  otherwise  expect  to  receive  as  their  due. 

The  Swall&w  was  a  fiist  craft,  and,  not  waiting  for  convoy,  she  had  a 
remarkably  prosperous  and  quick  passage,  and,  escaping  all  the  dangers 
of  the  enemy's  cruisers,  and  storms,  arrived  at  Portsmouth  before  the  end 
of  the  month.  Scarcely  had  the  anchor  been  dropped,  than,  among  other 
news,  Captain  Tomkins  heard  from  his  friends  that  Old  Boody  was  dead« 

''When  did  he  die  1"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  On  the  1st  of  April,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  was  the 
answer  ;  "  and  certainly  he  did  not  make  a  very  exemplary  exit,  for  to 
the  last  moment  he  was  cursing  and  swearing,  and  declaring  that  the 
imps  he  saw  standing  round  his  bed  should  not  have  him." 

"  Wonderful  !'*  exclaimed  Captain  Tomkins  and  his  mate  in  the  same 
breath,  and  they  then  narrated  what  they  had  seen. 

"  And  how  was  he  dressed  1 "  asked  the  Captain. 

"  Oh,  he  was  in  bed,  you  know,"  answered  his  friend ;  "  but  he  had 
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on  a  red  nightcap,  which  made  him  look  still  more  dreadful  than  he 
otherwise  would." 

"  Then  there  can  be  no  doabt  about  it/'  cried  the  Captain,  and  calcth 
lating  the  difference  of  longitude,  and  that  Old  Boodj  and  the  imps  had 
probably  been  some  little  time  on  the  mountain,  the  period  exactly  agreed. 

Of  course,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Captain  Tomkins  told  the  story 
wherever  he  went.  Some  people  believed  it,  and  some  did  not,  and  at 
last  some  kind  friend  told  the  widow  Boody  what  was  said  of  her 
deceased  lord. 

The  widow  was  furious  when  she  heard  the  stories  which  were  current 
in  the  world,  and,  on  learning  that  Captain  Tomkins  was  the  author  of 
them,  she  vowed  that  she  would  come  to  fisticufb  with  him  before  the 
day  was  an  hour  older,  if  she  could  catch  him.  A  little  attorney,  an 
admirer  of  the  widow,  or  of  her  money-bags,  suggested  that  she  had  a 
fBi  more  effectual  method  of  redress  in  the  law,  and  that  the  Captain 
might  be  mulcted  in  heavy  damages,  for  defamation  of  her  husband's 
character.  He  urged  that  the  story  was  probably  concocted  between 
Captain  Tomkins  and  his  mate,  and  that  no  jury  would  believe  the 
atrociotui  calumny. 

The  widow  approved  of  the  plan :  a  writ  was  therefore  forthwith 
served  on  poor  Tomkins,  and  the  trial  was  fixed  to  come  on  at  the  next 
Winchester  Assizes,  shortly  about  to  commence. 

The  trial,  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
and  Old  Boody's  well-known  character,  excited  great  interest ;  the  court 
was  crowded  to  excess. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  having  stated  the  cause  of  the  action,  and 
called  on  the  jury  to  consider  the  wounded  and  cruelly  lacerated  feelings 
of  the  bereaved  widow,  yet  in  the  first  month  of  her  weeds,  at  hearing 
her  deceased  lord  thus  vilely  traduced,  called  on  them  to  award  heavy 
damages,  not  as  a  means  of  soothing  her  unmitigated  grief,  but  to  mark 
their  sense,  as  Englishmen,  of  the  vileness  of  the  calumny,  then  dosed 
the  case. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  then  rose.  He  simply  stated  what  Captain 
Tomkins  believed  he  had  seen,  what  his  mate  and  all  his  crew  believed 
they  had  seen,  and  read  the  part  of  the  log  where  the  ocoarrenoe  was 
briefly  detailed. 

The  mate  and  all  the  crew  were  then  separately  examined,  and  not 
one  of  them  differed  in  the  least  from  the  others  in  their  accounts. 

The  jury,  though  not  convinced,  were  evidently  surprised,  but  a  fresh 
arrival  of  unexpected  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  Captain  Tomkins's 
statements  completely  turned  the  tide  in  his  favour.      These  were  no 
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otliers  than  the  captains  and  mates  of  the  Dido,  the  Jane  and  John,  and 
the  Fiiir  lalander,  who  had  been  becalmed  off  Stromboli  at  the  same 
time  with  him,  and  had  aH  beheld  the  same  wonder^  oocurrenoe,  which 
they  had  also  noted  in  their  logs,  and  which  logs  they  had  brought  with 
them.     They  were  soon  heard,  and  their  logs  examined. 

'*!£,*'  said  the  Judge,  on  summing  up,  "you  are  convinced  that  no 
colhiaion  has  taken  place  between  the  witnesses,  that  they  are  all  honest 
men,  stating  what  they  believe  they  have  seen,  you  must  dismiss  from 
7oariDiiub.U  pisrioo.  ««>d^  notiami  »  to  the  pcaribility  of  the 
oocnnvnee.  We  axe  not  here  to  diseiun  ik^  subjeet  of  supernatural 
▼BitatioBiSy  and  far  be  it  froui  me  to  asBert  that  tiMy  do  not  take  place, 
bot^  aa  I  sa^f,  calmly  eaamininy  the  eTideace  broi^hi  befure  you,  give 
yvnr  verdiet  aceeidiog^y.'' 

The  jury,  witfaan  a  miimte,  retomed  into  court,  and  gave  verdicta  for 
tli6  defendants.  Thus  torminated  tfau  most  extraovdinaiy  trial,  and  no 
cHEie  coold  aftenmBrds  doubt  the  truth  of  a  caronmslanoe^  wonderliil  aa  it 
may  seem,  proved  by  so  overwhelmiiig  an  amount,  of  evidence. 

Strange  as  it  may  i^pear.  I  never  heasd  aay  one  suggest  that  tha 
whole  story  from  b^pnning  to  and  was  a  falwicatkni — ^yet  such  is 
the  case.  The  story  and  evidenee  broui^t  forward  in  proof  of  its 
troth  are  equally  without  foundation — ^no  one  ever  uw  Old  Boody,  or 
any  one  like  Old  Boody,  or  any  other  biaeuit-baker,  sfaip-chandier,. 
or  navy  contractor,  sent  down  the  ennter  of  Sivomboli,  or  oC  any 
other  burning  mountain,  by  imps,  or  any  appearance  of  the  sort — ^no 
Ci^ytaui  Tomkins  or  any  other  master  of  a  merchantman  ever  said 
he  did  see  such  am  appearance— no  such  statement  was  evw  entered 
in  any  ship's  log,  no  such  report  ever  got  abroad^  and  no  such  trial  as 
has  been  described  ever  took  place  at  Winchester  or  anywheve  else. 
There  might  have  been  such  a  person  as  Old  Boody,  who  might  have 
been  a  great  rogue,  and  the  inventor  of  the  story  may  have  made  him 
his  victim — thai  I  am  net  prepared  to  deny.  I  am  r^ninded  of  the  story 
by  hearing  of  the  absurd  narratives  connected  with  spirit-rapping  and 
similar  nonsenaa  I  hear  the  same  reason  adduced  for  believing  in  spirit- 
rapping  which  I  have  known  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  story  of 
Old  Boody,  &c.,  that  such  things  may  be  permitted  to  remind  sinners 
that  there  is  a  world  of  spirits,  and  of  the  terrible  fiite  prepared  for  those 
who  die  in  their  sina.  I  have  simply  to  reply,  that,  putting  aside  all 
other  considerations,  we  have  only,  if  we  are  Christians,  to  turn  to  what 
our  Blessed  Lord  says  on  the  subject — ''  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
prophetsy  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead«*' 
— ^Luke  xvL  31. 
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BY  AHSLIA  B.  EDWABDS. 


IT  was  on  the  26th  of  October,  1760,  at  twenty-seyen  mmutes  past  ten 
o'clock,  a.m.,  that  I  shook  hands  for  the  hist  time  Vith  those  worthy 
merchanta  and  shipowners,  Messrs.  Fisher,  Clarke,  and  Fisher,  of 
BristoL  I  went  at  onoe  on  board  the  Mary-Jane^  then  lying  alongside 
the  drawbridge  by  St.  Augustine's  parade,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old  city. 
It  was  my  first  command,  so  I  stepped  on  deck  with  some  little  pride  of 
hearty  and  bade  the  men  weigh  anchor.  •  My  exultation  may  be  pardoned 
when  it  is  recollected  that  I  was  only  twenty^six  years  of  age,  and 
naturally  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  captain  of  a  tight  little  trading 
schooner  like  the  Mcury-Janty  with  a  valuable  cargo  on  board,  and  a 
mate,  three  sailors,  and  a  boy  under  my  absolute  authority. 

The  fiags  were  flying  from  every  masthead  and  steeple,  and  the  bells 
were  pealing  clamorously,  as  we  worked  out  of  port  that  morning ;  for 
it  was  the  very  day  of  .the  king'st  accession,  and  all  Bristol  was  wild 
with  loyalty.  I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  how  the  sailors 
cheered  from  the  ships  as  we  went  down  the  Avon ;  and  how  my  men 
threw  up  their  hats  in  reply,  and  shouted,  "  Long  live  King  George  ! " 
The  Avon,  however,  was  soon  left  behind,  and  we  entered  the  Bristol 
Channel  with  a  £i>vourable  wind,  'all  sail  set^  and  a  sky  brilliaut  with 
sunshine  above  our  heads.  We  were  bound,  I  should  observe,  for 
Jamaica,  and  carried  a  cargo  consisting  chiefly  of  printed  goods,  hard- 
ware, and  cutlery,  which  it  was  my  duty  to  deliver  to  the  consignee  at 
Kingston.  This  done,  my  instructions  were  to  ship  a  return  cargo  of 
cotton,  indigo,  rum,  and  other  West  Indian  producta  Perhaps  it  may 
be  as  well  to  add  that  the  Mcury-Jime  carried  about  a  hundred  tons 
burthen ;  that  my  name  is  William  Burton,  and  my  mate's  name  was 
Aaron  Taylor. 

The  Mary-Jane  was  not  a  quick  sailer,  as  I  soon  discovered ;  but  she 
was  a  good,  sound,  steady  little  crafty  and  I  consoled  myself  by  remem- 

*  From  a  M.S.  found  on  a  bookstall. 

i*  Tlie  writer  allndes,  evidently,  to  King  George  III.,  who  was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  kingdom  on  the  26th  Oct.,  1760 ;  King  George  II.  having  died 
Buddenlj,  at  Kensington,  on  the  25th. 
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bering  that  safety  was  better  than  speed.  It  was  dusk  before  we  reached 
Londy  Island,  and  almost  daylight  next  morning  when  we  passed  the 
Land's-End.  This*'was  slow  work ;  bat  as  the  wind  had  shifted  a  point 
or  two  during  the  nighty  I  made  the  best  of  matters,  and  tried  to  hope 
we  should  do  better  by  and  by.  After  tossing  about  somewhat  roughly 
off  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  we  made  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  and  on  the  18th  put  in  at  Terceira  for  water.  Having  remained 
here  for  the  best  part  of  two  days,  we  put  to  sea  again  on  the  evening 
of  the  20th.  The  wind  now  began  to  set  in  more  and  more  against  us, 
and  ended  by  blowiug  steadily  from  the  South ;  so  that,  although  we 
had  glorious  weather  over  head,  we  made  almost  as  little  way  as  if  we 
*had  had  storms  to  contend  against.  At  length,  after  a  week  of  inef- 
fectual beating  about^  just  as  I  was  going  to  turn  the  ship's  head  and 
run  back  to  Terceira,  the  breeze  shifted  suddenly  to  the  North.  The  N.W. 
would  have  suited  us  better  ;  but  if  we  could  not  get  exactly  the  wind 
we  most  wanted,  we  were  thankful,  at  all  events,  to  tack  about,  and 
make  such  progress  as  was  possible. 

Thus  we  went  forward  slowly  towards  the  tropics,  attended  by  per- 
petual sunshine  and  cloudless  skies,  and  enjoying  a  climate  that  grew 
milder  and  more  delicious  every  day.  The  incidents  of  our  voyage,  up 
to  this  time,  had  been  few  and  unimportant.  A  Dutch  merchantman 
seen  one  morning  in  the  offing — ^a  porpoise  caught  by  one  of  the  crew — 
a  flight  of  swallows  on  the  wing — a  shark  following  the  ship.  These, 
and  similar  trifles,  were  all  the  events  that  befel  us  for  many  a  week  ; 
events  which  are  nothing  when  related,  and  yet  afford  matter  for  vivid 
interest  to  those  on  shipboard.  At  length,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
we  entered  the  tropic  of  Cancer;  and  on  the  19th  sailed  into  a  light 
sea-fog,  which  surprised  us  very  much  at  such  a  season,  and  in  such  a 
latitude  ;  but  which  was  welcome,  nevertheless,  for  the  sun's  heat  was 
now  becoming  intense,  and  Beemed  as  if  it  would  bum  the  vety  deck 
beneath  our  feet.  All  that  day  the  fog  hung  low  upon  the  sea,  the 
wind  fell,  and  the  waters  were  lulled  almost  to  a  calm.  My  mate  pre- 
dicted a  hurricane  ;  but  no  hurricane  came.  On  the  contrary,  sea  and 
air  stagnated  more  and  more ;  and  the  last  breath  of  wind  died  away  as 
the  sun  went  down.  Then  the  sudden  tropical  night  closed  iu,  and  the 
heat  grew  more  oppressive  than  before. 

I  went  to  my  cabin  to  write,  as  was  my  custom  in  the  evening ; 
but,  though  I  wore  only  a  thin  linen  suit,  and  kept  every  porthole 
open,  I  felt  as  if  the  cabin  was  a  coffin,  and  would  suffocate 
me.  Having  borne  it  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  I  threw  the  pen 
aside  and  went  on  deck  again.     There  I  found  Aaron  Taylor  keeping 
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the  fixat  watch ;  and  our  youngeBt  seamany  Joshua  Dttnn,  at  the 
helm.     "  Close  night,  mate,"  said  I. 

"  Queerest  night  lever  saw,  sir,  in  these  latitudes,"  replied  Aaron. 

"  What  way  do  we  make  1  '* 

"  None,  sir,  hardly ;  scarce  one  knot  an  hour/' 

"  Have  the  men  all  turned  in  )  " 

"  All,  sir,  esoept  Dunn  and  me." 

"  Then  yoa  m^  turn  in  too,  mate,"  said  I;  ^*  TU  keep  this  watoh  and 
the  next  myseli" 

The  mate  touched  his  hat,  and  with  a  glad  ''Ay,  ay,  sir,"  disi^ 
peered  down  the  companion-ladder.  We  were  so  small  a  crew  that  I 
always  took  my  turn  at  the  watch,  and  to-night,  feeling  it  impossible  to 
stay  below,  willingly  charged  myself  with  the  double  duty. 

It  was  now  about  ten  o*clock.  There  was  something  almost  awful  in 
the  heavy  stillness  of  the  night,  and  in  the  thin,  white,  ghaatly  £og 
that  folded  round  us  on  all  sides,  like  a  shroud.  Facing  to  and  fro 
along  the  solitary  deck,  with  no  other  sounds  to  break  the  silence 
than  the  murmuring  of  the  water  along  the  ship's  side,  and  the  creaking 
of  the  wheel  in  the  hands  of  the  steersman,  I  fell  into  a  profound  reverie. 
I  thought  of  my  Mends  far  away ;  of  my  old  home  amoug  the  Mendip 
hills ;  of  Bessie  Robinson,  who  had  promised  to  beeome  my  wife  when  I 
went  back  after  this  voyage ;  of  a  thousand  hopes  and  projects,  £ur 
enough  removed  from  the  schooner  Maey-Jaine,  or  any  soul  on  boacd. 
From  these  dreams  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  voice  of  Joshua  Dunn 
shouting  in  a  quick,  startled  tone — "  Ship  ahoy  ! " 

I  was  alive  in  a  moment  at  this  cry,  for  we  were  at  war  with  both 
France  and  Spain  at  the  time,  and  it  would  have  ho&i  no  pleasant 
matter  to  &J1  in  with  an  enemy,  especially  as  there  had  been  some 
fierce  fights  more  than  once  in  these  very  waters  since  the  war  began. 
So  I  pulled  up  in  my  walk,  looked  sharply  round  on  all  sides,  and  saw 
nothing  but  fog. 

"  Whereabouts,  Josh  1 "  I  cried. 

"  Coming  right  up,  sir,  under  our  weather-bow,'*  replied  the  steers- 
man. 

I  stepped  aft,  and,  staring  steadily  in  ike  direction  indicated,  saw, 
sure  enough,  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  couple  of  lanthoms,  coming  up 
through  the  fog.  To  dash  down  into  my  cabin,  sei»  a  brace  of  pistols 
and  my  speaking-trumpet,  and  spring  up  again  on  d«$ck,  just  ae  the 
spectral  outline  of  a  large  brig  loomed  up  almost  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  ship's  side,  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  I  then  stood  silent,  and 
waited,  ready  to  answer  if  hailed,  and  willing  enough  to  slip  along  unob- 
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aenred  in  the  fog,  if  our  fbrmidaHe  neighbour  passed  ns  b^.  I  had 
acsrcely  waited  a  moment,  howerer,  before  a  lond  yoice,  made  louder  b7 
the  use  of  the  trumpet,  lang  through  the  thick  air,  cxying, — 

*«  Ship  ahoy!    What  name?     Where  from?    Whither  bound  ? - 

To  which  I  replied, 

"Trading  schooner  Mary-Jarte — firom  Bristol  to  Jamaica.  What 
ship  1     Where  from  1     Whither  bound  1 " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.     Then  the  same  yoice  replied, — 

**  The  Advenhire,     Homeward  bomnd." 

The  reply  was  informal. 

••Where  from  1 "  I  repeated.     "  What  cargo  f 

Again  there  seemed  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  stranger ;  and 
again,  after  an  instant's  pause,  he  answered, — 

"  From  the  Treasure  Isles,  with  gold  and  jewels." 

From  the  Treasure  Isles,  with  gold  and  jewels  I  I  could  not  credit 
my  ean.  I  had  nerer  heard  of  the  Treasure  Isles  in  my  life.  I  had 
never  seen  them  on  any  chart.  I  did  not  believe  that  any  such  iskmds 
existed. 

^  What  isles  ?"  I  shouted,  the  question  springing  to  my  lips  as  the 
doubt  flashed  on  my  mind. 

«  The  Treasure  Isles." 

••  What  bearings  r 

••  Latitude  twenty-two,  thirty.     Longitude  sixty-three,  fifteen. " 

"  Have  you  any  chart  1 " 

••Yes." 

••Will  you  show  it  1" 

**  Ay,  ay.     Come  aboard,  and  see.**     • 

I  bade  the  steersman  lay  to.  The  stranger  did  the  same.  Presently 
her  great  hull  towered  up  beside  us  like  a  huge  rock,  a  rope  was  thrown, 
a  chain-ladder  lowered,  and  I  stepped  on  deck.  I  looked  round  for  the 
captain.  A  tall,'  gaunt  man  stood  before  me,  with  his  belt  full  of 
pistols,  and  a  speaking-trumpet  under  his  arm.  Beside  him  stood  a 
saOor  with  a  torch,  the  light  from  which  flickered  redly  through  the  thick 
air,  and  showed  some  twenty  men,  or  more,  gathered  round  the  binnacle. 
All  were  as  silent  as  ghosts,  and,  seen  through  the  mist,  looked  as  un- 
substantial 

The  captaia  put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  looked  at  me  with  eyes  that 
glittered  like  live  coals,  and  said, — 

••  You  want  to  see  the  chart  of  the  islands  ?" 

••  I  do,  sir." 

••  Follow  me." 
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The  sailor  lighted  us  down,  the  captain  went  firsts  and  I  followed  As 
I  passed  down  the  cabin-staira  I  eased  the  pistols  in  my  belt,  ready  for 
use,  if  necessary;  for  there  was  something  strange  about  the  captain  and 
this  cr^w.  Something  strange  in  the  very  build  and  aspect  of  the  ship 
that  puzzled  me  and  put  me  on  my  guard 

The  captain's  cabin  was  large,  low,  and  gloomy,  lighted  by  an  oil-lamp 
swinging  from  the  roof,  like  a  murderer  swinging  in  chains ;  fitted  with 
old  carved  furniture  that  might  haye  been  oak,  but  was  as  black  as 
ebony ;  and  plentifully  garnished  about  the  walls  with  curious  weapons 
of  all  kinds  of  antique  shapes  and  workmanship.  On  the  table  lay  a 
parchment  chart,  elaborately  drawn  in  red  ink,  and  yellow  with  age. 
The  captain  silently  laid  his  finger  on  the  very  centre  of  the  parchment^ 
and  kept  his  glittering  eyes  fixed  full  upon  me.  I  leaned  oyer  the  charts 
silent  as  himself,  and  saw  two  islands,  a  greater  and  a  less,  lying  just  in 
the  latitude  he  had  named,  with  a  narrow  strait  between  them.  The 
larger  was  somewhat  crescent  shaped,  the  smaller  inclined  to  a  triangular 
form,  and  lay  up  to  the  N.W.  of  the  other,  just  in  this  fisushion — 

Both  were  veiy 
irregular  in  the 
outline.  The  little 
island  seemed  hilly 
throughout,  the 
large  one  was 
scooped  into  a 
deep  bay  on  the 
N.£.  side,  and  was 
piled  up  into  what 
appeared  like  a 
lofty  mountain  be- 
tween the  inner 
shore  of  the  bay 
and  the  western  coast.  Not  far  from  the  southern  side  of  this  mountain, 
a  small  riyer  was  seen  to  take  its  rise,  flow  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
and  empty  itself  into  the  bay. 

*'And  these,''  said  I,  drawing  a  long  breath,   *<are  the  Treasure 
Isles  1 " 

The  captain  nodded  grimly. 

"  Are  they  under  French  or  Spanish  goyemment  1" 

"  They  are  under  no  government,"  replied  the  captain. 

«  Unclaimed  lands  1" 

"  WhoUy  unclaimed." 
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"  Are  the  natives  friendly  ]  " 

"  There  are  none." 

"None  1     Then  the  islands  are  uninhabited  !" 

The  captain  nodded  again.  My  amazement  became  more  profound 
erery  moment. 

**  Wby  do  you  call  them  the  Treasure  Isles  9"  I  asked,  unable  to  keep 
my  eyes  from  the  map. 

The  captain  of  the  AdveenJturt  stepped  back,  pulled  aside  a  coarse 
caiiTas  screen  that  had  till  now  closed  in  the  farther  end  of  the  cabin, 
and  pointed  to  a  symmetrical  pile  of  golden  ingots — solid  golden  ingots, 
about  seven  feet  high  and  four  deep,  built  row  above  row  in  transverse 
layers,  as  a  builder  might  have  laid  the  bricks  in  a  wall ! 

I  rabbed  my  eyes.  I  looked  from  the  gold  to  the  captain,  from  the 
captain  to  the  map,  "from  the  map  back  to  the  gold. 

The  captain  drew  the  screen  to  its  place  with  a  hollow  laugh,  and  said, — 

"  There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  tons  weight  of  silver  in  the 
hf^d,  and  six  chests  of  precious  stones." 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  head,  and  leaned  against  the  table.  I  was 
dasled,  bewildered,  giddy. 

^  I  must  go  back  to  my  ship,"  said  I,  still  staring*]covetously  at  the 
chart. 

The  captain  took  an  odd-looking  long-necked  bottle,  and  a  conple  of 
quaint  beakers  with  twisted  stems,  from  a  locker  close  by ;  filled  out  a 
glassful  of  some  kind  of  rich  amber-coloured  cordial,  and  handed  it  to 
me  with  a  nod  of  invitation.  Looking  closely  at  the  liquid,  I  e^w  that 
it  was  full  of  little  sparkling  fragments  of  gold  ore. 

*•*'  It  is  the  genuine  Golden  Water,"  said  the  captain. 

EUs  fingers  were  like  ice — ^the  cordial  like  fire.  It  blistered  my  lips 
and  mouth,  and  ran  down  my  throat  like  a  stream  of  liquid  lava.  The 
glass  fell  frt>m  my  hand,  and  was  shattered  into  a  thousand  fragments. 

•*  Confound  the  liquor,"  gasped  I,  "  how  hot  it  is !  " 

The  captain  laughed  his  hollow  laugh  again,  and  the  cabin  echoed  to 
it^  like  a  vault. 

^  Your  health,"  said  he,  and  emptied  his  own  beaker  as  if  it  had  been 
a  glass  of  water. 

I  ran  up  the  cabin-stairs  with  my  throat  still  .on  fire.  The  captain 
followed  at  a  couple  of  strides. 

^Good  night,"  said  I,  with  one  foot  already  on  the  chain-ladder. 
^  Did  you  not  say  latitude  twenty-two,  thirty  %  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  longitude  sixty -three,  fifteen  % " 
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"Yes." 

"  Thanks,  sir,  and  good  night." 

''  Good  night,"  replied  the  captain,  his  eyes  glowing  in  his  head  like 
fierj  oarbuncles.     "  Good  night,  and  a  pleasant  voyage  to  you.'* 

With  this  he  burst  into  a  laugh  louder  and  more  hollow  il)an  ever — a 
laugh  which  was  instantly  taken  up,  echoed,  and  re*echoed  by  all  the 
sailors  aboard. 

I  sprang  down  upon  my  own  dec^  in  a  towering  passion,  and  swore  at 
them  pretty  roundly,  for  a  set  of  unmannerly  lubbers;  but  this  seemed 
only  to  redouble  their  infernal  mirth.  Then  the  Adventure  hove  off^ 
£ided  again  to  a  mere  spectre,  and  disappeared  in  the  mist  just  as  the 
last  peal  of  laughter  died  away,  mockingly,  in  the  distance. 

The  Mairy-JofM  now  resumed  her  course,  and  I  my  watch.  The  same 
heavy  silence  brooded  over  the  night.  The  same  fog  dosed  around  our 
path.  I  alone  was  changed.  My  entire  being  seemed  to  have  under- 
gone a  strange  and  sudden  revolution.  The  whole  current  of  my 
thoughts,  the  vety  hopes,  aims,  and  purposes  of  my  life  were  turned  into 
a  new  channeL  I  thought  of  nothing  bat  the  Treasure  Ldos,  and  their 
untold  wealth  of  gold  and  jewels.'  Why  should  not  I  seize  upon  my 
share  of  the  spoil )  Had  I  not  as  good  a  right  to  enrich  mjrself  as  any 
other  man  that  sailed  the  seas  ?  I  had  but  to  turn  the  ship's  course,  and 
possess  the  wealth  of  kingdoms.  Who  was  to  prevent  me  ?  Who  should 
gainsay  me  %  The  schooner  was  not  my  own  vessel,  it  was  true  ;  but 
would  not  her  owners  be  more  than  satisfied  if  I  brought  them  back 
double  the  value  of  her  caigo  in  solid  ingots  )  I  might  do  this,  and  still 
have  fiibulous  treasure  for  myself.  It  seemed  like  madness  to  delay,  even 
for  an  hour ;  and  yet  I  hesitated.  I  had  no  right  to  deviate  from  the 
route  prescribed  by  my  employers.  I  was  bound  to  deliver  my  cargo  at 
Jamaica  within  a  given  time,  wind  and  weather  permitting ;  and  we  had 
already  lost  weeks  upon  the  way.  Beset  by  alternate  doubts  and 'desires, 
I  went  to  my  berth  at  the  close  of  the  second  watch.  I  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  sleep  in  the  powder-magaane  of  a  burning  ship.  If  I 
closed  my  eyes,  the  parchment  chart  lay  before  them  as  plainly  aa  when 
I  saw  it  on  the  captain's  table.  If  I  opened  them,  the  two  islands 
appeared  as  if  traced  upon  the  darkness  in  lines  of  fire.  At  length  I 
felt  I  could  lie  there  inactive  no  longer.  I  rose,  dressed,  lit  my  lamp,  took 
out  my  own  book  of  charts,  and  set  myself  to  enter  the  Treasore  Isles  in 
their  places  on  the  map.  Having  drawn  .them  in  accurately  with  pencil, 
and  then  traced  over  the  pencillings  with  ink,  I  felt  a  little  cs^mer,  and 
turned  in  again.  This  time  I  fell  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and 
woke,  dreaming  of  riches,  jtist  at  dawn. 
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Hy  fint  proceeding  was  to  go  on  deckhand  take  an  observatioii  of  our 
poeitiodL  The  result  of  this  observatioii  was  to  show  me,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  we  wvre  then  distsnt  about  seventy-two  hours'  sail  from 
the  coast  oi  the  larger  island;  whereupon,  I  yielded  to  a  temp- 
tation stronger  than  my  will  or  my  reason,  and  cfaan^^ed  the  sbxp's 
course. 

That  dedszYe  step  once  taken,  I  fell  into  a  state  of  feverish  eagerness 
which  allowed  me  no  rest  of  body  or  mind.  I  could  neither  sleep,  nor 
eat,  nor  sit  still,  nor  remain  in  one  spot  for  three  minutes  together.  I 
went  up  to  the  masthead  twenty  times  a  day  on  the  look-out  for  land ; 
and  raged  against  tibe  fog,  as  if  it  were  sent  from  heaven  on  purpose  to 
torment  me.  My  seamen  thought  I  was  mad,  and  so  I  was.  Mad 
with  the  thirst  of  gain,  as  many  a  sane  man  has  been  before  and  since. 

At  leng^  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Aaron  Taylor  came  to 
me  in  my  cabin,  and  ventured  on  a  respectful  remonstrance.  We  had 
abready  deviated,  he  said,  two  degrees  from  our  course,  and  were  making 
straight  for  the  Bahama  islands,  instead  of  for  Jamaica.  Had  we  kept 
steadily  on  our  way,  we  should  have  shortly  touched  at  Porto  Rico  for 
provisions  and  water;  but  both  were  running  short,  and  could  not 
possibly  hold  out  fgr  anything  like  the  time  it  would  take  us  to  make 
land  in  the  present  direction.  In  reply  to  this  statement,  I  showed  my 
chart  with  the  two  islands  sketched  in  according  to  their  bearings. 

He  looked  at  Hbem,  shook  his  head,  and  said  very  earnestly, — "  I 
have  sailed  in  these  latitudes  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  your  honour,  and 
111  take  my  Bible  oath  there  are  no  such  islands.'' 

Whereupon  I  flew  into  a  violent  fit  of  anger,  as  if  the  mate  had 
presumed  to  doubt  my  word,  and  forbade  him  ever  to  speak  to  me  on 
the  subject  again.  My  temper,  in  short,  was  as  much  impaired  as  my 
peace  of  mind,  or,  indeed,  as  my  sense  of  duty ;  and  gold^  accused 
gold,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

Thus  the  third  day  passed  on,  and  still  the  fog  hung  round  and 
seemed  to  foUow  us.  The  seamen  did  their  work  sullenly,  and  whis- 
pered together  when  my  back  was  turned.  The  mate  looked  pale  and 
grave,  like  a  man  whose  mind  was  full  of  anxious  thoughta  For  my 
part,  I  was  more  resolute  than  ever,  and  silently  vowed  to  shoot  the 
first  sailor  who  showed  a  sign  of  mutiny.  To  this  end  I  cleaned  and 
primed  my  pistols,  and  hid  a  Spanish  dagger  between  my  waistcoat  and 
my  belt  Thus  the  long,  monotonous  hours  went  by,  and  the  sun 
sank,  and  yet  no  knd,  or  indication  of  land,  had  appeared  on  any  side. 

Sixty-five  hours  out  of  the  seventy-two  had  now  gone  by,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  remaining  seven  would  never  expire.     To  sleep  was 
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impossible  ;  so  I  paced  the  deck  all  night,  and  watched  as  eagerly  for 
the  first  gleam  of  dawn  as  if  my  life  depended  on  it  As  the  morning 
drew  nearer,  my  excitement  became  almost  more  than  I  could  bear.  I 
even  felt  as  if  I  would  gladly  have  put  off  the  moment  which  I  had 
been  so  passionately  awaiting. 

At  length  the  eastward  grey  grew  visibly  lighter,  and  was  followed 
by  a  broad  crimson  flush  all  across  the  heavens.  I  went  up  aloft, 
trembling  in  every  limb.  As  I  reached  the  top-gallant-mast,  the  sun 
rose.     I  closed  my  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  dared  not  look  aroimd  me. 

When  I  opened  them  again,  I  saw  the  fog  lying  all  over  the  calm 
surface  of  the  sea  in  fleecy  tracts  of  vapour,  like  half-transparent  snow  ; 
and  straight  ahead,  distant  some  ten  miles  or  so  in  a  direct  line,  a  pale 
blue  peak  rising  above  the  level  of  the  mist  At  the  sight  of  that  peak 
my  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  and  my  head  turned  giddy ;  for  I  recognized 
it  instantly  as  the  mountain  mapped  out  between  the  bay  and  western 
coast  of  the  larger  island. 

As  soon  as  I  could  command  my  agitation  sufficiently,  I  pulled  out 
a  pocket-glass,  and  surveyed  it  narrowly.  The  glass  only  confirmed  the 
evidence  of  my  eyes.  I  then  came  down,  intoxicated  with  success,  and 
triumphantly  bade  Taylor  go  aloft  and  report  all  that  he  should  sea 
The  mate  obeyed,  but  declared  that  there  was  nothing  visible  but  sky 
and  fog. 

I  was  enraged.  I  would  not  believe  him.  I  sent  the  boy  up,  and 
then  one  of  the  seamen,  and  both  returned  with  the  same  story.  At 
last  I  went  up  again  myself,  and  found  that  they  were  right  The  fog 
had  risen  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  the  peak  had  utterly  disap- 
peared. All  this,  however,  made  no  real  difference.  The  land  was 
there ;  I  had  seen  it ;  and  we  were  sailing  for  it,  right  before  the  wind. 
In  the  meantime,  I  caused  the  ship's  boat  to  be  got  ready,  directed 
that  a  bag  of  biscuit,  a  keg  of  brandy,  a  couple  of  cutlasses,  a  couple 
of  muskets,  a  couple  of  sacks,  and  a  good  store  of  ammunition  should 
be  thrown  into  it,  and  provided  myself  with  a  pocket-compass,  tinder- 
box,  hatchet,  and  small  telescope.  I  then  took  a  slip  of  parchment, 
and  having  written  upon  it  the  name  and  destination  of  the  Afary-Jane^ 
together  with  the  date  of  the  year  and  month,  and  my  own  signature 
as  her  captain,  inclosed  the  whole  in  a  stout  glass  bottle,  sealed  it  down 
with  my  own  seal,  and  stowed  it  away  in  the  boat  with  the  rest  of  the 
stores.  This  bottle,  and  a  small  union-jack  which  I  tied  round  my 
waist  like  a  sash,  were  destined  to  be  hoisted  on  the  mountain-top  as 
soon  as  we  succeeded  in  climbing  up  to  it 

{To  be  continued,) 


THE  STORY  OF  "THE  FLOWERY  LAND." 


^OWARDS  the  end  of  July,  1863,  the 
^     good  merchant-Bhip  tho  FUnoery  Land, 
•     belonging  to   Mr,  William   Kerr,  of 
'  K     the  Poultiy,  London,  lay  in  tho  dockti 

^     at  London,  ready  to  sul  for  Singapore, 
1^     with  a  cargo  conisisting  of  wines  and 
k      other  merchandise ;  but  although  the 
as  aboard  and  the  vesnel  ready  for  sea,  yet 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  find  a  crew  to 
for  it  was  the  intention  of  the  owner  to 
goods  to  the  port  of  Singapore,  and  there  to 
f  the  TC88«1  and  turn  tho  crew  adrift.    An  a 
oneequcnce,  no  English  sailor  would  agree 
board,  and  Captain  John  Smith  was  obliged 
it  himself  with  a  motley  crew  of  foreigners, 
J  quite  able  to  navigate  the  vessel  under  the 
of  the  petty  officers,  both  of  whom  were 
Englishmen.     Thus  on  the  28th  of  July  the  Flowery  Land  leit  Eng- 
land with  a  crew  of  twenty  iiersons,  made  up  as  follows  : — Captain  John 
Smith  and  his  brother  George,  who  went  out  as  a  passenger  ;  Carawdl, 
the  first  mate ;  the  steward ;  William  Taficr,  second  mate  and  boatswain  ; 
a  Norwegian  carpcnt«r,  named  Michael  Anderson ;  James  Early,  the 
ship-boy ;  a.  Chinese  as  cook,  Aboo  the  lamp-boy  (also  a  Chinese),  and 
the  followiog  sailore  :^— Frank  Candereau,  a  Frenchman  ;  two  Spaniai-dis, 
named  J096  Williams  and  Frank  Powell ;  two  Greeks,  Marcus  Vartoa, 
alias  Watto,  and  George'  Carlos ;  and  six  Malays — John  Lyons,  Fi^an- 
ciscD  Blanco,  Ambrosio  Duranno,  Basilio  dc  los  Santos,  Marchelino,  and 
Miguel  Lopez,  alia»  Joseph  Chancis,  or  the  Catalan. 

Down  the  channel  all  went  well.  Occasionally  the  men  lagged  in  their 
work,  and  were  punished  accordingly ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  serioiu 
inimbordination.  On  the  deck  was  a  house  in  which  there  were  four  com- 
partmenta  The  six  Malays,  together  with  the  two  Greeks  and  Spaniai-ds, 
occupied  one  on  the  port  side,  and  on  the  starboard  nde  forward  lodged 
the  carpenter,  Canderean,  and  James  Elarly,  the  ship's  boy.  Below,  on 
the  port  side  of  the  companion,  were  the  berths  of  the  first  and  second 
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mat^,  and  Mr.  George  Smith,  brother  of  the  captain.     The  last-named 
officer's  apartments  were  at  the  starboard. 

We  have  said  that  for  a  time  all  went  well.  Manilla  men  are  prover^ 
bially  faithful  and  docile,  and  seldom  rebel ;  indeed,  the j  are  inoapable 
of  organizing  a  plot,  ajthough  their  low  intellect  renders  them  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  made  the  tools  of  others.  Still,  the  men  worked  pretty  well ; 
but)  occasionally,  as  they  could  not  understand  the  officers,  their  delay  in 
obeying  orders  was  punished  for  insubordination.  Kobody  was  more 
prompt  to  view  it  in  this  light  than  Mr.  CarsweU,  the  first  mate,  an 
officer  of  the  old  school — a  man  determined  to  be  obeyed  promptly,  and 
to  enforce  discipline  at  any  price.  He  was  consequently  tiioroi^^bly  hated 
by  the  ten  men  who  slept  in  one  cabin,  and  afforded  in  that  lespect  a 
complete  antithesis  to  the  second  mate,  William  Ta&r,  who  invariably 
treated  the  men  with  kindness,  and  on  some  occasions  shared  his  food 
with  them,  for  it  appears  that,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  tropics,  the 
foreigners  were  put  upon  short  rations,  and  were  occasionally  limited  to 
five  biscuits  and  a  scanty  drink  of  water  a  day.  Now,  short  allowance 
of  water  imder  a  scorching  sun  is  intolerable,  and  was  naturally  acutely 
felt  by  these  swarthy  sailors,  who  at  once  thought  that  they  had  to  thank 
the  first  mate  for  this  deprivation.  Consequently,  from  this  time  they 
grew  more  and  more  lazy  and  discontented,  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
George  Carlos,  a  young  Greek,  not  quite  one  and  twenty,  turned  into  his 
bed,  owing  to  ill  health,  instead  of  going  on  deck,  all  the  watch,  seven 
in  number,  including  Blanco,  Duranno,  Lopez,  and  Basilic,  refused  to 
work. 

The  rage  of  the  first  mate  at  this  open  violation  of  orders  can  be 
imagined.  Kilshing  into  tiie  cabin,  accompanied  by  Tafier,  he  ordered 
Carlos  to  go  on  deck  instantly;  and  as  the  poor  fellow  murmured  that 
he  was  too  ill  to  move,  he  took  hold  of  him,  pulled  him  out  of  bed,  and 
gave  him  several  blows  with  a  rope's-end.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
pushed  him  on  deck,  and  as  the  man  again  declared  that  he  could  not 
work,  he  at  once  ordered  the  second  mate  to  tie  him  to  the  nggiog. 
Captain  Smith,  however,  soon  came  on  deck,  and  being  a  kind  and 
humane  man,  he  directed^that  Carlos  should  be  at  once  imtied  Carlos 
then  told  his  benefactor  that  he  was  very  unwell,  and  was  sent  back  to- 
his  berth,  where  the  good  captain  brought  him  some  medicine,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  comfort  him. 

This  last  outrage  on  the  part  of  the  first  mate  caused  a  deep  longing 
for  revenge  to  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  these  untutoced  savages,  who, 
regardless  of  all  consequenoes,  determined  to  avenge  themselves  on  the 
man  whom  they  regarded  as  their  peanecutor.    But  while  a  part  of  the 
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toxagjOL  cfew  only  ihiiiited  for  vengeance,  some  of  the  men  saw  in  this 
feeling  a  way  by  means  of  which  they  might  all  emich  themselves  aikL 
eflbctuaUy  dispose  of  their  offioeis;  and  thus  arousing  the  stronger 
feelings  of  their  more  ^orant  companions,  they  hatched  a  villainons 
plot  to  murder  a  part  of  the  crew  and  possess  themselveB  of  the  veaael. 
The  ringleader,  and  probably  the  chief  instigator  of  the  design,  was 
Lopez,  aUa$  the  Catalan,  a  repuMve-looking  fellow,  and  a  daring 
ruffian,  who  constantly  boasted  that  a  dozen  men  had  fallen  victims  to 
his  knife.  Thus  the  plot  grew  and  grew,  aJid  each  day  the  men's  hatred 
6xc  the  mate  and  their  thirst  fer  vengeance  increased. 

One  morning,  when  they  had  been  thirty  days  at  sea,  and  had  com- 
|deted  about  a  third  of  their  voyage,  the  captain  ordered  Duranno  to  do 
something  to  one  of  the  sails  ;  and  as  he  was  not  very  quick  in  obeying 
the  oommaad,  the  first  mate  struck  him.  This  blow  was  the  torch  that 
caused  their  plot  to  burst  into  a  flame,  and  the  coni^irators  then  decided 
that  the  time  for  action  was  at  hand.  At  midnight,  on  the  night  of  the 
9th  September,  the  watch  of  the  second  mate  turned  in,  and  Carswell, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  take  the  next  watch,  which  lasted  for  four  hours, 
took  his  placa  Three  hours  passed,  and  all  was  well.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  mutineers  shirked  from  their  task,  and  endeavoured  to  postpone  it 
as  long  as  they  could.  Just  as  the  clock  struck  three,  at  the  coldest 
of  the  twenty-four  hours— the  hour  when,  as  statistics  tell  us,  most 
men  breathe  their  last — ^Blanco  stealthily  crept  behind  the  mate,  and, 
with  a  blow  from  a  handspike,  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  poor 
saUor  shouted  for  help,  but  in  vain. '  Duranno,  the  man  who  had  been 
struck  a  few  hours  before,  stabbed  him  with  his  long  knife,  and  the 
other  men  belaboured  the  almost  liftdess  corpse  with  handspikes  and 
knives ;  and  then  Blanco,  even  while  the  poor  wretch  was  praying  for 
mercy,  threw  him  into  the  sea.  So  fer  the  vengeance  of  some  of  the 
ooD^nrators  was  sated,  but^  like  a  tiger  who  having  once  tasted  blood 
longs  for  nM»e,  so  the  villains  thirsted  for  more  butchery.  The  captain, 
disturbed  by  the  xMnse  on  deck,  hastened  up  the  companion-ladder,  but, 
belbre  he  had  reached  the  top^  he  was  stabbed  by  Duranno  and  Blanco, 
with  the  great  knives  which  such  seamen  are  foolishly  permitted  to 
wear.  The  unfortunate  man's  brother,  aroused  by  the  same  disturbance, 
was  likewise  bacbarously  mtirdered,  and  his  very  corpse  beaten  by 
Bbnco  till  it  was  positively  shapdess ;  and  then,  even  while  yet  writhing 
in  the  agonies  oi  death,  he  was  pitched  into  the  sea.  A  rope  was  next 
fastened  round  the  body  of  the  ciptain,  to  haul  him  up,  in  order  to 
conaigp  his  body  to  the  deep.  By  this  time^  hpweivery  the  rest  of  the 
evew  wevfr  acouped,  and  although  the  carpenter  and  the  lad  Early  were 
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too  much  overcome  by  fear  to  render  any  assistanoe,  yet  Candereau  was 
at  once  ordered  by  Watto  to  lend  a  band  to  throw  the  captain  into  the 
sea,  and  at  the  same  time  was  warned  to  take  care  of  himsell  The 
second  mate,  whose  heroism  and  noble  conduct  are  almost  beyond 
praise,  here  interposed,  and  requested  permission  to  sew  the  body  up  in 
canvas,  and  perform  as  well  as  possible  the  last  office  to  the  dead.  At 
first,  even  this  favour  was  denied,  and  the  poor  man  received  a  blow 
from  a  handspike  which  felled  him  to  the  earth.  Eecovering  as  well  as 
he  could,  he  stitched  his  luckless  captain  in  a  canvas-shroud,  and  then 
Watto  and  three  others  threw  the  bundle  overboard.  Tafier,  now 
fearing  that  the  villains  would  take  his  life,  clung  to  Lyons  and  implored 
him  to  save  him ;  and  then,  doubting  if  the  man  would  be  able  to  exercise 
any  control  over  the  infuriated  murderers,  he  fled  to  his  own  berth  and 
locked  himself  in.  In  a  short  time  eight  men  rushed  to  the  door,  and 
Lyons,  the  only  man  who  could  speak  English,  addressed  him  thus, — 

"  Come  out  of  your  berth  ;  we  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  % "  was  the  affrighted  man's 
answer.     "  Are  you  going  to  kill  me  I " 

"  No." 

Taffer  then  came  out,  and  Lyons  said  to  him, — 

''WeVe  murdered  the  captain  and  the  mate,  and  the  captain's 
brother  has  got  away,  and  we  don't  know  where  he  has  gone  ;  we  wish 
you  to  navigate  the  ship,  in  order  to  get  ashore." 

The  Flowery  Lcmd  then  stood  19^  S.  30°  W.,  that  is,  a  little  to  the 
ea«t  of  South  America.  Carlos  now  ordered  Tafler  to  take  the  ship  to 
Buenos  Ayres  or  the  Biver  Plate,  and  then  together  with  the  seven 
other  villains  proceeded  to  plunder.  The  ship  was  searched,  and  all 
the  property,  including  coins  and  silver  money  to  the  amount  of  about 
X70  in  the  captain's  desk,  was  brought  on  deck  for  division.  Ab  the 
murderers  evidently  desired  to  implicate  all  on  board,  they  divided  the 
plunder  into  seventeen  parts,  compelling  each  saUor  to  take  one.  To 
this  plan,  however,  an  objection  was  made  by  Watto,  who  contended 
that  the  spoil  should  be  divided  among  eight  only,  as  that  number  alone 
had  justly  earned  their  terrible  wages.  His  objection  was  overruled, 
and  the  nine  others,  probably  to  save  their  lives,  took  a  share,  which 
amounted  to  about  £4  each  man.  Then,  whilst  the  innocent  portion  of 
the  crew  cowered  and  trembled  for  their  lives,  the  murderers  broke 
bulk  and  gorged  themselves  with  bottled  beer  and  champagne,  cases  of 
which  were  lying  on  the  deck. 

From  this  time  the  mutineers  were  in  a  continual  state  of  beasUy 
intoxication,  and  on  several  occasions  determined  to  take  the  lives  of 
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Taffer,  and  Andenon  the  carpenter.  Lyons,  however,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  meroifal  of  the  lot^  interceded  for  them,  and  at  one 
time  warned  Anderson  to  be  on  his  guard,  telling  him  that  if  he  wanted  to 
get  dear  he  had  better  obey  all  orders  implicitly.  The  others,  however, 
constantly  threatened  their  lives,  and  on  one  occasion  Basilio  de  los 
Santos  told  Gandereau  that  his  knife  would  do  for  him  what  it  had 
already  done  for  the  captain. 

A  few  days  alter  the  atrocities  thus  recounted,  the  Flowery  Land 
spoke  the  ship  Frimde  of  Liverpool,  and  under  threats  of  instant 
death  the  second  mate,  who  asked  Lyons  if  he  might  speak  to  her,  as 
he  wanted  to  compare  longitude,  was  compelled  to  give  the  ship's  name 
fidsely  as  the  Lovmo^  bound  to  Valparaiso,  forty-seven  days  out  from 
Dieppe.  The  other  vessel,  with  a  name  picturesquely  antithetical  to  the 
blood-stained  barque  in  the  hands  of  pirates,  went  her  way,  and  a  violent 
quairel  then  ensued  among  these  wretches,  the  subject  of  dissension 
being  this  veiy  second  mate,  who,  as  some  of  them  declared,  had  given 
information  to.  the  captain  of  the  other  vesseL  Soon  after  the  ship  had 
passed,  a  violent  quarrel  sprang  up  between  the  Spaniards,  the  two 
Ghreeks,  and  the  Malays,  and  as  Frank  Powell  and  some  of  the  others 
smqpected  that  the  mate  had  betrayed  them,  it  was  all  that  Lyons  could 
do  to  save  poor  Taffer^s  life.  On  the  30th  of  September,  Watto,  being 
very  drunk,  stabbed  the  steward  on  the  right  arm  and  side,  at  the  same 
time  asking  why  the  poor  fellow  did  not  give  him  wine  and  other  nice 
things  that  were  on  board. 

Imagination  can  hardly  picture  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  poor 
second  mate's  position.  Li  daily  fear  of  his  life  from  the  violence  of 
the  murderers,  in  expectation  that  when  land  was  sighted  he  would  then 
be  slain,  frequently  menaced  by  the  more  reckless  of  the  pirates,  Taffer 
bore  bravely  up  amid  scenes  that  would  have  turned  the  brains  of  nine 
men  out  of  ten. 

At  length,  on* the  2nd  of  October,  the  Flowery  Land  sighted  the 
South  American  coast.  Even  then,  Taffer,  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
was  threatened  with  violence  for  bringing  them  so  near  land  in  daylight^ 
but  again  he  was  spared  through  the  intercession  of  Lyons.  When 
about  160  miles  from  Monte  Video,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plate, 
they  put  the  ship  about,  and  stood  on  and  off  till  they  were  some  thirty 
miles  from  the  shore.  Now  came  the  trying  moment — ^a  moment,  too, 
when  more  lives  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the 
besotted  murderers.  The  carpenter  was  (Mered  by  Basilio,  Carlos,  and 
I^ons,  each  of  whom  was  armed  with  four  knives  and  a  sling-shot,  to 
make  four  holes  f(>re  and  aft  with  a  two-inch  augur.     The  poor  fellow 
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was  foToed  to  obey,  but,  as  he  expected  to  be  left^  he  got  some  plugs  with 
which  he  might  stop  the  holes  up.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  a  boat 
was  lowered,  and  the  mate,  the  cook,  the  steward,  and  the  hunp-trimaMr 
were  ordered  to  take  their  places  in  it,  They  had,  however,  scarcely 
pulled  a  hundred  yards,  when  the  pirates  commanded  them  to  retain. 
Then  it  was  that  the  poor  steward,  who  was  not  very  popular  with  the 
men,  and  who  was  apparently  hated  by  Watto,  who  had  stabbed  him  a 
few  days  before,  was  barbarously  murdered.  Lyons  and  Duianno  pelted 
the  unfortunate  man  with  fuU  bottles  of  champagne,  untQ  he  was  so 
fearfully  cut  that  in  his  despair  he  jumped  into  the  sea  and  was 
drowned.  The  cook  and  the  hunp-boy  were  taken  on  board  the  ship 
and  left  there  when  she  was  scuttled,  whilst  the  ten  pirates,  TsAar, 
Anderson,  Candereau,  and  the  ship-boy  James  Early,  took  their  placet 
in  the  two  boats  and  rowed  off,  in  spite  of  the  cries  of  the  poor 
Chinese  cook  and  lamp-boy,  the  former  of  whom  shouted  in  his  brokett 
English,  **  Finish  to  cut  me  quick  ! "  and  then  climbed  up  the  rigging 
till  the  waves  closed  over  him  and  his  luckless  companion.  This  sad 
sight  was  seen  from  the  boats,  ten  minutes  alter  they  had  started,  by 
the  men  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  mutiny,  and  who  now  thou^M; 
that  their  hour  was  close  at  hand,  for  just  before  they  went  on  tSban 
Frank  Powell  said  to  the  mate,  the  carpenter,  and  Candereau,  *'  Take 
care  they  don't  kill  us  to-night ;  all  is  not  going  welL"  The  two  boats 
landed  at  Cape  St.  Mary,  in  Monte  Video,  on  the  beach  of  the  Biver 
Plate,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  October.  For* 
tunately  for  the  mate  and  his  comrades,  the  people  on  shore  at  once 
flocked  down  to  the  beach,  as  it  subsequently  transpired  that  the  pirates 
intended  to  murder  them  shortly  before  ^T<f<wg  •  but  in  this  puipose 
they  were  frustrated,  by  the  oountiy  people  appearing  mudi  sooner 
tiian  was  expected.  On  land,  however,  the  second  mate  waa  still  in  the 
power  of  the  desperadoes,  who  compelled  him  to  tell  the  inhabttants 
that  the  ship  was  from  Peru  to  Bordeaux  laden  with  guano ;  that  she 
had  foundered  500  miles  from  land ;  that  they  had  lost  the  ^^fe^»n  and 
the  other  seamen  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  and  that  they  had  been  in  their 
boats  five  days  and  nights. 

The  very  day  they  landed,  Taffer,  Oandereau,  Apdenwn,  and  Early 
escaped,  and  spent  the  night  at  a  &rmhouse  belonging  to  a  man  named 
Corrie,  who  drove  them  the  next  day  to  the  village  of  Rocha,  wherethey 
gave  their  evidence  before  the  Alcalde,  who  at  cmce  had  the  ten  men 
anested,  and  taken  befcHre  the  Naval  Coort  at  Monte  Videa  They  were 
then  handed  over  to  the  ftitwh  Cimsul,  who  sent  them  to  ii^»gV*^  in 
two  vessels.     In  one,  the  Faranoy  weie  Anderson,  Early,  and  five  of 
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the  pirates — ^Watto,  Williams,  Carlos,  Mardielino,  and  Migael  Lopez. 
This  vessel  arrived  at  Southampton  on  Friday,  the  8th  of  Jannarj  of  the 
pres^it  year,  and  another  ship  from  Uruguay  brought  the  rest  of  the 
crew  to  Liverpool  in  the  same  ^v^eek.  On  the  following  Monday  the  ten 
men  were  brought  up  at  Bow-street  Folice^sourti  and  were  remanded 
till  the  14th  instant,  and  then  to  the  18th,  when  the  two  Spaniards, 
Williams  and  Powell,  who  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  mutiny,  were 
acquitted,  and  the  six  Malays  and  the  two  Greeks,  Carlos  and  Watto, 
oonunitted  to  take  their  trial  for  piracy  and  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  3rd  and  4th  of  February,  they  were 
tnedf  and  I>uranno,  Blanco,  Lopee,  Lyons,  Watto,  Baflilio  de  los  Santos, 
and  Marchelino  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Carlos  was  acquitted  of  the 
d^ital  charge,  but  on  the  following  day  was  condemned  to  ten  years' 
peaal  servitude  lor  scuttling  the  ship.  Punishment  was  to  be  carried 
into  effect  on  the  Monday  fortnight  following,  but  late  on  Friday,  the 
19th  of  February,  Basilto  de  los  Santos  and  Marchelino  were  reprieved, 
and  their  sentence  altered  to  transportaticm  lor  life.  Three  days  afber- 
wards,  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  February,  the  6ve 
pirates  were  hanged  at  the  Old  Bailey,  amidst  the  execraticms  of  a  ccm- 
oourse  of  about  30,000  pec^le. 

Had  this  been  only  an  ordinary  case  of  murder,  we  8hould%certainly 
have  not  published  an  account  of  ib  in  these  pages;  but  when  we  look  at 
its  rcMnantic  sequence  of  events,  and  trace  the  hand  of  Providence  through 
its  different  stages,  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  more  lasting  account  of 
it  should  be  published  than  those  which  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
pliers.  Nor  c^  we  forget  the  great  heroism  and  noble  conduct  of 
William  Taffinr,  the  second  mate,  a  man  of  whom  all  Ids  countrymen  may 
well  be  |HX>ud — ^the  man  who  was  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  these 
zed-handed  murderers  to  justice,  and  in  proving  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
that  "  murder  will  out."  That  the  murderers  richly  deserved  their  igno- 
mimous  £Eite  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  they  were  badly  treated 
and  received  great  provocation  seems  equally  evident.  We  wish  also  to 
impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  that  it  was  through  the  intercession  of 
Lyons,  on  many  occasions,  that  Tflffer's  life  was  saved,  and  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  more  allufaon  was  not  made  to  this  &ct  at  the  trial,  for  we 
fiilly  believe  that  Lyons  was  less  guilty  than  his  two  comrades,  who  were 
respited  a  lew  days  before  the  death  of  the  others.  Till  it  was  &r  exceeded 
by  the  horrors  of  this  plot,  the  story  of  the  Bounfy  was  the  mutiny 
which  has  produced  the  greatest  effect  upon  our  minds.  Let  us  now  hope 
that  many  years  may  elapse  before  England  is  again  saddened  by  such  a 
draadfol  outrage  aa  the  story  of  the  Flowery  Land, 
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THE    MICROSCOPE. 

BY   THE    EEV.    J.    G.    WOOD,    M.A.,    F.L.8. 

>       THE   COMPOUND   MICBOSCOPE.  ^ 

IK  mj  last  paper  on  the  microscope,  1  described  the  simpler  fbrms  of 
magnifyiDg  instruments,  together  with  the  best  method  of  using 
them.  In  the  present  paper,  the  more  complicated  instrument,  called  the 
dompound  microscope,  mil  be  described,  and  bints  will  be  given  as 
to  the  best  method  of  making  preparations  for  it. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  simple  and  compound  microscope 
is,  that  whereas  the  former  instrument  magnifies  the  object,  the  latter 
magnifies  the  magnified  image  of  the  object.  In  the  least  elaborate  form 
of  this  instrument  there  are  two  glasses,  one  at  each  end  of  a  tube,  the 
small  glass  magnifying  the  object,  and  being  therefore  called  the  "object 
glass,"  while  the  other,  which  magnifies  the  image  of  the  object,  is  placed 
next  to  the  eye,  and  is  therefore  termed- the  "eye-glass."  In  practice, 
howeveil  this  arrangement  is  found  to  be  so  extremely  defective,  that  the 
instrument  was  quite  useless,  except  as  an  experimental  toy,  for  the  two 
enemies  of  the  optician,  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration,  prevailed  so 
exceedingly,  that  eve^  object  appeared  as  if  surrounded  with  prismatic 
colours,  and  every  line  was  blurred  and  indistinct. 

In  this  uncertain  state  the  compound  microscope  remained  for  many 
years,  its  superb  capabilities  being  scarcely  recognized.  The  chief  &ult 
was  thought  to  be  in  the  material  of  which  the  objeot-glass  was  made, 
and  for  a  long  series  of  years  all  experiments  were  conducted  for  the 
object  of  deciding  upon  the  best  material.  When,  however,  the  diamond 
had  been  employed  as  an  object-glass,  and  had  failed  equally  with  those 
of  less  costly  material,  attention  was  directed  to  the  right  point,  namely, 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  glasses,  and  at  length,  opticians  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  pitch  of  excellence  which  can  be  almost  termed 
perfection.  In  so  limil^  a  space  as  can  be  granted  to  this  article,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  method  which  is  employed  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  principle  is  that  of  playing  off  one 
defect  against  another,  and  so  making  them  mutually  correct  their  errors. 

The  magnifying  powers  of  the  compound  microscope  can  be  very 
great,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  extreme  care  should  be  taken  in 
its  manipulation.     It  will  be  possible  for  a  dumay  person  to  do  more 
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dontage  to  a  good  instrament  in  three  minutes  than  can  be  repaired  in 
aa  many  veeks. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  management  of  the  microscope  and  the 
constniction  of  the  "alidea,"  I  will  briefly  describe  bne  or  two  chief  forma 
of  the  compound  mioroeoope. 

The  accompiuiying  illuBtration  repreeentx  the  simplest  form  of  the 
oomponnd  microscope  aa  at  present  made.     It  conssts 
rt[  a  stand  aad  a  sliding  tube,  in  which  are  set  the  glasses 
which  magnify  the  object  and  its  image.     At  the  top  is 
the  tube,  which  is  capable  of  being  slid  up  and  down  in 
the  shoulder  of  the  stand,  bo  as  to  obtain  the  proper 
focus.     Above  is  seen  the  eye-glass,  and  the  object/^lass 
is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.     Below  the  object- 
f^ass  IB  the  "stage"  on  which  the  object  to  be  minified 
is  laid,  and  lowest  of  all  is  a  mirror,  which  serves  to 
reflect  the  light  upwards  through  the  object,  and  which 
can  be  turned  by  means  of  the  knobs  at  the  aidec. 
The  object^lasB  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  which  can 
readily  be  separated.    If  both  are  used,  sufQcient  mag- 
nifying power  is  gained  to  show  the  scales  on  a  butterfly's  wing  and 
m'miliir  minute  objects,  while,  if  one  is  removed,  the  object  is  not  mag- 
nified to  so  great  an  extent,  but  a  larger  portion  can  be  seen,  and  the 
definition  is  clearer.     The  cost  of  this  instrument,  toge  ther  with  a  few 
accessories,  is  balf-a-guinea. 

There  is  another  microscope  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  which 
is  a  very  superior  instrument,  though  it  does  not  at  first  sight  present  any 
remarkable  difierence.  It  possesses,  however,  four  times  the  magnifying 
power  of  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  Instead  of  two  niagni- 
fiem,  tiiere  are  four,  and  seveisl  subsidiary  articles  are  sent  with  it,  awih 
u  a  oondeneer,  a  live  box,  an  aquatic  box,  and  half  a  dozen  sliileA  ready 
prepared.     This  instrument  costs  one  sovereign. 

Bat,  if  the  reader  can  by  any  possibility  afford  it,  let  me  advise  him 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  devote  three  guineas  to  the  purpose,  and  get 
a  really  good  instrument.  For  this  small  sum  a  miorosoope  may  now  be 
cAtained,  which  could  not  have  been  purchased  for  twenty  times  three 
guineas  only  a  few  years  ago.  One  of  these  beautiful  inatruments  is 
seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  In  this  instrument  is  seen  the 
tabe,  with  its  eye-piece  and  object^lass,  and  the  stand,  containing  the 
stage  and  the  mirror.  The  arrangement,  however,  is  very  difl'erent,  for 
the  focus  is  not  obtained  by  sliding  the  tube  up  and  down,  but  by  turning 
tiie  large  milled  heads  which  we  see  on  a  level  with  tlie  stage,  and 
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which  nioe  or  depresB  the  tube  bj  mauu  oC  a  nkck  ftad  piiuan.  As 
an  extremely  high  pover  can  be  used  with  this  instrament,  ft  still 
finer  Adjustment  is  Tequiredf  ao  as  to  obtain  a  Tery  accurate  fixius. 
This  is  se«Q  on  tlte  front  of  t^  tube. 
The  reader  will  notice  t^t  the  micra- 
scc^  can  be  inclined  backwards,  for  it 
is  so  made  that  it  can  be  set  to  any 
angle  which  may  beet  suit  the  obaerrer. 
The  value  of  this  arrangement  is  vciy 
groat,  as  it  p«nuita  the  obeerver  to  nt 
at  his  ease  in  a  chair,  wiUutut  being 
forced  to  crane  hia  neck  over  the  micro- 
scope, and  look  perpendtcularlj  down. 
Another  advantage  attending  this  ar- 
rangement is  that  the  secretions  which 
lubricate  the  039  do  not  interrupt  the 
vision,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  whoi 
looking  directly  downvanU. 

The  mirror,  too,  can  be  tnn>ed  in 
any  direction,  and  its  distance  &om 
the  stage  lessened  or  increased  by 
means  of  a  draw-tube.  Three  difi'erent  powers  ant  supplied  with  thit) 
microscope,  tt^ether  with  a  live-box,  dlseecting  and  stage  forceps,  &o.\ 
and  the  whole  is  made  su  as  to  admit  of  additional  apparatus.  The 
microscope  fits  into  a  neat  square  box,  in  which  is  plenty  of  itMHn  for 
various  articles,  which  will  presently  be  described.  Theae  three  mion>- 
aoopes  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Baker,  244,  High  Holbom;  and 
I  mention  them,  not  because  I  wish  to  make  any  invidious  distinctions 
between  the  many  excellent  opticians  who  now  make  niicroeoopes,  bat 
because  I  happen  to  have  used  Ucsheb.  Baker's  instruments  Sat  some 
years,  and  can  bear  practical  testimony  to  their  parjbrmance. 

Another  three-guinea  microscope  ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned. 
It  is  the  Society  of  Arte  microscope,  which  is  made  by  UeSBra.  Field, 
<^)tidans,  of  Birmingham.  In  form  it  closely  resembles  the  instrument 
which  has  just  been  mentioned,  but  difiers  in  some  of  the  details,  as  it 
poBBcoacB  a  "  diaphngm-plate  "  xoiAxx  the  stage  for  r^nlating  the  admis- 
non  of  light,  and,  instead  of  three  objectglasses  and  one  eye-piece,  hss 
two  object-glassee  and  two  eye-pieoee.  Dr.  Carpenter  mentiona  that^  op 
to  1661,  no  leas  than  eighteen  hundred  of  Uieee  mionMotqMs  had  been 
tfAL  To  this  LQstruMient  the  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Art*  was 
awarded. 
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Hkelj  to  need ;  and,  if  he  adds  a  lew  articka  of  soppiementaiy  app»- 
ntoBy  he  will  find  himaelf  poeaesaed  of  a  miovoBCope  that  will  aenre  all 
poposes  except  acientific  controversy. 

fVesoming  that  the  reader  has  supplied  himself  with  one  or  other  of  the 
oompoimd  microecopes,  I  will  proceed  to  show  the  method  of  using  them. 

The  manipnlaAion  of  a  compound  microscope  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks. 
I  have  known  the  possessor  of  a  really  good  instrument  to  &il  hopelessly 
in  his  attempts  to  see  a  single  object.  Now,  there  are  three  essential 
points  whidi  a  microscopist  must  attend  to,  namely,  the  correct  focus, 
the  proper  light,  and  the  preparation  of  the  object  Of  these  the  focus 
is  of  couxse  the  most  important,  and  can  be  best  obtained  as  follows : — 

Lay  the  object  <m  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  so  as  to  get  its  centre 
exactly  under  the  <5(Bntre  of  the  object-glaas,  and  illuminate  it  as  you 
best  can.  Put  on  the  lowest  power,  and,  without  looking  through  the 
tobe,  lower  the  object-g^ass  until  it  nearly  touches  the  object  Now  look 
finongh  the  tube,  and  raise  the  object-glass  gradually  from  the  object, 
until  the  right  focus  is  obtained.  The  reason  for  taking  these  precau- 
tions Is,  that  if  you  look  through  the  tube  and  lower  it  upon  the  object, 
you  wiU  in  all  probabiMty  posh  the  glass  against  the  object,  and  damage 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  When  you  have  thus  learned  the  focus  of 
the  lowest  power,  add  another,  and  repeat  the  process ;  and  so  on  until 
yon  have  made  out  the  focus  of  each  object-glass.  If  you  have  more 
than  one  ^e-pieoe,  try  them  both  with  each  object-glass. 

The  proper  lig^t  is  our  next  point,  and  up<m  it  rests  the  chief  beauty 
of  the  ^ect  The  light  which  will  suit  one  object  will  not  suit  another, 
and  ev«n  the  same  object  should  be  examined  under  every  variety  of 
li||^  Some  objects  are  best  shown  when  the  lig^t  is  thrown  upon 
them  from  above,  and  others  when  it  is  thrown  tknnigh  them  from  below. 
Again,  the  direction  of  the  light  is  of  vast  importance^  £cy  it  will  easily 
be  seen  that  an  oblique  light  will  exhibit  minute  projections  by  throwiug 
a  shadow  on  one  side,  and  a  brilliant  light  on  the  other,  while  a  vertical 
ilhmrination  would  £adl  to  show  them.  On  the  same  principle,  one  object 
will  be  diown  better  with  the  light  in  front,  and  another  when  it  is  on 
one  aide. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  attaining  this  object  is  by  using 
the  ^  bull's-eye  condenser,"  which  is  sometimes  fbced  to  the  stage,  but  is 
usually  detached,  as  represented  in  the  illustration.  As  the  upright  stem 
if  telewopie,  the  glass  can  be  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  while  the 
joint  and  sliding-rod  permit  the  lens  to  be  applied  at  any  angle  which 
the  most  brilliant  light 
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Ab  for  the  kind  of  light  that  is  employed,  there  is  nothing  which 
equals  that  of  a  white  doud ;  bat,  as  such  clouds  are  rare,  and  are 
at  the  best  extremely  transient,  and  can  only  be  seen  by  day,  various 
artificial    methods    of    illumination    have    been    invented.      Novices 

generally  think,  that  when  the  sky  is  bright 
and  blue  they  will  be  very  suooessful  in  their 
illumination,  and  feel  grievously  disappointed 
at  finding  that  they  obtained  much  more 
light  from  the  clouds,  whose  disappearance 
they  had  anxiously  been  watching.  Finding 
that  the  blue  sky  gives  scarcely  any  light  at 
all,  they  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme,  turn 
the  mirror  towards  the  sun,  and  pour  such  a 
blaze  of  light  upon  the  object,  that  the  eye  is 
blinded  by  the  scintillating  refulgence,  and 
the  object  is  often  injured,  because  the  mirror 
is  capable  of  reflecting  heat  as  well  as 
light. 

In  the  day-time,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  *' white-cloud  illuminator,"  which 
is  made  easily  enough  by  means  of  plaster 
of  Paris.  A  sheet  of  thin  white  paper 
&stened  against  a  window-pane  is  also  useful, 
and  the  simple  plan  of  dabbing  the  glass  with 
putty  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  softening  the  lights  when  the  win- 
dow has  a  southern  aspect  In  default  of  these  conveniences,  it  will  be 
oflen  sufficient  to  fix  a  piece  of  white  letter-paper  over  the  mirror,  or 
even  to  dull  its  surface  with  wax.  At  all  events,  he  who  'kspires  to  be 
a  true  microsoopist,  must  be  ready  with  expedients,  and,  if  he  finds 
himself  in  a  difficulty,  he  must  summarily  invent  a  method  of  ob- 
viating it. 

At  night,  a  lamp  is  necessary ;  candles  are  useless,  becatise  they  have 
two  faults — ^they  flicker,  and  they  become  lower  as  they  bum.  The  latter 
defect  can  be  cured  by  using  a  candle-lamp,  but  no  arrangement  will 
cure  the  flame  of  flickering ;  it  is  peculiarly  trying  to  the  eyes,  and 
destructive  of  accurate  definition.  An  ordinary  moderator  lamp 
answers  pretty  well,  and  a  small  one  is  even  better  for  the  microsoopist 
than  one  of  large  dimensions.  The  chief  drawback  to  the  moderator 
lamp  is,  that  the  flame  cannot  be  elevated  or  lowered,  so  that  the  only 
way  to  procure  a  light  at  a  higher  elevation,  is  to  stand  the  lamp  on 
a  block  of  wood  or  a  book.     Small  lamps  are,  however,  made  expressly 
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for  ihe  microBcope,  and,  if  powible,  should  be  procored,  osd  used  for  no 
other  purpose,  and  intrusted  to  no  other  huids. 

If  jou  want  a  really  brilliant,  clear,  white  light,  you  must  trim  the 
lamp  yourself.  A  small  piece  of  pale  blue  or  neutral-tint  glass  inter- 
poeed  between  the  lamp  and  the  microscope,  has  a  wonderfiil  effect  in 
diminishing  tiie  yellow  hue  which  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  artificial 
lights  which  are  produced  by  the  cumbostioii  of  oil  or  &t  I  hare  no 
doubt  but  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  rid  of  the  clunu^  and  dirty 
machines  which  we  call  lamps,  and  have  substituted  for  them  the  pure 
brilliaDty  of  the  electric  light 

Whatever  lamp  you  use,  a  shade  is  absolutely  neoessary,  in  order  to 
defend  the  eyes. '  Let  me  here  warn  my  young  readers,  that  they  cannot 
be  too  carefid  of  their  eyes.  In  the  esuberaoce.  of  youthful  strength 
and  health,  we  are  too  apt  to  treat  our  eyes  aa  unceremoniously  as  our 
digestion,  and  in  later  yean  we  awake  to  unavtuling  repentance. 

Maoy  shades  can  be  purchased ;  but  I 
prefer  to  make  my  own,  which  are  of  the 
shape  here  exhibited.  They  are  not  pretty 
to  look  at,  but  they  save  the  eyes  bett^ 
than  auy  other  form,  and  whether  for 
reading,  writing,  or  microscopic  work,  I 
use  no  other  form,  The  peculiar  merit  of 
them  cousistB  in  the  &ct  that  the  light  is 
thrown   on  the  spot  where  it  is  wanted, 

and  is  cat  off  &om  everything  except  that  v^iA.  \i,  for  example,  I 
am  writing,  as  at  the  present  moment,  my  paper  is  brightly  illuminated, 
but  the  whole  of  the  study  is  in  darkness,  so  that  the  eye  is  not  wearied 
even  by  the  light  reflected  from  the  walls  and  fiimiture.  A  stranger  is 
always  startled  on  entering  the  roam  for  tJie  first  time,  the  paper,  hand, 
and  ri^t  aim  and  chest  of  the  writer  standing  out  in  striking  conb'SBt 
with  the  darkness  in  which  the  room  itself  is  enveloped. 

Another  point  which  calls  for  extreme  attention  is  the  perfect  eleaalinen 
of  the  glasses.  It  is  astonishing  how  a  tiny  dust-mote,  or  the  least  oon- 
densation  of  damp,  will  diminish  the  powers  of  the  microscope,  and  how 
often  the  instrument  b  blamed  for  indisUuctnees,  when  the  reid  fiiult 
lies  in  the  carelessness  of  the  operator.  Even  when  tiie  greatest  oare  is 
taken,  dust  is  sure  to  settle  on  the  glasses,  especially  on  the  eye-pieoe, 
and,  before  using  the  microscope,  the  glasses  ought  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined. Never  wipe  them  with  an  ordinary  handkerchief,  but  get  a 
piece  of  new  wash-leather ;  beat  it  well  until  no  dust  issues  from  it,  and 
then  put  it  into  a  box,  with  a  tightly-litting  cover.     Use  this,  and  notMng 
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else,  for  deauing  the  glaases,  and  you  will  avoid  those  horzid  acratches 
with  which  the  eye-glass  and  object-glaas  of  carelefls  opeiaton  are  always 
disfigored. 

Moisture  is  very  apt  to  condense  on  the  glasses  and  to  ruin  their  clear- 
ness. If  the  microscope  be  brought  from  a  cold  into  a  warm  room,  the 
glasses  will  be  instantly  covened  with  moastorey  just  as  the  outside  of  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water  is  always  ooTered  with  fine  dew  when  brought 
into  a  warm  room.  The  microscope  should  ther^ore  be  kept  at  least 
an  hour  in  tjie  room  wherein  it  is  to  be  used,  so  that  the  inatrument 
and  the  atmosphere  may  be  of  the  same  temperature.  I  generally  make 
the  microscope  a  trifle  warmer  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  so 
avoid  all  danger  of  condenaatLon.  When  changing  the  dbgectrglass  or 
eye-piece,  always  keep  the  hand  as  far  away  from  the  glass  as  poasiUe^ 
and  manipulate  with  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger  and  thumb.  The  human 
skin  always  gives  out  so  much  exhalation,  that  even  when  the  hand  ia 
cold  the  glasses  will  be  dimmed,  and  it  ia  a  peculiarity  of  such  moisture, 
that  it  adheres  to  the  glasses  with  great  pertinacity,  and  does  not  evaporate 
like  the  dew  which  is  condensed  frcHn  the  atmosphere. 

In  order  to  insure  perfect  success  in  this  important  particular,  the 
young  microscopifit  will  do  well  to  get  the  optician  from  whom  he  pur- 
chased his  instrument  to  explain  its  construction,  and  to  give  him  a 
lesson  or  two  in  the  art  of  taking  it  to  pieces  and  putting  it  together 
again,  for,  unless  each  glass  can  be  sepaxately  cleaned,  no  one  can  be 
quite  sure  that  the  instrument  will  perform  as  it  ought  to  do.  The 
best  method  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  quite  dean,  is  to  throw  the 
light  upwards  by  means  of  the  mirror,  and  then  to  turn  the  eye-piece 
slowly  round.  If  any  dust  or  moisture  has  collected  either  upon  the  eye- 
glass or  the  "  field-glass,"  which  forms  the  secozul  lens  of  the  eye-pieoe, 
it  will  be  immediately  detected.  Turning  the  olgeot-glass  will  in  a 
similar  manner  detect  impurities  upon  its  sur£M». 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  manner  in  which  directs  are  examined. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  take  a  buttercup-leai^  because  it  can  be 
found  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year.  Place  a  pieoe  of  glafis  on  the 
stage,  lay  the  leaf  onit^  put  on  the  lowest  power,  set  the  locus,  and  then 
look  at  the  leaf.  Tou  will  probably  be  disappointed,  and  see  nothing 
but  a  oonfnsed  mass  of  undulating  dark  green,  like  a  green  carpet 
thrown  carefessly  on  the  ground,  and  seen  in  the  dim  twiUght. 

Two  points  are  now  needed,  the  first  being  to  get  the  leaf  flat,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  undulation,  and  the  second  being  to  throw  a  proper  light 
upon  it 

Take  out  the  lea^  and,  instead  of  laying  it  entire  under  th^  mkro^ 
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BOtfpe,  select  the  ibsttest  part,  and  cnt  it  out  with  scissors.  A  piece  the 
sue  of  a  ailTer  penny  will  be  amply  large  enaagH.  Lay  this  piece  on 
ilie  glass,  get  the  focus  afresh,  and  then  look  through  the  microscope. 
The  leaf  will  now  appear  much  more  regular,  and  will  be  seen  as  a 
loog^  siafMe,  mottled  with  white  and  traversed  bypfaft  and  green  ndges, 
which  are  the  large  and  sQudlnerrures.  Bymeanaofamizfer  ortheeoa- 
denser,  throw  a  brighter  light  upon  it,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  be  ooFered 
with  a  sli^t  roughness,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  then  add  the  next  highest  power,  and  try  if  the  structure  of 
that  roughnen  can  be  made  out.  Curiously  enough,  although  the 
magnifying  power  has  been  more  than  doubled,  the  roughness  has 
much  the  same  appearance  as  be£[>re,  so  that  we  must  try  another 
phm,  and  look  at  the  leaf  edgeways. 

Take  the  piece  of  leaf  in  the  stage-forceps,  but  eh  not  touch  it  toith  your 
hand;  fix  the  foroqw  on  the  stage,  and  torn  the  leaf  so  that  it  presents 

its  edge   to  the  object-     _   _  »  ^^ 

^Qet  your  L>,  -^=^^^'— ^  "  — ^  Q 

and  you  will  now  see 
the  oat  edge  of  the  lea^ 
and  will  at  once  difttingQiah  its  structure.  On  either  side  may  be  seen 
the  upper  and  lower  cuticle,  and  in  the  centre  the  soft  green  substance, 
or  "  parenchyma,"  as  it  is  called  From  the  cuticle  project  a  number 
of  short  hairs,  and,  when  the  focus  is  aocuiately  obtained,  the  cause  of 
the  roughness  will  be  seen  in  a  vast  number  of  minute  projections, 
which  are,  in  fact,  identical  in  structure  with  the  hairs,  though  not  ao 
wdl  developed.  The  under-cutide  of  the  leaf  is  much  more  interesting 
than  the  upper. 

Kow  change  the  illumination,  and,  instead  of  throwing  the  light  upon 
the  object  from  above,  turn  the  mirror  so  as  to  direct  it  through  the 
object  from  below.  No  a{^)arent  result  will  follow,  because  the  leaf  is 
so  thick  and  opaque  that  the  light  cannot  pass  through  it.  Hold  the 
leaf  horizontally,  and,  by  means  of  the  stage-forceps,  rip  it  smartly 
acrofls,  and,  if  you  do  this  rightly,  you  will  find  that  the  two  outiclea 
are  partly  separated,  so  as  to  allow  either  to  be  examined  separately^ 
At  first,  the  leaf  will  most  probably  be  torn  along  one  of  the  large 
nervurea,  so  that  the  cutides  are  not  perfectly  separated.  Never  mind 
fiiilure,  but  try  again,  and  you  are  sure,  after  a  few  efEbrts,  to  hit  upon 
the  i^t  method  of  tearing  the  leaf. 

One  of  the  most  usefol  oapafailities  of  the  "live-box"  is  now  shown. 
As  may  be  seen  by  the  figure  and  section,  it  consista  of  an  inner  tube 
with  a  thick  gLaos,  ancf  an    outer  tube  with  a  thin  g^aas.      The 
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outer  tube  can  bo  taken  off,  water  or  any  other  subBtance  laid 
on  the  thick  glass,  and  then  the  outer  tube  or  cover  is  slid  down 
upon  it  until  the  object  is  pressed 
flatly  between  the  two  glassee. 
When  you  have  succeeded  in 
getting  a,  convenient  slip  of  the 
leaf,  lay  it  on  the  tliiok  gloss  of  the 
inner  tube,  and  put  a  drop  ot 
water  on  it  Put  on  the  cover, 
and  push  it  down  until  the  piece 
of  leaf  is  pressed  flat,  without 
being  squeezed.  Now  look  tlirough  the  microscope,  and  you  will  see 
a  beautiful  sight,  showing  how  much  there  is  in  a  despised  leaf,  which 
we  daily  tread  under  foot 

The  cells  of  which  the  cuticle  is  chiefly  compeeed,  are  seen  in  many  a 
waving  outline,  while  at  their  points  of  junction  are  placed  the  re- 
I  markable  contrivances  called  "  stomata,"  or  mouOiB, 
which  are  the  apertures  throiigh  which  the  atmo- 
sphere is  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  leaf.  The  two  semilunar  celts  at  the  aides  of  tlie 
,  opening  may  be  considered  as  lips,  which  open  and 
close  according  as  the  plant  iieeds  the  aic  or  not 
The  numerous  dots  which  are  seen  upon  the  leaf 
are  of  a  vivid  green  colour,  and  it  is  to  their  presence  that  the  Leaf  owes 
its  hue. 

I  have  given  these  details  because  they  are  a^^licable  to  the  examina- 
tion of  all  leaves  and  petals,  and  show  the  young  observer  the  method 
which  is  to  be  adopted  when  looking  for  ^e  flrst  time  at  a  strange 
object 

If  the  microocopist  shotild  follow  up  his  work  properly,  and  make 
sketches  of  every  object  which  he  places  under  the  microscope,  he  cannot 
do  better  than  use  the  camera-lucida,  a  neat  little  instrument,  which  is 
fitted  into  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscope.  Dr.  Beale's  neutral  glass  is 
tut  efGcBcious  in  careful  hands,  and  only  oasts  a  fourth  of  the  sum.  This 
instrument  cannot  be  applied  to  l^e  ten  and  twenty  shilling  microscopes, 
as  it  requires  that  the  tube  should  be  perfectly  horizontal  The  method 
of  using  it  is  simple  enough. 

After  fixing  the  object  and  getting  the  right  fbons,  set  the  instrument 
horizontally,  and  arrange  the  light  so  that  the  oligeot  is  well  illuminated, 
and  its  lines  quite  clear  and  well  defined.  Now  remove  the  cap  of  the 
eye-picc^  and  fix  the  camera-lucida  in  its  stead.     Lav  a,  diawing-pad  on 
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the  table  under  the  camenk-lacida,  look  IJirough  the  square  opening  (or, 
if  yon  use  Mr.  Beale'a  glass,  look  through  the  neutral  glass),  and  yon 
will  aee  (he  ob- 
ject apparently 
projected  on  the 
paper.  I  say 
apparently,  be- 
cause in  reality 
the  image  is  not 
thrown  on  the 
paper  at  ail,  but  » 

on  the  camera,  ■ — "  I 

and  tiie  eye  re-  ~ — — — i 

fera    it    to   the  ~'    "  — y 

paper,  as  being  the  nearest  object.  In  feet,  the  principle  on  which  this 
camera-Iucida  is  arranged,  is  exactly  that  of  the  Polytechnic  ghost, 
which  appears  to  be  in  oue  place,  whereas  it  is  in  another. 

Now,  take  a  pencil,  cut  it  to  a  very  fine  point,  and  trace  the  outline  of 
the  object  on  the  paper.  At  first,  you  will  think  this  to  be  an  imprac- 
ticable task,  for  the  point  of  the  pencil  will  totally  vanish.  Soon, 
bowerer,  the  eye  will  so  adjust  iteelf  as  to  see  the  pencil  and  the  object 
perfectly  well,  and.byalittle  practice,  the  obeerrer  will  be  able  tosket«h 
every  object  as  rapidly  and  firmly  as  if  he  were  copying  a  drawing  by 
means  of  tracing-paper.  In  this  method  I  drew  on  the  wood  a  consider- 
able number  of  illustrations  for  my  "Xatural  History,"  not  venturing  to 
intrust  them  to  other  hands.  The  neutral  glass  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred 
to  the  cameia-lucida,  as  it  is  learned  more  easily,  and  gives  less  trouble 
than  that  instrument.     Its  cost  is  five  shillings. 

After  you  have  practised  youraelf  well  in  the  handling  of  the  micro- 
scope, your  ambition  will  take  another  step,  and  lead  you  to  the  pre- 
paration of  permanent  objects.  In  order  to  set  yourself  up  with  the 
needful  apparatus,  you  will  have  to  disburse  about  five  shillings.  A 
small  spirit-lamp  will  cost  eighteenpence,  and  a  small  bottle  of  Canada 
balaam,  another  of  asphalte  vanush,  and  another  of  Deane's  gelatine, 
will  make  about  eighteenpence  or  two  Hhillinga  more.  A  few  pence  will 
purchase  a  sheet  or  two  of  ornamental  paper,  and  a  few  more,  a  flat 
plate  of  brass  or  copper,  about  five  inches  by  three.  The  test  of  the  five 
shiUings  may  be  expended  In  "slides  "  and  thin  glass,  cut  square. 

Slides  are  merely  slips  of  glass,  three  inches  in  length  by  one  in  width, 
and  the  t^hin  glass  is  used  for  laying  upon  the  objects  and  defending 
them  from  dust.     I  advise  the  square  glass,  because  it  scarcely  costs  one 
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quarter  aa  nmch  as  the  round  glass,  and  is  equally  effectiTe  "when  properly 
managed  There  are  several  methods  of  "putting  up"  preparations, 
namely,  dry,  in  Canada  balsam,  in  gelatine,  and  in  cells.  We  will  take 
them  in  their  order. 

The  simplest  plan  is,  of  course,  the  "dry"  mode.  Suppose  that  I 
want  to  preserve  a  tiny  piece  of  <iiwn,  or  the  scales  from  a  butterfly'a 
wing :  I  first  wash  all  the  slides  and  glasses  well,  by  dipping  them  first 
into  a  strong  solution  of  sodi^  anil  tiiien.  into  hot  water,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  grease,  taking  care  never  to  tosdb  Aem  with  the  hand,  bat  to> 
take  them  out  of  the  water  with  the  forceps.  This  can  be  done  at  any 
time,  and  the  glasses  carefully  wrapped  up  and  placed  in  a  box  ready 
for  use. 

I  now  select  one  of  the  slides,  and  lay  the  object  exactly  in  its  centre^ 
If  very  minute  objects  are  used,  they  must  now  be  examined  in  order  ta 
see  whether  they  are  properly  disposed.  The  next  proceaa  is,  to  take 
one  of  the  thin  glasses  with  the  microscope,  and  lay  it  very  carefully 
over  the  object.  Now,  cut  a  piece  of  ornamental  pi^r,  about  two  inches 
long  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width ;  cut  or  punch  a  circular  piece 
out  of  its  centre,  damp  it  well,  and  cover  the  wrong  side  slightly, 
but  completely,  with  paste.  Lay  it  on  the  slide,  so  that  the  centre  of 
the  hole  shall  coincide  with  that  of  the  objost,  work  it  down  neatly  with 
the  fingers,  and  it  will  hold  the  square  piece  of  thin  glass,  which  ia 
technically  called  the  "  cover,"  in  its  place.  Watch  it  occasionally  as  it 
dries,  and  be  ready  to  press  down  any  part  of  the  pap w  that  may  start 
up.     Write,  with  ink,  the  name  of  the  object  on  the  end  of  the  slida 

When  you  have  made  a  dozen  or  two  of  these  preparations,  it  will  be 
time  to  letter  and  index  them.  On  each  slide  paste  a  slip  of  white  paper, 
and  on  the  paper  write  a  brief  notice  of  the  object,  thus — 
Then,  scratch  with  a  bit  of  flint,  or  with  a  writing-diamond 
if  you  have  one,  a  number  on  the  end  of  the  slide,  and 
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have  a  nbte-book  with  a  corresponding  number,  opposite  to  which  you 
enter  the  description  at  a  fuller  length,  thus : — 

18 — Scales  of  Death's  Head  Moth  (Acherontia  Atropos),  from  centro 
of  nuder-fiurface  of  right  fore  wing.    Dry.    June  4, 1864.  4- 

The  cross  signifies  that  you  prepared  the  object  yourself  and  the 
reason  for  adding  the  date  is,  that  in  after  years  you  will  have  a  valuable 
guide  as  to  the  durability  of  your  preparationa  If  the  specimoi  has 
been  purchased  or  presented,  always  add  the  name  of  the  seller  or  donor, 
as  well  as  the  date.  These  precautions  may  seem  to  be  needlesdy 
minute^  bat  I  have  so  often  seen  whole  sets  of  valuable  preparationa 
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rendered  useless  for  wast  of  ticketmg,  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress 
on  mj  readers  the  necessity  for  the  note-book  as  well  as  the  label,  the 
<me  acting  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  When  the  label  has  been  affixed, 
and  the  details  transferred  to  the  note-book,  the  ink  may  be  washed  off 
the  end  of  the  slide. 

There  is  another  convenient  method  of  putting  up  the  elytra  of 
beetles,  parts  of  various  insects,  mosses,  minute  shells,  and  similar 
objects.  Take  a  common  pill-box  of  the  smallest  size,-  and  cut  a  little 
(^rlind^  of  cork,  that  will  nearly  but  not  quite  equal  the  height  of  the 
box,  and  fasten  one  end  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  with  glue.  Now 
blacken  the  interior  of  the  box  and  the  cork  cylinder.  Put  a  little  drop 
of  Canada  balsam,  Arabian  cement,  or  gum  arabic  on  the  top  of  the 
cylinder ;  put  the  object  on  it,  press  it  into  its  place,  and,  when  the 
cement  is  hard,  the  preparation  is  complete.  The  cover  of  the  box  serves 
to  keep  the  object  from  dust. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Canada  balsam,  a  substance  which  produces 
beautiful  effects  when  rightly  handled,  but  is  most  aggravating  to  the 
learner,  causing  alternate  irascibility  and  depression  of  spirits.  Many 
objects^  such  as  the  antennas  and  feet  of  insects,  will  not  show  their  full 
beauty  unless  they  are  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The  method  of  doing 
so  is  as  follows  : — ^A  week  or  two  beforehand,  put  the  objects  into  ether 
or  spirits  of  tarpentine,  and  allow  them  to  remain  there  until  wanted.  Pile 
up  some  old  books,  or  take  a  couple  of  convenient  wooden  blocks;  lay 
your  braas  plate  upon  them ;  light  the  spirit-lamp,  and  put  it  under  the 
j^ate  so  as  to  heat  it.  Lay  two  or  three  slides  on  the  plate,  and  all 
tiien  can  be  heated  at  the  same  time. 

Warm  the  bottle  of  Canada  balsam,  and  with  a  glass  rod  take  out  a 
very  little  drop,  and  put  it  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  slide.  In  order 
to  insure  this  point,  I  klways  put  a  dot  of  ink  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
slide.  Stir  it  about  with  one  of  the  needles  mentioned  in  the  last  paper, 
and,  if  any  bubbles  rise,  break  them.  When  the  balsam  is  quite  soft 
and  liquid,  take  one  of  the  objects  out  of  the  bottle  and  put  it  into,  the 
babam,  exactly  over  the  black  dot.  Now  add  a  little  more  balsam 
so  as  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  lie  for  a  few  moments.  Take  one  of  the 
^aos  covers,  put  a  very  little  balsam  on  its  centre,  and  lay  it  neatly 
over  the  object,  pressing  it  down  gradually  and  equally.  Unless  this  be 
doBte,  the  object  will  not  remain  in  the  centre,  but  will  shoot  out  on 
cue  side,  and  the  whole  operation  must  be  begun  de  novo,  Eemove 
it  from  the  hot  plate  and  lay  it  on  a  cool  surface,  still  continuing  the 
pwure  until  the  balsam  has  begun  to  harden.  Lay  a  little  leaden 
weight — a  pistol-bullet  partly  flattened  is  excellent  for  the  purpose,  and 
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on  the  cover  write  the  name  of  the  object  as  already  mentioned,  and  then 
proceed  to  prepare  another  slide. 

Twenty  such  slides  may  be  prepared  in  the  course  of  a  morning,  and, 
when  they  are  finished,  they  should  be  laid  carefully  in  a  cold  place, 
where  they  will  be  free  from  diist.  In  a  week  or  so,  the  balsam  will 
be  quite  hard,  and  then  the  slide  may  be  completed.  Take  an  old  knife, 
which  should  be  kept  for  this  special  purpose ;  heat  the  blade  in  the 
spirit-lamp,  and  then  run  it  along  the  edges  of  the  slide,  so  as  to  take 
off  the  superfluous  balsam  which  has  escaped  from  beneath  the  cover. 
This  must  be  done  very  quickly,  or  the  balsam  inside  the  cover  will  be 
heated  by  the  knife,  and  the  preparation  spoiled.  When  this  is  done, 
cut  the  ornamental  paper,  as  already  described,  number  and  label 
the  slide,  wash  off  the  ink,  and  then  the  preparation  is  complete. 
Some  objects  are  very  troublesome  to  prepare,  and  require  to  be  soaked 
in  turpentine  and  boiled  repeatedly  in  the  balsam  l>efore  they  are  com- 
pletely penetrated  with  it. 

Objects  which  are  put  up  in  Deane's  gelatine  are  managed  after  a 
similar  fashion,  save  that  the  gelatine  is  to  be  heated  by  placing  the 
bottle  in  hot  water,  and  that  the  turpentine  is  not  needed.  Vegetable 
structures  show  beautifully  when  thus  prepared.  To  remove  the 
superfluous  gelatine,  use  a  wet  and  not  a  hot  knife. 

Cells  are  ver^  difEcult  to  manage,  and  the  novice  had  better  not 
attempt  to  make  them,  but  is  hereby  advised  to  purchase  them  ready 
made.  Suppose  that  the  young  microscopist  has  dissected  the  digestive 
organs  of  a  bee — ^I  merely  mention  this,  because  it  is  one  of  my  own 
preparations^  made  thirteen  years  ago^and  wishes  to  preserve  it  in 
spirit ;  his  best  plan  will  be  to  use  a  cell  for  the  purpose.  Let  him  buy  a 
cell  of  sufficient  depth,  float  the  preparation  into  it,  fill  it  up  with  spirit, 
put  the  cover  loosely  on,  and  leave  it  for  a  week,  occasionally  raising  the 
cover  and  stirring  the  preparation  with  a  needle,  in  oider  to  get  rid  of 
any  air-bubbles  that  may  have  been  entangled  in  the  tissues. 

Then  let  him  wipe  the  edges  of  the  cell  veiy  dry,  put  on  a  slight 
layer  of  gold-size  or  asphalte-vamish — ^the  former  is  preferable— fill  up 
the  cell  a  "  bumper  "  and  lay  the  cover  very  gently  upon  it,  beginning 
at  one  end  and  gently  lowering  it.  With  blotting-paper  the  liquid  that 
escapes  must  be  removed,  the  edges  dried  afresh,  a  flattened  bullet  placed 
on  the  cover,  and  with  a  very  small  camel's  hair  brush,  the  slightest 
possible  coating  of  size  painted  round  the  edge  of  the  cell.  When  it 
has  hardened  another  may  be  given,  and  so  on,  until  a  thick  hard  wall 
of  size  has  been  built  up  round  the  edges  and  made  the  cover  completely 
air-tight. 


QUEEB  (tUOTATIONS.— MO.  IV. 


Answer  to  No.  HI. 
"  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  tlie  earth  in  fortj  miuutea." 
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E  EM  ARK  ABLE    TRAVELLERS. 

Bt  WILLIAM   DALTON, 
Author  of  "  The  Wolf-Boy  of  China,**  "  The  Tiger  Prince,"  ^c. 


ANTHONY    KNIVET, 

THE  MOST  LUCKLESS   OF  ADTEXTURERS. 

"  \\l  ^^^  ^^^  reader  has  considered  the  whole  course  of  this  man's 
*  V  adventures,  seen  what  dangers  he  passed  through,  and  what 
difficulties  he  surmounted,  it  may  he  he'll  be  ready  to  wonder  whcU  could 
kill  such  a  man  at  last,  and  what  death  he  should  die ;  and,  indeed,  one 
may  Tenture  to  say,  that  it  is  not  likely  he  was  bom  either  to  be  hanged 
or  drowned,  brained  or  stabbed,  to  be  killed  either  with  heathen  arrows 
or  christian  shot,  to  be  roasted  in  the  torrid  or  frozen  in  the  cold  zone,  to 
be  deToured  by  wild  beasts,  nor,  which  is  worse,  by  wild  men.  We  «su- 
ally  say  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  because  we  see  it  so  tough  and  hardy,  and 
endure  so  many  kicks  and  blows ;  and  for  the  same  reason  we  may 
allow  this  man  Knivet  at  least  as  many,  if  not  double  the  number." 

Such  is  the  quaint  introduction  of  the  old  chronicler  to  the  adventiu*es 
of  Knivet,  and  which  I  now  repeat,  lest  my  readers  should  believe  that 
in  place  of  veracious  history  they  are  perusing  but  a  newly-discovered 
chapter  of  the  history  of  the  too  famous  Baron  Munchausen.  But  to 
begin  at  the  beginning.  The  celebrated  John  Cavendish,*  ancestor  of  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire,  having  successfully  circumnavigated  the  globe-^ 
indeed,  he  was  the  second  Englishman  who  accomplished  that  feat — 
resolved  upon  again  making  the  voyage.  Upon  this  second  occasion, 
howe^^er,  he  was  singularly  unsuccessful,  meeting  with  naught  but  dis- 
asters, partly  in  consequence  of  continued  storms,  but  chiefly  from  having 
shipped  in  every  vessel  of  his  fleet  a  mutinous  crew.  These  men  ulti- 
mately compelled  him  to  return  to  England  without  having  performed  a 
single  feat  worthy  of  an  Englishman — a  course  to  him  as  hateful  as  death, 
and  as  disgraceful  in  his  eyes  as  his  former  return  had  been  glorious  and 
triumphant,  for  in  those  days,  be  it  remembered,  when  the  Spaniard  and 
tlie  '^  Portugal "  ruled  the  seas,  and  new  countries  remained  to  be  dis- 
covered, a  ^'  shipman  "  felt  it  foul  shame  to  rettirn  home  without  being 

*  Candish  this  oame  was  spelt  in  those  days. 
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able  to  boast  of  a  Spanish  town  sacked,  a  Spanish  galleon  captared,  or  a 
new  land  or  fresh  track  of  the  ocean  discovered.  But  to  return  to 
Ejiivet.  This  unfortunate  sailed  with  John  Cavendish  in  his  last  and 
most  disastrous  voyage,  and  it  was  while  passing  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  then  but  recently  discovered,  that  his  misfortunes  began.  So 
intense  was  the  cold,  that  pulling  off  his  stockings  he  at  the  same  time 
pulled  off  several  of  his  toes,  an  accident  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  soleinnly  stated,  that  one  of  his  shipmates 
attempting  to  blow  his  nose,  blew  it  quite  off  and  threw  it  into  the 
fire ;  and  let  not  the  reader  wonder,  for  the  extremities  of  many  of  the 
poor  fellows  were  blackened  with  mortification,  I  suppose  what  we  should 
now  call  frost-bitten« 

But  to  our  hero  misfortunes  seemed  to  come  in  battalions  thick  and  &st. 

Apparently  senseless  with  the  frost,  and  "  half-eaten,'*  says  the  chroni- 
cler, by  vermin,  twice  his  comrades  were  about  to  consign  him  to  the 
deep,  but  each  time  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  was  sufficiently, 
strong  within  him  for  the  poor  fellow  to  make  tokens  that  he  was  ''  not 
dead  at  all/'  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Admiral  striking  at  one  of  the 
crew  with  a  cudgel,  the  man  nimbly  stepped  aside,  and  our  unlucky 
wight  by  mistake  received  a  blow  that  laid  liim  upon  the  deck  in  such 
a  state  that  once  again  the  crew  were  within  an  ace  of  tossing  him  into 
the  sea  as  a  lifeless  carcass.  Now,  although  our  hero  does  not  admit 
the  fact,  I  suspect  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  mutineers,  for  when  the 
fleet  arrived  at  the  Isles  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  Admiral  landed  him  and 
several  other  apparently  djdng  men,  and  thei'e  left  them  to  Providence 
and  the  mercy  of  savages,  without  any  provision  whatever.  It  is  in- 
deed incredible  that  so  brave,  generous,  and  good  a  man  as  Catendish 
could  have  been  guilty  of  such  cruelty,  had  he  not  intended  it  as  a  well- 
merited  punishment. 

Of  the  invalids,  Knivet  seems  to  have  been  the  worst,  for  when  laid 
upon  the  shore  he  was  senseless.  But  imagine  the  poor  fellow's  horror 
at  the  piteous  sight  that  met  his  opening  eyes.  There  around  him  lay 
his  companions,  some  dead,  others  in  their  last  agonies,  groaning  and 
giving  up  the  ghost.  They  had  partaken  plentifully  of  some  poisonous 
berries  growing  near  the  shore.  However,  thanking  Providence,  who, 
by  rendering  him  senseless  for  a  time,  had  saved  him  frx>m  a  similar  fate, 
our  hero  began  to  look  about  for  food.  Crawling  along  the  sea-shore  he 
found  some  crabs,  and  luckily  at  a  short  distance  a  fire  in  the  hollow  of 
a  fig-tree,  over  which  he  stewed  them,  and  so  obtained  a  tolerable  meal, 
after  which  he  lay  down  and  slept  until  the  next  day. 

For  more  than  a  week  the  poor  fellow  remained  at  this  spot,  subsisting 
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upon  cnbs  aad  water.  .  At  the  end  of  tliat  time  b«  set  out  upon  his 
journey  inland,  following  the  course  of  a  small  river.  Knivet,  however, 
was  still  so  weak  that  one  day,  when  a  hideous  cayman  (the  first  he  had 
seen)  came  mait^ing  out  of  the  river  with  its  harpoon-like  tongue  thrust 
ferward,  and  its  savage  eyes  glaring  in  the  poor  fellow's  &ce,  he  oould 
not  move.  He  said  hia  last  prayers,  momentarily  expecting  to  be 
entombed  within  the  reptile's  horrible  jaws ;  but,  strange  to  relate,  the 
creature,  coming  to  a  suddesa  halt^  stared  him  in  the  &oe  for  a  few 
mmutes,  then,  turning  tail,  ran  away,  as  if  deeming  such  a  wretched 
remnant  of  humanity  an  unworthy  morsel  even  for  a  cayman's  meal 

Offionng  up  a  prayer  for  so  unexpected  a  deliverance,  but  thinking  it 
probable  some  other  member  of  the  ca3rman'8  finnily  might  be  less  fas- 
tidious, the  sailor  kept  a  respectful  distance  from  the  river,  nay,  quite 
near  the  sea-shore,  and  the  same  night  he  fell  in  with  a  freshly- killed 
▼bale,  at  which  he  greatly  rejoiced,  for  it  offered  a  plentiful  supply  of  food 
ioT  some  time  to  come — ay,  and  enough  wherewithal  to  entertain 
etnnpany.  Thus  he  erected  a  small  hut  wherein  he  colitinued  a  fort- 
night, when,  curiously  enough,  he  did  receive  company,  for  one  day  no 
less  than  forty  of  his  old  comrades  of  Cavendish's  fleet  came  by  that 
mty.  like  Knivet,  these  poor  fellows  had  been  put  ashore  by  the 
Admiral,  and  had  wandered  to  that  part  of  the  island 

For  a  time,  these  outcasts  lived  together  in  pleasant  obmpanionahip ; 
bat,  alas  !  the  Portuguese^  th^r  most  dir^  enemies,  hearing  firom  some 
natives  of  their  arrival,  set  upon  them  during  the  night,  and,  having 
massacred  one-half  of  their  number,  took  the  others  prisoners.  Our 
hero  would  have  been  among  the  slain  had  he  not  arrested  the  arm  of 
bis  intended  slayer  by  a  declaration  that  he  was  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  an  T^gHah  fleet  in  those  seas,  which  he  knew 
tbe  Portuguese  chief  would  give  his  ears  to  learn.  This  was,  of  course, 
but  a  rose  that  occurred  to  him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  it  an- 
Bvered  its  purpose,  for  the  lead^  of  the  Portuguese  thereupon  ordered 
Kiuvet's  life  to  be  saved,  and  further,  that  he  should  there  and  then 
proceed,  under  the  guidance  of  an  Indian,  to  the  presence  of  the  Portu- 
guese chief.  Now  our  hero  was  nervous  respecting  this  savage,  who 
be  feared  would  murder  him  on  the  way,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  with  his  European  captors,  but  the  latter  were  determined  upon 
tbis  pointy  and  with  the  Indian  he  at  once  set  out ;  and  when  they 
came  to  any  rocks  that  ran  out  into  the  sea,  the  savage  would  take  him 
upon  his  back  and  swim  round  the  point  till  they  came  to  land  again. 
Ai^  this  fii^on  they  travelled  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  they 
ttxived  at  a  spot  where  they  found  the  Portuguese  diiefl 
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'^  Wliat  news  is  it  you  bring  me  1 ''  asked  the  chief,  who  had  heard 
of  Knivet's  boast  from  one  of  his  captors,  who  had  arrived  at  that  spot 
hj  another  road  before  our  hero  and  his  ^de. 

"  Noble  captain  ! "  replied  our  hero — who,  by  the  way,  had  not  as  yet 
concocted  the  story  he  intended  telling — "  you  are  over-hasty ;  I  am 
hungry  after  my  tedious  journey,  give  me  a  meal  and  I  will  tell  you." 

"  Thou  art  a  bold  knave,''  replied  the  captain,  laughing ;  but  he 
complied  with  the  request,  and  shortly  afterwards  Knivet  told  him  a 
story  improvised  for  the  occasion.  What  the  £eibrication  was  the  latter 
does  not  relate ;  it  served,  however,  to  save  his  life,  for  although  the 
Portuguese  savagely  murdered  the  greater  number  of  the  Englishmen, 
he  ordered  Knivet  on  board  ship,  and  took  him  with  him  to  San  Sebastian, 
on  the  Rio  Janeiro. 

Arrived  at  this  place,  the  unfoi-tunate  man  nearly  lost  his  life.  The 
ship's  arrival  was  received  by  the  landsmen  with  loud  plaudits  and  the 
beating  of  drums,  whereupon  the  savage  Portuguese  sailors,  taking  their 
captive  in  their  arms,  tossed  him  into  the  sea,  exclaiming,  "  There's  our 
prize,  take  him  ! "  ' 

But  saved  again  by  the  compassion  of  one  of  the  crew,  he  was  taken 
before  the  (Governor,  and  that  official  at  once  presented  him  as  a  slave 
to  that  Portuguese,  who  at  the  first  attack  upon  him  and  his  comrades 
would  have  slain  him  but  for  the  fib  about  the  English  fleet. 

Under  this  master  he  lived  in  comfort  more  as  a  companion  than  a 
slave  ;  but  such  a  state  of  afiioirs  was  too  good  to  last  to  one  who,  like 
Knivet,  was  bom  to  misfortune ;  so  the  Gk>vemor,  revoking  his  gift 
to  the  Portuguese  soldier,  sent  the  unhappy  captive  to  work  as  a 
slave  in  the  sugar-mills  and  plantations. 

How  wretched  was  his  life  now  !— compelled  to  work  stark  naked, 
more  than  half  starved,  and  from  day  to  day  lashed  and  beaten  like  a 
galley-slave, — such  an  existence  being  unendurable,  he  resolved  to  risk 
death  rather  than  bear  it.  Thus,  seizing  the  first  opportunity,  he  fled 
into  the  wild  woods  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  cave.  Here  he  re* 
mained  many  weeks,  fishing  by  day,  and  at  night  going  among  the 
Indians  from  hut  to  hut,  exchanging  with  them  his  fish  for  other  neces- 
sities of  Ufe.  But  one  of  the  natives  betrayed  him,  and  he  again  feU 
into  the  Governor's  hands. 

As  a  punishment  for  running  away,  our  hero  was  sent  back  to  the 
sugar  plantations  and  placed  under  a  man  who  so  mortally  detested  the 
Englinh,  and  who  treated  the  poor  fellow  so  cruelly,  that  for  four  months 
scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  resolve  to  kill  liima^lf  to  escape 
from  such  dire  misery.     This  inhuman  treatment^  however,  brought  its 
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antidote  by  exciting  the  compassion  of  the  Governor's  son,  who  begged 
him  of  hiti  father.  Thus  his  condition  becamb  ameliorated — ^true,  he 
was  still  a  slave,  "  but,"  says  he,  *•  now  it  was  a  man  that  was  my 
master,  and  not  a  beast  or  a  devil  as  before." 

The  (Governor's  son  was  ordered  by  his  father  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  Wynasses,  a  town  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  the  Pories.  Knivet  ac- 
companied his  master,  and  the  duty  allotted  to  him  was  to  proceed  to  the 
different  native  villages  and  barter  with  the  Indians,  i.e.,  exchange  knives, 
batchets,  and  other  implements  for  their  wives  and  children — ^a  traffic 
common  with  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  But  let  us  remember  the 
old  adage,  "that  people  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones ; "  for,  infamous  as  the  two  above-mentioned  people  treated  the 
poor  Indians,  in  slave  traffic  they  were  no  worse  than  our  own  ancestors. 
At  the  period  of  which  I  write,  no  British  adventurer  could  have  been 
found  who  would  have  refused  the  purchase  of  a  slave  cargo.  Arcades 
(mho  !  all  was  fish  that  fell  to  the  nets  of  the  seagoing  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

Curious,  nay,  sometimes  very  serious,  were  the  adventures  encountered 
by  Knivet  among  the  Indians.  Proceeding  with  a  dozen  slaves,  who 
carried  his  goods  to  the  nearest  Indian  town,  he  was  taken  into  the 
laigest  house  and  desired  to  stretch  himself  at  full  length  in  a  hammock  ; 
bat,  to  his  astonishment,  no  sooner  had  he  done  this  than  at  least  twenty 
women  came  into  the  room,  and,  some  placing  their  heads  upon  his 
shoulders  and  the  others  on  his  knees,  they  one  and  all  set  up  such  a 
dolorous  howling  and  shrieking  that  the  poor  fellow  gave  himself  up  for 
lost,  believing  this  could  only  be  a  prelude  to  his  execution — a  belief 
only  the  more  confirmed  when  the  females  suddenly  quitted  the  room 
and  were  succeeded  by  an  old  painted  savage,  who,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  the  tenant  of  the  hammock,  marched  rapidly  to  and  fro, 
flourishing  his  weapons,  gesticulating  and  muttering  to  himself. 

"  It  is  all  over  with  me  now,"  thought  Knivet,  "  if  I  do  not  make  a 
bold  rush  at  him."  But,  as  he  was  preparing  to  carry  out  this  resolve,  the 
illustrated,  or  tatooed,  old  gentleman  came  to  a  sudden  halt  by  his  side, 
stared  him  full  in  the  face,  stroked  his  head,  bade  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  ordered  his  servants  to  bring  the  stranger  the  best  refreshments  the 
house  afforded.  Our  hero  afterwards  thought  himself  singularly  fortunate 
at  sach  a  result,  when,  he  discovered  that  the  queer  old  fellow  was  the 
king  or  chief  of  a  tribe  of  cannibals  whose  custom  it  was  to  catch,  cage, 
fatten,  and  eat  all  with  whom  they  happened  to  be  at  enmity. 

In  this  house,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  palace,  Knivet 
^Qiained  some  time,  for  the  chie&  of  neighbouring  towns  would  come  to 
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him  to  transact  business.  On  one  occasion,  while  in  this  house,  he  met 
with  an  adventure  that  was  well-nigh  of  a  tragic  nature.  He  was  sittiiig 
alone,  when  another  royal  old  savage  made  his  appearance,  accompanied 
by  a  couple  of  wc^en.  The  old  fellow,  placing  his  arms  around  his 
wives'  necks,  danced  about  the  room  like  a  madman  for  some  few 
minutes ;  then,  going  up  to  the  Epglishman,  hatchet  in.  hand,  he  exclaimed, 
in  hectoring  tone, — 

"  Dost  thou  see  these  women  1  They  are  my  wives ;  by  my  valour  I 
gained  them,  and  I  have  sworn  to  obey  their  desire,  which  is  to  slay 
thee,  as  I  have  slain  many  other  men." 

*^  No,  don't,"  replied  Knivet.  *'  I  am  no  enemy  of  thine ;  on  the 
<;antrary,  I  have  brought  many  things  here  that  your  countrymen 
desire ; "  and  (pointing  to  his  goods)  he  added,  "  but,  if  you  do  offer  me 
any  violence,  thou  and  all  thy  oountr3rmen  will  have  to  pay  a  heavy 
penalty." 

Taking  no  notice  of  this  reply,  the  old  savage  darted  towards  the 
Englishman's  goods  and  began  to  divide  ihem  between  the  ladies.  Now 
this  was  more  than  even  our  patient  hero  could  tolerate ;  so,  leaping  from 
his  hanmiock,  sword  in  hand,  he  attacked  aU  three.  There  was  a  tenihle 
scufBe,  and  so  much  noise,  that  the  old  King^  the  proprietor  of  the 
house,  ran  into  the  room,  and,  seeing  his  visitor's  danger,  drove  the  other 
old  fellow  and  his  two  wives  out  of  the  place,  not,  however,  without  a 
vow  from  the  latter,  that  he  would  return  in  a  few  days  with  his  tribe, 
take  away  the  goods,  and,  moreover,  have  Knivet  sacrificed,  according  to 
the  custom  of  their  people.  And  the  old  fellow  kept  his  promise,  for, 
within  a  week,  he  returned,  at  the  head  of  a  large  foroe  ;  but  Knivet's 
host^  being  determined  to  protect  his  guest,  met  the  enemy  at  the  head 
of  a  party  so  much  larger  and  more  formidable,  that  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  savage  chie&  without  a  drop  of  blood  having 
been  spilt. 

Matters  having  been  thus  satisfactorily  arranged,  €md  his  purchase 
completed,  our  hero  returned  to  his  master,  but  with  so  much 
experience  of  the  danger  and  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  slave- 
buying,  that,  although  his  master  was  kind,  considerate,  and  even 
offered  to  pay  him  well  for  his  trouble,  he  stoutly  refused  to  go  upon 
such  another  expedition.  Here  I  may  offer  it  as  my  beliei^  that  his 
refusal  to  follow  up  such  a  vocation  was  fear  of  its  dangers  rather  than 
disgust  or  shame  at  its  immorality — ^nay,  inhumanity. 

The  consequence  of  this  refusal  was;  that  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
Governor,  who  at  once  employed  him  in  fishing.  One  day,  while 
watching  for  a  dog-fish,  he  fell  asle^  on  the  rock  and  was  awakened  by 
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a  tagging  at  the  line  wldch  he  had  &8tened^]ait>und  his  body.  Now  a 
serio-comic  adyenture  hi^pened — "  a  pull-devil-puU-Baker  "  incident— 
the  huge  fish  tugged  at  one  end  of  the  line  to  get  away,  Knivet  togged 
at  the  other  to  land  it ;  in  the  struggle,  the  man's  leg  got  entangled  in 
the  line,  and,  falling  near  the  edge  of  the  rock,  the  fish  gave  along  pall 
and  a  strong  pull,  and  oVer  went  the  fisherman  into  the  sea,  and  was 
speedily  but  incontinently  foUowing  in  the  fish's  wake  ;  moreover,  having 
his  naked  body  bumped  and  torn  against  the  sharp  rocks.  Now,  most 
assuredly,  he  would  have  been  lost,  but  luckily  he  had  a  knife  sltmg 
about  his  waist*.  With  this  he  cut  the  line  and  eventually  managed  to 
gain  the  shore,  but  so  beaten  and  torn  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Next  came  a  glimmer  of  sunshine.  One  day  while  fishing,  this  time 
in  a  boat,  he  caught  sight  of  what  he  took  to  be  an  English  ship. 
"  Thauk  Heaven  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  here  is  a  chance  of  escape  at  last" 
Then  sending  the  Indians,  his  brother  fishermen,  ashore  on  some 
pvetext,  he  set  sail  in  a  westerly  direction ;  but)  alas  !  a  contrary  wind 
arose,  his  boat  was  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks  of  an  adjacent  island, 
and  its  tenant,  torn,  bleeding,  and  famished,  thrown  npon  the  land,  where 
he  would  certainly  have  perished  of  his  wounds  and. hunger  had  it  not 
been  for  the  coming  of  some  canoes,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Qovemor 
in  search  of  him. 

Poor  Knivet !  he  was  ever  jumping  out  of  the  fi^ying-pan  into  the 
fire~HU  a  punishment  for  attempting  to  escape,  he  was  led  through  the 
town,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him,  inid  the  jests  and  jeers  of  the 
people,  and  then  cast  into  a  loathsome  dungeon  and  fed  only  on  bread 
and  water.  But  worse,  if  any  evU  could  be  worse,  he  was  condemned 
to  be  iianged  as  a  ren^ade,  nay,  even  brought  out  into  the  market- 
place to  suffer,  but  again  his  good  angel  interposed.  The  priests  inter- 
ceded with  the  savage  Governor,  and  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  that 
of  ben^  publicly  whipped  with  cords — a  sentence  so  cruelly  carried  out, 
that,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  was  thrashed  '*  until  he  had  not  a  spot 
of  skin  remaining  upon  all  his  body." 

As  soon  as  Knivet  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  work,  he 
vBs  Bent  once  more  to  the  sugar  plantation,  but  this  time,  as  a  security 
agMust  any  further  attempt  to  escape,  they  fastened  to  each  leg  a  lump 
of  iron,  weighing  thirty  pounds ;  moreover,  the  Governor  consigned  him 
to  the  care  of  a  Portuguese,  who,  like  his  former  master,  was  so  good  a 
hater  of  the  English,  that  he  never  met  his  slave  but  he  caused  him  to 
he  aevereSy  beaten.  "  Often,"  says  the  poor  fellow,  ''  I  complained  to 
l^e  Governor  of  this  man*s  barbarous  conduct,  and  showed  him  the  marks 
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of  his  cruel  hand,  in  scars  and  bruises,  with  which  my  whole  body  was 
covered,  but  he  had  no  compajssion,  and  abandoned  me  to  the  tyranny 
of  his  officer. 

For  nine  months  he  seems  to  have  patiently  submitted,  but  at  length 
being  awakened  one  night  by  a  heavy  blow  in  the  ribs,  the  maddened 
seaman  arose,  and  snatchiDg  up  a  sharp  knife  that  lay  at  hand,  stabbed 
the  wretch  twice.  He  then  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  forest, 
where  he  walked  to  and  fro,  praying  that  rather  than  fall  again  into  the 
power  of  the  cruel  Portuguese,  he  might  be  devoured  by  a  wild  beast. 
While  cogitating  as  to  the  next  steps  to  be  taken,  he  heard  the  voices 
and  foot-falls  of  pursuers,  and,  to  escape  them,  ascended  a  huge  tree  and 
hid  among  its  leaves  and  branches.  Here  he  had  a  narrow  escape,  for  the 
men  beneath  discharged  their  arrows  amongst  the  foliage.  Fortunately 
for  Enivet  he  remained  untouched,  and  the  enemy  hearing  no  cry,  as  in 
all  probability  they  would,  had  he  been  wounded,  left  the  spot.  So  terri- 
fied, however,  was  the  miserable  man,  that  he  kept  to  this  nest  for  two 
days  and  nights — indeed,  until  sheer  hunger  compelled  him  to  descend, 
when  he  made  his  way  towards  the  sea-shore.  On  the  road  he  fell  in 
with  three  savages  lying  asleep,  with  their  fishing-tackle  by  their  sides. 
With  the  latter,  he  knew  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  gain  a  meal,  and 
starving  as  he  was,  he  seized  it^  and,  says  he,  "  I  did  it  very  modestly, 
and  never  waked  the  savages  to  tell  'em*^  anything  of  the  virtue  or  vice 
of  what  I  had  done.'' 

Near  the  sea-shore  he  came  across  another  savage  asleep,  who  upon  ex- 
amination he  found  to  be  one  of  his  fellow-slaves,  but  great  was  his  delight 
when,  upon  awaking  him,  Knivet  found  that  their  cases  were  similar : 
like  him,  the  poor  Indian  had  shed  blood  and  fled  from  his  tyrant ;  more- 
over, the  Indian  was  a  great  man  among  his  own  people,  to  whom  he 
promised  to  introduce  our  hero,  provided  only  that  they  should  be  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  his  country. 

A  treaty  of  defence  and  olfence  being  concluded,  the  Indian  and  the 
Englishman  set  out  to  seek  good  fortune.  Their  first  effort  was  to  swim 
from  the  island  to  the  mainland,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  which,  by  the 
way,  Knivet  tells  us,  made  them  veiy  feeble  and  weary ;  but  worse,  when 
they  reached  terra-firma,  they  found  themselves  in  a  horrible  wilderness, 
where  lions,  tigers,  and  fearful  serpents  abounded,  and  the  only  food  they 
could  obtain  was  wild  honey,  palmetoes,  and  a  sort  of  snake,  which  the 
cannibals  call  boaeyna.  Thirty-seven  days  the  twain  lived  and  journeyed 
in  this  wilderness ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  Knivet's  heart  rejoiced, 
he  was  about  to  be  rewarded  for  all  his  patient  toil  and  suffering — ^they 
had,  in  £»ct,  to  his  surprise,  reached  the  town  of  the  Pories,  where  he 
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bad  before  been  so  well  received,  and  his  old  host  was  no  less  rejoiced  to 
see  him  on  this  occasion.  OiXt  hero  had  another  cause  to  feel  joyful — 
lie  saw  an  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  upon  his  enemies,  for  the 
old  chief  having  heard  of  the  barbarities  of  his  allies,  the  Portuguese 
permitted  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  Knivet  to  renounce  their  alliance, 
nay,  to  go  to  war  with  them,  and  so  defend  our  hero  against  any  attempt 
to  re-capture  him.  But — ah !  that  little  word ;  in  how  many  enterprises 
has  it  proved  the  truth  of  the  axiom — ^*  There's  many  a  slip  between 
the  cap  and  the  lip." 

The  chief,  friendly  himself  to  the  wanderer,  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  induce  his  people  to  break  with  the  Portuguese.  Thus  the  poor  fellow 
was  suddenly  seized,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  in  that  condition  once 
more  given  over  to  his  old  master,  the  Grovemor*s  son,  who  happened, 
unfortunately  for  our  hero,  at  the  time,  to  be  among  the  Pories  buying 
slaves.     Did  ever  mortal  meet  with  such  ill  luck  ? 

'^Will  you  remain  with  me  and  faithfully  do  my  bidding,  or  go  back 
to  the  (Governor  and  be  hanged  1  ** 

Such  was  the  choice  offered  to  Knivet  by  his  master ;  and  choosing 
the  first  as  the  lesser  evil,  he  at  once  was  ordered  into  the  interior  to 
purchase  slaves,  and  in  this  expedition  among  the  *'  feathered ''  animals, 
as  fix>m  their  dress  he  terms  the  American  Indians,  he  was  so  successful 
that  he  brought  back  with  him  ninety  slaves — a  performance  which  so 
pleased  the  Governor  that  he  was  at  once  promoted  to  a  lucrative  post 
in  the  sugar-mills. 

Thus,  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  he  seems  to  have  revelled  in 
comparative  prosperity ;  but,  alas  !  fate  had  not  yet  tired  of  persecuting 
the  poor  fellow,  for  a  war  breaking  out  between  the  Indian  allies  and 
the  Portuguese,  and  a  nation  called  the  Tamoyas,  Knivet  accompanied 
his  master  to  do  battle  against  the  latter,  and  for  many  months,  what 
with  the  arrows  of  the  Indians,  the  treachery  of  his  comrades,  the 
savage  beasts  and  reptiles,  and  the  terrible  diseases  common  to  that 
most  pestilential  climate,  he  held  his  life  but  by  a  slender  tenure.  His 
most  terrible  peril,  however,  while  with  this  motley  army,  arose  as 
follows  : —    • 

The  Portuguese  having  driven  the  Tamoyas  from  their  encampment, 
took  possession  of  their  quarters,  in  which,  by  the  way,  the  only  food 
they  could  find  was  frogs,  and  upon  which  they  lived.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  a  tribe  of  large  snakes,  regarding  the  spot  as  their  own 
especial  hunting-grounds,  these  same  frogs  being  the  reptiles'  chief  food, 
▼ere  in  the  habit  of  attacking  the  place  at  night,  to  the  great  terror  of 
the  Portuguese.  One  night,  a  party  being  out  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
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frogBy  OBe  of  them  was  attacked  by  a  huge  snake,  naj,  would  soon  have 
faUeu  a  prey  to  the  reptile,  but  Knivet  coming  forward,  killed  it  with 
kb  club.  For  this  act,  upon  his  return  to  head-quarters,  the  officer  in 
charge  <^  his  company  reprimaaded  our  hero  severely,  telling  him  he 
had  been  absent  without  leave.  At  this,  Knivet  fired  with  anger — 
a  quarrel  ensued — they  fell  to  blows,  and  the  officer  fell  dead  at  his  feet^ 

The  consequence  of  this  act  was,  that  the  Englishman  was  placed  in 
the  stocks,  tried,  and  cast  for  death,  nay,  even  led  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion.  Some  of  the  officers,  however,  regarding  Knivet's  crime  as  a  duel 
and  not  a  murder,  interceded  with  the  commander-in-chief  for  his  life, 
and,  notwithstanding  they  met  with  a  refusal  at  first,  succeeded  in  getting 
him  off,  and  in  three  months  more,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
obtained  for  him  permission  to  go  where  he  would 

Knivet    now    continued    with    hb    old    master,    during    his    war 
of   extermination    against   the  natives,    and    afterwards    returned  to 
the  Governor.     The  latter  officer  now  treated  him  with  kindness; 
hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  that  he  was  soon  after  enabled  to  escape 
in  a  ship  on  her  voyage  to  Africa.     But  again  he  was  seized  and  sent 
back  a  prisoner  to  the  Governor.     This  time,  however,  the  Portuguese 
chief  only  laughed  at  his  attempt,  and  being  himself  recalled  to  Lisbon 
by  his  sovereign,  mercifully  carried  our  hero  with  him,  where,  after  a 
long  voyage  and  one  very  narrow  escape  of  being  shipwrecked,  they  at 
length  arrived  in  safety.     Whilst  living  at  the  Governor's  house^  Knivet 
was  near  dying  of  a  dangerous  sickness,  and  the  neglect  of  his  master ; 
but  a  good  nun  had  him  conv^ed  to  a  hospital,  and  well  attended.  After 
this  he  became  interpreter  to  the  merchants  who  traded  with  Brazil,  and 
accumulated  money ;  but  his  cup  of  miseiy  was  as  yet  not  full  to  the 
brim,  for  his  old  master  becoming  incensed  with  him  for  refusing  to 
return  to  the  Indies  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter,  caused  him  to  be  cast 
into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  where  he  languished  for  many  months.  '*  In 
this  distress,**  says  the  chronicler,  "  he  continued  for  a  long  time^  but 
how  long  we  are  not  certain,  as  neither  also  how  he  was  delivered  &om 
thence,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  did  see  England  again,  and  rejoice  with 
his  friends  after  all  the  various  scenes  of  his  disastrous  fortune." 
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HOWEVER  ayerse  we  may  be  to  wax:,  we  most  acknowledge  that  it 
is  oftea  a  stem,  a  moat  cruel  necessity ;  that  it  is  calculated  to  draw 
oat  muiy  of  the  nobler  and  most  admired  qualities  which  exist  in  the 
huBum  heart  and  mind,  and  that  it  exhibits  more  than  most  other  events 
a  man  in  his  true  colours.  There  were  many  gallant  deeds  performed 
during  the  late  war  with  Russia ;  but,  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
oime  surpasa  the  defence  of  Kars,  or  more  completely  prove  what  can  be 
done  by  courage,  energy  and  perseverance,  devotedness  and  imanimity, 
whsn.  directed  by  wisdom  and  science.  All  these  qualities  were  displayed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  by  the  British  officers  who  undertook  the  defence 
of  Ears  against  the  well-disciplined  troops  of  Russia,  with  materials  which 
ordinaTy  men  would  have  considered  utterly  useless.  I  feel  particular  plea- 
sore  in  writing  a  short  account  of  that  heroic  undertaking,  from  having 
soon  afterwards  met  some  of  the  British  officers  engaged  in  it  in  Russia 
itfielf  There  no  longer  enemies,  but  as  honoured  visitors  they  were  re- 
orared  by  the  Russians  with  that  respect  which  their  gallantly  had  won. 
They  were  visiting  the  gallery  in  St  Petersburg,  as  I  was,  of  that  talented 
artist  and  persevering  Siberian  traveller,  the  late  Mr.  Atkinson.  While 
exhibiting  his  magnificent  pictures,  Mr.  Atkinson  gave  us  a  dee|dy 
interesting  account  of  his  own  adventures  when  he  was  engaged  in  making 
the  sketches  fixim  which  he  had  painted  them,  and  altogether  I  look  back 
to  that  morning  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  spent  during  a  short  visit 
I  made,  soon  after  the  wai*,  to  Russia. 

Bat  to  our  story  about  Kars.  While  the  British,  French,  and  Sar- 
dinian troops  were  before  Sebastopol,  the  Russians  hoped,  by  sending  a 
powerful  army  by  way  of  the  Caucasus,  to  attack  the  Turkish  dominions 
in  Aaa  cm  the  east,  and  to  compel  the  Allies  to  dispatch  some  of  their 
forces  to  the  aaaistanoe  of  the  Sultan.  The  English  Government  had 
foreseen  that  the  Russians  would  do  this,  and  had  accordingly  sent  out 
Colonel  Williams  and  other  officers  to  put  the  frontier  Turkish  fortresses 
in  a  state  of  defence.  On  the  confines  of  the  Turkish  dominions  in 
Armenia,  and  to  the  south-east  of  the  Black  Sea,  stands  the  town  of 
Ktt&  It  is  situated  und^  a  precipitous  and  rocky  range  of  hills,  run- 
luog  east  and  west,  and  in  most  parts  impassable  for  artillery.     This 
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range  of  hills  is  bisected  by  a  deep  gorge,  through  which  flows  the  river 
Karschai,  over  which  are  thrown  four  or  five  bridges.  On  ;the  south  side 
of  Kars  a  fine  level  plain  stretches  away  for  many  miles  till  it  meets  a 
range  of  easy-sloping  heights.  Kars  has  a  picturesque  old  feudal-looking 
castle,  built  on  the  summit  of  a  craggy  rock,  rising  out  of  the  gulley,  with 
the  brawling  river  at  its  base,  and  commanding  the  whole  of  the  city. 
The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  there  are  very  few 
even  tolerably  good  houses,  while  the  appearance  of  the  population  is 
sordid  in  the  extreme.  •  Besides  the  castle,  there  were  no  fortifications 
of  any  consideration.  This  was  the  place  which,  early  in  1855,  General 
Williams,  Colonel  Lake,  Major  Teesdale,  Captain  Thompson,  and  other 
English  officers  were  sent  to  defend,  with  a  disorganized  Turkish  force, 
under  them,  against  a  well-equipped  Russian  army,  commanded  by 
General  Mouravieff.  General  Williams  had  received  the  rank  of  Ferik 
or  lieutenant-General  in  the  Turkish  army,  with  the  title  of  Williams 
Pasha.  He  and  the  gallant  men  with  him  had  numberless  difficulties  to 
contend  witL  The  Turkish  officers  were  generally  utterly  worthless — 
the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Kurdistan  broke  into  revolt — ^the  troops  were 
ill  clothed,  and  ill  fed,  and  unpaid,  and  the  whole  morale  of  the  army  was 
at  the  lowest  state,  while  the  town  itself  was  to  be  placed  in  a  defensible 
condition,  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  powerful  army  advancing 
towards  it.  The  soldiers  were  upwards  of  two  years  in  arrears  of  pay — 
their  shoes  were  worn  out,  their  uniforms  were  in  tatters,  and  a  large 
number  were  sufiering  from  scurvy,  caused  by  unwholesome  food  and  their 
long  confinement  in  the  ill-ventilated  huts  of  Kars.  General  Williams 
and  his  companions  were  first  engaged  in  fortifying  the  town  of  Erze- 
roum,  which  will  be  found  on  the  map  some  distance  to  the  west  or  rear 
of  Kars,  and  firom  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  defence  of  the  latter 
place.  The  Russians  were  at  that  time  assembling  an  army  at  Gumri, 
.  and  were  evidently  meditating  a  speedy  attack  on  Kars.  No  time  was 
to  be  lost  in  preparing  for  it — ^the  English  officers  set  manfully  to  work 
to  oveix;ome  all  obstacles,  and  to  put  the  place  in  a  proper  state  of 
defence.  All  vied  with  each  other  in  zeaL  In  all  weathers — at  all  times 
of  the  day  and  night,  in  the  saddle  or  on  foot — ^ihey  were  to  be  found 
labouring  with  head  and  hand,  sometimes  in  the  trenches  with  spade  or 
mattock,  sometimes  drilling  troops,  receiving  chiefs,  settling  disputes, 
encouraging  the  wavering,  and  organizing  various  departments  of  the  ser- 
vice. Here  is  a  description  of  General  Williams  when  the  enemy  had 
arrived  before  the  town  : — '*  We  are  all  in  the  saddle  at  half-past  three, 
a.m.,  and  ride  round  the  works;  the  troops  are  certainly  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  Williams  Pasha  or  Ingleee  Pasha  is  already  a  great 
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faronrite.  They  see  him  everywhere }  he  is  with  the  sentries  at  the 
menaced  point  ere  the  morning  has  dawned,  anon  he  is  tasting  the  soldiers' 
sonp,  or  examining  the  bread,  and,  if  anything  is  wrong  here,  his  wrath 
is  terrible.  His  eyes  are  everywhere,  and  he  himself  ii^  ubiquitous.  Each 
soldier  feels  that  he  is  something  more  than  a  neglected  part  of  a  rusty 
machme  :  he  knows  that  he  is  cared  for,  and  he  is  encouraged,  and  confi- 
dent of  being  well  led."  To  Colonel  Lake,  however,  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  formed  the  chief  fortifications  round  Kars^  as  he  was  there 
vhile  General  "Williams  was  still  at  Erzeroum.  They  were  of  consider- 
able extent.  The  chief  battery  was  on  the  summit  of  a  semicircular 
range  of  hills,  to  the  west  and  north-west,  and  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  or  more  from  the  town.  This  was  the  Thamsap  battery — ^this  was 
Major  Teesdale's  position,  and  here  General  Kmety  had  his  camp.  To 
the  north  again  was  a  line  of  fortifications  known  as  the  English  Redoubts, 
irhere  Colonel  Lake  commanded.  The  river  flowed  between  this  town  and 
the  above-mentioned  batteries.  To  the  east,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from 
the  town,  was  Captain  Thompson's  position — the  Karadagh  Battery,  and 
from  thence  a  line  of  batteries  circled  rotmd  to  the  south,  till  they  joined 
the  river  on  the  west.  Thompson's  and  Lake's  positions  were  connected 
hj  a  bridge  thrown  across  this  river  by  the  latter.  The  strongest  position 
▼as  a  closed  work,  constructed  by  Colonel  Lake,  on  a  height  overlooking 
the  city  to  the  west,  and  known  as  Yeli  Pasha  Tabia,  or  Fort  Lake.  It 
iras  armed  with  four  heavy  and  several  lighter  guns,  and  was  the  key  of 
the  whole  northern  position.  Day  and  night,  officers  and  men  were 
employed^  in  strengthening  this  extensive  line  of  fortifications,  the  whole 
northern  part  being  on  a  succession  of  inigged  heights,  commanding  the 
surrounding  oountiy.  No  one  worked  harder  or  was  more  enthusiastic 
than  the  gallant  Teesdale,  and  there  aLso  was  the  brave  Thompson  and 
Dr.  Sandwith,  the  chief  of  the  medical  staff,  who  gives  a  most  graphic 
account  of  the  £rst  attack  of  the  Russians.  It  was  the  16th  of  Jane, 
Hie  Feast  of  the  Bairam,  when  the  Turks  generally  deliver  themselves 
np  to  idleness  and  rejoicing,  and  all  duty  is  neglected  But  the  vicinity 
of  danger  kept  the  garrison  of  Kars  on  the  alert,  and  early  in  the  morning 
news  waa  brought  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  on  the  town.  Tht^ 
alarm  was  quickly  raised,  and  all  the  citizens  rushed  to  the  batteries. 
Every  one  was  in  gayest  apparel — the  gallant  Karslis  slung  on  their 
H^imitais,  buckled  on  their  cartridge-pouches,  and  shouldered  their  iifles, 
and  in  groups  by  the  dozen,  with  hearts  beating  high  and  glistening; 
^yes,  scaled  the  rocky  heights  above  the  city.  Here  is  a  picture  : — "  The 
women  crowd  the  house-tops,  and  cry  to  each  passing  warrior,  *  God 
sharpen  your  swords  I     Rememl>er  us — ^we  are  praying  for  you — go, 
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fight  the  infidels — Grod  speed  you  !'     In  a  short  time  each  man  is  at  his 
post^  where,  bj  those  looking  down  from  the  batteries,  were  to.  be  seen 
the  dark  masses  of  the  enemy  steadily  advancing  over  the  broad  plaiii 
of  rich  meadow  land,  covered  with  brilliant  yellow  flowers.    As  ihej 
advance,  a  beautiful  living  pan(»ama  is  before  the  spectators — ^the  enemy 
throw  out  their  Cassocks  and  Georgian  skirmishers  of  irr^ular  cavalxy ; 
these  are  met  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  a  series  of  tournaments  occur 
in  the  enamelled  grassy  space  intervening  between  the  stem  masses  of 
advancing  troops  and  the  breastworks  of  Kara     Two  or  three  regiments 
of  cavalry  now  advance  from  the  Russian  lines,  and,  after  a  trot  of  a  mile 
or  two,  charge  the  retreating  squadrons  of  Turkish  cavalry.    The  rout  of 
the  latter  is  complete,  but  the  Baahi-Bazouks,  under  a  gallant  native 
chief  from  Damascus,  Ali  Bey,  fight  well  while  retreating — suddenly  pufis 
of  dense  white  smoke  issue  from  the  Karadagh  and  Hfiz  Pasha  batteries^ 
and  the  screaming  balls  are  seen  to  plough  through  the  dense  Russian 
massea     The  enemy's  artillery  is  now  brought  up,  but  their  balls  glance 
harmlessly  fjxxn  the  dense  earthworks.     The  horsemen  from  both  sides 
are  mingled,  and  rush  for  (he  entrance ;  but  the  Cossacks  fall  under  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  batteries,  while  those  6n  wh<nn  our  guns  cannot  play 
are  singled  out  by  the  Turkish  riflemen,  who  line  the  rocky  sides  of 
Karadagh.     The  attempt  to  rush  into  the  works  has  failed  ;  after  less 
than  an  hour's  cannonading  the  enemy  retires,  while  this  repulse  raises 
the  spirits  of  the  garrison  to  the  height  of  enthusiasm.     The  Turkish 
loss  has  been  trifling,  perhaps  twenty,  while  that  of  the  enemy  must  have 
been   considerably  more."     So  the   fighting  went  on :  ^metimes  the 
enemy  approached  the  entrenchments  and  retired  without  mfAing  an 
attack — at  other  times  they  attempted  to  storm  the  place,  but  were 
driven  back   with   slaughter.     The   British  officers   did   not   cease  to 
strengthen  their  position ;  but  they  had  soon  to  contend  with  a  more 
terrible  enemy  than  the  Russians  within  their  own  enti-enchments. 

All  their  supplies  had  been  cut  off — their  provisions  fell  shorty  and 
fierce  Famine  made  its  appearance.  Discontent  among  the  troops — ^the 
irregulars  chiefly — naturally  followed ;  the  town  was  closely  beset  by  Cos- 
sack horsemen  on  every  side.  Still  the  war  was  carried  on  in  a  civilized 
manner,  and,  from  the  first,  the  Russian  Ceneral  M9uravieff  showed 
himself  a  truly  chivalric  and  humane  man.  It  was  felt  that,  should 
Erzeroum  be  taken,  a  vast  number  of  siege-gans  would  be  brought  against 
Kars,  and  its  doom  be  sealed. 

Another  attack  was  made  by  the  Russians  on  the  7th  of  August,  and 
they  were  driven  back  with  considerable  slaughter.  But  it  is  with  the 
English  officers  we  have  to  do : — '•  No  sign  of  despondency  clouded  the 
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bonest  fece  of  General  Williaxxus.     His  '  Good  morning '  salntation  was 
as  cheerM  as  on  the  morrow  of  the  first  little  victory.     He  was  thin — 
he  oonld  not  well  be  thinner :  no  wonder,  for  he  never  seemed  to  sleep. 
Long  ere  daylight  broke  he  was  with  the  sentries  of  Tahmasp,  the  point 
nearest  the  Russian  camp,  and  his  gla£»  learned  every  movement ;  anon 
he  was  encotiraging  the  Bashi-Bazouks  and  settling  their  diilbrences,  or 
anxiotiBly  arranging  some  plan  for  feeding  the  townspeople ;  and  in  his 
confidential  conversation  with  his  officers  on  the  state  of  affairs,  he  would 
impress  on  them  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  bright  and  hopeful  bearing, 
sinee  all  the  garrison  looked  up  to  them  for  encouragement.     Thompson 
lived  altogether  on  the  Karadagh,  and  his  glass  ranged  the  horizon  from 
early  morning  until  ni^t ;  nor  did  he  then  go  to  a  quiet  couch ;  for, 
though  he  tamed  in,  yet,  after  an  hour's  light  slumber,  he  would  visit 
each  sentry  round   the    whole  works,  and    no  part    of  the   position 
was  as  well  guarded  as  that   where  this   Argas   had    taken   up  his 
quarters.    Teesdale  lived  with  the  gallant  Hungarian,  Kmety,  and  acted 
as  chief  of  his  staff.      Besides  his  graver  duties,   he  was  constantly 
harassing  the  Cossacks  with  parties  of  riflemen,  or  menacing  and  attacking 
the  Russian  cavalry  with  a  company  of  rifles  and  a  couple  of  guns." 
Thus  day  after  day  skirmishing  went  on,  but  provisions  became  more 
and  more  scarce ;  scurvy,  the  cholera,  and  fever  broke  out ;  numbei-s 
died,  but  the  courage  of  the  brave  leaders  never  flagged.     Thei'e  was  no 
longer  provender  for  the  horses,  and  some  of  the  cavalry,  with  a  fearful 
loss,  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  and  escaped. 

But  the  day  of  battle  was  not  longer  to  be  delayed — that  day  which 
was  to  win  the  renown  a  soldier  covets  for  the  gallant  strangers  who  led 
the  Turkish  forces.  On  the  29th  of  September,  before  daybreak,  one 
(if  the  advanced  sentries  on  Tahma.«ip  heard  a  sunpicious  sound  in  the 
distance,  something  like  the  rumbling  of  wheels  and  the  measured  tramp 
of  infantry.  Kmety  was  soon  on  the  spot.  He  applied  his  ear  to  the 
ground,  and  recognized  the  rumble  of  artillery-wheels ;  while  still  the 
measured  tread  of  infantry  wa.s  heard  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  up 
the  valley.  The  night  was  moonless,  and  veiy  dark.  Again  all  was 
silent.  The  Zebek  riflemen  look  well  to  their  percussion  caps  ;  the  word 
is  passed  to  the  artillery-men,  ^^peahref*  (grape);  the  advanced  j)Osts 
creep  into  the  lines  with  the  ominous  words,  **  Ghlaour  grieliur  '*  (The 
infidek  are  coming).  A  dai-k  mass,  faintly  seen  through  the  glooim,  is 
observed.  It  is  moving ;  it  is  a  column  of  men  !  A  gun  is  pointed  in 
the  direction,  the  match  is  applied,  and  a  hissing  shower  of  grape  flies 
into  the  mass.  An  unearthly  scream  of  agony  from  mangled  human 
frames  follows  the  thunder  of  the  gun,  wheii  both  are  disowned  by  a  loud 
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hun&h  which  rises  on  all  sides,  and  soon  the  whole  line  of  breastworks 
is  assailed  in  front  and  flank.     All  surprise  is  at  an  end.     The  Russians 
advance  in  close  column  on  the  breastworks  and  redoubts,  while  some 
Bussian  batteries,  well  placed  on  a  commanding  eminence  opposite,  pour 
shot,  shelly  and  grape  into  the  ixsdoubts.     Steadily  each  column  advances, 
while  grape,  round-shot,  and  musketry  are  pelted  into  them.     They  stiU 
rush  on ;  their  officers,  with  wondrous  self-devotion,  charge  in  fix>nt, 
and,  single-handed,  leap  into  the  redoubts  only  to  fall  pieix;ed  with 
bayonets.     Their  columns,  rent  and  torn,  retire  to  re-form.     MeantiDie, 
on  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  position,  the  breastworks  are  carried  ; 
a  number  of  tents  are  occupied  by  Russian  troops,  while  their  officers, 
ignoi*ant  that  the  redoubts  are  closed^  flatter  themselves  that  the  position 
is  won.     Kmety  now,  however,  hastily  gathers  together  a  foinnidable 
body  of  his  best  troops ;   Teesdale  turns  some  guns  towards  the  rear 
and  works  them  vigoi*ously  ;  Kmety's  riflemen  pom*  into  these  partially 
victorious  Russians  a  continued  and  well-directed  Are,  which  holds  them 
in  check,  and  wofully  thins  their  ranks.     Meantime,  the  sun  has  risen, 
and  shows  each  position  of  the  enemy.     A  sulphurous  cloud  envelopes 
the  scenes  of  fiei*oest  conflict,  while   reserves  in  formidable  numbei^ 
crown    the    distant    slopes.      Fresh    columns  of   the    enemy   charge 
again  and  again  the   front  line  of  breastworks  and  batteries,   from 
which  they  are  at  flrat  driven  back  :  they  are  received  with  a  deadly 
and  witheiing  Are ;  and  thus  the  flght  continues.     But  this  is  not  the 
only  struggle  going  on.     The  line  of  breastworks  and  forts  protecting 
the  heights  on  the  north  of  the  town,  are  attacked  simultaneously  by 
overpowering  numbers,    and    being  defended  only  by  a  weak  force, 
mainly  of  Laz  iiTegulars,  are  carried  and  occupied  by  Russian  troops, 
who  pile  arms  and  wait  for  further  oixiera  ;  while  the  Russian  artillery- 
men employ  their  time  in  busily  shelling  the  town,  which  they  now 
command.     Meantime,  General  Williams  from  the  centre  of  the  camp  is 
watching  events.     He  dispatches  a  body  under  Kherim  Pasha,  which 
appears  suddenly  on  the  flank  of  a  lai^e  body  of  Russians  now  gaining 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Tm*ks  on  Tahmasp.     A  loud  yell  arises  of 
triumph  and  vengeance.     Baba  Kherim  waves  his  sword ;  his  troops 
pour  a  volley  into  the  enemy  \  Kmety  and  his  men,  hitherto  overpowered,, 
raise  a  resjionsive  cheer  ;  they  i-ush  on,  crying,  "  Sungn  !  tnmgu  !  "  (The 
bayonet !  the  bayonet ! )     Teesdale  pours  fresh  grape  into  the  staggeiing 
masses;  the  Russians  waver — they  give  way — ^the  havoc  slacks  not 
The   Turkish  ai-tillery  hurl  round  shots  into  these  columns  of  brave 
and  devoted  men.     Captain  Thompson,  on  the  extreme  east,  is  with 
might  and  main  working  a  heavy  gun,  and  keeping  the  enemy  in  check. 
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Once,  and  once  only,  there  is  a  slight  sign  of  giving  way,  but  General 
Williams  dispatching  reinforcements,  changes  the  backward  into  a  forward 
movement.  The  loud  hurrahs  of  the  Russian  hosts  are  mingled  with 
the  yells  of  the  Turks,  who  fight  like  tigers,  charging  repeatedly  with  the 
bayonet.  White-turbaned  citizens  are  seen  plunging  into  the  fight, 
hewing  with  their  scimitars  ;  athletic  and  savage  Tjazistan  mountaineers 
fight  with  the  clubbed  rifle,  or  hurl  stones  at  the  advancing  foe,  while 
the  latter,  ever  obedient  to  a  stem  discipline,  advance  again  and  again 
to  the  deadly  batteries,  and  are  blown  from  the  very  mouths  of  the  guns. 
Strong  proof  is  there  of  the  excellence  of  Colonel  Lake's  batteries. 
For  seven  and  a  half  hours  the  fiirious  contest  rages;  when  about 
mid-day  the  Bussian  columns  are  seen  running  down  the  hill,  their 
cavalry  and  artillery  steadily  protecting  their  retreat.  A  confused  mass 
of  citizens  follow  them  with  the  utmost  temerity,  firing  into  their 
retreating  ranks.  But  where  was  the  Turkish  cavalry  1  Two  thousand 
horsemen  would  have  destroyed  the  Russian  army,  but  none  remain. 
The  enemy  re-form,  and  march  off  unmolested. 

The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  brave  garrison  looked  forward 
with  hope  to  relief,  but  relief  did  not  come  —  cholera  did,  and 
famine.  The  provisions  decreasetl,  and  many  soldiers  died  of  starvation  ; 
of  cholera,  sometimes  fifty  in  a  night.  News,  however,  came  that  Selim 
Paaha  had  landed  at  Trebizond,  and  was  advancing  to  their  succour,  and 
so  they  resolved  not  to  yield.  Still  the  relief  did  not  come.  Famine, 
difiease,  and  death  stalked  round  the  camp.  Human  endurance  could 
last  no  longer.  The  25th  of  November  arrived,  and  General  Williams 
and  his  aide-de-camp,  Teesdale,  rode  over,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
the  Russian  camp,  to  propose  a  capitulation.  They  were  well  received 
by  the  humane  Mmiravieff.  Terms  most  honourable  to  the  bi-ave  gar- 
i-ison  were  speedily  arranged ;  private  property  was  to  be  respected  ;  the 
troops  were  to  march  out  with  colours  and  music,  and  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners ;  "  and  write,"  said  the  Russian  General  to  his  secretary, 
"  that,  in  admiration  of  the  noble  and  devoted  courage  displayed  by  the 
army  of  Kars,  the  officers  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  their  swords,  as  a 
mark  of  honour  and  respect." 

Thus  was  Kars  defended  chiefly  by  the  wisdom,  courage,  and  perse- 
verance of  a  few  Englishmen,  gallantly  supported  by  the  Turkish 
troops,  and  thus  it  fell ;  not  before  the  anns  of  Russia — ^but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mismanagement,  roguery,  and  pusillanimity  of  Turkish 
Generals  and  officials.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  to  young 
soldiers  an  example  more  worthy  of  imitation  than  that  set  by  the 
gallant  officers  who  have  been  mentioned  in  these  pages. 
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CHAPTBR  VI. — ^THE  PICNIC. 

A  VISION  of  beauty  now  breaks  upon  the  scene !  TliLj  viaion 
is  tall,  giTiceful,  and  commanding  in  figiu^e.  It  has  long  black 
ringlets,  piercing  black  eyes,  a  fair  delicate  skin,  and  a  bewitching  smile 
that  displays  a  row  of — of  "  pearls ! "  The  vision  is  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  answeiis  to  the  romantic  name  of  Flora  Macdonald.  It 
is  sister  to  that  stalwart  Hector  who  first  showed  Mr.  Sudberry  how 
to  fish ;  and  stately,  sedate,  and  beautiful  does  it  appear,  as,  leaning 
on  its  brother's  arm,  it  ascends  the  hill  towards  the  Wbite  House^ 
where  extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for  a  picnic. 

"Grood  morning,  Mr.  Sudberry,"  cries  Hector,  doffing  his  bonnet 
and  bowing  low  to  Lucy.  "  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  sister,  Flora  ; 
but  (glancing  at  the  preparations)  I  fear  tliat  my  visit  Ls  inopportune." 

Mr.  Sudberry  rushes  forward  and  shakes  Hector  and  sister  heartily 
by  the  hand. 

''My  deal*  sir,  my  dear  madam,  inopportune)  impossible  !  I  am 
charmed.  We  are  just  going  on  a  picnic,  that  is  all,  and  you  will  go 
with  us.  Lucy,  my  dear,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Mac- 
donald  "^ 

"  Flora^  my  good  sir  j  pray  do  not  let  us  stand  upon  ceremony,"  inter- 
poses Hector. 

Lucy  bows  with  a  slight  air  of  bashful  reserve  ;  Flora  advances  and 
boldly  offers  her  hand.  The  blue  eyes  and  the  black  meet ;  the  former 
twinkle,  the  latter  beam,  and  the  knot  is  tied  :  they  are  fast  friends 
for  life ! 

"  GlcMious  day,"  cries  Mr.  Sudberry,  inibbing  his  hands. 

"  Magnificent,"  assents  Hector.  "  You  are  fortimate  in  the  weather, 
for,  to  say  truth,  we  have  little  enough  of  sunshine  here.  Sometimes  it 
rains  for  three  or  four  weeks,  almost  without  cessation." 
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"  Does  it  indeed  ] " 

3fr.  Sadbeny's  visage  elongates  a  little  for  one  moment.  Just 
tiien  G^rge  and  Fred  come  out  of  the  Wliite  Hoiuie  laden  with  hampers, 
and  fishing-baskets  full  of  provisions.  They  start,  gaze  in  surprise  at 
the  Tision,  and  drop  the  provisions. 

"  Tbese  are  my  boys,  Miss  Macdonald — Hector's  sister,  lads,"  criea 
Mr.  Sudbeny.     "  Youll  join  us,  I  trust  1 "  (to  Hector.) 

Hector  assents  '*  with  pleasure.'*  He  is  a  most  amiable  and  accom- 
modating man.  Meanwhile  George  and  Fred  shake  hands  with  Flom,. 
and  express  their  ''delight,  their  pleasure,  &c.,  at  this  unexpected 
meeting  which,  d:c.,  drc."  Their  eyes  meet,  too,  as  Lucy's  and  Flora's 
liad  met  a  minute  before.  Whether  the  concussion  of  that  meeting  is. 
too  severe,  we  cannot  say,  but  the  result  is,  that  the  three  pair  of  eyes 
drop  to  the  ground,  and  their  owners  blush.  G^rge  even  goes  the  length 
of  stammering  something  incoherent  about  ''  Highland  scenery,"  when 
a  diversion  is  created  in  his  favour  by  Jacky,  who  comes  suddenly  round 
the  comer  of  the  house  with  a  North-American-Indian  howl,  and  with 
the  nine  dogs  tearing  after  him  clamorously. 

Jacky  tumbles  over  a  basket,  of  course  (a  state  of  disast^  is  hiK 
normal  cxmdition),  bruises  his  shins  and  yells  fearfully,  to  the  dismay  of 
lus  mother,  who  runs  shrieking  to  the  window  in  her  dressing-gown^ 
meets  the  gaze  of  Hector  and  Flora  Macdonald,  and  retires  precipitately 
in  diBoomfiture. 

No  sach  sensibility  affects  the  stem  bosom  of  Mrs.  Brown,  who  darts 
oat  at  the  front  door,  catches  the  unhappy  boy  by  one  arm,  and  drags 
him  into  the  house  by  it  as  if  it  were  a  rope,  the  child  a  homeward- 
bound  vessel,  and  site  a  tug-steamer  of  nine  hundred  horse-power.  The 
sounds  that  proceed  from  the  nursery  thereafter  are  strikingly  sugges- 
tive :  they  might  be  taken  for  loud  clapping  of  hands,  but  the  shrieks 
which  follow  forbid  the  idea  of  plaudits. 

Poor  Mly,  who  is  confused  by  the  uproar,  follows  the  nurse  timidly, 
bent  upon  interoeiBion,  for  she  loves  Jacky  dearly. 

The  nine  dogs — easy-going,  jovial  creatures — at  once  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  ham*  and  cold  chicken  have  been  pre- 
pued  and  laid  out  there  on  the  green  hill-side  for  their  special  en- 
tertainment. They  make  a  prompt  dash  at  the  hampers.  Grentlemen 
ftod  ladies  alike  rush  to  the  rescue,  and  the  dogs  are  obliged  to 
tetiie.  They  do  so  with  a  surprised  and  injured  look  in  their  innocent 
«fe^ 

'^Have  yon  one  or  two  raw  oniima  and  a  few  cold  boiled  potatoes  1  ** 
inquires  Hector. 
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"  I'll  run  and  see,"  cries  George,  who  soon  returns  with  the  desired 
edibles  in  a  tin  can. 

"That  will  do.  Now  I  shall  let  you  taate  a  potato  salad ;  meanwhile 
I  will  assist  in  carrying  the  baskets  down  to  the  boat." 

Hector's  and  Lucy's  eyes  meet  as  this  is  said.  There  must  be  some 
unaccountable  influence  in  the  atmosphere'this  morning,  for  the  meeting 
of  eyes,  all  roimd,  seems  to  produce  unusual  i^«sults  1 

"  Will  Mr.  McAllister  accompany  us  ]  "  says  Mr.  Sudberry. 

Mr.  McAllister  permits  a  quiet  smile  to  disturb  the  gravity  of  his 
countenance,  and  agrees  to  do  so,  at  the  same  time  making  vague 
reference  to  the  groves  of  Arcadia,  and  the  delight  of  dining  alfresco^ 
specially  in  wet  weather,— observations  which^  surprise  JVIr.  Sudberry, 
and  cause  Hector  and  the  two  brothers  to  laugh. 

Mrs.  Sudberry  is  ready  at  last !  The  gentlemen  and  Hobbs  load 
themselves,  and,  followed  by  Jacky  and  the  ladies,  proceed  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  loch,  which  sheet  of  water  Mr.  Sudberry  styles  a  "  lock,'* 
while  his  better-half  deliberately  and  obstinately  calls  it  a  '^  lake." 
The  party  is  a  large  one  for  so  small  a  boat,  but  it  holds  them  all  easily. 
Besides,  the  day  is  calm  and  the  water  lies  like  a  sheet  of  pure  glass ; 
it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  break  such  a  faithful  mirror  with  the  plashing 
oars  as  they  row  away. 

Thus,  pleasantly,  the  picnic  began  ! 

George  and  Fred  rowed.  Hector  steered,  and  the  ladies  sang, — ^Mr. 
Sudberry  assisting  with  a  bass.  His  voice,  being  a  strong  baritone,  was 
overwhelmingly  loud  in  the  middle  notes  and  sank  into  a  muffled  ineffec- 
tive rumble  in  the  deep  tones.  Having  a  bad  ear  for  time^  he  discon- 
certed the  ladies — also  the  rowers.  But  what  did  that  matter  1  He 
was  overflowing  with  delight,  and  apologized  for  his  awkwardness  by 
laughing  loudly  and  begging  the  ladies  to  begin  again.  This  they 
always  did,  with  immense  good  humour.  Mrs.  Sudberry  had  two  en- 
grossing subjects  of  contemplation.  The  one  was  the  boat,  which,  she 
was  firmly  persuaded,  was  on  the"  point  of  upsetting  when  any  one 
moved  ever  so  little  ;  the  other  was  Jacky,  who,  owing  to  some  strange 
impulse  natural  to  his  impish  character,  strove  to  stretch  as  much  of  his 
person  beyond  the  side  of  the  boat  as  was  possible  without  absolutely 
throwing  himself  overboard. 

The  loch  wan  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length ;  before  the  party  had 
gone  half  the  distance  Mr.  Sudberry  senior  had  sung  himself  quite  hoarse, 
and  Master  Sudberry  junior  had  leaped  three-quarters  of  his  length  out  of 
the  boat  six  times,  and  in  various  other  ways  had  terrified  his  poor  mother 
almost  into  fits,  and  had  imperilled  the  lives  of  the  party  more  than  once* 
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"  By  the  way,"  said  Fred,  wheii  his  father  concluded  a  fine  old  boat- 
soDg  with  a  luagnificent  flourish  worthy  of  an  opei'atic  artiste,  "  can  any 
one  tell  me  anything  about  the  strange  old  woman  that  lives  down  in 
the  but  near  the  bridge  1 '' 

"  Ha  1  ha !  "  laughed  George,  "  I  can  tell  you  that  she's  an  old  witch, 
and  a  very  fierce  one  too." 

A  slight  frown  gathered  on  Flora's  white  forehead,  and  a  flash  shot 
from  her  dark  eyes,  as  George  said  this,  but  George  ^w  it  not  Lucy 
(lid,  however,  and  became  observant,  while  George  continued, — 

"  But  methinks,  Fred,  that  the  long  visit  you  paid  her  lately  must 
have  been  sadly  misapplied  if  you  have  not  pumped  her  history  out  of 
her." 

"  I  went  to  paint,  not  to  pump.  Perhaps  Mr.  Macdonald  can  tell  me 
about  her." 

*^  Not  I,"  said  Hector,  lighting  a  cigar.  '^  I  only  know  that  she  lost 
her  grandson  about  six  years  ago,  and  that  she's  been  mad  ever  since, 
poor  thing." 

"  For  shame.  Hector,"  said  Flora  ;  "  you  know  that  poor  old  Moggy 
is  no  more  mad  than  yourself." 

"  Possibly  not,  sweet  sister,  but  as  you  often  tell  me  that  I  am  mad, 
and  as  I  never  deny  the  charge,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  said 
nothing  to  vindicate  the  old  woman's  character  for  sanity." 

^'  Poor  thing,"  said  Flora,  turning  from  her  brother,  and  speaking 
with  warmth  to  Fred ;  "  if  you  knew  how  much  that  unhappy  old 
creature  has  suffered,  you  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  her  somewhat 
croBB  at  times.  She  is  one  of  mi/  people,  and  I'm  very  glad  to  find 
that  you  take  an  interest  in  her." 

"  ^ify  people ! '  Flora  then  tftkes  an  interest  in  the  poor,"  thought  the 
observant  Lucy.     Another  link  was  added  to  the  chain  of  friendship. 

*'  Do  ^^ell  us  about  her,  please,"  crie4  George.  *^  There  is  nothing 
that  I  love  so  much  as  a  story — especially  a  horrible  one,  with  two  or 
three  dreadful  murders  to  chill  one  s  blood,  and  a  deal  of  retributive 
justice  to  warm  it  up  again.     Pm  dying  to  know  about  old  Moggy." 

"  Are  you  1 "  said  Flora  saucily.  "  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  because  I 
mean  to  keep  you  in  a  dying  state.  I  will  tell  the  story  as  a  dead  secret 
to  Lucy,  when  I  take  her  to  see  my  poor  people,  and  you  shan't  hear  it 
for  weeks  to  come." 

-  George  cast  up  his  eyes  in  affected  despcdr,  and  said  with  a  groan,  that 
he  "  would  endeavour  to  exist  notwithstanding." 

"  Oh  I  /  know  all  about  old  Moggy,"  cried  Jacky  with  energy. 

Eveiyone  looked  at  the  boy  in  surprise.     In  the  midst  of  the  fore- 
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going  dialogue  he  had  suddenly  ceased  to  tempt  his  fate,  and  sat  down 
quietly  with  a  hand  on  each  knee  and  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  Flora 
Macdonald — to  the  surprise  and  secret  joy  of  his  mother,  who,  being 
thus  relieved  from  anxiety  on  his  account,  had  leisure  to  transfer  the 
agony  of  her  attention  to  the  boat. 

"What  do  you  know  about  her,  child  ?"  asked  Flora. 

"  She's  jolly,"  replied  the  boy  with  prompt  vivacity. 

"  Most  genuine  testimony  in  her  favour,*'  laughed  Hector,  "  though 
the  word  is  scarcely  appropriate  to  one  whose  temper  is  sour." 

"  Why  do  you  think  her  jolly,  my  boy  ] "  said  Flora. 

"  'Cause  I  do.     She's  a  old  brick  ! " 

"  Jacky,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Sudberry,  "  do  try  to  give  up  those  ugly 
slang  words — ^they're  so  naughty — that  is  to  say — at  least — ^they  are 
very  ugly  if  they're  not  positively  naughty." 

"  She's  a  jolly  old  brick,"  retorted  Jacky,  with  a  look  at  his  mother 
that  was  the  concentrated  essence  of  defiance. 

"  Dear  child  ! " 

Lucy  sniggered  and  coughed  'somewhat  violently  into  her  handker- 
chief, while  Flora,  repressing  a  smile,  said, — 

"  But  why  does  Jacky  like  old  Moggy  so  much  %  " 

'^ Hallo!  don't  run  us  ashore,"  shouted  Mr.  Sudberry,  starting  np 
with  a  sudden  impetuosity  which  shook  the  boat  and  sent  a  pang  to  the 
heart  of  his  wife,  the  sharpness  of  which  no  wonls  can  convey.  A 
piercing  shriek,  however,  betrayed  the  state  of  her  feelings  as  the  boat 
was  swept  violently  round  by  Greorge  to  avoid  a  point  of  rock.  Ab  they 
were  now  drawing  near  to  the  spot  where  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  picnic^  Jacky  suddenly  became  alive  to  the  fact  that  in  his 
interest  about  old  Moggy  he  had  been  betrayed  into  a  forgetfulness  of 
his  opportunities.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Turning  round  with  a 
cheer,  he  made  a  desperate  plunge  at  the  water  and  went  muck  farther 
over  than  he  had  intended,  insomuch  that  he  would  certainly  have  taken 
a  "  header,"  into  its  depths  had  not  McAllister  grasped  him  by  the 
baggy  r^on  of  his  trousers  and  gravely  lifted  him  into  his  mother's 
lap.  Next  moment  the  boat's  keel  grated  sharply  on  the  gravel,  to  the 
horror  of  Mrs.  Sudberry,  who,  having  buried  her  face  in  the  bosom  of 
her  saved  son,  saw  not  what  had  occurred,  and  regarded  the  shock  as 
her  death-warrant. 

Thus  agreeably  the  picnic  continued  ! 
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CHAPTER   VII. — THE   TICNIC   COKCLUDSD. 

What  a  glorious  day  it  waa,  and  what  spirits  it  put  everybody  in  \ 
The  sun  shone  with  an  intensity  almost  torrid  ;  tlie  spot  on  which  they 
had  landed  waa  green  and  bright,  like  a  slice  out  of  the  realms  of  fairy- 
land No  zephyr  dared  to  disturb  the  leaves  or  the  glassy  water ;  great 
clouds  hung  in  the  bright  blue  sky — rotund,  fat,  and  hea\'y,  like  moun- 
tains of  wool  or  butter.  Everything  in  Nature  seemed  to  hare  gone  to 
deep  at  noon,  as  if  Spanish  principles  had  suddenly  imbued  the  universe. 

And  what  a  btisiness  they  had,  to  be  sure,  with  the  spreading  of  the 

riands  and  the  kindling  of  the  fire !    Tlie  latter  was  the   first   duty. 

Hector  said  he  would  undertake  it,  but  after  attempting  to  light  it  with 

damp  sticks  he  gave  it  up  and  assisted  tlie  ladies  to  lay  the  cloth  on 

-the  grass.     Then  George  and  Fred  got  the  fire  to  kindle,  and  Mr.  Sud- 

berry,  in  attempting  to  mend  it,  burnt  his  fingers  and  put  it  out,  where, 

upon  McAllister  came  to  the  rescue  and  got  it  to  blaze  in  right  earnest. 

Jacky  thereafter  tried  to  jump  over  it,  fell  into  it,  and  was  saved  from 

premature  destruction  by  being  plucked  out  and  quenched  before  having 

received  any  further  damage  than  the  singing  of  his  hair  and  eyelashes. 

He  was  thus  rendered  a  little  more  hideous  and  impish-like  than  Nature 

bad  intended  him  to  be. 

Jacky  happened  to  be  particularly  bad  that  day.  Not  only  was  he 
more  bent  on  mischief  than  usual,  but  fortune  seemed  to  enhance  the 
value  (so  to  speak)  of  his  evil  doings,  by  connecting  them  with  disasterH 
of  an  unexpected  nature.  He  tried  to  leap  over  a  small  stream  (iu 
Scotland  styled  a  bum),  and  fell  into  it.  This  necessitated  drying  at  the 
fire — a  slow  process  and  disagreeable  in  all  circumstances,  but  esi)e- 
ciaHy  so  when  connected  with  impatience  and  headstrong  obstinacy. 
Then  he  put  his  foot  on  a  plate  of  sandwiches,  and  was  within  an  ace  of 
sitting  down  on  a  jam  tart,  much  to  his  own  consternation,  poor  boy,  for 
bul  he  destroyed  ihcUf  the  chief  source  of  his  own  prospective  felicity 
would  have  been  dried  up. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  one  regarded  Jacky's  ecoentricitien 
with  the  foi^ving  and  loving  spirit  of  liis  mother.  Mr.  Sudberry,  good 
man,  did  not  mind  much  ;  he  was  out  for  a  day's  enjoyment,  and,  having 
aimed  himself  cap-k-pie  with  benevolence,  was  invulnerable.  Not  so 
the  other  members  of  the  party,  all  of  whom  had  to  exercise  a  good  deal 
of  forbearance  towards  the  boy.  McAllister  took  him  on  his  knee  and 
gravely  he^nsx  to  entertain  him  with  a  story,  for  which  kindness  Jacky 
Ucked  his  shins  and  struggled  to  get  away ;  so  the  worthy  man  smiled 
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sadly,  and  let  him  go,  remarking  that  Ovid  himself  would  be  puzzled  to 
metamorphose  him  into  a  good  boy — this  in  an  undertone,  of  course. 

Hector  Maodonald  was  somewhat  sanguine  and  irascible  in  temper. 
He  felt  a  tingling  in  his  fingers,  and  an  irresistible  desire  to  apply  them 
to  the  ears  of  the  little  boy. 

^'  Come  here,  Jacky  ! "  said  he. 

Flora,  who  understood  his  feelings,  smiled  covertly  while  she  busied 
herself  with  cups,  plates,  and  pannikins.  Lucy,  who  did  not  understand 
his  feelings,  thought  "  h^  must  be  a  good-natured  fellow  to  speak  so 
kindly  to  a  child  who  had  annoyed  him  vezy  much."  Lucy  did  not 
iidmit  that  she  herself  had  been  much  annoyed  by  her  little  brother's 
I)ertinacity  in  interrupting  conversations  between  her  and  Hector, 
^though  she  might  have  done  so  with  perfect  truth. 

Jacky  advanced  with  hesitation.  Hector  bent  down  playfully  and 
neized  him  by  both  arms,  turning  his  back  upon  the  party,  and  thus 
bringing  his  own  bulky  figure  between  them  and  young  Hopeful. 

"  Jacky,  I  want  you  to  be  good." 

"  I  won't ! "  promptly  said,  and  with  much  firmness. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will ! "  A  stem  masculine  countenance  within  an  inch 
of  lus  nose,  and  a  vigorous  little  shake,  somewhat  disconcerted  Jacky, 
who  exhibited  a  tendency  to  roar ;  but  Hector  closed  his  strong  hands 
on  the  little  arms  so  suddenly  and  so  powerfully  that,  being  unexpectedly 
sigonized,  Jacky  was  for  the  moment  paitdyzed.  The  awful  glare  of  a 
pair  of  bright  blue  eyes,  and  the  glistening  of  a  double  row  of  white 
teeth,  did  not  tend  to  reassure  him. 

*'  Oh,  yes,  you  will,  my  little  man ! "  repeated  Hector,  tumbling  him 
over  on  his  back  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness,  but  with  a  little 
touch  of  violence  that  seemed  inconsistent  therewith. 

Jacky  rose,  gasped,  and  ran  away,  glancing  over  his  shoulder  with  a 
look  of  alarm.  This  little  piece  of  by-play  was  not  observed  by  any  one 
but  Flora,  who  exchanged  a  bright  glance  and  a  smile  with  her 
brother. 

The  imp  was  quelled — he  had  met  his  match  !  During  the  remainder 
of  the  picnic  he  disturbed  no  one,  but  kept  at  the  fiarthest  possible  dis- 
tance from  Hector  that  was  consktent  with  being  one  of  the  party. 
But  it  is  not  to'  be  supposed  that  lus  nature  was  changed.  No — Jacky's 
wickedness  only  sought  a  new  channel  in  which  to  flow.  He  consoled 
Jiimself  with  thoughts  of  the  dire  mischief  he  would  perpetrate  when  the 
dinner  was  over.  Meanwhile,  he  sat  down  and  gloated  over  the  jam 
tart,  devouring  it  in  imagination. 

"  Is  that  water  boiling  yet  ?"  crie<l  Mr.  Sudl)erry. 
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"  Jobt  about  itb   Hand  me  the  eggs,  Fred." 

"  Here  they  are,**  cried  Flora,  going  towards  the  fire  with  a  basket. 

She  looked  veiy  sweet  at  that  moment,  for  the  active  operations  in 
which  she  had  been  engaged  had  flushed  her  cheeks  and  brightened  her 
eyes. 

George  and  Fred  gazed  at  her  in  undisguised  admiration.  Becoming 
suddenly  aware  of  the  unpoliteness  of  the  act,  the  former  ran  to  relieve 
her  of  the  basket  of  eggs ;  the  latter  blushed,  and  all  but  upset  the  kettle 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  oondition  of  the  fire. 

"Fred,  you  goose,  leave  alone,  wfll  you!"  roared  George,  darting 
forward  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 

"  Tliis  is  really  charming,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Macgregor  1 "  said  Mi-s.  Sud- 
berry,  with  a  languid  snule. 

"Macdonald,  madam,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  correct  you,"  said 
Hector,  with  a  smile  and  a  little  bow. 

'^  Ah^  to  be  sure ! "  (with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh), ''  I  have  such  a  stupid 
liabit  of  misnaming  people." 

K  Mrs.  Sudberry  had  told  the  exact  truth  she  would  have  said,  "  I 
have  such  difficulty  in  remembering  people's  names  that  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  call  people  by  ,any  name  that  comes  first  into  my  head, 
rather  than  confess  my  foigetfulness."  But  she  did  not  say  this  ;  she  only 
^ent  on  to  observe  that  she  had  no  idea  it  would  have  been  so  charming. 

"To  what  do  you  refer  ?  "  said  Hector,  "  the  scenery,  the  weather,  or 
the  prospect  of  dinner  ]  " 

"Oh  !  you  shocking  man,  how  can  you  talk  of  food  in  the  same  breath 
with "* 

"  The  salt ! "  exclaimed  Lucy,  with  a  little  shriek. 

Was  there  ever  a  picnic  at  which  the  salt  was  not  forgotten,  or 
supposed  to  have  been  forgotten  1     Never  ! 

Mr.  Sudberry's  cheerful  countenance  fell.  He  had  never  eaten  an 
^  without  salt  in  his  life,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
^ing  so.  Every  one  ransacked  everything  in  anxious  haste.  "  Here  it 
is!"  (hope  revived).  "No,  it's  only  the  pepper."  (Mitigated  despair  and 
ransacking  continued.)  "  Maybe  it'll .  be  in  this  parcel,''  suggested 
McAllister,  holding  up  one  which  had  not  yet  been  untied.  ''  Oh  !  bring 
it  to  me,  Mr.  Macannister !"  cried  Mrs.  Sudberry  with  unwonted  energy, 
for  her  happiness  was  dependent  on  salt  that  day,  coupled,  of  course, 
ifith  weather  and  scenery  !  "  Faugh  !  no,  ifs  your  horrid  onionw, 
Mr.  MacAndrews.*' 

"Why,  you  liave  forgotten  ♦the  potato  salad,  Mr.  Maodonald," 
exclaimed  Lucy. 
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*'  No,  I  have  not  3  it  can  be  made  in  five  minutes,  but  not  without 
HslU  Where  cati  the  salt  be  1  I  am  oertaaii  it  could  not  have  been 
forgotten." 

The  only  individual  of  the  pscrty  ^ho  remained  calmly  ixkUfferent  was 
Master  Jackey.  That  charming  creature,  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
feed  on  jam  tart,  did  not  feel  that  there  was  any  need  for  salt  An 
attentive  observer  mij^t  have  noticed,  however,  that  Jacky's  look  of 
supreme  indififerenoe  suddenly  gave  place  to  one  of  inexpressible  glee. 
He  became  actually  red  in  the  fietce  with  hugging  himself  aad  endeavourw 
ing  to  suppress  all  visible  signs  of  emotion.  His  eye  had  unexpectedly 
fJEdlen  on  the  paper  of  salt  .which  lay  on  the  centre  of  the  taible-cloth,  so 
completely  exposed  to  view  that  nobody  saw  it  \ 

^^  Why,  here  it  is,  actually  before  our  eyesi"  shouted  George,  seinng 
the  paper  and  holding  it  up. 

A  small  cheer  greeted  its  discovecy.  A  groan  instantly  followed,  as 
George  spilt  the  whole  of  it.  As  it  fell*  on  the  cloth,  however,  it  was 
soon  gathered  up,  and  then  Mr.  Sudberry  ordered  every  one  to  ait  dowa 
on  the  grass  in  a  circle  round  the  cloth. 

"  What  a  good  boy  Jacky  has  suddenly  become,^'  remaxiied  Lucy  in 
some  surprise. 

''  Darling  ]"  ejaculated  his  mother. 

'*  A  very  good  little  fellow,"  said  Flora,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 

Jacky  said  nothing.     Hector's  eye  was  upon  him,  as  was  his  upon 

Hector.     Deep  unutterable  thoughts  filled  his  swelling  heart,  but  he 

.  spoke  not.     He  merely  gazed  at  the  jam  tart,  a  large  portion  of  which 

was  in  a  few  minutes  supplied  to   him.     The  immediate  result  was 

crimson  hands,  arms,  and  cheeks. 

While  Hector  was  engaged  in  concocting  the  potato  salad  tlie  kettle 
upset,  extinguished  the  fire,  and  sent  up  a  loud  triumphant  hiss  of 
steam  mingled  with  ashes.  Fortunately  the  potatoes  were  cooked,  so 
the  dinner  was  at  last  begun  in  comfort — that  is  to  say,  every  one  was 
veiy  hot,  very  much  exhausted  and  excited,  and  very  thirsty,  Jacky 
gorged  himself  with  tai-t  in  five  minutes,  and  then  took  an  opportunity 
of  quietly  retiring  into  the  bushes,  sheltered  by  which  he  made  a  detour 
unseen  towards  the  place  where  the  boat  had  been  left. 

Alas  1  for  the  picnic  party  that  day,  that  they  allowed  Hector  to 
prevail  on  them  to  b^gin  with  his  potato  salad !  It  was  partly  composed 
of  raw  onions.  After  having  eaten  a  few  mouthfuls  of  it  their  sense 
of  taste  was  utterly  destroyed  I  The  chickens  tasted  of  onions,  so  did 
the  cheese  and  the  bread,  flven  the  whisky  was  flavoured  with  onions. 
The  beefsteak-pie  might  as  well  have  been  an  oliion-pie;;  indeed,  no 
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member  of  the  party  could,  with  shut  eyes,  have  positively  said  that  it 
was  not.  The  potatoes  harmonised  with  the  prevailing  flavour ;  not  so 
the  gingerbread,  however,  nor  the  butter.  Everything  was  oniony ; 
they  finished  their  repast  with  a  sweet  onion-tart !  To  make  things 
worse,  the  sky  soon  became  overcast,  a  stiflT  breeze  began  to  blow,  and 
Mr.  McAllister  "  opined  "  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  squalL 

A  piercing  shriek  pat  am  abrupt  termination  to  the  meal ! 

Intent  on  mischief^  the  imp  had  succeeded  in  pushing  off  the  boat 
and  clambering  into  it.  For  some  time  he  rowed  about  in  a  circle  with 
one  oar,  much  delighted  with  his  performances.  But  when  the  breeze 
b^n^  to  increase  and  blow  the  boat  away  he  became  alarmed,  and  when 
the  oar  missed  the  water  and  sent  him  sprawling  on  his  back,  he  gave 
utterance  to  the  shriek  above  referred  to.  Luckily  the  wind  carried 
him  pest  the  place  where  they  were  picnidng.  There  was  but  one 
mode  of  getting  at  the  boat  It  was  at  once  adopted.  Hector  threw 
off  his  coat  and  vest  and  swam  out  to  it ! 

Ten  minutes  later,  they  were  rowing  at  full  speed  for  the  foot  of 
the  loch.  The  sky  was  dark  and  a  squall  was  tearing  up  the  waters  of 
the  lake.  Then  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that  the  cloaks  had  been  left  at  Hazlewood  creek,  as  the  place  where 
they  had  dined  was  named.  To  turn  back  was  impossible.  The  gentle- 
men's coats  were  therefore  put  on  the  ladies*  shoulders.  All  were  soaked 
to  tiie  skin  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Jacky  was  quiet — being  slightly 
overawed,  but  not  humbled  !  His  nM>ther  was  too  frightened  to  speak 
or  scream.  Mr.  Sudberry  rubbed  his  hands  and  said,  *^  Come,  I  like  to 
have  a  touch  of  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  t/oofCt  we  have  a  jolly  tea  and  a 
rousing  fire  when  we  get  home  ? "  Mrs,  S.  sighed  at  the  word  "  home." 
HcAllister  volunteered  a  song,  and  struck  up  the  ''  Callum's  Lament,*' 
a  dismally  cheerful  Gaelic  ditty.  In  the  midst  of  this  they  i*eached  the 
landing-place,  from  which  they  walked  through  drenclied  heather  and 
Minding  rain  to  the  White  House. 

Thus,  drearily,  the  picnic  ended  ! 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  BUEPBISIKG,  UNHEARD-OF,  AND  NEVER-TO-BE-SUEPASSED 

ADVENTURES  OF 

YOUNG    MUNCHAUSEN; 

SELATID  AND   ILLUSTRATED  BT 

C.      H.      BENNETT, 

IN  TWELVE   "stories." 
STORY  THE  FOURTH — OF  8P0BTS. 

SAY  nothing  about  Croquet — ^under  another  name,  I  have  written 
thereon.    I  say  nothing  here ;  my  known  love  of  truth  would  oblige 

me  to  speak  of  my  snoceeses,  and  that  miirht  offend 

8P0RT8  AND  0AUX8.    .,,,.,  ti 

the  ladies,  whom  I  love. 

But  at  Aunt  SaUy  I  can  tell  you  I  have  carried  al^before  mew  At  the 
last  Derby  I  knocked  the  pipe  from  the  hir  lady's  mouth  sideways,  cat 
out  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  eye,  and  upset  the  unworthy  proprietor. 

Cricket  is  my  favourite  game.  The  last  time  I  played  at  Lord's,  I  made 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  runs  without  stopping,  wore  out  the 
twenty-four  legs  of  the  twelve  best  scouts,  and  caused  Parr,  lilywhite, 

and  Julius  Cfesar  to  commit  suicide  from  the  new 
bridge  at  Westminster,  in  despair  at  my  great  8ucoea& 
I  pensioned  the  families  of  the  three  unfortunate  bowlers,  and  found 
twenty-four  wooden  legs  for  the  scouts. 

As  my  mother's  name  was  Hood,  and  her  father's  great  grandfather's 
second  cousin's  mother's  uncle's  ancestor  Bobin  of  that  name,  you  will 
readily  understand  my  passion  for  archery.  With  a  good  yew  bow  and 
four  arrows  I  once  stood  on  Blackfiiars-bridge  and  did  my  best.     With 

one  sliaft  I  aimed  at  the  railing  above  the  dome  of  St 
''"'''^Bo™''  "''''*  ^»^1'»  Cathedral,  and  took  off  a  fly,  that  was  regaling 

upon  the  back  of  a  bald  man's  head ;  with  my  second, 
disabled  a  dishonest  person,  who  was  tiying  to  enter  the  doors  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  without  paying  his  shilUng.  I  planted  my  third  on  the  right  side 
of  the  noi*th-ea8t  face  of  the.  Westminster  clock,  just  under  the  figure  nine, 
whei-e  it  still  remains,  and  can  be  distinctly  seen  by  daylight ;  my  fourth 
flew  straight  down  the  Thames,  to  a  man  whom  I  dislike,  named  Smith, 
who  was  coming  to  London  by  the  Gravesend  boat,  caught  him  on  the 
calf  of  his  leg,  and  lamed  him  for  life. 
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As  a  mere  child,  I  was  fond  of  games  and  sports.  I  am  the  last  boy 
vho  is  positively  known  to  have  possessed  a  real  "  alley  tor." 

I  had  a  humming-top  ;  it  hummed  so  loud  that  all  the  bees  in  the 
parish  were  taken  in  by  its  noise.  They  settled  in  it  at  once, — five 
And  forty  different  swarms  (it  was  a  very  large  top),  and  there  they 

remain  to  this  day.     The  honey  is  of  a  beautiful 

^  ^hoi^t"'  "^^    flavour.     I  pkyed  foot-ball  till  I  broke  all  the  shins 

in  the  school,  but  left  soon  after  in  disgust,  as,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  good  play,  we  were  called  the  Hobblers.  I  once  at 
Wimbledon  struck  a  ball  out  of  the  trap  with  such  force  that  nothing 
could  stop  it^  until  it  caught  Louis  Napoleon  under  the  left  ear,  as  he 
vas  riding  along  the  Boulevards  in  Paris,  and  thereupon  caused  four 
innocent  Italians,  Mends  of  Majigini^  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

At  "  fly  the  garter,"  in  ovexing  a  back  of  nine-and-forty  feet^  I  so 

forgot  to  restrain  my  jump  that  I  went  clean  out  of 

WAHT  OF  CAUTIOX.  ^   «i         ir 

sight  into  the  next  county,  where,  finding  no  con- 
Teyance  handy,  I  had  to  walk  back  alone :  this  was  very  tiring  work,  I 
MBure  you. 

At  quoits  I  cannot  play.  I  well  remember  pitching  my  ''  shoe,"  as 
we  used  to  call  the  quoit,  fairly  at  the  <^  hob,"  as  I  thought,  but  my  bias 
being  wrong,  landed  the  iron  ring  fairly  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  village 

constable,  then  passing  by.    His  head  looked  surprised 

A    fr  Air    /^  I^C- 

at  having  to  grin  through  such  a  collar.     Keither  can 

I  play  hockey';  enough  players  cannot  be  found  to  stand  against  me,  and 

I  always  play  single-handed  :  it  is  my  £Eincy  so  to  do. 

But  I  am  very  fond  of  kite-flying.     Once  I  flew  a  kite  too  strong 

for  me,  off  my  legs  I  went,  up  in  the  air  far  out  of  sight ;  what  I 

should  have  done  had  I  not  bumped  against  Ooxweirs  balloon,  I  can't 

say  I  but,  as  it  happened,  old  Glashier,  who  was  looking  over  the  edge  of 

the  car,  lifted  me  in,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  scientific  apparatus ; 

but  balloons  are  not  quite  useless.     I  am  glad  to  have  arrived  at  that 

opinion,  for  some  time  ago,  not  then  beUeving  in  them 
Balloons  useful.    '^       ^  -o  j  o  , 

*^  ""  I  aimed  with  my  famous  vulcaimed  india-rubber  cata- 
polt,  at  Nadar's  great  terial  machine,  and  as  I  had  charged  my  curious 
sabstitute  for  a  sling  with  a  sharp-edged  piece  of  granite,  I  tore  a  long 
guh  in  the  upper  chamber,  discharged  the  gas,  and  brought  the  poor 
Frenchmen  down  at  a  run.  Not  wishing  .to  take  their  lives,  I  had  the 
hnmanity  hastily  to  wheel  a  waggon,  loaded  with  greens  for  the  neigh- 
bouring market,  to  the  spot  where  I  saw  they  must  inevitably  fall.  A 
few  fanuses  and  broken  limbs,  of  which  you  have  already  lieen  told  in 
the  papers,  were  the  only  misfortunes  they  had  to  endure. 
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But,  if  I  did  not  believe  in  balloons,  I  once  kept  up  a  shuttleoook  firom 

Christmas  Day  to  Good  Friday,  and  should  not  thea 
^'^^^u^^^^^  have  let  it  drop  had  I  not  such  a  passion  for  hoV  ' 

cross  buns,  that  I  felt  obliged  to  give  over  just  before 
breakfast-time. 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  my  gymnastic  feats,  although  once,  when  my 
shoes  were  thin  in  the  sole,  and  my  feet  sore  with  a  long  march^I  walked 

nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  miles  within  a  thousand 

WALKER.  ,  .      f 

hours,  spraining  my  wrist  at  the  commenoement  oi 
the  thousandth  mile.  My  fencing  qualities  are  as  well  known :  I  ou^ 
picked  all  the  buttons  off  the  buttcmed-up  coat  of  a  professor  of  the  feiis, 
who  was  a  button-maker's  nephew ;  but  fencing  to  me  is  a  means  of 
war&re  rather  than  a  mere  sport. 

Riding  for  me-^a  good  Ixure-backed  steed  on  the  spreading  Lianas  of 
South  America.  And  as  for  driving,  I  once  drove  the  mail  coach  from 
London  to  Dover  (I  was  very  young  then)  blindfold,  and  only  upset 
it  once,  through  the  villany  of  the  guard,  who  cried  "  Woa  I "  to  my 
"  Gee-up ! "  Not  that  I  dislike  quiet— Oh,  no  !  the  gentle  sport  is  quite 
to  my  taste.      I  must  say  that  I  prefer  fly-fishing,  although  I  do  not 

use  the  ordinary  enticements.     Li  Scotland  hust  year, 
''^  ^?S?^^'^  finding  the  made  flies  of  no  avail,  I  just  hung  my 

cocked  hat  on  to  my  line,  and,  of  course,  as  I  expected, 
rose  a  fine  salmon  the  first  strike— away  he  swam,  I  after  him— on  he 
went,  on  went  I — down  a  hole  he  dived,  and  down  dived  I,  till  out  he 
came  quite  exhausted,  and  by  a  subterranean  water-passage,  into  the 
river  Tjne  at  Newcastle,  where  I  caught  him,  you  may  be  sure. 

I  have  already  troubled  you  with  some  of  my  feats  of  swimming,  but 
one  little  incident  I  had  almost  forgotten. 
A  love  passage. 

The  lady  I  adored  lived  at  Dieppe,  I«  at  Dover,  and  once  a  week, 

until  the  time  when  she  ran  off  with  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  I  swam  backward  and  forward  between  the 
two  places. 

As  for  rowing,  I  have  beaten  both  the  Universities,  and  all  the  water- 
men on  the  Thames,  but  I  am  forced  to  leave  it  off,  my  stroke  is  too 
powerful ;  London  sight-seers  will  not  readily  fbrget  the  last  time,  when 

I  pulled  my  boat  by  sheer  force  of  rowinff  deaa  out  of 

A  BAD  BTBOKE.  i:  -f  >/  o 

the  water,  over  the  heads  of  the  people^  landing  it  on 
the  roof  of  the  water-side  tavern,  which  had  been  selected  as  our  goal 
and  resting-place.  I  was  adjudged  *to  lose  that  time,  and  serve  me 
right  toa 
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Talk  of  8|)ort8  on  tbe  io&^give  me  akatiiig,  as  practued  in  Holland,, 
vhere  people  skate  to  market  with  lo^dfas  on  their  heads.  I  have  been 
so  used  to  skate  long  distanoes  witii  a  load  on  my  head^  that  starting 

off  in  the  winter  of  1860  from  Rotterdam,  without  my 

'^o^N.^^*   aocnstomed   six    hundredweight,   I  oonld  not  stop 

myself — ^try  all  I  would — until  I  reached  the  Ijf  orth 
Pole^  upon  which  I  cut  my  name  in  Grerman  text,  and  came  back  &8ter 
eTen  than  I  went,  for  Hear  of  the  polar  beara  Bat  quick  trayelling 
recalls  a  run  I  had — overland — ^to  Constantinople  and  back,  which 
occupied  me  just  two  hundred  hours  by  the  Horse  Guards'  dock,  and 
▼ore  out  seven  pairs  of  shoes ;  I  safely  deliTored  my  despatches  to  the 
En^ish  ambassador,  and  as  safely  brought  back  my  answer  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary. 

1  can  wrestle. 

I  once  encountered  all  the  Oomish  and  Westmoreland  men  at  Homsey 

Wood  House  on  a  Grood  Friday,  and  disabled  them  so 

'wR^SS!"     completely  that  in  my  charily  I  was  obliged  to  found 

a  hospital  for  disabled  wrestlers,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  your  subscription. 

But  if  I  encourage  wrestling,  I  object  to  prize  fighting.  -  Under  an 
assumed  name,  I  beat  Heenan,  but  it  was  only  with  a  view  to  putting 
a  stop  to  such  disgracefhl  exhibitions ;  and  in  the  same  spirit,  not  liking 
horse  racing  as  at  present  carried  on,  I  won  the  last  Derby  merely  to 
thwart  the  diicanery  of  the  betting  men,  by  bringing  in'  a  horse  not 
expected  to  win. 

By-the-by,  did  you  ever  see  any  nigger-hunting  1  It  is  a  capital  sport, 
especially  when  (as  I  did)  you  outrun  the  slavedrivers,  catch  the  fugitive, 
Ttm  off  with  him,  and  give  him  his  liberty  on  the  borders  of  Canada ; 
I  am  always  humane. 

You  know  I  aiii  a  good  shot.    }  once  went  out  with  a  double-barrelled 

Manton  and  a  Colt's  revolver ;  as  I  was  shooting  a 

**™°  "*"  score  of  isbbite  with  my  right-hand  barrel,  I  cangkt 
sight  of  a  covey  of  partridges  and  brought  them  down  with  my  left  At 
tliat  moment  a  few  gulls  flew  over  my  head ;  I  gave  them  shot  number 
one  &om  my  ''  Colt,'' — ^then,  and  as  if  by  magic,  arose  at  all  points  of 
the  compass  a  variety  of  game : 

A  heron  and  four  pdicans,  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  a  flight  of  pigeons,  a 
brace  of  pheasants,  an  eagle,  a  penguin,  and  a  cloud  of  parrots  from 
BraziL  I  turned  a  stately  ''right-about-face,"  discharging  the  barrels 
of  my  rifled  revolver,  and  brought  all  down  but  the  eagle— I  aimed  too 
low  for  him,  so  ricoched  on  to  the  penguin,  who,  having  no  wings  to 

r2 
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speak  of,  flew  very  badly.    Thia  occasion  is  dear  to  me,  not  so  much  for 

the  marksmaqship  which  it   displayed,  as  for  the 
«Trv.^;jl^Jt^a^Tx^  presence  of  mind  which  it  brought  forth,  and  which, 

I  say,  is  of  even  more  value. 
I  have  killed  so  many  'possums  that  I  am  under  engagement  with  the 
remaining  few  to  whistle  when  I  come  near  to  them,  and  so  give  them 
opportunity  for  coming  down  to  me  and  saving  my  ammunition.  The 
racoons  and  the  squirrels  have  long  ago  asked  me  as  a  fovour  to  confine 
myself  to  game  more  worthy  of  my  skilL 

Of  course  I  do  not  think  of  shooting  parrc»tB ;  I  challenge  them  to  a 

talkinff-match  instead,  and,  as  soon  as  I  find  a  word 

too  hard  for  them  to  repeat,  they  come   to  me  at 

once,  and  save  ruffling  their  feathers.  I  always  give  them  my  own  name, 

MUNCHAUSEN. 

When  I  see  monkeys  up  a  cocoa-nut  tre^  J.  simply  take  advantage  of 

their  natural  irifts :  but,  instead  of  throwing  stones 
at  them  that  they  may  pelt  back  cocoa-nuts,  1  pretena 
to  knock  my  head  with  a  pebble,  and  they  imitate  me  so  well  with  the 
nuts  that  they  crack  their  own  skulls  and  fiEdl  down  at  my  feet  stunned, 
still  holding  the  cocoa-nuts  in  their  long  arms.  With  gorillas  sych 
tricks  will  not  answer — they  do  not  care  to  imitate  so  closely,  they  are 
afraid  of  being  laughed  at ;  my  only  plan  with  these  sensitive  creatures 
is  to  shout  out  derisively, — 

"Who  screwed  the  nigger^s  head  off]     Yah!"     Then,  while  they 

hide  their  faces  and  sob  with  shame,  bring  them  down 
•   ™^  GORiUA.^^^°   **  ^y  leisure ;— yet  they  are  very  ferocious,  if  you 

but  give  them  time  to  recover  themselves  and  ciy, — 
"  Qo  along  ! "  which  I,  by  the  way,  UQver  did.  ^ 

After  all,  however,  I  must  say  that  downright  hunting  is  the  sport  of 
sports  for  me.  I  have  hunted  the  hare  till  he  has  stood  on  end,  and 
the  fox  till  he  ha»s  bitten  his  tail  off  and  tlux>wn  it  \^ck  at  me  for 
a,  bribe. 

I  followed  a  wild  boar  untU  he  got  tired  and  turned  upon  me.  What 
did  Ida  ?  My  brother  hunters  fifu:  behind ;  alone,  I  slipped  on  one  side, 
and  turning  sharply  on  him  as  he  passed,  tied  his  tail  into  such  a  tight 
double  knot  that  he  could  not  shut  his  mouth  to  bite,  and  so  was 

harmless.     Thus  quelled,  I  led  him  back  to  our  place 
^uRL™TAn^r^   of  rendezvous,  and  that  ia  the  reason  why  pigs  have 

curly  tails. 
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When  I  went  elephant-hnntdng  I  captured  so  many  that  there  was 
some  talk,  at  the  time,  of  introducing  them  into  England ;  but  it  was 
found  that  dny-horses  work  cheaper,  fio  the  scheme  was' abandoned. 
HoweTer,  I  found  one  thing  out — it  was  so  much  trouble  to  climb  on 

to  my  own  particular  white  elephant's  back,  that  I 
^ABmla^^     taught  the  intelligent  creature  to  carry  me  with  his 

trunk;  and,  indeed,  this  mode  of  carriage  was  the 
immediate  means  of  taming  the  gpreat  beast,  for,  while  hunting  him  in 
the  forest  of  Ceylon,  he  had  taken  me  unawares,  had  caught  me  up 
in  his  trunk,  thinking,  no  doubt,  to  dash  my  brains  out  against  the 
nearest  tree.  I  laughed.  The  elephant  paused  and  stared ;  a  new 
experience  for  him.  Why  did  I  not  scream  ?  I  laughed  louder  and 
sang  a  song.  What  waa  the  good  of  ridding  a  laughing  man  of  his  brains  f 
The  white  elephant  had  found  its  master ;  he  obeyed  me  from  that  moment. 
Such  is  the  power  of  the  human  will,  which  reminds  me  of  the  power  of 
common  salt.  I  went  out  with  the  usual  well- filled  salt-box,  looking 
for  an  ostrich,  upon  whose  tail  I  might  sprinkle  a  few  grains ;  presently 
I  started  one.  Off  it  went,  I  after  it  Munchausen  is  fleet,  the  ostrich  was 
fleeter — ^indeed,  the  bird  would  have  escaped  me  altogether  had  I  not 

thrown  the  box  at  it.     Om  gram  of  aaU  feU  on  to  the 

nstkertnogt  feather  of  ite  tail,  the  bird  was  mine,  its 
power  gone,  it  sank  down  exhausted  before  me. 

I  remember  one  day,  I  was  sitting  down,  quietly  resting  at  the  edge 
of  the  jungle,  a  panther  came  slowly  behind  me,  thinking,  instead  of 

springing,  to  creep  upon  me;  but  I  watched  until  the 
moN  GRASP.      ^^^^^^  p^^  ^^  extended  over  my  shoulder,  and 

then  caught  it  firmly  in  my  grasp,  holding  it  while  I  rammed  the  butt 
end  of  my  rifle  down  its  throat.  Tigers  and  lions  I  have  served  in  like 
manner,  and  always  with  success. 

Once  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  utter  fatigue  of  my  two  Arab 
followers,  forced  me  to  catch  an  enormous  crocodile^  and,  by  propping 
open  his  jaws  with  a  young  tree,  to  convert  him  into  a  convenient  tent, 

in  which  we  lived  comfortably  and  coolly  on  the  banks 

™  Sw5!*^^    ®^*^«  ^^«  ^°^  *^^^  ^e®"^  ^^^  *^«  ^V^^^  "8ing  of 

the  waters  warned  us  to  forsake  our  retreat 

I  once  had  the  misfortiine  to  £edl  upon  a  large  fretful  ^rcupine— it 
filioiled  my  hunting  for  seven  weeks.  Even  now  I  have  one  quill 
remaining  (with  which  I  write  on  grand  occasions),  which  has  not  nor 
can*bc  extracted.     Hem  ! 

Most  hunters  run  down  kangaroos  and  kill  the  poor  creatures ;  but 
when  I  was  last  in  Australia  I  used  to  catch  the  largest  I  could  and 
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tram  them  into  beasts  of  bordeiL     I  have  one  in  my  stables  with  such 

enormous  powers  of  jumping  (I  must  own  his  hind 

^^^  0ABCK«.^^^'    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  proportioiv),  that  he  can  sometinies 

coTer  ten  miles  at  a  leapu  When  I  brought  him 
home,  no  one  would  believe  in  his  dexterity,  until  I  put  him  over  St 
Ruil's  Cathedral  for  a  start,  and  then  in  a  seoond  leap  landed  him  at 
Sandringham,  where  he  stopped^  and  I  dismounting,  had  the  honour  of 
presenting  a  rather  valuable  present  of  chinchilla  furs  to  the  infuit 
pirinoe,  who,  however,  I  am  sony  to  saj,  was  rather  lightened  at  mj 
unusual  means  of  conveyance. 

When  I  go  bear-hunting  I  never  use  firearms,  although  I  never 

..  forget  my  fiddle.     Such  is  the  charm  of  music  that 

"MUSIC  HATH \.  ./*.,,  .11    ^  ,      .  .,     , 

the  gnsly  fdlows  will  dance  to  my  playing  until  they 
fall  down  exhausted,  an  easy  prey.  With  wolves  I  find  nothing  but 
pure  science  can  cope.  I  go  forth  into  the  forests  armed  with  a  galvanic 
battery,  attached  to  whidi  I  have  no  end  of  doaUe  copper  wires,  to 
each  wire  a  bait  of  horse-flesh — I  quietly  wait  until  all  the  hungiy 
packs  within  several  leagues  have  gathered  around,  and  then,  when 

they  are  on  the  point  of  rushinir  at  me.  I  throw  out 

SCIINTIPIC  BPORTINO.        "^     .  .-  ^.        .-       ,7         ?   i-     i  ,     xi. 

my  wires,  tney  seize  the  baits — I  discharge  my  batterj 
—-they  are  all  blown  up.  In  hunting  the  giraffe,  I  just  turn  my  back 
on  the  herd,  and  stooping,  put  my  head  between  my  legs.  The  giraffes, 
so  imitative  axe  they,  although  no  one  but  myself  knows  it,  stop  short,, 
turn  about,  try  to  do  the  like,  and  all  break  their  necks  in  the  attempt 
But  there,  I  must  come  to  an  end.  I  oould  go  on  aU  night ;  I  have 
ftiHwn  badgers  and  bullied  buffidoes ;  I  have  hunted  on  camel-back  and 

on  elephant-back ;  I  have  hunted  the  chamois,  the  flea, 
^  "^tSSr^.^*^'    *^®  hedgehog,  the  hippopotamus,  the  mole,  the  rat, 

the  bison,  the  otter,  the  rhinoceros,  the  scaly  licard, 
the  seal,  the  sloth,  the  squirrel,  the  steenbok  and  the  harte-beeet,  the 
tapir,  the  urus,  the  walrus,  and  the  zehoL 

'I  have  snared  sharks,  charmed  snakes,  caught  chameleons,  stopped 
turtles,  speared  eels,  chased  crabs,  potted  lobsters,  netted  butterflies, 
fought  stag-beetles,  and  flown  Hidoons ;  but  I  am  the  last  boy  in  the 
world  to  boast  of  my  achievements. 
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Bt  ANNE   BOWKAK. 
GHAPTEK  III. — THE  TEBEOBS   OF  UUIK   ISLAND. 

'<  A    LOT  of  aavageB  cm  the  beach,  wit^L  a  canoe  to  c^rry  them  off!*' 


Hanjy  ^'  but,  Dick,  irell  die  game — ^we  .woni  be  roasted 
•HTe." 

Hany^fl  irords  were  not  enoouraging — ^Dick  felt  pandysed — ^he  was 
no  coward ;  but  there  was  something  ^ileebling  in  theyezy  idea  of  being 
roasted  alive,  fie  ahfaddered — then  his  head  turned  giddy,  but  he 
reoofered  to  snatch  up  his  gun  and  say-^ 

"Hnnji  ni  never  see  you  put  down  by  any  dog  living^  We're  equal 
to  a  dozen  chafps  that's  soft  and  white-livered.     Let's  go  at  'em  1 " 

''Wait  a  bit,  old  fellow ! "  answered  he,  ''  they  seem  to  have  no  more 
than  spean  and  axes ;  we  must  give  them  a  taste  of  gunpowder,  and  it 
nasf  put  them  to  flight" 

"  Zhen,  Hairy,  I  say,  well  not  be  the  lads  to  strike  the  first  blow ! " 
said  I>iek.  **  Maybe,  they  may  mean  us  no  harm,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  sleep  with  Mood  on  our  conscienoe.  Iiot's  see  first  what  they're  after." 

TUtell  you  what  they're  after!"  answered  he;  ''they're  making 
to  this  Teiy  wood  with  axes^  and  we  must  never  run." 

"Not  we  !"  said  Dick,  "but  maybe  they  may  be  coming  on  for 
lungfat  worse  than  to  fell  wood,  and  they've  as  much  right  to  that  as 
we  have ! " 

Still  tiie  young  men  continued  to  retreat ;  but  as  they  turned  on  a 
more  open  spot  they  were  again  exposed  to  the  observation  of  the  natives, 
vho  hailed  their  appearance  with  a  wild  yeU. .  But  at  the  moment  the 
%;itive  deer  croesed  just  between  them,  and  Harry,  impatient  to  display 
his  power,  fired  upon  it,  the  deer  fell  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  the  savages, 
^ho,  with  a  loud  cry,  turned  and  fled  with  ctismay  to  their  canoe,  and 
the  hoys  had  soon  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  paddling  off  the  coast 

"Wasn't  that  a  grand  dodge,  Dick  I "  said  Harxy.  "  We've  given  the 
fdlowB  a  frj^t  they  won't  get  over  in  a  hurry,  and  we  shall  beg  our  deer 
into  the  hsrgain.    Let  us  go  and  carry  it  off." 

They  deaoended  to  the  beach  for  their  deer — a  fine  animal,  and  found, 
hesides,  a  pile  of  long  bamboo  canes,  probably  meant  for  the  handles  of 
^Mtts^  some  ropes  of  twisted  cocoa-nut  fibrq,  and  im  uxm  axe,  a  real 
treasure. 
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"  How  shall  we  get  aU  these  things  carried  oflF  V*  feaid  Harry. 

Dick  was  silent  and  looked  disturbed,  and  Qany  went  on — 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  it's  all  fiadr  spoils  of  conquest,  foo*— come  in  finely 
in  the  hour  of  need,  for  how  could  we  have  got  on  without  an  axe  1 — ^we 
have  no  chance  of  bidlding  a  hut  without  it — ^let  us  borrow  it^  anyhow. 
Then  these  bamboos  would  come  in  useful,  too  !  " 

The  bamboos  might  easily  be  replaced,  so  Dick  agreed  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  carry  them  off,  but  certainly  a  good  deal  of  difficulty. 
They  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  encampment^  and  had 
already  filled  their  bags  with  fruit  and  birds,  besides  the  deer,  which 
Dick  now  shouldered.  However,  they  bound  up  the  bamboos  in  a 
huge  sheaf,  with  the  axe  safely  in  the  midst^  and  between  them 
managed  to  drag  or  bear  their  burthen  through  the  woods  to  the  tent 
Teny  had,  however,  tracked  them,  and  met  them  half  way,  and  his 
assistance  was  not  despised.  Dick  and  Ellen  undertook  to  skin  and  cat 
up  the  deer,  while  Terry  plucked  the  birds,  which,  with  the  spicy  coat  of 
the  nutmeg  and  some  grains  of  rice,  made  an  excellent  stew. 

''  Musha !  sure  wasn't  it  a  blessed  day  that  the  foot  of  us  stepped  on 
this  same  land  of  plinty  !  '*  exclaimed  Ellen,  ''and  niver  axed  to  pay  a 
penny  in  the  world,  at  all,  at  all !  Sure,  yer  honners,  wouldn't  it  be  a 
beauti^l  thing  altogether  to  be  getting  shipwrecked  in  this  same  garden 
of  the  world,  barring  Teddy  himself,  the  darlin',  being  missinft  worra ! " 

The  boys  did  not  choose  to  disturb  the  cheerful  contentment  of  Ellen,  by 
raising  her  alarm  about  the  savages ;  and  she  evidently  lo<^ed  on  the  axe 
as  part  of  the  wreck,  when  she  saw  her  protectors  rise  next  morning  with 
the  light,  to  begin  to  test  their  new  prize. 

*'  I'm  thinking,  Harry,"  said  Dick,  '<  we'd  safer  look  out  a  bit  'afore 
we  start  on  a  hut.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  an  island,  so  and  good,  there's 
no  getting  away  from  it ;  but  we're  not  sure  yet  that  it  mayn't  be  a  part 
of  some  great  countiy,  and  then  I'd  say  we'd  as  well  be  moving  on." 

''  Where  could  we  be  better  % "  replied  Harry,  impatiently.  ''  It's  sure 
to  be  a  savage  country,  if  it  be  either  Borneo  or  Australia ;  but  I  tell 
you  what,  I  don't  mind  taking  a  stretch  round  the  coast  to  survey  our 
kingdom,  and,  if  it  does  turn  otit  a  small  island,  we  can  do  it  before 
night ! " 

So  it  was  agreed,  and  Teny  was  allowed  to  aooompany  them.  They 
made  a  hearty  breakfast,  took  guns  and  bags,  and  passed  down  the  wood 
to  the  spot  from  which  Mackenzie  had  sailed,  proposing  to  make  it  their 
starting-point,  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  under  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
and  to  rest  in  the  burning  hours  of  mid-day. 

It  was  very  difficult  to '  make  way  along  the  shore,  where  in  many 
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places  the  trees  grew  down  even  into  the  sea,  and  they  calculated  that 
they  completed  little  more  than  one  mile  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  hour  they  reached  the  spot  where  they  had  seen  the  savages,  and 
found  all  as  still  as  they  left  it.  Here  they  rested  an  houi*,  and  then, 
though  the  sun  was  still  scorchiligy  they  went  on  through  thickets  and 
jungles  swarming  with  noisy  birds,  imtil,  greatly  wearied,  they  were 
arrested  by  a  huge  cliff  running  out  into  the  sea,  and  at  present,  from 
the  state  of  the  tide,  perfectly  impassable. 

They  sat  down  to  wait  for  ebb  tide,  collected  oysters,  and  with  the 
biscuits  they  had  brought  refresh^  themselves,  and  lay  down  under  the 
shadow  of  the  lock  to  sleep  until  they  were  able  to  turn  round  the 
headland  ;  then  they  found  themselves  in  a  small  bay,  running  deep  into 
the  land,  and  about  half-a-mile  across,  where  it  was  guarded  by  another 
jutting  rock.  They  continued  to  walk  over  the  now  uncovered  strand, 
close  to  the  cliffs,  and  found  piles  of  wreck  lying  ;  but  the  object  that 
most  attracted  them  wa^  a  boat,  lying  bottom  uppermost  on  the  rocky 
beach,  which  they  recognized  to  be  the  jolly-boat  of  the  lost  vessel,  which 
went  out  with  the  first  party. 

''  Here's  a  prize ! "  cried.  Harry.  "  Well  fit  her  up  as  a  plea8ure-3racht, 
and  sail  round  our  island  at  our  ease.     Let  us  see  if  she  be  sound.'' 

They  righted  the  boat,  and  examined  it  thoroughly.  There  were  some 
damages,  certainly,  but  they  were  chiefly  above  the  water-dip,  and  might 
he  perhaps  repaired.  In  one  locker,  tightly  hasped  down,  they  found 
hammer,  naiils,  and  caulking,  ready  for  accidents ;  in  another,  fitted  as 
a  hottle-cafle^  were  several  bottles,  which,  well  corked  and  fixed  in  their 
places,  had  not  suffered  in  their  inverted  position.  The  boys  soon  found 
a  piece  of  drift  wood  suitable  for  their  purpose,  and  Dick,  who  was 
tolerably  skilled  in  mechanic  arts,  patched  and  caulked  the  boat.  Then 
amongst  the  wreck  they  found  several  oars,  more  or  less  serviceable,  and 
with  some  difficulty,  as.  the  tide  was  down,  they  drew  the  boat  to  water, 
Uumched  it,  and  taking  up  their  oars,  resolved  to  complete  their  survey 
by  Hie  sea. 

They  had  to  row  out  to  deep  water,  in  oi*dev  to  round  rhe  next  head- 
land, and  then  came  on  a  bare  rocky  strand,  along  which  they  had  not 
long  rowed  before  they  discovered  it  to  be  the  very  spot  where  they  had 
been  landed,  and  only  divided  by  the  next  cliff  from  their  starting-point 
in  the  morning. 

"Here  we  are,  my  boys  !"  cried  Hany,  *' we've  done  the  thing  in 
style.  Now  for  my  report : — an  island,  about  seyen  or  eight  miles  in 
dreomference ;  most  part  of  the  coast  dangerous ;  \minhabited,  except 
by  casual  visitors ;  and  now  in  possession  of  the  valiant  Messrs.  Upton 
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and  Meadows,  who  have  named  it — ^what  shali  we  say,  Dick  1    Lark 
Idand^  I  propose,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  end  of  oar  lark ! '' 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  Dick ;  *'  we  needn't  stay  here  nnleas  we 
like ;  this  boat  is  as  good  as  Mackenzie's.  Bat  we'll  try  how  we  get  on 
at  Lark  Island." 

"  Plase,  yer  honners  ! "  said  Terry,  "  will  it  be  a  beer-barrel  I'm  seeing 
rowling  yonder  1 " 

There  was  certainly  a  large  hogshead  lying,  not  rolling,  on  the  beach, 
and  they  were  tempted  to  row  ashore  to  take  the  heavy  cask  into  the 
boat ;  and  then,  turning  the  cliff,  they  landed  at  the  spot  from  whenioe 
they  set  out,  and  drew  np  their  boat  into  a .  leafy  concealment  beneath 
the  mangrove  trees.  Terry  looked  proudly  at  his  prisse,  the  hogshead, 
and  said,  "  Will  we  rowl  it  up  bank  to  mother,  yer  honners  %  " 

''  That*8  not  possible,"  replied  Dick.  '^  It's  not  liquor — we'd  better 
knock  in  the  head  and  see  what  we'^e  got,  before  we  bother  about  it" 

This  was  soon  done,  and  the  exultation  of  T^ry  passed  all  bounds 
when  it  was  found  to  be  filled  with  potatoes,  in  good  condition. 

''  Musha !  musha  ! "  cried  he,  "  sure  wouldn't  it  be  my  hiok,  and  the 
&mine-faTer  niver  comin'  at  all,  at  all !  in  regard  to  no  stint ;  pxatees 
for  iyer  !    Sure,  thin,  yer  honners  would  niver  be  laving  this  aamef  " 

"  Well  !**  said  Harry,  "  as  we  have  killed  no  game,  we  can't  do  better 
than  fill  our  bags  with  potatoes,  for  we  shall  never  be  able  to  take  the 
hogshead  up  to  the  tent." 

''  Better  let  it  bide  where  it  is,"  said  Dick.  ^'  Who  knows  how  soon 
we  may  have  to  take  to  the  boat  ourselves  1  and  it  would  be  no  bad 
thing  to  have  our  potatoes  on  board." 

"  Who  could  live  on  xK>tatoes,  old  fellow,"  replied  Harry,  "  with  no 
means  to  cook  them  ? " 

'^  We  might  ship  a  broad  flag-stone  to  make  a  fire  on,"  said  Dick)  ''and 
roast  our  potatoes ;  but  there's  time  to  think  of  that  after,  and  now  the 
dark  is  coming  on  like  a  shot,  as  it  always  does  here." 

It  was  true  that  the  sudden  night  of  these  regions  had  surprised  them, 
and  they  proceeded  through  their  now  well-trodden  path  up  the  wood,  as 
speedily  as  their  heavy  loads  of  guns  and  bags  would  permit.  Before 
they  reached  the  tent  they  were  terrified  to  bear  the  shiieks  of  the 
fiunily,  blended  with  a  hoarse  roaring,  and,  forgetting  all  weariness,  tbey 
hurried  forward,  to  see  Ellen,  with  her  hair  dishevelled,  clasping  one  of 
her  babes,  and  brandishing  a  long  bamboo  cane,  as  if  fighting  with  some 
xmseen  enemy. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  the  youths,  she  cried  out  in  frantic  tones,  *^  It's  in 
the  three,  heis^-the  villain  of  the  world  !     Won't  it  be  the  .pair  of 
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twins  liell  be  wuLtm'y  the  spalpeen,  and  he  atin'  up  the  flower  of  them, 
iihe  darlin'  1  Worra,  wona !  sore,  thin,  jer  homien  will  niver  be  lookin^ 
on  the  mnxtheiin'  baste,  patient,  and  niver  shootin'  yer  gons  into  his 
ugly  skin,  the  thafe  !" 

In  the  darimess,'  it  was  some  minnfaw  before  the  boys  made  out  the 
hideous  fiu>e  of  a  baboon  gxinning  among  the  bcaadies  of  the  mango-tree, 
and  then,  to  their  horror,  they  saw  diat  the  beast  held  one  of  the  infEoitB, 
idiioh  it  was  fondling  in  an  uncouth  way,  while  the  tenified  child 
shrieked  at  the  caresses  of  its  ^frightful  nurse.  The  animal  had  perched 
on  a  bnoudi  beyond  the  reach  of  the  youtiis,  and  they  could  not  shoot 
wxthont  danger  to  the  chikL  They  were  distressed  and  perplexed :  Harry 
flung  potatoes  to  induce  it  to  reiinquidi  its  hold ;  but  it  caught  them  dex- 
terously in  its  huge  mouth,  and  only  clasped  the  bsbe  closer  to  its  rough 
breast.  Hiere  was  something  ludicrous^  though  tenibfe,  in  die  sight. 
Didctxsed  to  reach  the  hind  legs  of  the  beast  with  a  burxung  brand, 
matched  from  the  Are;  but  it  merely  removed  to  another  perch,  chattering 
and  roaring. 

*^  Would  jee  homier  be  lennin'  me  the  hammer  1 ''  said  Terry  to  Dick, 
who  had  farooght  away  that  valuable  tool  from  the  boat. 

Possessed  of  the  hammer,  the  boy,  deaf  to  the  injunctions  of  his 
fliends,  stealthily  dimhed  the  tree  at  some  distance  ficom  ^the  perch  of 
the  babocm,  whileHaiTy  and  Didc,  fearing  an  attack  on  the  oousageous 
hd,  eDdeavonred  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  beast  from  the  ruatHng 
floond  by  throwing  atones,  shouting  loudly,  and  threatening  witii  the 
gm,  which  they  feared  to  Are ;  but  at  every  attempt  against  it,  the 
cnSSf  beast  lifted  the  babe,  and  menaced  them  with  ^ging  it  down, 
which  from  that  height  must  have  destroyed  it. 

Wilh  wondecfnl  agiUty  and  caution  Terry  continued  to  crawl  along 
the  branches  until  he  got  behind  the  baboon ;  then,  lifting  up  the  heavy 
hammer  with  both  hands,  he  smote  the  beast  on  the  head.  It  uttered 
a  fri|^t£al  scream^  and  the  lad  caught  the  habeas  it  was  falling  from  its 
grup^  and  with  one  hand  swung  himself  to  the  ground,  the  heavy  body 
of  the  stunned  animal  &lling  at  the  same  time;  To  make  sure  of  the 
eneny,  Hairy  shot  it  through  the  head,  while  the  excited  mother  was 
eadeanroiarisg  to  pacify  the  rescued  child. 

But  while  they  were  rejoicing  in -the  belief  that  ail  danger  was  over, 
they  wvDe  alarmed  by  sounds  of  hoaise  cries,  and  saw  six  or  eight  large 
baboons  come  forward  to  the  lipot  where  their  companion  ky  dead. 
WUh  gestures  of  rage  mingled  with  grief,  they  grinned  frightfully  as 
Ihey  drew  up  to  attack  the  lads ;  Ellen  and  her  young  children 
having  .fled   to   the    shelter   of  the   tentv     The  beasts  commenced 
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the  battle  by  ai*miiig  themselves  with  large  stones,  which  they 
htirled  at  the  enemy  with  such  force,  that,  if  they  had  not  avoided 
them,  the  consequences  must  have  been  fatal,  and  they  saw  that  they 
must  defend  themselves  in  earnest. 

"  ELit  the  big  fellow !  he's  the  leader,^'  cried  Harry  to  his  friend,  and 
they  both  fired  at  the  beast,  which  fell  dead ;  Hany  fired  his  second 
barrel  with  effect,  and  the  whole  troop  fled  in  dismay,  leaving  the  two 
dead  animals  on  the  field,  and  the  conquerors  &r  from  feeling 
comfortable. 

Not  even  the  delight  of  recovering  her  child  unhurt,  or  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  dearly-loved  x>otatoe8,  could  tranquilluBe  Ellen ;  and  the 
good  supper  "of  stewed  venison,  which  she  had  prepared  for  the  boys,  lost 
half  its  relish  from  this  untoward  adventure. 

"  They  certainly  are  an  ugly  crew  to  live  among,"  said  Dick. 
"  What  think  you,  Harry  %  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  set  on  to 
build  a  hut  with  savages  on  one  side  of  us,  and  on  the  other  brutes  like 
these,''  kicking  the  dead  animal. 

They  were  immense  creatures,  nearly  black,  with  fierce  vindictive 
faces,  and  the  huge  pouches  in  the  cheeks  which  distinguish  the  baboon 
tribe. 

"  But  you  must  understand,  Dick,"  said  Harry,  "  that  this  fellow  is 
not  strictly  a  baboon.  I  have  his  picture  in  my  Natural  History ;  he  is 
the  Black  Jlfacaqm.  What  a  big  beast !  I'd  hardly  like  to  stand  up 
with  him  in  a  fair  fight  The  worst  is,  more  of  the  tribe  may  come 
on  us  in  the  night,  so  we  shall  have  to  keep  up  a  watch ;  that  will  be  a 
^*eat  bore,  when  we  are  only  two  men,  or  three,  even  if  we  give  the  lad 
Terry  a  turo." 

'<  Terry  was  the  champion  in  this  fight ;  give  him  his  due,  Hany/' 
«aid  Dick. 

'*  Well,  it  was  a  plucky  dodge,  I  will  say,"  replied  Harry ;  <'  and  I 
don't  think  it's  of  any  use  staying  here  to  be  set  upon  by  those  bold 
ugly  brutes ;  so,  to-mor]^>w,  we  must  really  think  about  the  boat  Now 
let  us  eat  our  supper,  Ellen." 

*'  Sure,  thin,  won't  yer  honners  be  helpin'  me  first  to  trail  away  the 
dead  corpses,"  answered  Ellen,  *'  seein'  their  people  will  be  all  gatherin' 
up,  in  regard  of  wakin'  their  dead  this  same  night ;  and  we,  iveiy  soul 
livin'  be  kilt  with  the  fright,  barrin'  we're  aten  up  livin',  and  niver 
settin'  eyes  on  Teddy  no  more,  musba  !  the  darUn  1 ! " 

It  seemed  that  the  ferocious  beast  had  taken  advantage  of  Bllen 
being  engaged  in  her  cookery  to  cany  off  the  babe,  which  was  cmwling 
on  the  toif^  probably  mistaking  it  for  one  of  its  own  race.    Now,  after 
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supper,  she  carefollj  collected  her  children  round  her  in  the  tent,  while 
the  weaiy  boys,  after  their  day  of  toil,  were  compelled  to  watch  in  turns, 
gun  in  hand,  but  fortunately  without  disturbance. 

Next  morning,  after  break&st,  the  whole  &mily  set  out  to  the  beach, 
Ellen  being  afi^d  to  be  left  alone  with  her  children ;  but  the  boys,  Dau 
and  Rory,  already  accustomed  to  work  and  to  wander,  trotted  along 
briskly,  Dan  crying  out, — 

"  Will  I  be  takin'  Mary  the  twin,  mother ;  seein'  Terry  the  boy  i» 
carryin'  the  bags,  and  the  axe,  and  the  big  post,  himself  1  *' 

The  big  post  was  the  mast  of  the  boat,  which  was  once  more  transported 
to  the  shore,  to  try  if  it  could  be  made  serviceable  to  the  boat ;  and, 
with  some  little  trouble,  the  boys  succeeded  in  accommodating  it  to  their 
little  vessel.  '  Only  three  of  the  oars  they  had  picked  up  were  in  sound 
condition ;  but,  among  the  wreck  at  the  spot  where  the  savages  had 
•landed,  Teny  declared  he  had  seen  some  lying.  Dick  was  therefore  left 
to  guard  the  woman  and  children  while  the  lad  and  Harry  went  off  in 
search  of  tiie  oars ;  they  found  many  broken  as  they  proceeded,  but  these 
they  had  not  tools  or  skill  to  repair,  so  they  left  them.  Then  they  came 
on  a  small  barrel,  still  fOLted  with  rum,  and  perfectly  sound ;  this  Harry 
looked  on  as  a  treasure,  for  he  propos^  to  start  the  rum  into  the  sea, 
and  roll  off  the  cask  to  fill  with  fresh  water  at  the  stream.  Terry  stared 
at  this  proposal,  and  said, — 

*'  Musha !  yer  honner,  wouldn't  Dennis  Moriarty  at  the  shebe^i  be 
the  man  to  put  down  gowld  itself  for  this  same  rum,  in  regard  to  the 
&ir ;  and  he  niver  tumin^  it  out  to  pison  the  fishes  at  all,  at  all,  seeing 
he'd  be  getting  the  pennies  for  the  sups,  sure  wouldn't  he  ! " 

But  the  mm  was  poured  out,  and  the  cask  left  until  they  returned, 
and  they  continued  their  search  nearly  to  the  landing-place  of  the 
savages  before  they  succeeded  in  picking  up  three  sound  oars  from 
amidst  the  mountains  of  wreck. 

**  These  will  do,  Terry,"  said  Hany,  after  a  thorough  investigation ; 
'^  now  let  us  turn  back  for  our  cask." 

"  Flase,  thin,  will  yer  honner  be  telling  me,"  said  the  boy,  in  a  tone 
of  dismay,  '^  would  it  be  the  big  bastes  swimmin'  out  over  the 
sayl" 

Hany  started  when  he  saw  that  the  objects  which  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  boy  were  three  canoes,  filled  with  naked  savages^ 
rapidly  approaching  the  old  landiug-place.  He  drew  away  the  boy, 
without  delay,  under  the  shadow  of  the  cUff,  where  he  hoped  they  might 
escape  notice,  and  told  him  they  must  hurry  back  with  all  speed,  for 
these  men  were  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  ferocious  be&sts. 
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"  Worra !  would  we  be  miming  away,  yer  bonner,  and  me  havin'  this 
same  big  oar  and  letting  the  spalpeens  teeste  the  shilialay  and  the  gim 
that  shoots  right  and  left,  and  niver  missin'  man  nor  baste,  in  regard 
to  yer  honner  knowin'  its  ways — sure  thin  we'd  nirer  ran  at  all, 
at  all ! " 

But  Hany  knew  that  the  gun  and  the  i^lkla  would  be  insafficient 
to  drive  off  such  a  host ;  and  he  would  not  relax  speed  until  they 
reached  the  empty  rum-cask,  which  they  rolled  before  them  to  the  boat, 
returning  much  sooner  than  Dick  expected. 

After  telling  his  Mend  of  the  aniyal  of  the  savages,  Harry  added, 
<*  It's  no  good  loitering  h^^  Dick.  The  boat  is  sea-worthy ;  I  think  we 
can  sail  her ;  we  have  a  &ir  lot  of  provisions,  and,  if  we  can't  hit  on 
Australia,  there  are  crowds  of  islands  in  this  sea,  and  we  may  sorely  land 
on  one  quieter  than  this.     What  say  you,  old  man  ?"  * 

"  There's  them  storms,*'  observed  the  prudent  Dick. 

"  Of  course,  I  know  there  may  be,"  replied  Hanry ;  '^  but  we  may  not 
fidl  in  with  a  gale  on  the  sea,  and  if  we  stay  here  we  most  fall  in  with 
savages  or  maoaques  !  and  I'd  Hke  to  know  which  wcrakL  be  worst  ?" 

Dick  groaned.  **  Fm  feared,  Harry,  it's  a  judgment  on  me.  I  cmghtn't 
to  have  run  off  from  the  old  man." 

"  What  bosh !  Didn't  he  bid  you  begone  1  *•  replied  Harry.  "  Now 
don't  you  turn  spooney  when  we  have  all  these  brats  on  our  hands.  We 
need  be  plucky,  or  how  can  we  take  care  of  them,  and  fill  their  gapbg 
mouths  1  A  heap  of  chaffing  I  should  get  from  my  old  chums  if  they 
knew  I  was  guardian  to  Mrs.  Byrne  and  fiunily.  Come,  Terry,  my  boy, 
we  can  get  work  out  of  you ;  help  to  sling  the  cask  up  to  the  stream  and 
fill  it ;  and  then  we  must  haul  down  the  sail  that  the  greedy  Seotchflian 
wanted  to  prig.  Don't  you  get  into  a  fright,  Ellen ;  no  baboons  will 
visit  you  in  the  boat ;  And  you,  Dan,  make  a  fire  to  boil  meat»  and  rio^ 
and  potatoes,  to  victual  us  for  the  voyage." 

"  Sure,  thin,  yer  honners  will  niver  be  sailin*  off  agin  over  the  black 
.say,"  said  Ellen,  "  and  Teddy,  the  darlin',  niver  knowin'  it  at  all ;  and 
how  wOl  he  be  findin^  us  on  the  say,  worra !" 

"  We'll  go  to  Teddy,  EUen,"  rejiied  Harry,  "if  it  please  God  to  direct 
us  in  the  right  track ;  now  we  must  run." 

The  empty  cask,  swung  on  a  rope,  was  not  difficult  to  haul  up  to  the 
water,  but,  when  filled,  was  not  so  easy  to  lower  to  the  boat ;  bat  th^ 
managed  to  embark  it  safely.  They  brought  down  also  the  venison,  the 
biscuit,  and  the  cooking  utensils ;  the  sail,  and  all  the  rest  of  their 
property.  They  were  not  experienced  sailors  ;  but,  from  observing  the 
men  on  their  voyage  oiit,  they  knew  how  everything  ought  to  be  done. 
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It  took  xnadi  time,  however,  before  they  got  up  the  sail  to  tiieir 
flUis&ctioii. 

Then,  after  Ellen  had  broiled,  roasted,,  and  boiled  a  considerable 
quantity  of  provisions,  they  commenced  to  stow  it.  They  filled  one 
locker  with  potatoes,  besides  those  which  were  cooked ;  the  water-cask 
and  the  biscuit,  with  as  much  cooked  meat  as  would  keepv.while  it  was 
untainted,  and  their  remaining  property,  were  neatly  arranged,  and 
finally,  EUen's  great  dread  lest  tKe  baboons  should  be  watching  her 
^'pair  of  twins  "  from  the  *'  threes,"  decided  them  to  aail  at  once. 

"  Moaha !  wonld  I  be  darin'  to  mate  Teddy,  for  fihame ! "  she  con- 
tinued, "  and  niver  showin'  him  his  own  ?  Sc^rra  iver  the/d  be  comin' 
at  the  darlins,  the  bastes ;  on  the  say,  in  regard  to  the  water  bein'  dape^ 
and  them  such  heavy  brutes,  and  niver  havin'  the  sinse  to  make  boats 
anyhow." 

And  so  it  was,  that  with  hearts  rather  relying  on  the  mercy  of  God 
than  on  their  own  skill,  the  eight  poor  castaways  launched  their  boat 
and  embarked,  and,  with  small  skill  in  navigation,  committed  themselves 
to  the  innumerable  perils  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  had  not  rowed  above 
a  hmidred  yards  out  to  get  into  deep  water,  when,  looking  towards  the 
north,  the  two  youths  saw  the  fleet  of  canoes  coasting  ftxmd  towards 
ihxm.  They  remained  stunned  and  silent  with  dismay  for  a  f&w  minutes, 
then  a  cry  of  terror  frran  EUen  roused  them. 

"  Wonra !  worra  I  will  they  be  wild  men  or  wild  bastes  1  Would  we 
be  sten  up,  yer  honnen  %  Sure^  thin,  in  regard  of  this  same  being  a 
ChiiBtian  boat,  we'll  be  mnnin'  faster  than  them  haythens  I " 

'<  There's  a  touch  of  wind  from  l^e  north-east,  Hairy,'*  said  Dick. 
''  Think  joa  we  hadn't  better  be  getting  up  that  sail  9  " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it^  old  chap,"  answered  Harry.  <'  We'll  do  our  best, 
and  there's  no  old  hands  here  to  be  chaffing  us  as  lubbers." 

Terry  was  no  mean  help,  and  amongst  them  they  got  the  sail' spread, 
but  not  before  the  canoes  had  approached  alarmingly  near,  and  had 
greeted  them  with  a  shower  of  arrows  which,  fortunately,  all  fell  short 
HappUy,  the  breeze  soon  filled  the  sail,  and  they  were  carried  rapidly 
from  the  land  and  from  their  enemies,  and  the  disappointed  savages,  finding 
they  had  no  longer  any  chance  of  coming  up  with  them,  discontinued 
the  chaae,  and  paddled  off  towards  the  soutL  Soon  after,  the  sudden 
dnknesB  fell,  and  the  youths  ventured  to  rest  on  their  oars  and  take 
«»ne  sleep,  allowing  the  boat  to  drift  with  the  gentle  breese. 

The  morning  woke  them  to  labour ;  they  were  already  out  of  sight  of 
their  island,  and  had  no  wish  to  go  farther  out  to  sea,  but  to  steer,  as 
veil  as  they  could,  directly   south.     They  ate  a  biscuit  and  a  slice  of 
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cooked  venison,  the  Irish  fiebmily  preferring  the  cold  potatoes,  and  each 
drank  a  cup  of  water,  which  had  still  a  flavour  of  rum,  not  unpleasant 
at  first,  but  which  in  the  end  became  disgusting  to  them.  Then  they 
worked  hard  until  the  scorching  sun.  compelled  them  to  lie  down  under 
the  shelter  of  cloaks  and  blankets,  Ellen  loudly  lamenting  the  umbrella 
left  in  the  sinking  ship. 

In  vain  they  looked  round  for  some  vessel  that  might  take  them  up ; 
OR  the  second  day,  near  a  small  island,  they  saw  a  fleet  of  canoes,  which 
they  carefully  shunned ;  and,  on  the  third  day,  at  a  great  distance,  they 
made  out  some  larger  boats,  with  men  in  bright  scarlet  dresses,  and 
these  Harry  believed  must  be  the  pirates  in  their  prahus,  of  which  he 
had  read  such  terrible  tales.  Of  course  they  kept  aloof  from  this 
dangerous  fleet,  and  trusted  their  humble  sail  might  escape  notice,  or  be 
despised  by  these  greedy  rovers. 

After  two  days  of  that  burning  climate,  their  meat  had  to  be  thrown 
overboard,  and,  after  five  day«  more  of  biscuit  and  water  only,  they 
began  to  be  very  weary  of  the  sameness  of  their  diet. 

Then,  as  they  sailed  very  near  to  a  richly-wooded  isle,  Harry,  who 
was  the  most  discontented  of  the  party,  proposed  that  they  should  land 
to  search  for  fruit,  eggs,  or  birds.  But  at  the  moment  night  fell,  so,  having 
moored  the  boat  to  one  of  the  mangrove-trees,  they  refreshed  themselves 
with  some  of  the  oysters  adhering  to  the  stems,  and  rested  in  the  boat. 

Early  in  th^  morning  they  landed,  and,  to  their  great  joy,  the  first 
tree  they  saw  was  the  oocoa-nut  palm,  the  huge  nuts  hanging  in  clustery 
fifty  feet  above  their  heads,  tempting  but  unattainable. 

«  We  cannot  manage  anyhow  to  climb  for  them,''  sighed  Dick  ;  "bat 
what  if  we  were  to  fire  a  shot  at  them  1 "  They  fired  at  the  lofty  crest 
of  the  palm  with  such  success  that  the  concussion  brought  down  three 
nuts,  one  being  immediately  opened  to  satisfy  the  children  with  the 
delicious  milk,  and  the  other  two  stored  in  the  lockers. 

By  this  time  Ellen  had  made  tea  for  them,  and  boiled  a  quantity  of 
eggs,  which  Terry  had  purloined  from  the  ducks'  nests  in  the  bamboo 
jungles.  After  this  grateful  refreshment,  Teny  set  out  for  the  young 
birds,  and  the  two  elder  youths  penetrated  a  mile  or  two  into  the  island 
to  gather  the  mangoes  and  bananas,  which  grew  in  great  profiision. 
They  were  about  to  return  with  their  prizes,  when  they  were  attracted 
by  a  light  smoke  to  turn  into  a  grassy  glade  in  the  wood,  and  were 
alarmed  to  find  the  smoking  embers  of  a  recent  fire,  while  around  lay 
many  bones,  which  Dick,  in  great  horror,  declared  were  "  human  bones ! " 

( To  be  caii^m^ed.) 
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WAS   RALEIGH   JUSTLY   EXECUTED? 

A  Paper  read  at  the  W — h — m  Debating  dvh,) 


-•o«- 


HAYE     chosen   for    my   lecture    this 
evening  a  subject  which  is  of  particular 
interest  to  all  Englishmen.    The  charac- 
ter of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  luus  been 
popular  with  most  writers ;  and  although 
some  historians  have  raised  their  power- 
ful pens  to  blacken  his  fair  &me,  yet 
they   have   never   succeeded    in    convincing   our 
countrymen  that  Raleigh  was  not  a  martyr,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Spain,  and  to  the 
weak-mindedness  of  one  of  the  feeblest  monarohs 
that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

Walter  Ealeigh  (the  shuttlecock  of  Fortune), 
who  rose  from  the  position  of  a  poor  country  squire 
and  a  gentleman  volunteer  until  he  became  a  great 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  found  himself 
at  her  decease  in  an  unenviable  position  at  the 
English  Court,  for  Cecil,  who,  even  before  the 
death  pf  the  queen,  had  corresponded  with  the  cowardly  King  James, 
fearing  that  between  him  and  his  once  intimate  friend  Sir  Walter 
there  might  eitist  too  close  a  rivalry  for  power,  did  all  he  could  to 
aggravate  the  prejudice  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  already  excited 
against  Raleigh  in  the  king's  mind.  Another  reason  for  causing  James 
to  dislike  Raleigh  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  both  he,  Lord  Cobham, 
and  others  united  to  force  the  king  to  sign  certain  articles,  one  of  which 
was  a  limitation  of  the  niimber  of  his  countrymen,  before  he  was  allowed 
to  ascend  the  throne.  A  much  less  acute  man  than  Raleigh  must  soon 
have  noticed  that  he  was  not  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  Court  of  the 
nodem  Solomon.  Not  only  was  he  removed  from  his  captaincy  of  the 
guards,  which  was  given  to  a  Scotchman,  but  he  was  soon  accused  of 
taking  part  in  a  plot  against  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  The  object 
of  the  plot — ^the  chief  parties  in  which  were  said  to  be  Raleigh,  Lord 
Cobham,  and  his  brother  George  Brooke — ^was  to  place  Arabella  Stuart, 
danghter  of  the  king's  uncle,  upon  the  English  throne,  by  the  aid  of  a 
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Spanish  army  and  Spanish  money.  The  whole  public  life  of  Raleigh 
plainly  shows  that  he  would  be  about  the  last  man  to  further  the  ends 
of  Spain,  and  ihe  Duke  of  Sully,  in  his  Memoirs,  tells  us  that  at  that 
very  time  Baleigb  informed  him  of  the  plans  of  the  Spanish  agents,  in 
their  endeavours  to  draw  that  ^nttxnardi  into  an  alliance  with  them 
iigainst  the  Courts  of  France  and  the  United  Provinces.  Ealeigh,  how- 
ever, was  arrested  for  writing  a  letter  to  Oobham  to  put  him  on  his 
guard,  and  both  these  men  were  committed  to  .tke  Tower. 

Oobham,  than  whom  a  greater  tmitor  never  lived,  was  the  ciiief 
witness  against  Raleigh.  When  this  fellow  -was  examined,  he  was 
diown  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Walter  to  Cecil,  hinting  that  Cobham 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  anA)«ssador.  This  so  alarmed 
the  coward,  that  he  then  revealed  what  he  snd  was  Raleigh's  project, 
and,  although  Raleigh  produced  a  note  written  by  Cobham  and  fully 
acquitting  Mm,  yet  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  brought  in  a  third  letter 
written  by  Cobham  the  night  before,  in  which  the  charge  was  repeated. 
On  the  17th.  of  November,  1603,.  at  Winchester,  Raleigh's  trial  took 
place.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  in  the  most  virulent  manner  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  brutal  passions  which 
he  there  showed  brand  his  name  with  eternal  infamy.  Lord  Campbell 
admits  that  his  coarse  conduct  towards  the  accused  has  not  only  brought 
permanent  disgrace  upon  himself,  but  upon  the  English  bar.  A  aliort 
account  of  his  address  will  amply  prove  the  trutli  of  this  charge. 

uUtomep-Genend :  "Tbou  art  the  most  vile  and  execrable  traitor 
that  ever  lived." 

Raleigh  :  "  You  speak  indiscreetly,  barbai*ously,  and  uncivilly.*' 

AUarMf/'General :  "I  want  words  sufficient  to  express  thy  viperou.^ 
treasons." 

Raleigh :  "  I  think  you  want  words  indeed,  for  you  have  spoken 
one  thing  half  a  dozen  times." 

AUome^'OenerxU :  "  You  are  an  odious  fellow ;  thy  name  is  hateful 
to  all  the  English  realm  for  thy  pride." 

RaUigh :  "It  will  go  near  to  prove  a  measuring-cast  between  you 
and  me,  Mr.  Attorney." 

AUametf-Oeneral :  "  Well,  I  will  now  make  it  appeacr  to  the  world 
that  there  never  lived  a  viler  viper  upon,  the  &ae  of  the  earth  than 
thou." 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  jnry  .returned  and  found  the 
prisoner  goUty,  and  he  was  senten^oed  to  vdie.  Some  of  the  'wretches 
were  afterwwrds  so  touched  in  their  oonsoienoe  that  ^hsf  aaked  pardon 
of  Raleigl^  upon  their  knees.    But  it  was  not  fated  that  the  good  knight 
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was  to  die  yet.  The  king,  than  whom  a  more  silly  monarch  nevei* 
8&t  on  this  thrcme,  determined  now  to  show  his  mercy  and  wisdom 
by  playing  with  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  men  he  had  condemned 
to  death.  First  he  brought  Cobham  and  some  other  traitors  to  the 
place  of  execution^  and  after  dragging  them  to  aoad  firo,  on  the  plea  that 
one  was  to  die  before  the  others,  he  .made  tham  all  meet  on  the 
scaffold,  and  after  they  had  assented  to  the  justice  of  their  sentence,  the 
sheriff  informed  them  that  the  king,  in  his  mercy,  had  given  them  their 
lives.  It  was  decided  that  lUdeigh  and  his  fellow-conspirators  were  to 
be  oonfined  in  the  Towar  during  the  king's  pleasure.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  royal  ingenuity  in  obtaining  full  confessions  from 
these  men,  and  his  clemency,  were  universally  applauded.  I  admit  the 
trick  was  ingenious  and  worthy  of  its  master,  but  of  his  clemency  I 
entertain  great  doubt ;  besides,  of  what  worth  could  a  confession  be 
obtained  under  such  circumstances  1  Granting  that  a  man  is  likely  to 
tell  the  truth  when  about  to  die,  what  faith  can  we  place  in  the  soleom 
asseverations  of  a  wretch  like  Cobham,  who  not  only  perjured  himself, 
but  behaved  like  a  cur  throughout  his  trial,  and  who  was  probably 
informed  that  he  would  not  suffer  1  One  important  £&ot  pleads  in  favour 
of  this  assertion.  Cobham  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Cecil,  who  was  at 
that  time  secretary  and  chief  favourite  of  tlie  king,  and,  above  all, 
Raleigh's  bitterest  enemy.  When,  therefore,  we  recollect  that  Ealeigh, 
on  the  evidence  of  such  a  villain  as  Cobham,  was  confined  in  the  Tower 
for  nearly  thirteen  years,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  iharshness  of  the 
decree.  Almost  all  historians  join  in  terming  the  trial  a  mockery.  All 
lawyers  admit .  that  the  evidence  brought  forwanl  was  of  the  flimsiest 
nature.  All  men  know  that  James,  prejudiced  by  Essex  and  Cecil, 
hated  JRaleigh  as  only  a  weak,  eowardly  wretch  can  hate  and  fear  an 
upri^t,  straightforward,  honest  man.  And  I  ask  you,  what  can  be  the 
opinion  of  every  sound  thinker  when  he  reads  thut  even  the  juiy — a  jury 
of  whose  sense  of  ju^ce  the  king  had  so  •small  an  (ipinion,  that  he  him- 
self prayed  never  to  be  tried  by  a  Middkaex  jury — fell  on  their  knees 
before  Baleigh  and  asked  pardon  for  the  verdict  tikey  had  given  1  The 
sentence  is  a  lasting  disgraoe  to  the  memory  of  that  king  who  had  so 
few  virtues  to  reconamend  him,  and  of  whose  weak-mindedness  we 
receive  an  additional  proof  in  the  way  in  which  he  allowed  his  traitorous 
favourites  to  gain  influence  over  him  in  ihe  case  just  cited. 

■One  wotlld  have  thought  that  iRaleigh's  enemies,  having  by  their 
machinations  and  &lse  plots  caused  him  to  be  immured  in  the  Tower 
dosing  the  king's  pleasore,  or,  in  other  words,  for  life,  would  have  been 
content  with  their  victory,  and  have  refrained  from,  heaping  any  further 
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indigniiy  on  the  good  man.  It  was  not  so.  On  his  committal  a  grant 
was  made  of  his  property  to  two  of  Yob  friends,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
distributed  amongst  his  creditors  and  familj.  Saleigh  possessed  a 
wealthy  estate  named  Sherboume,  a  grant  of  which  he  had  formerly 
obtained  from  Elizabeth,  and  settled  upon  his  eldest  son  Walter.  His 
enemies,  therefore,  now  caused  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  be  closely 
scrutinized,  and  as  the  clerk  who  had  engrossed  the  document  had 
omitted  one  word,  Sir  John  Popham,  the  Chief  Justice,  gave  it^  as  his 
opinion  that  the  deed  was  valueless  and  could  convey  nothing.  As  soon 
as  this  decision  was  known,  Robert  Oarr,  a  favourite  of  the  king,  and  as 
despicable  a  Scotchman  as  ever  walked  the  earth,  begged  it  frt>m  his 
i*oyal  patron,  and  actually  obtained  the  estate.  !Raleigh*s  noble  wife, 
who  had  received  permission  to  share  her  husband's  imprisonment, 
appealed  to  the  king  on  her  knees  against  this  gross  act  of  injustice,  but 
without  success,  the  foolish  king  only  answering,  '*  I  mun  have  the 
land  ;  I  mun  have  it  for  Carr." 

This  heartless  speech  roused  the  lion  in  the  high-spirited  lady,  and  on 
her  knees,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  she  implored  Heaven  to 
punish  those  who  had  thus  brought  her  and  her  children  to  ruin.  That 
this  prayer  was  only  too  truly  answered  is  well  known  ;  the  &ct  stands 
prominent  as  a  striking  instance  of  retributive  justice.  Carr  was  soon 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  His  life 
was  spared  by  the  king,  and  he  was  sent  to  his  house  in  the  country, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  loathing  and  loathed  by  the 
wretched  woman,  his  wife,  whose  husband  he  had  so  cruelly  slain.  The 
fate  of  the  Stuarts  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here  ;  the  noblest 
scion  of  that  race,  Henry,  the  friend  of  Raleigh,  a  young  prince  who,  if 
he  had  been  spared,  might  have  averted  the  calamity  of  the  civil  war, 
died  while  Raleigh  was  imprisoned,  and,  as  rumour  says,  by  poison. 

Raleigh,  rejoicing  in  the  companionship  of  his  beloved  wife,  now 
commenced  writing  his  great  book,  "The  History  of  the  World." 
Of  thL<}  wonderful  production  it  has  been  stated  that  it  is  a  work  of 
such  stupendous  labour  and  research,  of  such  extensive  language  and 
vigorous  genius,  that  in  his  own  and  every  succeeding  age,  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  it  has  excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
the  studious  and  learned.  Had  Raleigh  been  the  traitor  that  his 
enemies  said  he  was,  would  he  not  rather  have  passed  his  time  in 
fomenting  plots  against  his  foes  instead  of  occupying  himself  by  raising 
one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  genius  ever  built  by  man? 

At  length,  in  1614,  a  change  of  royal  favourites  induced  Raleigh's 
friends  to  believe  that  the  time  was  opportune  for  his  release. 
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Carr,  having  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  Villiers,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Buckingham  (whose  sole  merit  was  his  face),  was  the  chief  star  at 
Court,  and  to  him  a  bribe  of  £1,500  was  offered  for  the  liberty  of 
Raleigh,  who  not  only  longed  for  freedom,  but  was  anxious  to  take 
steps  in  strengthening  Guiana,  a  settlement  of  which  he  had  taken  pos- 
session for  Elizabeth  twenty  years  before.  Not  only  was  Ealeigh 
released,  but  the  greedy  king,  thirsting  for  the  possession  of  some  gold- 
mines'which  Sir  "Walter  believed  existed  in  Guiana,  gave  him  a  commis- 
sion, directed  to  "  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Knt.,"  constituting  him  not  only  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
enterprise,  but  also  governor  of  the  new  country,  with  authority  to  settle 
and  power  to  execute  martial  law,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  king's 
lieutenant-general,  by  sea  or  land,  was  entitled  to  exercise  it.  Raleigh 
now  devoted  all  his  time,  money,  and  energy  to  the  fitting  out  of  a  great 
expedition  ;  not  only  did  he  lay  out  his  own  fortune  in  the  furtherance 
of  this  scheme,  but  that  of  his  wife  also,  so  convinced  was  he  of  the 
existence  of  the  mines  in  question.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  his  great 
design  was  not  crowned  with  success — that  this  scheme,  the  end  of 
which  was  the  advantage  of  England,  was  frustrated  by  the  perfidious 
treachery  of  the  man  who  then  reigned  over  these  isles. 

Words  fail  me  to  describe  the  contempt  with  which  all  Englishmen 
must  regard  the  Scotch  pedant  James,  not  only  for  his  weak-mindedness, 
his  stupidity,  his  treachery,  but  also  for  his  want  of  feelings  of  humanity. 
Even  at  the  death  of  his  own  son  he  refused  to  allow  the  Court  to  wear 
mourning,  and  actually  ordered  hw  attendants  to  proceed  w^ith  the 
Christmas  entertainments,  which  were  in  progress  at  the  time  of  Prince 
Henry^s  demise.  Raleigh,  trusting  that  the  king  was  at  least  a  man  of 
common  honesty,  placed  in  his  hands,  before  starting,  the  plan  of  the 
expedition;  the  king  returned  this  trust  by  actually  presenting  to 
Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  this  very  plan,  although  the  expedi- 
tion was  itself  directed  against  Spain  ;  consequently,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  vessels  at  St.  Thomas,'  the  Spaniards  were  fully  prepared  to  resist 
the  force  which  Raleigh  had  sent  forward,  under  l^e  command  of 
Captain  Keymis.  In  the  engagement  that  followed,  Raleigh's  eldest  son 
and  the  Spanish  governor  were  slain,  an4  Ke3rmis  returned  to  the  fieet 
covered  with  the  opprobrium  of  defeat.  Nor  was  this  all :  Sir  Walter, 
naturally  enraged  at  the  unsuccess^l  attempt  that  had  been  made,  did 
not  hesitate  to  lavish  bitter  reproaches  upon  his  officer.  Captain 
Keymis,  the  faithful  follower  of  Raleigh  for  so  many  years,  was  so 
deeply  afflicted,  that  he  at  once  returned  to  his  cabin  and  shot  himself ; 
then,  doubting  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  he  thrust  a  long  knife  into 
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his  left  breast,  and  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart.     This  blow  completal 
Kaleigh  s  ruin.    The  Spaniards,  in  their  wildest  hopes,  could  never  have 
thought  that  he  would  have  fiedlen  so  completely  into  the  trap  that, 
thanks  to  the  perfidious  treachery  of  King  James,  they  had  laid  for  him. 
Poor  Sir  Walter,  stang  to  the  heart  with  the  dreadful  failure  of  his 
grand  scheme  and  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  was  forced,  by  a  mutiny 
among  his  metn,  at  once  to   return  to   our  English  shores.     On  hi» 
arrival,  Gondomar,  a  crafty,  subtle  Spaniard,  was  in  ecstasies  when  the 
tidings  of  Ilaleigh*s  defeat  were  brought  to  him.     Now  was  the  time 
for  the  Spaniards  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  man  who  in  the  pi^e- 
ceding  reign  had  so  often  humiliated  them ;   who,  in  company  witli 
Frobisher,  Hawkins,  Drake,  and  other  naval  heroes,  had  almost  swept 
their  shipping  from  the  seas,  ^nd  had  made  England  the  first  maritime 
power  in  the  world.     Bushing  into  the  king's  apartments,  the  Spamsli 
ambassador  shouted  in  the  royal  ears,   ^'  Firatas  !  piratas  !  piratas !  '* 
and  then  left  the  king's  presence  without  waiting  for  a  reply.     Such 
was  the  homage  in  which  this  besotted  monarch  was  held  by  the  ai^nd- 
ants  at  his  Court !    The  result  may  readily  be  imagined.    The  king,  who 
was  longing  to  make  a  match  between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infiinta, 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  offend  Spain,  and  was  even  willing  to  incur 
yet  further   indignity  rather  than   destroy  the  friendly  relationship 
that  existed  between  the  two  countries.     Urged  on  by  Gondomar,  who 
was  constantly  dinning  into  his  ears  the  word  "  piratas,"  he  at  once 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  his  detestation  of  Sir  Walter's  conduct, 
and  summoning  him  to  appear  before  the  CounciL     To  the  particularn 
of  Ealeigh's  attempted  escape  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  allusion.    Its 
success  was,  as  usual,  prevented  by  treachery,  and  so  sad  and  sickening 
are  these  different  acta  of  perfidy,  and  so  little  does  the  escape  affect  the 
debate  this  evening,  that  I  prefer  to  pass  over  it  altogether  :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  Baleigh  was  again  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  although 
he  had  many  powerful  Mends,  among  whom  was  even  the  qufeen,  yet 
her  intercession  had  no  avail  to  save  his  life.     So  convinced,  however, 
were  his  persecutors  of  the  weakness  of  their  case,  that  actually  two 
montns  were  occupied  in  deliberating  in  what  way  they  could  proceed 
against  him.     To  Sir  Thomas  Nelson,  keeper  of  the  State  papers,  wa.H 
assigned  the  odious  task  of  endeavouring  to  draw  firom  him  a  confession 
of  treasonable  intercourse  with  the  French  agenta     In  this,  however,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  he  signally  failed. 

About  the  middle  of  October  a  letter  arrived  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
expressing  a  wish  that  lUIeigh  should  be  executed  in  England  rather 
than  surrendered  to  him.  A  privy  seal  was  therefore  given  to  the 
judges  of  the  King\s  Bench,  commanding  them  to  proceed  against  him 
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under  the  former  sentence,  and  ou  the  28th  of  October,  1618,  Ealeigli' 
mts  wakened  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning-  and  conveyed  to  Wofitmin- 
ster.  Yelverton,  the  attorney-general,  called  for  execution,  observing, 
"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  hath  been  a  atatesman  and  a  man,  who,  in  regard 
to  his  parts  and-  quality,  is  to  be  pitied ;  he  has  been  a  star  at  which  the 
world  hath  gaaed.  But  staiB  may  fbll ;  nay,  they  must  £ei11  when  they 
trouble  the  sphere  in  which  they  abide/'  Being  asked  what  he  could 
say  why  judgment  should  not  be  awarded  against  him,  Raleigh  replied, 
that  "  he  hoped  the  judgment  he  received  to  die  so  long  since  could  not 
now  be  strained  to'  take  away  his  life,  since,  by  his  Majesty's  commis- 
sion for  hia  late  voyage,  it  was  implied  to  be  restored,  in  giving  him 
power,  as  marshal,  on  the  lifb  and  death  of  others,  and  since  he  under- 
took the  same  to  honour  his  sovereign,  and  to  enrich  his  kingdom  with 
gold,  whereof  this  hand,"  he%aid,  "  hath  found  and  taken  in  Guiana.'' 
He  would  have  gone  on,  but  Chief^justice  Montague  interrupted  him, 
telling  him  that  treason  was  not  pardoned  by  implication,  and  that  he 
must  say  something  else  to  the  purpose,  or  they  must  proceed  to  give 
execution.  Raleigh  replied,  "  If  your  opinion  be  so,  my  lord,  I  am 
satisfied,  and  so  put  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the  king,  who,  I  know,  is 
gracious ;  and,  under  favour,  I  must  say,  I  hope  he  will  be  pleased  to 
take  commiseration  on  me,  as  concerning  this  judgment  which  is  so  long 
past,  and  which,  I  Jthink,  here  ar6  some  could  witness  ;  nay,  his  Majesty 
was  of  opinion  that  I  had  hard  measure  therein."  The  plea  was  of  er- 
roled,  and  execution  was  granted  for  the  next  day,  when  the  aged 
warrior  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  in  Old  Palace  YaixL  I  have  no 
wish  to  linger  over  the  details  of  his  death.  He  died  like  a  true  hero, 
and  "  every  man,"  says  a  witness,  "  who  saw  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  die, 
said  it  was  impossible  to  show  more  decorum,  courage,  or  piety,  and 
that  his  death  would  do  more  hturt  to  the  faction  that  sought  it,  than 
ever  his  life  could  have  done." 

Before  I  commence  the  concluding  section  of  my  argument,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  words  of  a  great  historian  on  the  subject  of  his 
execution  : — "  Raleigh's  death  is  an  indelible  stain  on  the  character  of 
the  king,  who  betrayed  him  to  the  Spaniards,  and  then  put  him  to 
death,  after  he  had  virtually  pardoned  him,  and  on  a  charge  of  which 
he  must  have  known  him  innocent." 

It  now  becomes  my  task  to  ascertain  how  far  Gondomar  was  justi- 
fied in  accusing  Raleigh  of  piracy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thin 
was  the  sole  cause  of  his  death.  If,  then,  I  can  prove  that  he  in  no 
way  was  guilty  of  the  act  of  which  he  was  accused,  I  presume  that 
Qohody  will  be  inclined  to  gainsay  the  terms  of  the  resolution  I  am 
desirous  of  passing  this  evening. 
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Raleigh  had  in  the  preceding  reign  taken  posdesBion,  in  the  name  of 
England,  of  the  territoiy  where  he  imagined  was  situated  the  gold  mine, 
which  was  the  object  of  his  search,  and  was,  thei'efore,  plainly  only 
going  to  claim  for  his  country  what  justly  belonged  to  her.  Indeed, 
Kaleigh  declared  that  Gondomar  had  only  complained  against  him, 
in  order  to  prevent  him  complaining  against  the  Spaniards^  when, 
landing  his  men  on  a  territory  appertaining  to  the  crown  of  England, 
they  wei'e  invaded  and  slain  before  any  violence  was  offered  to  the 
Spaniards  ;  and,  again,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  man  can  justly  be  called 
a  pirate,  who  sails  under  the  king's  commission  and  authority,  and  par- 
ticularly when  the  king  himself  stipulates  that  he  is  to  have  a  fifth  of 
the  gold  and  silver  thence  imported.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
king  murdered  Raleigh  because  his  plot  failed.  Had  it  been  successful, 
James  (a  Scotchman,  remember)  would  haniB  been  too  well  pleased  with 
the  money  [thus  acquired  to  care  a  fig  for  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Spaniards.  Besides,  if  Raleigh  was  guilty  of  piracy,  how  comes  it  that 
he  was  not  tried  for  that  offence  1  James  knew  well  that  no  jury  would 
have  convicted  him  for  sacking  St.  Thomas.  Even  Hume,  who  hs^ 
done  his  utmost  to  blacken  the  character  of  Raleigh,  and  whose  absurd 
panegyrics  on  the  contemptible  monarch  men  only  laugh  at,  admits  the 
point ;  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  sole  argument  upon  which  the  case  can 
turn.  The  sacking  of  St.  Thomas  was  the  only  act  pf  Raleigh's  expedi- 
tion ;  and  if,  then,  even  his  enemies  admit  that  for  this  he  could  .not 
possibly  be  tried,  for  what  offence  was  he  executed  1 

The  gross  injustice  of  carrying  into  force  a  sentence  passed  sixteen 
years  previous,  and  which  the  king's  commission  must  have  annulled, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  dilated  on.  Besides,  had  Raleigh  felt  inclined, 
he  might,  by  another  bribe  of  X700,  have  obtained  his  full  pardon  on 
his  release  from  the  Tower.  He  was  not  at  all  desirous  of  thus  wasting 
his  money,  for  Lord  Bacon,  whom  he  consulted  on  the  point,  thus 
addressed  him  : — "  Spare  your  purse  in  this  pai'ticular,  for  upon  my  life 
you  have  sufficient  pardon  for  all  that  is  past  already,  the  king  having, 
under  his  broad  seal,  made  you  admii*al  of  your  fleet,  and  given  you 
power  of  the  martial  law  over  your  officers  and  soldiers."  When  we 
consider  that  Lord  Bacon  held  the  high  office  of  chancellor,  nobody  wiJl 
be  bold  enough  to  gainsay  his  opinion  upon  such  a  simple  point  of  law. 
But  even  if,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  this  argument  ad  absurdum,  I 
admit  that  the  king  was  justified  in  the  course  that  he  adopted,  it  then 
remains  for*me  to  prove  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  perfectly  innocent 
of  participation  in  the  plot  for  which  he  was  first  condemned  to  death. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  mind  of  the  weak-minded  monarch  had 
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been  prejudiced  against  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  by  the  traitorous  favourites 
of  Elizabeth,  and  that  he  at  once  feared  the  plain,  straightforward  man, 
who  was,  as  Aubrey  says,  "  a  man  every  way  that  a  prince  woidd  be 
afraid  of  than  ashamed/'  When  James  feared  a  man,  in  accordance 
with  his  cowardly  and  suspicious  nature,  he  neglected  no  plan  to  get 
rid  of  him.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  removed  Baleigh  from  his 
captaincy  of  the  guards,  and  it  was  soon  after  this  that  Sir  Walter  was 
accused  of  taking  part  in  the  conspiracy,  to  which  I  have  previously 
alluded.  It  might  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  this 
plot  has  not  only  been  called  a  riddle  of  state,  but  has  never  even  been 
solved.  It  appeals  that  Laurencia,  a  merchant  of  Antwerp,  came  over 
in  the  train  of  Count  Aremberg,  who  was  sent  by  the  Archduke  Albert 
to  congratulate  James  on  his  ^  accession  to  the  throne.  Lord  Cobham, 
who  had  been  formerly  acquainted  with  this  man,  received  him  as  a 
visitor,  and,  through  him,  was  introduced  to  Aremberg,  with  whom  he 
held  an  important  interview,  the  substance  of  which  he  communicated 
to  Ealeigh,  telling  him  that  Aremberg,  knowing  how  averse  Raleigh 
was  to  a  peace,  was  anxious  to  ofier  him  a  sum  of  money  to  stop  his 
opposition.  In  the  following  month,  another  branch  of  this  conspiracy 
was  detected.  In  this,  Creorge  Brooke,  the  brother  of  Cobham,  was 
clearly  implicated,  and  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Tower.  Cecil  at  once 
suspected  that  his  brother  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  and,  knowing  of 
Raleigh's  intimacy  with  him,  concluded  that  Sir  Walter  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  plot^  It  was  on  this  surmise  that  Raleigh  was  arrested, 
and  it  was  on  no  better  evidence  than  that  wliich  I  stated  in  a  former 
part  of  this  lecture,  that  he  was  condemned.  Would  any  value,  at  the 
present  time,  be  placed  on  the  evidence  of  a  man,  who  one  day  writes  a 
letter  criminating  and  charging  a  nobleman  with  treason,  and  the  next 
day  states  that  what  he  has  written  is  untrue  ;  and  who,  on  the  third, 
denies  his  communication  of  the  second  day,  and  again  repeats  the  accu- 
sations of  the  first  1  When  we  remember,  too,  that  Cobham  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  Raleigh's  avowed  enemy,  Cecil ;  that  the  jmy  were 
changed  the  night  preceding  the  trial,  because  they  were  suspected  of  too 
much  independence ;  that  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  tiy  him, 
some  were  his  determined  enemies,  and  had  conducted  the  examinations 
against  him ;  others  cared  little  whether  he  rose  or  fell,  and  the  rest 
were  probably  subservient  tools  of  the  Government ;  that  all  the  skill 
and  virulence  (as  the  account  of  the  trial  proves)  of  Coke,  were  directed 
against  him,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  jury,^-can  we  reasonably  doubt 
that  the  trial  of  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  and  unjust 
proceedings  in  the  reign  of  James  1. 1 
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PINTO   THE   ROVEE, 

SBRYANT,    80LDIEB,   SAILOB^    PIRATE,   USD  JESUIT. 

IN   TWO   CHAPTEB8.  * 

"  TIBRDINAND  MENDEZ  PINTO  was  but  a  type  of  thee,  thou 
-L  liar  of  the  first  magnitude,"  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  moui^  of 
one  of  his  characters.  "  Pinto,  thou  Prince  of  Liars,"  writes  Ceryantes, 
the  great  traveller's  contemporary.  Hence,  to  verify  the  old  proverb, 
"  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang  him,"  writers,  from  his  own  day 
down  almost  to  our  time,  have  sought  to  hold  him  up  to  fbrthermost 
posterity,  as  one  whose  adventures  are  totally  unworthy  of  belief 
'<  Hit  him  hard,  he  has  no  friends,"  must  indeed  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  authors  who  have  had  occasion  to  mention  om* 
hero's  name,  and  toAo,  that  has  written  of  the  East,  has  not?  Yet 
never  was  the  platitude,  ^' Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  more 
completely  verified*  than  in  his  marvellous  autobiogmphy. 

There  is,  however,  to  be  said,  in  excuse  of  his  detractors,  that  with 
respect  to  foreign  travel,  and  more  especially  anterior  to  the  wide 
difl^sion  of  books,  the  extension  of  commerce  over  the  world,  and  the 
&cility  of  transit,  that  '^stay-at-homes"  had,  at  least,  a  show  of  right 
to  believe  that  "  travellers  tell  strange  tales ;"  for  were  they  not  like  a 
certain  little  mouse,  who,  having  been  bom  in  a  box,  was,  when  for  the 
first  time  lifted  to  the  top,  so  stricken  with  wonder  at  the  vast  space 
around,  that  he  cried  to  his  parent,  ''  Why,  mother,  there  is  a  world 
outside  ours !"  Bat  now  that  those  far-off  countries  have  become  better 
known,  Pinto's  stoiy  of  his  adventures  is  no  longer  regarded  as  fiction. 

As  an  earnest  of  his  truthfulness,  let  it  be  remembered  that  ho  wa** 
an  unlettered  man,  that  he  wrote  from  memory,  that  he  is  nowhere 
boaetfid  of  his  awn  exploits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  least  important  among  his  shipmates ;  and  neither  let  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  strange  tales  he  relates  he  knew  would  not  redound  to  the  credit 
of  himself  or  his  countrymen.  In  truth,  he  was  emphatically  '*  a  man 
who  had  something  to  say,  and  said  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.'' 
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'*I  find  in  Pinto/'  aays  the  earliest;  of  his  vindicators,  Purchas^  '^  little 
boasting,  except  of  other  nations,  none  at  all  of  himself,  but  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  express  C^'s  glory,  and  make  man's  mmt  of  nothing  hut  miseiy. 
And,  however  it  seems  incredible  to  remember  such  infinite  particulars 
as  this  book  is  full  of,  yet  an  easy  memory  holdeth  strong  impressions  of 
good  and  bad,  especially  new-whetted,  filed,  and  fturbiahed  with  so  many 
companions  in  miseiy,  their  best  music  in  their  chains  and  wanderings 
being  the  mutual  recounting  of  things  seen,  done,  and  suffered.  More 
marvellous  is  it,  if  a  liar,  that  he  should  not  forget  himself  and  contra- 
dict his  own  relations.'* 

Let  me  add,  in  conclusion  to  these  introductory  observations,  that 
although  the  countries  in  which  our  hero's  adventures  chiefiy  happened, 
DOW  are  better  known,  they  still  remain  comparatively  unexplored  ;  biit 
the  more  and  more  they  have  been  travelled  through,  the  more  has  Pinto'H 
story  been  verified*  The  editor  of  the  Annates  des  Voyayea  tells  us,  that 
having  had  occasion,  in  preparing  the  volume  of  that  work  on  China^  to 
consult  all  accessible  works  about  that  countiy,  he  'had  been  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  reality  of  Pinto's  adventures,  and 
the  general  correctness  of  his  memory — an  opinion  which  is  endorsed  by 
the  great  Chinese  scholar,  E;emusat.  Adding  to  the  foregoing  my  own 
htunble  testimony  to  my  hero's  general  truthfulness-^a  testimony  based 
upon  many  years'  study  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  far  East — I 
will  now  introduce  Pinto  to  the  reader. 

Femam  Mendez  Pinto  was  bom  about  the  year  1511,  in  the  city  of 
Monte  mor  Ovelho,  in  Portugal.  His  parents  were  in  a  very  humble 
position  of  life.  Like  most  of  the  children  of  the  very  poor  of  great 
dties.  Master  Pinto  seems  to  have  been  precocious  in  mind  and  habits, 
for,  at  the  age  of  ten,  his  uncle,  desirous,  perhaps,  to  rescue  him  from  the 
streets,  and  reform  his  habits,  but  certainly  to  advance  him  in  Ufe, 
placed  him  in  the  service  of  a  great  lady,  in  the  city  of  Lisbon, 
where  he  remained  but  one  year  and  a  half — a  short  time,  truly,  yet 
sufficiently  long  enough  for  the  young  gentleman  to  exhibit  his  talent 
—  perhaps  propensities  would  be  the  better  word,  for  at  the  end  of  that 
term  the  eleven-and-a-half-year-old  page  met  with  (he  t^ls  us)  an  (xcddent, 
which,  had  he  been  caught,  would  have  placed  his  life  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
law.  To  avoid,  however,  such  a  mishap,  the  precocious  lad  fled  to  a 
port  named  Pedra,  and,  with  apparent  good  fortune,  at  once  obtained  a 
small  service  in  a  ship  just  about  to  sail. 

So  far,  he  had  escaped  the  consequences  of  his  crime  ;  it  proved^  how- 
ever, to  be  but  a  "jump  from  the  ftying-pan  into  the  fire,"  for  the 
vessel  had  scarcely  got  out  of  sight  of  land  before  it  was  captured  by  a 
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French  pirate.  Bat  worse,  at  least,  for  the  time  being,  the  pirate,  shortly 
afterwards  capturing  a  more  valuable  prize,  became  so  much  enraged 
with  the  poverty  of  Pinto  and  companions,  that  he  severely  beat  and 
otherwise  ill-treated  them;  then,  after  frightening  them  nearly  to 
death  by  a  threat  that  he  would  sell  them  all  as  slaves  to  the  Moors  in 
Barbary — a  threat  only  not  carried  out  to  suit  his  own  convenience, 
he  set  them  ashore  on  the  Portuguese  coast,  stripped  of  .their  clothes 
and  covered  with  stripes. 

Quitting  his  shipmates,  Pinto,  now  like  another  Gil  Bias,  set  out 
upon  his  adventures  inland,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
situation  in  the  iamily  of  a  great  man,  named  Francisco  de  Faria.  This 
master  he  seems  to  have  served  well,  for  the  latter  introduced  him  to  the 
service  of  a  still  greater  man,  the  Commander  of  the  Knights  St.  Jago. 
These  two  noblemen  he  served  for  five  years  ;  but  the  vocation  was  too 
monotonous  and  too  ill-paid  to  satisfy  an  enterprising  lad  like  Hnto,  who 
had  resolved,  by  "hook  or  by  crook,"  and  at  any  risk,  to  make  his  fortune. 
He  had,  in  fact,  become  seized  with  the  mania  of  his  age — a  voyage  to 
the  Indies,  where  the  Portuguese  were  then,  day  by  day,  becoming 
paramount,  the  priests  making  converts,  or  burning  natives  whom  they 
were  pleased  to  call  pagans;  the  soldiers  taking  countries;  and  the  mer- 
chant adventurers  amassing  wealth.  Neither  was  there  much  difficulty 
then  of  a  young  man  obtaining  service  and  promotion,  for  it  was  by  the 
daring  enterprise  and  rapacity  of  such  men  as  Pinto  that  the  Portuguese, 
who,  up  to  his  day,  had  but  few  regular  troops  in  the  East,  had  already 
acquired  so  extensive  an  empire  there. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  our  hero's  adventures,  I  may  here 
note,  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  Portuguese  were  muking  their  con- 
quests, a  similar  set  of  adventurers,  under  Columbus,  Cortes,  Pizarro, 
and  their  followers,  had  acquired,  and  still  were  extending,  a  vast  Spanish 
empire  in  America.  Curiously,  the  two  nations,  in  their  circuit  round 
the  globe,  meeting  at  the  Moluccas,  fought  desperately  for  the  supremacy 
over  those  rich  islands,  the  Portuguese  being  ultimately  the  conquerors. 

Equally  necessary,  in  a  brief  sketch  of  Pinto's  times,  is  it  to  understand, 
that  while  the  power  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  was  growing  i^ 
America  and  the  East,  the  Turks  were  the  dread  and  terror  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations.  In  the  West  they  had  lately  occupied  Hungary,  laid  siegf^ 
to  Vienna,  and  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  fortresses  hitherto  held  by 
the  Venetians  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Morea,  Having  obtained 
sapremooy  in  Egypt  by  dethroning  the  Mameluke  sovereigns,  and  by  the 
i*enunciation  of  the  caliphs  (long  exiles  in  Egypt),  of  the  headship  of  the 
Mahometan  Church,  they  were  now  waging  against  the  Portuguese  a 
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war  of  extennination,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  Red  Sea,  at  both  of 
which  points  we  shall  see  it  was  our  hero's  fortune  to  see  service  against 
them.     But  to  resume  our  narrative. 

So  much  fighting  was  just  then  going  on  all  over  the  world,  that  Pinto 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  passage  to  Diu,  a  Portuguese  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Hindostan;  indeed,  he  reached  there  just  in 
time  to  have  a  few  bouts  with  the  Turks,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
besieging  Diu  in  great  force,  although  ultimately  without  success. 

In  was  in  the  year  1537  that  Pinto  arrived  at  Diu.  Shortly  afler 
the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  he  fell  in  with  a  sea  captain  of  his  acquaintance. 
This  man,  being  about  to  proceed  to  the  Court  of  Abyssinia  on  a 
political  mission,  that  is,  to  ma^  a  treaty  of  offence  and  defence  between 
his  own  countrymen,  who^  already  possessed  great  influence  among  the 
Abvssinians  against  the  Turks,  who  at  the  time  were  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  convert  those  semi-Christians  to  Mohammedanism — "  here," 
thought  Pinto,  "  is  an  opportunity  of  making  a  fortune  by  a  royal 
road ; "  and  so  he  begged  and  obtained  permission  from  the  captain  to 
join  the  mission. 

On  the  voyage  thither,  and,  indeed,  during  their  arduous  and  toilsome 
journey  inland,  across  the  vast  mountains,  deserts,  valleys,  and  lakes  of 
Abyssinia,  they  met  with  no  adventure  worthy  of  note.  On  their 
reaching  the  capital  of  the  Ethiopian  empire,  they  were  received  in  great 
state  by  the  son  of  the  empress,  who  escorted  them  with  a  body  of  horse 
to  the  palace  of  the  sovereign.  Her  majesty  was  delighted  with  her 
visitors,  telling  them  that  their  arrival  was  as  grateful  to  her  as  the 
nightly  dew  to  the  fresh  garden,  and  as  the  arrival  of  Queen  Helena 
had  been  to  the  Holy  Land.  Moreover,  she  lodged  them  magnificently, 
and  upon  their  departure  presented  them  with  a  sum  of  money,  equal  to 
240  ducats. 

Here  let  me  observe,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  sovereigns  of 
Abjaainia  trace  their  descent  from  Sling  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  the  last  of  whom,  the  present  reigning  emperor,  as  appears  by 
despatches,  which  arrived  in  England  in  the  month  of  March  last,  is 
likely  to  get  into  trouble  with  the  English  Qovemment.  Taking  afiront 
at  some  imaginary  failure  of  ceremonial  on  the  pari  of  three  Protestant 
missionaries,  his  sable  majesty  caused  two  of  these  gentlemen  to  be 
beaten  to  death,  and  another,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Stem,  to  be  flogged,  and 
then  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  so  foul  that,  at  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  the  despatches,  his  life  was  despaired  of. 

So  far,  the  Portuguese  mission  was  successful ;  but  on  the  seas  in 
those  days  there  were  dangers  not  dreamt  of  in  the  present.     The  grief, 
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however,  that  they  came  to  on  their  return  was  the  oonsequeace  of  their 
own  avarice.  Setting  Bail  from  Arkiko,  on  the  Abjasinian  ooaet,  they 
saw  at  a  distance  three  Turkish  ships.  These  they  resolved  to  seize;  but 
they  '^  caught  a  Tartar."  The  prize  would  be  valuable,  and  bo  they 
rowed  inoredibly  hard  and  reaohed  them,  but  proving  to  be  armed  gal- 
leySy^instead  of  peaceable  merohant-vessels,  a  terrible  fight  took  place,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  capture  of  the  Portugueee,  eleven  only  of  whom, 
out  of  fifty,  remained  alive  after  the  contest.  The  killed  were  cut  iato 
quarters  and  hung  at  the  main-yard  as  a  token  of  victory.  Pinto  and 
other  survivors  were  taken  to  Mocha,  and  paraded  through  the  streets 
in  chains.  Then,  even  as  now,  the  hatred  of  the  Mussulman  to  the 
Christian  was  intense  and  cruel.  The  priests  excited  the  people,  assuring 
them  that  any  insult  or  injiuy  that  they  might  oSer  to  such  infidels, 
would  obtain  for  them  plenary  indulgence  for  their  sins.  At  this,  an 
unbounded  zeal  arose  to  maltreat  ihe  poor  wretches  ;  even  the  women 
and  children,  though  confined  in  the  houses,  oame  to  the  ^windows,  col- 
lected, and  threw  over  them  all  memner  of  filth.  At  night,  they  were 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  kept  there  for  fifteen  days,  without  any  food 
except  a  little  barley-meal  soaked  in  water. 

The  Portuguese  were  conducted  several  times  to  the  market-place  and 
exposed  to  sale ;  but,  awing  to  civil  commotions  which  raged  in  the 
town,  no  purchaser  came  forward,  and  they  were  glad  to  ily  back  for 
slielter  to  their  dungeon.  At  length,  when  the  disturbances  were  over^ 
the  captives  were  sold,  and  as  for  Pinto,  "  fortune,  his  sworn  enemy,"  he 
tells  us,  "  made  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Greek  renegade,  who  used 
liim  so  cruelly,  that  he  was  several  times  upon  the  point  of  poisoning 
himself."  But  this  tyrant,  afraid  of  losing  his  slave,  disposed  of  him  to 
a  Jew,  who  carried  him  to  Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  Gulf^  where  he  was 
ransomed  by  the  Portuguese  Governor. 

About  the  time  of  Pinto's  arrival  at  Ormn^,  Gonzalo  Yaz  Coutinho, 
in  a  well-armed  galley,  and  in  conjunctiLon  'with  the  Queen  of  Onor,  was 
about  to  go  in  search  of  Turkish  prizes.  Pinto  todk  service  with  Cou- 
tinho. Soon  they  fell  in  with  a  Turkish  galley.  The  queen,  however, 
vrith,  as  it  proved,  better  judgment  than  the  Portuguese  warriors,  told 
them  not  to  attack  the  Turkish  vessel,  as  it  would  prove  too  much  for 
them.  Nevertheless,  they  did  make  the  attack,  and  weije  beaten  with  a 
dreadful  loss,  and  a  great  number  killed.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
Governor's  son.  Enraged  at  this  defeat,  the  cowards  umenoonably  up- 
braided the  Queen,  nay,  even  threatened'to  avenge  it  upon  her.  But  the 
lady,  a  Hindoo,  solemnly  protesting  that  her  dismay  couM  not  have  been 
deeper  had  she  been  compelled  to  eat  cowVflesh  at  the  piiaoipal  gate  of 
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Uie  temple  where  her  father  was  buried,  than  it  was  at  the  disaster  which 
had  overtaken  her  allies,  the  generous  warriors  desisted  from  injuring  her. 

Making  the  best  of  their  defeat,  the  Portuguese  sailed  at  once  for 
(?oa,  the  chief  settlement  of  their  countrymen  in  India.  At  this  city 
Pmto  hired  himself  to  Pedro  de  Faria,  who  was  going  to  Malacca  as 
GoTcmor.  In  this  new  service  our  hero's  conduct  seems  to  have  been 
liighly  approved.  On  the  arrival  of  Pedro  de  Faria  at  the  seat  of 
his  government,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  envoys  of  the  neighbouring 
diieftains,  soliciting  his  favour  and  protection,  one  of  whom  was  from  the 
King  of  the  Battas,  a  warlike  people  of  Sumatra,  bearing  gifls  of  precious 
woods,  and  a  letterwritten  on  the  back  of  a  palm-tree  leaf;  and  at  the  same 
time  praying  for  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  against  the  people  of 
Achem.  Faria  granted  his  request,  and  dismissed  the  ambassador  with 
presents  of  tire-pots,  darts,  and  other  murdering  instruments,  whereupon 
Hhe  latter  depai*ted  from  the  fortress  so  pleased  that  he  shed  tears  of  joy. 
Now  came  Pinto  s  promotion,  "the  reward,"  he  tells  us,  "  of  his  good  con- 
duct." The  ambassador  of  the  King  of  the  Battas  was  about  to  return  to 
Sumatra,  and  Faria,  deeming  it  good  policy  to  send  a  spy  under  the  name  of 
agent  or  envoy,  chose  Pinto.  Nor  could  he  have  selected  abetter  man, 
for  the  chief  duties  apportioned  to  him  were  to  learn  what  he  could  of  the 
whereabouts  of  a  certain  "  Isle  of  Gold,"  which  the  Portuguese  believed 
to  exist  in  those  seas ;  and,  moreover,  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
tlie  natives  and  their  country,  in  order  to  report  whether  Sumatra  might 
iio  worth  the  conquering. 

Now  comes  some  of  those  stories,  which,  although  at  the  present 
time  ai^  simple  enough  of  belief  to  the  most  ignorant,  gained  for  him 
his  unenviable  reputation.  But  that  they  were  wonderful  in  his 
tlay,  we  may  understand  by  his  telling  us,  by  way  of  preface,  that, 
from  the  delicate  regard  he  has  for  his  own  reputation  for  veracity, 
he  is  fearful  to  describe  them.  While  ascending  the  river  in  Sumatra, 
he  feU  in  with  many  strange  animals.  One  of  these  he  calls  the 
caquessertan,  which  he  describes  as  hopping  and  flying  together,  like 
tlie  grasshopper — doubtlessly  the  cassowary.  He  saw  serpents  with 
heads  as  large  as  calves,  and  was  told  that  these  reptiles  hunted 
their  prey  as  follows  : — They  get  up  a  tree,  and,  winding  their  tails 
hbout  some  branch  of  it,  let  their  bodies  4iang  down  to  the  root, 
sind  then  laying  one  of  their  ears  close  to  the  gi'ound,  hearken  whether 
there  be  any  animal  stirring,  so  that  if  an  ox,  a  boar,  or  any  other  beast 
•loth  chance  to  pass  by,  they  presently  seize  on  it,  and  so  carry  it  up 
into  the  tree,  where  they  devour  it.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  recogniadng 
ill  this  wonderful  creature  the  boa-eonstrictor.     Then,  again,  in  the 
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great  baboons  wbidi  ke  describes,  and  tells  us  with  uracil  astomshment, 
frequently  attack  the  negroes  of  the  country,  we  recognize  the  formid- 
able pongo — ex  pede  fferctdem.  From  this  we  may  judge  the  truth  of 
the  whole  of  his  stories,  allowing  a  little  for  colouring,  which  rarely,  in 
fact,  amounts  to  the  more  expressive  word  *^  exaggeration." 

We  shall  see,  however,  that  although  there  is  little  reason  to  question 
the  truth  of  his  confessions,  our  hero  was  less  punctilious  in  his  dealings 
with  the  potentate  of  the  Battas.  Arrived  at  Court,  he  was  received 
with  every  manifestation  of  welcome. 

"  Man  of  Malacca,"  said  the  Lady  Chamberlain,  for  it  was  an  aged  female 
who  introduced  him  to  the  sovereign,  ^^  thy  arrival  in  the  king,  my  master's, 
land,  is  as  agreeable  to  him  as  a  ahower  of  rain  is  to  a  crop  of  rice  in  dry 
and  hot  weather ;  wherefore  enter  boldly,  and  be  afraid  of  nothing." 

The  king,  it  will  be  remembered,  had,  by  the  mouth  of  his  ambassa- 
dor, prayed  for  aid  against  his  enemies ;  such  aid  had  been  promised  by 
the  Governor  Faria,  and  was  now  repeated  by  jPinto,  who  vowed  not  to 
leave  his  Majesty  tUl  such  time  he  had  conqviered  all  his  enemies.  The 
envoy's  sincerity,  however,  may  be  estimated  by  his  own  words. 

<<  This  poor  king,''  says  he,  '^  presently  believed  all  that  I  said  to  be 
true,  chiefly  because  it  was  conformable  to  his  desire ;  so  that,  rising  out 
of  his  throne  whereon  he  sat,  I  saw  him  go  and  fall  on  his  knees  before 
the  skeleton  of  a  cow's  head  set  up  against  the  wall,  whose  horns  were 
gilt  and  crowned  with  flowers." 

The  poor  king,  however,  notwithstanding  these  big-sounding  words, 
soon  found  that  Fortugu^e  promises,  at  lea£^  were,  according  to  the 
homely  adage,  "  like  pie-crusts,  made  to  be  broken,"  for  he  was  beaten 
upon  every  side  by  his  enemies,  the  men  of  Achem — men  who  cared  so 
little  for  the  Portuguese,  and,  moreover,  so  hated  them,  that  they 
exultingly  styled  themselves,  "  drinkers  of  the  blood  of  the  miserable 
Caffres  (Portuguese),,  who  are  tyrannioal  men  and  usurpeirs,  in  a  supreme 
degree,  of  other  men's  kingdoms  in  the  Indies  and  the  islands  of  the  sea," 
.  As  we  have  seen,  Pinto's  nudn  object  was  to  discover  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Isle  of  Gfold ;  so,  having  learned  from  the  king  that  the 
auriferous  land  waa  situated  beyond  the  Callender  river,  160  leagues 
from  Sumatra,  in  5°  south,  environed  by  many  shelves  and  dangerous 
currents,  regardless  of  all  promises,  he  quitted  the  donainions  of  the 
Batta^i  and  proceeded  on  a  mission  1x>  another  of  the  petty  Princes 
of  the  Archipelago,  his  purpose  being,  aa  before,  to  discover  whether 
his  Majesty  and  Us  subjects  were  worth  the  trouble  of  plundering.  But 
a  Nemesis  was  at  hand  to  chastise  him  for  the  falseness  of  his  acts  and 
the  criminality  of  his  designs. 
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Upon  the  retam  voyage  from  this  last  missioii  the  ressel  was 
wrecked,  Fmto  and  fonr  of  his  shipmates  aione  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  land  alive ;  better,  perhaps,  had  thej  shared  the  fate  of  their 
drowned  fellows,  for  thej  had  to  crawl  through  the  mud  that  lined  the 
shore,  tormented  by  myriads  of  insects,  and  in  continual  fear  of  the 
serpents  and  savage  beasts,  whose  roars  they  could  hear  in  ihe  heighbour- 
ing  forests.  One  of  these  men  died  from  exhaustion  in  our  hero's  arms. 
With  the  remaining  three  he  reached  a  small  river,  which  it  was 
necessaiy  to  cross;  but  the  two  foremost  of  the  party  had  scarcely 
reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  when  they  were  seized  by  alligators 
and  dragged  to  the  bottom.  Terrified  nearly  to  death,  Pinto  and  his 
surviving  comrade  retreated  from  the  river^bank  to  the  sea,  in  which 
they  remained  standing,  as  in  a  plaee  of  safety,  until  their  eyes  were 
delighted  by  the  approach  of  a  small  vessel. 

The  captain  of  this  ship  took  them  upon  board,  and  promised  to  take 
them  to  Malacca ;  but,  believing  the  two  shipwrecked  men  had  possession 
of  valnaUe  jewels,  he  soundly  thrashed  them  with  rattans,  with  the 
hope  of  making  them  give  them  up ;  but,  finding  the  flogging  useless, 
and  supposing  they  had  swallowed  the  gems,  aduiHiiBtered  to  them  so 
potent  an  emetic  that  Pinto's  companion  died,  and  he  himself  had  a 
nanow  escape.  He  was  then  taken  to  a  neighbouring  island,  to  which, 
fixxm  the  ship,  he  was  literaUy  dragged  ashore,  nearly  dead  from  famine 
and  ill  usage ;  but,  as  his  weakness  made  him  an  unprofitable  slave,  no 
food  was  given  to  him^  and  **  he  was  turned  a-grasdng  in  the  fields  like 
a  horse."  After  some  time  thus  wretchedly  spent^  a  Mahometan 
m^ehant,  hearing  he  had  friends  at  Malacca,  purchased  him  from  the 
natives  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  seventeen  shillings  and 
sixpence  of  English  money,  and  took  him  with  him  to  the  Portuguese 
settlement.  ^ 

Pinto  having  recovered  from  his  illness,  Pedro  de  Faria,  who  still  had 
confidence  in  his  abilities,  intrusted  him  wi^  another  mission  to  one  of 
the  native  kingis,  to  redeem  from  captivity  certain  Portuguese.  Having 
hoBestly  performed  his  trust,  and  being  in  possession  of  a  certain  sum  of 
memey  of  his  own,  he  determined  to  trade  for  himself  Fortunately,  as 
he  ikea  believed,  at  Pan,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  he 
feu  in  with  Antonio  de  Fana,  a  kinsman,  of  his  patron. 

Antonio  had  been  sent  upon  a  political  mission,  but,  hoping  to  "  earn 
a  penny  on  his  own  account,"  he  had  borrt>wed,  at  Malacca,  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  all  of*  which  he  had  invested  in  cloths,  expecting  to 
I'eaHze  by  the  venture  six  hundred  per  cent. — in  other  words,  to  make 
a  fortone  at  onee. 
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In  this  same  venture  Pinto  embarked  his  "  little  all ; "  bat  scarcely 
had  they  set  up  their  stores  than  a  popular  commotion  broke  out,  and 
the  mob,  freed  from  authority,  attacked  the  warehouses  and  carried  off 
their  goods — a  reverse,  a  calamity,  indeed,  if  we  consider  that  the 
cloths  had  been  purchased  with  borrowed  money.  Satisfied,  however, 
for  the  present,  to  escape  with  their  lives,  they  fled  to  another  place, 
called  Patana,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

In  this  city  a  subscription  was  set  up  for  the  ruined  adventurers  by 
their  countrymen  then  resident  there ;  moreover,  they  obtained  from 
the  kiug  of  the  country  permission  to  indemnify  themselves  for  theii* 
loss  in  all  shipping  belonging  to  the  guilty  city  of  Pan — ^truly  an 
Asiatic  mode  of  settling  matters.  Had  the  Portuguese  attacked  the 
.shipping  of  Pan  alone,  there  would  have  been  some  show  of  at  least 
a  kind  of  dramatic  justice;  but,  in  ti*uth,  they  converted  this  permission 
into  a  licence  for  piracy. 

Empowered  by  this  roving  commission,  they  fitted  out  an  armed 
vessel,  and  at  once  attacked  and  captured  three  Chinese  merchant  junks. 
Rich  once  more,  but  in  commodities  not  vendible  in  Patana,  Antonio 
de  Faria,  himself  remaining  at  the  latter  place  to  await  the  result,  sent 
them  for  sale  to  the  populous  city  of  Lugor.  Pinto  was  on  board  the 
vessel,  probably  as  supercargo,  and  as  sanguine  as  his  friend  ;  bat,  alas ! 
on  entering  the  very  river  of  Lugor,  an  Arab  junk  attacked  them  ; 
lances,  darts,  and  stones  began  to  rain  like  hail,  till  not  one  of  the 
crew  remained  unwounded.  The  Portuguese  then  ceased  all  resistance, 
when  the  Arabs  rushed  on  board,  and  began  killing  outright  all  who 
remained  alive.  Pinto  and  some  others  leaped  into  the  sea  and  swam 
ashore,  one  only  of  the  party  being  drowned. 

Once  more  on  terra-firma,  they  found  themselves  in  the  heart  of  a 
morass,  wounded,  stripped  of  everything,  and  in  danger  of  perishing 
with  hunger.  Moreover,  so  environed  were  they  with  marsh  and  jungle, 
that  for  six  days  they  were  unable  to  extricate  themselves.  On  the 
seventh  day,  seeing  a  lai^e  barque  passing  up  the  river,  they  fell  on  their 
knees,  and,  lifting  up  their  liands,  began  with  the  most  doleM  cries  to 
implore  help. 

But  Eastern  sailors  are  pitiless,  and  they  would  have  sailed  onward^ 
regardless  of  the  misery  of  these  poor  wretches ;  not  so  the  women, 
their  hearts  beat  with  love  and  kindness,  whether  they  be  placed  within 
the  fairest  or  most  dusky  bosom.  Thus  an  old  lady  came  up  from  below, 
and,  conuniserating  the  sad  spectacle,  insisted  upon  the  suflerers  being 
taken  on  board. 

The  old  lady  (she  may  have  been  thirty,  for  in  Siam  and  China  females 
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are  called  old  ladies  long  before  that  age)  hearing  the  Portuguese  story, 
capped  it  by  another  and  a  worse  one — an  illustration,  too,  of  the  ami- 
ability of  the  Siamese,  who  are  now  our  dear  friends  and  allies.  Her 
husband  and  her  three  sons  had  been  trampled  to  death  by  the  elephants 
of  the  King  of  Siam  ;  her  three  grown-up  daughters  had  been  thrown 
into  burning  furnaces  j  thirty-two  of  her  relatives  had  shared  the  same* 
fate  I  Thus  life  had  become  a  burden  to  her,  that  could  only  be  alleviated 
by  the  opportunities  of  serving  the  unhappy.  Sui'ely  this  woman  wa^ 
a  Christian  at  heart.  Have  I  not  said  aright  that  women  are  the  same  all 
over  the  world  1  It  may  be  information  to  my  readers  to  tell  them  that 
in  Siam  such  tragedies  have  happened  from  all  time  ;  worse,  far  worse, 
they  happen  even  at  the  present  day,  while  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  Europeans. 

More  interested,  however,  were  the  Portuguese  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  pirate  who  had  despoiled  them  so  cruelly  was  Ooja  Acem,  a  chief 
who  had  seen  his  &ther  and  two  brothers  killed  by  the  equally  cruel 
though  more  civilized  Portuguese,  and  that  she  had  often  heard  the 
chief  vow  vengeance  on  all  who  were  of  their  country;  moreover,  si» 
terrible  was  his  hatred,  that  he  had  given  himself  the  title  of  the 
"  Drinker  of  the  blood  of  the  Portuguese." 

The  despoiled  adventurers  heard  the  lady  quietly,  but  inwardly  made 
a  vow  of  vengeance  against  Coja  Acem — one,  too,  that  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  was  fearfully  kept.  For  the  present,  they  were  made  happy. 
The  charitable  -  dame  took  Pinto  and  his  companions  with  her,  fed, 
clothed,  and  gave  them  money  sufficient  to  return  to  Patana,  where 
Antonio  de  Faria  was  awaiting  with  burning  anxiety  to  clutch  the 
glorious  profits  of  his  "  venture." 

The  feelings  of  this  avaricious  man,  upon  heaiing  the  news  of  his 
loss,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  He  was  dumbfounded ; 
ruin  stared  him  in  the  face,  double  ruin — ^for  he  had  traded  upon  bor- 
rowed capital  1  In  a  sentence,  he  remained  for  neai-ly  an  hour  without 
motion  or  speech.  Neither  Faria  nor  Pinto  dared  to  meet  their  credi- 
tors in  Malacca ;  so,  after  a  little  reflection,  they  resolved  to  replenish 
their  fortunes  by  piracy.  Faria  swore  upon  the  holy  evangelists  that 
he  would  instantly  set  out  in  search  of  the  robbers,  and  never  return  till 
he  had  obtained  vengeance. 

The  adventurers  found  no  difficulty  in  collecting  a  band  of  volunteers, 
and  even  in  equipping  and  arming  a  little  barque,  in  which  they  forth- 
with set  saU.  The  rule  upon  which  they  proceeded  was  to  attack  everi' 
jonk  they  fell  in  with,  and  thought  themselves  able  to  take,  on  the 
principle  that*  it  might  possibly  be  that  of  Coja  Acem;  but  when  it 
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proved  otherwise,  it  was  not  thought  neoessaiy  to  make  any  difltinction 
in  the  mode  of  treatmoDt — '*  all/'  in  fact,  ''  was  fish  that  came  to  net." 
Sailing  along  the  coasts  of  Cambodia,  Oochin  China,  and  Chiarripa,  they,  at 
the  expense  of  a  little  blood,  acquired  considerable  wealth. 

Having,  by  piracy,  obtaiued  three  junks  and  a  smaller  vessel,  they 
anchored  in  a  bay  where  they  saw  four  lanteas  (native  vessels),  fiom 
whence  issued  so  loud  a  concert  of  musical  instruments,  that  our  adven- 
turers could  hardly  hear  each  other's  voices.  The  native  vessels  remained 
for  about  two  hours  at  a  little  distance,  as  if  watching  the  PortugaeBe, 
when  one  of  them  coming  alongside,  Pinto  learned  that  this  was  the 
escort  of  a  bride  of  distinction,  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  the 
neighbouring  town,  who  was  coming  to  meet  her  Celestial  husband,  and 
supposed  that  their  armament  was  his.  The  bride  had  been  much  sur- 
prised and  dismayed  at  his  not  having  come  immediately  on  board ;  she 
wrote,  therefore,  a  long  letter,  ^ofessing  her  tender  love  and  legging 
desire  to  see  him,  adding,  in  the  style  of  Oriental  conceit,  that  she  no 
longer  knew  where  she  was  without  him  who  was  her  only  light.  She 
concluded  by  warning  him  to  beware  lest,  if  he  delayed  till  to-morrow's 
dawn,  he  should  no  longer  find  her  among  the  living. 

Now  comes  an  incident  which  exhibits  the  unscrupulousness  and 
wanton  heartlessness  of  the  adventurers.  As  soon  as  Farda  saw  the 
lantea  approach,  he  had  catised  all  the  Portuguese  sailors  to  go  beneath, 
and  ordered  the  Chinese  only  to  remain  on  deck ;  then,  causing  one  of 
the  latter  to  invite  the  bride's  uncle  and  two  others  to  come  on  board, 
he  had  them  seized  and  placed  under  hatches.  The  Portuguese  then 
threw  a  rope  round  the  mast  of  the  lantea,  to  prevent  its  escape,  and 
immediately  boarded  and  took  it;  they  then  pushed  forward  to  the 
other  three  lanteas,  and  entered,  without  resistance,  that  in  which  the 
bride  was.  This  lady,  her  two  brothers,  and  twenty  seamen,  they  at 
once  captured  and  took  on  board ;  as  for  many  elderly  ladies  who  were 
in  the  lantea,  they  sent  them  ashore. 

Having  effected  this  piece  of  rascality  they  put  to  sea,  and  soon  after 
they  fell  in  with  five  other  lanteas,  from  whence  the  sound  of  music  and 
rejoicing  issuing,  and  floating,  as  it  were,  along  the  waves,  announced 
that  it  was  the  bridegroom  coming  in  triumph  to  meet  his  bride.  As 
the  latter  passed  along,  the  Portuguese  gave  him  a  salutation,  which  he 
gaily  returned,  little  suspecting,  poor  fellow,  that  they  were  bearing  for 
ever  away  from  him  the  object  of  his  affections. 

So  far,  the  rogues  prospered.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
justice  of  Heaven  overtook  them,  and  punished  them  for  their  evil 
deed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. — CONCERNING   FOWLS   AND  POOLS. 

ONE  momifig  the  Sudlierrj  femily  sat  on  the  green  hill-side,  in  front 
of  the  White  Houae,  engaged  in  their  usual  morning  amusement — 
feeding  the  cocks  and  hens. 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  interest  may  be  got  up  in  this 
way !  If  one  goes  at  it  with  a  sort  of  philanthropico-philosophical 
sfHiit,  a  full  hour  of  genuine  satis&ction  may  be  thus  obtained — ^not  to 
speak  of  the  joy  imparted  to  the  poultry,  and  the  profound  glimpses 
obtained  into  fowl  character. 

There  were  about  twenty  hens,  more  or  less,  and  two  cocks.  With 
wonderful  sagacity  did  these  creatures  come  to  perceive  that  when  the 
Sudberrys  brought  out  chairs  and  stools  after  breakfast,  and  sat  down 
thereon,  they,  the  fowls,  were  in  for  a  feed  1  And  it  was  surprising  the 
panctuality  with  which  they  assemUed  each  fine  morning  for  this 
purpose. 

Most  of  the  family  simply  enjoyed  the  thing ;  but  Mr.  Sudbeny,  in 
addition  to  enjoying  it,  studied  it.  He  soon  came  to  perceive  that  the 
oocks  were  cowardly  wretches,  and  this  gave  him  occasion  to  point  out 
to  his  wife  the  confiding  character  and  general  superiority  of  female 
nature^  even  in  hens.  The  two  large  cocks  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
feed  oat  of  the  hand  by  any  means.  Under  the  strong  influence  of 
temptation  they  would  strut  with  bold  aspect,  but  timid,  hesitating 
step,  towards  the  proffered  crumb,  but  the  slightest  motion  would  scare 
them  away ;  and  when  they  did  venture  to  peck,  they  did  so  with  violent 
haste,  and  instantly  fled  in  abject  terror. 

It  was  this  tendency  in  these  ignol^e  birds  that  exasperated  poor 
Jacky,  whose  chief  delight  was  to  tempt  the  unfortunate  hens  to  place 
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unlimited  confidence  in  him,  and  then  clutch  them  by  the  beaks  or  heads 
and  hold  them  wriggling  in  hia  cruel  grasp ;  and  it  was  this  tendenc}' 
that  induced  him,  in  the  heat  of  disappointment,  and  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  sex,  to  call  the  cocks  "  big  hens  ! '' 

The  hens,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  gentle  and  ti-usting  natui^^. 
Of  course  there  was  variety  of  character  among  them,  as  thei'e  is  amou<( 
ladies ;  but^  for  the  most  part^  they  weie  wont  to  rush  towards  their 
human  friends  in  a  body  and  peck  the  crumbs, — at  first  timidly,  then 
boldly, — from  their  palms.  There  was  one  hen — a  black  and  ragged 
one,  with  only  half  a  tail,  and  a  down-trodden  aspect — ^which  actually 
went  the  length  of  jumping  up  on  little  Tilly's  knee  and  feedin;; 
out  of  her  lap.  It  even  allowed  her  to  stroke  its  back,  but  it  evidently 
permitted  rather  than  enjoyed  the  process. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  the  black  hen  was  bolder  than  usual ; 
perhaps  it  had  not  breakfasted  that  day,  for  it  was  foremost  in  the  rush 
when  the  family  appeared  with  chairs  and  stools,  and  leaped  on  Tilly's 
knee,  without  invitation,  as  soon  as  she  was  seated ;  whereupon  Tilly 
called  it  "  a  dear  darling  pretty  'ittle  pet,"  and  patted  its  back. 

"  Why,  the  creature  seems  quite  fond  of  you,  my  child,"  said  Mi's. 
Sudberry. 

''  So  it  is,  mamma.  It  loves  me,  I  know,  by  the  way  it  looks  at  mi* 
with  its  beautiful  black  eye.  What  a  pity  the  other  is  not  so  nice  !  1 
think  the  poor  darling  must  be  blind  of  that  eye." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  that.  Blackie's  right  eye  was  blinder 
than  any  bat's ;  it  was  an  opaque  white  ball — a  circumstance  which 
caused  it  no  little  annoyance,  for  the  other  eye  had  to  do  duty  for  both, 
and  this  involved  constant  screwing  of  the  head  about  and  unwearietl 
watchfulness.  It  was  as  if  a  solitary  sentinel-  were  placed  to  guard  the 
front  and  back  doors  of  a  house  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Despite 
Blackie's  utmost  care,  Jacky  got  on  her  blind  side  more  than  once,  and 
caught  her  by  the  remnant  of  her  poor  tail.  This  used  to  spoil  Tilly -"^ 
morning  amusement,  and  send  her  sorrowful  into  the  house.  But  what 
did  that  matter  to  Jacky  ?  He  sometimes  broke  out  worse  than  usual, 
and  set  the  whole  brood  into  an  agitated  flutter,  which  rather 
damaged  the  happiness  of  the  family.  But  what  did  that  matter  t^ 
Jacky? 

Oh  !  he  was  a  *'  dai-ling  child,"  according  to  his  nwUier  ! 

For  some  time  the  feeding  went  on  quietly  enough.  The  fowls  were 
confiding.  Mr.  Sudberry  was  becoming  immensely  philosophical ;  Mrs* 
S.  was  looking  on  in  amiable  gratification ;  Qeorge  had  prevailed  on  a 
small  white  hen  to  allow  him  to  scratch  her  head  ;  Fred  was  tikin^  •> 
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rapid  portrait  of  the  smallest  cock ;  Lucy  had  drawn  the  largest  concourse 
towards  herself  by  scattering  her  crumbs  on  the  ground ;  Jacky  had 
only  caught  two  chickens  by  their  beaks  and  one  hen  by  its  tail,  and 
was  partially  strangling  another,  and  the  nine  McAllister  dogs  were 
ranged  in  a  semicircle  round  the  group,  looking  on  benignantly  and 
evidently  inclined  to  put  in  for  a  share,  but  restrained  by  the  memoiy 
of  past  rebuff — when  little  Blackie,  standing  on  Tilly's  knee,  and 
having  eaten  a  lazge  share  of  what  was  going,  raised  itself  to  its  full 
height,  flapped  its  wings,  and  gave  utterance  to  a  cackle  of  triumph  !  A 
burst  of  laughter  followed — and  Tilly  gave  a  shriek  of  delighted  surprise 
that  at  once  dissolved  the  spell  and  induced  the  horrified  fowl  to  seek 
refuge  in  precipitate  flight 

"By  the  way,''  said  Mrs.  Sudberry,  <Hhat  reminds  me  that  this 
would  be  a  most  charming  day  for  your  excursion  over  the  mountains  to 
that  Lake  What-you-may-call-it." 

What  connection  there  was  between  the  little  incident  just  described 
and  the  excursion  to  Lake  "  What-you-may-call-it "  we  cannot  pretend  to 
state,  but  there  must  have  been  some  sort  of  connection  in  Mrs.  Sudberry's 
brain^  and  we  record  her  observation  because  it  was  the  origin  of  this 
day*8  proceedings.  Mr.  S.  had,  for  some  time  past,  talked  of  a 
long  walking  excursion  with  the  whole  &mily  to  a  certain  small  loch 
or  tarn  among  the  hills.  Mrs,  S.  had  made  up  her  mind, — first,  that 
siie  would  not  go;  and,  second,  that  she  would  get  everyone  else  to  go, 
in  order  to*  let  Mrs.  Brown  and  Hobbs  have  a  thorough  cleaning  up 
of  the  house.  This  day  seemed  to  suit  for  the  excursion — hence  her 
propounding  of  the  plan.  Poor  delicate  Tilly  seldom  went  on  long 
expeditions, — she  was  often  doomed  to  remain  at  home. 

Mr.  Sudberry  shouted  '^  capital !  huzza !  **  clapped  his  hands  and 
mshed  into  the  house  to  prepare,  scattering  the  fowls  like  chaff  in  a 
whirlwind.     Fired  by  his  example,  the  rest  of  the  fiunily  followed. 

"  But  we  must  have  our  bath  first,  papa,"  cried  Lucy. 

"  Certainly,  my  love,  there  will  be  time  for  that." 

So  away  flew  Lucy  to  the  nursery,  whence  she  re-issued  with  Jacky, 
Tilly,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  towels. 

The  bathing-pool  was  what  (George  called  a  '^  great  institution."  In 
using  this  slang  expression  George  was  literally  correct,  for  the  bathing- 
pool  was  not  a  natural  feature  of  the  scraiery  :  it  was  artificial,  and  had 
been  instituted  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  family.  The  loch  was  a 
little  too  far  from  the  house  to  be  a  convenient  place  of  resort  for 
ablntionary  purposes.  Close  beside  the  house  ran  a  small  bum.  Its 
birth-place  was  one  of  those  dark  glens  or  *'  corries "  situated  high  up 
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i^mong  tboee  mountaiiui  that  formed  a  grand  towering  baokgrcmnd  in  all 
Fred's  sketches  of  the  White  Hovae.  Its  bed  vas  rugged  and  broken^ — . 
a  deep  catting,  which  the  water  had  made  on  the  hiU-side.  Here 
was  quite  a  forest  of  dwarf- trees  and  shrubs ;  but  so  small  were  thej,  and 
so  deep  the  torrent's  bed,  that  you  could  barely  see  the  tree-tops  as  jou 
approcu^hed  the  spot  over  the  bare  hills.  In  dcy  weather  this  bum  tinkled 
over  a  chaos  of  rocksi  forming  myriads  of  miniature  cascades  and  hosts  of 
limpid  little  pools.  During  heavy  rains  it  ran  roaring  riotously  over  its 
rough  bed  with  a  force  that  sw^t  to  destruction  whatever  chanoed  to 
come  in  its  way. 

In  this  bum,  screened  from  observation  by  an  umbrageous  coppice, 
was  the  bathing-pool.  No  pool  in  the  stream  was  de^  enough,  in  ordi- 
nary weather,  to  take  Jacky  above  the  knees  \  but  one  pool  had  beeH  . 
found,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  which  was  large  enonghf 
if  it  had  only  been  deeper.  To  deepen  it>  therefore,  they  went — ever)' 
member  of  the  family. 

Let  us  recall  the  picture  : — Father,  in  ^irt  sleeves  nulled  up  to  the 
shoulders  and  trousers  rolled  up  to  the  knees,  in  the  middle  of  the  pool, 
trying  to  upheave  from  the  bottom  a  rock  larger  than  himself — ^if  he  only 
knew  it !  but  he  doesn't,  because  it  is  deeply  embedded,  therefore  be 
toils  on  in  hope.  George  building,  with  turf  and  stone,  a  strong  embank- 
ment with  a  narrow  outlet,  to  allow  tlie  surplus  ynX&t  to  escape.  Fred, 
Lucy,  Tilly,  and  Peter,  cutting  turf  and  canying  stones.  Mother  super 
intending  the  whole  and  making  remarks.  Jacky  Trut^lring  himself  imi- 
versally .  disagreeable,  and  distracting  his  motlier  in  a  miacellaneou^ 
sort  of  way.  '^  It's  as  good  as  Eobinson  Crusoe  any  .day  I ''  cries  fiither, 
panting  and  wiping  his  bald  forehead.  <<  What  a  stone  1  I  can't  budge 
it."  He  stoops  again,  to  conquer,  if  possible,  but  the  great  dificulty 
with  fiither  ia  that  the  water  comes  so  near  to  his  tucked-up  trousers 
that  he  cannot  put  forth  his  frill  strength  without  wetting  them  ;  and 
mother  insists  that  this  must  not  be  done.  "  Come,  George  and  Fred, 
bring  the  pickaxe  and  the  iron  lever,  w.e  must  have  this  fellow  out ; 
he's  right  in  the  middle  of  the  pooL  Now,  then,  heave  !"  The  lads 
obey,  and  father  straddles  so  fiercely  that  one  leg  slips  down.  "  Hah  ! 
therey  you've  done  it  now  !  "  from  mother.  "  Well,  my  dear,  it  can't 
be  helped,"  meekly,  from  father,  who  is  secretly  glad,  and  prepares  to 
root  out  the  stone  like  a  Hercules.  Jacky  gets  excited,  and  hopes  the 
other  leg  will  slip  down  and  get  wet  too !  <'  Here,  hand  me  the  lever, 
George ;  you  don't  put  enough  force  to  it"  George  obeys  and  J  grins. 
"  Now,  then,  once  more,  with  will — ho  !  hi !  hup  1 "  Father  strains  at 
the  lever,  which,  not  having  been  properly  fixed,  slips,  and  he  finds 
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himself  suddenly  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  water  round  his  waist ! 
As  the  cool  element  embraces  his  loins,  he  "  h — ah — ^h  !  **  gasps,  as 
erery  bather  knows  how ;  but  the  shocks  to  hiA  83rstem  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  aggraration  to  his  feelings  when  he  hears  the  joyftd  yell 
of  triumph  that  issues  from  the  braeen  lungs  of  his  youngest  hope. 
"  Never  mind,  I'll  work  all  the  better  now — come,  let  us  be  jolly,  and 
clear  out  the  rest  of  the  pooL"  Good  man  !  nothing  can  put  him  out. 
Oradoally  the  bottom  is  cleared  of  stones  (excepting  the  big  one),  and 
levelled,  and  the  embankment  is  built  to  a  sufficient  height.  ^  Noir  for 
the  finishing  touch  !  "  cries  Gteorge  ;  "  Iwring  the  turf,  Fred — I'm  ready! " 
Jhe  water  of  the  bom  is  rushing  violently  through  the  narrow  outlet  in 
the  "  dyke."  A  heavy  stone  is  dropped  into  the  gap,  and  turf  is  piled  on. 
"  More  turf !  more  stones  !  quick,  look  alive  !  it'll  burst  everything — 
there !  that's  it  !'*  All  hands  toil  and  work  at  the  opening  to  smother 
it  np.  The  angiy  element  leeks  through,  bursts,  gushes — is  choked 
bftck  with  a  ready  turf,  and  squirts  up  in  their  faces.  Mother  is  stunned 
to  see  the  power  of  so  small  a  stream  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  check 
it  ^roughly ;  she  is  not  mechanically-minded  by  nature,  and  has  learned 
nothing  in  that  way  by  education !  It  is  stopped  at  last,  however.  For  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  waters  from  above  are  cut  off  from  those  below 
as  completely  as  were  those  of  the  Jordan  in  days  of  old.  They  all  stand 
panting  and  silent,  watching  the  rising  of  the  water,  while  George  keeps 
a  sharp  eye  on  the  dyke  to  detect  and  repair  any  weakness.  At  last  it 
is  ftiU,  and  the  surplus  runs  over  in  a  pretty  cascade,  while  the  accom- 
modating stream  piles  mud  and  stones  against  the  dyke,  and  thus  unwit- 
tingly strengthens  the  barrier.  The  pool  is  formed,  full  three  ffeet  deep 
by  twenty  broad.  Jacky  wants  to  bathe  at  once.  "  But  the  pool  is  like 
pea-soup,  my  pet — wait  until  it  clears."     "  I  won't — ^let  me  bathe  ! " 

-"  Oh,  Jacky,  my  darling !  "— "  I  will !  I  will !  " He  does,  for 

in  his  struggles  he  slips  on  the  bank,  goes  in  head  foremost,  and  is 
&shed  out  in  a  disgusting  condition ! 

So  the  bathing-pool  was  made.  It  was  tindoubtedly  a  "  great  institu- 
tion ;"  th^  did  not  know  at  the  time  that,  like  many  snch  institutions, 
it  WM  liable  to  destruction  ;  but  they  lived  to  see  it. 

Meanwhile,  to  return  firom  this  long  digression,  Lucy,  Tilly,  and  Jacky' 
bathed,  while  Mrs.  Brown  watched  and  scolded.  This  duty  performed, 
they  returned  to  the  house,  where  they  found  the  remainder  of  the  party 
ready  for  a  journey  on  foot,  to  Lake  "  What-you-may-call-it ! "  which 
^e  Lucy  named  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds,  its  Gaelic  cognomen  being 
quite  unpronounceable. 
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CHAPTER  IX. — A  GRAND  EXCURSION  OVER  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Little  did  good  Mr.  Sudbeny  think  what  an  excursion  laj  before  him 
that  day,  when,  in  the  pride  of  untried  strength  and  unconquerable 
spirits,  he  strode  up  the  mountain  side,  with  his  dutiful  family  following, 
like  a  "  tail  *'  behind  him.  There  was  a  kind  of  narrow  sheep-path,  up 
which  they  marched  in  single  file.  Father  first,  Lucy  next,  with  her 
gown  prettily  tucked  up ;  Greorge  and  Fred  following,  with  large  fishing- 
baskets  stuffed  with  edibles  ;  Jacky  next,  light  and  active,  but,  as  yet, 
quiescent ;  timorous  Peter  bringing  up  the  rear.  He,  also,  was  laden, 
but  not  heavily.  Mr.  Sudberry  carried  rod  and  basket,  for  he  had  been 
told  that  there  were  large  trout  in  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds. 

Ever  and  anon  the  party  halted  and  turned  round  to  wave  hats  and 
kerchiefs  to  Mrs.  Sudberry,  Tilly,  and  Mrs.  Brown,  who  returned  the 
salute  with  interest,  imtil  the  White  House  appeared  a  mere  speck  in  the 
valley  below,  and  Mrs.  Brown  became  so  small  that  Jac^y,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  regarded  her  as  a  contemptible  liUls  thing  !  At  last  a. 
shoulder  of  the  hill  shut  out  the  view  of  the  valley,  and  they  began  to 
feel  that  they  were  in  a  deep  solitude,  surrounded  by  wild  mountain 
peaks. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  there  is  something  peculiarly  invigorating  in  moun- 
tain air.  What  that  something  is  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  Oxygen 
and  ozone  have  undoubtedly  something  to  do  with  it,  but  in  what  pro- 
portions we  know  not.  Scientific  men  could  give  us  a  learned  disquisition 
on  the  subject,  no  doubt ;  we  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  scientific 
men,  and  confine  our  observations  to  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact, 
that  there  is  something  extremely  invigorating  in  mountain  air.  Ereij 
mountaineer  knows  it ;  Mr.  Sudberry  and  family  proved  it  that  day  be- 
yond dispute,  excepting,  by  the  way,  poor  Peter,  whose  unfortunate 
body  was  not  adapted  for  rude  contact  with  the  rough  elements  of  this 
world. 

The  whole  party  panted  and  became  very  warm  as  they  toiled  up 
wards ;  but,  instead  of  'growing  fatigued,  they  seemed  to  gather  fresh 
strength  and  additional  spirit  at  eveiy  step — always  excepting  Peter,  of 
course.  Soon  a  wild  spirit  came  over  them.  On  gaining  a  level  patch 
of  springy  turf,  fiither  gave  a  cheer,  and  rushed  madly  he  knew  not,  and 
cared  not,  whither.  Sons  and  daughters  echoed  the  cheer,  and  followed 
his  example.  The  sun  burst  forth  at  the  moment,  crisping  the  peakS) 
gorges,  and  clouds, — ^which  were  all  mingled  together, — ^with  golden  ^^^^ 
Each  had  started  off  without  definite  intention,  and  they  were  scattered  far 
and  wide  in  five  minutes,  but  each  formed  the  natural  resolve  to  run  to 
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the  nearest  mnnmit,  in  order  to  devour  more  easilj  the  view.  Tbus,  they 
ail  convetged  again  and  met  on  a  neighbouring  knoll  that  overtopped  a 
terrific  precipice  which  overhung  a  small  lake. 

"The — Lake-— of  the — Clouds!"  exclaimed  Lucy,  as  she  came  up, 
breathless  and  beaming. 

"Impossible  !"  cried  her  &ther ;  ''McAllister  says  it  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge,  and  we're  not  near  the  top  yet.  Where  are  Peter  and 
Jacky  I " 

"  I  cannot  see  them ! "  said  George  and  Fred,  in  a  breath. 

"  No  more  can  I,"  cried  Lucy. 

Kg  more  could  anybody,  except  a  hunter  or  an  eagle,  for  they  were 
seated  quietly  among  grey  rocks  and  brown  ferns,  which  blended  with 
their  costume  so  as  to  render  them  all  but  invisible. 

The  party  on  the  knoll  were,  however,  the  reverse  of  invisible  to 
Jacky  and  his  exhausted  companion.  They  stood  out,  black  as  ink, 
iigainst  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  were  so  sharply  defined  that  Jacky 
declared  he  could  see  the  "  turn-up  of  Lucy's  nose.'' 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  Master  Jacky  was  exhausted,  like 
\]k  slender  companion.  A  glance  at  his  firm  lip,  flushed  cheek,  sturdy 
little  limbs,  and  bright  eyes,  would  have  made  that  abundantly  plain. 
No,  Jacky  was  in  a  pecuUar  frame  of  mind — ^that  was  all.  He  chose  to 
sit  l)eside  Peter,  and,  as  he  never  condescended  to  give  a  reason  for  his 
choice,  we  cannot  state  ona  He  appeared  to  be  meditatively  inclined 
tliat  day.  Perhaps  he  was  eng^(ed  in  the  concoction  of  some  excruci- 
ating piece  of  wickedness — ^who  knows  1 

Saddenly  Jacky  turned  with  a  look  of  earnest  gravity  towards  his 
companion,  who  was  a  woe-begone  spectacle  of  exhaustion.  "  I  say, 
we'd  better  go  on,  don't  you  think  1 " 

Peter  looked  up  languidly,  sighed  heavily,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
fishing-basket  full  of  sandwiches,  which  constituted  his  burden.  It  was 
small  and  light,  but  to  the  poor  boy  it  felt  like  a  ton.  Jacky's  eyes  be- 
came still  more  owlishly  wide,  and  his  face  graver  than  ever.  He  had 
ne\'er  seen  him  in  this  condition  before — indeed,  Jacky's  experience  of 
life  beyond  the  nursery  being  limited,  he  had  never  seen  any  one  in  such 
iicase  before. 

"  I  say,  Peter,  are  you  desprit  blow'd  1 " 

"Desprit,"  sighed  Peter. 

Jacky  paused  and  gazed  at  his  companion  for  nearly  a  minute. 

**  I  say,  d'ye  think  you  could  walk  if  you  tried  1 " 

"Oh,  yes  ! "  (with  a  gproan  and  a  smile ;)  "  Come,  I'll  try  to  push 
ivhead  now." 
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'^  Here,  give  me  the  basket/'  eriedJackj,  starting  up  with  sudden  and 
tremendous  energy,  and  -wrenchiDg  the  basket  out  of  Peter*s  hand.  He 
did  it  with  ease,  although  the  small  clerk  was  twice  the  size  of  the  imp. 

Peter  remonstrated,  but  in  vain*  Mrs.  Brown,  a  woman  of  powerful 
frame  and  strong  mind,  could  not  turn  Jacky  from  his  purpose — ^it  was 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  an  amiable  milk-and-water  boy,  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  could  do  it.  Jacky  swung  the  basket  over  his  shoulder  with 
an  amount  of  exertion  that  made  him  stagger,  and,  commanding  Peter  to 
follow,  marched  up  the  hill  with  compressed  lips  and  knitted  brows. 

It  was  an  epoch  in  the  mental  development  of  Jacky — ^it  was  a  new 
sensation  to  the  child.  Hitherto  he  had  known  nothing  but  the  feeling 
of  dependence.  Up  to  this  point  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  to  look  up  to  every  one — and,  alas  !  he  had  done  so  with  a 
very  bad  grace.  He  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  help  any  one.  His 
mother  had  thoroughly  spoiled  him.  Strange  infiitua^tioa  in  the  mother! 
She  had  often  blamed  the  boy  for  spoiling  his  toys  ;  but  she  had  never 
blamed  herself  for  spoiling  the  boy !  '^  Darling  Jadcy !  don't  ask  the  child 
to  do  anything  for  you — he's  too  young  yet."  So  Jacky  was  never  asked 
to  help  any  one  in  any  way,  except  by  Mrs.  Brown,  who  did  not "  ask,'* 
but  commanded,  and,  although  she  never  rewarded  obedience  with  the 
laurel,  either  literally  or  figuratively,  she  invariably  punished  disobedi- 
ence with  the  pai/nh.  Little  Tilly  always  did  everything  she  wanted  done 
herself,  and  could  never  do  enough  for  Jacky,  so  that  she  afforded  no 
opportunity  for  hc^  brother  to  exercise  amiable  qualities.  Thus  was 
Jacky  trained  to  be  a  selfish  little  imp,  and  to  this  training  he  super- 
added the  natural  wickedness  of  his  own  little  heart.  Bat  now,  for  the 
first  time,  the  tables  were  turned.  Jacky  felt  that  Peter  was  dependent 
on  him — that  he  could  not  get  on  without  him.  "  Poor  Peter,  TU  help 
him — ^he's  a  weak  skinny  chap,  and  I'm  strong  as  a  lion — as  a  elephant 
— ^as  a  crokindile — anything  !  Come  on,  Peter,  are  you  getting  better 
now  % "     Thus  they  went  up  the  hill  together. 

'^  Ha  !  there  they  are  at  last,  close  under  this  mound  Why,  I  do 
believe  that  Jacky's  carrying  the  basket ! '' 

Mr.  Sudberry  was  bereft  of  breath  at  this  discovery ;  so  was  evexy 
one  else.  When  the  boy  stumped  up  the  hill  and  flung  down  the  basket 
with  an  emphatic  "  there  1 "  his  fiither  turned  to  the  small  clerk — 

"  How  now,  sir,  did  you  bid  Jacky  carry  that  ?  " 

"Please,  sir — ^no, sir;"  (whimpering)  "but  Master  Jacky  forced  it 
out  of  my  hand,  sir,  and  insisted  on  carrying  it.  He  saw  that  I  ▼^ 
very  tired,  sir — ^and  so  I  am,  but  I  would  not  have  asked  him  to  cany 
it,  if  I  had  been  ever  so  tired — indeed  I  would  not,  sir.'* 
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"  Vm  not  displeased,  my  hoj"  said  Mr.  Sudbeny,  kindly,  patting  him 
on  the  head ;  "  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  he  qjffered*' 

"  Of  oouTse  I  did,"  cried  the  imp,  stoutly,  with  his  arms  akimbo — 
^  and  why  not  1  Don*t  you  see  that  the  poor  boy  is  dead  beat ;  and  was 
I  ^in'  to  stand  by  and  see  him  faint  by  his-self,  all  alone  on  the 
monntaia  1" 

'^  Certainly  not ! "  and  Mr.  Sudbeny  seized  Jacky  and  whirled  him 
round  till  he  was  quite  giddy,  and  fell  on  the  heather  with  a  cheer,  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  budge  from  that  spot  until  they  had  lunched. 
Need  we  say  that  Mr.  Sudberry  himself  was  the  subject  of  a  new  sensa- 
tion that  day,-^*  sensation  of  a  peculiarly  hopeful  nature, — ^as  he  gazed  at 
his  youngest  son;  while  that  refined  little  creature  crammed  himself  with 
sandwiches  and  gingerbread,  and  besmeared  his  hands  and  visage  with 
a  pot  of  jam,  that  had  been  pcu^ked  away  by  his  mother  for  her  own 
darling's  special  use  i 

"  My  poor  lad,  you  must  not  come  any  farther  with  us.  I  had  no  idea 
yon  were  so  much  fatigued.  Bemain  here  by  the  provisions,  and  rest  in 
the  sunshine  till  we  return." 

So  Mr.  Sudberry  gave  Peter  a  plaid  that  had  been  carried  up  to  serve 
as  a  table-cloth,  and  told  him  to  wrap  well  up  in  it,  lest  he  should  catch 
odd.  They  lefb  him  there  on  the  knoll,  refreshed  and  happy,  and  with 
a  new  feeling  in  his  breast  in  regard  to  Jadsy,  whom,  up  to  that  day,  he 
had  regarded  as  an  imp  of  the  most  hopelessly  incorrigible  description. 

"  Over  the  mountain  and  over  the  moor"  the  Sudberrys  wandered. 
The  ridge  was  gained,  and  a  new  world  of  mountains,  glens,  gorges,  and 
peaks  WBS  discovered  on  the  other  side  of  it,  with  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds 
lying,  like  a  bright  diamond,  far  below  them.  They  descended  into  this 
new  world  with  a  cheer.  A  laugh  or  a  cheer  was  their  chief  method 
of  conversation  now — their  spirits  aa  well  as  their  bodies  being  so  high. 
"  Not  a  house  to  be  seen  !  not  a  sign  of  man !  the  untrodden  wilder- 
ness !  "  cried  Mr.  Sudberry.  "  Robinson  Crusoe  !  Mungo  Park  !  Pooh  ! " 
shouted  Oeorge.  "  Hooray  !  '*  yelled  Jacky.  The  whole  party  laughed 
again,  and  down  the  slope  they  went,  at  such  a  pace  that  it  was  a 
miracle  they  did  not  terminate  their  cai-eer  in'  the  lake  with  the  poetic 
name. 

At  this  point  eveiy  one  was  suddenly  "  seized."  Mr.  S.  and  George 
vere  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  fish ;  Fred  was  seized  with  a 
burning  desire  to  sketch  ;  Lucy  was  seized  with  a  passionate  desire  to 
gather  wild  flowers  ;  and  Jacky  was  seized  with  a  furious  desire  to  wet 
himself  and  wade  with  hia  shoes  on.  He  did  it,  too,  and,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  tumbled  into  so  many  peat-bogs,  and  besmeared  himself  with 
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so  much  coffee-colour^  mud,  that  his  own  mother  would  have  failed  to 
recognize  him.  He  was  supremely  happy — bo  was  his  father.  At  the 
very  first  cast  he  (the  father)  hooked  a  trout  of  half-a-pound  weight,  and 
lost  it,  too  !  but  that  was  nothing.  The  next  cast  he  caught  one  of 
nearly  a  pound.  George  was  equally  successful.  Fortune  smiled.  Before 
evening  began  to  close,  both  baskets  were  half  full* of  splendid  trout; 
Lucy's  basket  was  cfkite  full  of  botaifical  specimens ;  Fred's  sketch  wan 
a  success,  and  Jacky  was  as  brown  as  a  Hottentot  from  head  to  foot. 
They  prepared  to  return  home,  rejoicing. 

Haste  was  needful  now.  A  short  cut  round  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge 
was  recommended  by  George,  and  taken.  It  conducted  them  into  a 
totally  different  gap  from  the  one  which  led  to  their  ovm  valley.  If 
followed  out,  this  route  would  have  led  them  to  a  spot  ten  miles  distant 
from  their  Highland  home ;  but  they  were  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
&ct.  All  gaps  and  gorges  looked  much  the  same  to  them.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Sudbeny  paused  : 

"  Is  this  the  way  we  came  ?  " 

Grave  looks,  but  no  reply. 

"  Let  us  ascend  this  ridge  and  make  sure  that  we  are  right.'' 

They  did  so,  and  made  perfectly  certain  that  they  wei*c  wrong. 
Attempting  to  correct  their  mistake,  they  wandered  more  hopelessly  out 
of  their  way,  but  it  was  not  until  the  shades  of  night  began  to  &11  that 
Mr.  Sudberry,  with  a  cold  perspiration  on  his  brow,  expressed  his  serious 
l>elief  that  they  were  "  lost !  " 

{To  be  continued,) 
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THE  SURPBISINa,  UNHBASD-OF,  AKD  NEYEB-TO-BX-SUBPABSBD 

ADVBINTURBS  OF 

YOUNG    MUNCHAUSEN; 

KXLATEO  AND  ILLVSTllATED  BT 

C.      K      BENNETT, 

IN  TW^LYX  «*  8TOBIES." 
STORY  THE  FIFTH — OP  TRAVELS. 

TRAYELLERS  see  strange  things ;  but,  as  they  tell  shocking  stories 
about  what  little  they  have  seen,  I  must  warn  you  all  against  such 
men  as  Burton,  Speke.  or  Livingstone,  before  com- 

TBAYELLEBS' TALES.  .  3    \  .*  V^.,  1 

mencing  my  modest  narration  of  the  many  wonders 
which  I  have  been  so  fortunate^aa  to  fall  across. 

I  have  travelled  everywhere. 

I  have  seen  everything. 

I  have  been  to  the  six  quarters  of  the  globe,  have  fiizzled  in  the 
torrid  and  frocen  in  the  frigid  zone,  sounded  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
scaled  the  heights  of  the  Himalayas,  sujQTered  in  the  desert,  and  feasted 
widi  the  Fastidious  Fejees.     It  is  all  the  same  to  me ;  travel  I  must. 

Talk  to  me  about  discovering  the  sources  of  the  Nile — ^when  Speke 

and  Grant  were   being  bamboozled  by  the  African 

ox  STILTS. 

chiefe,  what  did  I  do )  I  made  myself  a  noble  pair 
of  stilts,  so  long,  that  I  saw  right  over  Lake  Nyanza  as  if  it  had  been 
laid  out  in  an  Ordnance  mi^  ;  and  so  strong,  being  of  lignum  vitae,  that 
neither  African  knife,  saw,  nor  hatchet  could  cut  them  through.  Many 
a  time  before  and  since  have  I  found  the  benefit  of  this  safe  and  quick 
mode  of  travelling ;  indeed,  the  only  danger  I  have  feared  is  from  snakes, 

as  they  climb  up  my  stilts  almost  before  I  am  aware  of 
^^^"esj^^     ihem ;  but  then  I  always  carry  a  portable  cooking- 
stove  on  my  back,  so  that,  at  least,  they  have  served 
me  for  dinner,  being  very  tasteful  food,  either  stewed,  spitch-<x>cked,  or 
fried. 
When  stilts  do  not  serve,  the  next  best  plan  is  to  walk  backwards, 

as  I  did  to  Palestine.     This  method  has  the  benefit 

BACKWARD  WALK. 

of  entirely  confusing  the  intellects  of  the  natives;  it 
keeps  your  mind  well  occupied  with  the  aspect  of  the  journey  of  the  day 

IT 
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before,  and  hides  from  your  eyes  the  horrors  of  the  difficulties  to  come ; 
you  are  better  able  to  believe  all  the  stories  you  are  told;  and  if,  being  a 
coward  (I  am  not),  you  are  attacked  by  robbers,  you  have  the  opportunity 
of  numing  away,  without  the  shame  of  taming  tail. 

The  worst  of  these  two  capital  plana  for  getting  along  is,  that 
unless  you  are  as  strong  in  the  limbs  as  I  happen  to  be,  they  will  prove 
very  tiring  :  it  was,  indeed,  to  rid  me  of  this  difficulty,  that  I  invented 

the  famous  Munchausen  hop ;  it  combines  rest  with 
™<^^jS?h^**  exertion.  You  start  on  your  right  leg  and  hop  the  first 

twenty  or  thirty  miles,  then  change  your  support,  and 
on  the  left  leg,  fresh  and  vigorous,  hop  another  forty — so  changing, 
on  you  may  go,  night  and  day,  without  stopping ;  at  all  events,  if  you  do 
without  sleep  as  I  do.  Nineteen  of  us  started  from  Sydney,  each  with 
his  little  bag  of  oatmeal  and  his  box  of  pemmioan  (an  invention  of  my 
own),  and  hopped  clean  across  Central  Australia,  making  Mends  with 
the  natives  as  we  passed,  and  planting  the  ootton-tree  of  civilization  into 
the  baigain. 

I  have  tried  my  famous  hop  across  the  desert  of  Sahara ;  but,  although 
it  answered  very  well,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  my  camel — the  heat  of 

the  sand  is  so  apt  to  inflame  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
^"" tubdeseS!  ^' unless,  indeed,  as  in  my  case,  you  have  a  water-cart  to 

go  on  before,  cooling  the  ground,  and  that  is  an  expen- 
sive operation,  after  all,  in  a  country  where  water  is  so  precious. 

However,  for  a  good  start,  which  is  half  the  battle  on  a  long  voyage, 
give  me  my  steel  spring ;  it  is  so  simple,  and,  with  a  good  aim,  so  safe. 
Take  a  steel  wire,  of  the  thickness  of  your  thumb,  and  coU  it  into  a 

sprinir;  then  temper  it,  and,  after,  fix  it  into  the 
ground,  its  enormous  power  being  held  down  bj  a 
strong  wrought-steel  catch,  fashioned  somewhat  like  a  railway  break  ; 
stand  in  the  top  coU  of  your  spring,  call  to  your  man  to  "  release  ! " 
and  away  you  fly,  straight  as  an  arrow,  to  the  spot  towards  which  yoa 
have  skilfully  directed  your  spring. 

I  call  it  *'  Jack-in-the-Box ! "  albeit,  there  is  no  box  at  all,  and  my 
name  is  not  Jack ;  it  is  my  favourite  way  of  commencing  a  journey, 
saves  so  much  trouble,  and,  what  is  more,  expense.  Of  course  it  is  as 
well  to  be  careful  of  3rour  direction  before  starting  :  the  last  time  I  made 
for  Jericho,  the  spring  swerved  fifty-nine  seventy-fourths  of  an  inch  too 
much  toward  the  east. 

Lo  1  before  I  knew  what  was  the  matter,  I  was  in  Japan. 

This  was  a  bother :  it  might  have  been  wonie.  I  found  English,  Ameri- 
cans, and  Russians  all  at  loggerheads  with  both  Tycoon  and  Mikado,  so 
got  up  a  party  of  Daimios,  whose  friendship  I  had  secured  on  a  previous 
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visit,  and,  after  having  put  down  the  Tycoon,  and  made  mincemeat 

of  the  Mikado,  just  quietly  disarmed  the  Daimios 
'^^^PJ^^^^^^'^and  their  foUowers,  establishing  the  honest  English 

rule  full  in  sight  of  Nagasaki.  I  take  no  credit  to 
myself  for  this  bit  of  sharp  practice — ^it  merely  shows  how  much  may  be 
acoompUahed  by  a  oool  head  and  a  powerful  will. 

I  would  not  by  any  means  advise  the  use  of  my  "  Jack ''  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Alpine  Club.  Oh  dear,  no  !  They  once  tried  it,  and  the 
whole  party,  including  T^ndal,  who  slipped  in  at  the  last  moment,  were 
landed  on  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  where  I  hear,  by  telegram,  they  are  now 
waiting  f<Mr  me  to  fetch  them  biM)k  again.  My  plan  for  mountaineering  is 
of  a'more  delibeiaie  character ;  it  is  not  founded  on  Jack-in-theBox,  but  on 
that  other  toy,  which  is  used  for  the  marshalling  of  little  wooden  soldiers, 

..     andwhich,  I  beUere,  is  called^' lazy  tones."  Now,  if  you 

"  LAZY  TONGS.  .  J        — O  i       J 

look  at  the  picture  I  have  had  drawn,  you  will  see  how 
calmly  I  seat  myself  on  the  top  joints  and  allow  my  two  servants,  the  old 
man  and  his  son,  to  lift  me  quietly  upon  just  exactly  the  peak  or  ridge 
which  I  have  previously  pointed  out  to  them*  It  is  in  this  way  that  I 
have  exhausted  all  the  wonders  of  Mont  Blaac,  settled  for  ever  the  con- 
flicting theories  of  glacier  formaticm,  put  an  ^od  to  the  disputed  questions 
with  regard  to  the  Himalayas,  and  from  a  mountain,  the  name  of  which 
I  refuse  to  disclose,  brought  down  safely,  and  deposited  in  the  Asiatic 
Bsctianof  the  British  Museum,  the  door,  window,  and  thick  end  of  the 
rudder  of  Noah's  ark.  I  am  now  on  my  way  with  my  ''  lazy  tongs,"  my 
good  old  man  and  his  son,  to  Teneriffe,  hoping  to  restore  Professor  Tyndal 
and  the  Alpine  Club  to  that  '^  Royal  Society  "  which  they  so  much  adorn. 
I  was  travelling  on  a  hif^-pressure  engine  in  Pennsylvania  last  year, 
when  the  crazy  thing  exploded,  and  we  were  all  blown  up.  I  do  not 
know  what  became  of  the  engine^iriver  and  stoker — I  have  never  been 

able  to  hear  of  them  since ;  but  for  myself,  I  was  sent 
'^^?S!'  "^    in  a  great  huny  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  where  I 

should  have  stopped  I  cannot  tell,  had  I  not  luckily 
strud:  my  forehead  against  a  knot  in  the  south  pole.  It  gave  me  a 
headache  and  a  great  bump,  but  saved  my  life,  I  believe. 

They  are  a  gentle  but  intelligent  race — the  South  Polacks  ;  I  believe, 
if  it  were  not  for  a  prejudice  against  daylight^  which  still  exists  among 
them,  it  would  be  possible  to  plant  the  cotton-tree  of  civilization  even 
here.  I  lived  with  them  happily  for  some  weeks ;  but  they  have  such  a  bad 
habit  of  snoring  in  their  sleep,  that  I  could  not  rest  in  my  bed,  so  took 

advantaire  of  a  return  whale,  starting  off  for  a  glimpse 

THE  SOUTH  POl^CKS.      ^    ^,  ,  i..      i.      i  i_    j     xi.       i_  r 

of  the  sun,  and,  cm  ius  back,  reached  the  bay  ot 
Panama,  whence  I  took  ship  for  England  the  very  next  day. 

u2 
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Talking  of  explosions,  reminds  me  of  being  upset  by  a  drosclikj* 
driver,  in  the  outskirts  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  rolling  away  with  such  a 
terrible  impetus,  that  I  rolled  right  through  Russia,  fell  down  a  copper- 
mine  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  put  both  arms  and  my 

THE  BDBSIAN  ROLL,     .  ,  .   ,  j.     r  '    '    j,  xi-  •  •• 

nght  leg  out  of  joint,  was  taken  prisoner  on  suspicioii 
of  being  a  spy,  and  kept  in  Siberia,  until,  after  pulling  my  aims  and  my 
leg  back  into  their  sockets,  I  wrote  to  the  Emperor  himself,  and  so 
obtained  a  tardy  release  :  however,  this  was  a  hint  to  me  that,  feared  as 
is  the  name  of  Munchausen,  even  disguise  might  be  necessary. 

ffou}  to  disguise  f  Well !  When  I  went  through  China,  I  took  care 
to  travel  on  my  hands,  bo  as  to  hide  from  them  my  European  and  too 

well-known  features,  and  by  this  means  not  only  soffi- 

ciently  concealed  my  identity,  but  so  frightened  the 
poor  mandarins,  that,  as  you  will  see  in  the  oentre  of  the  picture,  thej 
all  fell  of  a-heap,  the  old  fat  one,  he  of  the  "  first  order/'  in  his  terror 
seizing  two  of  the  pigtails  of  his  brother  officers,  and  there  I  left  them. 
I  do  not  deny  that  it  requires  a  certain  presence  of  mind,  with  some 
moral  courage,  to  travel  comfortably  on  your  hands,  and  that  it  is  also 
proper  to  wear  a  good  thick  pair  of  leather  gloves ;  still,  this  upside- 
down  fashion  has  its  advantages,  even  on  the  score  of  economy,  for  you 
cannot  wear  out  your  boots,  which,  moreover,  dangling  above  your  head, 
serve  as  a  kind  of  sunshade  as  you  go  along. 

I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  go  to  the  Marquesas  Islands  on  horse- 
back, unless  they  get  good  well-trained  sea-horses,  as  I  did  ;  then  thej 

will  find  it  easy  enough.  ?  With  the  ordinary  racer,  I 

have  myself  failed  to  accomplish  more  than  half  the 
journey,  being  forced  to  put  up  at  Cape  Horn,  and  really  glad  to  have 
safely  galloped  so  far. 

But  if  horses  are  untrustworthy,  not  so  is  the  camel.  I  trained  a 
large  dromedary  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  that  not  only  could  the 
&ithful  animal  go  for  years  without  wanting  water,  but,  moreover,  its 
supply  was  so  pure  and  plentiful,  that  on  my  return  to  England  I  sold 

him  to  the  New  River  Company,  and  well  housed  at 
™"  '^S^Jt.'^^™  Newington,  near  the  Manor  House,lhe  serves  as  their 

principal  reservoir.  Unfortunately,  one  cannot  well 
make  an  intimate  friend  of  the  camel,  he  is  so  wayward ;  but  the  elephant, 
although  his  power  of  endurance  is  not  nearly  so  great^  is  more  depend- 
able. An  elephant  I  once  caught  in  Ceylon — the  same  old  fellow  that 
used  to  carry  me  on  his  trunk — ^was  so  intelligent,  that,  being  in  want  of 
a  clerk  to  help  me  in  my  correspondence  and  accounts,  I  taught  my 
dear  white  elephant  to  read,  write,  and  cypher ;  you  will  be  astonished 
to  hear  that  his  handwriting  was  of  the  delicate  angular  patteni,  and 
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that  he  oould  never  read  the  Morning  Star  with  patience,  becaose  of  its 

very  careless  punctuation.     Alas  1  he  is  no  more.     I 
'^L^AOT™     lost  him  in  Egypt,  where,  had  I  not^  with  great  skill  and 

perseverance,  harnessed  and  driven  twelve  crocodiles 
in  hand,  I  should,  I  think,  have  been  lost  also.  Even  as  it  was,  the  great 
rtiptae*  we«  quite  nseleffi  in  tumii^  shaiply  round  a  comer,  and  reminded 
me  how  much  more  successful  I  had  been  with  the  Dover  mail-coach, 
when,  years  ago^  I  set  it  off  at  such  a  speed,  that,  although  I  drove  it  over 
Shakespeare's  ClifP  into  the  sea,  it  went  too  last  to  sink,  and  successfully 

made  the  voyaee  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  the 

TOO  YAST  TO  SINK.         .  -i  t  • 

chief,  to  whom  of  course  I  presented  it,  used  the  machine 
for  his  royal  progresses,  and  is  very  proud  of  it,  I  assure  you. 

Yet^  of  all  the  plans  for  voyaging  by  sea  that  I  have  yet  invented,  I 
think  my 

"patent  self-acting  and  self-floating  railway" 

is  the  best.    The  rail,  which  is  made  of  indurated  cork  and  india-rubber 

bands,  thrown  on  to  the  water,  looks  like  a  strip  of 
""^^^l^^^^  «^^  carpeting.     The  engine  and  carriage,  a  beautiful 

combination  of  the  old  copper  kettle  and  the  garden 
wheelbarrow,  being  attached  to  the  near-  end,  rolls  itself  up  with  such 
force  in  the  strip  of  railway,  as  to  expend  its  €^ort  in  throwing  the  rail 
off  again ;  once  more  it  rolls  itself  up,  once  more  it  casts  off,  and  so  on ; 
alternately  rolling  up  and  casting  off,  it  makes  a  safe,  quick,  and  pleasant 
sea  voyage  at  the  rate  of,  say,  twelve  knots  an  hour  :  such  is  the  advan- 
tage of  science  when  wielded  by  boys  like  Munchausen.  This  simple 
machine  has  already  run  me  over  to  the  Friendly  Isles  and  the  Society 
Isles.  I  purpose  next  year  to  carry  the  mails  between  this  country  and 
Aostealia,  if  I  find  I  have  nothing  better  to  occupy  my  time. 

It  wafi  in  this  way  I  crossed  the  ice,  and  discovered  the  north-west 
passage ;  set  ihe  Franklin  difficulty  forever  at  rest ;  tried,  unsuceefifully, 
to  plant  the  cotton-tree  of  civilization^  and  finally  introduced  the  art  of 
dancing  among  the  polar  bears. 

I  tried  travelling  in  a  large  bottle,  but  suffered  sadly  from  want  of 
fresh  air. 

As  lor  Sindbad's  notion  of  riding  a  biixl-back,  I  shall  never  think  the 
inconvenience  of  such  primitive   transit  at  all  repaid  by  the  rapid 

journey  I  made  to  Mexico  and  the  Diamond  YaUeys 
biujows  4ia>      Far  before  such  an  uncomfortable  plan  I  must  reckon 
BBoovsTicK.      ^^  bellows  system — another  of  my  inventions — by 
means  of  which  I  gained  access  to  the  mines  of  Peru  :  it  is  accom- 
plished by  sheer  strength  of  the  left  arm,  with  the  aid  of  a  common 
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house-bellows.  You  blow  yourself  in  the  directdon  you  wish  to  go, 
the  difficulty  being  to  exactly  accommodate  the  power  of  the  blast 
to  the  force  of  the  earth's  gravitation,  which  is  not  easily  done, 
I  assure  you.  Now,  the  witch's  broomstick  does  not  require  either 
strength  or  tact, — only  demands  steady  nerve  and  the  power  of  holding 
your  breath. 

A  frog-back  in  France,  one  is  at  one's  ease.     Of  course  you  cannot 

do  it  with  one  frog,  but  take  a  shoal,  tie  them  in 

^  '^Sancb^^  ^    *  ^'  ^^*  ^^  ^®™  g^J^^^y*  "»d  <5ry  in  a  shrill  voice, 

"  Parlez^vaus  f  " 
and  they  will  hop  off,  carrying  you  along  with  them  in  a  series  of  shorty 
sharp  jerks,  very  pleasant  as  soon  as  you  get  used  to  it,  and  not  nearly 
80  irksome  as  the  jolting  of  a  railway  carriage. 

I  one  day  started  head  over  heels,  and  turned  five  hundred  thousand 

summersets  before  giving  over,  and  with  such  vigour 

to^ew^zLlTwd^  ^®^   *^®^®   vaulted,  that,  when   quite  exhausted,  I 

^   stopped  for  a  rest,  you  will  hardly  expect  to  hear  that 
I  found  myself  in  New  Zealand  ;  but  such  is  the  &ct,  I  assure  you. 

Shipwreck  never  frightens  me,  for,  even  if  I  forget  to  swim,  I  calmly 
travel  down  to  my  old  friends  the  mermen,  and  make  a  jolly  night  of  it. 
The  worst  is  they  are  such  confirmed  drinkers,  that  one  suffers  for  it 
in  the  head  the  next  morning  ;  still  I  foigive  them  that,  poor  fellows, 
not  only  because  they  have  nothing  but  ship's  riim  to  pass  away  the 
time  with,  but  because  they  always  wash  me  with  salamander  soap, 
which  protects  me  from  fire  in  a  most  wonderfiil  way :  it  is  rubbed  on 
with  a  stiff  brush,  hot. 

I  once  extracted  the  gravitation  of  the  earth  and  decanted  it  into  a 

small  glass  bottle,  where,  by  means  of  skilful  move- 
OEA™TATioN.      ^lents  of  the  cork,  I  was  enabled  to  travel  wherever  1 

pleased,  so  long  as  I  placed  myself  in  a  parallel  lati- 
tude with  the  place  to  which  I  intended  to  journey  ;  unfortunately  for 
me,  I  one  morning  ptilled  the  cork  out  too  far,  and,  in  consequence,  shot 
straight  up  to  the  moon,  where  I  smashed  my  bottle  to  a  thousand 
pieces  against  the  old  maoi  in  the  moon's  bundle  of  faggots,  but  I  came 
down  safely  enough  on  a  double-edgod  rainbow,  bringing  with  me  a  few 

of  Jack's  celebrated  beans,  from  one  of  which  I  grew 

JACK  S  BEANSTALK.  *  n  x 

a  fine  sti*ong  beanstalk,  and  up  it  I  took  good  care  to 
climb  so  often  as  I  wished  to  discover  a  new  country,  for  there  is  this 
singular  virtue  in  Jack's  beanstalk,  that,  go  up  it  as  often  as  you  may,  its 
topmost  branches  will  always  land  you  in  ti  new  and  undiscovered 
region. 
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MY  preparatdons  for  landing  were  but  just  completed|  wheu  the  mate 
sung  out,  "Breakers  ahead  I ''  I  ran  at  once  on  deck.  The  fog  had 
grown  denser  than  ever.  There  was  no  land  in  sight,  though  I  knew 
we  must  be  within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  Not  even  the  breakers  were 
visible^  but  we  oould  hear  the  roaring  of  them  quite  distinctlj.  I  gave 
orders  to  lay  to  immediately  \  and,  taking  Taylor  aside,  told  him  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  go  ashore  in  the  boat  without  a  moment's  delay. 
He  flung  up  his  hands  and  implored  me  not  to  venture. 

''I  swear  to  you,  sir,'^  said  he,  emphatically,  "that  there's  no  land 
iwitlun  four  hundred  miles  of  us  on  any  sida  These  are  coral  reefs  ; 
and  to  take  a  boat  i^ongst  them  in  this  fog  is  to  rush  on  certain 
destruction.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  stay  aboard,  at  least,  till  the 
fog  clears  off ! " 

But  I  only  laughed,  and  refused  to  listen  to  him. 

"There's  land,  mate,"  said'  I,  "within  a  mile.  I  saw  it  with  my 
own  eyes  not  two  hours  ago ;  and  it's  a  land,  let  me  tell  you,  that  will 
make  the  fortune  of  every  man  on  board.  As  for  the  breakers,  I'll 
risk  them.  If  the  boat  is  swamped,  it  will  be  no  great  hardship  to 
swim  to  shore." 

"  It  will  be  death,  sir,"  groaned  the  mate. 

Of  this,  however,  I  took  no  notice,  but  proceeded  to  give  my  instruc- 
tiona  I  left  the  command  of  the  Mofry-Jom^  in  his  hands  during  my 
absence,  and  desired  him,  if  the  fog  cleared,  to  anchor  in  the  large  bay 
off  which  I  knew  we  were  lying.  I  then  added  that  I  expected  to  get 
back  to  the  vessel  before  nightfall,  but  ordered  that  an  explcoing  party 
sbould  be  sent  ashore  to  search  for  me,  if  I  had  not  returned  by  the  end 
of  eight  and  forty  hours.  To  all  this  the  honest  isllow  assented 
reluctantly  enough,  and  bade  me  farewell  with  as  sorrowful  an  air  as 
if  he  were  attending  me  to  the  scaffold. 

The  boat  was  then  lowered  ;  I  took  Josh  Dunn  for  my  rower,  laid 
my  own  hands  to  the  helm,  and  gave  the  word  to  put  off.     The  men 
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on  board  uttered  a  feeble  cheer  as  we  parted  compaiijy  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell,  the  Mary- Jane  was  hidden  from  us  by  the  fog. 

"  Josh,"  said  I,  as  the  sound  of  the  breakers  grew  more  and  more 
audible,  **  if  the  boat  ships  water,  we  shall  have  to  swim  for  it*' 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  Josh,  briskly. 

<^  Straight  ahead,"  I  continued,  "  lies  dry  land  ;  behind  us  the  Mary- 
Jarie,  But  a  small  schooner  is  more  easily  missed  in  a  fog,  Josh,  than 
an  island  as  big  as  Malta  or  Madeira." 

^*  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  Josh,  as  before. 

"  If  you're  wise,"  said  I,  "  you'll  strike  out  for  the  shore,  as  I  shall. 
In  the  meanwhile,  we  had  better  fill  our  pockets  with  biscuit,  for  fear 
of  accidenta" 

I  then  divided  the  contents  of  the  biscuit-bag,  and  we  stuffed  our 
pockets  as  full  as  they  could  hold.  By  this  time,  the  noise  had  so 
increased  that  we  could  scarcely  hear  each  other's  voices,  and  the  white 
foam  was  already  visible  through  the  mist. 

'*  Steady,  Josh,"  cried  I^  ^*  there  are  rough  seas  before  us." 

The  words  were  scarcely  past  my  lips  when  we  were  tossing  in  the 
midst  of  the  surf,  drenched  with  spray,  and  well>nigh  deafened  by  the 
roaring  of  the  waters.  I  saw  directly  that  no  boat  could  live  in  such 
a  whirlpool — ours  did  not  hold  out  for  £ve  minutes.  Flung  fit>m 
billow  to  billow  like  a  mere  cockleshell,  she  laboured  onwards  for 
something  like  a  hundred  yards,  filled,  heeled  over,  and  disappeared 
suddenly  from  beneath  our  feet 

Prepared  for  this  catastrophe,  I  rose  like  a  cork,  glued  my  arms  to 
my  sides,  kept  my  mouth  and  eyes  shut,  and  suffered  the  waves  to 
carry  me  along.  Finding,  however,  that  instead  of  bearing  me  towards 
the  shore,  they  only  dashed  me  hither  and  thither  among  the  breakers, 
I  presently  gave  up  all  hope  of  floating  in,  and,  being  an  excellent 
swimmer,  struck  out  for  land.  Blinded,  buffeted,  breathless,  now 
carried  to  the  summit  of  a  mighty  wave,  now  biuried  in  the  veiy  heart 
of  a  mountain  of  green  sea,  now  fighting  forward  again,  in  spite  of 
wind  and  spray,  I  struggled  on  with  a  superhuman  energy  that  only 
the  love  of  life  and  riches  could  have  inspired.  Suddenly,  my  feet 
touched  land — ^lost  it — ^touched  again.  I  threw  all  my  strength  into 
one  last,  desperate  effort,  precipitated  myself  through  the  raging  foam 
that  broke  like  a  vast  barrier  all  along  the  shore,  and  fell,  face 
downwards,  on  the  pebbly  beach  beyond. 

I  lay  there  for  some  minutes,  just  within  reach  of  the  spray,  and 
beyond  the  line  of  the  breakers,  so  utterly  spent  and  stupefied  as 
to  be  scarcely  conscious  of  the  danger  from  which  I  had  escaped. 
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EecoYering,  however,  bj  degreen,  I  rose,  looked  around,  and  found 
iDjse]f  on  a  shelving  belt  of  shingle  that  reached  fur  awaj  on  either 
side  tm  lost  in  the  fog.  Beyond  the  shingle  ran  a  line  of  low  clifl^ 
along  the  summits  of  which,  looking  dim  and  distant  in  the  misty  air, 
rose  the  feathery  tops  of  a  far-stretching  forest  of  coooa-nut  palms. 
Here,  then,  was  the  island,  palpable,  undeniable,  actual.  I  took  up  a 
liandful  of  loose  pebbles,  stamped  on  the  shingle,  ran  along  the  beach. 
In  all  this  there  was  no  illusion.  I  was  awake,  sober,  in  full  possession 
of  my  senses.     AU  was  as  it  seemed — all  tried,  and  proved,  and  real. 

Passing  instantaneously  from  a  state  of  wonder,  half  confused,  half 
incredulous,  to  a  wild,  unbounded  joy,  I  ran  about  for  some  minutes 
like  a  maniac — shouting,  leaping,  clapping  my  hands,  and  giving  way  to 
the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  triumph.  In  the  midst  of  this 
folly,  the  thought  of  Josh  Dunn  flashed  across  my  mind.  I  grew  sober 
in  a  moment.  What  had  become  of  the  poor  fellow  ?  I  had  never  seen 
liim  from  the  instant  when  the  boat  capsized.  Had  he  swum  for  the 
ship  or  the  shore  ?  Was  he  saved  or  lost  1  I  went  backwards  and  for- 
wards along  the  beach,  dreading  to  see  his  corpse- washed  up  by  every 
coming  wave,  but  found  no  trace  of  him  in  any  direction.  Convinced, 
at  length,  that  farther  search  was  hopeless,  I  gave  it  up,  and  turned  my 
&oe  and  footsteps  towards  the  cliffs. ' 

It -was  now,  as  nearly  as  I  could  calculate,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
ciay.  The  heat  was  tempered  by  the  fog  and  the  sea-breeze,  and  I 
promised  myself  to  reach  the  mountain-top  before  sunset.  Making 
straight  across  the  beach  to  a  point  where  the  cliffs  looked  somewhat 
lower  and  more  broken  than  elsewhere,  I  succeeded  in  climbing  up  the 
&ce  of  the  rock  without  much  difficulty,  and  in  gaining  the  skirts  of 
the  palm-forest  above.  Here  I  flung  myself  down  in  the  shade,  and 
proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of  my  pockets.  The  rum,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  loose  stores  were  lost  with  the  boat ;  but  I  found  that  I 
was  still  in  possession  of  all  that  I  had  stowed  about  my  person.  One 
by  one,  I  brought  out  my  tinder-box,  telescope,  pocket-compass,  clasp- 
knife,  and  other  trifles ;  all  of  which  (except  the  compass,  which  was 
inclosed  in  a  tight  tin  case)  were  more  or  l^s  damaged  by  the  sea-water. 
As  for  the  biscuit,  it  was  reduced  to  a  nauseous  pulp,  which  I  flung 
a^ay  in  disgust,  preferring  to  trust  to  the  cocoa-nuts  for  my  subsistence. 
Of  these  I  saw  hundreds  clustered  overhead ;  and,  being  by  this  time 
<inite  ready  for  breakfast,  I  climbed  the  tree  against  which  I  had  been 
lying,  brought  down  three  or  four  nuts,  and  made  a  delicious  meal.  I 
then  unscrewed  and  cleaned  the  glasses  of  my  telescope,  consulted  my 
compass,  and  prepared  to  continue  my  journey.  Finding  by  the  position 
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of  the  needle  that  the  iiorth  lay  to  the  right,  following  the  line  of 
shore  below,  I  concluded  that  I  must  haTe  swiun  to  land  at  some  point 
of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay  where  I  had  hoped  to  anchor.  This 
being  the  case,  I  had  but  to  march  due  west  in  order  to  anive  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  which  I  proposed  to  myself  as  the  object  of  my 
first  day's  exploration.  Due  west  I  turned  acoo^xiingly,  and,  compaas 
in  hand,  took  my  way  through  the  green  shade  of  the  forest.  Here  the 
coolness,  the  silence,  the  solitude,  were  perfect.  I  could  not  hear  my 
Qwn  footsteps  for  the  moss  that  carpeted  the  ground ;  and  though  I  sav 
several  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  they  uttered  no  kind  of  note,  but 
sat  like  painted  creatures  on  the  boughs,  and  looked  at  me  without  any 
sign  of  fear.  Once  or  twice,  I  saw  a  small  long-tailed  monkey  flitting 
like  a  squirrel  through  the  uppermost  tree-tops ;  but  it  was  gone  in  a 
moment,  and  seemed  only  to  make  the  place  more  wild  and  solitary.  On 
every  side,  like  graceful  colxmms  supporting  the  roof  of/  some  vast 
temple,  rose  hundreds  of  (Render  palm-stems,  ringed  with  the  natural 
record  of  their  yearly  growth ;  whilst  here  and  there,  through  openings 
in  the  boughs,  came  glimpses  of  blue  sky  and  shafte  of  golden  sunlight. 

When  I  had  walked  thus  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  finding  the 
atmosphere  growing  clearer  and  brighter  at  every  step,  I  suddenly 
emerged  upon  a  grassy  plain  studded  with  trees  like  an  English  park, 
and  traversed  by  a  small  winding  river  that  glittered  like  moving  silver 
in  the  open  sunshina  Beyond  this  plain,  at  the  distance  of  about 
another  mile  and  a  half^  lay  a  second  forest,  more  extensive^  apparently, 
than  the  first ;  and  beyond  that  again,  defined  so  clearly  against  the 
deep  blue  sky  that  I  could  almost  have  believed  I  might  touch  it  with  my 
hand,  rose  a  steep  and  rugged  peak,  clothed  half-way  up  with  trees,  and 
surmounted  by  some  kind  of  building,  with  a  beacon  on  the  top.  The 
height  of  this  peak  I  calculated  at  something  less  than  two  thousand 
feet.  I  recognized  it  at  once  as  the  same  which  I  had  sighted  from  the 
masthead  of  the  MaryJ^cme  at  sunrise  that  morning.  I  also  recognized 
the  plain  and  river,  each  lying  in  its  proper  geographical  position,  accord- 
ing to  the  chart 

Finding  my  every  hope  becoming  corroborated  as  I  went  on,  I  now 
made  no  question  as  to  the  result  of  my  undertaking,  but  pushed 
gaily  forward,  and  amused  myself  by  speculating  about  the  treasure. 
Where  should  I  find  it  1  In  what  form  ?  Perhaps  we  should  have 
to  mine  for  it;  and  in  that  case  I  made  up  my  mind  to  seek  all 
round  the  island,  if  necessaEy,  for  some  safe  harbour  in  whieh  to 
anchor  the  Mcurp-Jane,  I  should  then  land  all  my  crew,  build  a  few 
temporary  huts,  and  set  the  men  hard  to  work  at  digging  and  smelting} 
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till  our  little  ship  would  hold  not  another  ingot  This  done,  I  would 
sail  straight  for  Jamaica,  lodge  my  treasure  in  some  colonial  bank, 
purchase  a  large  vessel,  engage  a  numerous  crew,  and  return  at  once 
for  a  fresh  cargo  of  riches.  What  was  to  prevent  me,  indeed,  from 
coming  again  and  again,  and  carrying  hence  such  wealth  as  no  king  or 
kaiser  in  all  the  world  could  boast  7 

Absorbed  in  dreams  of  untold  grandeur  and  power,  I  felt  neither 
&tigae  nor  heat,  nor  was  conscious  of  the  miles  I  traversed.  There 
was  now  no  fog,  nor  sign  of  fog,  and  the  atmosphere  was  magically 
dear  and  bright.  A  soft  air  blew  fix)m  the  west.  The  rich  grass  of 
the  savannah  was  thick  with  flowers.  Even  the  mossy  glades  of  the 
second  forest  were  radiant  with  purple  and  scarlet  berries,  which  I 
dared  not  taste,  although  they  gave  out  a  delicious  odour.  This  forest 
proved  more  extensive  than  the  first,  and  was  more  closely  planted. 
All  at  once,  just  as  I  began  to  wonder  how  much  £Eirther  it  would  lead 
me,  I  found  myself  upon  the  inner  verge  of  the  woods,  with  a  strange 
and  startling  sight  spread  out  like  a  panorama  before  my  eyes. 

The  forest  terminated  abruptly,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  lay  round  it  in  one  vast  circular  sweep,  a  zone 
of  living  green.  Between  these  woods  and  the  mountain  lay  the  domes, 
obelisks,  and  ivy-mantled  walls  of  a  noble  city,  all  deserted  and  in  ruins. 
In  the  midst  of  these  ruins  rose  the  great  soHtary  mountain  towards 
which  I  had  been  journeying  so  long.  More  ruins  were  cloatered  about 
the  base  of  it,  and  for  some  way  np  the  lower  slopes  and  buttresses  of  its 
sides.  Above  these  came  trees  and  underwood,  and,  towering  higher 
still  against  iAi»  sky,  a  lofty  peak  of  rock  and  rugged  precipice. 
Eramining  this  peak  by  the  aid  of  my  telescope,  I  saw  some  kind  of 
small  white  edifice  upon  the  very  summit,  surmounted,  appai*ently,  by 
a  pyramidal  ornament,  supporting  a  glittering  beacon.  This  beacon 
was  the  same  that  I  had  seen  scintillating  in  the  morning  light,  some 
tea  miles  off  across  the  sea.  I  observed  it  long  and  earnestly.  Was  it 
made  of  glass,  or  of  some  reflecting  metal  ?  Did  it  revolve,  or  were 
these  brilliant  flashes,  which  seemed  almost  as  if  emanating  frx)m  its 
very  substance,  mere  refractions  of  the  sunlight  1  These  were  questions 
which  I  found  it  impossible  to  solve  without  nearer  observation.  I 
coiiid  only  tiim  my  eyes  away,  dazzled  and  half  blinded,  and  then 
press  forward,  more  eagerly  than  ever,  on  my  way. 

(To  be  contintied.) 
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Bt   ANNE    BOWMAN. 
CHAPTER  IV. — ^THE   SOLITARY  OF  THE  LONELY   ISLE. 

**  TIOR   my  part^^'  said  Harry,  "  I  don't  believe  these  are  human 

-L  bones  ;  how  oonld  the  few  aayages  who  may  inhabit  this  island 
get  any  one  to  deyoor,  if  it  were  not  their  infants  or  their  grandmothers  ? 
These  may  be  the  bones  of  bears,  x>r  some  other  lax|^e  beast ;  but,  any- 
how, it  may  be  as  well '  to  run,'  as  we  have  no  forces  for  a  regular  battle. 
Bat  I'd  like  to  have  some  birds ;  it  would  be  stupid  to  go  off  empty- 
handed." 

*^  And  i^  savages  may  be  hearing  us  shoot,'"  said  Diok. 

^'Well,  I  won't  say  that  would  be  pleasant^  old  Wisdom,"  replied 
Harry,  '<  so  we  won't  mind  the  pigeons.     Halloo  !  what's  that  1 " 

It  was  »a  arrow  that  only  just  misBod  ita  object,  and  a  rustling  in 
a  thicket  not  far  off  proclaimed  from  whence  it  came.  Harry,  the 
reckless,  would  not  retreat  until  he  had  fired  into  the  thicket^  and  a 
load  yell  showed  that  his  shot  had  taken  effect  But  a  dozen  fierce 
£ioes  appeared  above  the  bushes,  and  swiftly  as  the  boys  fled,  the  flight 
of  arrows  that  followed  them  had  nearly  proved  fatal,  for  two  actually 
pierced  the  straw  hat  of  Harry.  They  were  not  many  minutes  in  reach- 
ing the  shore,  calling  out^  as  soon  as  they  were  within  hearing,  for  the 
Bjmes  to  embark. 

The  mother,  in  alarm,  clutched  up  her  straggling  children,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  tide  being  up,  they  were  fidrly  afloat— -only  just  in  time, 
for  the  savage  assailants  followed  them  to  the  strand,  and  discharged 
tevaral  volleys  of  arrows  after  them ;  but,  by  lying  down  in  the  boat, 
and  allowing  it  to  drift,  they  escaped  the  arrows,  which  passed  over 
ih&su  Fortunately,  the  savages  had  either  soon  expended  their  arrows, 
or  become  tired  of  their  unprofitable  warfare,  for  they  desisted,  and  the 
voyagers  sailed  beyond  danger,  bearing  away  with  them,  besides  the 
agreeable  supply  of  fruit,  broiled  ducks  and  abundance  of  cooked  eggs 
and  potatoes,  which  enabled  them  for  the  next  three  days  to  endure  their 
tedious  vojagb  with  some  cheerfulness. 

Then  they  had  again  to  fall  back  on  their  prison  fare,  and  they  looked 
with  longing  eyes  on  the  many  rich-looking  isles  they  passed,  jGrom 
some  of  which  the  spicy  odour  of  their  products  proved  an  intolerable 
temptation. 
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"Plaae  yer  honner8,''  said  Terence,  "would  it  be  a  Christen  man 
shoutin'  on  us,  seeing  he  lanes  to  white,  sure,  musha !  and  we  niver 
hearin'  him  at  all,  barrin'  we  see  him  houlding  up  the  white  rag,  to 
spake  to  us.'* 

Terence  was  very  sharp-sighted,  and  the  rest  soon  found  he  was 
correct :  they  discovered  the  figure  of  a  man  on  the  shore  of  a  small 
island,  who  appeared  to  be  signalling  them. 

"  Sure  the  cratui^s  in  disthress  ! "  cried  Ellen,  **  and  yer  bonners  will 
niver  be  turning  the  back  to  him  at  all,  in  regard  to  the  savages  and 
the  wild  bastes  being  afliher  him,  plase  God ;  and  he  nading  a  cast  in  this 
same  boat,  that  same  being  our  duty  altogether,  the  cratur  !  *' 

"  The  boafs  over  heavy-laden  as  it  is,"  said  Dick. 

"  We  must  stretch  a  point,  anyhow,  if  it  be  a  bad  case,"  said  Harry. 
"  You  know,  old  fellow,  we  were  ready  enough  to  speak  hard  words 
against  that  cowardly  Scotch  knave,  when  he  sneaked  off  and  left  us  in 
our  trouble.  We'll  just  make  up  to  him,  and  hear  what  he  wants 
from  us." 

They  drew  up  towards  the  island,  which  lay  &r  apart  from  any 
other,  and  was  of  temptingly  rich  appearance.  They  soon  heard  the 
voice  of  the  man  hailing  them,  but  when  they  were  near  enough  to 
distinguish  him,  Harry  gave  a  long  whistle  and  cried  out,— 

'*  We  have  gone  and  done  it,  Dick.  Hang  me  if  it  isn't  that  dirty 
dog,  Mackenzie ! " 

"  One  wouldn't  have  chosen  him  out  of  a  lot  for  a  comrade,"  replied 
Dick  ;  "  but  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  turn  away  now." 

"  That's  the  vexation,"  said  Harry.  "  I  don't  see  that  we  can  get  out 
of  it  anyhow.  But  mind,  Dick,  we'll  hold  our  own,  for^  I  know  the 
fellow  will  try  to  pick  the  teeth  out  of  our  head." 

"  He'd  better  not>  or  he'll  find  out  we  can  bite,"  grumbled  Dick,  as 
they  drew  up  the  boat  to  the  beach. 

"  By  my  troth,"  said  the  man,  with  great  effrontery,  "  wha  wou'd  hae 
tiiought  we'd  clash  together  again  9  It's  joost  a  Providence,  laddies ; 
we'll  share  and  share  alike.  I  see  ye've  let  on  salvage  fra'  the  auld 
ship,  and  it'll  come  in  handy  for  me,  alang  wi'  my  ain  belongings. 
Bring  her  in,  laddies,  while  I  rin  to  bring  up  my  bits  of  things.  How 
are  ye  graithed  for  proveesions  1  Here's  lashings  o'  stuff  here  for 
gethering  in." 

''  Is  the  island  inhabited  1 "  said  Hany,  haughtily,  out  of  patience 
with  the  cool  impudence  of  the  man. 

"  Eenhabited,"  replied  he ;  "  ay,  ye'll  likely  ca*  him  an  eenhabitant ; 
an  auld  feckless  carl !   wi'  his  preachings  and  gibings.  «  Does  he  diink 
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that  I'd  be  tliat  fiile  body  to  fling  awa  mj  insurance  papers  1  Folks 
m&nna  Inik  ower  mickle  anent  itkers,  and  heed  nougbt  for  their  ain 
graithing.  He's  been  ower  yonner  at  tbe  diggings,  and  ta'en  some 
fancy  that  there  were  misdoings  amang  'em.  Then,  hech !  sirs,  off  he 
cam'  like  a  shot,  and  drape  doon  here.  Wha  kens  what  he  is  ?  Wha 
kens  if  he  hae  siller,  or  if  he  be  puir?  He  a'e  keeps  a  qniet  tongae 
anent  his  ain ;  but  he's  ower  free  in  bullying  me ;  sae,  hinnies,  111  joost 
flit  alang  wi'  ye." 

Hairy  and  Dick,  much  annoyed  at  the  prospect  of  such  an  offensive 
passenger,  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  land  and  seek  "  the  carl "  he  spoke 
of,  who  might  afford  them  information,  if  not  assistance.  They  bed  no 
occasion  to  seek  him,  for,  by  ^e  time  they  had  moored  the  boat,  a  tall, 
gentlemanly  man,  of  middle  age,  in  a  sort  of  shooting-dress,  came  tip  to 
them  and  said, — 

^'  Young  men,  are  you  here  from  curiosity  or  from  distress  9" ' 

'*  When  you  look  at  our  small  boat  and  our  large  x>arty,  sir,"  said 
Hany,  <'and  hear  that  we  had  scarcely  ever  handled  an  oar  tiU  this 
necessity  compelled  us  to  try,  you  will,  I  think,  agree  that  we  might 
jostly  plead  distress.  But,  for  all  that,  we  have  had  such  frights  with 
the  savages  of  the  islands  that  I  hardly  think  we  should  hav^  ventured 
to  land  here  had  we  not  been  signalled  by  this  man." 

**  And  what  does  he  reqtdre  from  you  1 "  asked  the  stranger. 

**A  free  passage,"  replied  Hany,  "to  any  shore  to  which  it  may 
please  Grod  to  drift  us ;  for  we  are  as  ignorant  of  our  precise  situation 
aa  of  the  means  to  reach  a  port.  Yet  we  were  very  thankful  when  we 
picked  up  this  boat,  as  it  offered  us  the  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
Barrages  and  wild  beasts." 

Then  Harry,  encouraged  by  the  friendly  interest  the  stranger  showed, 
related  to  Mm  their  whole  history,  not  omitting  Mackenzie's  desertion 
of  them  in  their  utmost  need. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  truth,  young  man,''  said  the  solitary,  "  and 
therefore  I  cannot  think  on  what  pretext  Mackenzie  can  dare  to  claim 
aasiBtance  frt>m  vou." 

m 

''Joost  for  charity,"  s^d  the  wily  man.  "  *  Do  as  ye  would  be  done 
hy,'  and  sae  forth.     I  ken  Scripter  brawly." 

"  It  is  not  the  knowledge  but  the  practice  of  piety  that  is  laudable," 
answered  the  stranger.  "  Did  you  remember  that  you  ought  to  do  as 
vou  would  be  done  by  when  you  abandoned  these  youths  in  their 
distressr' 

''On !  sirs,"  said  Mackenzie,  " I  werena  unweeling  to  tak*  the  laddies 
in,  setting  aside  yon  Irish  fry.    It  Stan's  to  reason  I  werena  gaun  to  even 
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mysel'  vi'  the  like  of  them*  Charity's  a  grasd  thing ;  but  it  behoveB 
a  mon  to  luik  after  his  ain ;  and  vha  kens  I  hadna'  fa'en  amang  thieves  \ " 

The  stranger  looked  indjgnaxit,  and  said  to  the  youths,  "  For  fear  of 
treachery,  you  shalJ  moor  your  boat  in  my  own  harbour." 

He  stepped  iuto  it^  the  boys  following  him,  and,  taking  up  a  pair  of 
oars,  he  rowed  along  the  coast  until  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  broad 

« 

river,  up  which  he  drew  for  a  niile^  when  they  saw  a  leaf-covered  hut 
standing  on  the  bank  of  a  little  calm  bay  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  river. 
In  this  harbour  lay  a  large  handsome  boat  with  two  masts,  and  a  sort 
of  half-deck,  with  a  cabin  below* 

"  Here,"  said  Mr.  Manly,  for  that,  he  told  them,  was  his  name^  '*  here 
your  boat  can  lie  in  safety.  I  can  see  it  from  my  house ;  but,  above  all, 
my  faithful  dog  always  guards  strictly  whatever  his  master  places  in  his 
charge.  But  for  him,  yon  false  Mackenzie  would  before  this  have 
absconded  in  my  boat" 

When  they  landed,  Mr.  Manly  conducted  the  whole  party  to  his 
dwelling,  which  consisted  of  three  laige  airy  rooms  or  huts,  the  walls  of 
bamboo,  interwoven  with  leafy  twigs,  and  the  thatch,  the  leaves  of  the 
cocoa-nut  palm. 

'^  One  of  these  huts,"  he  said,  '^  is  my  own  private  apartment^  the 
second  is  for  my  cooking  and  my  stores,  and  the  third  I  erected  partly 
to  employ  my  hands  and  my  mind,  and  partly  to  afford  a  refuge  for  any 
shipwrecked  strangers.  Enter,  and  be  welcome.  I  will  advise  you  how 
to  proceed ;  and  my  first  words  of  counsel  are,  '  Beware  of  the  w<Hidly, 
unprincipled  Mackenzie.' " 

When  they  were  ushered  into  the  spacious  apartment  in  which 
Manly  lived,  he  left  them  to  retire  to  his  kitchen,  and  they  looked 
around  on  the  comforts  that  surrounded  them.  In  the  midst  was  a  large 
rough  table,  and  stools  evidently  made  by  the  same  untaught  hand. 
There  were  several  shelves,  containing  books,  fishing  apparatus,  and 
tools  for  labour.  On  one  aide  stood  a  large  strong  chest,  and  near 
it  a  wooden  bed-frame  with  a  mattress  of  leaves,  and  a  cotton  coverlet 
On  the  table  were  a  writing-desk,  a  compass,  and  some  other  useful 
instruments,  and  a  ooocMrnut  bowl  filled  with  the  glorious  tropical 
flowers  so  highly  prized  in  England.  In  a  short  time  the  host  returned, 
bringing  in  a  dirii  of  venison-steaks,  one  of  boiled  rice,  and  some 
delicious  melons.  The  voyagers  sat  down  with  e^coellent  appetite,  and 
Mackenzie  soon  walked  in  and  coolly  sat  down  to  join  them, 
observing, — 

"Ye'd  fbi^etten  yer  mm  when  ye  freighted  yer  boat.  Manly;  a' 
would  be  mighty  grand  gin  ye'd  a  sup  of  grog  to  gi'e  us." 
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^'  Pkse  jer  honner,"  said  Dan,  '^  would  it  be  the  rhum  ye  were  nading  1 
Sore,  thin,  isn't  it  plinty  of  that  same  saled  up  in  bottles  in  the  lockers; 
and  me  the  boy  to  be  fetchin'  it,  an  ye  tell  me  that  same  1 " 

"  Hech  !  sirs,''  said  Mackenzie,  "  but  ye  ken  brawly  how  to  keep  a 
quiet  tongue  anent  your  salvage.  Wi'  us  it's  enow  to  cry  out '  halves  !' 
and  sae,  I'll  luik  for  my  fiiir  share  of  the  gude  Uquor/' 

"You  may  take  it  al\,  for  anything  that  I  care,"  said  Hany.  "I 
never  meant  a  bottle  to  be  opened  unless  any  one  was  sick.  Dick  and 
I  Lave  seen  enough  of  drunkenness  to  abominate  it.*' 

"If  you  make  use  of  the  rum,  Mackenzie,"  said  Mr.  Manly, 
"remember  the  liquor  is,  as  you  must  know,  the  property  of  the 
owners  of  the  unfortunate  vessel." 

Mackenzie  whistled  to  express  his  contempt  of  this  advice,  and  then 
left  them  to  return  to  the  coast,  where,  Manly  said,  he  usually  spent. the 
whole  day,  watching  for  some  vessel  that  might  take  him  to  Europe, 
that  he  might  recover  his  insurance. 

"  You  wonder  to  see  me  so  contented  in  this  absolute  solitude,  young 
men,"  continued  Manly.  '' I  will  tell  you  the  cause  of  my  retirement; 
jou  are  still  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  you. 

"  I  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant.  I  had  only  one  brother,  and  we 
were  brought  up  in  luxurious  indulgence  and  uncorrected  self-will,  for 
we  had  never  known  the  precious  discipline  of  a  mother,  having  lost 
ours  in  our  infancy.  My  father  was  worldly  and  seliSsh ;  he  deemed 
that  he  fulfilled  his  duty  to  us  when  he  spent  large  sums  on  our  education, 
and  allowed  us  money  freely.  He  rarely  admonished  us  when  we  were 
in  error ;  but,  if  roused  by  some  glaring  fault,  he  became  furious,  using 
harsh  and  threatening  words. 

"  I,  who  ought  to  have  set  an  example  to  my  younger  brother,  was 
more  thoughtless  and  extravagant  than  he.  I  wasted  money  in  gambling ; 
1  pltmged  into  low  society ;  I  completed  my  offences  by  marrying  a 
woman,  unknown  to  my  &ther,  whose  bad  conduct  and  ignorance  forbade 
her  introduction  to  society.  I  then  absented  myself  for  weeks  from  my 
home,  and  I  was  informed  that  my  brother  had  taken  advantage  of  my 
<lisappearance  to  tell  my  £aither  of  all  my  excesses,  and,  above  all,  of 
^J  disgraceful  mairiaga  My  £aither^wa8  then  in  bad  health,  and  I 
Leard,  by  chance,  that  his  illness  was  increased.  I  hastened  to  him,  for, 
in  spite  of  my  errors,  I  loved  him. 

"  I  arrived  too  late.  I  found  my  father  dead,  and  myself  penniless  ; 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  my  brother,  to  whom  everything  was  left. 
He  made  professions  to  which  I  would  not  listen ;  he  offered  me  money, 
▼hich  I  refused  with  indignation.     I  left  him   in  disgust.     I  had 
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education,  talente,  and  influential  connections ;  nutny  employmeiits 
were  open  to  me,  but  I  was  too  proud  to  oonsent  to  earn  a  living  among 
people  whom  I  had  regarded  as  my  inferiors,  and  I  reddessly  set 
out  for  the  gold  fields  of  Australia,  hoping  there  to  win  wealth,  to 
restore  me  to  my  rank  in  society. 

"  On  the  voyage  out^  I  lost  my  wife  and  child,  and  thenoeforih  I 
considered  myself  to  be  alone  in  the  world.  I  went  forward  to  the 
diggings ;  I  laboured  among  men  of  all  classes  and  all  nations.  I,  who 
had  disdained  to  sit  at  a  desk  in  England  to  earn  my  living  honestlj, 
submitted  to  endure  the  hardest  t<»l,  and  to  minglo  with  robbera  and 
assassins,  that  I  might  obtain  riches  at  cmoe.  I  was  suoc^BBfol  j  gold 
flowed  into  my  possession  until  I  was  sickened  by  the  sight  of  it 
I  enclpsed^mysdif  in  my  tent  with  the  idol  for  which  I  had  bartered  my 
peace  of  mind,  and  looked  on  it  with  horror,  for  I  now  saw  how  usdess 
it  was  to  me. 

'<  Still,  there  was  one  man  of  the  gang  in  which  I  worked  who  had, 
to  my  mortification,  known  me.  He  had  been  a  fikvourite  servant  in 
my  father's  house,  and  had  been  suddenly,  and,  I  thought^  harshly  dis- 
missed for  some  trifling  irregularity.  I  heard  one  day  that  he  had  been 
robbed  of  his  gold,  and  that  night,  as  I  lay  on  my  sleepless  bed,  despising 
my  useless  wealth,  I  began  to  reflect  that  I  might  benefit  this  man  by 
apportioning  to  him  a  large  share  of  it.  I  was  ctisturbed  in  theae 
thoughts  by  hearing  a  stealthy  movement,  and,  by  the  fidnt  moonlight 
that  shone  through  a  rent  in  tiie  ^amyas,  I  saw  the  ungratefiil  wretch, 
whose  benefit  I  was  contemplating,  bending  over  my  open  chesty  and 
filling  a  bag  from  the  contents. 

'^I  sprung  from  my  bed  and  seized  the  midnight  robber,  who 
immediately  drew  his  knife  and  made  a  Uow  at  my  breast;  I 
warded  it  off*  with  my  left  arm  and  reoeiyed  a  deepente  gash, 
while,  with  my  right  hand,  I  di«w  a  pistol  from  my  belt  and  shot 
him  dead. 

'^  At  that  moment  I  felt  the  chill  of  blood  upon  my  soul ;  I  went  down 
to  Melbourne  to  surrender  myself  to  justice,  and  my  act  was  declared 
to  be  justifiable  homicide.  But  I  could  not  regain  peace ;  I  considered 
myself  marked  out  for  reprobation,  and  determined  to  seek  some  remote 
solitude,  and  live  far  from  the  wickedness  and  ingratitude  of  men. 

'^  I  bought  and  fitted  up  the  boat  you  saw ;  I  embarked  in  it  alone, 
with  my  gold,  my  books,  and  such  necessaries  and  lusnmes  as  I  con- 
sidered needftJ,  and  sailed  from  the  haunts  of  men,  designing  nev^ 
more  to  revisit  them.  I  had  heard  of  this  lovely  island^  yduch  was 
avoided  by  every  one  on  account  of  some-  superstitious  tale,  and  hither 
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I  directed  my  cottrse.  I  luKve  remained  here  maaoiy  years.  I  have 
occasionally  assisted  Teflsels  in  distress ;  and  I  saTed  JSaokenziey  when 
his  boat  and  his  oompttnkm  were  loet. 

"^  I  have  h»%  regained  my  peace^  for  I  have  sought  aad  fonnd  Him 
who  is  the  only  source  of  peace,  and  I  have  reflected  that  I  oon- 
denmed  my  brother  unheard,  and  left  my  oountiy  imneeessaraly.  I 
have  told  you  my  story,  yonng  men,  to  warn  yoa  against  tbe  fatal  eon- 
seqiiences  of  seeking  for  gold  instead  of  steadily  labovrii^  to  make  an 
honest  lining  among  the  honest.  Retom  to  Englslid  :  you  ha^e  heads 
and  hands ;  never  be  ashamed  to  use  them  worthily,  xather  than  &11 
among  tfaicfves,  or  became  gamiblerB,  which  men  do  who  seek  for  gold,  for 
the  love  of  gold." 

^'Indeed,  sir,"  said  Dick,  who  was  now  in  tears,  *'  I'd  £un  go  back  to 
poor  &ther,  aad  just  bide  his  hard  ways,  if  it  be  Ckxl's  will ;  but  I 
can't  see  how  we're  to  do  it,  for  we're  bound  to  look  after  Mrs*  Byrne 
and  her  bairns,  and  the^re  a  sad  clog  at  oar  heek." 

''  Sure  thin  ! "  exclaimed  Ellen,  "'  it  would  niver  be  the  larin'  .us  yer 
honners  wisuld  be,  and  Teddy,  the  darUn',  sakin'  us  in  the  middle  of  the 
say,  and  nrveor  findin'  us  no  more  livin',  in  vegard  we'd  be  dead  bodies 
altogether,  barrin'  we  get  out  of  this."  • 

"We  don't  mean  to  leave  you,  EUen,"  said  Harry;  ^'periiaps  Mr. 
Manly  will  lay  us  down  a  chart  to  sail  our  crazy  cobble  to  some  port  in 
Anstndia,  £rom  whence  we  can  forward  you  to  Teddy.  Then,  Dick,  my 
man,  we  must  work'  our  way  back  to  England.  I'll  try  if  my  old 
whodmaster  will  recommend  me  as  a  clerk,  and  yuu  must  take  to  the 
plough  again.  I'll  object  to  nothing  but  being  a  stable4M>y,-^that  I 
can't  stand. 

Mr.  Manly  smiled  as  he  said,  *'  You  must  spend  some  days  with  me. 
I  vould  have  acoompanied  you  to  Melboame  myself,  but  I  hare  not 
yet  learnt  to  be  so  forbearing  as  to  endure  the  continnal  society  of  that 
hase  wretch  Mackenae  for  so  long  a  time." 

Delighted  with  their  hospitable  host,  the  boys  hastened  to  collect  dry 
leaves  to  form  beds  for  the  il^nme  family  in  the  kitchen  hut ;  they  spread 
their  own  beds  in  Mr.  Manly*s  own  apartment,  and  the  stranger's  hut 
vas  left  to  Mackenzie,  none  choosing  to  associate  with  him. 

They  spent  three  pleasant  days,  hunting,  shooting,  and  gathering  rice, 
which  Manly  showed  them  he  dried,  and  then  Temaved  tbe  husk,  leaving 
the  pore  grain  to  cook  vrith  his  meat.  The  bounftcous  island  also  pro- 
<h]ced  the  bread-fruit,  that  wondrous  gift  of  Nature^  which  astonished 
BUenwfaenshewaBshownit,  toasted  and  served  instead  of  bread.  When 
she  ate  it,  she  declared  that  if  only  Teddy  were  here  she  would  be 
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^'  contint "  to  remam  for  ever  in  a  country  where  the  bread  and  the 
milk  grew  on  the  trees,  and  where  there  was  no  '^  tint '!  to  pay. 

On  the  fourth  day,  Manly  took  them  round  to  show  them  the 
extent  of  his  island.  It  was  guarded  by  lofty  clifis,  in  most  places 
inaccessible,  and  was  a  perfect  garden  of  beauty.  Deer,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  and  monkeys  abounded,  and  the  richly-laden  fi-uit-trees  fed 
parrots,  pigeons,  and  innumerable  smaU  birds. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  brilliant  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  island  was  a  lake  filled  with  delicate  fishes,  while  the  reedy 
banks  hid  the  nests  of  the  aquatic  birds  which  floated  over  the  siirface. 
From  this  lake  flowed  the  river,  which  formed  the  only  safe  access  to  the 
island. 

The  sight  of  aU  this  abundance  was  cheering  to  the  elastic  spirit  of 
youth,  and  they  wondered  such  a  paradise  should  be  so  seldom  visited. 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  sail  since  I  came  here/'  said  Manly,  ''except 
when  a  gale  has  driven  it  out  of  the  regular  course. '' 

"  Sure  thin,  yer  honner,"  said  Teny,  who  was  perched  on  an  orange- 
tree,  ''  will  it  be  a  gale  out  on  the  say  just  now,  in  regard  to  a 
boat  or  a  ship  I'm  seein'  now  with  my  own  eyes,  and  that's  thrae 
altogether?" 

''  There  certainly  is  a  sail  a  good  bit  out  from  the  river's  mouth," 
«aid  Dick. 

Manly  drew  out  his  glass,  and  looked  attentively  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  closed  it  with  an  exclamation  of  anger,  saying,  ''  Shall  I  never 
learn  prudence  f  Shall  I  for  ever  be  the  dupe  of  the  cunning  ?  Toung 
men,  answer  me  :  is  the  truth  in  you  1  or  are  you  like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, false  and  treacherous ) " 

Harry  looked  indignant,  Dick  was  distressed,  and  Terry  said,  boldlj, 

"  Musha  !  is  it  a  lie  you'd  be  thinkin'  they^d  spake  ?  and  it  not  in 
them  !  Would  you  be  axing  mother  that  same,  and  isn't  her  heart's 
blood  she'd  be  givin*  for  their  honners,  ivery  dhrop  I " 

"  What's  wrong  with  you,  sir  1 "  asked  Dick. 

"  The  wrong  is  to  you  boys,"  he  replied ;  "  that  base  scoundrel  has 
carried  off  your  boat ! " 

"  What  shall  we  do  1  "  exclaimed  BEarry.  "  Do  be  kind  enough  to 
lend  us  your  boat,  Mr.  Manly,  that  we  may  pursue  and  drag  the  rogue 
back  to  justice.     He  ought  to  be  hanged  ! " 

"  I  should  decline  being  either  judge  or  executioner,"  said  Manlj, 
smiling,  <'  and  therefore  would  rather  not  have  him  brought  hither  again. 
Come  on,  my  dear  lads,  we  shall  all  be  cooler  by  the  time  we  reach 
home,  and  better  able  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  loss." 
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Thej  proceeded  dlently  until  the j  were  within  sight  of  the  hut^  when 
they  met  Dan,  with  his  head  and  arm  bound  up,  and  blubbering 
loudly. 

*'  Plaae  yer  honners,*'  sobbed  he,  '^  didn't  w.e  belabour  him ;  mother 
and  Rory  and  me,  ivery  sowl  of  us,  with  a  big  shillala,  worra !  worra ! 
and  wasn't  the  spalpeen  liftin'  the  mate  roastin'  for  yer  honners,  and 
none  else  at  all !  and  wantin'  me  to  be  helpin'  him  carry  off  the 
masther^s  big  chest  to  the  boat  1  and  Turk  the  dog,  as  had  run  off  afther 
the  monkeys,  seein'  they'd  not  let  him  be,  and  me  whistlin'  him  back 
straight,  and  he  killin'  the  thafe  altogether,  barrin'  he  didn't  jump  into 
the  boat,  and  rowing  away  down  the  wather  to  the  say  itself.  Sure 
thin,  didn't  the  baste  be  foUerin*  him,  and  howlin'  and  grinniu,'  manin' 
to  let  him  know  what  he  were  thinkin'  on  him,  as  cute  as  a  Christen ! 
worra  1  shure  it  was  wondherful ! " 

They  ooixld  not  understand  Dan*8  wonderful  tale  until  they  came  to 
the  hut,  when  they  learnt  from  Ellen,  in  broken  seiitences,  that 
Mackenzie  had  been  seen  to  fill  the  water-cask  and  unmoor  the  boat. 
He  had  tried  to  obtain  the  biscuit-cask,  which  had  been  landed,  but  had 
been  driven  off  by  the  prowess  of  Ellen  and  her  sons,  who  could  not, 
however,  save  the  haunch  of  venison  she  was  cooking.  Finally,  he  had 
designed  to  carry  off  the  gold,  but  Dan's  presence  of  mind  in  calling  up 
the  dog  had  defeated  him. 

"  Worra !  the  thafe  of  the  world  i  "  cried  the  woman  ;  '^  sure  he  was 
niver  carin'  for  his  precious  sowl,  thavin'  all  our  pratees,  the  spalpeen, 
barrin'  the  pigeon-pie." 

The  pigeon-pie  was  placed  before  the  hungry  ramblers,  made  in  a 
laige  coooa-nut  bowl,  covered  with  bruised  potatoes,  and  baked  in  a 
iiying-pan  over  the  fire.  So  well  was  Ellen's  cookery  enjoyed,  that  in 
their  thankAUness  they  declared  that  they  did  not  grudge  Mackenzie 
the  venison,  the  lockers  of  potatoes,  and  the  ruin,  for  they  had  abun- 
dance around  theuL 

^  Now,  my  Mends,"  said  Manly,  "  I  see  that  I  can  no  longer  remain 
in  safety  here.  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  the  villain  Mackenzie  succeed 
in  reaching  any  port,  his  cupidity  will  induce  him  to  return,  with  others 
like  himself,  to  seize  this  dangerous  gold.  This  must  not  be  ;  it  has 
been  given  me  for  some  special  purpose.  I  must  return  to  England  and 
try  to  work  good  with  the  root  of  evil.  You  shall  accompany  me,  and,, 
if  jou  continue  deserving,  I  will  protect  you.  ^e  will  bring  in  venison, 
fowls,  fish,  eggs,  and  rice, and  Mrs.  Byrne  must  cook  to  provision  the  boat." 

All  hands  were  busied  for  the  next  day  or  two  ;  then  the  lockers  of 
the  boat  were  well  stored,  the  cabin  fitted  up  for  the  Byrnes,  and  finally 
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the  heavy  cheet  of  gold  was  embazked.  Tudc  refoadd  to  be  left  behind, 
so  a  large  supply  of  unoooked  mtet  was  provided  for  hiim  Then  the 
pretty  island  and  its  natural  riches  were  left  to  solitude. 

¥ix  some  time  they  voyaged  pleasanily  and  withmit  seeing  a  sail, 
until  they  were  pasmng  near  the  west  coast  of  AustEalia»  when  they  aaw 
a  large  boat  approaching  from  the  south.  By  the  glassy  they  made  out 
that  it  contained  several  men,  among  whom,  as  they  drew  nearer,  they 
leoognized  Mackenzie.  It  was  a  heavily-laden  boat,  oareeping  dose  to 
the  coast,  and  making  aiaw  progress  againat  the  wind,  which  fLvonred 
Manly's  boat,  whioh  he  now  steered  farther  out  to  sea,  to  avoid  any 
encounter  with  the  villain. 

'^  I  feel  convinoed  that  he  has  found  some  mffians  to  aid  him,"  said 
Manly,  ''  and  that  he  is  now  returning  to  rob^  perhaps  to  mnxdor  us." 

But  the  light  well-buUt  boat  soon  flew  beyond  the  reach  of  the  des- 
perate gang.  Manly  still,  however,  continaed  to  watch  them  throogh 
the  glass,  until,  with  a  cay  of  horror,  fae  announced  that  a  large  pnhu, 
filled  with  pirate%  had  suddenly  borne  down  on  the  doomed  wietdiea 
A  few  minutes  decided  the  event ;  the  boat  disappeared ;  but  whether 
the  wretched  crew  sank  with  it,  or  had  been  tnasfiBrred  to  slavezy  or  to 
death  in  the  piahu,  they  never  made  out 

They  landed  hapfMly  at  Melbourne^  nor  was  it  long  before  Teddy 
came  forward  to  claim  his  family,  for  he  had  come  to  Melbowae  te  try 
and  make  out  whttb  had  beoome  of  them,  and  then  to  retnm  to  his 
country  and  his  poverty.  But  Manly  here  stepped  fcHrwsrd,  and  placed 
the  happy  and  grateful  family  beyond  the  reach  of  £unine  and  poverty. 

Then  Mr.  Mealy  and  the  two  boys  sailed  for  En^^and,  and;  aroring 
in  safety,  all  made  inqnirkes  after  their  friends.  Maniyabrotiuarreeeived 
him  with  joy,  and  eiq>lained  away  all  mfsnnde«Btandi«gi  Manly 
purchased  the  Manor,  much  to  the  conaolatinn  of  Hiaiiy,  who-leanit 
that  his  father  had  died  poor  and  fineoj^ess ;  but  his  friend  Manly 
received  him  as  his  son,  and  had  him  taught  to  manage  the  estate. 
Will  was  made  out  and  re-established  as  groorn^  but  looked  on  by 
Hany  as  a  real  friend. 

Old  Meadows  was  dead,  and  Dick  suooaeded  to  his  hoarded  wealth ; 
he  settled  comfortably  on  the  fium,  and  Hany  and  he  met  daily.  We 
are  not  sure  about  the  deeiaion  of  Sappho  Birch,  but  rather  believe  that 
Dick  won  the  day.  The  bojrs Jiad  many  pleasant  rambles  and  adventoivs 
together,  in  later  life,  but  conducted  witibi  more  prudence  and  disoretion 
than  their  first  frolic,  Mr.  Manly  frequently  wazning  them  never  to 
forget  the  cost  of  a  LcBrk 
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UB  last  pap«r  on  the  mieroBoop^  ti'oated  of  the  inAtrament  itself^ 
and  of  the  method  hy  which  the  objeots  are  prepcurad.  In  the 
pfesent  paper  we  shall  find  a  short  aooottnt  of  the  objects  which  are 
most  worthy  of  obeerTation. 

I  asBome  that  the  reader  does  not  intend  to  use  his  microacope  merely 
as  a  toy,  bnt  that  he  desixes  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  wozks  of 
l^atoie,  and  is,  therefoeoi  willing  to  set  to  work  in  a  systematic 
msaner. 

It  is  now  known  that  both  animal  and  vegetable  structures  are 
baih  up  by  means  dT  eertKin  minute  particles,  tschnically  c^ed  cells, 
and  tiiat  in  every  part  of  a  plant  or  of  lui  animal  can  be  recognized  the 
OQDsiitaeiLta  of  which  it  is  fonned*  We  will,  therefore,  begin  with  the 
TegetaUeei 

Some  of  the  lowest  plants,  such  aa  the.  minate  algss  that  inhabit 
the  water,  affbxd  excellent  eacamples  of  the  simple  vegetable  oeU  j  but  as 
these  plants  are  not  readily  procured  by  a  beginner,  we  wiU  select  some 
^ndiiar  object  wherein  the  cells  may  be  found.  If  any  soft  and  pulpy  fruit 
be  taken  when  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  submitted  to  the  microscope,  the 
vegetable  cell  will  be  seen  in  a  tolerably  perfect  form.  The  three  rounded 
objects  shewn  in  the  accompanying  illustration  are  cells 
from  the  strawberry,  spedmens  of  which  can  easily  be 
seen,  if  a  very  thin  slice  be  cut  with  a  razor  or  lancet, 
the  ktter  being  the  preferable  instrument.  Be  careful 
to  dip  the  blade  in  water  before  cutting  the  fruit,  and 
to  float  the  slioe  from  the  blade  to  the  glass  slide  by  <pa4^,m^w9Mux. 
placing  them  both  under  water.  Unless  this  precaution  be  taken,  the 
aection  will  not  be  flat^  but  will  be  crumpled  up,  and  the  cells  will  not 
be  pioperiy  seen. 

Within  each  of  these  cells  may  beseoiafimall  rounded  object,  which  is 
technically  called  the  '* nucleus ;"  and  in  some  cases  a  smaller  nucleus, 
called  the  **  nucleolus,"  may  be  observed  within  the  nucleus  itse]£  The 
increase  of  cells  mostly  takes  place  by  a  process  of  division.     A  line 
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pastWB  across  the  nucletu,  vbich  pr«eentlj'  sepenites  into  two  distanct 
parta,  eftch  of  wMch  recede*  from  the  other,  caiuuig  the  cell  to  enlaige 
and  alter  its  shape.  Presently,  a  lloe  is  seen  across  the  cell  iteelfj  snd 
in  due  time  the  cell  is  also  divided  into  two  parts,  each  having  its  ovn 
nocletu. 

In  the  present  Instance,  the  cedl  is  totally  spherical,  because  the  fruit 
from  which  it  «as  taken  is  soft,  and  allows  the  constituent  cells  to  ex- 
pand.    When,  however,  the  v^etable  substance  becomes  hard,  the  cells 
are  pressed  dosdy  together  and  their  shapes  are  very  much  altered. 
Sometimee,  when  the  cells  are  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  the  jweasure  is 
equal  on  every  mde,  the  ceUs  form  r^;alar  twelve-sided  figures,  called 
"  dodecahedra,"   whi<^,  when  that  ocotira,  show  a 
six-sided  outline.     A  vei^  thin  elioe  of  raw  potato 
will  show  the  twelve^idod  cells  bcMidfiilly,  and  has 
the  further  advantsge  of  exhibiting  the  starch  giobulea 
with  which  the  cells  are  filled.     Here  is  a  figure  of  a 
potato  cell,  which  presents  a  six-sided  outline,  just 
like  that  of  a  bee's  waxen  dwelling,  and  which  is 
ciLL,roTuo.         crowded  with  the  beautiful  globules  of  starch.    If  the 
reader  likes  to  make  a  few  dozen  halls  of  clsy,  and  to  squeeie-  them 
t<^ther  in  a  mass,  he  will  find  that  the  central  balls  will  have  lost  thor 
globular  shspe,  and  assumed  a  more  or  less  r^rnlar  twelve-sided  farm, 
very  much  like  that  of  the  potato  cells. 

Sometimes  the  cells  run  out  longitudinally  into  cylinders,  and  attain 
the  really  enormous  length  of  three  inobee ;  sometimes  th<<y  becmne 
flattened,ae  in  the  skin  orepidermis  of  nmny  plants,  and  ofteotimMthey 
push  out  their  sides  into  arms  or  laysi  hke 
jr  JS*^C;^^-^  B^exn,  and  form  tfte  tissue  which  is  tedinicaiiy 
"  called  "gteilate."     Here  is  a  specimen  of  «**'- 

late  tissue  taken  from  the  pith  of  the  common 
rush,  wherein  the  rays  are  seen  to  be  vary 
regular ;  generally,  however,  the  niys  oi* 
extremely  ir«^[ular,  and  require  some  life 
practice  to  detect  them.  SteUato  tissue  may  be  seen  in  the  white 
portion  of  orange-peel,  in  the  thick  flenhy  substance  of  many  aquatic 
plants,  in  certain  leaf-stalks,  and  in  many  similar  objects. 

We  win  now  see  how  the  soft  cells  which  form  the  pulpy  fnu''  "' 
the  strawberry  can  be  changed  into  the  hard  timber  of  the  oak,  or  iron- 
wood  tree. 

Whoever  a  cell  is  destined  to  form  part  of  a  permantid  tissue,  it " 
strengthened  by  receiving  certain  additions  to  its  walk.     These  addition* 
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are  teduucallj  known  as  "  seoondaiy  deposit/'  and  are  made  in  variouA 

wajB.     Sometimes  they  extend  in  a  thin  layer  over  the  whole  cell-wall, 

leaving  a  number  of  little  holes  which  are.  called  ''pits^''  and  earning 

the  name  of  "pitted  structures."      Very  frequently,  the  secondary 

deposit  is  arranged  in  a  'series  of  rings,  an  example  of  which 

is  given  in  the  accompanying  illustration.     This  object  is 

taken  from  the  misletoe.     Qood  examples  of  the  ringed 

stmctores  may  be  seen  in  the  anthers  of  many  plants^  and 

io  the  leaf-stem  of  the  common  rhubarb,  an  example  of 

which  is  shown  in  the  next  illustration.     Another  very 

common,  form  of  secondary  deposit  is  the  spiral,  which  is  generally  us^ 

▼here  strength  and  elasticity  are 

uaited.     Two  examples  of  the  spiral 

lormare  given  in  the  illustration; 

the  first  taken  from  the  lily,  and  the 

second    from    the    "  rhizome^'*    or 

sabtenanean  stem  of  the  water-lily. 

Another  beantifnlfbrm  of  seocmd- 
ary  deposit  is  seen  in  the  fen\root. 
If  the  root  be  cut  longitudinally,  and  the  dark  hard  fibres  dissolved 
oarefuUy  out  with  nitric  acid,  the  deposit  will  seem  to  have  assumed  the 
sbape  of  a  winding  staircase,  and  is  then  called  '<  scalariform,"  or  ladder- 
shipped.     Similar  structures  may  be  found  in  asparagus. 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  hardness  of  the  structure  depends 
entirely  on  the  amount  of  secondary  deposit,  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  when  the  wood  is  haxd  and  fit  to  be  worked  with  tools,  the  cella 
are  almost  wholly  filled  with  the  secondary  deposit.  In  this  state  they 
are  called  "  wood-cells."  Examples  of  these  cells  may  be  seen  in  the  ac- 
companying illustra- 
tion. In  the  fiorst 
example,  which  is 
taken  from  the  eldex^ 
tree,  four  cells  are 
shown  in  order  to 
di^lay  the  manner  in  which  their  pointed  ends  are  arranged.  (The 
reader  must  remember  that  in  all  wood-^^lls  the  ends  are  pointed.)  In 
the  next  example,  which  is  taken  from  the  chrysanthemum,  the  pitted 
structure  is  stUl  retained ;  but  in  the  last  figure,  which  is  drawn  from 
the  lime-tree,  the  entire  cell  is  filled  with  secondary  structure.  The 
reader  must  imderstand  that  in  this  short  paper  I  can  only  give  the 
veriest  outline  of  the  subject^  and  profess  to  do  nothing  more  than 
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indicate  tlie  method  of  observation,  leaving  the  pupil  to  woik  out  the 
details  by  himself 

Another  curions  development  of  the  plaAt^eellB  la  the  formation  of 
HAiBfl.  These  objects  alone  afford  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  micro- 
scopist,  and  any  one  who  diooses  to  work  out  the  subject  will  find 
himself  repaid  if  he  makes  a  good  series  of  preparations.  In  their 
primary  forms,  the  hairs  are  seen  merely  as  little  projections  on  the 
epidermis,  whether  of  the  stem,  lea^  <Hr  petal,  and  by  degrees  assume 

their  varied  and  beautiful  fiarms. 
In  order  to  show  the  singular 
forms  which  hairs  sometimes 
assume,  an  illustiation  is  here 
given  of  the  h«ra  of  the  lavender 
sAiB  Of  LATBasxi.  lea£     Tlds  18  one  of  the  hairs 

that  givB  the  leaf  its  silvery  gloss.  It  consists  of  an  upright  stem,  from 
the  top  of  which  a  number  of  forked  brandies  shoot  out  horisontally, 
much  like  an  open  umbreDa  held  upright  The  object  of  this  remark- 
able form  is,  that  the  delicate  vessels  in  which  the  perfume  .ia  held  should 
escape  injury.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  second  figure,  which  repre- 
sents a  much  magniiSed  view  <£  the  edge  of  the  lea^  he  will  see  the 
globular  perfume-gland  stamding  under  the  shdter  of  the  branching 
hairs. 

The  following  ]f^ant8  afford  valuable  examples  of  hair : — ^ArabiS) 
marvel  of  Peru,  sowthistle,  tobaoeo,  southernwood,  hollyhock,  snap- 
dragon, pansy  (in  throat  of  flower),  deuteia  (under-fiide  of  leaf), 
verbena,  alyscum,  tradescantia,  borage,  cowage,  and  many  others. 
The  beautiful  effect  produced  by  the  petals  of  flowers  is  caused  by  the 
imperfect  hairs  with  which  their  snr&oes  are  studded. 

The  POLLEN  of  plants  is  always  worth  observing,  and  some  specimens 
are  of  remarkably  beautiful  shapes.  Take  that  of  althoea,  crocus,  cactus, 
heath,  violet,  daisy,  lily,  snowdrop,  wallflower,  willowherb  (a  very 
beautiful  form),  hollyhock,  periwinkle,  primrose,  kc  Put  some  up  in 
Deane's  gelatine,  and  dry  some,  besides  examining  them  all  when 
fresh. 

The  microscopist  ought  to  examine  the  structures  of  wood  by  making 
sections  in  the  directioiLB  transverse  and  longitudinaL  A  raaor  will 
answer  very  well  for  the  purpose,  and  the  wood  should  always  be 
soaked  inside,  and  the  raaor  wetted  before  the  section  is  made.  It  is 
often  useful  to  make  diagonal  sections  of  several  woods,  especially  those 
of  the  pine  and  juniper.  All  the  forest  trees  should  be  examined,  and 
their  roots  and  bark  should  not  be  omitted.     Cut  sections  of  oocoanut- 
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slid],  TBgetable-ivoij,  si^^-caae  (a  most  besiitifiil  objeot  vhoii  mounted 
opaque),  bamboo,  butdier'a  broom,  drc. 

Mosnn  aro  alwajs  beautiful  objects,  aad  oaa  always  be  found. 
BxamTne  pazticolarly  the  fimit  or  seed-Tessd,  and  note  the  stmoture  of 
its  different  parts.  Pat  these  on  a  slide,  and  breathe  on  them,  noting  at 
the  same  time  any  ehaoge  whieh  may  take  plaee. 

The  8FOBE  CABis  of  fems  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  should  be 
carefully  examined.  The  little  brown  dots  or  streaks  that  are  seen  on 
the  under-sur&oe of  the  i&tmds  are  called  "saii,"  and  contain  a  large  but 
Tttriable  number  of  the  sporangea  These  consist  of  stalked  aaos  or 
cases,  and  differ  muek  in  shape,  according  to  the  species  of  fenu  If  the 
fern  be  fresh  from  whieh  the  soras  is  taken,  the  sporanges  m&y  be  seen 
writhing  and  twisting  like  so  many  serpents,  and  sometimes  it  happens 
that  one  of  the  sporanges  bursts,  and  suddenly  covers  the  field  of  the 
nncToeoope  with  minute  black  dots.  These  dots  are  the  spores  or  seeds 
of  the  fern,  and,  when  magnified  with  a  very  higb  power,  they  are  seen 
to  be  variously  shaped.  One  of  the  most  renaikable  spores  is  that  of 
the  eqnisetum,  or  mare's  tail  of  the  water.  This  spore  looks  like  a  ball 
with  something  onlled  z^und  it.  As  soon  as  the  spore  is  discharged 
from  its  case,  four  threads  are  seoi  t(f  uncoil  themselTos  from  around  it^ 
and  by  their  elasticity  to  cause  tin  i^ze  to  jump  about  as  if  aiive. 
These  fibres  are  technically  named  elasters,  and  axe  prolongations  of  the 
outer  coot  of  the  le^re. 

Fuirei  of  all  kinds  should  be  examined.  There  is  never  any  difSAully 
in  findii^  fungi,  though  the  autumn  is  the  best  time  oi  year  for  this 
purpose.  ^  Mould,''  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  a  form  assumed  by  many 
species  of  frmgus,  wbidb,  thou^  oljectionable  to  the  careful  housewife, 
are  full  of  interest  to  the  mieroscopist.  The  well-known  mushroom  and 
toadstools  are  tiie  highest  of « the  fungi.  Tlie  black  spots  on  leaves  are 
fimgi,  mostly  beloi^^ing  to  the  genus  puccinia,  and  the  best  specimens  are 
generally  found  on  the  wild  rose  or  bramble.  The  black  '<  smut "  of 
wheat  is  aiiothfr  fungus,  very  pretty  under  ihe  microscope,  but  very 
ohnoxioiis  to  the  &rmw;  and  the  ^'bunf  also  belongs  to  the  same 
vast  tribe  of  plants,  four  thousand  species  of  whieh  are  now  known  to 


The  young  observer  should  alao  look  for  the  beautiful  crystaLi  which 
exist  in  many  Tsgetable  cells.  The  Baphides,  as  these  crystals  are 
called,  are  of  various  fbrms,  mostly  shaped  like  curved  needles,  but  often 
asnming  veiy  pretty  and  regular  outlines.  Baphides  are  plentifully 
found  in  the  bulb  of  the  onion,  in  the  rhubarb,  the  lily,  the  iriB^  (fee.  They 
ue  best  mounted  as  opaque  objects,  and,  if  the  readv  can  procure  a 
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bmoonlAT  mloroecope,  he  will  see  the  form  of  the  raphidcB  bettor  than 
with  the  single-tube  inHtrument. 

Sbkih)  of  difieceut  plants  should  be  carefully  examined,  espe<»all/ 
those  of  small  dimensions,  which  often  exhibit  some  wonderful  beutties 
of  Etructore.  The  vinged  seed  of  various  plants,  such  as  t^  thtatl^ 
the  dandelion,  the  valerian,  and  the  willowherb,  &a.,  are  extremely 
interesting  objects ;  while  those  of  the  yellow  snapdragon,  the  mullein, 
the  Bobin  Hood,  and  the  bur-seed,  are  remarkably  beautiful  in  form, 
though  they  have  no  parachute,  aa  the  featheiy  ^pendage  is  called. 

Le&ving  dry  land,  we  will  devote  a  short  time  to  the  water.  Let  the 
reader  take  with  him  the  simple  collecting  apparatus  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  page  159,  and  secure  specimens  of  the  water  from  different 
fKuids,  ditches,  and  streams.  For  oollecting  the  larger  objects,  a  little 
net,  which  can  be  purchased  cheap,  is  of  very  great  use^  It  is  easily 
made  by  any  tinman,  and  if  the  young  microsoopiat  knows  the  use 
of  solder,  as  atl  experimental  philosophers  ought  to  do,  he  eaa 
make  it  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  formed  of  a  strip  of  zinc,  bent 
into  the  requisite  form,  and  with  a  socket,  to  which  a  handle 
can  be  attached.  A  piece  of  coarse  mualin,  or  rather  fine  ^'net,"  ■■ 
then  stretched  over  the  bottom,  and  the  apparatus  is  complete^ 

la  the  water  is  sure  to  be  found  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable 

life — namely,  the  "  confervoid  alga^"     Look  for  these  in  bright,  clear 

pools,  placing  the  collecting  bottle  near  any  greenish  film  collected  aroond 

the  stems  of  plants,  or  spread  oyer  the  atones  on  the  bed  of  the  pooL     If 

this  film  be  very  carefully  taken  up,  it  will  produce  many  interesting 

forms  of  vegetable  life.     One  of  the 

most  remaikable  of  these  v^etables  is 

that  which  is  called  Yolvor  gliMor, 

a  figure  of  which  is  here  given. 

This  wonderOil  object  is  about  as 

large  aa  the  head  of  a  very  small  pin, 

so  that  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 

and  looks  like  a  tiny  globule  pawing 

through  the  wat«r.    When  it  is  plac^ 

under  a  lens  of  moderate  power,  .say 

of  an  inch  focus,  it  exhiUta  some  very 

•main.  strange  peouUaritiea.     It  oontinaally 

revolves,  and  by  its  revolution  is  able  to  enjoy  a  moderate  degree  of 

locomotion,  though  without  any  t^parent  object.     Small  dark  spots  are 

also  seen  upon  it. 

If  a  half-inch  lens  be  now  uaed,  the  structure  of  the  Yolvox  begins  to 
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be  exhibited.  The  -^hole  sarfiu^  is  covered  with  a  network  of  very  fine 
fibres,  having  a  spot  at  the  intersection  of  each  mesh.  On  applying  a 
still  higher  power,  say  the  four-tenths- of  an  inch,  the  structure  is  farther 
elucidated,  and  the  dots  on  the  surfisuse  are  seen  to  consist  of  greenish 
bodies,  each  furnished  with  a  pair  of  delicate  fibres,  technically  named 
cilia^  which  are  constantly  vibrating,  and  cause  the  revolution  of  the 
general  mass.  The  dark  spots  are  now  seen  to  be  the  young 
plants  in  different  stages  of  progress.  From  six  to  ten  df  these 
young  are  enclosed  within  the  parent^  and  when  the  latter  has 
reached  its  full  age,  the  membrane  bursts  asunder,  and  the  little 
volvoces  are  liberated. 

Another  interesting  form  is  the  closterium,  a  genus  which  is 
sure  to  produce  several  good  examples.  I  may  mention  that  the 
ponds  in  Blackheath  are  very  rich  in  these  curious  vegetables, 
and  that  I  have  obtained  from  them  a  very  considerable  series 
of  oonfervoids.  The  closteria  are  easily  recognixed  by  their 
reseihblance  to  the  Australian  **  boomerang."  cvomjuvu. 

As  our  space  is  rapidly  waning,  we  must  leave  the  vegetable,  and 
proceed  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

As  18  the  case  with  vegetables,  the  animal  structure  is  composed  of 
cells,  though  they  cannot  be  so  easily  traced  as  in  the  examples  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  The  young  observer  may  easily  see  the  animal 
cell,  in  its  largest  and  simplest  form,  by  placing  a  little  of  ^eyolk  of  egg 
under  the  microscope.  Cartilage,  or  gristle,  is  easily  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  cells.  The  nails  of  the  fingers  afibrd  good  objects  for  the  micro- 
scopist  in  search  of  animal  cells.  If  a  thin  section  be  placed  under  the 
microscope,  none  bntan  experienced  observer  will  be  able  to  make  out 
the  presence  of  cells  at  all ;  but,  if  the  section  be  soaked  in  liquor 
potasBse,  the  cells  immediately  swell  up,  and  their  shape  is  at  once  made 
plain.  Take  the  bone  of  a  young  chicken  or  rabbity  and 
make  a  thin  section  that  embraces  both  the  bone  and  car- 
tilage, and  there  will  then  be  a  beautiful  object  for  the 
microscopist,  showing  how  the  cartilage  is  changed  by 
degrees  into  bone. 

Sections  of  bone  should  also  be  made,  both  transverse 
and  longitudinal 

The  Blood  is  another  object  which  must  be  carefully  examined.  The 
^'corpuscles''  which  *give  the  colouring  matter  to  the  blood  are  cells  of 
different  size,  according  to  the  creature  from  which  they  are  taken.  The 
dimensions  c^  the  animal  exercise  no  apparent  infiuence  on  the  corpuscles, 
for  those  of  the  Froteua  angumhuSy  a  little  creature  not  larger  than  a  lam  • 
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prey,  an  maajr  tdmee  luger  tiuui  ttose  of  the  ox.  In  the  acoompuiyiiig 
illustrHtifm  is  shown  a  series  of  Bpeoimans,  in  oider  to  shov  the  great 
diSereuce  in  their  shape  and  siz<^  all  bedng 
S?^  y""^^  ^  C5^  ^  drawn  to  scale  and  magnified  by  the  same 
^/"^  /^  J)  >rL  lens-  The  oircnlar  oxpusoke  in  the  leftr 
hand  uj^ter  comer  sre  those  of  man; 
inunediately  below  is  a  single  corpuscle 
from  the  pigeon.  The  great  oentral  oor- 
puscle  is  taken  from  the  Protens ;  the  two  in  the  loww  rigbt-hwid  comer 
are  from  the  frog,  one  of  Uiese  being  viewed  edgew^s  \  and  of  the 
remaining  two,  that  on  the  left  hand  belongs  to  the  tortoise,  and  that 
on  the  right  to  a  fish. 

Thu  insect  tribes  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  ol^ects  for  the 
microscopist,  who  may  find  that  even  a  sin^e  fly  will  give  him  em|d(^- 
ment  for  many  months.  The  scales  from  the  battetfly's  wing,  tlie 
wonderful  compound  eyes  with  which  insects  are  ^Aed,  Uie  stinatuie  <^ 
their  feet,  and  their  entire  anatomy,  are  always  at  the  service  of  any 
microBCOpist  who  really  cares  for  his  woric.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
impossible  in  a  single  article  to  give  even  a  list  of  the  interesdng  p<»tiaai8 
of  the  different  insects,  bo  that  one  or  two  examples  must  suffice  ns. 

Take  the  Antehn^  of  the  insect  tribes,  and  see  how  beantiAilIy  they 
are  formed,'  how  graceful  is  the  shape,  and  how  elaborate  Hm  straoton. 
A  low  power  will  be  useful  f<ff  exhibiting  their  general  sh^e  and  oat- 
line,  but  it  is  not  until  we  know  how  b> 
use  the  higher  powws  that  the  real  beaa^ 
X  these  corions  organs  is  seen.     In  tiie 
accompanying  illustnAioD  ia  given  part  of 
an  antenna  of  the  ooBuaon  blue>lxrt^fly, 
AjnuBx.oT  JIT.  ijj  order  to  show  tbe  remai^ble  cavities 

which  exist  within  the  afitennK,''and  whidi  are  thov^t,  by.aome  anato- 
mists, to  be  organs  of  hearing,  and,  by  others,  to  be  orgaua  of  smalL 
The  WDTOS  of  inseota  are  also  most  remarkable,  and  possess  many 
peculiarities    of    strueture    which 
cannot  be  detected  without  the  aid 
of  the  microsw^M.     Take,  £dt  ex- 
.  ample,  the  wings  of  any  hymeiMip- 
terons  insect,  say  those  <£  a  humble 
bee,  and  see  bow  beavtaf ol  is  the 
titmeture  whiA    causes  the  foar 
wings  to  be  united  into  two  wImoi 
WHO*  OF  an.  tho  insKt  is  aboot  to  ^.    bi  the 
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illustration  may  be  seen  &  pur  of  these  wings,  together  with  the  row 
of  hooks  which  bind  them  together.  A  still  more  m&gnified  representa- 
tion of  the  hooks  is  placed  near  the  wings. 

It  is  now  asoertkined  that  the  wingB  of  insects  are  connected  with  the 
hrMthing  apparatus,  and  that  the  resfuration  of  the  insect  exteodaeven  to 
the  very  tips  of  these  singtilar  organs,  which  are  not  modifications  of  exist- 
ing Umhe,  ae  in  the  birds,  but  additional  structures.  The  circulation  of 
insects  may  often  be  seen  I7  placing  a  portion  of  a  transparent  wing  under 
a  moderately  high  power.  I  have  often  seen  it  in  the  wing  of  the  great 
water-beetle.  A  series  of  very  beautiful  preparations  may  be  made  in 
order  to  show  the  distinotion  between  tJie  wings  of  different  insects ; 
and  as  the  orders  of  insects  are  founded  upon  their  wings,  there  ought 
to  be  at  least  one  exasiple  of  each  order.  The 
proboeds  of  insects  is  always  worthy  of  careful 
examination. 

As  to  the  breathing  apparatus  itself,  the  best 
mode  of  examining  it  is  to  open  a  caterpillar,  re- 
move a  part  of  the  large  breathing  tube  which 
roas  along  each  side,  and  place  it  under  the  mi- 
croscope. It  should  always  be  taken  so  as  to  in-  iiiiiHiii8.Ti™i 
elude   one   of   the  Bforadce,  or   breathing-holes.  uliwobb. 

An  ezample  of  a  breathing-tube,  taken  &om  a  silkworm,  is  given  in 
the  illustration. 

Haiks  of  animate  are  very  curioos  and  interesting  objects.  They 
should  be  mounted  in  three  modes — namely,  dry  transparent,  dry  opsqae, 
sod  ia  Canada  balsam,  transparent.  Be  sore  to  procure  some  hair  of 
iite  bat,  the  sheep,  the  mouse,  the  deer,  the  mole,  and  any  of  the  weasel 
tribe.  Many  insects  have  very  beautifbl  hair,  but  the  most  lovely  hair  in 
the  animal  kingdom  is  that  which  is  obtained  Irom  the  sea-mouse.  Fish 
scales  should  also  be  procured,  and  specimens  should  be  taken  from  the 
lateral  line. 

M0LI.IJBC8  of  all  kinds  afford  many  beautiful  objects,  and  the  observer 
should  be  veiy  cartful  to  examine  the  wonderful  tongue-ribbon  of  the 
mail,  the  sing,  the  perrninkle,  tlie  whelk,  and  other  similar  molluscs. 
If  meant  to  be  examined  by  polarized  light,  the  tongue-ribbon  should  be 
moonted  in  Canada  hn.laaTn, 

Crtvcalb  should  always  form  part  of  a  collection.  Take  those  of 
common  salt,  nitre,  sugar,  chlorate  of  potash,  saliinne,  Ac. ;  indeed,  any- 
thing that  will  ctystaUize  should  be  prepared  and  mounted,  as  such 
ol^ects  will  often  be  mo«t  usefnl  when  examining  unknown  substances. 

Z00PHTTK8  moat  of  conrse  find  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  yonog 
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microscopist  ongbt  to  put  up  a  few  Bpe<nmenB  of  the  "  bird's-bead  "  pro- 
oeases  which  are  found 
in  the  bugalaria  and 
other  inhabitants  of 
the  sea.  The  pretty 
noctiluca,  bo  which  is 
mostlj  owing  the 
pboqnhorescence  of 
the  sea,  should  also  be  preserved,  and  the  extraordinary  appendages  to 
tbe  akin  of  certain  star-fish  and  sea  urchins  should  be  examined.  These 
are  called  pedicillaris,  and  a  sketch  of  them  is  given  in  the  illustration. 
[In  the  last  paper  on  the  microscope,  the  illustration  of  the  camera 
ludda,  on  page  209,  has  been  wrongly  iiiBert«d  by  the  printer.  The  eye 
ought  to  be  at  the  top,  and  the  arrow  at  the  bottom,  the  camera  lucida 
being  always  placed  horizontally.]  - 
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VoLNKT  BECKyER,  the  brave,  with  his  &ther  set  out. 

On  a  ship  going  over  the  seas  ; 
Their  friends  wave  their  hands  as  their  &rewella  they  shout 

Through  the  mist  and  the  bracing  sea-breeze. 

On  that  ill-fated  lad  Fate  had  branded  her  mark  ; 

He  must  perish  in  this  life's  first  phase, 
By  a  horrible  death  through  the  fangs  of  a  shark, 

In  an  exploit  that  ba£9e8  all  praiae. 

His  sad  tale  is  known  through  the  lengths  of  the  land, 

How  he  died  in  his  efforts  to  save ; 
When  almost  in  reach  of  a  friend's  helping  hand, 

The  Bca-monster  snatched  hini  to  his  grave. 

Ood  grant  that  the  lads  who  may  hear  this  tale, 

May  to  his  great  courage  attain  ; 
In  perilous  times  may  not  lat  their  hearts  fail, 

And  may  keep  their  Utga  clear  of  all  stain. 


qVEEB  QnOTATIOHS.— MO.  TI. 


Answer  to  No.  V. 
"And,  like  a  lobster  boit'd,  the  mom 
From  h\aek  to  red  b^n  to  turn." 
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BY  E.  M.  BALLANTYNE, 

Author  of  "  TJic  WiU  Man  of  tlie  West,"  ^e. 
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CHAPTEB  X. — LOST  OX  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

ID   ever    the  worthy  London   merchant, 

in    the    coui'se    of  his   life,    approach 

to  the  verge  of  the  region  of  despair, 

it  was  on   that  eventful   night    wheu 

he  found  himself  and  his  family  lost 

among  the  mountains  of  Scotland. 

^'  It's  dreadful,"  said  he,  sitting  down  on  a  cold 

grey  rock  and  beginning  slowly  to  realize  the  utter 

hopelessness  of  their  conditipn.    "My  poor  Lucy, 

don't  be  cast  down "  (drawing  her  to  his  breast) ; 

"after  all,  it  will  only  be  a  night  of  wandering. 

But  we  must  keep  moving.     We  dare  not  ventui*e 

to  lie  down  in  our  wet  clothes.     We  must  not  even 

rest  long  at  a  time,  lest  a  chill  should  come  upon 

you." 

"  But  I'm  quite  warm,  papa,  and  only  a  very  little  tired.  I  could 
^alk  lor  miles  yet."  She  said  this  cheerily,  but  she  could  not  help 
^ing  anxioua  The  night  was  so  dark,  however,  that  no  one  could 
»«e  W  looks. 

"  Do  let  me  go  off  alone,  fiither,'^  urged  George ;  "  I  am  as  fresh 
tt  possible,  and  could  run  over  the  hills  until  I  should  full  iu 
with " 

''Don't  mention  it^  Geoi^e;  I  feel  that  our  only  hope  is  to  keej) 
together.     Poor  Peter  1  what  will  become  of  that  boy  ? " 

Mr.  Sudberry  became  almost  desperate  as  he  thought  of  the  small 
clerk.  He  started  up.  "  Come,  we  must  keep  moving.  You  are  not 
<»ld,  dear  ]  are  you  sure  you  are  not  cold  1 " 

Y 
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"  Quite  sure,  papa  ;  why  are  you  so  anxious  ? " 

"  Because  I  have  a  flask  of  brandy,  which  I  mean  to  delay  using  until 
we  break  down  and  cannot  get  on  without  it.  Whenever  you  begin  to 
get  chilled  I  must  give  you  brandy.  Not  till  then,  however ;  spirits  are 
hurt^l  when  there  is  hard  toil  before  you,  but  when  you  break  down 
there  is  no  resource  lefL  Rest,  food,  sleep,  would  be  better,  but  these 
we  have  no  chance  of  getting  to-night.  Poor  Jacky  !  does  he  keep  warm, 
George  1  *'  • 

"No  fear  of  him,"  cried  George,  with  forced  gaiety.  "He's  all 
right." 

Jack  had  broken  down  completely  soon  after  nightfall.  Vigorously, 
manfully  had  he  struggled  to  keep  up ;  but  when  his  usual  hour  for 
going  to  bed  arrived,  nature  refused  to  sustain  him.  He  sank  to  the 
ground,  and  then  George  wrapped  him  up  in  his  shooting-coat,  in  which 
he  now  lay,  sound  asleep,  like  a  dirty  bron^  bosiAif  ««  Us  buoiher  s 
shoulders. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Fred,  alter  tki^  had  walked^  or  rather 
stumbled,  on  for  some  time  in  silence.  "  Suppose  you  all  vait  here  for 
ten  minutes  while  I  run  like  a  greyhound  to  tbe  nearest  height  aad 
see  if  anything  is  to  be  seen.  Mamma  must  have  alarmed  the  whole 
neighbourhood  by  this  time,  and  if  they  are  looking  for  us  they  will  be 
sure  to  have  lanfceras  or  torches." 

"  A  good  idea,  my  boy.  €k),  and  pause  every  few  minutes  to  shout^  so 
that  we  may  not  lose  yoiL  Keep  shouting,  Fred,  and  we  will  wait  here 
and  reply.** 

Fred  was^  off  in  a  moment,  and  before  he  had  got  ^j  yards  away  was 
floundering  knee-deep  in  a  peat-bog.  So  much  for  reckless  luuste,  thought 
he,  as  he  got  out  of  the  bog  and  ran  forward  with  much  more  caution. 
Soon  those  waiting  below  heard  his  clear  voice  fkr  itp  the  heights.  A. 
few  minutes  more  and  it  rang  forth  again  more  fhintly.  Mr.  Sudberry 
remarked  that  it  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  the  clouds ;  he  put  his 
hands  to  his  mouth,  sailor  fashion,  and  replied.  Then  they  listened 
intently  for  the  next  shout.  How  still  it  was  while  they  sat  there  ! 
What  a  grand,  gloomy  solitude  !  They  could  hear  no  sound  but  the 
beating  of  their  own  hearts.  Solemn  thoughts  of  the  Creator  of  these 
mighty  hills  crept  into  their  minds  as  they  gazed  around  and  endeavoured 
to  pierce  the  thick  darkness.  But  this  was  impossible.  It  was  one  of 
those  nights  in  which  the  darkness  was  so  profound  that  no  object  could 
be  seen  even  indistinctly  at  the  distance  of  ten  yards.  Eaeh  could  see 
the  other^s  form  like  a  black  marble  statue,  but  no  feature  could  be 
traced.     The  mountain  peaks  and  ridges  could  indeed  be  seen  against 
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the  dark  sky,  like  somewhat  deeper  diadows,  but  the  crags  and  conies, 
the  scattered  rocks  and  heathery  knolls,  the  peat-bogs  and  the  tarns  of 
the  wild  scene  which  these  circling  peaks  inclosed — all  were  steeped  in 
impenetrable  gloom.  There  seemed  something  terrible,  almost  un- 
natural, in  this  union  of  thick  darkness  with  profound  silence.  Mr. 
Sudbeny  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  when  he  again 
spoke. 

"  The  boy  must  have  gone  too  far.     I  cannot  hear  —  " 

"Hush  !- 

"Hi ! ''  in  the  &r  distance,  Uke  a  faint  echo.  They  all  breathed  more 
freely,  and  Mr.  Sudberry  uttered  a  powerful  response.  Presently  the 
shout  came  nearer — ^neater  still,  and  soon  Fred  rejoined  them,  with  the 
disheartening  information  that  he  had  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
and  could  see  nothing  whatever  ! 

"Well,  my  children,"  said  Mr.  Sudberry,  with  an  assumption  of 
cheerfulness  which  he  was  &r  from  feeling,  "  nothing  now  remains  but 
to  push  straight  forward  as  &st  as  we  can.  We  must  come  to  a  road  of 
some  sort  in  the  long  run,  which  will  conduct  to  somewhere  or  other,  no 
doubt.  Come,  cheer  up;  forward!  Follow  close  behind  me,  Lucy. 
George,  do  you  take  the  lead — ^you  are  the  most  active  and  sharpaighted 
among  us  ;  and  mind  the  bogs." 

"  What  if  we  walk  right  over  a  precipice  !  "  thought  Fred.  He  had 
ahnost  said  it^  but  checked  himself  for  fear  of  alarming  the  rest  unneces- 
sarily. Instead  of  cautioning  (George,  he  quietly  glided  to  the  front  and 
took  the  lead. 

Slowly,  wearily,  and  painfully  they  plodded  on,  stumbling  at  times 
over  a  rugged  and  stone-covered  surface,  sometimes  descending  a  broken 
slope  that  grew  more  and  more  precipitous  until  it  became  dangerous, 
and  then,  fearing  to  go  farther — ^not  knowing  what  lay  before— they  had  to 
i^etrace  their  steps  and  search  for  a  more  gradual  descent.  Now  crossing 
a  level  patch  that  raised  theh*  hopes,  inclining  them  to  believe  that  they 
had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  anon  coming  suddenly  upon  a 
steep  ascent  that  dashed  their  hopes  and  induced  them  to  suppose  they 
had  turned  in  the  wrong  direction  and  were  reascending  instead  of 
descending  the  mountain.  All  the  time  Jacky  slept  like  a  top,  and 
Geo>Be,  being  a  sturdy  feUow,  carried  bim  without  a  murmur.  Several 
times  Fred  tried  to  make  him  give  up  his  burden,  but  Qeorge  was  inex- 
orably obstinate.     So  they  plodded  on  till  nearly  midnight 

"  Is  that  a  house  ?  "  said  Fred,  stopping  short  and  pointing  to  a  dark 
object  just  in  front  of  them.  "  No,  it's  a  kke."  "  Nonsense,  if  s  a 
mountain.**    A  few  more  steps,  and  Fred  recoiled  with  a  ay  of  horror. 

y2 
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It  was  a  precipice  full  a  handred  feet  deep — ^the  dark  abyss  of  which 
had  assumed  such  varied  aspects  in  theii*  eyes  ! 

A  long  d6tour  followed,  and  they  reached  the  foot  in  safety.  Here 
the  land  became  boggy.  Each  step  was  an  act  fraught  with  danger, 
anxiety,  and  calculation.  Whether  they  should  step  knee-deep  into  a 
hole  fuU  of  water,  or  trip  over  a  rounded  mass  of  solid  turf,  was  a 
matter  of  absolute  uncertainty  until  the  step  was  taken. 

"  Oh  !  that  we  had  only  a  gleam  of  moonshine,"  said  Lucy  with  a 
sigh.  Moonshine !  How  often  had  George  in  the  course  of  his  life 
talked  with  levity,  almost  amounting  to  contempt,  of  things  being  '*  all 
a  matter  of  moonshine.*'  What  would  he  not  have  given  to  have  had 
only  a  tithe  of  the  things  which  surrounded  him  at  that  time  converted 
into  ''  moonshine  !  " 

A  feeble  cheer  from  Fred  caused  an  abrupt  halt 

"  What  is  it  ]  "— "  Hallo  !  "— "  What  now  ?  " 

"  The  lake  at  last ! — ^Our  own  loch  !  I  know  the  shape  of  it  well  1 
Hurrah  !  " 

Every  one  was  oveijoyed.  They  all  gazed  at  it  long  and  earnestly, 
and  unitedly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  loch — probably  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  so.  Pushing  forward  with  revived  spirits,  they 
came  upon  the  object  of  their  hopes  much  sooner  than  had  been  antici- 
pated.  In  fact,  it  was  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  distant.  A 
wild  yell  of  laughter  mingled  with  despair  burst  from  Pred  as  the  lake 
galloped  away  in  the  shape  of  a  white  horse  I  The  untravelled  reader 
may  possibly  doubt  this.  Yet  it  m  a  fact  that  a  white  horse  was  thus 
mistaken  for  a  distant  lake  ! 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  tremendous.  Every  one  sighed,  and  Mr. 
Sudberry  groaned,  for  at  that  moment  the  thought  of  poor  Peter 
recurred  to  his  mind.  Yet  there  remained  a  strange  feeling  of  kindli- 
ness in  the  breast  of  each  towards  that  white  horse.  It  was  an  undeni- 
able proof  of  the  existence  of  animal  life  in  those  wild  regions,  a  fact 
which  the  deep  solitude  of  all  around  had  tempted  them  madly  to  doubt 
— unknown  even  to  themselves.  Besides,  it  suggested  the  idea  of  an 
owner  to  the  horse,  and  by  a  natural  and  easy  process  of  reasoning 
they  concluded  that  the  owner  must  be  a  human  being,  and  that,  when 
at  home,  he  probably  dwelt  in  a  house.  What  more  probable  than 
that  the  house  was  even  then  within  haU  1 

Acting  on  the  idea,  Mr.  Sudberry  shouted  for  two  minutes  with  all 
his  might,  the  only  result  of  which  was  to  render  himself  extremely 
hoarse.  Then  Geoige  tried  it,  and  so  did  Fred,  and  Jaoky  awoke  and 
began  to  whimper  and  to  ask  to  be  let  alone.     He  also  kicked  a  little. 
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but,  being  very  tired,  soon  fell  asleep  again.  "  You  must  let  me  carry 
him  now  ! "  said  Fred.  "  I  won't ! "  Fred  tried  force,  but  Geoige  was 
too  strong  for  him  ;  so  they  went  on  as  before,  Lucy  leaning  somewhat 
heavily  on  her  Other's  arm. 

Presently  they  heard  the  sound  of  water.  It  tilled  them  with  miidgated 
joy  and  excitement,  on  the  simple  principle  that  anything  in  the  shape 
of  variety  waa  better  than  nothing,  A  clap  of  thunder  would  have 
raised  in  their  depressed  bosoms  a  gleam  of  hope.  A  flash  of  lightning 
would  have  been  a  positive  blessing.  Mr.  Sudbeny  at  once  suggested 
that  it  miist  be  a  stream,  and  that  they  could  follow  its  course — wade 
down  its  bed,  if  necessary — ^till  they  should  arrive  at  "  something ! " 
FooHsh  man  !  he  had  been  long  enough  in  the  ELighlands  by  that  time 
to  have  known  that  to  walk  down  the  bed  of  a  mountain-bum  was  about 
as  possible  as  to  walk  down  the  shaft  of  a  coal-mine.  They  came  to  the 
edge  of  its  banks,  however,  and  looking  over,  tried  to  pierce  its  gloom. 
There  was  a  pale  gleam  of  white  foam — a  rumbling,  rustling  sound 
beneath,  and  a  sensation  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  "  It  rains  ! " 
said  Mr.  Sudberry.  "  I  rather  think  it's  tlie  spray  of  a  fall !  "  observed 
George. 

Had  Mr.  Sudberry  known  the  depth  of  the  tremendous  gulf  into 
which  he  was  peering,  and  the  steep  cliflF  on  the  edge  of  which  he  stood, 
he  would  have  sprung  back  in  alarm.  But  he  did  not  know — ^he  did 
not  entertain  the  faintest  idea  of  the  truth,  so  he  boldly,  though 
cautiously,  began  to  clamber  down,  assisting  Lucy  to  descend. 

Man  (including  woman)  knows  not  what  he  'can  accomplish  until  he 
tries.  Millions  of  glittering  gold  would  not  have  induced  any  member 
of  that  party  to  descend  such  a  place  in  the  dark,  had  they  known  what 
it  was — ^yet  they  accomplished  it  in  safety.  Down,  do^  they  went! 
"  Dear  me,  when  shall  we  reach  the  foot  1  We  must  be  near  it  now." 
No,  they  were  not  near  it;  still  down  they  went,  becoming  more  and 
more  alarmed,  yet  always  tempted  on  by  the  feeling  that  each  step  would 
bring  them  to  the  bottom.  "  What  a  noise  the  stream  makes ! 
why,  it  must  be  a  river !  "  No,  it  was  not  a  river — it  was  a  mere  bum ; 
quite  a  little  bum,  but — what  then  )  Little  men  are  always  fussier  and 
noisier  than  big  men  ;  little  boys  invariably  howl  more  furiously  than 
big  boys.  Nature  is  full  of  analogies ;  and  little  streams,  especially 
mountain  streams,  always  make  more  ado  in  finding  their  level  than  big 
rivers. 

They  got  down  at  last,  and  then  they  found  the  stream  rushing, 
bursting,  crashing  among  rent  and  riven  rocks  and  boulders  as  if  it  had 
gone  furiously  mad,  and  was  resolved  never  more  to  flow  and  murmur. 
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but  always  to  le&p  and  roar.  It  was  impaflaable ;  to  walk  down  its 
banks  or  bed  was  impossible,  so  the  wanderers  bad  to  re^uoend  the  bank 
and  roam  away  over  black  space  in  search  of  another  crossing.  Thejr 
soon  lost  the  sound  in  the  intricacies  of  clifis  and  dells,  and  never  again 
found  that  stream.  But  they  found  a  nairow  path,  and  IVed  announced 
the  discovery  with  a  cheer.  It  was  an  extremely  rugged  path,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  macadamized  with  stones  the  siie  of  a  man's 
head.  This  led  them  to  suspect  that  it  must  be  a  ditch,  not  a  path ; 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent — dry,  at  least, 
as  regards  running  water,  tbou^  not  dry  in  respect  of  numerous  stag- 
nant pools,  into  which  at  various  times  each  member  of  the  party 
stepped  unintentionally.  It  mattered  not— ^nothing  could  make  them 
wetter  or  more  miserable  than  they  were — ao  they  thou^^t.  They  had 
'  yet  to  learn  that  the  thoughts  of  men  are  for  ever  misleading  them,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
calculations. 

CHAPTER  XI. — STILL  LOST  ! 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Sudberry  was  thrown  into  a  species  of  firenzied 
horror,  which  no  words  can  describe,  and  which  was  not  in  any  degree 
allayed  by  the  grave  shaking  of  the  head  with  which  Mr.  McAllister 
accompanied  his  vain  efforts  to  comfort  and  reassure  her.  This  excellent 
man  quoted  several  passages  from  the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart  and 
Locke,  tending  to  show,  in  common  parlance,  that  **  necessity  has  no  law," 
and  that  the  rightly-constituted  human  mind  ought  to  rise  superic^*  to 
all  circumstances  —  quotations  which  had  the  effect  of  making  Mrs. 
Sudberry  more  hysterical  than  ever,  and  which  induced  Mrs.  Brown  to 
call  him  whtf  offered  such  consolation  a  '*  brute  1 " 

But  McAllister  did  not  confine  his  efforts  solely  to  the  region  of 
mind.  While  he  was  earnestly  administering  doses  of  the  wisdom  of 
Stewart  and  Locke  to  the  agitated  lady  in  the  parlour,  Dan  and  Hu^, 
with  several  others,  were,  by  his  orders,  arming  themselves  in  the  kitchen 
for  a  regular  search. 

<'  She's  ready,  '*  said  Dan,  entering  the  parlour  unceremoniously  with 
a  huge  stable  lantern. 

''  That's  right,  Dan — ^keep  away  up  by  the  slate  corrie  and  come 
doun  by  the  red  tarn.  If  they've  taken  the  wrong  turn  to  the  right 
you're  sure  to  &11  in  wi'  them  thereaway.  Send  Hugh  round  by  the 
bum ;  111  go  straight  up  the  hill  and  come  doun  upon  Loch  Cogna- 
hoighliey.  Give  a  shout  now  and  then,  as  ye  goo.*' 

Dan  was  a  man  of  action  and  few  words  :  he  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but 
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tamed  immediately  and  left  the  room,  leaving  a  powerful  odour  of  the 
byn  behind  him. 

Poor  Mrs.  Sudberry  and  Tilly  -were  unspeakably  oomforted  by  the 
giaTe  busineBB-like  way  in  whioh  the  aearoh  was  gone  about.  They 
reoalfed  to  mind  that  a  search  of  a  aomewhat  similar  nature^  in  point  of 
mumer  and  time,  was  undertaken  a  week  before  for  a  stray  sheep,  and 
that  it  had  been  smmwful;  so  they  felt  relieved,  thou^  they  remained, 
of  ODurse^  dreadfully  a-Tiyimitt.  McAllister  refinuned  from  administering 
any  more  moral  philosophy.  As  he  was  not  at  all  anxious  about  the 
lost  party,  and  was  rather  fond  of  a  sly  joke,  it  remains  to  this  day  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  he  really  expected  that  his  nostrums  would  be 
of  much  use.  In  a^few  minutes  he  was  breasting  the  hill  like  a  true 
mountaineer,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  with  Hobbs  by  his  side. 

"  Only  think,  ma*am,"  said  Mrs.  &^wn,  who  was  not  usually  judicious 
in  her  renoarks,  *'  only  think  if  they've  been  an'  fell  hover'a  precipice.'* 

«  Shoddi^  I ''  ezdaimed  poor  Mrs.  Sudberxy,  with  a  little  shriek,  as 
she  clapped  her  hands  on  her  eyes. 

^  Poor  Jsckjj  ma'ain,  p'rs^  Vs  lyin'  hall  in  a  mangled  *eap  at  the  foot 
of  a " 

"  Leave  me  ! "  oried  Mrs.  Sudberry,  with  an  amount  of  sudden  energy 
that  quite  amaaed  Mrs.  Brown,  who  left  the  room,  feeling  that  she 
was  an  injured  woman. 

"  Darling  mamma,  tR^  will  come  back  1 "  said  Tilly,  throwing  her 
arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  and  buisting  into  tears  on  her  bosom. 
"  You  know  thai  the  sheep-^the  lost  sheep — was  found  last  week  and 
brought  home  quite  safe.  Dan  is  eo  kind,  though  he  does  not  speak 
much,  and  Hugh  too.  They  will  be  sure  to  find  them,  ^darling 
mamma! " 

The  sweet  voice  and  the  hopd^  heart  of  the  child  did  what  philosophy 
had  fiuled  to  accomplish — ^Mrs.  Sudbeny  was  comforted.  Thus  we  see, 
not  that  philosophy  is  a  vain  thing,  but  that  philosophy  and  feeling 
are  distinct,  and  that  each  is  utterly  powerless  in  the  domain  of  the  other. 

When  Peter  was  left  alone  by  his  master,  as  recorded  in  a  former 
diapter,  he  sat  himself  down  in  a  cheerful  frame  oi  mind  on  the  sunny 
side  of  a  large  rock,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  eigoyment  of  thorough 
repose,  as  well  mental  as  physical.  The  poor  lad  was  in  that  state  of 
extreme  lasaitode  whioh  renders  absolute  and  motionless  rest  delightful. 
Eidended  at  full  length  on  a  springy  couch  of  heath,  with  his  eyes 
peepiag  dreamily  through  the  half-closed  lids  at  the  magnificent  prospect 
of  mountains  and  glens  that  lay  before  him,  and  below  him  too,  so  that 
he  felt  like  a  bird  in  mid-air,  looking  down  upon  the  world,  with  his 
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right  arm  under  his  meek  head,  and  both  pillowed  on  the  plaid,  with 
his  countenance  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  with  his  recent 
lunch  commencing  to  operate  on  the  system,  so  as  to  render  exhaustion, 
no  longer  a  pain  but  a  pleasure,  Peter  lay  on  that  knoll,  high  up  the 
mountain-side;  in  close  proximity  to  the  clouds,  dreaming  and  thMd]i|r 
about — ^nothing ;  that  is  to  say,  about  everything  or  anything  in  an 
imbecile  sort  of  way ;  in  other  words,  wandering  in  his  mind  dis- 
jointedly  over  the  varied  regions  of  memory  and  imagination ;  too  tired 
to  originate  an  idea ;  too  indifferent  to  resist  one  when  it  arose ;  too 
weak  to  follow  it  out ;  and  utterly  indifferent  as  to  whether  his  mind  did 
follow  it  out,  or  cut  it  short  off  in  the  middle. 

We  speak  of  Feter^s  mind  as  a  totally  distinct  and  separate  thii^ 
from  himself.  It  had  taken  the  bit  in  its  teeth  and  run  away.  He  cared 
no  more  for  it  than  he  did  for  the  nose  on  his  face,  which  was,  at  that 
time,  as  red  as  a  carrot,  by  reason  of  the  sun  shining  full  upon  its  tip. 
But  why  attempt  to  describe  Peter's  thoughts  )  Here  they  are — ^such 
as  they  were — for  the  reader  to  make  what  he  can  out  of  them. 

"  Hejgh  ho  !  comfortable  now — jolly — ^what  a  place  !  How  I  hate 
mountains — climbing  them — dreadful ! — like  'em  to  lie  on,  though — 
sun,  I  like  your  jolly  red-hot  flsuse — Sunday !  wonder  if  s  got  to  do  with 
sun — ^p'raps — ^twinkle,  twinkle,  little  sun,  how  I  wonder — oh,  what  fun  I 
— won't  I  have  sich  wonderful  tales — stales — ^tails — stories  are  tails — stick 
'em  on  the  end  of  puppy-dogs,  and  see  how  they'd  look — ^two  or  three  two- 
legged  puppies  in  the  oiEce — ^what  a  difference  now  1 — no  ink-bottles,  no 
smashings,  no  quills,  plenty  of  geese  though,  and  grouse  and  hares — 
what  was  I  thinking  about  ?  Oh,  yes — ^the  oMce — ^no  scribbles — ^no 
stools,  no  desks,  No-vember — dear  me,  that's  funny  1  No-vember — 
what's  a  vember  1  Cut  him  in  two  can't  join  him  again — no — no — 
snore  1 " 

At  this  point  Peter^s  thoughts  went  out  altogether  in  sleep,  leaving 
the  happy  youth  in  peaceful  oblivion.  He  started  suddenly  after  an 
hour*s  nap,  imder  the  impression  that  he  was  tumbling  over  a  precipice. 

To  give  a  little  scream  and  clutch  wildly  at  the  heather  was  natural. 
He  looked  round.  The  sun  was  still  hot  and  high.  Scratching  his  head, 
as  if  to  recall  his  faculties,  Peter  stared  vacantly  at  the  sandwiches 
which  lay  beside  him  on  a  piece  of  old  newspaper.  Gradually  his  hand 
wandered  towards  them,  and  a  gleam  of  intelligence,  accompanied  by  a 
smile,  overspread  his  countenance  as  he  conveyed  one  to  his  lips.  Eating 
seemed  fatiguing,  however.  He  soon  laid  the  remnant  down,  drew  the 
plaid  over  him,  nestled  among  the  heather,  and  dropped  into  a  heavy 
sleep  with  a  sigh  of  ineffable  comforfc. 
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When  Peter  again  woke  up,  the  sun  was  down,  and  just  enough  of 
light  remained  to  show  that  it  was  going  to  be  an  intensely  dark  night. 
Can  any  one  describe,  can  any  one  imagine,  the  state  of  Peter  s  feelings] 
Certainly  not !  Peter,  besides  being  youthful,  was,  as  we  have  said,  an 
extremely  timid  boy.  He  was  constitutionally  a&aid  of  the  dark,  even 
when  surrounded  by  friends.  What,  then,  were  his  sensations  when  he 
found  himself  on  the  mountain  alone — lost  I  The  thought  was  horror  ! 
Peter  gasped ;  he  leaped  up  with  a  wild  shout,  gazed  madly  round,  and 
sank  down  with  a  deep  groan.  Up  he  sprang  again  and  ran  forward  a 
few  paces.  Precipices  occurred  to  him — he  turned  and  ran  as  many 
paces  backward.  Bogs  occurred  to  him — he  came  to  a  full  stop,  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  howled.  Up  he  leaped  again,  clapped  both  hands  to  his 
month,  and  shouted  until  his  eyes  threatened  to  come  out  and  his  face 
became  purple,  *'  Master  I  Master !  George !  hi  !  hallo — o  !  Jacky  ! 
ho— o— o ! "  The  "  O  ! "  was  prolonged  into  a  wild  roar,  and  down  he 
went  again  quite  flat.     Up  he  jumped  once  more ;  the  darkness  was 

deepening.  He  rushed  to  the  right — ^left — all  round — ^tore  his  hair  and 

« 

gazed  into  the  black  depths  below — ^yelled  and  glared  into  the  dark 
vault  above ! 

Poor  Peter !  Thus  violently  did  his  gentle  spirit  seek  relief  during 
the  first  few  minutes  of  its  overwhelming  consternation. 

But  he  calmedMown  in  the  course  of  time  into  a  species  of  mild 
despair.  A  bursting  sob  broke  from  him  occasionally,  as  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  his  head  deep  in  the  heather,  and  his  eyes  tight 
shut,  he  strove  in  vain  to  blind  himself  to  the  true  nature  of  his 
dreadful  position.  At  last  he  became  recklessly  desperate,'  and,  rising 
hastily,  he  fled.  He  sought,  poor  lad,  to  fly  from  himself  Of  course 
the  effort  was  fruitless.  Instead  of  distancing  himself — an  impossibility 
at  all  times — doubly  so  in  a  rugged  country — he  tumbled  himself  over  a 
cliff  (fortunately  not  a  high  one),  and  found  himself  in  a  peat-bog  (fortu- 
nately not  a  deep  one).  This  cooled  and  somewhat  improved  his  under- 
standing, so  that  he  retun\ed  to  the  knoll  a  wiser,  a  wetter,  and  a  sadder 
boy.  Who  shall  describe  the  agonies,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  wan- 
derings, the  faggings,  and  the  final  despair  of  the  succeeding  hours  %  It 
is  impossible  to  say  who  will  describe  all  this,  for  toe  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  attempting  it. 

Towards  midnight  Dan  reached  a  very  dark  and  lonely  part  of  the 
mountains,  and  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  low  wail.  The  sturdy  Celt 
raised  his  lantern  on  high.  Just  at  that  moment  Peter's  despair  hap- 
pened to  culminate,  and  he  lifted  his  head  out  of  the  heather  to  give  free 
vent  to  the  hideous  groan  with  which  he  meant,  if  possible,  to  terminate 
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his  existenoa  The  groan  became  a  shriek,  first  of  terror,  then  of  hope  after 
that  of  anxiety,  as  Dan  oame  dancing  towards  him  like  a  Jack-o'-lantem. 

'^  Fat  is  ahe  shriekin'  at  1  **  said  Dan. 

«  Oh !  I'm  90  glad— I'm  so— o— ow— hoo  I " 

Poor  Peter  seized  Dan  round  the  legs,  for,  being  on  his  knees,  he 
could  not  reach  higher,  and  embraced  him. 

''  Fat's  got  the  maister  1 " 

Peter  could  not  telL 

<<  Can  she  waalk  9  " 

Peter  couldn't  walk — ^his  limbs  refused  their  office. 

^'  Here,  speel  up  on  her  back." 

Peter  could  do  that.  He  did  it,  and  hugged  Dan  round  the  neek  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner  clinging  to  his  last  plank.  The 
sturdy  Celt  went  down  the  mountain  as  lightly  as  if  Peter  were  a  fly, 
and  as  if  the  vice-like  grip  of  his  arms  round  his  throat  were  the  embrace 
of  a  worsted  comforter, 

^*  Here  they  are,  ma'am  1 "  screamed  Mrs.  Brown. 

She  was  wrong.  Mrs.  Brown  was  usually  wrong.  Peter  alone  was 
deposited  before  the  eager  gaze  of  Mrs.  Sudberry,  who  fainted  away 
with  disappointment.  Mrs.  Brown  said  ''  be  off"  to  Peter,  and  implied 
scent-bottles  to  her  mistress.  The  poor  boy's  grateful  heart  wanted  to 
embrace  somebody ;  so  he  went  slowly  and  sadly  upstairs,  where  he 
found  the  cat  and  embraced  it.  Hours  passed  away,  and  the  Sudberry 
&mily  still  wandered  lost,  and  almost  hopeless,  among  the  mountains. 

{To  be  conUnued,) 
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A  FEW  yards  bronght  me  to  a  huge  mound  of  shattered  maflonry, 
which,  as  £ur  aa  I  could  see,  ran  all  round  the  ruins  like  a  line 
of  fortificatioiis,  in  some  places  higher,  in  some  lower,  and  over- 
grown in  every  part  with  trees  and  creeping  plants.  Having 
scrambled  over  this  first  obstacle,  I  found  myself  dose  against 
the  remains  of  a  lofty  circular  building,  with  a  domed  roof.  The 
portals  of  this  building  were  carved  with  strange  hieroglyphics,  and 
the  dome  yet  showed  traces  of  faded  gold  and  colours.  Finding  the 
entrance  choked  with  fallen  rubbish,  I  passed  on  as  quickly  as  the 
oneven  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit,  and  came  next  upon  a 
small  quadrangular  edifice,  built,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  purest  white 
marble,  and  engraved  all  over  with  arabesques  and  mythologic  birds  and 
beasts.  Being  unable  to  distinguish  any  kind  of  entrance,  I  concluded 
that  it  was  a  tomb.  Then  came  another  domed  temple,  the  roof  of 
which  was  plated  with  what  looked  like  sheets  of  solid  gold ;  then  a  vast 
number  of  tombs  all  together,  some  of  white,  some  of  red,  and  some  of 
green  marble  ;  then  a  hillocky  space  of  undistinguiBhable  debris  ;  then 
an  obelisk  inlaid  with  various  kinds  of  jasper  and  onyx,  and  then, 
partly  built  up  against^  and  partly  excavated  in,  the  rocky  base  of  the 
central  peak,  close  beneath  which  I  was  now  standing,  a  building  of 
grander  dimensions  than  any  I  had  yet  seen.  The  front,  de&ced  as  it 
was,  rose  to  a  dear  height  of  at  least  three  hundred  feet.  The  great 
entrance  was  sc^ported  on  either  side  by  a  colossal  stone  image,  half 
man,  half  eagle,  wkidb,  though  buried  in  rubbish  half  way  to  the  knees, 
yet  stood  full  fifty  feet  dear  in  ught.  From  the  middle  of  the  roof  rose 
a  kind  of  low,  broad  pyramid,  fiuitastically  ornamented  in  gold  and 
colonn. 

In  this  temple  I  felt  sure  I  should  find  treasure.  My  only  difficulty 
would  be  to  force  an  entrance.  The  great  portals  were  literally  blocked 
up  by  a  mass  of  brdcen  sculpture,  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  the 
fa9^e  immediately  above  the  entrance.     Over  and  among  the  rubbish 
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and  debris  bad  grown  a  tangled  mass  of  underwood,  trailing  plants,  and 
huge  prickly  growths  of  the  cactus  tribe.  The  hand  of  man  could 
scarcely  have  barricaded  the  approach  to  the  sanctuary  of  his  gods  more 
effectually  than  Time  and  decay  had  done. 

With  only  a  pocket-knife,  I  knew  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  cut  my  way.  through  such  a  jungle  ;  I  therefore  left  the  front,  and 
made  a  survey  of  the  temple  from  the  sides  where  it  projected  from  the 
face  of  the  rock.  Even  this  was  no  easy  matter,  for  the  area  all  about 
it  was  strewn  with  great  mounds  of  bush-grown  rubbish,  over  which  I 
had  to  climb  as  I  best  could,  without  heeding  how  my  hands  and  face 
were  wounded  in  the  effort.  All  this  time  I  could  see  np  sign  of  amy 
openings  or  windows,  by  which  the  building  could  have  been  lighted,  or 
any  other  doorway  than  the  groat  entrance  on  the  other  side. 

At  length  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  find  some  means  of  pene- 
trating to  the  interior  of  the  building  by  climbing  that  part  of  the  moun- 
tain against  which  it  was  reared,  and  finding  some  way  of  dropping  down 
upon  the  roof.  So  I  went  on  a  little  farther,  to  a  point  where  the 
ascent  looked  somewhat  less  difficult  than  elsewhere,  and  succeeded  in 
clambering  up  to  a  ledge  that  commanded  the  roof  of  the  templ&  It 
lay  before  me  like  a  vast  terrace,  with  the  pjrramid  in  the  midst.  Com- 
paratively free  from  the  rubble  that  strewed  every  ^oot  of  the  ground 
below,  it  was  only  grass-grown  and  mossy,  with  a  few  young  trees  and 
bushes  springing  up  here  and  there  where  the  dust  of  ages  had  deposited 
sufficient  nourishment  for  their  roots.  I  sprang  down  upon  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoitre  the  surface  from  end  to  end,  taking  good  care,  all 
the  while,  lest  I  should  step  on  some  weak  spot,  and  be  precipitated  into 
the  chasm  below.  It  was  well  that  I  did  so.  Having  gone  half  way 
along  from  the  back  towards  the  front,  and  left  the  pyramid  a  few  feet 
behind  me,  I  came  suddenly  upon  what  seemed  like  a  great  pit,  over  the 
edges  of  which  the  bushes  clung  suspended,  and  linked  their  tangled 
boughs  together,  as  if  they  feared  to  fall  I  drew  back  startled,  for 
another  step  would  have  carried  me  over.  I  j^eered  in— all  below  was 
dark  and  unfathomable.  I  traced  the  boundaries  of  the  pit,  and  found 
that  it  was  an  oblong  parallelogram,  constructed  evidently  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  giving  light  to  the  interior.  Here,  then,  was  an  unobstructed 
opening  into  the  building,  but  one  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
avail  myself  without  the  aid  of  a  ladder.  I  tore  away  a  bush  that  grew 
at  the  verge  of  the  chasm,  and,  flinging  myself  down  at  full  lengthy 
shaded  my  eyes  with  one  hand,  and  looked  into  the  abyss  below.  For 
some  minutes  I  could  see  nothing — all  seemed  intensely  dark,  like  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.     At  length,  one  dim  outline  after  another 
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became  faintly  Tisible.  I  distiDguished  mounds  of  stones  and  rabbish, 
which  had  probably  fallen  from  the  inside  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  lower 
limbe  of  another  colossal  figure,  the  upper  part  of  which  I  could  only 
have  seen  by  descending  into  the  building.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  leaned 
over  till  another  inch  would  have  caused  me  to  lose  my  bi^nce.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  tested  the  strength  of  every  bush  and  creeper  all  round 
the  opening.  This  was  all  that  I  had  gained,  or  could  hope  to  gain,  in 
return  for  my  labour  in  mounting  there. 

I  rose  at  last,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  and  paused  to  think  what  it  was 
best  for  me  next  to  do.  The  city  lay  at  my  feet — ^the  mountain  rose 
high  above  my  head.  At  the  level  on  which  I  now  stood,  and  for  some 
distance  higher  up  the  mountain-side,  were  scattered  several  more  of 
those  anmll  buildings  which  I  had  concluded  must  be  places  of  sepulture. 
Should  I  examine  these,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  access  to  the  pro- 
bable treasures  buried  with  the  dust  of  their  inmates  ?  or  should  I  pursue 
my  first  design  of  ascending  the  peak,  planting  the  English  flag  on  the 
sumnjit,  and  beginning  my  explorations  with  a  thorough  observation  of 
the  whole  city  and  surrounding  country  ]  I  did  not  waste  much  time 
in  heaitatioiL  I  felt  as  yet  almost  unwearied,  despite  my  exertions  and 
my  long  night's  watch  ;  and  I  decided  for  the  ascent. 

It  was  a  difGicult  task — I  needed  all  the  energy  and  perseverance  of 
which  I  was  master. 

The  first  two  hundred  yards  or  so,  where  the  slope  was  less  abrupt, 
and  the  terraces  were  covered  with  buildings,  were  comparatively  easy ; 
and  here  I  could  not  resist  turning  aside  for  a  few  minutes,  to  examine 
a  tomb  which  seemed  to  be  more  dilapidated  than  any  which  I  had  yet 
encountered.  As  I  drew  nearer,  I  found  that  it  bore  every  mark  of 
having  been  broken  open  at  some  not  very  distant  time.  It  was  a  simple 
square  building  of  white  marble,  with  a  dome-shaped  roof  This  roof 
had  evidently  received  several  blows  from  some  sharp  instrument,  and 
was  cracked  and  chipped  in  many  places.  A  large  portion  of  the 
■lasoniy  at  one  end  had  also  been  i;pmoved,  and  piled  back  against  the 
spot  where  it  had  been  broken  open. 

An  irreaitftible  curiosity  impelled  roe  to  displace  the  stones  again,  and 
see  the  inside  of  the  chamber.  The  blocks  were  ponderous,  and  I  dragged 
them  out  with  difficulty.  As  I  did  so,  one  rolled  down  the  slope,  and 
ieU  crashing  through  the  bushes,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below,  where- 
upon a  number  of  gorgeous  birds  rose  screaming  into  the  air,  and  flapped 
heavily  away. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am !''  I  said  aloud,  as  I  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
my  brow^  and  paused  to  rest ;  "  what  a  fool  I  am  to  exhaust  myself' 
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thus,  when  others  have  been  before  me,  and  ,haye,  no  doubt,  rifled  the 
place  of  anything  that  might  have  been  valuable  !  Well,  never  mind ; 
those  others  have,  at  all  events,  dooe  the  worst  of  the  work,  and  I  may 
as  well  see  whether  it  was  really  a  tomb,  and  whether  the  rest  of  them 
are  likely  to  be  worth  oar  trouble  hereafter." 

So  I  went  on  again  with  a  will,  and  found  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
when  the  three  or  four  large  marble  blocks  were  fitirly  rolled  away,  only 
small  stones  and  rubble  remained.  These  were  rapidly  cleared  out,  and 
in  about  another  quarter  of  an  hour  I  had  succeeded  in  making  a  space 
large  enough  to  enable  me  to  creep  in.  Having  done  so,  and  found  that 
I  could  stand  upright  inside  the  building,  I  waited  till  my  eyes  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  darkness.  Gradually,  as  before,  one  object 
and  then  another  became  visible,  and  I  found  that  the  place  was  beyond 
all  doubt  a  sepulchre. 

The  inner  chamber  measured  about  six  feet  by  ten,  and  was  closed  in 
by  a  ceiling,  about  three  inches  above  my  head.  The  walls  were  lined 
with  slabs  of  the  purest  alabaster,  engraved  all  over  with  strange  charac- 
ters. The  ceiling  was  rudely  painted  with  representations  of  birds, 
flshes,  plants,  and  beings  half  human  and  half  brute.  Some  broken  urns 
of  dark  blue  pottery  lay  scattered  about  the  floor,  and  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  chamber,  on  a  raised  shelf  of  plain  white  marble,  stood  an  alabaster 
cofler,  the  lid  of  which,  shattered  in  a  dozen  fragments,  lay  close  by.  It 
was  too  dark  for  me  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  this  cofler,  but  I  put  my 
hand  in,  and  found  it,  as  I  had  expected,  empty.  Just  as  I  was  with- 
drawing my  fingers,  however,  they  encountered  a  small  object  that  Mt 
like  a  pea.  I  seized  and  brought  it  to  light.  It  was  a  fine  pearl,  some- 
what discoloured  by  the  damp,  but  as  large  as  an  ordinary  holly-berry. 

This  discovery  made  my  heart  leap  for  joy,  and  rewarded  me  for  all 
the  trouble  I  had  given  myself  to  break  into  the  tomb.  The  pearl  itself 
was  probably  of  no  great  value,  but  it  was  an  earnest  of  what  I  might 
hope  to  find  in  those  tombs  which  as  yet  had  never  been  disturbed  by 
previous  adventurers.  I  put  it  inside  my  tinder-box  for  safety,  and 
promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  displaying  it  to  the  crew  of  the  J/isry- 
Jane,  in  proof  of  the  booty  that  awaited  us. 

"  If  there  is  treasure  in  the  tombs,"  thought  I,  exultingly,  ••  what  may 
we  not  hope  to  find  in  the  temples  and  palaces  t" 

My  head  swam  with  visions  of  wealth.  I  pictured  to  myself  temples 
with  costly  altars,  and  sacrificial  vessels  of  gold  and  silver — ^palaces  with 
unexplored  apartments,  containing  thrones,  and  royal  furniture,  and 
weapons,  studded  with  precious  stones — tombs  filled  with  gorgeous  orna- 
ments of  buried  kings.     Aladdin's  garden  of  jewels  was  not  more  lavish 
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of  wonder  than  became  now  to  me  tbe  ruina  of  this  lorgofctoa  dty.  Tlien 
came  the  bewildering  thoo^t  ihat  all  the  riohoB  of  this  vaniahed  race 
were  mine.  The  ialand  was  unclaimed,  nninhabited,  impoesessed.  It 
waa  mine  to  explore,  to  ranwick,  to  plunder  at  my  pleasure. 

I  crept  out  of  the  tomb  and  exultingly  breathed  the  fresh  air  again.  I 
looked  up  at  the  great  peak,  which  I  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  even 
began  to  ascend.  The  sun  seemed  as  yet  scarcely  to  have  moved  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  glorious  day  waa  still  at  its  zenith.  I  sat  down  for  a 
few  moments  to  rest,  and  refreshed  my  parching  throat  with  a  few  deli- 
cious purple  berries  that  grew  upon  the  bushes  close  beside  me.  Then  I 
took  out  my  pearl  and  examined  it  again  in  the  open  daylight.  The 
sight  seemed  to  stimulate  me — ^I  rose,  replaced  it  in  the  box,  and  resumed 
my  task. 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  had  left  the  last  terrace  and  the  last  tomb  below 
my  leet^  and  had  entered  upon  that  part  of  the  ascent  where  the  rock 
grew  steeper  and  waa  overgrown  with  thorny  underwood,  through  which 
I  had  to  force  a  passage  as  I  could.  I  did  force  it,  however,  though  my 
hands  and  face  bled  for  it^  and  my  clothes  were  well-nigh  torn  to  pieces 
on  my  back.  Pantii^  and  exhausted,  I  at  length  fought  through  the  belt 
of  brushwood  and  emerged  upon  the  bare  rock  above. 

Hence  the  barren  peak  j*ose,  steep  and  sheer,  some  twelve  hundred 
leet  above  my  head.  At  the  sight  of  these  awful  precipices,  my  heart 
sunk  within  ma  There  was  no  visible  footing  for  even  a  goat,  so  far  as 
I  could  see,  and  scarce  a  twig,  or  blade  of  grass,  for  the  climber  to  hold 
by.  Thinking  that  it  might  possibly  be  less  steep  elsewhere,  I  contrived 
to  work  my  way  round  more  to  the  westward,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
found  the  commencement  of  what  seemed  like  a  gigantie  staircase,  hewn 
roughly  out  from  the  very  substance  of  the  rock  Each  step  of  this 
aac^it  was  from  three  to  four  feet  and  a  half  high.  Bome  were  cut  in 
deep  shelves,  os^  which  three  or  four  persons  could  have  lain  down  at 
length ;  others  were  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  afford  space  for  the  foot ; 
and  many  were  quite  broken  away,  which  tenfold  increased  the  difficulty 
of  climbing.  By  the  help,  however,  of  perseverance,  great  natural 
agility,  a  cool  head,  and  a  resolute  will,  I  sprang,  dambered,  and  swung 
myself  somehow  or  another,  from  shelf  to  shelf  of  this  perilous  stair- 
case, only  pausing  now  and  then  to  rest>  and  look  down  at  the  widen- 
ing landscape.  At  length  I  found  my  feet  on  the  last  step,  and  the 
summit,  which  had  hitherto  been  hidden  by  the  impending  predpicee^ 
dk»e  above  my  head. 

That  summit  was  artificially  heightened  by  a  kind  of  shelving  plat- 
form, tike  a  pyramid  with  the  apex  cut  away.     On  the  top  of  this 
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platform  stood  a  massiye  square  building  of  white  marble,  with  a  large 
open  entrance  looking  east ;  and  this  building  seized  in  turn  as  the 
pedestal  to  a  gigantic  idol,  which  sat,  cross-legged  and  hideous,  with  its 
face  to  the  setting  sun.  Sitting  as  it  was,  the  image  measured  at 
least  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  wore  on  its  head  a  large  ornament  of 
some  strange  and  dazzling  substance,  which  bUnded  me,  at  first  sight,  by 
its  intolerable  splendour.  When  I  had  somewhat  recovered  the  oom- 
;nand  of  my  sight,  I  went  nearer  and  eicamined  it  To  my  amazement, 
I  found  this  idol  to  be  one  incrustation  of  pi'edous  stones,  from  head  to 
foot  The  body  was  carved  in  jasper ;  the  1^  and  arms  in  red  onyx  ; 
the  hands,  feet,  and  face  in  the  purest  alabaster.  Bound  its  neck,  inlaid 
upon  the  surface  of  the  jasper  ground,  ran  a  rich  collar  of  turquoises 
and  garnets ;  round  its  waist  a  belt  of  great  emeralds ;  round  its  anklea, 
wrists,  arms,  and  knees,  elaborate  bands  of  amethysts  and  opals.  Each 
eye  was  represented  by  a  ruby  as  large  as  a  crown-piece.  From  its  ears 
hung  enormous  pendants  of  the  purest  sapphires,  each  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  hen's  egg,  and  richly  mounted  in  gold.  Across  its  knees  lay  a 
golden  scimitar,  the  hilt  of  which  was  carved  from  a  single  beryl ;  while 
on  its  head  ....  I  stared — ^rubbed  my  eyes,  as  if  to  be  sure  I  was  not 
dreaming — scaled  the  wall  of  the  building — climbed  the  shotdders  of  the 
idol — examined  it  from  every  side — and  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  ornament,  which  I  had  taken  for  a  beacon  hx  away  at  sea,  was 
no  other  thing  than  one  pure,  gigantic,  inestimable  diamond,  such  as  the 
world  had  never  seen  before  ! 

It  was  almost  spherical  in  shape,  though  slightly  flattened,  like  the 
globe  at  the  two  poles  ;  was  cut  all  over  in  the  smallest  Dsu^ets,  each  of 
which  reflected  every  colour  of  the  prism  ;  and  measured  just  twenty- 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

When  I  had  in  some  degree  recovered  from  the  state  of  excitement 
and  wonder  into  which  this  great  discovery  had  thrown  me,  and -was 
cool  enough  to  look  down  at  the  scene  below,  I  saw  the  whole  island  at 
my  feet,  as  if  drawn  out  upon  a  map. 

The  smaller  island  lay  close  by,  to  the  north-west,  separated  from  this 
one  by  a  strait  of  about  two  miles  in  width  ;  and  all  around  and  about^ 
from  the  verge  of  the  beach  below  to  the  farthest  limit  of  the  horizon, 
in  every  direction,  stretched  one  rippling,  sparkling,  brilliant  expanse  of 
sapphire  sea,  imclouded  by  a  breath  of  vapour,  and  unbroken  by  a  single 
sail.  I  looked  for  the  Ma/ry-Jcmt ;  but  she  was  hidden  by  the  difis' 
that  bounded  the  eastward  coast  in  the  direction  where  1  landed.  Then 
I  took  out  my  glass,  and  made  a  careful  observation  of  both  islands. 
Scattered  up  and  down  the  Mils  of  the  farther  one,  I  saw  the  remains 
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of  various  domed  and  pyramidal  buildings,  most  of  which  appeared  to  he> 
plated  on  the  roofs  and  sides  with  gold,  and  glittered  to  the  sun.  Be- 
neath my  feety  reaching  over  a  much  greater  extent  of  ground  than  I 
had  at  first  supposed,  lay  the  ruins  of  a  vast  number  of  palaces,  temples, 
tombs,  and  triumphal  arches ;  many  of  which,  especially  to  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  which  I  had  not  before  seen,  were  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation,  and  richly  decorated  with  gilding,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
precious  metals.  In  all  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  idols  made  after  the 
pattern  of  this  on  which  I  was  perched  so  unceremoniously,  and  treasure 
of  every  imaginable  description. 

However,  the  present  and  actual  ^ere  all  that  concerned  me  just 
then  ;  so  I  left  the  investigation  of  the  ruins  till  such  time  as  I  could 
bring  my  men  to  help  me,  and  set  to  work  with  my  clasp-knife,  to 
secure  as  much  as  possible  of  the  spoil  within  my  grasp.  My  first 
attack  was  made  of  course  upon  the  diamond,  which  I  dislodged  with 
infinite  difficulty,  it  being  ^'  set "  into  the  head  of  the  idol  with  some 
kind  of  very  hard  cement,  that  I  had  to  grate  to  powder  as  I  went  on. 
When,  at  last,  I  had  quite  freed  it,  I  tied  it  up  in  the  union-jack 
which  had  been  all  this  time  about  my  waist,  and  let  myself  down  upon 
the  east  side  of  the  building,  where  I  had  seen  an  opening  into  the 
basement.  Looking  inside  this  opening,  I  found  the  whole  interior 
filled  with  human  skulls,  which  somewhat  startled  me.  I  made  room 
among  them,  however,  for  my  diamond,  and  then  climbed  up  again,  to 
secure  a  few  more  stones.  This  time  I  fell  upon  the  idol's  eyes  and  ear- 
I'ings,  which  I  soon  transferred  to  my  own  pockets  ;  and,  having  knocked 
out  some  of  the  great  emeralds  from  his  belt^  and  one  or  two  of  the 
largest  opals  from  his  bangles  and  bracelets,  and  taken  possession  of  his 
golden  scimitar  for  my  own  use,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  rest  from  my 
labours  for  this  day,  and  go  back  by  the  way  I  had  come.  So  I  tied  the 
loose  stones  up  with  the  diamond,  secured  the  bundle  to  my  belt, 
buckled  the  scimitar  to  my  side,  and  prepared  to  descend  the  moimtain. 
Loaded  as  I  was  now,  however,  this  proved  no  easy  matter ;  but  I  got 
to  the  bottom  at  last,  after  some  perilous  falls  and  scrambles  ;  took  the 
same  route  through  the  ruins,  scaled  the  outer  line  of  wall  as  before,  and 
plunged  into  the  forest. 

The  sun  was  now  low  in  the  heavens,  and  I  was  thoroughly  exhausted 
by  the  mental  and  physical  exertions  of  the  day.  I  doubted  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  reach  the  coast  before  sunset ;  and  I 
stood  in  great  need  of  food  and  rest.  The  shade  and  silence  of  the 
woods — the  springy  moss,  offering  a  natural  carpet  to  my  feet— ^the 
cocoa-nuts  and  fragrant  berries  all  around,  were  temptations  not  to  be 
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resisted ;  so  I  decided  to  spend  the  night  in  the  forest,  and  proceeded  to 
choose  my  lodging.  A  snug  bank  at  the  foot  of  a  clump  of  banana  and 
cocoa  trees  was  soon  found ;  and  here,  with  a  pile  of  cocoa-nuts  by  my 
side,  my  precious  bundle  at  my  feet^  and  my  scimitar  lying  ready  to  my 
hand,  I  lay  down,  ate  a  hearty  supper,  and  settled  myself  for  the  night. 

The  sun  went  down  upon  the  silence  of  the  forest.  Kot  a  bird 
twittered — ^not  a  monkey  chattered — not  an  insect  hummed  near.  Then 
came  darkness  and  the  southern  stars ;  and  I  fell  profoundly  asleep. 

I  awoke  next  morning  with  the  dawn  ;  breakfasted  on  a  cocoa-nut ; 
drank  ihe  milk  of  two  or  three  others ;  and  set  oS,  compass  in  hand, 
towards  the  coast  As  I  went  along,  I  remembered  all  at  once,  with  a 
sense  of  shame  at  having  foigotten  it  till  then,  that  it  was  the  morning 
of  Christmas-day — Christmas-day,  which,  though  summer-time  out  here 
in  this  tropical  latitude,  was  a  wintry  epoch  enough  far  away  in  England 
among  those  who  loved  me  !  Christmas-day,  when  the  quiet  grey- 
turreted  church  in  my  native  village  would  be  garlanded  with  holly ; 
when  many  a  true  heart  would  ache  for  my  absence ;  when  many  a 
prayer  for  my  safety  would  be  whispered  as  the  Litany  was  read ;  and 
my  health  be  drank  loudly  at  the  Christmas  feast !  And  I — ^what  had 
I  been  doing  all  this  time*)  Lost  in  ambitibus  dreams,  had  I  given 
a  single  thought  to  those  who  gave  so  many  thoughts  to  me  1  Had  I 
longed  for  wealth,  and  dared  danger  and  death,  to  share  my  riches  with 
them,  and  make  them  happy  ?  My  heart  smote  me  at  these  questions, 
and  I  brushed  away  two  or  three  remorseful  tears.  I  saw  how  selfish 
had  been  my  aims,  and  soothed  my  consdenoe  with  a  number  of  good 
rest^utions,  all  of  which  were  to  be  carried  out  when  I  returned  to 
England  with  a  shipload  of  gold  and  jewels. 

Absorbed  in  these  wholesome  reflections,  I  traversed  the  maaes  of  the 
forest^  crossed  the  flowery  savannah,  and  threaded  the  majestic  glades  of 
the  cocoa-woods  that  lay  nearest  the  shore.  Emerging,  by-and-by,  in 
sight  of  the  beach  and  the  sea,  I  saw,  to  my  surprise  and  satiifaction, 
the  Mary-Jane  lying  dose  up  a^painst  the  difis,  in  a  little  rocky  cove  not 
half  a  mile  away.  The  next  instant^  I  had  scrambled  down  the  cliff  as 
recklessly  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  slop^  of  smooth  lawn,  and  was 
running  towards  the  ship  at  my  utmost  speed,  only  pausing  every  now 
and  then  to  shout  and  wave  my  hat»  in  case  that  any  of  t^e  crew  were 
on  the  look-out  for  me.  No  answering  shout^  however,  bade  me  wel- 
come. Not  a  head  appeared  above  the  ship's  side.  Not  even  a  pennant 
fluttered  from  the  masthead.  Had  the  crow  deserted  the  Mary-Jase, 
and  gone  up  the  island  in  search  of  treasure  for  themselves  f 

{To  he  conJbinued.) 
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PIGEONS. 


BY   THE    BEV.   J.    G.    WOOD,    M.A.    F.L.S. 


PIGEONS  are  always  favourite  pets,  and  deservedly  so,  as  they  are 
beautiful  and  graceful  creatures,  may  be  profitably  if  properly 
managed,  increaae  rapidly,  and  require  very  little  trouble.  Moreover, 
the  gradations  of  variety  are  so  great  that  the  young  fancier  may  either 
content  himself  with  the  ordinary  dovecote  pigeon,  which  is  after  all  as 
pretty  a  bird  as  any  of  the  fancy  varieties,  or  he  may  become  a  regular 
pigeon-breeder,  be  a  member  of  the  Philoperisteron  Society,  exhibit  his 
birds,  and  take  prizes  or  lose  them,  as  the  case  may  be.  Should  the  in- 
tending pigeon-keeper  be  totally  inexperienced  in  the  matter,  I  should 
certainly  recommend  him  to  begin  with  the  common  dovecote  pigeon, 
and  not  to  trouble  himself  about  the  pouters,  carriers,  &ntails,  tumblers, 
and  other  varieties,  xmtil  he  has  learned  how  to  manage  the  commoner 
and  hardier  birds. 

Before  the  birds  are  procured,  the  first  business  is  to  have  a  home  for 
them. 

If  the  young  naturalist  can  obtain  the  loft  over  an  outhouse  or  stable, 
he  ought  to  think  himself  very  fortunate,  and  may  look  forward  to  the 
possession  of  a  large  flock  of  beautiful  birds,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  young 
for  the  table,  and  of  power^  manure  for  the  garden.  Rows  of  shelves 
should  be  put  up,  at  least  twenty  inches  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  inches 
from  each  other  in  the  clear. 

Now  erect  a  series  of  "upright  partitions,"  about  fourteen  inches 
from  each  other,  and  made  of  moderately  stout  plank ;  then  let  each 
partition  be  closed  in,  leaving  about  three  inches  of  the  lower  board  or 
floor  in  front,  so  as  to  form  a  step,  on  which  the  pigeons  can  alight 
before  entering  their  boxes ;  and  close  by  each  partition,  cut  a  doorway 
large  enough  for  the  -birds  to  pass  without  difficulty.  The  accompanying 
plan  and  elevation  will  explain  this  mode  of  construction. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  ground  plan  of  a  shelf,  twenty  inches  in  width, 
containing  six  boxes,  if  the  spaces  between  the  partitions  may  be  so 
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called.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  birds  enter  at  the  side,  and  then  turn 
round,  ao  as  to  be  hidden  by  the  frunt  board ;  when  pigeons  are  fed  in 


a  loft,  where  they  are  ll&ble  to  constant  supervision,  they  like  this 
arrangement,  because  they  can  sit  without  being  disturbed.  Moreover, 
the  young  run  no  risk  of  falling  out  of  the  nest — a  misfortune  which 
sometimea  happens  when  the  entrance-holes  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
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boxes.  Fig.  2  represents  die  &ont  view  or  elevation  of  the  same  ahelf^ 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  entranoe-holes  are  cut.  The  dotted 
linee  represent  the  partitions.  Some  persons  put  a  little  hay  into  each 
box  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pigeon  to  make  her  simple  nest. 

The  next  business  is  to  make  the  door  by  which  the  birds  can  enter 
or  leave  their  lofli.     This  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  but  requires  a  little 
management  Cut  a  hole  through  the  wall,  or  make  use  of  a  window,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  not  a  garret  window  to  which  the  cats  can  climb,  and 
fit  a  door  to  it,  having  a  lock  or  catch  inside.     This  is  very  well  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  the  pigeons  out  and  in,  but  as  the  birds  occasionally 
stay  out  longer  than  they  ought  to  do,  a  cmtrivanCe  is  necessary  for 
admitting  the  stragglers,  while  none  of  the  pigeons  aU'eady  in  the  loft 
can  get  out     This  is  easily  achieved  by  means  of  tiie  "  bolting- wire," 
which  is  mode  as  follows :  —  Cut  a  small  piece    out  of   the  bottom 
of  the  door,  about  six  inches  in  width,  and  high  enough  to  admit  the 
birds.     Across  the  upper  part  of  the  opening, 
fit  a  wooden  roller,  that  revolves  easily  on  its 
pivots,  as  at  A.     Fasten  two  strong  iron  wires 
into  the  roller,  and  let  them  be  long  enough 
for  tJieir  ends  to  strike  against  the  sill  of  the 
.  door,  as  at   B.       This  figure    represents    the 
bolting-wire  as  seen  flrom  within  the  loft.     Ajiy 
BDLnNo-wiRi.  bijd  ^mt,  comes  in  aA«r  the  door  is  shut  caii 

enter  by  pushing  against  the  bolting-wire,  which  opens  to  let  it  pass. 
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and  then  drops  ^ain  and  bare  the  aperture.  The  bent  plan  for 
indnciDg  the  birds  to  come  in  punctnally,  u  to  accuBtom  them  to  be 
fed  a.t  a  certain  time,  and  to  let  them  oat  an  hour  or  bo  before 
feedmg-tima 

Water  should  be  supplied  by  means  of  bird  fountaiiui  made  like  l^oee 
described  in  the  article  on  Canaries  (vol.  ii.  p.  687),  only  of  mnoh  larger 
dtmmisions,  holding  one  or  two  gallons. 

As  a  model  of  what  a  pigeon-cote  oaght  to  be,  I  will  describe  the 
form  employed  by  the  veteran  naturalist,  Mr.  Waterton. 

Findmg  that  the  ordinary  cotes  were  subject  to  many  drawbars,  such 
lis  the   attecks  of  rats,  • 

want  of  cleanliness,  and  --211-";-^—^  - 

robbery     by     professed  -":-  -  ti--"j-5E--~-  — ^-  _ 

pigeon -Btealers,  he  erec- 
ted cotes  which  obviated 
all  these  defects.  One 
of  them  (a  sketch  of 
which  is  here  given)  ia 
erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  form  bnildinga  at 
Walton  Hall. 

Rats,  cats,  stoats,  and 
other  bird  destroyers  can 
gain  no  admission,  be- 
cause the  walls  are  made 
very  smooth,  '  and  the 
door  is  some  fifteen  feet 
or  eo  from  the  gronnd. 
Its  edges  are  bound  with 
iron,  and  as  it  fits  flush 
into  the  wall,  there  is 
no  foothold  for  thieves 
who  might  try  to  force 
the  door  open.  Should 
the  thieves  try  to  Steal 

the  pigeons  in  the  ordinary  manner — namely,  by  getting  on- the  roof, 
putting  a  net  over  the  "  dormer  "  or  "  glover,"  as  the  opening  at  the  top 
U  called,  and  catching  the  pigeons  as  they  fly  out — they  would  find 
themselves  baffled  by  the  great  height  of  the  tower,  which  is  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  ladder. 

The  large  window  at  the>'ude  is  so  strongly  and  closely  barred  that 
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entrance  there  is  quite  impossible.  The  dormer  is  partly  glazed,  but  its 
lower  part  is  so  fitted  that  it  fomis  at  the  same  time  a  ventilator  and  a 
mode  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the  pigeons.  The  floor  of  the  cote 
itself  is  level  with  the  door,  the  lower  part  of  the  building  being  a 
room  used  for  farming  purposes,  totally  unconnected  with  the  cote,  and 
having  a  door  of  its  own. 

The  inside  is,  however,  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  cote. 
Twenty  successive  rows  of  holes  are  seen,  running  all  round  the  tower, 
except  in  those  places  where  they  are  intercepted  by  the  windows, 
and  being  altogether  rather  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 
These  holes  are  made  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  boxes  already 
described,  save  that  the  material  is  brick  instead  of  wood,  and  that  a 
projecting  brick  ledge,  about  three  inches  in  width,  runs  just  below  each 
row  of  holes.  By  means  of  these  ledges,  a  man  can  traverse  the  whole 
building,  and  examine  three  rows  at  every  round. 

The  place  is  kept  beautifully  clean,  and  indeed  it  ought  to  be,  for  not 
only  are  the  birds  much  healthier  than  they  would  be  if  left  undisturbed, 
but  the  scrapings  are  worth  about  eighteenpence  per  bushel  as  manure. 
There  is  a  popular  but  erroneous  idea,  that  if  pigeon-houses  be  cleaned, 
the  inmates  will  forsake  them.  Tins  superstition  is  on  a  par  with  many 
of  the  old  dirty  customs  believed  in  by  our  forefathers,  who  had  a 
wonderful  love  for  stifling  atmospheres  and  a  wonderful  hatred  for  fresh 
water. 

As,  however,  a  lofb  is  not  at  the  command  of  every  one,  the  young 
pigeon-keeper  must  find  some  other  means  of  providing  a  habitation  for 
his  feathered  pets.  The  well-known  triangular  cote,  which  is  intended 
to  be  nailed  against  the  wall,  is  as  good  as  any  other,  and  is  very  simply 
made,  and  can  be  put  together  by  any  boy  who  has  a  little  knowledge 
of  tools  and  the  use  of  lus  hands.  Take  care,  in  making  it,  to  let  the 
roof  and  floor  project  at  least  four  inches  before  the  front  board,  and 
give  the  latter  a  trifling  incline  downwards,  so  as  to  prevent  water  from 
lodging.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  in  four  inches  is  quite  enough.  Be  sore 
to  avoid  a  northern  aspect,  and  do  not  place  the  cote  against  a  rough 
wall,  as,  in  the  latter  case,  the  rats  and  cats  can  reach  the  pigeons,  and 
wiU  make  sad  havoc  among  them.  As  to  starlings,  which  are  fond  of 
getting  into  the  cotes,  and  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  kill  the  young 
birds  and  tock  the  eggs,  they  do  no  harm,  and  may  be  let  alone. 
The  pigeon  is  a  quarrelsome  bird,  and  quite  strong  enough  to  keep 
starlings  out  of  any  box  which  it  desires  for  its  own  purposes. 

A  very  common  form  of  dovecote  is  the  well-known  barrel-cote,  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  pole,  which  is  so  ofbeii  found  in  farmhouses,  a  picturesque  as 
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well  as  a  useful  appendage.  Get  a  cooper  to  fit  up  a  cask  of  convenient 
size,  with  seyeral  shelves  ;  divide  them  into  partitions  like  those  which 
have  ak^ulj  been  described,  and  cut  holes  for  entrance  and  egress.  A 
projecting  ledge  should  suiTOund  the  cask  under  each  set  of  doors,  or  the 
pigeons  will  find  a  difficulty  in  perching.  A  cooper  can  do  this  better 
than  an  ordinary  carpenter,  because  he  partially  opens  the  cask  in  order 
to  insert  the  partitions,  and  then  closes  it  again. 

When  the  cote  is  ready,  nail  a  laige  circular  board  on  the  top  of  the  pole, 
projecting  at  least  eighteen  inches  on  every  side,  so  that  vermin  may  be 
stopped,  if  they  try  to  get  at  the  pigeons  by  climbing  the  pole.  Some 
persons  add  to  the  security  of  the  birds  by  nailing  a  sheet  of  zinc  round 
the  pole  just  under  the  flat  board,  so  that  the  sharp  claws  of  a  rat  or 
stoat  can  fiod  no  hold.  Lastly,  put  the  barrel  on  the  board,  and  fasten 
it  down.  This  is  best  done  by  screws,  as  the  barrel  can  then  be  removed 
without  difficulty,  should  it  need  repair.  Take  care  to  cover  the  top  of 
the  barrel  with  a  conical  roof,  having  eaves  wide  enough  to  throw  the 
rain  clear  of  the  wooden  ledges. 

The  best  colour  for  a  dovecote  is  white,  as  the  pigeons  can  see  it  from 
a  great  distance,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  returning  to  it  after  a  flight. 
Even  the  outside  of  the  door  and  bolting- wire  of  a  loft  should  be  white  ; 
and,  in  all  cases,  the  white  colour  should  be  renewed  whenever  it 
becomes  duU.  So  fond,  indeed,  are  pigeons  of  a  very  white  house,  that 
if  a  cote  be  put  up,  and  painted  brilliantly  white,  pigeons  will  often  take 
possession  of  it  and  occupy  it  of  their  own  accord.  There  is  no  property 
in  dovecote  pigeons,  which  ai*e  free  to  go  wherever  they  like ;  and  if  a 
pigeon  chooses  to  stray  from  one  house  to  another,  it  cannot  be  legally 
recovered,  even  if  identified.  Formerly,  no  one  was  allowed  to  have  a 
whitened  cote,  lest  the  pigeons  of  the  neighbours  should  be  attracted  to 
it,  but  as  it  is  found  that  if  every  one  who  has  a  pigeon-cote  is  accustomed 
to  whiten  it,  no  advantage  is  gained,  this  law  was  sufl*ered  to  drop  into 
desuetude. 

Should  the  reader  possess  a  loft,  he  should  keep  the  interior  well 
whitewashed ;  and  as  soon  as  the  birds  rest  from  their  breeding,  the  cells 
should  be  carefully  scraped  out,  and  some  of  Keating's  insect  powder  be 
scattered  about,  or  burned,  and  the  smoke  blown  into  the  box.  Unless 
these  precautions  be  taken,  the  nests  become  sources  of  abomination,  the 
birds  are  filled  with  vermin,  and  the  young  are  in  such  a  filthy  state 
that  they  are  quite  unfit  for  table. 

Should  the  reader  like  to  build  a  quaint  and  at  the  same  time  a  useful 
form  of  dovecote,  using  the  principle  of  the  barrel-cote,  but  employing 
more  durable  materials,  he  cannot  do  better  than  copy  the  form  of  the 
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towers  built  by  Mr,  Watcrton  for  the  benefit  of  the  atarlings.  A  sketch 
of  one  of  these  towers  is  here  introduced,  and  the  reader  may  find  a  fiill 
account  of  it  In  my  "Garden 
Friends  and  Foes,"  page  53. 
SnlSce  it  to  say,  in  the  present 
place,  that  the  stone  pOlar 
and  flat  base  afford  effectual 
protection  against  all  preda- 
cious beasts,  while  the  entrance 
to  each  nest  is  made  by  cut- 
ting out  the  angle  of  the  stone 
which  closes  the  holes.  These 
stones  are  moveable,  so  that 
the  holes  can  be  easily  cleaned 
by  removing  the  stone,  scrap- 
ing the  cell,  and  then  putting 
the  stone  back  again.  Of 
course,  the  tower  must  be  on 
a  larger  scale  for  pigeons  than 
for  starlings,  and  tho  holes 
must  be  fewer  in  number. 

Tliefood  of  pigeons  is  simple 
and  easily  procured,  consisting 
of  tares,  peas,  small  beans, 
and  buckwheat.  If  the  birds 
are  kept  in   a  fiirmyard,  th« 
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the  ground,  where  the  poultry  can  get  at  it,  but  on  some  flat  roof  to 
which  tlie  fowls  cannot  fly.  As  they  are  very  fond  of  salt,  and  require 
sand  for  digestion  and  lime  in  order  to  sti'engthen  the  eggshell,  it  la 
best  to  make  a  "  salt-cat,"  and  renew  it  whenever  it  is  demolished. 
Salt-cat  is  made  by  taking  equal  ports  of  sand  or  very  fine  gravel, 
loam,  old  mortar  or  lime,  n  pound  or  so  of  cummin  seed  to  give  it  a 
flavour,  and  plenty  of  bay  salt  Mix  it  up  with  water  to  the  consistency 
of  ordinary  mortar,  and  keep  it  in  jai's,  having  holes  in  the  sides,  through 
which  tho  pigeons  can  put  their  heads.  This  mixture  is  most  healthful 
to  the  pigeons,  and  has  tlie  further  effect  of  keeping  them  at  home. 

Those  who  have  no  loft,  sometimes  find  great  difficulty  in  kee|>ing 
their  pigeons  at  home  during  the  first  few  days.  In  a  loft  it  is  easy 
enough,  as  all  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  the  door  shut  for  a  few  days, 
until  the  birds  have  learned  to  love  the  locality  and  to  know  the  feoding- 
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hour  'y  but  in  an  open  cote,  the  case  is  differed  Some  persons  recom- 
mend that  some  of  the  pinion  feathera  of  one  wing  should  be  drawn  ; 
others  that  one  wing  should  be  cut ;  and  others  that  thej  be  tied  with  a 
piece  of  string  to  the  cote.  These  plans  are,  however,  rather  cruel,  and 
scarcely  needful. 

In  the  first  place,  do  not  buy  old  pigeons,  but  procure  birds  that  have 
not  yet  flown.  Place  them  in  the  holes  for  which  they  are  intended,  and 
£uten  them  in  by  means  of  a  few  stout  wires  across  the  entrance.  Feed 
them  well,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  veiy  unwilling  to  leave  their 
new  home. 

Witii  a  few  words  on  the  different  breeds  of  pigeons,  this  article  must 
terminata  Figures  of  several  important  varieties  are  given,  in  order  to 
assist  the  reader  in  identifying  the  birds  when  he  sees  than. 

The  Carrier  pigeon  is  known  by  its  peculiar  form,  and  the  wattles  that 
decorate  the  bilL  The  carrier  is  to  pigeons  what  the  greyhound  is 
to  dogs,  being  made  for  speed,  and  having  close  plumage,  a  slender  neck, 
vast  propulsive  power,  and  laige  expanse  of  lung.  This  is  the  pigeon 
which  was  once  so  largely  used  as  a  messenger.  Pure  carriers  are  very 
rare,  and  a  mixture  of  the  horseman  or  dragon  is  mostly  employed. 

The  Tumbler  derives  its  name  from  its  odd  habit  of  falling  over  when 
on  the  wing,  and  dropping  for  some  yards  before  it  resumes  its 
oouiae.  These  birds  ought  to  fly  very  closely'  together,  and  when  that  is 
the  case,  they  aflbrd  a  beautiful  sight  as  they  soar  upwards.  \i  tumblers 
are  kept,  they  should  be  turned  out  by  themselves,  and  it  is  always  better 
to  include  in  the  stock  one  pigeon  which  will  soar  to  a  great  height,  as 
they  will  all  follow  him  and  learn  his  beautifal  art  There  are  many 
varieties  of  tumbler. 

The  Jacobin  is  remarkable  for  the  growth  of  the  feathers  on  the  back 
of  the  head  and  neck,  which  are  reversed,  and  form  a  large  rufl*,  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  vulture.  The  bird  is  sometimes  called  the 
Jack.  There  is  another  pigeon  which  resembles  the  Jacobin,  and  is -some- 
times mistaken  for  it :  this  is  the  Ruff,  the  hood  of  which  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  Jacobin,  but  the  feathers  do  not  grow  so  near  the 
shoulders. 

The  Nun  is  so  called  on  account  of  the  dark  feathers  on  the  head, 
which  contrast  with  the  white  plumage  of  the  body.  The  head  may  be 
either  red,  yellow,  or  black,  but,  whatever  colour  it  may  be,  the  flight 
and  tail  feathers  must  agree  with  it.  The  Helmet  is  something  like  the 
Nun,  but  is  a  smaller  bird,  and  the  head  feathers  do  not  form  a  hood. 
The  head  ought  to  be  black. 

The  Pouter  is    a  large,   handsome-looking  pigeon,   standing   very 
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upright,  and  having  a  veiy  hnllow  baok.  It  derives  its  name  from  b 
h&bit  of  paffiog  ont  its  crop,  which  is  sometimes  distended  to  such  ui 
extent  that  the  bird  loses  its  balance  and  &lla  down. 


The  Owl  is  so  called  on  &cconnt  of  its  short  beak  and  round  hewl.  On 
its  breast  it  has  a  circular  tnft  of  feathers,  technically  named  the  "  pari.' 
The  Turbit  has  also  a  short  hesd  and  beak,  and  is  known  by  a  tuft  on 
the  back  of  its  head.  The  Barb  ought  to  be  dark  plumaged,  with  a  toft 
on  the  back  of  its  head,  and  a  scarlet  circle  round  its  eyes.  It  is  snp- 
]>09ed  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  Barbaiy. 

The  Trumpeter  ia  so  named  from  a  peculiar  ciy  which  it  occasionally 
utters.  It  ought  to  have  a  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  root  of  the  beat, 
another  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  legs  and  feet  onght  to  be 
thickly  covered  with  plumage.  The  Fautail  is  handsomest  when  per- 
fectly white.  The  spreading  tail  ought  to  have  at  least  twenty-fonp 
feathers,  and  always  to  be  kept  erect.     The  breast  must  be  veiy  fiilL 
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CONJURING. 

BY    GEOBGE    FOBBEST,    H.A. 


#         THE   PENETBATIVE   PENCE. 

I 

T^KE  8ix  copper  pence,  and  get  a  whitesmith  to  bore  out  the  middle  of 
five  of  them,  leaving  only  a  ring  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  width. 
Then  let  him  bore  the  sixth  in  a  similar  manner,  but  not  cut  all  the 
metal  away,  so  as  to  leave  a  thin  shell  of  copper.  Next,  let  him  run  a 
rivet  loosely  through  them  all,  so  that  they  can  be  viewed  sideways,  and 
have  a  little  stop  made  at  each  side  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
moved  so  far  as  to  show  their  real  character.  Paint  the  inside  with 
dead  black.  Then  prepare  a  cardboard  box  which  will  just  slip  over 
the  pence,  ^d  make  it  very  handsome  on  the  outsida  Paint  the 
interior  with  the  same  dead  black  as  was  used  for  the  fisklse  pence. 
Have  under  your  table  a  little  shelf,  placed  so  that  the  spectator  cannot 
see  it. 

Some  conjurors  have  the  shelf  fixed  by  hinges  to  the  table,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  catch,  which  is  withdrawn  by  placing  the  foot  on  a  pedal. 

In  the  upper  half  of  the  accompanying  illustration  may  be  seen  the 
method  of  cutting  and  armnging  the  fake  pence. 
Fig.  1  is  a  section  of  them  when  completed. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  section  of  the  upper  penny,  which 
has  been  hollowed,  as  well  as  the  rivet  which  is 
&8tened  to  it.  Fig.  3  shows  one  of  the  rings, 
together  with  the  hole  through  which  the  rivet 
passes.  In  the  lower  h&lf  of  the  illustration, 
fig.  1  represents  the  false  pence  as  they  appear 
when  moved  upon  each  other  so  as  to  delude 
the  spectators  with  the  idea  that  they  are  real 
eoin&  Fig.  2  is  the  ornamental  cover ;  and  fig.  3  shows  the  method 
in  which  the  shelf  can  be  made  to  drop  when  the  lever  is  pressed. 

Before  you  perform  the  trick,  place  the  sham  pence  on  the  shelf. 
Take  six  real  pence,  place  them  on  the  table,  gather  them  up,  press  them 
tc^ether,  and  slip  the  cover  over  them.  Say  that  when  you  strike  the 
cover  with  your  wand  the  pence  will  disappear  and  fall  through  the 
table.  As  you  say  this  remove  the  cover,  take  the  pence  in  your  hand, 
and  hold  them  under  the  table,  as  an  illustration  of  your  remarks. 
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Put  the  real  pence  on  the  little  shelf  and  take  the  false  pence  instead. 
Place  them  on  the  table,  taking  care  to  press  them  sideways  so  that  they 
shall  appear  to  be  real  coins ;  settle  them  straight  and  put  the  cover 
over  them.  Strike  it  smartly  with  your  wand,  at  the  same  time  pressing 
the  pedal  with  your  foot.  Down  fall  the  real  pence  with  a  great  crash ; 
you  pick  up  the  cover,  holding  it  tightly  so  as  to  take  up  the  sham  pence 
within  it ;  hold  it  to  th^  audience,  showing  that  it  is  empty ;  drop  the 
sham  pence  neatly  into  your  hand  and  throw  the  box  on  the  table,  so 
that  the  spectators  may  examine  it,  if  they  like.  While  picking  up  the 
real  pence  you  can  slip  the  sham  ones  into  your  pocket. 

This  capital  trick  may  be  varied  in  different  ways ;  one  of  the  neatest 
variations  being  to  change  the  six  copper  pence  into  a  silver  sixpence. 
This  IS  of  course  accomplished  by  slipping  a  sixpence  under  the  sham 
coins  when  they  are  placed  on  the  table,  and  omitting  to  strike  the 
pedaL  The  pedal,  by  the  way,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  same 
result  may  be  obtained  by  a  bit  of  striiDg ;  or  even  by  holding  the  left 
hand  under  the  table  and  pushing  the  pence  into  it  with  y^ur  finger.  In 
that  case,  it  always  adds  to  the  spirit  of  the  performance  if  you  let  them 
drop  singly  Into  the  hand,  and  pretend  to  wonder  why  they  do  not  £dl 

faster. 

» 

THB  MAGIC  DIOE. 

Many  tricks  are  managed  on  this  principle,  namely,  having  a  hollow 
imitation  of  a  solid  object  and  exchanging  the  one  for  the  other.  I  will, 
however,  only  describe  one  mode,  which  is  frequently  exhibited  by  peri> 
patetic  conjurors  under  the  name  of  the  Magic  Dice. 

Cut  a  cube  of  some  hard  wood  and  paint  it  so  as  to  resemble  a  die. 
Qet  a  whitesmith  to  make  for  you  a  copy  of  the  die  in  tin,  of  the  exact 
size  of  the  wooden  model  but  with  one  of  the  sides  omitted,  so  aa  to 
make  it  like  a  cubical  box.  Have  a  second  box  made  just  like  the  firet, 
except  that  it  is  a  little  larger,  so  as  to  slip  easily  over  the  other.  Paint 
the  small  box  on  the  outside  exactly  like  the  wooden  die,  and  dean  the 
large  box  as  brilliantly  as  you  can.     Paint  the  inside  of  both  of  a  doU 

— ;  black,  or  line  them  with  black  paper.  Let 
them  all  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  you  are 
ready  for  your  performance.  • 

Borrow  a  couple  of  hats  from  the  specta- 
tors,  and  as  you  take  them  to  your  table  slip 
the  sham  die  into  one  of  them.  Produce 
the  real  die  and  say  that  you  will  drive  it 
through  the  crowns  of  the  hats  and  after- 
wards mend  the  hats  so  that  they  shall  be  as  good  a»  ever. 
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Select  the  best  hat  you  can  find  and  place  it  upon  the  other.  Put  the 
real  die  on  the  crown  of  the  upper  hat,  slip  the  cover  over  it,  and  say 
that  when  you  have  cut  a  proper  hole  in  the  upper  hat  the  die  will  fall 
through  into  the  lower  hat.  As  you  say  this  take  up  the  cover  and  put 
the  real  die  into  the  lower  hat  as  an  illustnU^ion. 

Now,  take  out  the  £Eklae  die,  which  the  spectators  will  &ncy  to  be  the 
real  one ;  replace  the  hat,  and  pat  the  tin  die  on  the  crown  of  the  upper 
hat,  just  as  had  been  done  with  the  real  one. 

Slip  the  cover  over  it,  take  a  knife,  trace  four  lines  on  the  crown  of 
the  hat^  guiding  the  knife  with,  the  edge  of  the  die.  and  pretend  to  cut 
through  the  crown,  letting  the  knife  slip  through  your  fingers  at  eveiy 
cut,  so  that  the  blade  seems  to  be  passing  through  the  hat.  When  that 
is  done,  strike  the  cover  with  the  wand,  grasp  it  tightly  so  as  to  take  up 
the  false  die  inside  it,  hold  it  up  to  the  spectators  so  as  tp  show  that  it 
is  empty,  and  then  throw  the  real  die  out  of  the  hat  in  which  you  had 
placed  it. 

The  egg  and  cup  trick,  with  differently  coloured  balls  produced  out 
of  one  box,  and  several  similar  delusions,  are  managed  on  the  same 
principle. 

THE   HUNDRED   GOBLETS. 

This  trick,  which  at  one  time  excited  such  a  sensation,  is  almost  ab- 
surdly simple.  Nothing  looks  more  wonderful  than  to  see  a  man  borrow 
a  hat,  show  the  spectators  that  it  is  empty,  and  then  put  in  his  hand 
and  pull  out  a  hundred  polished  goblets,  whieh  he  piles  up  in  a  vast 
pyramid  of  glittering  metal 

The  manner  in  which  this  feat  is  achieved  is  as  follows : — The  goblets 
are  made  of  tin  ware,  conical  in  shape,  something  like  extinguishers  with 
the  tops  cut  off,  and  like  the  horn  mug^  that  used  to  be  so  common  in 
farm-houses.  The  conjuror  takes  care  to  show  only  a  side  view  of  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  no  bottoms,  and  are,  in  &ct,  nothing  but  hollow 
truncated  cones.  Each  is  slit  down  tl^e  side.  You  perform  the  trick 
by  pushing  the  goblets  inside  each  other,  a  process  which  is  permitted 
by  the  slit;  those  in  the  inside  being  squeezed  together,  and  those  on 
the  outside  being  expanded.  They  are  then  placed  carefully  on  a  little 
shelf,  fastened  at  the  back  of  your  chaii*,  or  to  a  table  where  it  cannot 
be  seen« 

As  you  walk  away  with  the  hat,  pass  by  the  little  shelf,  stick  the 
middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  into  the  hole  at  the  top  of  the  com- 
pressed goblets,  and  by  merely  bending  the  finger  you  bring  them  into 
the  hat  unseen.     You  can  then  take  each  goblet  out  separately,  being 
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careful  to  do  so  with  a  flourish,  and  build  them  up  into  any  fantastic 
form  you  like. 

It  always  causes  much  amusement  when  thrown  on  the  ground  with 
a  bang,  and  allowed  to  roll  away  to  the  audience. 

All  kinds  of  objects  can  be  got  into  the  hat  in  the  same  manner.  A 
full-blown  cabbage,  for  example,  having  the  stem  cut  short,  and  a  hole 
bored  in  it  for  the  reception  of  the  finger.  A*  great  wooden  ball.  A 
tightly- packed  bundle  of  feathers,  which  swell  enormously  when  released, 
and  seem  to  be  scarcely  compressible  into  a  dozen  hats.  A  bouquet  of 
flowers,  which  may  be  distributed  to  the  ladies.  A  packet  of  whistles, 
dolls,  &c.,  which  are  always  acceptable  to  the  children.  All  these 
and  many  other  articles  can  be  slipped  into  the  hat  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  ingenuity,  and  at  the  trouble  of  a  little  practice. 

* 

THE   FISH   AND   INK. 

In  order  to  perform  this  trick  properly,  you  must  purchase  a  ladle 
made  for  the  purpoae,  as  a  silversmith  would  make  a  very  heavy  charge 
for  such  an  article. 

The  trick  itself  is  a  very  pretty  one.  A  glass  vessel  filled  with  ink  is 
brought  into  the  room,  and  set  on  a  table,  and  some  of  the  ink  is  dipped 
out  with  a  ladle  and  poured  into  a  saucer,  so  as  to  assure  the  audience 
of  the  real  character  of  the  fluid.     A  handkerchief  is  then  thrown  over  i 

the  vessel,  and  removed  immediately,  when  the  ink  has  vanished,  and  in 
its  place  is  pure  water,  in  which  are  swimming  some  gold  fish. 

The  method  of  performing  this  pretty  trick  is  as  follows  : — Make  a 
black  silken  lining  to  the  vessel,  and  arrange  it  so  that  when  the  vase  is 
filled  with  water,  the  silk  makes  it  look  like  ink.     The  pressure  of  the  | 

water  will  cause  the  silk  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.    When  you  | 

remove  the  handkerchief  which  has  been  thrown  over  the  vase,  you  | 

take  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  black  silk  and  bring  it  all  away  together. 
The  ink,  which  is  poured  on  a  plate,  has  been  concealed  in  a  cavity  in 
the  handle  of  the  ladle.  The  handle  is  in  fact  a  tube,  having  an  aperture 
leading  to  the  bowl,  so  that  when  the  jmrformer  dips  the  ladle  into  the 
vase,  the  ink  flows  out  of  the  handle  into  the  bowl,  and  is  at  once  poured 
into  the  saucer.     A  very  little  ink  is  enough  for  the  pupose. 
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THE  STJEPBISING,  UNHEARD-OF,  AND  NEVBR-T0-BE-SUEPA8SED 

ADVBNTUBES  OP 

YOUNG    MUNCHAUSEN; 

&BLATBD  AKD   ILLUOTBATED  BT 

C.       H.       BENNETT, 

IN  TWELVE   "STOBIES." 


STOBY  THE  SIXTH — OP  WAGEBS. 

I  REMEMBER  that  when  we  lay  off  the  Luncheon  Islands,  in  the 
South  Seas,  we  found  all  the  mountains  home-baked  bread,  and  all 
the  hills  Cheshire  and  other  cheeses  ;  but  I  grew  so  disgusted  at  the 
small  pieces  our  men  (H.M.S.  Ferkins,  Capt.  Barclay)  chipped  off  by 

way  of  meals,  that  I  wagered  one  hundred  thousand 
^  ''''^rL^^'^   VO^^^  Three  per  cent  Consob  against  ship  and  crew, 

I  would  eat  through  the  island  called  Cheddar  in 
thirty  days ;  and,  truth  to  say,  accomplished  it,  but  only  with  help  from 
a  spade,  crowbar,  pickaxe,  and  the  ship's  hatchet  The  worst  of  it  was, 
that,  as  you  may  suppose,  it  gave  me  a  dislike  to  cheese  which  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  conquer.  Moreover,  the  habit  of  eating  had  so 
grown  upon  me  during  the  month's  hard  practice,  that  when  I  left  off 
it  was  to  find  myself  so  ravenously  hungry,  the  ship's  cook  could  not  find 
food  enough  for  me  :  it  was  in  a  fainting,  exhausted,  and  hungry  con- 
dition that  we  put  into  a  friendly  port  for  fresh  supplies,  to  satisfy  my 
inordinate  craving. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  South  Seas  that  I  won  my  drinking  wager ;  it 
was  in  London. 

The  teetotallers  had  attacked  Barclay  and  Perkins'  brewery ;  making 
good  their  entry,  had  staved  in  the  great  vat  in  which  they  store  their 

porter.     This  monstrous  reservoir,  as  you  are  aware, 

THE  FLOOD  OP  BEER,  f  •Jxl.x-i.xU  J  r  Ji^x, 

IS  80  Wide  that  it  takes  a  drayman  four  and  twenty 
hours  to  sail  across  the  beer  it  contains,  and  so  deep  that  mortal  brewer 
has  not  yet  plumbed  it. 

I  say  the  teetotallera  had  staved  in  the  vat. 

The  beer  poured  out  over  Bankside.     All  London,  north  and  south, 
-would  be  inundated ;  as  it  was,  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  terminus 
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waa  \mder  beer.  But  I  was  passing  on  a  Cla][>liam  omnibus,  and  heard 
Barclay  crying  out  to  Sir  Joseph.  Paxton,  architect  of  the  vat, — 

"  England  is  ruined  !  " 

Said  I,  "  I  will  bet  jou  Billingsgate  Market  (having  in  my  passion  for 

fish  just  boujEht  that  unsavoury  place)  aizainst  the  re- 
mains  of  the  brewery,  that  I  drink  up  the  contents  of 
your  vat  before  it  reaches  Blackfriars-bridge  ! " 

"  Done  !  "  cried  Barclay ;  and  "  Well  done ! "  he  cried,  when  I 
accomplished  the  task,  and  foiind  that  the  great  brewery  was  mine. 

I  took  off  my  coat,  hat,  and  boots,  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  drank 
it  all  up  in  five  and  twenty  minutes,  to  the  amazement  of  the  ruined 
brewer  and  the  astonishment  of  Sir  Joseph  Faxton.  However,  I  keep  old 
Barclay  on  as  manager,  and  Faxton  has  the  job  of  rebuilding  the  vat, 
larger  than  before. 

It  is  lucky  for  me  that  I  am  here  to  enjoy  my  good  fortune,  as  in 

finishing  up  that  portion  of  the  beer  that  had  run  into 

CURB  FOR  OHOLEBA.  ~  7^     *  ^  ,    ^  ,i  i.    mi. 

the  nver,  I  was  forced  to  swallow  so  much  Thames 
water  that  I  fell  ill  of  T^^ngliah  cholera,  and  nothing  leas  than  the  con- 
tents of  Hodges'  distillery  was  found  sufficient  to  cure  me. 

I  have  told  you  already  of  my  powers  of  hopping,  but  I  outdid  all  that 
I  have  yet  told  you  when  the  Frince  of  Wales  wagered  me  his  estates 
in  Cornwall  that  I  would  not  hop  from  St.  James's  Park  over  Buck- 
ingham Palace  into  Kensington  Gardens ;  but  with  my  usual  impetuosity^ 
I  could  not  stop  myself  so  hopped  to  Southampton,  thence  to  Malta,  from 
Malta  to  Caprera,  shook  hands  with  Garibaldi,  and  back  by  way  of  Borne. 

I  once  run  a  race  against  an  express  train  from  London  to  Aberdeen^ 
and  so  far  outstripped  the  powers  of  steam,  that  having  run  myself  out  of 
my  boots,  I  stopped  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  while  a  new  pair  was  being 

made  for  me,  and  yet  came  (rentlv  into  Aberdeen  one 

TAKINQ  IT  EAST.  '  ./  ^      o  • 

hour  and  five  and  forty  minutes  before  the  train,  which, 
however,  went  pretty  quick  for  steam,  doing  its  seventy  miles  an  hour 
all  the  way  through. 

As  for  jumping,  with  Mr.  Mechi,  the  farmer  and  fancy  stationer,  on 
my  back,  I  went  easily  over  the  telegraph  wires  of  the  Great  Western ; 
but  I  look  upon  this  as  a  feat  to  be  rather  ashamed  of,  seeing  that  it  so 
startled  the  electric  current  that  no  messages  could  be  sent  up  or  down 

for  six-and-thirty  hours.     As  some  slight  remedy  for 
^^  MtJWBAPtt!^'   my  thoughtlessness,  I  moved  a  house  full  of  furniture 

down  the  wires  on  my  back,  and  delivered  them  free 
of  all  charge  to  the  owner.  By  the  way,  the  art  of  moving  furniture  by 
electric  telegraph  is  solely  my  own  invention. 
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I  rode  for  a  wager  of  etghteeD^penoe,  on  eighteen  hones  at  onoe, 
through  eighteen  counties,  in  eighteen  dajs  ;  but  the  strain  is  too  great. 

I  wagered  mj  tongue  against  Gladstone's  head  that  I  would  talk  down 
hoth   Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Inns  of  Court,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and 

Bellew  ;  but,  although  I  easily  enough  conquered  such 

GOOD  TAXiKER.  »  <^  * 

men  as  Palmerston  and  Disraeli,  I  was  hard  run  by 
Lord  Brougham,  who  had  so  much  to  say  about  his  penny  publications, 
I  thought  there  would  be  no  end  to  him. 

I  read  through  Kelly's  IHreetoiy,  the  ISmed  double  supplement,  and 
last  month's  JSretcMaw  without  stopping  to  draw  breath,  but  have  been 
80  hoarse  ever  since  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  speak  abore  a  whiq)er 
till  next  Christmas  twdLvemonth — a  great  punishment  to  me,  I  can  tell 
you. 

You  heard  once  before  about  my  rowing,  but  perhaps  you  have  not 
read  of  my  great  thousand-guinea  match,  when  in  a  washing-tub  with 

Goly  two  copper  sticks  I  pulled  myself  across  the 

fUK   WASBTTVO-TTTB 

British  Channel  on  a  stormy  day,  and  landed  safely  at 
Boulogne,  to  the  joy  of  the  English  residents  there,  who  are  very  fond 
of  me. 

Of  course  I  play  chess ;  in  fact,  I  am  the  champion.  This  is  how  it 
came  about.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  best  players  came  to 
me  one  night  as  I  was  stepping  into  bed,  thinking  it  would  take  them 
(at  the  rate  of  a  game  a  day)  just  one  year  to  humble  me.  Of  course  I 
turned  the  tables  on  them.  I  went  to  bed,  telling  them,  as  I  was  going 
to  sleep,  to  play  against  me  all  at  once.  They  did.  I  dreamt  the  replies 
to  all  their  moves,  and  checkmated  my  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth 
opponent  as  the  ^^  milk ''  came  to  the  door  the  next  morning. 

As  for  cards — ^when  I  meet  a  man  who  play's  any  game  particularly 
well,  I  beat  him  so  completely  that  he  is  disgusted  with  card-playing, 
and  gives  it  up  ever  after. 

I  once  played  a  game  of  dominoes,  running  along  the  high  road  to 
Bomford,  for  five  hundred  pounds. 

In  South  America  I  hung  upon  a  gallows  for  a  wager  of  eighty 
horses,  and  almost  lost  my  life  and  wager  at  the  same  moment,  for  the  bet 

bein<;  that  I  would  banc  myself  up  from  the  topmost 
Dough  of  the  highest  tree  and  get  myself  down  again 
without  breaking  my  neck,  it  was  stupid  of  me  to  jerk  my  head  into 
the  rope  as  I  did.  I  felt  myself  losing  my  senses.  What  did  I  do  ? 
Why,  I  cut  off  the  top  end  of  the  rope,  and  tied  it  on  to  the  lower  half 
in  a  weaver  splice,  and  so  let  myself  down  safe  and  sound.  But  I  will 
never  again  be  guilty  of  so  dangerous  a  trick. 
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At  feats  of  archery  my  wagers  have  of  course  be«n  suocesafuUy  con- 
tested. I  liave  split  the  wand — taken  the  "  gold  " — hit  the  i^ple  on 
the  boy's  head — and  at  two  hundred  yards  put  an  arrow  into  an  alder- 
man's calf  so  deftly  that  he  forgot  to  cry  out  (it  was  a  cork  leg). 

I  wagered  with  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  that  at  trap,  bat,  and  ball,  I 
would  send  the  ball  with  such  terrible  force  that  no  one  should  ever  be 
abie  to  stop  it.  Away  it  went.  No  one  could — no  one  ccm  stop  that  balL 

It  is  still  going  ;  its  speed  has  oyeroome  the  resistance 
of  the  air  as  well  as  the  power  of  gravitation,  and  it 
keeps  on  going  round  and  round  the  world  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
miles  a  minute. 

The  last  time  it  came  this  way  it  caught  me  such  a  crack  on  the  left 
side  of  my  head  that  I  almost  repented  the  exercise  of  that  great  power 
and  skill  by  means  of  which  I  had  set  it  going. 

I  once  wagered  that  I  would  fly  my  great  kite  over  the  moon,  but  getting 
too  high,  hooked  it  over  the  sun  instead,  when,  the  string  getting  charred 
by  the  intense  heat  of  a  twelve  o'clock  ray,  I  lost  my  kite  for  ever  and 
my  wager  also.  The  poor  kite  can  only  be  seen  at  the  time  of  a  total 
eclipse,  and  then  it  forms  those  curious  phenomena  so  puzzling  to  our 
modem  astronomers.     I  betted  that  I  would  bring  it  down  with  my 

pop- gun ;  but  the  silly  thing  would  not  carry  far  enough, 

ASTRONOMICAL.  t  i  i  i  *¥>  n  n        •^^        •    i 

80  I  lost  that  wager  also.  But  my  "  pellets  still  stick 
on  the  face  of  the  luminary,  and  are  called  "  spots  "  by  scientific  F.  A.S.'s, 
who  know  no  better. 

Now,  on  the  moors,  when  my  friends  threw  doubts  on  my  power 
over  the  pea-shooter,  I  wagered  them  a  pipe  of  Burgundy  against  a  gross 
of  champagne  that  I  would  kill  with  it  the  first  four  living  things  that 
passed  at  more  than  half  a  mUe  distance.  So  I  did.  A  red  deer,  a  red 
grouse,  a  blue  pigeon,  and — I  am  sorry  for  it — ^Lord  Brougham,  who, 
sad  to  say,  being  a  Scotchman,  had  come  '*  bock  again."  It  was  at  this 
time  I  performed  my  great  boomerang  feat.  Friend  Elcho  had  somehow 
missed  the  deer  at  which  he  had  levelled  his  Heniy  rifle,  and  I,  observing 
his  bad  aim,  cried, — 

"  Ten  to  one  in  thousands  on  the  boomerang  ! " 

"  Done,"  cried  his  lordship. 

Away  went  the  missile  to  the  right — ^away  flew  the  deer  to  the  left — 
round  turned  the  boomerang  in  mid-air  ofl*  after  the  devoted  animal, 
and  caught  him  just  in  the  middle  of  the  spine.  He  was  done  for,  and 
I  easily  won  my  thousand  pounds. 

Tou  know  I  am  very  fond  of  shuttlecock :  the  worst  of  it  is  I  can't 
get  them  large  enough.    I  once  came  upon  an  unlucky  Federal  soldier 
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in  America,'  who,  after  being  tarred,  had  been  feathered  with  large 
pinion  feathers.     I  bet  him  that  I  would  "  keep  him  up "  till  the  end 

of    Lincoln's    presidency.     The    wager    is    not    yet 

HUKAx^uTxtz.  decided,  for  he  ib  up  now-ia  fact,  I  left  bim  up 

while  I  ran  over  here  on  important  business,  but 
I  am  going  back  in  a  few  weeks  to  give  him  another  **  bat "  as  he  comes 
down. 

I  have  fenced  for  wagers  so  long  as  there  were  any  fencers  k^fl,  but 
having  killed  them  all  off,  I  must  wait  patiently  for  a  new  growth.  And 
as  for  skill  at  driving,  you  know  about  that  already ;  but  my  great 
driving  wager,  when  I  put  my  horses  across  the  British  Channel, 
through  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Holstein,  Slesvig,  to  Duppel  and 
back — before  the  King  of  Prussia  had  quite  finished  his  breakfast — you 
may  not  have  heard  of. 

I  once  swam  a  mile,  rowed  a  mOe,  sailed  a  mile,  dived  a  mile,  and,  as 
a  wind-up  to  dry  myself  in  the  high  wind,  rolled  a  mile — all  in  five  and 
fifty  minutes  ;  and  the  wager  being  that  I  was  to  do  it  all  in  the  hour,  a 
good  five  minutes  within  the  allotted  time. 

I  wish  to  wager  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  wrestling- match,  but, 
after  my  feats  at  Homsey  Wood,  no  one  will  meet  me,  which  is  a 
great  pity. 

My  memory  has  always  stood  me  in  good  stead  whenever  I  have 

made  it  the  subject  of  a  wager,  for  I  remember  every- 

GOOD  MEUORT.        ...  ,  _,  ,.^.-r  ^  a 

thing  that  I  hear,  everything  that  I  read,  and  every- 
thing that  everybody  says  behind  my  back  about  me. 

You  see  how  my  nose  turns  up,  eh  1    WellJ  that  was  the  result  of  my 

latest  wager.     I  was  stupid  enough  to  balance  Sir 
'^^rokeS?  "     William  Armstrong,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Great 

Will,  the  breech-loading  cannon,  on  the  bridge  of  my 
nose.     I  won  my  wager — but  at  what  cost  you  see. 
And  now ;  you  look  incredulous. 

I  will  bet  you  fifty  thousand  pounds,  in  English  sovereigns,  that  you 
do  not  prove  any  one  of  these  modest  stories  to  be  false. 
Come! 
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CHAPTER   I. 

WHO  has  not  Lieai*d  of  Ninco  Nanco,  the  daring  cat-purse,  and  some- 
timeB  out-tkroat,  of  the  ApeamineSy  who^  with  his  band  of  fifty 
«hoaen  men,  has  long  kept  in  awe  the  district  of  Basilicata  in  the  once 
kingdom  of  Naples  1  Certainly,  those  who  have  travelled  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Bay  of  Kaples,  across  that  mountainous  region  which  in 
the  ^nap  looks  very  like  Italy's  ankle-bone,  will  retain  a  vivid  recollection 
x)f  the  curiosity  with  which  they  examined  every  dry  stick  projecting 
from  a  bush  or  rock,  lest  it  should  prove  the  barrel  of  one  of  lus  fol- 
lower's rifles  ;  and  the  respect  which  they  felt  for  every  shepherd  they 
saw  feeding  his  flocks  on  the  mountain  side,  lest  the  said  peaceable-avo- 
cation-foUowing  gentleman  should  suddenly  jump  down,  joined  by  many 
more  from  among  the  rocks,  who  could  salute  them  in  the  choicest 
Neapolitan  with  words  which  may  be  freely  translated,  "  Stand  and 
deliver  !  Your  money  or  your  life  !  "  Yes ;  Ninco  Nanco  is  not  a  hero 
of  romance,  but  a  veritable  living,  unkempt^  unwashed,  brown-cloaked, 
leather-gaitered,  breeches-wearing,  high-peaked-hatted  Italian  robber — ^a 
pious  Catholic  of  the  Ultramontane,  or  rather  to  him  Cismontane  school, 
and  a  warm  admirer  and  supporter  of  that  excellent,  amiable,  and  benign- 
minded  monarch,  King  Bomba.  But  who  is  Ninoo  Nanco,  or  rather  who 
was  he  ?  it  may  be  asked,  for  it  may  shrewdly  be  supposed  that  he  was 
not  bom  a  brigand — that  he  did  not  practise  shooting  way&rers  with  a 
small  bow  and  arrows  in  his  inflBLncy. 

Ninco  NajQkoo  was  once  a  Neapolitan  gentleman  of  the  ancient  r^igimey 
who  got  into  trouble  by  running  his  stiletto,  through  a  slight  misaj^iare- 
hension,  into  the  ribs  of  the  wrong  man,  which  wrong  man,  having 
powerful  friends,  poor  Ninco  Nanco,  bitterly  complaining  of  his  misfor- 
tune, and  of  the  cruelty  of  fate  in  making  two  men  so  much  alike,  was 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life.  Had  he  killed  the  right  man,  no  notice, 
he  affirmed,  would  have  been  taken  of  his  peccadilla  While  thus  suf- 
fering under  the  frowns  of  fortune,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  several 
personages,  like-minded  with  himself,  who  spent  their  spare  time  in 
grumbling  against  their  hard  fate  at  being  placed  in  durance  vile,  and  in 
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eoncocting  plans  for  rerenging  themselyes  against  ^ose  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  depriying  them  of  their  liberty.  There  is  a  tide  in  the 
affidn  of  all  men — ^that  in  the  afiairs  of  Ninco  Nanoo  tamed,  so  he 
thought,  in  his  fiivonr.  An  opportunity  oocorred  of  making  his  escape 
—he  availed  himself  of  it,  as  did  a  few  choice  spirits  of  his  own  kidney. 
They  were  compiled,  to  be  sore,  to  knock  three  or  four  of  their  gaolers 
on  the  head ;  but  to  liberal-minded  men,  like  themselves,  that  was  a 
trifle.  They  expected  soon  to  be  provided  with  ample  funds  to  buy 
absolution  for  that  act,  or  for  any  other  of  a  similar  character  tibey  might 
be  compelled  to  commit.  Once  free  from  the  precincts  of  their  prison, 
they  were  among  friends,  and  by  them  assisted,  hastened  off  inland,  nor 
palled  rein  till  they  had  placed  many  a  mountain  range  and  dark  ravine 
between  themselves  and  those  who  ought  to  have  pursued  them,  but  did 
not.  There  Ninco  Nanco  raised  his  standard,  and  prepared  to  set  the 
laws  of  '*  meum  and  tuum  **  at  defiance.  He  and  his  associates  soon 
made  themselves  at  home  in  a  hut,  which  they  erected  among  some 
rocks,  high  up  on  the  side  of  a  lofty  mountain,  where  no  one  was  likely 
to  come  and  lo<^  for  them.  They  only  mustered  nine  or  ten  men,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  agreed  that  their  band  must  be  greatly  increased  before 
they  could  undertake  any  enterprise  of  consequenoe.  Each  of  the  party 
had  friends  on  whom  he  could  rely,  so  he  said,  to  join  them,  but  as 
Uiey  were  rather  out  of  the  line  of  the  penny  postage,  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  letters  conveyed  to  the  persons  with  whom  the  band 
desired  to  communicate.  Alioiher  difficulty  existed  in  the  fiust  that  only 
Kinco  Nanoo  and  Giuseppe  Greco,  his  lieutenant,  could  write.  Their 
leader,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  deddned  putting  lus  hand  to 
paper,  the  task  of  inditing  these  epistles  fell,  therefor^  on  Giuseppe,  while 
another  of  the  band  was  commissioned  to  find  messengers,  by  whom  to 
despatch  them  to  their  several  destinations. 

Meantime,  as  gentlemen  of  the  profession  these  worthies  were  about  to 
adopt,  cannot  live  without  food  any  more  than  those  of  a  less  enterprising 
character,  they  proposed  making  a  little  expedition  along  the  high  road, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  to  supply  their  immediate  necessities. 
The  proposal,  emanating  firom  Ninco  Nanco  himself  was  so  much  to  the 
taste  of  all,  that  it  was  immediately  put  into  execution.  The  band 
mustered  but  few  men  j  but  they  were  hungxy.  They  posted  themselves 
on  either  side  of  the  before-mentioned  high  road,  among  some  ro<^  and 
bushes,  and  waited  quietly  for  what  fortune  might  send  them.  The 
chief  injunction  Ninco  Nanco  laid  on  his  followers  was,  not  to  fire  across 
the  road  lest  they  should  hit  each  other,  and  rather  to  aim  at  the  men 
than  the  horses,  as  the  horses  might  prove  useful,  while  the  men, 
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objecting  to  be  robbed,  might  possibly  prove  troublesome.  Before  losg,  a 
carriage  was  seen  approaching.  It  had  a  small  body  with  a  hood,  and  was 
open  in  front,  and  had  high  wheels.  In  the  centre  sat  a  man,  with  a 
chest  on  either  side  of  him,  the  butt  ends  of  pistols  projecting  firom  the 
pockets  of  the  carriage,  and  a  rifle  across  his  knees.  Ninco  Kanco's 
eyes  brightened.  "  The  Padrone  has  something  worth  defending,"  he 
muttered,  raising  his  rifle.  He  fired,  and  the  traveller  fell  dead.  The 
rest  of  the  band,  not  being  good  shots,  missed  The  postillion  lashed 
on  his  horses ;  but  the  robbers  (the  brigands,  their  pardon  is  asked), 
jumping  out,  stopped  them,  pulled  him  from  his  saddle,  and  commenced 
a  hurried  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  chest,  the  keys  of  which 
they  found  in  their  victim's  pocket.  He  was  the  steward  of  the  Prince 
MontefiEdoone,  returning  to  Naples  after  collecting  the  rents  on  his 
employer's  eastern  estates.  At  the  sound  of  the  firing,  a  horseman  who 
was  following  the  caleche  turned  to  fly ;  but  his  steed  fell,  and  he  was 
thrown.  He  was  immediately  seized  on  and  bound  back  to  back  with 
the  postillion,  while  his  horse  was  likewise  caught.  The  brigands  were 
rapid  in  their  proceedingR.  The  carriage  was  smashed  to  pieces,  and  its 
materials,  with  the  body  of  the  murdered  man,  being  packed  on  the 
three  horses  and  the  two  prisoners,  the  robbers  themselves  canying  what 
could  not  be  thus  transported,  the  whole  party  struck  off  up  the  moun- 
tain, their  leader  stopping  behind  for  a  moment  to  assure  himself  that 
no  traces  of  the  encounter  remained.  Having  picked  up  a  couple  of 
baUs  and  some  splinters,  and  stamped  over  some  drops  of  blood,  he 
sprang  after  his  comrades.  They  had  reached  a  dark  and  secluded  glen, 
with  rocks  and  trees  overhanging,  when  the  chief  called  a  halt.  After 
a  little  consultation,  two  graves  were  dug  under  the  moss.  In  one  the 
body  of  the  steward  was  deposited. 

'^  Now,  friends,"  said  the  chief,  in  his  mild,  bland  way,  addressing 
his  prisoners,  ^<  we  require  recruits ;  are  either  of  you  inclined  to  join 
us?" 

''  Not  I,  indeed  I "  exclaimed  the  steward's  servant.  "  YouVe  mur- 
dered my  good  master,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  all  hung — especially  you. 
Senior  Ninco  Nanco ;  I  remember  you  in  the  Bagnio  of  Castellamare — 
rogue  that  you  are  1 " 

"  Very  well,  friend,  take  your  way,"  said  Ninco  Nanco,  blandly,  as 
before.     '^  And  you.  Senior  Postiglione,  what  do  you  say ) " 

"  That  I  am  imprejudioed ;  but  it  depends  on  the  offer  you  can  make 
me,  most  worthy  seniors,"  answered  the  postiUion. 

'*  You  see  that  grave ;  one  of  you  two  will  fill  it  before  ten  minutes 
are  over,"  said  the  bandit,  with  terrible  calnmess. 
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^'Oh,  oh  !  then  I  will  join  you  or  do  anything  yon  wish,  most  worthy 
and  honourable  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow,  trembling  in 
every  limb. 

'^  You  have  selected  wisely,  friend  postiglione,''  said  the  bandit,  with 
an  impleasant  smile  ;  '^  but  you  will  understand  that  we  require  iproai 
of  your  sineerity  ;  vows  are,  like  strings  of  maccaroni,  ea^y  broken. 
You  will  have  the  goodness  to  take  this  pistol,  and  shoot  yonder  contu- 
macious slave  of  the  steward  of  the  Prince  Montefalcone.  I  wish 
that  I  could  have  given  you  the  satisfaction  of  shooting  the  Prince 
himself.^' 

The  postillion  took  the  pistol  which  the  brigand  handed  to  him,  but 
hesitated  to  lift  it  towards  the  head  of  the  victim. 

**  Come,  come !  we  are  transacting  business,"  cried  the  brigand,  with 
a  terrible  frown.  "  If  you  are  in  earnest,  fire ;  if  not,  we  will  give  him 
his  choice  of  shooting  you." 

The  servant,  who  had  not  seemed  till  this  moment  to  understand  the 
cruel  fate  prepared  for  him,  turned  an  imploring  glance  at  the  brigands 
surrounding  him  ;  but  no  expression  of  commiseration  could  he  discover 
in  tne  countenances  of  any  of  them.  He  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  up 
his  hands  towards  the  blue  sky  above  his  head,  when  the  report  of  a 
pistol  was  heard,  and  he  fell  fiat  on  his  face  to  the  ground. 

Instantly  the  outer  clothing  was  stripped  off,  the  pockets  rified,  and 
the  yet  warm  corpse  was  thrown  into  the  grave  and  covered  up. 

"  Put  on  this,"  said  the  brigand,  handing  the  murdered  man's  jacket 
to  the  postillion ;  "  you've  made  a  good  beginning,  and,  as  your  life  is 
now  not  worth  a  half  carline  if  you  were  to  appear  in  Naples,  when 
you  have  taken  the  oath  you  may  consider  yourself  one  of  us ;  but 
you'll  remember,  that  if  you  ever  turn  traitor,  though  you  were  to  fiy  to 
the  centre  of  the  Vatican,  or  to  cling  to  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  you 
would  not  be  safe  from  our  vengeance.     Now,  onward,  comrades ! " 

After  climbing  some  way  the  band  reached  their  huts,  where,  the 
remains  of  the  carriage  being  piled  in  a  heap,  a  fire  was  lighted,  and 
they  set  to  work  to  cook  the  remainder  of  their  provisions,  with  the 
pleasant  knowledge  that  they  had  now  the  means  amply  to  replenish 
their  supply.  Having  eaten  and  drunk  their  fill  of  salt  fish,  oil,  garlic, 
maccaroni,  and  sour  wine,  they  stretched  themselves,  wrapped  up  in 
their  doaks,  at  their  lengths  inside  the  hut,  while  one  stood  sentry  at  a 
spot  whence  he  could  watch  the  only  approach  to  this  rocky  domain. 
Such  was  the  every-day  life  of  these  gentlemen.  It  would  require  a 
curious  twist  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  Ninoo  Nanoo  a  hero,  or  his 
followers  otherwise  than  unmitigated  villains. 
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Poor  Pietro,  il  postiglione,  soon  disooyered  that  he  was  to  be  a  mere 
hewer  of  wood  to  the  band. 

While  awaiting  a  reply  to  their  letters,  Greco  and  a  companion  were 
sent  occaaionally  into  the  neighbouring  village,  to  procure  provisions 
and  necessaries,  for  which  thej  honestly  paid,  the  traders  not  finding 
it  convenient  to  give  credit  to  gentlemen  of  their  profession.  Only  two 
recruits  joined  them,  invited  by  Greco,  old  hands  at  the  trade.  No 
answers  were  returned  to  the  rest  of  their  epistles. 

"  We  must  take  other  means  of  recruiting  our  forces,"  exclaimed 
Ninco  Nanco,  pulling  his  moustachioes  in  a  way  which  meant  mis- 
chief. 

CHAPTEB  II. 

A  LONG,  low  cottage,  with  broad  verandahs,  over  which  luxuriant 
vines  had  been  taught  to  creep,  stood  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  numerous 
ridges  of  the  Apennines,  some  way  to  the  east  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Basilicata.  It  belonged  to  old' Marco  Maffei,  a  contadino,  or  small 
&rmer,  who  had  nothing  very  peculiar  about  him  except  that  he  was  an 
honest  man,  and  that  he  had  a  very  pretty  daughter,  an  only  duld,  bom 
when  he  was  already  advanced  in  life,  and  now  the  joy  and  comfort  of 
his  declining  years.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  pretty  Ohiarina  that  she 
had  admirers,  especially  as  she  did  her  best  to  keep  them  at  a  respectful 
distance.  Her  heart,  however,  was  not  altogether  made  of  stone ;  and, 
therefore,  by  degrees,  the  young,  good-looking,  and  gallant  Lorenzo 
Tadino  had  somehow  or  other  contrived  to  make  an  impression  on  it, 
deeper,  perhaps,  than  Ohiarina  would  have  been  willing  to  acknowledge, 
even  to  herself  *  From  the  house  could  be  seen,  some  way  below,  the 
high  road  already  spoken  of,  which  joins  the  Adriatic  and  the  western 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Lorenzo,  or  'Benzo,  as  he  was  more 
familiarly  called,  was  standing  just  outside  the  entrance-gate  of  the 
&rm,  while  Ohiarina,  distaff  in  hand,  sat  within,  under  the  shade  of 
the  wide-spreading  vines  which,  supported  by  trellia-work,  formed  an 
arch  overhead.  Her  father  had  gone  to  market  some  miles  off,  leaving 
her  in  chaige  with  an  old  man,  who  had  been  with  him  for  many  years, 
and  her  serving-maiden  as  her  attendant  In  the  absence  of  her  feUiher, 
her  sense  of  px>priety  would  not  allow  her  to  admit  'Benzo  within  the 
gate ;  nor  did  he  o(»nplain,  for  Ohiarina  had  confessed  that  if  she  ever 
did  such  a  foolish  thing  as  to  fall  in  love,  she  should  in  all  probability 
select  him  as  the  object  of  her  affections,  provided  always  that  her 
&ther  approved  of  her  choice.  'Benao  had  just  gone  inside  the  arbour 
to  thank  her,  it  is  possible,  for  her  judidQus  selectiiMQ,  when  their 
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attention  was  drawn  towards  the  road  bj  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  gal- 
loping furiously  along  it.  There  were  three  horsemen,  wild-looking 
fellows,  each  with  a  carbine,  or  rifle,  in  his  hand.  As  they  were  passing 
directly  under  the  house  one  of  the  steeds  fell,  and  the  rider  was  thrown 
with. violence  to  the  ground.  His  companions  pulled  rein,  and  dis- 
mounted to  assist  him.  He  must  haye  been  sererely  hurt ;  for,  after 
thej  had  tied  their  horses  to  a  tree,  they  were  seen  bearing  him  up  the 
steep  path  leading  to  the  cottage. 

'*  You  will  hare  the  goodness  to  take  care  of  this  cavalier,  and  to  see 
that  no  injury  befalls  him,"  said  one  of  them  to  Chiarina,  as  they  reached 
the  arbour. 

'Renzo  frowned,  but  to  little  purpose,  at  their  impudent  manner.  It 
would  have  been  against  Chiarina's  gentle  nature  to  refuse  to  take  care 
of  the  injured  man.  There  was  not  another  house  along  the  high  road  for 
nearly  half-a-league,  and  he  would  die  before  he  cotdd  be  carried  there. 

The  men  turned  their  glances  uneasily  up  the  road.  Some  object  was 
seen  approaching.  They  immediately  placed  their  burden  on  the  ground, 
and  were  about  to  make  off  down  the  hill  at  full  speed,  when  Chiarina 
exclaimed  that  it  was  her  father. 

Old  Marco,  though  he  did  not  look  over-well  pleased  at  seeing  the 
strangers,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  them,  at  once  consented  to 
take  charge  of  their  wounded  comrade.  Calling  'Kenzo  to  his  aid,  he 
lifted  the  man  from  the  ground  to  bear  him  towards  the  house. 

^*  Kemember,  if  harm  befsdls  him  !  ^  exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  lifting 
up  his  finger,  a^i  he  turned  to  hurry  down  the  hill. 

"  If  harm  befalls  him  it  will  be  no  fault  of  mine,"  answered  Marco. 

The  stranger  was  carried  in  and  placed  on  Marco's  own  bed,' and  his 
injuries  carefully  looked  to ;  while  his  comrades,  having  caught  his 
horse,  galloped  off  with  it  along  the  road  at  the  same  headlong  speed  as 
that  at  which  they  were  before  going. 

After  some  time  the  stranger  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about  him 
with  a  veiy  troubled  expression,  till  they  fell  on  Marco.  He  then 
seemed  more  satisfied. 

"  What  has  happened  1 "  he  asked. 

Marco  told  him. 

"  I  can  trust  you,  old  Mend  1 "  he  whispered. 

"  Yes,  yes,  no  fear,"  said  Marco,  turning  away ;  "  I  would,  though, 
that  your  shadow  had  never  darkened  my  doorway." 

Chiarina  longed  to  know  who  the  stranger  could  be  ;  yet  she  did  not 
like  to  ask  her  &ther.  'Renzo,  left  equally  in  ignorance,-  at  length  was 
compelled  to  take  his  departure,  not  at  all  satisfied  in  his  mind  that  all 
would  go  well. 
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CHAPTER   lU. 

HAD][the  stranger  been  a  son,  Marco  could  not  have  tended  him  with 
greater  care  than  he  did,  aided  bj  Chiarina,  who,  however,  never  got 
over  the  mistrust  she  had  felt  of  him  from  the  first.  'Henzo  came  when- 
ever he  could,  and  never  before  had  he  been  so  sensible  of  making  rapid 
progress  in  her  affections.  The  truth  is,  she  felt  that  she  required  some 
one  on  whom  she  could  relj  for  protection  and  support  Her  father 
never  gave  a  hint  as  to  who  the  stranger  was,  and  all  she  knew  was 
that  he  looked  at  her  in  a  way  she  did  not  like,  and  that  he  spoke  in  a 
bold,  self-confident  tone,  which  grated  harshly  on  her  ears.  He  had  now 
almost  entirely  recovered  his  strength,  but,  except  when  the  shades  of 
evening  came  on,  he  did  not  go  out  of  doors.  The  only  reason  he  gave 
for  this  was,  that  the  light  of  day  was  disagreeable  to  his  eyes.  It  was 
evident  that  Marco  wished  that  he  would  take  his  departure.  In  the 
first  place,  Marco  could  not  go  to  market ;  in  the  second,  the  stranger 
was  making  love,  in  a  rough  way,  te  his  daughter ;  in  the  third,  he  was 

eating  up  his  provisions ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place but  that  reason, 

probably  stronger  [than  any  of  the  others,  he  kept  to  himself.  'Benzo 
would  gladly  have  volunteered  to  turn  him  out  crop  and  heel,  but  that 
would  not  have  suited  Marco's  notions  of  hospitality  ;  nor  was  it  likely 
that  such  proceeding  would  have  passed  by  unnoticed  in  some  disagree- 
able manner  by  the  stranger's  friends. 

One  day,  at  noon,  as  Marco  was  working  in  his  fields,  and  had  just  been 
joined  by  Chiarina,  who  came  to  tell  him  that  his  dinner  was  ready, 
they  saw  in  the  distance  a  cloud  of  dust,  out  of  which  shortly  emerged 
a  troop  of  [dragoons.  Chiarina  remarked  her  feither's  agitation  as  he 
hurried  towards  the  house.  Their  guest,  on  hearing  who  was  approaching, 
instantly  retired  to  his  room,  telling  Marco  to  say,  if  any  inquiries  were 
made,  that  there  was  a  sick  man  up-stairs  with  an  infectious  fever. 
"Invite  the  ofiicer  to  come  in  and  prescribe  for  me^"  he  added, 
laughing. 

The  body  of  cavalry  halted  under  the  house,  but  only  an  officer 
dismounted  and  came  up  the  hill.  He  entered  the  house,  and  asking 
carelessly  for  a  jug  of  wine,  inquired  of  Maroo  whether  he  had  been 
annoyed  by  the  brigands. 

"  Ah,  senior  1  I  am,  happily,  too  small  game  for  them  to  fly  at,"  he 
answered;  "yet  I  love  them  not>  nor  wish  to  have  any  dealings  with 
them," 

The  officer  looked  satisfied,  and  Marco  hoped  that  he  would  ask  no 
further  questions. 
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"  Have  you  other  inmates  beside  yourself  and  daughter  ] "  asked 
the  officer. 

^'  Assuredly,  yes — a  sick  man  up-stairs,  who  has  been  earnestly  begging 
that  any  gentleman  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  passing 
this  way,  would  come  and  see  him,"  answered  Marco,  with  all  the 
calmness  he  could  command.  "  His  fever,  he  says,  may  be  infectious ; 
and,  at  all  events,  I  wish  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  him  as  possible. 
Perhaps,  if  you  have  a  surgeon  with  your  troop,  you  could  send  him 
up  ;  or,  if  you  have  any  skill,  senior,  you  would  see  him.'* 

^  I !  My  skill  is  to  kill,  not  to  cure,"  said  the  officer,  laughing  at  his 
own  wit,  and  completely  deceived. 

It  was  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  Marco  saw  him  again  moving 
on  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

The  stranger  soon  afler  appeared. 

*^  I  owe  you  a  good  turn,  Marco  Maffei,''  he  said,  with  more  cordiality 
than  he  generally  exhibited.  "  The  day  may  come  when  I  can  repay  it. 
I  shall  not  much  longer  trouble  you  with  my  society." 

Marco  did  not  say  what  he  thought — that  the  sooner  he  was  gone 
the  better. 

Day  after  day,  however,  passed  by,  the  guest  employing  his  time  in 
Tn^king  love,  as  before,  to  Chiarina,  to  her  very  evident  annoyance, 
though  at  this  he  seemed  in  no  way  disconcerted. 

At  length,  one  evening  afler  dark,  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and,  when  Marco  opened  it,  an  unshorn  countenance  was 
thrust  in. 

"Come,  senior,  we  have  been  watched,  and  shall  have  no  little 
difficulty  in  rejoining  our  comrades  if  there  is  any  delay,"  said  a  gruff 
voice  from  out  of  the  hair-covered  mouth.  "  You  have  been  here  too 
long  as  it  jb,** 

The  stranger,  without  demanding  any  explanation  of  the  last  remark, 
jumped  up,  shook  Marco  warmly  by  the  hand,  and,  endeavouring  to 
bestow  a  kiss  on  Chiarina's  cheek,  which  she  narrowly  escaped,  disappeared 
through  the  door- way. 

"  A  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish  ! "  ejaculated  Marco, — or,  at  least, 
he  used  a  similar  expression  to  it  in  Italian. 

Chiarina  was  thankful  that  the  stranger  was  gone,  yet  she  was  not 
happy,  for  'Renzo  had  not  appeared  for  three  days,  and  she  could  not 
tell  what  had  become  of  him  ;  and  she  no  longer  concealed  from  herself 
that  she  loved  him  very  dearly. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

'Benzo  was  one  day  on  his  waj  over  the  monntains  to  visit  Chiarina, 
when  before  him  appeared  the  barrels  of  three  or  four  rifles,  and  a  voice 
in  an  authoritative  tone  ordered  him  to  stop.  As  he  knew  that  rifle 
bullets  were  apt  to  travel  &ster  than  he  could  run,  he  obeyed,  and 
pres^itly  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  party  of  especially  savage- 
lookmg  buidits. 

After  proceeding  for  a  couple  of  leagues  or  more,  'Ren^o  found 
himself  in  a  wild,  ragged  part  of  the  mountains,  into  which,  though  so 
near  his  home,  he  had  never  penetrated.  '  Here  a  large  band  of  raga- 
muffins  were  collected,  aU  armed  to  the  teeth,  some  of  them  being 
peasants  whom  he  knew  by  sight.  He  was  welcomed  by  name  as  a 
future  comrade. 

'^  Your  comrade,  indeed !  I  will  be  the  comrade  only  of  honest  men,'' 
he  answered,  boldly 

At  this  reply  there  was  a  laugh. 

'^  We'll  see  what  persuasions  our  brave  chief,  Giuseppe  Greco,  can 
employ,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  band. 

"  He  our  chief )  What  do  yon  mean.  Oca  ?  Our  chief  is  Ninco 
Nanco,  and  no  one  else,"  cried  another. 

"  Then  he  should  show  himself — ^he  may  be  dead,  or  captured,  for 
what  we  know/'  said  a  third. 

**  We  want  a  clever  leader,  like  Greco,  who  can  at  will  increase  the 
number  of  the  band,  and  lay  the  whole  country  imder  contribution." 

''Who  will  bring  traitors  among  us,  and  make  enemies  on  every 
side,"  muttered  an  old  brigand,  who  had  followed  the  craft  from  his 
earliest  days. 

From  all  he  heard  'Kenzo  knew  that  there  was  a  division  in  the  camp 
of  the  brigands,  and  soon  ascertained  that  Greco  was  plotting  to  depose 
his  absent  chief.  This  was  satisfactory,  as  he  hoped  it  might  be  the 
means  of  breaking  up  the  confederacy.  It  did  not  make  him  the  leas 
anxious  to  effect  his  escap6.  In  vain  he  watched  for  an  opportunity  all 
night. 

The,  next  day  the  baitl  moved  some  leagues  farther  to  the  east 
He  found  himself  strictly  guarded,  but  not  otherwise  ill-treated  ;  while 
his  companions  used  every  means  to  impress  him  with  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  the  life  they  led. 

"  I  confess  I  do  not  perceive  that,"  he  answered.  "  You  have  to  live 
up  in  the  mountains ;  often  like  wild  beasts,  hunted  from  spot  to  spot. 
Your  fare  is  coarse,  and  often  scanty.     Every  day  you  run  a  chance  of 
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being  shot.  If  taken,  you  will  be  hungy  or  sent  to  the  gaUejB  for  life ; 
and,  without  scrapie,  70a  kill  your  fellow-creatures,  if  they  attempt  to 
defend  their  property." 

"  Make  the  fellow  hold  his  tongue,"  cried  a  voice  near  them  ;  it  was 
that  of  Greco,  who  had  approached  unperceiTed.  "  We  must  induce  you 
to  change  your  mind,  friend  'Benso,"  he  remarked.  ''  I  want  a  sturdy 
fellow  like  you  as  a  lieutenant." 

Greoo  was  doing  his  utmost  to  increase  the  number  of  the  band, 
hoping  thus  to  overpower  the  adherents  of  Ninco  Nanco.  Small  parties* 
were  constantly  sent  out,  therefore,  who  returned  either  with  prisoners, 
or  recruits  as  they  were  called,  or  some  booty  and  provisions.  What  was 
poor  'Henzo's  grief  and  horror  when,  one  day,  he  saw  Marco  Maffei,  the 
fiither  of  his  dear  Chiarina,  brought  in  a  i»naoner,  mounted  on  his  mule ! 
He  looked  pale  and  alarmed.  Greco  seemed  highly  satisfied  at  seeing 
him. 

<^  Ah !  ah ! "  he  exclaimed,  <<  you  refused  me  your  daughter  in 
honoarable  marriage  three  years  ago.  I  have  waited  ever  since  then  to 
be  revenged  on  you,  and  now  I  have  the  of^rtunity.*' 

The  band  were  at  this  time  collected  in  a  hollow,  with  rocks  and 
trees  around,  effectually  concealing  them  frcwn  the  world  beyond.  The 
only  approach  was  by  the  pathway  up  which  Marco  had  been  led. 

"  Now,  friend  'Benzo,  the  moment  has  arrived  to  decide  whether  you 
will  become  one  of  us  I  "  exclaimed  Greco,  in  a  harsh  tone.  '^  I  want 
yonder  old  man  put  out  of  the  world — to  you  I  award  the  task." 

'Renzo*s  heart  sunk  within  him.  He  resolved,  however,  to  make 
every  effort  to  save  the  life  of  his  old  friend.  He  pleaded  and  argued. 
He  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  surrounding  rocks. 

'*Give  him  a  rifle,"  at  length  exclaimed  Greco,  losing  patience. 
*^  See  that  you  use  it  as  I  direct." 

'Renzo  took  the  weapon,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  loaded  properly. 
The  old  man  had  been  allowed  to  sit  on  his  mule.  'Benzo  approached 
him. 

^  Friend,  forgive  me  for  the  deed  I  am  compelled  to  commit,"  he 
said  aloud ;  then  he  'hurriedly  whispered,  "  I  will  draw  off  the  attention 
of  the  villains,  and,  as  I  do  so,  dash  down  the  mountain.  Your  beast  is 
trusty,  and  will  not  fall" 

Once  more  he  retired  nearer  to  Chneco,  and  again  pleaded  earnestly  for 
the  old  man's  life. 

*'  Fire  ! "  cried  Greco,  stamping  on  the  ground. 

'^  Ay,  I  will ! "  exclaimed  'Eenzo,  swinging  himself  round  so  as  to 
cover  the  would-be  chief  of  the  band. 
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At  that  moment  a  report  from  another  quarter  was  heard — a  bullet 
whistled  through  the  air,  and  Greco  fell,  shot  through  the  head. 

"  Fly,  father !  fly  ! "  cried  'Renzo,  springing  towards  Marco,  and 
urging  on  his  mule. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Ninco  Nanco  himself,  who  leaped 
do^m  from  the  rocks  among  them  with  three  well-armed  followers,  drew 
off  the  attention  of  the  brigands  from  'Benzo's  proceedings.  Those  who 
had  openly  sided  with  Greco  grasped  their  weapons,  expecting  to  have 
to  fight  for  their  lives. 

"  Nonsense !  No  fighting  among  friends,'*  said  Ninco  Nanco.  ''  I 
heard  of  all  that  fellow  was  doing,  and  have  settled  scores  with  him 
pretty  sharply.     In  future,  youll  all  follow  my  orders." 

Loud  vivas  greeted  this  address,  and  it  was  not  for  some  minutes  that 
the  brigands  discovered  that  their  prisoners  had  fled.  Some  proposed 
following  them. 

"  No,  no  !  To  the  old  man  I  owe  a  debt ;  it  were  an  ill  way  of  paying 
if  I  slew  him,"  exclaimed  Ninco  Nanco.  "  Though  I  love  not  the 
other,  I  can  aflbrd  to  be  generous,  and  so  let  him  go  also.  I  can  trust 
them.     They  dare  not  betray  us." 

This  act  of  the  chief's  was  looked  upon  as  the  very  acme  of  heroic 
generosity;  and  certainly  nothing  more  worthy  of  praise  has  been 
recorded  of  Senior  Ninco  Nanco. 

Having  inspired  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts  with  a 
wholesome  terror  of  his  name,  he  discovered  that  the  easiest  way  of 
collecting  his  revenue  was  to  write  a  letter  to  any  wealthy  proprietor 
he  might  ftx  on,  demanding  the  sum  reqtdred,  or  horses,  or  pro- 
visions, as  the  case  might  be.  He  seldom  flEdls  to  obtain  what  he 
demands. 

Marco  and  'Kenzo  reached  home  safely,  when  Chiarina,  who  had  been 
almost  heartbroken  at  their  absence,  in  the  exuberance  of  her  joy  at 
their  return,  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  father,  and  then  into 
those  of  'Benzo,  quite  forgetting  all  rules  of  propriety. 

The  young  couple  married  soon  afterwards ;  and,  if  they  are  not 
perfectly  happy,  it  is  that  they  dread  lest  Ninco  Nanco  should  some  day 
pounce  down  on  them,  and  insist  on  'Renzo  joining  his  band.  They, 
therefore,  very  reasonably  wish  that  Senior  Ninco  Nanco  were  shot,  or 
hung,  or  sent  to  the  galleys,  or  could  be  induced  to  aoc^t  a  situation 
under  the  Government,  or  could  be  disposed  of  in  some  other  satisfiictpry 
manner. 
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IN  my  own  justification  I  must  claim  permission  to  state  tliat  it  is 
solely  at  the  request  of  many  young  friends  that  I  have  undertaken 
to  write  these  articles  on  Cricket  this  season.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  very  ungracious  on  my  part  if,  after  the  many  fiattenng  letters 
received  on  the  subject,  I  had  refused  to  accord  with  the  expressed  desire. 

1  have  stated  this  &ot  because  I  must  candidly  own  that  I  have  not 

* 

been  able  to  give  so  much  care  and  attention  to  the  subject  as  its  import- 
ance demands,  and  I  have  therefore  to  ask  my  friends  to  accept  these 
stray  notes  in  the  place  of  more  concise  and  carefully  written  papers  on 
the  national  game, 

I  purpose  to  divide  the  subject  into  three  chapters — 1.  Batting ;  2. 
Bowling ;  3.  Fielding.  And  here  let  me  say  that  diese  chapters  are  sup- 
posed to  be  addressed  to  a  player  whose  skill  in  the  game  enables  him 
to  hold  a  place  in  a  school  eleven.  If,  therefore,  a  lad  with  scarcely  any 
knowledge  of  cricket  wishes  to  read  thesp  papers,  I  must  request  him 
to  master  the  contents  of  my  Handbook  of  CriflAcet,  as,  unless  he  imder- 
stands  the  hints  laid  down  in  that  manual,  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  suggestions  given  in  these  short  treatises. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  in  batting  is  the  sort  of  bat  to  be  used. 
Many  young  cricketers  cramp  their  play  by  using  a  bat  much  too 
heavy  for  them.  Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  one  should  be  able  to 
have  a  complete  mastery  over  the  weapon  one  wields.  A  bat  weighing 
about  two  pounds  will'  be  found  quite  heavy  enough  for  most  schoolboys. 
It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  the  heaviest  bats  drive  the  farthest,  and 
that  many  of  the  old-&shioned  players  made  some .  of  their  famous  hits 
with  them ;  but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  tho^  were  the  days 
of  underhand  bowling,  and  that  at  the  present  time  cutting  and  leg- 
hitting,  in  consequence  of  the  swift  round-arm  bowling,  are  infinitely 
more  prevalent  than  forward  drives,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  posi- 
tion of  field  on  is  done  away  with  altogether^  .Therefore  let  me  beg 
yooDg  playevB  to  use  a  light  bat,  one  that  feels  almost  as  a  whip  in  their 
hands^  and  one  with  which  they  can  play  back  as  quickly  as  is  necessi- 
tated by  the  speed  of  the  bowling. 

2b 
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And  now  a  few  words  with  regard  to  guard.  Of  course,  in  many 
instances,  the  distance  from  the  wickets  depends  considerably  upon  the 
pace  and  pitch  of  the  bowling,  but  as  a  rule  the  safest  guard  is  about 
four  inches  from  the  popping  crease.  This  block  not  only  gives  you  a 
better  chance  of  stopping  shooters,  but  it  abo  enables  you  to  play  forward 
better,  since  you  can  cover  more  ground  than  if  your  block  were  nearer 
the  wicket.  A  leg  hit  can  also  be  made  sooner,  and  consequently  a 
square  hit,  and  with  a  good  long  block  there  is  less  chance  of  hit- 
ting your  wicket  in  playing  back,  and  more  chance  of  stopping  a  full- 
pitched  ball  before  it  touches  the  ground. 

The  left  foot  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  wickets,  and  the  other 
parallel  with  them.  Free  hitters  keep  their  haikU  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  handle  of  the  bat,  whilst  some  players,  who  hare  a  reputation  for 
steadiness,  hold  it  with  the  hands  three  or  fbur  inches  apart.  The  former 
position  enables  a  player  to  hit  much  sooner,  and  also  to  have  a  much 
longer  reach.  The  advantages  of  the  position  are  readily  disooverad 
when  ther^  is  a  chance  of  a  cut  or  a  leg  hit. 

The  batsman  should  stand  quite  erect,  endeavouring  to  make  the  most 
of  his  hei^t.  Before  the  ball  is  delivered,  the  bat  should  be  raised,  with 
the  ^1  face  presented  to  the  bowler,  and  covering  as  much  of  the  wioket 
as  possible. 

Assuming  that  the  player  has  taken  up  his  position  at  the  wicket,  I 
must  now  fully  impress  upon  him  die  invporUmee  of  not  being  in  a  hwrry 
to  score.  In  &ct,  nothing  is  so  injurious  as  making  nms  in  the  first  over. 
The  best  maxim  to  be  observed  is,  play  steadily  until  you  can  under- 
stand the  bowling.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  confidence  you  gain  alter 
you  have  played  a  doeen  balls  or  so.  Then,  when  you  have,  as  it  were, 
taken  the  measure  of  your  opponent,  lunge  out,  as  soon  as  you  get  a 
chance,  and  show  tiie  field  your  favourite  drive,  and  prepare  to  make  a 
score. 

In  writing  the  last  sentence,  I  am  reminded  of  the  many  mishaps 
and  even  serious  accidents  that  have  occurred  on  the  cricket-field  in  con- 
sequence of  the  careless  manner  in  which  some  players  run. .  Thi^  rush 
between  the  wickets,  watching  the  course  of  the  ball  rather  than  the 
wicket  towards'  which  they  are  going ;  oocaaTonally  they  run  too  &r  and 
lose  time,  or  else  do  not  run  far  enough  and  lose  nms,  or,  what  is  even 
worse,  a  collision  takes  place  between  4&e  two  batsmen,  and  one  is  run 
out,  if  not  seriously  injured  by  the  bat  or  body  of  his  oomrade.  The 
simplest  plan,  therefore,  is  always  to  run  on  the  right  side,  to  keep  the 
hat  in  the  tight  handy  and  to  wateh  the  wioket  towards  which  you  are 
running. 
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It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  most  difficult  balls  to  play  are 
shooters,  and  Hhooe  that  are  veil  pitched  up  and  just  take  the  bail  off. 
Indeed,  some  shooters  are  almost  sure  to  take  a  wicket ;  the  moment 
therefore  that  a  ball  shoots,  drop  the  bat  back  close  to  the  stumps,  and 
chop  down  upon  the  balL  Stopping  a  shooter  is  always  a  sign  of  good 
play,  and  often  at  Lord's  produces  more  applause  than  a  hit  which 
scores  two  or  three  runs.  Some  players,  like  Parr  and  Carpenter,  can  stop 
shooters  so  well,  that  although  they  only  chop  down  upon  them,  yet  the 
force  of  the  stroke  often  drives  the  ball  &r  enough  to  obtain  a  run. 

How  happens  it  that  so  many  players  miss  the  cut,  although  they 
attempt  this  stroke  at  almost  every  ball  that  rises  to  the  off  1  As  a  rule 
young  players  hit  too  soon,  and  if  they  touch  the  ball,  in  most  cases 
they  give  either  point  or  cover-point  an  easy  catch  ;  others  bit  in  time, 
but  play  with  a  horizontal  bat^  the  feice  of  which  is  presented  to  the 
bowler.  The  ball  then  rises  in  many  instances  either  to  slip  or  long-slip, 
with  the  usual  result.  In  cutting,  the  batsman  should  wait  untU  the  ball 
has  almost  passed  the  wicket,  and  then  drop  down  upon  it>  with  the  face 
of  the  bat  almost  towards  the  ground.  This  ke^MS  the  ball  down,  and 
drives  it  in  the  direction  required  In  cutting,  the  left  foot  acts  as  a 
pivot,  and  the  right  foot  is  drawn  back.  The  advantage  of  taldng  a 
long  block  j»  here  shown,  as  occasionally  this  leg  knocks  down  the 
wicket ;  and  if  the  block  is  near  the  stumps,  they  are  easily  struck  by 
the  bat  itself. 

In  1^-hitting,  on  the  contrary,  the  right  acts  as  a  pivot,  and  the  left  is 
thrown  forwards.  The  sooner  the  hit  is  made  the  squarer  the  ball  goes, 
and  as  a  rule  the  greater  distance  alsa  Since,  then,  in  swift  bowling,  long- 
on  is  generally  done  away  with,  a  leg  ball  that  is  hit  in  front  of  long 
leg  is  safe  to  obtain  more  runs  than  if  hit  much  behind  ^e  wicket. 

A  very  common  halnt  among  young  players  is  to  strike  at  wide  balls. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  seen  a  batsman  rush  out  to  a  wide  off-ball, 
and  send  it  into  point's  or  cover's  hands,  thus  depriving  himself  of  his 
innings  and  his  side  of  a  run.  Before  I  conclude  this  somewhat  desultory 
paper,  I  must  urge  upon  everybody  the  importance  of  wearing  both  gloves 
and  leg-guards  when  playing  against  swift  bowling.  The  many  dangerous 
accidents  that  have  happened  in  consequence  of  the  1^  and  hands  having 
no  protection,  should  induce  every  person  to  guard  himself  as  much  as 
possible.  One  can  stand  up  to  tiie  wicket  much  better,  and  have  far  more 
confidence,  when  one  knows  that  a  blow  from  the  ball  upon  the 
legs  is  likely  to  produce  no  ill  effect.  The  absence  of  pads  causes  many 
players  to  run  away  from  the  ball,  and  if  the  baU  turns,  the  off  stump 
in  most  cases  wUl  soon  be  prostrate. 
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PINTO  THE  ROVER, 

SERVANT,   SOLDIER,   SAILOR,    PIRATE,   AND  JESUIT. 

CHAPTER  II. 

'O.  Roguery  seidom  prcMpere  in  the  end  After  a  cruise  of  seven 
months,  fruitilesBlf  seaxohing  lor  Gqja  Aoem,  who,  by  the  waj,  I 
do  not  think  was  a  greater  rogue  than  themselves,  Pinto  and  his 
associates  determined  to  make  for  Siau,  there,  firsts  to  divide  the  qpoii, 
and  thwi  to  winter  in  comfort.  But  scansdj  had  they  reached  the 
Ladrone  islands,  then,  as  now,  infested  by  Chinese  pirates,  when  they 
encountered  one  of  those  terrible  storms  so  common  in  the  China  sess. 
The  whole  of  Hie  four  junks  were  dashed  to  pieoes  upon  the  rocks,  and, 
out  of  five  hundred  men,  but  iifty  escaped. 

Once  more  was  Faria,  the  commander,  a  ruined  msJL  Still  dis- 
regarding his  iate  mishap  as  a  hint  from  Providence  to  diaoontinite  this 
infamous  mode  of  life,  with  the  superb  egotism  of  the  Portuguese  of  his 
age  and  profession^  and  abandoning  every  principle  of  morality,  he 
pretended  to  seek  consolation  from  religion.  Calling  together  his  men, 
he  assured  them  that  God  never  permitted  any  evil  unless  to  bring 
about  a  greater  good,  therefore  there  was  no  doubt  that  fer  the  500,000 
ducats  they  had  lost  (it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  had  been  gained 
by  robbei;y)  he  would  permit  them  iofind  600,000  more.  But  the  men 
in  their  miserable  condition,  on  a  marshy  desolate  shore,  stri|^>ed  of  all 
their  wealth,  destitute  and  on  the  point  of  perishing,  did  not  feel  the 
force  of  this  argument. 

'*  However,''  says  the  worthy  Pinto,  very  characteristicaliy,  *^  the  Lord 
BooflS  riiowed  that  He  never  deserts  those  who  trust  in  Him,  for  shortly 
afterwards,  as  we  stood  gazing  upon  the  ocean,  a  sail  appeared  in  the 
distance*'' 

Determining  at  once  upon  the  course  to  punue,  our  not  quite  immacu- 
late heroes  hid  themselves  in  the  jungle.     Not  long  afterwatds,  the 
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▼end,  a  Chinese  kntea^  eune  in  shore,  and  the  orewhaTing  landed  and 
secured  her  with  ropes,  oommenoed,  some  to  cut  wood,  others  to  wash 
linen,  but  the  greater  number,  after  the  trae  Chineee  fashion,  amused 
themselves  with  wrestling,  Idte^fljing,  cricket,  fighting,  and  other 
pastimes.  This  was  a  geklen  opportanity  for  the  hypocritical,  nay  (the 
word  is  not  too  Strang)  blasf^eming  Faria;  so,  celling  his  men  together, 
he  declared  that  being  g^od  CkriMoma^  Hearen,  in  its  infinite  mercy, 
had  peniMmed  a  miracle  for  them,  and  so  sent  the  hintea  with  its 
csxgo  to  relieve  their  distress.  It  was  convenient  to  believe  in  this  pro- 
position, and  the  jnoics  Bailors  assented.  Then,  like  snakes  in  the  grass, 
watching  and  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  aad  a  given  signal  from'' 
their  chief^  they  suddeuly  spruug  from  their  ambuscade^,  cut  the  lantea 
rofMs^  and  climbing  on  to  her  deck,  pushed  out  to  sea. 

The  oonstematioa  and  misery  of  the  Chinamen  onay  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  Poor  wretches !  plundered,  abandoned,  they 
ran  to  tiie  sea  shore  beating  their  broasfes^  and  sending  forth  yells  of 
fl^ony  and  despair,  that  would  have  melted  the  hearts  even  of  pirates — 
had  they  not  been  Portvguese ;  but  cur  pious  heroes,  scouting  human 
leeBi^,  sent  the  miserable  creatures  a  storm  of  leaden  bullets — sprayed  hon 
voyage^  and  then  went  merrily  onwards,  thanking  Heaven  for  their  good 
fortune. 

There  is,  however,  one  item  in  this  adventure  still  more  touching. 
A  boy,  the  captain  of  the  lantea's  son,  had  been  left  on  board.  This 
little  fellow  told  the  robben,  with  a  flood  of  tears  coursing  down  his 
cheekB,  that  the  vessel  bdonged  to  his  &ther,  and  contained  all  the 
wealth  he  had  acquired  by  thirty  years'  unremitting  industiy,  that  being 
on  his  way  toSiam,  ill  &te  had  led  him  to  toudi  at  the  iiQand  for  water, 
and  now  he  was  beggared  for  life. 

Attentively  Faria  listened  to  t^e  sad  story ;  then,  assuming  to  be 
interested  in  the  lad's  wel&ire,  he  charitably  promised  ^that  for  the 
foture  he  would  be  a  father  to  him,  but  rejecting  the  offer,  the  brave 
boy  indignantly  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  in  misery  with  his 
mourning  father,  than  live  in  wealth  and  ^prosperity  with  such  wretches. 

''  Tell  me,  oh  stranger,"  said  Ae  boy,  '^  what  deity  it  is  that  thou, 
who  canst  do  these  vile  things,  worshippest,  and  art  permitted  to  live  % 
Believe  me,  an  awful  future  awaits  l^iee." 

Fleaaed  with  has  recent  seooess,  instead  of  feeling  angeied  at  the  lad's 
speech,  Faria  was  edifled,  aad  tadeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  become 
a  Christian.  But  the  boy  having  listened  patiently  to  the  pirate's  o«t- 
Hne  of  the  leading  artides  of  the  Christian  foi^  lilted  up  his  hands 
and  cried  s-— 
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'^  Oh,  God  1  wondioQB  is  thy  patience,  who  safferert  men  to  live,  who, 
while  they  speak  so  well  of  thee^  can  act  ao  ilL" 

The  poor  lad  then  resided  himself  to  grief,  weeping  oontinuoiiBly^ 
and  refusing  all  food,  till  at  Imgth  he  died  of  sheer  starration. 

Onoe  more  in  possession  of  a  Teasel,  Pinto  and  his  friends  set  sail  £nr 
Liampoo,  at  which  place  the  bright  idea  occurred  to  them  that,  by  a 
bold  yet  stealthy  stroke,  they  might  kill  two  birds  with  one  stooe,  «.«., 
steal  a  vessel  and  procure  recruits  at  the  same  time.  Aooordinglyy  at 
midnight,  they  sofbly  stole  up  the  sides  of  a  lai^  junk  in  the  riyer, 
secured  the  sleeping  Chinese  by  threatening  death  to  them  as  they 
(wakened,  if  they  uttered  the  least  noise,  and  then  gallantly  put  out  to 
sea  with  their  pruee. 

Cruising  about  in  their  ill-gotten  crafty  like  wild  beasts  seeking  whom 
they  might  devour,  they  fell  in  with  a  native  pirate  named  Quiang 
Panicin*  This  fellow  told  them  that  he  had  suffered  similar  misfortunes 
to  themselves,  that  he  dared  not  return  to  his  wife  and  children,  since 
the  king  of  his  country  would  confiscate  all  his  effects  for  his  crimes 
(misfortunes  he  called  them).  Thus  he  was  desirous  to  join  company 
with  the  Portuguese,  conditionally  that  he  should  receiye  one-third  of 
the  gain.  To  this  proposition  our  adyenturers  agreed,  swearing  (pious 
creatures)  upon  the  holy  eyangelists  to  be  true  to  their  new  ally. 

The  gallant  allies,  pursuing  their  voyage,  shortly  afterwards  fell  in  with  a 
boat  containing  eight  wounded  Portuguese,  who  told  them  that  their  ship 
had  been  captuxed  by  a  pirate,  who,  after  having  taken  their  all,  had  thus 
sent  them  adrift.  '*  The  name  of  that  pirate  1 "  asked  our  adventurers, 
almost  with  one  voice.  "  Coja  Acem ! ''  was  the  reply,  to  which  was 
ailded  the  information  that  the  pirate  was  then  at  the  mouth  of  a  neigh- 
bouring river,  with  many  of  his  crew  wounded,  and  his  ship  nearly 
shattered  to  pieces  from  the  recent  battle  with  them. 

The  news  was  grateful  to  the  ears  of  Pinto  and  Fariar-*-a  thrill  of 
delight  ran  through  their  frames — and — poor  ii\|ured  men — they  went 
upon  their  knees  and  invoked  the  Divine  aid  in  the  capture  of  this  ter- 
rible rascal.  I  wonder  whether  these  worthies  had  ever  heard  that  those 
who  live  in  glass-houses  should  refrain  fh>m  throwing  stones.  At  all 
events,  they  determined  to  lose  no  time — all  sails  were  hoisted,  and  after 
two  days'  hard  running  they  met  at  nightfall  with  a  junk,  whose  captain 
informed  them  that  Coja  Acem*s  armament  was  but  two  leagues  distant. 
Until  daybreak  they  rested,  when  they  Bailed  within  musket-shot  of 
the  pirate,  hoping  to  take  him  by  surprise.  But  pirates,  like  catB»  sleep 
with  their  eyes  half  open.  Coja  Acem  gave  them  a  warm  reception.  An 
alarum  bell  was  rung,  and  a  dreadful  outcry  arose — so  dreadful,  Pinto 
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tells  tis,  ihat  he  can  soaroely  give  a  distinct  account  of  it.  Terrible  was 
the  encounter  of  these  two  chiefii,  between  whom  there  reigned  such  a 
just  and  fearful  emnity.  They  fought  like  infuriated  demons  for  hours. 
At  length  Goja  Acem,  rushing  forward  to  encourage  his  men,  Faria  met 
him^  and,  with  a  blow  of  his  two-edged  sword,  deft  his  cap  of  mail,  and 
laid  him  at  his  feet,  then  with  a  second  stroke  he  severed  his  limbs  from 
his  body,  and  thus  fell  the  terrible  ohiei^  who  gloried  in  the  title  of 
'<  Drinker  of  the  blood  of  the  Portuguese." 

Goja  Acem's  men  fought  desperately,  even  after  their  chiefs  death, 
but  were  ultimately  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Flushed  with  victory,  Faria  restored  to  his  Portuguese  informants  the 
junk  which  the  enemy  had  taken  from  them,  divided  the  newly-gained 
spoil  among  his  followers,  and  then  returned  to  liampoo.  At  this  dty 
(the  present  Ning-po)  our  adventurers  were  received  with  the  greatest 
honours  by  the  Portuguese  merchants.  Faria  was  met  on  his  arrival 
by  a  splendid  procession,  and  conducted  to  the  town,  where  preparatioDs 
had  been  made  for  his  triumphal  reception. 

The  public  rejoicings  concluded  with  a  mass,  and  a  sermon,  which  was 
preached  by  an  ancient  curate,  but  so  injudiciously  did  the  divine  trumpet 
forth  the  prases  of  Faria,  that  even  that  worthy's  own  followers  blushed, 
and,  plucking  the  clerical  robe,  begged  its  wearer  would  desist 

''No,"  replied  the  old  curate,  with  charming  candour,  *<  I  will  not 
stop,  for  I  have  made  a  vow  never  to  desist  from  praising  this  noble  cajv 
tain,  as  he  deserves  it  at  my  hands  for  saving  me  a  seven  thousand  ducats' 
'  venture '  that  Merian  Taborda  (captain  of  the  restored  junk)  had  of 
mine^  and  was  taken  from  him  by  that  dog  Goja  Acem,  for  which  let 
the  soul  of  so  abomuiable  a  rogue  and  wicked  devil  be  tormented  for 
ever." 

At  Liampoo,  the  adventurers  heard  from  a  pirate,  named  Similan, 
of  a  wonderAil  island,  called  GaJempui,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Ghina, 
wherein  were  the  tombs  of  sixteen  Ghinese  monarchs,  all  of  solid  gold, 
with  other  treasures  to  an  extent  so  fabulous  that  Pinto,  for  his  reputa* 
tion's  sake,  scarcely  dared  to  recount  them.  Being  told  also  that  this 
wealth  might  be  had  without  uiy  more  trouble  than  that  of  sailing  to 
the  place,  and,  he  naively  tells  us,  ''  being  fuUuraUy  curi&us"  the  adven- 
turers resolved  to  set  out  without  a  moment's  delay  in  search  of  this 
sepulchral  Mdorado. 

Afte^  a  two  months'  examination  of  the  coast,  the  Portuguese  beginning 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  land  of  their  great  desire,  grew  angry,  and 
reproached  Similan,  their  informant^  and  who  accompanied  them  in  the 
capacity  of  pilot,  with  steering  only  by  guess  \  nay,  Faria  at  length  be- 
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came  so  violent  that  he  tbreatened  to  cut  the  Chinese  pirate  to  pteoes, 
wherenpon  Sixnilan  very  'wisely  made  his  escape,  takii^  with  him  some 
forty  seamen,  his  fellow-eoantrymen.  This  desertion  of  their  pUot  and 
guide  in  a  strange  and  dai^rous  sea  would  have  dismayed  ordiimry 
voyagers ;  but,  whatever  their  failings  or  crimes,  the  Portuguese  were 
never  found  wanting  in  pluck  and  perseverance.  Thus  persisting  in  their 
search,  one  bright  moonli^t  night,  about  three  hours  after  sunset^  the 
very  air  became  filled  with  the  loud  rejoicings  of  the  adventureiB — the 
Laivd  of  Gold  was  in  sight,  and  the  greediest  of  the  lucre-lovem  felt 
that  even  ikdr  avarice  was  about  to  be  satisfied. 

Pinto's  description  reads  like  a  chi^ter  frcm  the  ^  Arabna  lights." 
The  adventarerB  were  stricken  with  the  deepest  astonishment  at  the  view 
before  them.  Nmther  in  the  Indies  ncr  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid 
had  they  seen  anything  that  would  bear  comparison  with  it. 

It  was  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  about  a  league  in  circuit, 
completely  environed  with  a  wall  of  jasper,  the  materials  of  which  were 
so  nicely  joined  that  it  appeared  all  one  stone.  The  top  of  the  wall  was 
adorned  with  balustrades  of  brass,  each  being  surmounted  by  a  lismale 
figure.  At  the  back  of  these  stood  a  row  of  monsters,  holding  eadi 
other  by  the  hand,  and  reaching  all  round  the  walL  Within  was  a  grove 
of  orange-^nees,  inclosing  three  hundred  and  sixty  hermitages,  dedicated 
to  the  days  of  the  year.  On  the  shore  opposite  appeared  a  crowd  of 
magnificent  edifices,  the  pinnacles  of  which  were  all  gilded,  so  that  it 
neemed  a  city  of  gold. 

With  what  longing  eyes  the  greedy  adventurers  gased  upon  this  spec- 
tacle !  Their  hearts  thumped  against  their  bosoms  wiUi  desire  for  plunder, 
and  they  begged  of  their  chief  to  give  the  signal  to  land  at  once. 
But  Faria  hesitated,  deeming  it  scarcely  probable  that  so  much  treasure 
should  be  left  unguarded  His  avarice,  however,  overcoming  his  caution, 
he  went  ashore,  with  sixty  armed  men,  and  ordering  them  to  call  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,  proceeded  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  hermitages,  knocked, 
and  was  admitted. 

Seeing  a  majestic-looking  old  man,  at  least  one  hundred  years  of  age, 
sitting  in  a  contemplative  position,  Faria  began  with  saying  they  were  poor 
shipwrecked  marineirs,  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  entreated  of  him 
to  bestow  on  them  some  little  alms.  But  the  actions  of  the  sailors 
belied  the  peaceful  words  of  their  chief,  for  upon  enterii^  the  hermitage 
they  had  rushed  upon  the  coffins  which  were  ranged  around,  and  had 
begun  emptying  their  contents  on  the  floor,  for  the  sake  of  oolleeting  the 
silver  and  gold  mixed  with  the  bones. 

Thus  the  hermit  replied  to  the  hjrpocrite  only  by  the   bitterest 
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i^^woaohefl»  then  gaEingat  the  hideous  Bpeotaoto  around  hioi^  the  old  man 
became  terribly  excited,  and  several'  times  swooned^  bat|  recovering 
his  senses^  he  begged  of  the  pirates  to  desist^  telling  them  that  the  pre- 
cious metal  was  the  fruit  of  alms,  collected  hj  the  dead  during  life^  and 
ma  destined  to  supplj  their  wants  in  the  heaven  of  the  moon,  where  they 
now  resided  eternally. 

Faria  assured  the  hermit  that  he  had  entered  on  the  aflTair  with  reluct- 
anoe,  and  only  from  the  dread  that  his  comrades  would  kill  him  in  case 
of  refusal,  and  concluded  by  delivering  one  of  his  long  and  pious 
discourses. 

At  this  discourse  the  hermit  expressed  much  i^probatioui  but  at  the 
same  time  warned  the  Portuguese  chi^  that  his  religious  knowledge 
would  be  &tal  to  himi  and  would  sink  him  into  the  lowest  depth  of  the 
bottomless  pit^  since  knowing  so  well  his  duty, 'lie  had  abandoned  him- 
self to  such  an  infamous  action.  '^  Now,^  concluded  the  centenarian, 
"let  me  entreat  of  thee,  O  strange  man,  to  consider  what  account 
thon  wilt  be  able  to  give  God  at  the  last  day  for  the  life  thou  art 
lending.'' 

These  denunciations  the  pirate  took  in  good  part.  like  all  Portuguese, 
he  was  superstitiousy  and  was  perhaps  awestruck  at  his  sacrilege^  for  he 
aasiured  the  hermit  that  in  due  time  he  would  atone  for  his  guilt  by 
penttnoe  and  restitution.  Truly  -this  was  an  easf  method  of  settling  the 
maitter.  Then,  to  allay  the  stinging  of  his  own  conscience,  and,  perhaps,  a 
little  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the^  centenarian,  who,  pagan  though  he 
m%ht  be,  was  still  of  the  priests'  order,  he  ordered  his  men,  after  they 
hftd  thorou^ily  searched  out  the  metal  from  the  human  debrisy  to  coUect 
the  bones  together,  and  replaoe  them  in  their  coffins.  When  their 
revolting  business  was  finished,  and  they  were  taking  Uieir  d^artuie, 
some  of  the  men  bulged  of  Faria  to  take  with  them  the  old  man ;  but 
the  punate*s  superstition  caused  him  some  compunetion.  He  refused  to 
add  to  the  enormity  of  his  offence  by  violence  to  a  holy  personage, 
aoad  thus  the  punishment  of  the  sacrilegious  robbers  was  speedUy 
brought  about,  for  scarcely  had  the  Portuguese  returned  to  their  ship, 
when  the  highest  pinnacle  of  ^e  island  suddenly  became  illumined  by 
one  great  blasse  <^  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  there  arose  a  terrible  noise, 
as  if  millioDS  of  belis  were  making  giganlao  efforts  to  awaken  the  dead 
monarchs  and  hermits  from  their  last  long  sleep.  Their  Chinese  fellow- 
sailors  cried  out  that  these  were  the  signals  oi  alarm,  and  cautioned  them 
that  unless  they  were  resolved  to  sscrifipe  their  lives,  they  would  instantly 
set  all  flaU.  Frantic  with  deq»air  at  this  disaster  and  his  own  share  in 
producing  it>  Faria,  with  afew  of  his  mem, leaped  on  shore.     There  they 
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met  two  hermits,  who  fully  corroborated  what  the  Chinese  sailors  had 
before  told  theni,  but  added,  that  now  the  dread  signals  had  been  given, 
a  miracle  alone  could  save  them  from  destruction,  for  the  very  air  and 
water  would  aid  in  pursuing  them. 

In  deep  dismay  the  pirates  returned  to  their  ship,  pushed  out  to  sea, 
and  sought  the  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  coast  But  the  hour  of 
punishment  was  at  hand.  A  violent  tempest  arising,  the  vessel  was  driven 
upon  a  rock,  and  at  midnight,  amid  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  there  arose 
one  loud,  long,  and  dismal  cry — 

"  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us  ! " 

Of  the  miserable  men  who  had  thus  prayed  for  the  merpy  they 
so  little  merited,  the  morning  light  exhibited  but  fourteen  haggard 
and  destitute  creatures,  cjist  upon  a  strange  shore  inhabited  by  a  people 
whose  wealth  they  had  plundered,  and  whose  most  sacred  feelings  they 
had  wantonly  outraged. 

It  is  true  they  were  not  without  hope,  for  had  they  not  twice  before 
been  similarly  situated)  But  this  time  they  were  not  destined  to  experi- 
ence any  such  speedy  deliverance.  To  live  they  had  to  beg  their  bread ; 
but  the  Chinese  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  such  vagabonds,  so  in 
this  way  Pinto  and  his  companions  were  sometimes  thrust  and  almost 
devoured  by  horse  leeches.  Whenever  they  arrived  at  a  town  they  were 
sure  to  be  driven  from  it  with  a  good  beating.  In  order  to  keep  from 
the  Chinese  a  knowledge  of  their  past  life,  and  more  especially  thi^t 
they  were  the  tomb  plunderers,  these  Portuguese  vagrants  disowned 
the  country  that  gave  them  birth,  and  represented  themselves  to  be  poor 
shipwrecked  natives  of  Sxam.  The  Chinese,  however,  were  not  so  easily 
to  be  cajoled,  so  the  mandarins  had  them  arrested  and  sent  with  a  batch 
of  native  criminals  to  Nankin.  Here  they  were  taken  before  a  criminal 
judge,  who  sentenced  them  to  be  severely  bambooed,  and  to  lose  their 
thumbs ;  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  however,  only  was  carried  out, 
but  that  so  rigorously,  that  two  of  the  party  died  beneath  the  canes. 
From  Nankin  our  adventurers  were  taken  to  the  northern  capital, 
Pekin,  at  which  city  they  arrived  chained  three  together,  and  for  their 
welcome  received  thirty  lashes  each ;  ultimately  they  were  sentenced  to 
one  year's  hard  work  on  the  fortifications  of  Quan-Si,  which,  "con* 
sideriog  our  sins,"  remarks  the  penitent  Pinto,  was  not  an  over-severe 
punishment. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  the  termination  of  their  period  of  con- 
finement, happened  the  great  Tartar  invasion  of  China,  under  Ghengis 
Khan,  and  Quan-Si  being  reduced,  our  adventurers,  now  changing  masters, 
were  taken  before  the  great  Khan.     But  now  they  were  in  luck's  way. 
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for  a  cerUin  castle  remstiDg  all  the  efforts  of  the  Tartars,  George  Mendj, 
one  of  the  party,  boasted  that  he  could  take  it.  The  Khan,  embracing 
the  offer,  placed  a  large  body  of  troops  under  his  command,  and  in  a 
very  short  time,  making  good  his  boast,  the  Portuguese  obtained  from 
the  grateful  Tartar  king  great  rewards  and  faronrs  for  himself  and  his 
companions. 

Having  spent  a  considerable  time  among  these  barbarians,  Pinto  and 
his  friends  at  leng^  obtained  pemussicm  to  le^ve  Cluna ;  iadeed,  so 
greatly  had  they  insinuated  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the  Khan, 
that  his  Majesty,  to  facilitate  their  departure,  attached  them  to  an  embassy 
he  was  then  sending  to  the  court  of  Cochin-China,  further  directiDg  his 
ambassador,  on  his  reaching  the  court  to  which  he  was  accredited,  to 
provide  his  European  friends  with  a  vessel  to  convey  them  to  Malacca. 

So  far  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  restore  their  fallen  fortunes,  but  as 
if  to  disprove  the  old  adage,  "there  is  honour  among  thieves,"  the  adven- 
turers fell  out  about  their  gains  and  behaved  so  imseemly,  nay,  even  out- 
rageously, that  the  dignified  Tartar  ambassador  declared  he  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  such  a  crew  of  mfSjins,  and  thereupon  ordered 
the  captain  to  put  them  ashore.  This  command  was  obeyed  at  the  first 
opportunity,  and  thus,  not  this  time  in  consequence  of  misfortune,  but 
through  avarice  and  ill-temper,  our  heroes  found  themselves  destitute, 
for,  by  way  of  pimishment  for  the  annoyance  they  had  caused  him,  the 
Tartar  had  deprived  them  of  all  their  wealth, — and  upon  a  desolate 
isknd.  But  the  Scotch  proverb  tells  us  that  a  certain  unmentionable 
personage  takes  care  of  his  own ;  so,  a  Chinese  pirate  coming  there  for 
water,  the  whole  parfy  shipped  with  him  as  seamen  and  brother  sea- 
robbers.  Their  first  adventure  in  their  new  ship  was  an  engagement 
in  which  five  of  the  eight  Portuguese  lost  their  lives.  The  junk  in 
which  the  other  three  (two  being  Pinto  and  Faria)  were  embarked 
escaped  firom  the  fight  with  little  injury,  but  a  violent  storm  arisiog  they 
were  in  momentary  expectation  of  going  to  the  bottom ;  but  neither 
Pinto  nor  Faria  were  fated  to  be  drowned,  nor,  indeed,  to  meet  with 
a  certain  other  kind  of  exit  from  the  world,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  they  richly  merited.  The  wind  shifting,  they  were  driven  into 
the  harbour  of  Bungo,  one  of  the  islands  of  Japan. 

During  their  stay  in  Bungo  to  refit  (in  those  days  all  strangers  were 
heartily  welcomed  in  Japan),  an  accident  happened  that  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  our  hero.  Pinto  was  in  the  habit  of  aijoiusing  himself  with  shooting 
birds,  greaily  to  the  astonishment  of  the  natives,  who,  never  having  seen 
such  a  wei^n,  attributed  the  death-dealing  effect  of  the  gun  to  sorcery. 
One  day  the  son  of  the  king  of  Bungo  took  up  the  piece,  and  charging 
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it  to  the  muzzle  fired  at  a  tree ;  but  the  gun  bunt  and  tore  ^e  prince's 
hand  in  a  dreadful  manner.  The  people^  supposing  that  the  prince  had 
been  killed  by  the  magical  arts  of  the  Portuguese,  drew  their  swords  and 
called  out  for  yengeance.  It  was  a  critical  position,  but  Pinto  bethought 
himself  that  he  would  play  the  doctor,  so  he  declared  that  he  could 
cure  his  highness.  "  Looking  as  confident  as  possible,^'  and  "  because,'' 
says  he, '"  the  hurt  of  the  right  thumb  was  most  dangerous^  I  began 
with  that)  and  gave  it  seven  stitches,  whereas  if  a  surgeon  had  dressed 
it,  peradventure  he  would  have  given  it  fewer/* 

Covering  the  wound  with  tow  dipped  in  the  whites  of  eggs,  he  bound 
it  up,  and  in  twenty  days  the  prince  wlu9  quite  cured,  and  now,  instead 
of  being  ripped  open  or  crucified,  he  received  as  a  reward  for  his  medical 
skill  presents  to  the  value  of  1,500  ducats. 

The  vessel  being  ready  for  sea,  the  adventurers  sailed  for  liampoo, 
which  voyage,  singularly  for  them,  they  performed  without  meeting  with 
an  accident. 

The  glowing  accounts  which  Pinto  an  his  companions  gave  to  the 
merchants  their  ooimtrymen  of  the  wealth  of  Japan,  so  excised  the 
cupidity  of  the  latter,  that  in  less  than  sixteen  days  nine  junks  were 
laden  and  got'ready  to  sail  for  the  land  of  the  sun-goddess  (as  Japan  is 
named  by  its  people).  But  Dame  Fortune  does  not  always  fieivour  the 
brave,  or  perhaps  the  lady  is  discriminatiug,  and  in  her  wisdom  takes  a 
large  discount  from  her  clients  when  in  addition  to  being  brave  they  are 
also  wicked,  for  certain  it  is  that  seven  of  these  vessels  were  lost  in  the 
passage,  and  with  them  perished  600  persons  and  merchandize  to  the 
value  of  600,000  crowns.  The  junk  in  which  Pinto  sailed  was  wrecked 
upon  the  great  Loochoo  island,  only  twenty-four  persons,  some  of  whom 
were  women,  escaping. 

The  amiable  Loochooans  flocked  around  the  shipwrecked  mariners^  the 
women  bringing  them  rice  and  fruits,  and  the  men  goitag  about  the  vil- 
lages begging  alms  for  the  distressed  sailors.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
they  were  ordered  to  the  capital,  where  they  were  taken  bcKfore  the 
governor.  This  magnate  seems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
iniquities  of  the  Portuguese  than  the  poorer  people,  for  at  onee  he  angrily 
demanded  to  know  the  origin  of  their  immense  wealth,  the  wrecks  of 
which  were  scattered  on  the  shore,  exciting  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
island.  "  How,"  he  asked,  **  could  you  have  acquired  so  much  without 
robbery  and  murder  I  ** 

In  reply,  Pinto  assured  the  magistrate  that,  so  far  fW>m  beingguilfy  of 
the  crimes  insinuated,  the  Portuguese  ptolessed  a  religien  which  inter- 
dicted murder  and  robbery. 
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"  It  is  indeed  an  excellent  religion,"  replied  the  governor,  <'  but  why, 
then,  when  impelled  by  avarice,  did  your  countxyzaen  take  Malacca  and 
massacre  the  people  1  *' 

"  The  mere  fortune  of  war,"  was  Pinto*s  reply.  But  the  governor 
told  him  that  neither  he  nor  his  people  could  make  such  distinction. 
In  their  eyes,  murder  in  any  form  was  still  murder,  and  robbery — ^rob- 
beiy.  And  in  this  unsatisfactory  manner  the  audience  ended.  Never- 
theless, so  popular  were  the  strangers  with  the  people,  more  especially 
the  females,  that  the  matter  would  in  all  probability  have  finished  there ; 
''  but,'*  says  Pinto,  '*  while  matters  were  taking  this  favourable  turn, 
'  our  sins  ordaiped '  that  a  Chinese  merchant  should  arrive^  who,  the 
moment  he  beheld  us,  went  to  the  governor  and  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  he  should  permit  such  persons  to  exist  in  his  dominions,  at 
the  same  time  assuring  his  lordship  that  we,  the  Portuguese,  were  the 
greatest  ruffians  on  the  fis^^  of  the  earth,  for  we  made  robbery  and  piracy 
our  sole  oceupatioxf ;  that  our  hands  were  continually  dyed  in  the  blood 
of  al^  who  attempted  to  defend  their  property ;  in  short,  that  there  was 
not  a  sea,  river,  or  bay  in  tliat  part  of  the  world  that  we  had  not  ravaged 
or  made  £unoua  by  our  crimes  \  and,  finally,  that  his  lordship  woi4d 
commit  a  great  sin  if  he  permitted  such  wretches  to  live."  \ 

So  solemnly  did  the  Chinese  affirm,  and  such  proofs  did  he  adduce  of 
these  ("lies*'  our  hero  Ib  pleased  to  call  them),  that  the  governor  gave 
orders  for  the  speedy  execution  of  the  whole  party;  moreover,  he 
directed  that,  after  death,  their  bodies  should  be  cut  into  pieces,  and 
hung  up  in  the  piindpal  streets  of  the  city. 

The  popularity  of  the  adventurers  now  stood  them  in  good  stead,  for, 
the  sentence  becoming  known,  the  ladies  in  a  body  proceeded  to  the 
governor's  wife,  and  implored  of  her  to  intercede  with  her  husband  for 
the  pardon  of  the  strange  mariners.  Her  ladyship,  having  a  kind  heart, 
granted  their  request,  and  thus  the  terrified  pirates  were  pardoned,  but> 
for  the  benefit  of  both  natives  and  themselves,  at  once  shipped  for  China. 

From  the  Flowery  Land  Pinto  went  to  Malacca,  from  thence  he  was 
sent  by  the  governor  to  Martaban.  Immediately  after  his  arrival,  this 
city  was  conquered  by  the  King  of  Burmah,  and  our  hero  being  among 
the  prisoners,  he  was  carried  to  Asia,  where  for  a  long  period  he  remained 
in  slavery.  At  length  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  returned  once  more  to 
Malacca,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  governor,  who,  for  his  services 
and  suffisrings,  presented  him  with  sufficient  means  to  enable  him  to 
trade  to  Scinde.  Thus  Pinto  hoped  to  repair  his  fortunes,  and  for  the 
future  lead  a  quiet  and  respectable  life.  But  repose  or  prosperity  was 
not  to  be  his,  for  afterwards  we  find  he  became  involved  in  all  the  revo- 
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lutions  that  took  place  in  the  petty  kingdom  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  his 
life  continued  an  unbroken  series  of  adventures  that  it  would  occupy  a 
good-sized  volume  to  recount. 

At  Malacca  he  ultimately  joined  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  and  at  his 
instance,  chiefly,  it  was  that  Francis  Xavier  undertook  the  task  of  intro< 
ducing  Christianity  into  Japan,  to  which  country  Pinto  accompanied  the 
&ther. 

That  mission,  which  comparatively  but  a  few  years  after  was  to  end 
so  fatally,  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1556,  and  so  well  did  our,  at  this 
part  of  his  life,  respectable  he^o  perform  his  part  in  it,  that  upon  his 
return  to  Portugal  he  took  with  him  a  letter  from  the  governor  of 
Malacca  to  the  king  his  master,  testifying  to  his  great  services  and 
claims  to  reward.  But  the  Court  set  less  value  on  his  adventures  than 
he  did  himself,  for  bitteiiy,  almost  ^piteously,  he  tells  us,  that  in  taking 
up  his  residence  in  Lisbon,  in  1558,  nothing  was  done  to  relieve  the 
extreme  poverty  xmder  which  he  laboured.  This,  he  l^hinks,  is  somewhat 
hard,  after  having  spent  tweniy-one  years,  and  been  thirty  times  made 
captive  in  the  service  of  his  majesty,  in  whose  cause  he  seemed  to 
have  fancied  that  all  the  exploits  heretofore  recorded,  had  been  achieved. 
He  acquits,  however,  God  and  the  king  ;  the  former,  he  candidly  admits, 
having,  in  his  sins,  ample  ground  to  withhold  any  good  from  him  ;  while 
the  favourable  disposition  of  his  majesty  was  intercepted  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  its  instruments  ;  the  fiiult^  he  conceives,  lying  here 
in  the  pipes  only,  and  not  in  the  source. 

In  conclusion,  this  most  remaricable  of  travellers  died  about  the  year 
1580,  leaving  his  narrative  behind  him,  which  was  not  printed  till  1614, 
and  which  was  written,  as  he  says,  at  the  convent,  in  his  old  age,  that 
he  might  leave  it  as  a  memorial  and  heritage  to  his  children,  to  excite  their 
confidence  in  the  aid  of  Heaven  by  the  example  of  his  own  sufferings 
and  deliverances. 


"  It  stared  loond  tlie  room  nith  a  incaut  look." 
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CHAPTER   XII. — FOUND. 

E  left  Mr.  Sudberry  and  his  children  in  the 
nearly  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
indulging  the  belief  that  matters  were  as 
bad  as  could  be,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  their  getting  worse. 

A  smart  shower  of  rain  speedily  in- 
duced them  to  change  their  minds  in  this 
respect.    Seeking  shelter  under  the  projecting  ledge 
of  a  great  cliff,  the  party  stood  for  some  time  there 
in  silence. 

"  You  are  cold,  my  pet,"  said  Mr.  Sudberry. 
'^  Just  a  little,  papa ;  I  could  not  help  shudder- 
ing,'' said  Lucy,  faintly. 

"  Now  for  the  brandy,"  said  her  father,  drawing 
foi-th  the  flask. 

"  Suppose  I  try  to  kindle  a  fire,"  said  George, 
swinging  the    bundle    containing    Jacky   off    h^s 
shoulder  and  placing  it  in  a  hollow  of  the  rocks. 
"  Well,  suppose  you  try," 

George  proceeded  to  do  so,  but  on  collecting  a  few  broken  twigs  he 
found  that  they  were  soaking  wet,  and  on  searching  for  the  match-box 
he  discovered  that  it  had  been  left  in  the  provision-basket,  so  they  had 
to  content  themselves  with  a  sip  of  brandy  all  round — excepting  Jacky. 
That  amiable  child  was  still  sound  asleep,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
heard  to  utter  an  imeasy  squall,  and  then  Greorge  discovered  that  he  had 
deposited  part  of  his  rotund  person  in  a  puddle  of  water  ! 

"  Come,  let  us  move  on,"  said  Mr.  Sudberry,  "  the  rain  gets  heavier. 

2  c 
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It  is  of  no  use  putting  off  time,  we  cannot  be  much  damper  than  we 


are. 


Again  the  worthy  man  was  mistaken,  for,  in  the  course  of  another 
hour,  they  were  all  so  thoroughly  drenched,  that  tJieir  previous  condition 
might  have  been  considered,  by  contrast,  one  of  absolute  dryness. 

Suddenly  a  stone  wall,  topped  by  a  paling,  barred  their  further  pro- 
gress. Fred,  who  was. in  advance,  did  not  see  this  wall. — ^he  only  felt  it 
when  it  brought  Iiitti  up !  "  Here^s  a  gate,  I  believe,"  cried  (Jeorge, 
groping  about.  It  was  a  gate^  and  it  opened  upon  a  road !  For  the  first 
time  for  many  hours  a  gleam  of  hope  burst  in  upon  the  benighted 
wanderers.  Presently  a  ray  of  light  dazzled  them.  "  What !  do  my 
eyes  deceive  me — a  cottage  % "  cried  Mr.  Sudberry. 
.  "  Ay,  and  a  witch  inside,''  said  Greorge. 

"  Why,  it's  old — ^no,  impossible  !  " 

<'  Yes,  it  is,  though — Md^  old  Moggy*s  cottage." 

"  Hurmh  1 "  cried  Fred. 

Old  Mog^gr's  dog  came  out  with  a  burst  of  hidigii4tion  that 
thi'eatened  annihilation  to  the  whole  party,  but,  on  dkcovetu^  w1k>  tliej 
were,  it  crept  humbly  back  into  the  cottage. 

"Does  she  never  go  to  bed  1 "  whi^ered  Greorge,  «8  ttey  approached 
and  found  the  old  woman  moping  over  her  firoi  and  swaying  her  body 
to  and  fro,  with  the  thin  dirty  gown  clinging  close  to  her  figure,  and 
the  spotlessly  clean  plaid  drawn  tightly  round  her  shoulders. 

"  Good  evening,  old  woman,"  said  Mr.  Sudberry,  advaaoing  with  a 
conciliatory  air. 

"  It's  momin',"  retorted  the  old  woman  with  a  scowL 

"  Alas  !  you  are  right ;  here  have  we  been  lost  on  the  hills  and  wan- 
dering all  night,  and  glad  am  I  to  find  your  fire  burning,  for  my  poor 
daughter  is  very  cold  and  much  exhausted.  May  we  sit  down  beside 
you  ] " 

No  reply  save  a  furtive  scowL 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Moggy,  sharply,  as  George  deposited  his  dirty 
wet  bundle  on  the  floor  beside  the  fire  opposite  to  her. 

The  bundle  answered  for  itself,  by  slowly  unrolling,  idtting  up  and 
yawning  violeutly,  at  the  same  time  raising  both  arms  above  its  head 
and  stretching  itself  Having  done  this,  it  stared  round  the  room  with 
a  vacant  look,  and  finally  fixed  its  goggle  eyes  in  mute  suiprkie  on 
Moggy. 

The  sight  of  this  wet^  dirty  little  creature  acted,  as  formerly^  like  a 

charm  on  the  old  woman.     Her  fiice  relaxed  into  a  smile  of  deep  ten- 

'  demess.     She  immediately  rose,  and  taking  the  child  in  her  arms 
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carried  him  to  her  stool  and  nut  down  with  him  in  her  htp.  Jacky 
made  no  resiiitanoe ;  (m  the  contnuy,  he  aeemed  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  sahmit  at  onoe  and  with  a  good  grace  to  the  will  of  thi3  strange 
old  creature — ^to  the  amaxement  as  well  as  amusement  of  his  relations. 

The  old  woman  took  no  further  notice  of  her  other  visitora  She 
incontinently  became  stone  deaf  and,  i^paiently,  blind,  for  she  did  not 
deign  to  bestow  so  much  as  a  glance  on  them,  while  they  circled  close 
round  her  fire  and  hei^ied  on  fresh  sticks  without  asking  leave.  But 
she  made  up  for  this  want  of  courtesy  by  bestowing  the  most  devoted 
attentions  on  Jacky.  Finding  that  that  young  gentleman  was  in  a 
filthy  as  well  as  a  moist  condition,  she  quietly  undressed  him,  and  going 
to  a  rough  chest  in  a  corner  of  the  hut,  drew  out  a  full  suit  of  clothing, 
^th  which  she  speedily  invested  him.  The  garb  was  peculiar — a  tartan 
jacket^  kilt  and  hose,  and  these  seemed  to  have  been  made  expressly  for 
bim,  they  fitted  so  welL  Although  quite  clean,  thin,  threadbare  and 
darned,  the  appearance  of  the  garments  showed  that  they  had  been 
much  worn.  Having  thus  clothed  Jacky,  the  old  woman  embraced 
him  tenderly,  then  held  him  at  arm's  length  and  gazed  at  him  for  a  few 
minutes.  Finally,  she  pushed  him  gently  away  and  burst  into  tears — 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  and  moaning  dismally. 

Meanwhile  Jadcy,  still  perfectly  mute  and  observant,  sat  down  on  a 
log  beside  the  poor  old  dame  and  stared  at  her  until  the  violence  of  her 
grief  began  to  subside.  The  other  members  of  the  party  stared  too— 
at  her  and  at  each  other — as  if  to  say,  "  What  can  all  this  mean  1 '' 

At  bat  Jacky  began  to  manifest  signs  of  impatience,  and,  pulling  her 
sleeve,  he  said —  > 

*'*  Now,  granny,  lollipops  ! " 

Old  Moggy  smiled,  rose,  went  to  the  chest  again,  and  returned  with 
a  handfrd  of  sweetmeats,  with  which  Jacky  at  onoe  proceeded  to  regale 
himself,  to  the  infinite  joy  <3i  the  old  woman. 

Mr.  Sodberry  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that  th»e  must  be  a  secret 
understanding  between  this  remaikable  couple;  and  he  was  right. 
Many  a  lime  during  the  last  two  weeks  had  Master  Jacky,  all  un* 
known  to  his  parents,  made  his  way  to  old  Moggy's  hut — attracted 
thereto  by  the  splendid  "  lollipops"  with  which  the  subtle  old  creature 
beguiled  him,  and  also  by  the  extraordinary  amount  of  affection  she 
lavished  upon  him.  Besides  this,  the  child  had  a  strong  dash  of  romance 
in  his  nature,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  him  to  be  a 
courted  guest  in  such  a  strange  old  hovel,  and  to  be  fondled  and  clothed, 
as  he  often  was,  in  Highland  costume,  by  one  who  scowled  upon  every- 
one ebe— -excepting  her  little  dog,  with  which  animal  he  became  an 
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intiaiate  fiiend.  Jacky  did  not  trouble  himBelf  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  of  the  old  woman's  partiality — sufficient  for  him  that  he  enjoyed 
her  hospitality  and  her  fisivour,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in  what  he  had 
a  vague  idea  must  needs  be  a  piece  of  clandestine  and  very  terrible 
wickedness.  His  long  absences,  during  these  visits,  had  indeed  been 
noticed  by  his  mother,  but  as  Jacky  was  in  the  habit  of  following  his 
own  inclinations  in  ever3rthing  and  at  all  times,  without  deigning  to  give 
an  account  of  himself,  it  was  generally  understood  that  he  had  just 
strayed  a  little  &rther  than  usual  while  playing  about. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  Moggy's  hut,  George  had  been  despatched 
to  inform  Mrs.  Sudberry  of  their  safety.  The  distance  being  shorty  he 
soon  ran  over  the  ground,  and  burst  in  upon  his  poor  mother  with  a  cheer. 
Mrs.  Sudberry  sprang  into  his  arms  and  burst  into  tears ;  Mrs.  Brown  lay 
down  on  the  sofa  and  went  into  quiet  hysterics ;  and  little  Tilly,  who  had 
gone  to  bed  hours  before  in  a  condition  of  irresistible  drowsiness,  jumped 
up  with  a  scream,  and  came  skipping  down  stairs  in  her  night-gown. 

"  Safe,  mother,  safe  !  " 

"  And  Jacky  1 " 

**  Safe,  too,  all  of  us." 

"  Oh !  I'm  80  thankful." 

"  No,  not  aU  of  us,"  said  George,  suddenly  recollecting  Peter. 

Mrs.  Sudbeny  gasped  and  turned  pale.  "  Oh  !  George,  quick,  tell 
me,  


"  Poor  Peter,"  began  George. 

"  Please,  sir,  I've  bin  found,"  said  a  meek  voice  behind  him,  at  which 
George  turned  round  with  a  start — still  supporting  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Brown,  perceiving  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  remark,  began  to 
grow  violent  on  the  so£Ei  and  to  kick  a  little.  Then  Mrs.  Sudberry 
-asked  for  each  of  the  missing  ones  individually — sobbing  between  each 
question — and  at  each  sob  Tilly's  sympathetic  bosom  heaved,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  gave  a  kick  and  a  subdued  scream.  Then  George  began  to  tell 
the  leading  features  of  their  misfortunes  rapidly,  and  Mrs.  Brown 
listened  intently  until  Mrs.  Sudberry  again  sobbed,  when  Mrs.  Brown 
immediately  recollected  that  she  was  in  hysterics,  and  re-commenced 
kicking. 

"  But  where  are  they  1  "  cried  Mrs.  Sudberry,  suddenly. 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  that — ^they're  at  old  Moggy's  hut,  drying  them- 
-selves  and  resting." 

^'  Oh  !  I'll  go  down  at  once.     Take  me  there." 

Accordingly,  the  poor  lady  threw  on  her  bounet  and  shawl  and  set  off 
with  George  for  the  cottage,  leaving  Mrs.   Brown,  now  relieved  itom 
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all  anxiety,  kicking  and  screaming  violently  on  the  8o£E^  to  the  great 
alarm  of  Hobhe,  who  just  then  returned  from  his  fruitless  search. 

"  My  son,  my  darling ! "  cried  Mrs.  Sudberry,  as  she  rushed  into  the 
cottage  and  clasped  Jacky  in  her  arms.  She  could  say  no  more,  and  if 
she  had  said  more  it  could  not  have  been  heard,  for  her  appearance 
created  dire  confusion  and  turmoil  in  the  hoTcl.  The  lost  and  found 
wanderers  started  up  to  welcome  her,  the  little  dog  sprang  up  to  bark 
furiously  and  repel  her,  and  the  old  woman  ran  at  her  screaming,  with 
intent  to  rescue  Jacky  from  her  grasp.  There  was  a  regular  scuffle,  for 
the  old  woman  was  strong  in  her  rage,  but  George  and  Fred  held  her 
firmly  though  tenderly  back,  while  Mr.  S.  hurried  his  alarmed  spouse 
and  their  child  out  of  the  hut,  and  made  for  home  as  fast  as  possible. 
Lucy  followed  with  George  almost  immediately  after,  leaving  Fred  to 
do  his  best  to  calm  and  comfort  the  old  woman.  For  his  humane 
efforts  Fred  received  a  severe  scratching  on  the  face,  and  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  flight. 

CHAPTER  XIII. — VISITING  THE   POOR. 

For  some  time  after  this  the  Sudberry  family  were  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  wander  too  far  from  their  mountain  home.  Mr.  Sudberry 
forbade  every  one,  on  pain  of  his  utmost  displeasure,  to  venture  up 
amozig  the  hills  without  McAllister  or  one  of  his  lads  as  a  guide.  As  a 
further  precaution,  he  wrote  for  six  pocket  compasses  to  be  forwarded  as 
soon  as  possible. 

"  My  dear,"  said  his  wife,  "  since  you  are  writing  home,  you  may  as 
well *" 

"  My  dear,  I  am  not  writing  home." 

"  You're  writing  to  London  for  compasses,  are  you  not  ] " 

^*  No,"  said  Mr.  Sudberry  with  a  smile,  "  I  believe  they  imderstand 
how  to  manufacture  the  mariner's  compass  in  Scotland — ^I  am  writing 
to  my  Edinburgh  agent  for  them." 

"  Ob  !  ah,  well,  it  did  not  occur  to  me.  Now  you  mention  it,  I  think 
I  have  heard  that  the  Scotch  have  sort  of  scientific  tendencies." 

"  Tes,  they  are  '  feelosophically '  inclined,  as  our  friend  McAllister 
would  say.     But  what  did  you  want,  my  love  ] " 

"  1  want  a  hobby-horse  to  be  sent  to  us  for  Jacky ;  but  it  will  be  of 
no  use  writing  to  Edinburgh  for  one.  I  suppose  they  do  not  use  such 
things  in  a  country  where  there  are  so  few  real  horses,  and  so  few  roads 
fit  for  a  horse  to  walk  on." 

Mr.  Sudberry  made  no  reply,  not  wishing  to  incur  the  expense  of 
such  a  useless  piece  of  furniture,  and  his  wife  continued  her  needlework 
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with  a  sigh.  From  the  bottom  of  her  large  heart  ahe  pitied  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  and  wondered  whether  there  was  the  remotert  hope  of  the 
pkce  ever  being  properl j  colonised  bj  the  English,  and  the  oofiditiQn  of 
the  aborigines  ameliorated. 

''  Mamma,  I'm  going  with  Flora  MaodonakL  to  visit  her  poor  people,** 
said  Lucy,  entering  at  the  moment  with  a  flushed  face, — for  Lucy  was 
addicted  to  running  when  in  a  hurry — and  with  a  coquettidi  lit^  louiid 
straw  hat. 

'^  Very  well,  my  love,  but  do  take  that  good-natured  man  to  guide 
you — ^Mr.  What's-his-name — ^I've  wusk  a  memoiy  1  Ah  !  MK)aJUUBter ; 
do  take  him  with  you,  dear." 

'^  There  is  no  need,  mamma.  Nearly  all  the  cottages  lie  along  the 
road-side,  and  Flora  is  quite  at  home  here,  you  know." 

"  True,  true,  I  forgot  that." 

Mrs.  Sudberry  sighed  and  Lacy  laughed  gaily  as  she  ran  down  tihe 
hill  to  meet  her  friend.  The  first  cottage  they  visited  was  a  little  rough. 
thatched  one  with  a  low  roof,  one  door,  and  two  little  windows,  in  which 
latter  there  were  four  small  panes  of  glass  with  a  knot  in  each.  The 
interior  was  similar  to  that  of  old  Moggy^s  hut,  but  there  was  more 
furniture  in  it,  and  the  whole  was  pervaded  by  an  air  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness  that  spoke  volumes  for  its  owner. 

*'  This  is  Mrs.  Cameron's  cottage,"  whispered  Flora  as  they  entered. 
''  She  was  knocked  over  by  a  horse  while  returning  from  ehuroh  last 
Sunday,  and  I  fear  has  been  badly  shaken. — Well,  Mrs.  Oamevon,  how 
are  you  to-day  1 " 

A  mild  little  voice  issued  from  a  box-bed  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 
<^  Thankee,  mem,  I'm  no  that  ill,  mem.  The  Lord  is  vera  kind  to  me — 
ay." 

There  was  a  mild  sadness  in  the  tone,  a  sort  of — the-world's-in-aa> 
awfu'-state,-but-tio-doot-if  s-a'-for-the-best,-  an'- I'm-  resigned*  to*my-loty- 
though-I-wad-na  -objec'-to  -it's  -being  -  a-wee-thing  -  better,-  oo  -ay, — feeling 
in  it,  which  told  of  much  sorrow  in  years  gone  by,  and  of  deep  humility, 
for  there  was  not  a  shade  of  complaint  in  the  tone. 

''  Has  the  doctor  been  to  see  you,  my  dear  granny  1"  inquired  Flora, 
sitting  down  at  the  side  of  the  box-bed,  while  Lucy  seated  herself  on  a 
stool  and  tried  to  pierce  the  gloom  within. 

"  Oo,  ay,  he  cam'  an'  pood  aff  ma  mutch,  an'  feel'd  ma  heed  a'  over, 
but  he  said  nothin' — only  to  lie  quiet  an'  tak  a  pickle  water  gruel,  oo 
ay." 

As  the  voice  said  this  its  owner  raised  herself  on  one  elbow,  and, 
peering  out  with  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  dispbyed  to  her  visitor  the  small, 
withered,  yet  healthy  countenance  of  one  who  must  have  been  a  beauti* 
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fal  girl  in  her  youth.  She  w»s  now  upwards  of  seventy,  and  was,  as 
Liucy  afterwards  said,  *'a  sweet,  charming,  dear  old  woman."  Her 
features  were  extremely  small  and  delicate,  and  her  eyes  had  an  anxious 
look,  as  if  she  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  periodical  shocks  of 
grief,  and  were  wondering  what  shape  the  next  one  would  take. 

"I  have  brought  you  a  bottle  of  wine,"  said  Flora ;  "  now  don't  shake 
your  head — ^you  muti  take  it ;  you  cannot  get  well  on  gruel.     Your 
daughter  is  at  our  house  just  now,  I  shall  meet  her  on  my  way  home 
and  will  tell  her  to  insist  on  your  taking  if 

The  old  woman  smiled,  and  looked  at  Lucy. 

"  This  is  a  friend  whom  I  have  brought  to  see  you,"  said  Flora, 
observing  the  glance.  The  old  woman  held  out  her  hand,  and  Lucy 
pressed  it  tenderly.  *<  She  has  come  all  the  way  from  Lond<m  to  see 
our  mountains,  granny." 

''Ay?"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  kind  motherly  smile,  ''it's  a  lang 
way  to  Lunnon,  a  la-a-ng  way  ay.  Ye'U  be  thinkin*  we're  a  wild  kind 
o'  folk  here-away  ;  somewhat  uncouth  we  are^  no  doot." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  you  are  very  nice  people,**  said  Lucy,  earnestly. 
*^  I  had  no  idea  how  charming  your  country  was,  tmtil  I  came  to  it.*' 

*'  Ay,  oo  ay  !  we  can  only  get  ideas  by  seein*  or  readin*.  It's  a 
grawnd  thing,  travellin',  but  it's  wouderfu'  what  readin'  '11  do.  My 
gaid-9ian,  that's  deed  this  therteen  year, — ay,^-come  Marti'mas,  he 
wrought  in  Lunn'on  for  a  year  before  we  was  marrit,  an'  he  sent  me 
the  news-papers  reglar  once  a  month, — ay,  the  English  is  fine  folk.  My 
goid-man  aye  said  that." 

Lu<^  expressed  much  interest  in  this  visit  of  the  departed  guid-man, 
and,  having  touched  a  chord  which  was  extremely  sensitive  and  not 
easily  put  to  rest  after  having  been  made  to  vibrate,  old  Mrs.  Cameron 
entertained  her  with  a  sweet  and  prolix  account  of  the  last  illness,  death, 
and  burial,  of  the  said  guid-man,  with  the  tears  welling  up  in  her 
bright  old  eyes  and  hopping  over  her  wrinkled  cheeks  until  Flora  for- 
bade her  to  say  another  word,  i*eminding  her  of  the  doctor's  orders  to 
keep  quiet. 

00  ay,  ye*ll  be  gawin'  to  read  me  a  bit  o'  the  book  ? " 

1  thought  you  would  ask  that ;  what  shall  it  be  1 " 
Oo,  ye  cannii  go  wrang." 

Flora  opened  tbe  Bible,  and,  selecting  a  passage,  read  it  in  a  slow, 
clear  tone,  while  the  old  woman  lay  back  and  listened  with  her  eyes 
4iptumed  and  her  hands  clasped. 

"  Isn't  it  grawnd  1 "  said  she,  appealing  to  Luoy  wi^  a  burst  of 
feeling,  when  Flora  had  concluded. 

Lucy  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  enthusiastic  display  of  love 
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for  the  Bible,  and  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  for  an  appropriate  answer ; 
but  Flora  came  to  her  rescue—:- 

'*  I've  brought  you  a  book,  granny  j  it  will  amuse  you  when  you  are 
able  to  get  up  and  read.  There  now,  no  thanks — you  positively  tmut 
lie  down  and  try  to  sleep.  I  see  your  cheek  is  flushed  with  all  this 
talking.    Good-day,  granny  !  " 

'*  The  next  whom  we  will  visit  is  a  very  different  character,"  said 
Flora,  as  they  walked  briskly  along  the  road  that  followed  the  windiogs 
of  the  river ;  "  he  dwells  half  a  mile  off." 

*'  Then  you  will  have  time  to  tell  me  about  old  Moggy/'  said  Lucy. 
*^  You  have  not  yet  fulfilled  your  promise  to  tell  me  the  secret  connected 
with  her,  and  I  am  burning  with  impatience  to  know  it." 

"  Of  course  you  are  ;  every  girl  of  your  age  is  set  on  fire  by  a  secret. 
I  have  a  mind  to  keep  you  burning  a  little  longer." 

*'  And  pray,  grandmamma,"  said  Lucy,  with  an  expressive  twinkle  in 
her  eyes,  <'  at  what  period  of  your  prolonged  life  did  you  come  to  form 
such  a  just  estimate  of  character  in  girls  of  my  age  1 " 

^*  I'll  answer  that  question  another  time,"  said  Flora ;  ''  meanwhile, 
I  will  relent  and  tell  you  about  old  Moggy.  But,  after  all,  there  is  not 
much  to  tell,  and  there  is  no  secret  connected  with  her,  although  there 
is  a  little  mystery." 

"  No  secret,  yet  a  mystery !  a  distinction  without  a  differeoce,  it 
seems  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  it  is.  You  shall  hear : — ^When  a  middle-aged  woman, 
Moggy  was  housekeeper  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  landed  proprietor  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Hamilton's  gardener  fell  in  love  with  Mogg^ ; 
they  married,  and,  returning  to  this  their  native  hamlet,  settled  down  in 
the  small  hut  which  the  old  woman  still  occupies.  They  had  one 
daughter,  named  Mary,  after  Mr.  Hamilton's  sister.  When  Mary  wa» 
ten  years  old  her  father  died  of  fever,  and  soon  afterwards  Moggy  wa& 
taken  again  into  Mr.  Hamilton's  household  in  her  old  capacity  ;  for  his 
sister  was  an  invalid,  and  quite  unfit  to  manage  his  house.  In  the 
course  of  time  little  Mary  became  a  woman  and  married  a  &rmer  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  this  neighbourhood.  They  had  one  child, 
a  beautiful  fair-haired  little  fellow.  On  the  very  day  that  he  was  bom 
his  father  was  killed  by  a  kick  from  a  horse.  The  shock  to  the  poor 
mother  was  so  great,  that  she  sank  under  it  and  died.  Thus  the  little 
infiemt  was  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother.  He  was  named 
Willie,  after  his  father.  • 

"  Death  seemed  to  cast  his  shadow  over  poor  Moggy's  path  all  her 
life  through.     Shortly  after  this  event  Mr. 'Hamilton  died  suddenly. 
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This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  housekeeper,  for  she  was  much  attached  to 
her  old  master,  who  had  allowed  her  to  keep  her  little  grandson  beside 
her  under  his  roof.  £•.  The  sister  survived  her  brother  about  &ye  years. 
After  her  death  the  housekeeper  returned  to  her  old  hut,  where  she  has 
ever  since  lived  on  the  interest  of  a  small  legacy  left  her  by  her  old 
master.  Little  Willie,  or  wee  WuUie,  as  she  used  to  call  him,  was  the 
light  of  old  Moggy*s  eyes,  and  the  joy  of  her  heart  She  idolized  and 
would  have  spoiled  him,  had  that  been  possible,  but  the  child  was  of  a 
naturally  sweet  disposition,  and  would  not  spoil.  He  was  extremely 
amiable  and  gentle,  yet  bold  as  a  young  lion,  and  full  of  fun.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  poor  old  Moggy  was  both  proud  and  fond  of  him  in  an 
extraordinary  d^ree.  The  blow  of  his  removal  well-nigh  withered  her 
up,  body  and  soul " 

'*  He  died  ? "  said  Lucy,  looking  up  at  Flora  with  tearful  eyes. 

*^  No,  he  did  not,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  the4>oor  child 
hcul  died ;  you  shall  hear.  When  Willie  was  six  years  old  a  gang  of 
gipsies  passed  through  this  hamlet,  and,  taking  up  their  abode  on  the 
common,  remained  for  some  time.  They  were  a  wild,  dangerous  set, 
and  became  such  a  nuisance  that  the  inhabitants  at  last  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  and  drove  them  away.  Just  before  this  occurred 
little  Willie  disappeared.  Search  was  made  for  him  everywhere,  but  in 
vain.  The  gipsies  were  suspected  and  their  huts  examined.  Suspicion 
fell  chiefly  on  one  man,  a  stout  ill-favoured  fellow,  with  an  ugly  squint 
and  a  broken  nose  ;  but  nothing  could  be  proved  either  against  him  or 
the  others,  except  that  at  the  time  of  the  child's  disappearance  this  man 
was  absent  fironi  the  camp.  From  that  day  to  this,  dear  little  Willie 
has  never  been  heard  of. 

**  At  first,  the  poor  old  grandmother  went  about  almost  mad  with 
despair  and  anxiety,  but,  as  years  passed  by,  she  settled  down  into  the 
moping  old  creature  you  have  seen  her.  It  is  five  years  since  that 
event.  Willie  will  be  eleven  years  old  now,  if  alive ;  but,  alas  1  I  fear 
he  must  be  dead.'* 

"  What  a  sad,  sad  tale  !  "  said  Lucy.  ^- 1  suppose  it  must  be  because 
our  Jacky  is  about  the  age  that  Willie  was  when  he  was  stolen,  that 
the  poor  woman  has  evinced  such  a  fondness  for  him." 

"  Possibly  j  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  resemblance 
between  the  two,  especially  about  the  hair  and  eyes,  though  Willie  was 
much  more  beautiful.  You  have  noticed,  no  doubt,  that  Moggy  wears 
a  clean  plaid " 

"  Oh,  yes,*'  interrupted  Lucy,  "  I  have  observed  that." 

"  That  was  the  plaid  that  Willie  used  to  wear  in  winter.     His  grand- 
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mother  spends  much  of  her  time  in  vashing  it ;  she  takes  gretit 
pains  to  keep  it  clean.  The  only  mystery  about  the  old  woman  is  the 
old  chest  in  one  comer  of  her  hut.  She  keeps  it  jealously  locked,  and 
no  one  has  ever  found  out  what  is  in  it^  although  the  inquisitive  folk  of 
the  place  are  very  anxious  to  know.  But  it  does  not  require  a  wizard 
to  tell  that.  Doubtless  it  contains  the  clothing  and  toys  of  her  grand- 
son.    Poor  old  Moggy ! " 

*<  I  can  enlighten  you  on  that  point/'  said  Lucy,  eagerly  opening  the 
lid  of  a  small  basket  which  hung  on  her  arm,  and  displaying  the  small 
suit  of  Highland  clothing  in  which  Jacky  had  been  conveyed  home  on 
the  night  when  the  Sudberrys  were  lost  on  the  hills.  "  This  suit  came 
out  of  the  large  chest,  and,  ajs  I  knew  you  meant  to  visit  Moggy  to-day, 
I  brought  it  with  me." 

The  two  friends  reached  the  door  of  a  small  cottage  as  Lucy  said  this, 
and  tapped.  '^  Come  in !  *'  gruffly  said  a  man's  voice.  This  was  one  of 
Florals  difficult  cases.  The  man  was  bed-ridden,  and  was  nwreed  by 
a  granddaughter.  He  was  quite  willing  to  accept  comfort  from  Flora, 
especially  when  it  took  the  shape  of  food  and  medicine ;  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  the  Bible.  Flora  knew  that  he  liked  her  visits,  however ; 
so,  with  prayers  in  her  heart  and  the  Bible  m  her  hand,  she  persevered 
hopefully,  yet  with  such  delicacy  that  the  gruff  old  man  became  gruffer 
daily,  as  his  conscience  began  to  reprove  him  for  his  gruffness. 

Thus,  from  hut  to  hut  she  went,  with  love  to  mankind  in  her  heart 
and  the  name  of  Jesus  on  her  lip  ;  sometimes  received  with  smiles  and 
sent  away  with  blessings,  occasionally  greeted  with  a  cold  look,  and 
allowed  to  depart  with  a  frigid  "  good-day  f  Lucy  had  often  wished 
for  some  such  work  as  this  at  home,  but  had  not  yet  found  courage  to 
begin.  She  was  deeply  sympathetic  and  observant  Old  Moggy  was 
the  last  they  visited  that  day.  Flora  was  the  only  female  she  would 
tolerate. 

"  IVe  been  tr3rin'  to  say't  a'  night  an'  I  canna  do't ! "  she  said,  stoutly, 
as  the  ladies  entered. 

'^  You  forget  the  words,  perhaps,  dear  Moggy — *  The  Lord  gave,  and 

the  Lord  hath ' "     "  Na,  na,  I  dinna  forget  them,  but  I  canma  say 

them.*'  So  Flora  sat  down  on  a  stool,  and  gently  sought,  by  means  of 
the  Bible,  to  teach  the  old  woman  one  of  the  most  diflicalt  lessons  that 
poor  human  nature  has  got  to  learn  in  this  world  of  mingled  happiness 
and  woe. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MY  FIRST   COMMAND,  AND  HOW  IT   ENDED, 

THE  OLD  ADMIRAUS  YARN. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 


I  HAD  been  at  sea  about  five  years,  and  had  seen  some  pretty  bard 
serrioe,  when  [I  was  appointed  to  a  dashing  frigate,  the  Tiger,  on 
the  West  India  station.  Our  captain  had  never  been  accustomed  to  let 
the  grass  grow  on  his  ship's  bottom,  and  he  to<^  good  care  to  keep  that 
of  the  Tiger  pretty  clean.  Those  were  stirring  times.  England  was 
engaged  in  a  fierce  war,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  with-  the  larger  pro- 
portion  of  the  civilized  nations  in  the  world,  and  it  was  more  easy  to 
find  an  enemy  than  a  friend  wherever  we  sailed.  I  cannot  say  that  we 
had  any  complaint  to  make  with  that  state  of  thingH,  as  we  came  off 
generally  the  victors,  and  made  lots  of  prize  money.  The  moire  of  the 
latter  we  got  the  more  we  wanted,  and  we  spent  it  as  lavishly  as  if  there 
would  be  no  end  of  it  We  had  taken  several  prises,  when  we  received 
notice  that  a  large  French  privateer  was  in  those  seas,  committing  a  good 
deal  of  havoc  among  our  merchantmen.  It  is  said  that  everything  is 
fair  in  love  and  war — ^in  wai)  it  may  be  the  case  ;  in  love,  nothing  is 
fair  that  is  not  straightforward  and  honourable.  Our  captain  considered 
that  stratagem  in  war  was,  at  all  events,  allowable,  and  he  used  to  dish 
guise  the  firigate  in  so  wonderful  a  way,  that  even  we  ourselves,  at  a  little 
distance,  should  not  have  known  her.  By  this  means  many  an  unwary 
craft  fell  into  our  clutches.  One  day,  we  lay  becalmed,  with  our  seem- 
ingly black  and  worn  sails  hanging  against  the  masts,  our  ports  concealed 
by  canvas,  painted  to  represent  the  weather-beaten  sides  of  a  big  mer- 
chantman, our  yards  untrimmed  and  all  our  rigging  slack.  At  length  a 
breeze  waa  seen  coming  towards  us,  bringing  up  a  large  ship.  When  the 
stranger  was  within  a  couple  of  miles  the  wind  fell.  We  were  soon  con- 
vinced that  our  trap  was  well  baited,  for  we  saw  the  stranger  lower 
three  boats,  which  came  rapidly  towards  us.  We,  in  the  meantime, 
lowered  three  others,  well  armed  and  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  tp  pull 
off  in  chase,  when  the  enemy  should  discover  lus  mistake.     Kot,  how- 
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ever,  till  the  Frenchmen  were  close  up  to  us,  did  they  find  out  that  we 
were  not  what  we  appeared.  We  saw  by  their  gestures  of  astonishment 
that  they  suspected  all  was  not  right.  Before,  however,  they  had  time 
to  pull  round,  our  boats  were  after  them.  I  was  in  one  of  them.  We 
were  alongside  in  two  minutes — ^they  attempted  to  defend  themselves — 
they  had  better  have  been  quiet — a  few  were  knocked  overboard  and 
hauled  in  by  our  fellows,  and  all  three  boats  were  taken.  We  found 
that  we  had  got  the  captain  and  second  and  third  officers  of  the  stranger 
among  our  prisoners,  and  that  she  was  the  privateer  of  which  we  were  in 
search.  The  Frenchmen  frantically  tore  their  hair,  and  swore  terribly 
at  us  for  the  trick  we  had  played  them.  '*  Ah  !  you  perfides  Anglais, 
had  we  been  on  board  our  ship,  you  would  not  have  taken  us  so  easily ,'' 
exclaimed  the  French  captain.  "  Then,  sir,  you  are  welcome  to  go  back 
and  fight  it  out ! ''  answered  our  captain.  ''  Ah,  morbleu  non  !  ^  cried 
the  Frenchman,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "  I  know  what  sort  of 
fellows  you  are  in  this  frigate,  and  I  would  rather  stay  where  I  am  with 
a  whole  skin  than  return  to  be  riddled  by  your  shot.  If  my  ship  escapes, 
though,  do  not  blame  me."  "  Certainly  not ;  but  I  have  no  intention 
that  she  shall  escape ! "  said  our  captain,  with  a  bow,  directly  after- 
wards ordering  all  the  boats  ahead  to  tow  us  towards  the  enemy.  They 
pulled  on  till  we  got  her  well  within  range  of  our  guns,  when  the  painted 
canvas  being  cleared  away,  we  opened  fire.  In  five  minutes  she  hauled 
down  her  colours.  We  found  on  board  the  crew  of  a  large  English  West 
Indiaman,  captured  that  morning  and  supposed  not  to  be  far  off,  though 
not  in  sight.  Depend  on  it  we  whistled  with  right  good  will  for  a  breeze. 
It  came  at  length,  and  disguising  ourselves  as  before,  and  having  the 
French  ensign  over  the  English,  we  and  our  big  prize  made  sail  in  chase. 
Greatly  to  our  delight,  the  merchantman  was  seen  standing  boldly  to- 
wards us,  attracted  by  the  firing.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  French  prisoners — they  would  have  done  their  best  to 
warn  her  off  had  they  dared,  but  they  could  only  make  grimaces  at  each 
other,  and  hurl  low  muttered  curses  on  our  heads,  while  their  richly- 
laden  prize  was  recovered  by  us.  She  was  a  West  Indiaman — ^the  Diana. 
I  cannot  say  much  for  the  beauty  of  the  goddess  of  the  night,  for  she 
was  a  huge  wall-sided  ship,  capable  of  stowing  away  avast  quantity  of 
sugar  and  molasses,  articles  much  in  request  at  the  time  in  Europe.  The 
French  prize  crew  were  being  removed  when  the  captain  sent  for  me. 
My  heart  fluttered  unusually.  ^'  Mr.  Brine,  you  have  behaved  very 
well,  very  well  indeed,  since  you  joined  this  ship,  and  I  have  much 
confidence  in  you  1 "  he  began.  I  bowed  at  the  compliment — ^I  had  an 
idea  that  it  was  deserved,  though  I  did  not  say  so — I  had  done  two  or 
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three  things  to  he  proud  of,  and  I  knew  that  I  stood  well  in  the  eaptain's 
opinion,  although  I  was  not  yet  a  passed  midshipman  ;  ''  I  accordingly 
place  you  in  command  of  the  Diana,  more  willingly  than  I  should  any 
other  midshipman.     You  are  to  take  her  to  Bristol  or  Plymouth,  and 
rememher  that  she  is  of  no  small  value  to  us."      I  thanked  the  captain 
for  his  good  opinion  of  me,  but  begged  to  have  a  mate  capable  of  navi- 
gating the  ship,  should  I  fall  sick  or  lose  my  life  ;  and  I  named  Tony 
Fenwick,  another  midshipman,  my  junior,  and  a  great  chum  of  mine. 
I  had  an  old  follower,  Paul  Qott,  who  had  been  to  sea  with  my  father. 
His  name  was  short,  but  he  was  a  tall  man.     I  asked  if  he  also  might 
come.     The  captain  granted  both  my  requests,  and  allowed  me  to  pick 
out  six  other  men  for  my  crew.  I  felt  wonderfully  proud  as  I  walked  the 
deck  of  my  first  command,  and  certainly  no  two  happier  or  better  satis- 
fied midshipmen  could  be  found  than  Tony  Fenwick  and  I,  as  we  navi- 
gated the  sugar-laden  IHana  across  the  Atlantic.     We  only  wished  that 
we  could  meet  a  letter  of  marque  of  our  own  size,  which  might  attempt 
to  interfere  with  us.     What  thought  we  of  tempests  or  foes,  the  possi- 
bility of  wreck  or  recapture  1     We  both  of  us  hoped  soon  to  obtain  our 
promotion,  for  those  were  the  days  when  a  post-captain  of  nineteen  com- 
manded one  of  the  finest  fiigates  in  the  navy,  and  had  dared  •  and  done 
deeds  as  gallant  as  any  which  naval  history  can  record,  and  requiring 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  discretion,  as  well  as  bravery.     Old  heads 
were  often  worn  on  young  shoulders,  though  there  were  plenty  of  harum- 
scarum  fellows^  as  now,  who  did  no  good  to  themselves  and  much  harm 
to  others,  whenever  they  chanced  to  be  placed  in  command.     We  had 
a  fine  passage  across  the  Atlantic  — Cape  Clear  was  sighted,  and  we  ex- 
pected, in  a  few  days  at  most,  to  cany  the  Diana  safe  into  port.     Fen- 
wick had  the  first  watch  on  deck  one  morning — daylight  had  just  broke 
when  the  look-out  at  the  mast-head  shouted,  ^'  A  sail  on  the  weather- 
bow — ^a  large  ship  ! "     I  heard  Fenwick's  reply,  and  jumped  on  deck, 
for  I  always  slept  in  my  clothes,  ready  for  work.    The  stranger,  we  con- 
cluded, was  probably  an  English  cruiser.     The  Diana  was  kept  accord- 
ingly on  her  course — still,  not  free  from  suspicion,  we  narrowly  watched 
the  stranger's  movements.     I  was  looking  in  another  direction,  when  I 
heard  Tony  utter  a  loud  exclamation,  not  complimentaiy  to  the  Frendi, 
and  looking  round,  when  it  was  now  too  late  to  escape  from  her  power, 
what  was  my  annoyance  to  see  the  hated  tricolour  flying  from  the  stran- 
ger^s  peak  !  Still  neither  Tony  nor  I  had  any  thought  of  yielding  up  our 
charge  without  a  struggle.  "  She's  a  big  one  to  tackle,  and  we  shall  have 
a  squeak  for  it  at  best !  "  observed  Tony,  eyeing  the  Frenchman  with  no 
loving  glance.     All  sail  was  made,  but  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  have 
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saved  qs.      The  men  showed  their  opinion  of  what  was  to  happen  by 
slipping  down  one  by  one  below,  and  putting  on  their  best  clothes,  as 
sailors  always  do  when  they  expect  to  iall  into  any  enemy's  hands.      I 
have  known  some  do  so  when  they  expect  to  be  wrecked,  with  but  little 
prospect  of  saving  their  lives.     Now  they  had  good  reason  for  what  they 
did,  for  the  Frenchmen,  should  they  take  our  ship,  were  sure  not  to 
leave  us  more  than  we  had  on  our  backs,  even  if  so  much.   All  we  could 
do  to  escape  we  did,  but  in  vain.    Before  long,  we  found  ourselves  under 
the  guns  of  a  French  seventy-four,  the  Droits-d^-^Howme^  one  of  the 
squadron,  with  troops  on  board,  intended  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland. 
With  sad  hearts,  Tony  Fenwick,  Paul  Gott,  and  most  of  our  crew  found 
onrsdves  conveyed  on  board  our  captor,  which  soon  afterwards  made 
sail  for  France.     It  was  the  winter  season ;  the  nights  were  long,  the 
weather  tempestuous.     When  near  the  doast,  two  sail  were  seen — ^large 
ships,  supposed  to  be  Britash — ^we  devoutly  hoped  that  they  might 
prove  so.     The  Droits-de^ Homme  made  sail  to  escape  them.     Shortly 
afterwards  two  oth^  ships  were  seen  steering  so  as  to  cut  her  off  from 
the  land.     They  were  undoubtedly  enemies.    Though  surrounded,  as 
they  supposed,  by  foes,  the  Frenchmen  made  every  attempt  to  escape ; 
but  fortune  was  against  them.     "  We  caught  a  Tartar  t'other  day — the 
Moimseers  have  caught  half  a  dozen  !  "  observed  Tony,  as  we  watched 
what  was  going  on  through  one  of  the  main-deck  ports.   A  heavy  squall, 
as  he  spoke,  carried  away  the  fore  and  main-top  masts.     It  was  no  easy 
matter  for  us  to  re&ain  from  cheering  at  the  accident,  but  the  probability 
of  getting  a  clout  on  our  heads,  and  being  sent  below  for  our  patriotism, 
kept  us  silent.     "  There's  no  fear  now,  that  before  many  hours  are  over 
we  shall  be  under  our  own  flag  again,"  whispered  Tony  to  me.     **  The 
same  mishap  which  has  occurred  to  the   Frenchman  may  befall  our 
Mends,"  I  answered.     "  There  are  but  two  frigates  in  sight,  but  I  hope 
that  they  are  more  than  a  match  for  a  French  seventy-four." 

The  Frenchmen  were  so  busy  with  clearing  away  the  wreck  of  the 
masts  to  be  ready  for  their  foes,  that  no  one  thought  of  us  and  the  other 
English  prisoners  they  had  on  board.  The  gale  increased— the  sea  ran 
high— the  English  frigates  were  seen  to  be  reefing  topsails.  "  Wliy, 
they  are  not  going  to  desert  us,  I  hope  ! "  exclaimed  Tony.  "  No,  no, 
they  are  getting  under  snugger  canvas  for  more  easy  handling,  depend 
on  that,"  I  answered,  laughing;  "they  are  after  us  again— hurrah  ! " 
Before  long  the  largest  frigate  approached,  and  suddenly  hauling  np, 
fired  her  broadside,  which  would  have  proved  most  destructive,  had  not 
the  Droits-de-r Homme  hauled  up  likewise,  the  troops  which  were  posted 
on  the  upper  deck  and  poop  replying  with  a  heavy  discharge  of  muB- 
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ketiy.  FoTtonately,  perhaps,  for  us,  though  ure  did  not  consider  it  so  at 
the  time,  one  of  the  French  officers  thought  of  sending  us  to  join  the 
other  pxisonerB  in  the  cable-tier,  out  of  harm's  way.  Most  unwillingly 
we  descended,  though  we  should  have  run  a  great  chance  of  having  had 
our  heads  knocked  off  without  the  honour  and  glory,  and,  on  our  getting 
below,  found  ourselves  placed  under  guard,  in  almost  total  darkness. 
The  big  ship  rolled  and  tumbled  in  a  way  which  made  it  appear  as  if 
the  waves  alone  would  wrench  her  asunder  ;  the  great  g^uns  roared  with 
greater  frequen<7,  the  musketry  rattled,  the  shot  from  the  active  frigates 
came  crashing  on  board  and  tearing  through  the  stout  planks; 
there  was  the  tramp  of  men  bearing  their  wounded  comrades  below; 
their  shrieks  and  groans,  as  the  surgeons  attempted  in  vain  to  operate  on 
their  shattered  limbs ;  and  the  rush  of  water  which  came  through  the 
ports,  with  the  fearful  rolling  of  the  ship.  All  these  various  sounds  gave  us 
an  idea,  and  not  a  pleasant  one,  of  the  work  going  on  above  our  heads. 
Now  and  then,  too,  louder  reports  and  more  terrific  crashes  told  of  guns 
bursting,  and  masts  going  by  the  board.  Hour  after  hour  passed  by, 
and  still  the  fearful  uproar  continued.  We  prisoners  would  all  of  us 
rather  have  been  on  deck,  notwithstanding  the  more  than  possibility  of 
having  our  heads  knocked  off,  than  shut  up  in  the  dark,  bilge- water 
smelling,  stifling  hold.  "  I  say,  these  Frenchmen  fight  bravely,  but  I 
wish  that  they  would  give  in — it  would  be  wiser  in  them,  and  they 
must,  before  long,'*  observed  Fenwick,  as  he  sat  on  a  cask  by  my  side, 
kicking  his  heels  against  the  staves. 

"  All  in  good  time,''  I  answered.  ''  But  consider  that  this  ship  carries 
more  guns  than  the  two  frigates  put  together,  and  of  heavier  metal  and 
aboard  here  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  men  as  will  be  found  h^ 
tween  them.  There  will  be  a  tough  fight  before  we  get  our  liberty,  but  we 
shall  get  it^  never  fear."  While  we  were  speaking  there  was  a  cessation 
of  firing.  **  Can  she  have  struck  ?  "  was  asked  by  many  of  our  fellow- 
prisoners.  We  waited  in  breathless  suspense.  No  intimation  was  given 
to  us  of  what  had  occurred  "  The  frigates  cannot  have  given  up  the 
fi|^t,  of  that  I  am  certain,"  I  exclaimed.  ''  Maybe  they  have  just 
hauled  off  to  repair  damages,  and  will  be  at  it  again,"  suggested  Paul. 

He  was  right.  Like  the  voice  of  a  giant  awaking  out  of  sleep,  the 
big  ship's  guns  began  again  to  roar  forth,  quickly  followed  by  a  duller 
sound,  showing  that  her  enemies  were  replying  with  as  much  energy  as 
before.  For  long  the  battle  raged  furiously.  How  we  unfortunates, 
like  rats  in  a  hole  below,  longed  to  be  on  deck,  that  we  might  see  what 
was  going  forward  !  Again  there  was  a  cessation  of  firing.  What 
could  have  happened  ?     Had  the  Frenchman  struck  1     That  either  of  the 
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English  frigates  had  done  so,  of  course  none  of  us  would  believe.  It  was 
a  time  of  awful  suspense  to  us  aU.  One  thing  was  certain,  that  though 
the  battle  might  have  ceased,  the  war  of  the  elements  was  raging  more 
furiouslj  than  ever.  From  the  waj  the  ship  rolled,  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  dismasted.  Various  sounds,  the  cause  of  which  seamen  alone 
could  understand,  were  heard.  *^  I  suspects,  sir,  as  how  we're  in  shoal 
water ;  the/ve  let  go  an  anchor,"  said  Paul,  calmly,  though  he  knew 
full  well  the  peril  of  our  position.  '^  But  it  doesn't  hold,  d'je  see,  sir." 
Signal  guns  were  heard.  A  few  minutes  passed — to  most  of  us  the 
time  appeared  far  longer.  A  dull,  ominous  roaring  sound  reached  even  to 
our  ears  down  in  the  depths  of  the  ship.  "  We  are  among  the  breakers ! '' 
I  sung  out,  jumping  from  voj  seat ;  and  scarcely  were  the  words  out  of 
my  mouth  when  a  cry  was  heard  from  above,  and  words  of  compassion 
reached  our  ears.  ''  Pauvres  Anglais !  pauvres  AngliLif^  t  Montez 
bien  vites  ;  nous  sommes  tons  perdus !  "  |  The  sentinel  rushed  from  his 
post  and  we  prisoners  sprang  on  deck.  Fenwick  and  I,  with  Paul  and 
a  few  others,  stopped,  however,  to  help  the  more  weak  and  helpless,  for 
among  them  were  women  and  children,  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  early  dawn,  as  we  reached  the  deck,  revealed  a  scene  of  horror  rarely 
equalled  :  breakers  on  every  side ;  the  masts  gone ;  the  decks  slippery 
with  human  gore,  and  the  ship  driving  to  destruction.  At  a  little 
distance  lay  one  of  the  English  frigates,  the  surf  breaking  over  her — ^her 
fate  sealed.  The  other  was  observed  standing  off  from  the  Penmark 
Rocks,  which  threatened  her  with  instant  destruction.  ''  Can  she  be 
49aved  %  "  asked  Fenwick,  for,  in  spite  of  our  own  danger,  we  had  been 
intently  watching  her.  '^  If  her  sticks  stand,  and  she  is  well  handled  ; 
if  not.  Heaven  have  mercy  on  the  souls  of  all  on  board,  for  their  con- 
dition will  be  worse  than  ours  ! "  I  said,  in  a  sad  tone.  *'  The  people  in 
the  other  frigate  already  on  shore  are  badly  enough  off ;  but  the  sea  as  yet 
does  not  appear  to  break  heavily  over  her."  "  As  it  will,  howsom'dever, 
over  us,  before  the  world's  a  minute  older,"  cried  Paul ;  "  I've  been  cast 
ashore  more  than  once  with  your  honoured  father,  Mr.  Brine,  and  the 
advice  he  gave  us  was,  *  Lads,  hold  on  to  the  wreck  till  the  time  comes 
for  getting  ashore.'  He  wished  to  say,  '  Don't  let  the  sea  take  you  off 
the  wreck  if  you  can  help  it,  but  just  hold  on  till  you  see  that  you  liave 
a  fair  chance  of  setting  foot  on  land  in  safety.' '' 

This  advice  was  not  thrown  a^ay.  In  another  instant  a  terrific 
shock  was  felt ;  the  wild  seas  dashed  furiously  over  the  huge  wreck ; 
shrieks  arose  from  every  part  of  the  ship ;  horror  and  dismay  were  de- 
picted on  the  countenances  of  all  around  us.  As  the  foaming  waters 
came  rushing  over  the  decks,  many  were  swept  helplessly  away. 
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We  and  oar  men  kept  together,  holding  fast  bj  the  upper  bulwarks. 
We  could  make  out  clearly  a  village  on  shore,  and  crowds  of  people,  who 
lined  the  beach,  but  were  unable  to  render  us  any  assistance.  There  were 
no  life-boats  in  those  days — no  apparatus  for  carrying  ropes  to  a  stranded 
ship — ^boats  were  indeed  launched  by  the  hardy  fishermen,  but  were 
quickly  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  Rafts  were  built,  but  those 
who  ventured  on  them  were  swept  off  by  the  furious  seas.  Others 
tried,  by  swimming,  to  convey  a  rope  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  but  in 
vain.  Thus  the  day  closed,  and  a  night  of  horrors  commenced,  during 
which  numbers  were  washed  away.  Still  my  companions  and  I  kept 
our  posts.  All  this  time  not  a  particle  of  food  could  be  obtained,  as  the 
]iold  was  under  water.  Paul  had  observed  a  small  boat  uninjured.  He 
told  me  of  it ;  I  undertook  to  carry  a  line  safely  by  her  to  the  shore. 
Fenwick  and  Paul  agreed  to  accompany  me,  and  we  had  no  lack  of  other 
volunteers  among  our  men.  At  low  water,  we  three,  with  seven  others, 
stood  ready  to  launch  her.  We  allowed  a  heavy  sea  to  roll  by — "  Now 
in  with  her,  boys,  and  give  way,"  I  shouted.  Through  the  boiling 
cauldron  we  pulled.  None,  indeed,  but  stout-hearted  British  seamen 
could  have  made  way  in  such  troubled  waters.  Sea  upon  sea  came 
rolling  on  after  us.  On  the  summit  of  one  we  reached  the  beach.  Be- 
fore another  sea  could  follow  we  had  leaped  out  and  dragged  our  boat 
high  up  above  the  power  of  the  waters.  We  set  to  work,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  saving  the  lives  of  several  of  the  French  crew ;  but^ 
unhappily,  the  rope  parted,  and  in  vain  we  endeavoured  to  secure 
another. 

A  second  night  passed — a  third  came,  and  few  were  saved.  We 
remained  on  the  beach  to  afford  all  the  aid  in  our  power  to  those  stiU 
on  the  wreck.  What  occurred  on  board  was  not  known  to  us  till  after- 
wards. The  Frenchmen  endeavoured  to  launch  one  of  their  largest 
boats,  but  discipline  was  at  an  end.  In  vain  the  officers  ordered  the 
men  to  keep  back — ^it  was  right  that  the  sick  and  wounded  should  first 
be  removed.  No  one  obeyed  ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  crowded  into 
her.  They  shoved  off,  a  sea  rushed  on,  they  were  hid  from  view ;  the 
.shattered  boat  and  their  lifeless  corpses  alone  reached  the  shore.  Eight 
hundred  human  beings,  it  is  supposed,  had  by  this  time  perished.  Those 
few  who  now  reached  the  shore,  aided,  chiefly,  I  have  a  right  to  boast, 
by  my  party,  reported  the  dreadful  condition  of  the  remainder.  Num- 
bers were  dying  of  hunger;  the  decks  were  covered  with  corpses — 
expedients  too  horrible  to  be  believed  for  sustaining  life  had  been  pro- 
posed. A  fourth  day  came,  and  with  it  a  more  serene  sky.  The  sea 
went  down.     ''  A  sail !  a  sail ! "      A  man-of-war  brig   and  an  armed 
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cutter  appeareci  Their  boats  quickly  i4>p>roacked,  but  the  sea  still  broke 
so  violently  over  the  wreck  that  they  were  unable  to  get  alongside.  The 
famishing  survivors,  therefore,  constructed  aome  rafts,  to  be  towed  off 
by  the  boats,  but  many  of  those  who  ventured  on  them  were  swept  away 
by  the  surfl  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  were,  however,  conveyed  on 
board  the  brig  that  evening,  leaving  still  nearly  four  hundred  human 
beings  on  the  wredk,  to  endure  a  sixth  night  of  horrors.  The  sufferings 
of  many  were  more  than  human  endurance  could  sustain,  and  next 
morning,  when  the  men-of-war's  boats  returned,  half  of  the  hapless 
beings  were  found  dead.  We,  meantime,  when  our  services  could  be  of 
no  further  avail,  found  ourselves,  being  in  an  enemy's  country,  marched 
off  as  prisoners;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  kindness  by  the  French.  The  spot  where  the  wreck  occurred 
was,  we  found,  th«  Bay  of  Audierne,  and  the  town  near  it  that  of  Plou- 
zenec.  Here  we  met  part  of  the  c^Scers  and  crew  of  the  British  thirty* 
six-gun  frigate,  Amaeon^  which  had  been  wrecked  with  us.  Her  whole 
ship's  company  (six  men  only  excepted,  who  had  stolen  the  cutter  and 
were  drowned)  had,  by  means  of  rafta^  landed  in  safety  by  nine  a.m.  of 
the  morning  the  fiigate  went  on  shore.  This  might  have  been  partly 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  ship,  but  more  particularly  to  the  admirable 
discipline  maintained  on  board.  We  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  other  fri- 
gate, which  was  the  Inde/aUgabley  of  forty-four  guns.  Captain  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,  had  escaped  the  danger  which  threatened  her.  Fenwick  and  I 
were  sighing  over  the  prospect  of  our  expected  captivity  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  our  hopes  of  promotion,  when  the  captain  of  the  French  ship, 
who  had  been  among  the  last  to  leave  the  wreck,  sent  for  u%  and  compli- 
menting us  on  our  behaviour,  assured  us,  that  as  we  had  been  fellow-suf- 
ferers with  him  and  his  people,  we  and  our  men  might  rely  on  being 
liberated  without  delay.  To  our  great  joy  we  and  our  companions  were 
shortly  afterwards  placed  on  board  a  cartel,  and  sent  to  £ng]and  without 
ransom  or  exchange— an  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  French 
worthy  of  note. 
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STRAY    NOTES    ON    CRICKET. 


BOWLING. 

1HATE  read  in  a  manual  of  cricket  that  there  are  four  styles  of 
bowling,  and  Felix,  I  believe,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Bat, 
states  that  there  are  five  modes,  all  of  which  are  in  general  use.  For 
the  present  purpose,  however,  I  think  it  will  be  suf&cieut  if  I  confine 
mj  remarks  to  two  styles. 

1.  Round-arm  Bowling. 

2.  Underhand  Bowling. 

The  former  is  an  innovation  upon  the  latter,  and,  like  all  improve- 
ments, met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition  at  first,  since  it  was  more 
difficult  to  play,  and  made  the  innings  shorter.  Now,  however,  the 
batting  seems  to  have  obtained  as  much  mastery  over  the  round-aim 
bowling,  as  before  it  had  over  the  underhand,  and  it  is  even  probable 
that  in  a  few  years  a  new  style  will  be  introduced,  in  order  to  decrease 
the  inordinate  length  which  innings  assume  now-a-days. 

The  following  hints  apply  to  the  roimd-arm  bowling. 

The  ball  should  be  held  with  the  fingers  across  the  seams,  as  this 
occasionally  makes  the  ball  twist,  and  renders  the  defence  of  the 
batsman  a  matter  of  more  difficulty.  Many  bowlers,  however,  can 
never  get  what  is  technically  called  "  a  twist  on,"  whereas  others,  alter 
an  hour's  practice,  can  manage  to  make  the  ball  twist  in  aiiy  direction 
they  please. 

It  is  also  important  to  take  a  run  of  a  few  yards,  increasiDg  the 
distance  in  proportion  to  the  pace.  This  allows  the  bowler  to  get  his 
arm  into  swing,  and  increases  the  impetus  with  which  the  ball  is 
delivered. 

The  bowler  should  always  stand  with  his  body  well  towards  the 
other  wicket.  I  have  seen  a  man  run  almost  round  the  wicket  and 
deliver  the  ball  without  looking  at  the  stumps  he  is  supposed  to  aim  at. 
Long  practice  had  enabled  him  to  bowl  pretty  well,  but  the  absurdity 
of  his  position  was  so  apparent  that  it  provoked  a  laugh  from  all  who 
saw  it. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  a  bowler  shoidd  always 
deliver  the  same  style  of  ball.     Many  a  wicket  (paradoxical  as  it  may 
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seem)  falls  firom  a  ball  that  is  not  straight.  A  batsman  who  has  had  a 
hit  to  leg  for  four,  becomes  at  once  anxious  to  get  another.  Very  often, 
if  a  bowler  pitches  the  ball  in  a  different  manner,  the  batsman 
endeavours  to  give  another  specimen  of  his  favourite  hit,  and  equally 
often  loses  his  wicket.  Practise,  therefore,  change  of  pace  and  pitch,  as 
catches  are  almost  sure  at  some  time  to  be  the  result. 

N3rren,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  cricket,  speaks  of  this  plan  in 
the  following  manner  ; — 

''  When  it  is  difficult  to  part  two  batsmen,  and  either  of  them  has  a 
favourite  hit,  I  have  oft^n  succeeded  in  getting  him  out  by  opening  the 
field  where  his  hit  is  placed,  at  the  same  time  hinting  to  the  bowler  to 
give  him  a  different  style  of  ball.  This,  with  the  opening  of  the  field, 
has  tempted  him  to  plant  his  favourite  hit,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  do  so, 
he  has  not  unfrequently  committed  an  error  fatal  to  him.'' 

In  writing  of  round^arm  bowling,  let  me  recommend  young  bowlers 
to  practise  bowling  over  the  wicket  in  preference  to  what  is  usually 
termed  round  or  outside  it.  The  foimer  plan  is  the  only  mode  that 
necessitates  straight  bowling,  since,  from  the  position  of  the  arm,  the 
ball  may  be  straight  all  the  way,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  ball  must 
come  in  from  the  leg  side.  Again,  it  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  late 
discussion  about  leg  before  wicket,  many  of  the  best  judges  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  batsman  could  not  be  given  out  1.  b.w.,  unless  the 
ball  was  delivered  over  the  wicket.  To  these  advantages  may  be  added 
the  fjBtct  that  a  much  better  view  of  the  opponent's  stumps  can  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  distance  is  also  shoiter  than  from  the  outside  of 
the  wicket. 

Among  the  most  common  faults  of  young  players,  may  be  cited  a 
habit  of  not  pitching  the  ball  far  enough.  This  is  mainly  owing  to 
a  want  of  power  in  the  arms,  but  still  a  little  careful  practice  will  coo- 
idderably  assist  the  player.  Those  nice  specimeps  of  bowling  known  as 
bailers,  when  the  bail  is  knocked  off,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  ball 
that  is  well  pitched  up.  Shooters,  also,  are  the  result  of  balls  that 
touch  the  ground  near  the  wicket.  I  may  also  add  that  a  ball  that  is 
pitched  short  is  easy  to  play,  since  it  can  be  seen  well,  and  its  coming  in 
contact  with  the  ground  deadens  its  force  and  checks  its  speed. 

Another  practice  which  is  often  condemned,  is  a  habit  of  bowling 
fast.  Now,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  &st  bowling  is  the 
most  difficult  to  play,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  the  fact  that  ouc  fiurtest 
bowlers  bj  no  means  take  the  most  wickets,  excepting  Jackson,  whose 
bowling,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  successful  as  it  was  at  one  time. 
Fast  bowling  does  not  so  i-eadily  allow  accuracy  of  pitch  as  a  slowei* 
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style;  besides,  «  fiut  bowler  soon  gete  tsred,  tben  bowls  looflelj,  md  then 
gets  taken  oE  Those  tips  (for  they  are  nothing  else)  to  the  slips  for 
four  or  five,  are  more  the  result  of  the  bowler  than  the  batsman.  Let 
me,  therefore,  earnestly  reeommend  young  bowlers  to  begin  bowling 
slowly,  and  to  increase  their  pace  as  they  grow  older  and  stronger. 
Many  a  promising  bowler  has  been  irretrievably  spoilt  by  begmning  to 
bowl  too  fast  for  his  strength,  and  finding  in  a  short  time  that  be  has 
no  style  at  all,  and  that  the  fruit  of  his  labour  is  principaUy  found  in 
the  number  of  byes  scored  off  him. 

Particttlar  care  must  also  be  taken  to  avoid  bowling  over  the  shoulder. 
There  will  probably,  in  a  short  time,  be  some  more  stringent  rule  than 
at  present  exists  with  regard  to  law  10,  and  then  many  of  the  most 
successful  bowlers  will  find  their  occupation  gone;  besides,  as  the 
no-balling  of  a  bowler  by  an  umpire  usually  causes  the  greatest 
unpleasantness  in  a  match,  spoiling  the  amicable  ^ling  which  almost 
invariably  exists  in  the  crioket-field,  it  is  much  better  to  ovoid  the  head 
and  front  of  the  offending,  by  practising  the  best  means  to  prevent  the 
arm  getting  over  the  shoulder.  I  recollect  at  school  a  big  sturdy 
fellow,  who,  not  content  with  bowling  over  his  shoulder,  delivered 
the  ball  always  as  fast  as  he  could.  His  bowling,  however  (as  might  be 
expected),  was  so  loose  that  his  services  were  never  called  into  requisi- 
tion at  a  match,  but  at  practice  he  occasionally  handled  the  ball,  much 
to  the  dread  of  the  batsman  he  opposed.  One  day  he  was  bowling 
against  the  present  writer  in  his  usual  headstrong  style,  and  actually 
sent  a  ball  right  over  the  wicket-keeper  s  head  into  longs  top's  hands. 
This  naturally  frightened  me,  as  I  thought  it  just  possible  that  the  next 
might  hit  me  on  the  chest.  A  narrow  escape  I  had,  for  the  very  next 
was  pitched  so  high,  that,  had  I  not  quickly  dropped  on  the  ground,  it 
would  have  hit  me  on  the  head  with  such  force  as  probably  to  stop 
cricket  with  me  for  ever. 

My  remarks  on  underhand  bowUng,  or  slows,  must  necessarily  be 
brief.  That  good  slows  are  effective,  particularly  against-  county  twenty- 
twos,  is  proved  by  the  analysis  of  K. .  C.  Tinley's  bowling,  and  the 
destructive  power  of  Mr.  V.  E.  Walker's  slows  is  well-known  to  most 
of  those  who  have  played  against  him. 

It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  begin  with  a  fast  bowler  at  one  end  and 
slows  at  the  other.  The  change  of  pace  and  delivery  is  very  puzzling  to 
the  batsman,  who  is  compelled  to  play  the  two  styles  in  a  different  plaiu 
If^  however,  a  slow  bowler  is  hit  about  much,  he  should  be  changed  at 
once,  as  the  hits  from  slows  generally  add  up  quicker  than  those  from 
round-arm. 
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If  change  of  pitch  is  advantageous  in  the  svift  bowling,  it  is  the  very 
sonl  of  slows.  Fall  pitches,  leg  balls,  off  balls,  shooters,  all  styles,  and 
forms  should  be  allowed  full  play.  The  bowler,  too,  must  dodge  about, 
and  make  himself  an  extra  field,  going  wherever  he  imagines  the  ball 
will  be  hit.  In  writing  about  slows,  I  cannot  pass  unmentioned  the 
great  advantage  derived  from  making  a  ball  twist  in  from  the  leg.  It 
is  always  understood  that  the  leg  stump  is  the  hardest  to  defend,  and 
consequently  the  best  to  attack. 

A  slow  ball  is  pitched  a  little  wide  of  the  leg,  the  batsman  runs  away 
from  his  guard,  and,  in  his  imagination,  sees  the  ball  hit  to  square  leg 
for  four.  In  reality,  however,  he  finds  his  off-stump  knocked  down  by 
this  same  leg-ball  at  which,  in  his  ignorance,  he  struck  too  soon,  and 
found  that  it  hit  his  stump  before  he  could  be  back  to  scop  it. 

The  positions  of  the  field  may  be  varied  accoi-ding  to  the  opinion  of 
the  bowler.  One  of  the  most  practical  attitudes  for  slows  is  given  on 
page  44  of  my  hand-book,  to  which,  aa  well  as  for  further  advice  upon 
this  subject,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 


NOTK 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  Committee  of  the  Marylebone  Cricket 
Club  has  held  a  Meeting,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  a  proposed 
alteration  in  Law  10.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  is,  that  the 
portion  of  the  Rule  which  refers  to  raising  the  arm  above  the  shoulder  is 
done  away  with,  and  the  Rule  itself  now  reads  as  follows : — '^  The  ball 
shall  be  bowled ;  if  thrown  or  jerked,  the  umpii^e  shall  call  '  no  ball.' '' 
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BY  AMELIA    B.    EDWARDS. 

{GonUmiedJrom  page  338.) 


AT  this  thought  I  ran  on  again,  breathless,  but  very  angry.  As  I 
drew  nearer,  however,  my  anger  gave  place  to  a  kind  of  terrified 
bewilderment  I  hesitated — ran  forward  again — stood  still — trembled — 
could  not  believe  the  evidence  of  my  eyes ;  for  at  every  step  the  aspect 
of  the  Mary-Jane  grew  more  strange  and  startling. 

She  was  lying  high  and   dry  upon  the  beach a  wreck !     Her 

shrouds  were  hanging  in  shreds ;  her  hull  was  clustered  thick  with  bar- 
nacles ;  her  sails  were  white  with  mould ;  her  anchor,  broken,  and 
covered  with  rust^  lay  some  yards  off,  half  buried  in  the  sancL  Could 
she  be  the  same  little  schooner  that  I  had  left  only  yesterday,  as  trim 
and  stout  as  when  she  was  turned  out  of  the  builder's  yard )  Was  that 
indeed  her  name  still  visible  in  letters  half  effaced  )  Was  I  mad  or 
dreaming  % 

I  had  now  come  up  close  under  her  bulwarks.  I  walked  slowly  round 
and  round  her,  three  or  four  times,  quite  dumb  and  stupefied.  It  was 
impossible  that  she  could  be  the  same  ship.  Her  build,  her  size,  her 
name,  it  is  true,  seemed  precisely  those  of  my  little  schooner  j  but  com- 
mon sense  and  the  testimony  of  my  own  reason  forbade  me  to  believe 
that  twenty-four  hours  could  have  done  the  work  of  twenty-four  years. 
Here  was  a  vessel  that  had  been  deserted  for  perhaps  a  quaiter  of  a 
century,  and  had  rotted  where  it  lay.  It  was  a  coincidence — a  strange, 
dramatic,  incredible  coincidence — nothing  more. 

I  looked  round  for  some  means  of  clambering  on  board  this  ruin,  and 
succeeded  in  finding  the  end  of  a  broken  chain.  It  hung  rather  short, 
but  I  caught  it  by  a  leap,  and  hauled  myself  up,  hand  over  hand.  In 
another  moment  I  stood  upon  her  deck.  The  timbers  of  that  deck  were 
all  gaping  and  rotten,  and  oveigrown  with  rank  fungi.  A  sea-bird  had 
built  its  nest  in  the  bionacle :  some  smaller  nests,  deserted  and  gone  to 
wreck  like  the  ship  herself,  dung  to  the  rotten  shrouds.  One  boat  yet 
hung  in  its  place,  by  ropes  that  looked  as  if  a  touch  would  break  them 
to  tinder.     The  other  boat — just  precisely  the  small  one  which  would 
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have  been  missing  if  this  were  indeed  all  that  remained  of  the  Mary- 
Jane — was  gone  from  its  moorings. 

Curiosity,  and  something  deeper  than  mere  curiosity,  took  me  down 
the  crazy  stairs,  and  into  the  captain's  cabin.  It  was  a  foot  deep  in 
water,  and  all  the  furniture  was  rotting  away.  The  table  yet  he]d  to- 
gether, though  spotted  all  over  with  white  mould;  the  chairs  had  fallen 
to  pieces,  and  were  lying  in  the  water ;  the  paper  was  hanging  in  black 
rags  from  the  walls,  and  the  presses  looked  ready  to  fall  on  the  head  of 
anyone  who  should  venture  to  approach  them. 

I  looked  round,  amazed,  upon  this  scene  of  desolation.  Strange! 
Dilapidated  and  disfigured  as  the  place  was,  it  yet  bore  a  weird  and 
unaccountable  resemblance  to  my  own  cabin  on  board  the  Mary-Jane. 
My  wardrobe  stood  in  that  comer  of  the  cabin,  just  as  this  did ;  my 
berth  occupied  the  recess  beside  the  stove,  just  as  this  did ;  my  table 
stood  in  the  same  spot,  under  the  window,  just  as  this  did.  I  could  not 
comprehend  it ! 

I  turned  to  the  table  and  tried  the  drawers,  but  the  lodes  were  rustf, 
and  the  wood  had  swollen  with  the  damp,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  I  broke  away  the  surroundii^  woodwork,  and 
wrenched  them  out.  They  were  filled  with  mildewed  parchments,  bun- 
dles of  letters,  pens,  account>books,  and  such  other  trifles.  In  one  comer 
lay  a  mouldy  looking-glass  in  a  sliding  cover.  I  recognised  the  little 
thing  at  once — recognised  it  undeniably,  positively.  It  had  been  given 
to  me  by  my  mother  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  had  never  parted  from  it 
I  snatched  it  up  with  a  hand  that  trembled  as  if  I  had  the  ague.  I 
caught  sight  of  my  own  face  reflected  upon  its  scarred  surface. 

To  my  terror,  I  saw  that  my  beard  and  hair  were  no  longer  chestnut 
brown,  but  almost  white.  The  glass  fell  from  my  grasp,  and  was  shat- 
tered to  fragments  upon  the  wet  floor.  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  spdl 
was  upon  me  1  What  had  happened  to  me  Y  What  strange  calamity 
had  be&llen  my  ship  9  Where  were  my  crew  ?  Grey — grey  and  old  in 
one  short  day  and  night !  My  ship  a  ruin,  my  youth  a  dream,  myself 
the  sport  of  some  mysterious  destiny,  the  like  of  which  no  man  had  ever 
known  before  ! 

I  gathered  the  papers  together  from  the  table  drawers,  and  staggered 
up  on  deck  with  them  like  a  drunken  man.  There  I  sat  down,  stupefied, 
not  knowing  what  to  think  or  do.  A  frightful  gulf  seemed  to  lie  between 
me  and  the  past.  Yesterday  I  was  young — ^yesterday  1  left  my  ship, 
with  hope  in  my  heart,  and  brown  locks  upon  my  head ;  to-day,  I  am  a 
middle-aged  man — to-day,  I  find  my  ship  rotting  on  a  desolate  beach,  the 
hair  white  upon  my  brow,  and  the  future  all  a  blank  !     Mechanically,  I 
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untied  one  of  the  packets  of  letters.  The  outer  ones  were  so  discoloured 
that  no  writing  remained  visible  upon  them.  They  were  mei*e  folds  of 
damp  brown  tinder,  andfell  to  shreds  as  I  unfolded  them.  Only  two,  which 
lay  protected  in  the  middle  of  the  packet,  were  yet  legible.  I  opened 
them.  One  was  from  my  mother,  the  other  from  Bessie  Robinson.  I  re- 
membered so  well  when  I  read  them  last.  It  was  the  evening  before  that 
misty  night  when  I  met  Ihe  AdveifUure  with  her  cargo  of  gold  and  jewels. 
Fatal  night ! .accursed  ship!  accursed  and  thrice-accursed  wealth  that 
had  tempted  me  from  my  duty,  and  dragged  me  to  destruction. 

I  read  the  letters  through — at  least,  all  that  was  legible  of  them — ^and 
my  tears  fell  fast  the  while.  When  I  had  read  them  a  second  time,  I 
fell  upon  my  knees  and  prayed  to  €rod  to  deliver  me.  After  this,  I  felt 
somewhat  calmer,  and  having  laid  the  papers  carefully  aside,  began  to 
think  what  I  should  do  to  escape  from  my  captivity. 

My  first  thought  was  of  my  crew.  The  men  did  not  seem  to  have 
abandoned  the  Mary- Jane,  Everything  on  board,  so  fecc  as  I  could  per- 
ceive, though  rotting  away,  was  untouched.  There  were  no  signs  of 
plimder,  neither  had  they  taken  the  ship's  last  boat,  in  any  attempt  to 
put  to  sea  on  their  own  account.  I  looked  down  into  the  hold,  and  saw 
the  great  packing-cases  lying  half  under  water,  apparently  undisturbed 
since  the  hour  when  I  left  the  vessel.  Surely,  then,  the  men  must  have 
landed  and  gone  up  the  island.  In  that  case,  where  were  they  Y  How 
long  had  they  been  gone  ?  What  time  had  gone  by  since  we  parted  Y 
Was  it  poesible  that  they  could  be  all  lost — or  dead  ?  Was  I  absolutely 
and  utterly  alone  in  this  unknown  island ;  and  was  it  my  fate  to  live  and 
die  here,  like  a  dog  t  Alas,  alas  !  of  what  use  were  diamonds  and  gold 
to  me,  if  this  were  the  price  at  which  I  was  to  purchase  them  1 

With  these  bitter  reflections  pressing  on  my  mind,  I  roused  myself  by 
a  great  effort,  and  resolved  that  my  first  step  should  be  to  institute  a 
thorough  search  for  my  men  along  the  coast.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  find  myself  some  place  of  temporary  habitation, 
either  in  the  wreck  or  on  the  shore,  to  which  I  could  retire  at  night ;  also 
that  I  should  lay  up  a  store  of  provisions  for  my  daily  use.  I  likewise  de- 
termined to  set  up  some  kind  of  signals,  here  and  there,  along  the  cliffs,  to 
guide  the  men  to  me,  if  they  were  yet  wandering  about  the  island.  My 
bundle  of  jewels,  too,  needed  to  be  placed  in  a  secure  spot,  lest  any 
strange  ship  should  find  its  way  into  the  bay,  and  other  treasuro^eekers 
lay  hands  upon  it.  I  looked  round  about  me  at  the  rotting  timbers  and 
the  leaky  cabin,  and  shuddered  at  the  notion  of  passing  a  night  on  board 
the  Mary-Jane,  The  ship  looked  as  if  it  must  be  phantom  haunted.  It 
was,  at  aU  events,  too  remarkable  an  object  to  be  a  secure  storehouse 
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for  my  treasures,  in  case  of  the  arrival  of  strangers.  It  was  the 
first  place  they  would  ransack.  Altogether,  I  felt  it  would  be  safer  and 
pleasanter  to  stow  myself  and  my  jewels  in  some  cayem  along  the  clifis. 
I  had  seen  plenty  on  my  way,  and  I  determined  to  set  off  at  once  in 
search  of  what  I  wanted.  So  I  went  down  again  into  the  cabin  to  look 
for  some  weapon  to  carry  with  me,  and  having  found  a  rusty  marling- 
spike  and  cutlass  still  hanging  where  I  had  left?  them  behind  the  door, 
thrust  them  into  my  belt»  slung  my  bundle  over  my  shoulder,  let  myself 
down  over  the  ship's  side,  and  started  for  a  walk  under  the  clifiGa.  I  had 
not  gone  far  before  I  found  just  the  spot  I  wanted.  It  was  a  deep 
cavern,  about  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  beach,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  almost  hidden  by  an  angle  of  rock,  and  was  quite  invisible  from  some 
little  distance.  The  inside  of  the  cave  was  smooth,  and  carpeted  with 
soft  white  sand.  The  wails  were  dry,  and  tapestried  here  and  there 
with  velvety  lichens.  In  short,  it  was  precisely  such  a  retreat  as  best 
accorded  with  my  present  purposes.  I  took  possession  of  it  at  once, 
by  stowing  away  my  bundle  of  jewels  on  a  sort  of  natural  shelf  at  the 
remotest  end  of  the  cave.  I  then  traced  a  great  cross  in  the  sand  before 
the  entrance,  that  I  might  find  my  lodging  again  without  dif&culty,  and 
went  out  to  seek  something  in  the  shape  of  food  and  firewood. 

The  first  easy  path  up  the  face  of  the  clifis  brought  me  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  palm  forests.  I  climbed  the  nearest  tree,  and  flung 
down  about  twenty  nuts.  They  were  by  no  means  such  fine  fruits  as 
those  farther  in  amid  the  woods ;  but  I  had  taken  a  kind  of  superstitious 
horror  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  had  no  mind  now  to  venture 
one  step  farther  than  was  necessary.  I  then  carried  my  nuts  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  and  rolled  them  over.  By  these  means,  I  saved  myself 
the  labour  of  carrying  them  down,  and  had  only  to  pick  them  up  from 
the  beach,  and  store  them  in  the  cave,  close  under  the  shelf  where  I  had 
hidden  my  jewels.  By  this  time,  in  spite  of  my  trouble,  I  was  very 
hungry ;  but  the  sun  was  bending  westward,  and  I  was  anxious  to  make 
another  excursion  to  the  ship  before  nightfall ;  so  I  promised  myself 
that  I  would  dine  and  sup  together  by-and-by,  and  so  proceeded  once 
more  in  the  direction  of  the  Mary-Jcme. 

What  I  wanted  now  was,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  them,  a  couple  of 
blankets,  a  hatchet  to  break  up  my  cocoa-nuts,  a  bottle  of  some  kind 
of  spirits,  and  a  piece  of  tarpauling  to  hang  at  night  before  the  entrance 
to  my  cavern.  I  hauled  myself  up  again  by  the  cable-chain,  and  went 
down  into  the  cabin.  I  found  my  bed  a  mere  shelf-ful  of  rotten  niga. 
If  I  hoped  to  find  blankets  anywhere,  it  must  be  among  the  ship's  stores^ 
in  some  place  more  protected  from  the  damp.     I  forced  open  a  locker  in 
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wMch  I  used  to  keep  spirits.  Here  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
two  unopened  cases  of  fine  French  brandy,  apparently  quite  unspoiled. 
These  I  at  once  carried  upon  deck,  and  then  let  myself  down  into 
the  hold.  There  I  found  several  pieces  of  tolerably  sound  tarpauling, 
and  some  packing-cases  on  the  top,  which  seemed  comparatively  dry. 
One  of  these,  which  I  knew  by  the  marks  yet  visible  on  the  cover  ought 
to  contain  many  valuable  necessaries,  I  prized  open  with  my  marling- 
spike,  and  found  filled  with  blankets,  rugs,  and  other  woollen  goods. 
They  were  damp,  and  spotted  with  mildew,  but  not  rotten.  I  made 
two  great  bundles  of  the  best  that  I  could  find,  and  laid  them  be^de  the 
spirit-cases,  on  the  deck.  Searching  still  farther,  I  came  upon  a  box  of 
carpenter's  tools,  an  old  hom-lantem  with  about  an  inch  of  candle  left 
in  it,  a  small  chopper,  and  a  bag  of  rusty  nails.  There  were  plenty  of 
barrels  of  ship's  biscuits,  pork,  gunpowder,  and  flour  in  sight ;  but  as 
they  were  all  more  or  less  immersed  in  water,  I  knew  it  would  be  mere 
waste  of  time  to  inspect  their  contents.  Besides,  the  sun  was  now 
declining  fast,  and  I  was  anxious  to  carry  all  that  I  could  to  my  cavern 
before  the  sudden  tropical  night  should  come. 

I  then  made  three  loads  of  my  blankets,  tarpaulings,  spirit-cases, 
tools,  and  so  forth,  lowered  them  over  the  ship's  sides  one  by  one,  and 
in  three  journeys  conveyed  them  all  to  my  cave  before  sunset,  and  had 
yet  time  to  transport  thither  some  large  pieces  of  timber,  the  fragments 
probably  of  former  wrecks,  which  were  lying  strewn  about  the  beach. 
"With  these  I  made  a  good  fire  which  lighted  up  the  inside  of  my 
dwelling,  and  enabled  me  to  make  myself  quite  comfortable  for  the 
night.  To  spread  a  warm  bed  of  rugs  and  blankets,  to  nail  up  a  large 
tarpauling  before  my  door,  and  to  make  an  excellent  supper  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  cocoa-milk,  and  a  little  brandy,  were  the  occupations  of  my 
evening.  As  my  fire  began  to  bum  low,  I  wrapped  myself  in  my 
blankets,  murmured  a  short  prayer  for  safety  and  forgiveness,  and  fell 
sound  asleep. 

I  woke  next  morning  with  the  sunrise,  and  started  directly  after  break- 
fest  upon  my  first  expedition  in  search  of  the  crew  of  the  Mary-Jane, 
All  that  day  I  travelled  along  the  margin  of  the  bay  in  a  north-west 
and  westerly  direction,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  pile  up  a  little 
cairn  of  loose  stones  that  might  serve  as  a  signal.  I  returned  to  my  cavern 
at  dusk,  having  seen  no  sign  of  human  footsteps  or  human  habitation  in 
any  direction,  and  having  walked,  first  and  last,  a  good  twenty  miles  at 
the  least.  This  time  I  brought  home  some  more  firewood,  and  about 
half  a  bushel  of  mussels  which  I  had  found  clustered  on  the  low  rocks 
by  the  sea.     I  ate  the  mussels  uncooked  for  my  supper,  and,  having 
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a  £Eunoas  appetite,    thought   it  the  most  delicious  diah  I  had  ever 
tasted. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next  again,  and  for  many  days  after  that,  I 
persevered  in  my  search,  trying  first  north,  and  then  eajit  and  south, 
and  finding  no  trace  of  my  crew.  Wherever  I  went,  I  raised  caiins 
along  the  beach  and  on  the  edges  of  the  clifi&i,  and  once  or  twice  even 
laboured  to  carry  up  a  piece  of  broken  mast  and  a  scrap  of  ragged 
canvas  to  some  little  headland,  and  so  raised  a  kind  of  humble  flagstafi^ 
where  I  thought  it  might  be  seen  conspicuously  from  either  sea  or  shores 
I  often  stopped  in  these  voluntary  tasks,  to  sit  down  and  shed  a  torrent 
of  bitter  tears,  and  lament  my  lonely  fate.  At  night  I  amused  myself 
by  shaping  my  oocoa  shells  into  drinking-cups  and  basins,  and  fitting  up 
my  cave  with  shelves  and  other  little  conveniences.  I  contrived,  too, 
to  vary  my  diet  with  cockles,  mussels,  and  occasionally  a  young  turtle, 
when  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one  on  the  beach.  These  I  ate  some- 
times boiled  and  sometimes  roasted  ;  and  as  I  grew  very  weary  of  so 
much  cocoa-mUk,  I  brought  a  leathern  bucket  from  the  wreck,  and  used 
to  fetch  myself  fresh  water  from  a  spring  about  half  a  mUe  from  home. 
I  likewise  searched  out  a  kettle,  a  couple  of  hatchets,  a  pea-jacket  but 
little  the  worse  for  damp,  two  or  three  pairs  of  shoes,  a  chest  containing 
some  uninjured  stores  of  sugar  and  spices,  some  more  cases  of  wine  and 
spirits,  and  various  other  articles,  all  of  which  contributed  essentially  to 
my  comfort.  I  also  found  one  or  two  Bibles ;  but  these  were  so  much 
spoiled  that  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  leaves  were  legible  in  eacL 
As  these  were  not,  however,  the  same  in  each  book,  I  found  I  had 
between  seventy  and  eighty  readable  leaves— in  all,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  pages  printed  in  double  colimins ;  the  perusal  and  posses- 
sion of  which  proved  a  great  blessing  to  me  in  my.  lonely  situation,  and 
gave  me  strength,  many  and  many  a  time,  to  bear  my  trial  with 
fortitude,  when  I  should  otherwise  have  sunk  into  utter  despair. 

Thus  a  long  time  passed.  «I  took  no  regular  account  of  the  weeks  ; 
but  perhaps  as  many  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  may  have  gone  by  in  this 
manner.  I  devoted  at  first  every  day,  then  about  four  days,  and  at  last 
not  more  than  one  or  two  days  in  each  week,  to  the  prosecution  of  my 
apparently  hopeless  search.  At  last  I  found  that  I  had  explored  all 
that  part  of  the  island  which  lay  immediately  around  my  cavern  for  a 
distance  of  at  least  twelve  mUes  in  all  directions.  I  could  now  do  no 
more,  unless  I  shifted  the  centre  of  my  observations,  or  undertook  a 
regular  tour  of  the  coast.  After  some  deliberation  I  decided  upon  the 
latter  course,  and  having  furnished  myself  with  a  flask  of  brandy,  a 
blanket  tightly  strapped  up  like  a  soldier's  knapsack,  a  hatchet^  cutlass. 
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oompasSy  telescope,  tinder-box,  and  stafl^  started  one  morning  Yq>on  my 
journey. 

It  was  now,  as  nearly  as  I  oould  judge,  about  the  first  week  in  April, 
and  the  weather  was  enchantingly  beautiful  My  route,  for  the  first 
day,  lay  along  the  same  path  that  I  had  already  trodden  once  or  twice, 
up  the  north  side  of  the  great  bay.  When  I  wanted  food,  I  gathered 
some  cocoa-nuts  from  the  adjacent  woods,  and  at  night  I  slept  in  a 
cavern  very  much  like  the  one  which  I  now  called  my  ^^  home.''  The 
next  day  I  pursued  the  same  direction,  and  provided  myself  with  food 
and  shelter  after  the  same  fashion.  On  the  third  day,  I  came  to  a  point 
where  the  cli£&  receded  from  the  sea-board,  and  a  broad  tract  of  grass- 
land came  down  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  beach.  This  being  the  case, 
I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  shell-fish  and  such  berries  as  I  could 
find,  for  my  daily  food.  This  made  me  somewhat  anxious  for  the 
future ;  for  I  foresaw  that  if  the  palm  forests  were  to  fail  me  for  many 
days  together,  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  my  design,  and  return 
home  with  my  doubts  yet  unresolved.  However,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  persevere  as  long  as  possible ;  and,  having  walked  till  nearly  night- 
fidly  supped  on  such  fare  as  I  could  pick  up  from  the  beach  and  the 
bushes,  and  slept  in  the  open  air,  with  only  the  deep  grass  for  my  couch 
and  the  stars  for  my  canopy. 

On  the  fourth  day  I  pursued  the  same  course,  with  the  savannah 
still  bordering  the  shore,  and  on  the  fifth  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing the  palms,  and  some  other  trees,  again  fringing  the  beach  ;  some- 
times in  clumps  or  plantations,  sometimes  scattered  here  and  there  on 
rising  knolls,  Uke  the  trees  in  a  well-arranged  English  park.  Among 
these,  to  my  great  joy  and  refreshment^  I  foimd  several  fine  bread-trees 
and  some  wild  sugar-tcanes ;  and  towards  the  afternoon  came  upon  a 
delicious  spring  of  fresh  water,  which  bubbled  up  from  the  midst  of  a 
natural  reservoir,  and  flowed  away  among  the  deep  grasses  in  a  little 
channel  ahnost  hidden  by  flowers  and  wild  plants.  In  this  charming 
spot  I  determined  to  stay  for  the  remainder  of  that  day ;  for  I  was 
weary,  and  in  need  of  repose.  So  I  lay  down  beside  the  spring ;  feasted 
on  bread-fruit  and  sugar-cane  juice  ;  bathed  my  face  and  hands  in  the 
cool  spring ;  and  enjoyed  some  hours  of  delicious  rest.  At  nightfall, 
I  crept  into  a  Uttle  nook  amid  a  clump  of  spreading  trees,  and  slept 
profoundly. 

The  next  morning  I  awoke,  as  usual,  with  the  sunrise.  I  had  been 
thinking  the  evening  before  that  this  would  be  the  pleasantest  spot  in 
which  to  pitch  my  tent  for  the  summer,  should  nothing  more  hopeful 
turn  up  ;  and  I  now  resolved,  before  resuming  my  journey,  to  recon- 
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noitre  the  little  oasis,  and  fix  upon  some  site  where  I  might  command 
a  good  view  of  the  sea,  and  yet  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  trees 
and  the  grass.  A  green  hill,  snrmomited  by  a  crown  of  palms  and 
other  trees,  and  lying  about  half  a  mile  from  the  water-line,  looked 
as  if  it  might  exactly  present  the  advantages  I  sought.  I  went  up 
to  it,  in  the  clear,  cool  air  of  the  early  morning ;  brushing  the  dew 
from  the  grass  as  I  strode  along,  and  feeling  quite  reinvigorated  by  my 
nighfs  rest.  As  I  mounted  the  little  hill,  a  new  prospect  began  opening 
before  me,  and  I  saw,  what  I  had  not  suspected  while  on  the  level  below, 
that  the  savannah  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  that 
by  crossing  it  in  a  direct  line  I  should  save  some  miles  of  coasting.  A 
little  reflection  led  me,  consequently,  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  now 
reached  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  island,  according  to  the  chart, 
and  that  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  I  should  probably  come  in  sight  of 
the  smaller  island. 

Absorbed  in  these  thoughts,  I  reached  the  top  almost  before  I  was 
aware  of  it,  and  was  proceeding  to  make  my  way  through  the  trees  in 
search  of  the  view  on  the  other  side,  when  something  dose  by,  reared 
against  the  stems  of  three  palms  which  grew  near  together  in  a  little 
angle,  attracted  my  attention.  I  advanced — ^hesitated — ^rushed  forward 
My  eyes  had  not  deceived  me — it  waa  a  hut ! 

At  first,  I  was  so  agitated  that  I  had  to  lean  against  a  tree  for  support 
When  I  had  somewhat  recovered  my  composure,  and  came  to  examine 
the  outside  of  the  hut  with  attention,  I  saw  that  it  was  utterly  dilapi- 
dated, and  bore  every  mark  of  having  been  deserted  for  a  long  time. 
The  sides  were  made  of  wattled  twigs  and  clay,  and  the  roof,  which 
had  partly  fallen  in,  of  canes,  palm-leaves,  and  interwoven  branches. 
On  the  turf  outside  were  the  remains  of  a  blackened  circle,  as  if  large 
fires  had  been  kindled  there ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  lay  some 
smooth  stones,  which  might  have  once  served  the  purposes  of  an  oven. 
Close  by,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  bread-tree  about  half  way  between  the 
hut  and  the  spot  where  I  was  standing,  rose  two  grassy  mounds 
of  about  six  feet  each  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  width — just  such 
mounds  as  may  be  seen  in  the  comer  appropriated  to  the  poor  in  any 
English  country  churchyard.  At  the  sight  of  these  graves — ^for  graves 
I  felt  they  were — my  heart  sank  within  me.  I  went  up  to  the  low 
arch  which  served  as  an  entrance  to  the  hut.  It  was  partially  closed 
from  the  inside  by  a  couple  of  rotten  planks.  I  removed  the  planks 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  looked  within.  All  was  dark  and  damp, 
save  where  a  portion  of  the  roof  had  fiillen  in,  and  hidden  the  ground 
beneath.     Feverishly,  desperately,  I  began  to  tear  away  the  wattled 
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walla.  I  felt  that  I  must  penetrate  the  secret  of  the  place.  I  knew, 
ajs  surely  as  if  the  hand  of  God  himself  had  written  it  on  the  earth 
und  sky,  that  my  poor  sailors  had  here  found  their  last  resting- 
places 

Oh,  heavens !  how  shall  I  describe  the  scene  that  met  my  eyes  when 
I  had  torn  the  frail  fence  from  its  foundations,  and  lifted  away  the  roof, 
that  had  fallen  as  if  on  purpose  to  hide  that  melancholy  scene  firpm  the 
very  stars  and  sun !  A  bed  of  dead  leaves  and  mosses — a  human 
skeleton  yet  clothed  in  a  few  blackened  rags — ^three  rusty  muskets — a 
few  tin  cups,  and  knives,  and  such  poor  necessaries,  all  thickly  coated 
with  red  rust — some  cocoa  shells — a  couple  of  hatchets — a  bottle  corked 
and  tied  over  at  the  mouth,  as  sailors  prepare  records  for  committal  t<» 
tlie  sea — these  were  the  relics  that  I  found,  and  the  sight  of  them  smote 
me  with  a  terrible,  unutterable  conviction  of  misfortune. 

I  seized  the  bottle,  staggered  away  to  a  distance  of  some  yards  from 
the  fatal  spot,  broke  it  against  the  bark  of  the  nearest  tree,  and  found, 
as  I  had  expected,  a  written  paper  inside.  For  some  minutes  I  had  not 
courage  to  read  it.  When,  at  last,  my  eyes  were  less  dim,  and  my  hand 
steadier,  I  deciphered  the  following  words  :  — 
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I,  Aaron  Tajlor,  mate  of  the  Bohooner  Mary-Jane,  write  these  words : — Oar 
captain,  William  Barlow,  left  the  vessel  in  the  small  boat,  accompanied  by  Joshna 
I>i]nn,  seaman,  two  honrs  after  daybreak  on  the  24th  of  December  last,  a.d.  1760. 
The  weather  was  foggy,  and  the  ship  lay  to  within  hearing  of  breakers.  The 
caiptiam  left  me  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  with  directions  to  anchor  in  the  bay  off 
wMch  we  then  lay,  and  left  orders  that  we  were  to  send  an  exploring  party  ashore 
in  case  he  did  not  return  by  the  coming  of  the  foorth  day.  In  the  conrse  of  the 
25th  (Christmas-day),  the  fog  cleared  off,  and  we  fonnd  ourselves  lying  just  off  the 
carve  of  the  bay,  as  our  captain  had  stated.  We  then  anchored  according  to 
ixistractions.  The  four  days  went  by,  and  neither  the  captain  nor  Jo^ua  Dunn 
returned ;  neither  did  we  see  any  signs  of  the  boat  along  that  part  of  the  shore 
against  which  we  lay  at  anchor.  The  two  seamen  who  yet  remained  on  board 
"were  then  despatched  by  me  in  the  long-boat,  to  search  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
island ;  but  they  returned  at  the  end  of  three  days  without  having  seen  any  traces 
of  the  captain,  the  sailor,  or  the  small  boat.  One  of  these  men,  named  James  Grey, 
nnd  myself,  started  again  at  the  end  of  a  few  more  days  of  waiting.  I  left  John 
Cartwright  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  with  orders  to  keep  a  strict  look-out  along 
shore  for  the  captain  or  Dunn.  We  landed,  hauled  our  boat  up  high  and  dry,  and 
made  for  the  interior  of  the  countiy,  which  consisted  apparently  of  nothing  but 
dense  forest,  in  which  we  wandered  for  five  days  without  success.  Returning  in  a 
Bouth'cast  direction  from  the  northward  part  of  the  forest-land,  James  Ghrey  fell 
in  with  fever,  and  was  unable  to  get  back  as  far  as  the  boat.  I  left  him  on  a  high 
spot  of  ground  sheltered  by  trees,  made  him  a  bed  of  leaves  and  moss,  and  went 
back  to  the  ship  for  help.  When  I  reached  the  Mary-Jame,  I  found  John  Cartwright 
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alflo  aiok  with  fever,  thongh  lew  ill  than  Grej»  He  was  able  to  help  ia  bringing 
along  blaokets  and  other  necesBariet,  and  he  and  I  boilt  np  this  hut  together,  and 
laid  onr  dying  messmate  in  it.  On  the  seoond  day  from  this,  Cartwright,  who  had 
over-exerted  himself  while  he  waa  already  ailing  of  the  same  disease,  became  so 
mnch  worse  that  he,  too,  was  nnable  to  get  back  to  the  ship,  or  to  do  anything  bnt 
lie  down  in  the  hut  beside  Qrey.  I  did.all  I  could  for  them,  and  tried  to  do  my 
doty  by  the  ship  m  well  m  by  the  men.  I  went  down  to  the  shove  ewiy  evening 
to  look  after  the  schooner,  and  went  on  board  every  morning ;  and  I  nursed  the  poor 
fellows  as  well  as  I  oonld,  by  keeping  up  fires  just  outside  the  hut,  and  supplying 
them  with  warm  food,  warm  drinks,  and  well-aired  blankets.  It  was  not  for  me  to 
save  them,  however.  They  both  died  before  a  fortnight  was  gone  by — James  Qrej 
first,  and  Cartwright  a  few  hours  after.  I  buried  them  both  close  against  the  hut, 
and  returned  to  the  ship,  not  knowing  iHiat  better  to  do,  but  having  very  Ettle 
hope  left  of  ever  seeing  Captain  Bariow  or  Joshua  Dmm  in  this  world  again.  I 
was  now  quite  alone,  and,  as  I  believed,  the  last  survivor  of  all  the  crew.  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  remain  by  the  ship,  and  at  anchor  in  the  same  spot,  till  eveiy  chance 
of  the  captain's  return  should  have  gone  by.  I  made  up  my  mind,  in  short,  to  stay 
till  the  25th  of  March,  namely,  three  months  from  the  time  when  Captain  Barlow 
left  the  vessel,  and  then  to  navigate  her  into  the  nearest  port.  Long  before  that, 
however,  I  began  to  feel  myself  ailing.  I  doctored  myself  from  the  captain's 
medicine-chest ;  bnt  the  drugs  only  seemed  to  make  me  worse  instead  of  better.  I 
was  not  taken,  however,  exactly  as  Grey  and  Cartwright  were.  They  fell  ill  and 
broke  down  suddenly — I  afled  and  lingered,  got  better  and  worse,  and  dragged  on 
a  weajy*  sickly  life  from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month,  till  not  only  the 
three  months  had  gone,  but  three  more  to  the  back  of  them ;  and  yet  I  had  no 
strength  or  power  to  stir  from  the  spot.  I  was  so  weak  that  I  could  not  have 
weighed  the  anchor  to  save  my  life,  and  so  thin  that  I  oould  count  every  bone 
under  my  sldn.  At  length,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  there  came  a 
tremendous  hurricane,  which  tore  the  schooner  from  her  moorings,  and  drove  her 
upon  the  shore,  high  and  diy — ^about  a  hundred  yards  above  the  usual  high- water 
mark.  I  thought  she  would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  and  was  almost  glad  to 
be  rid  of  my  miserable  life,  and  die  in  the  sea  at  last.  But  it  was  God's  will  that 
I  should  not  end  so.  The  ship  was  stranded,  and  I  with  her.  I  now  saw  my  late 
before  me.  I  was  doomed,  anyhow,  to  live,  or  die,  on  the  island.  If  I  reoovered, 
I  could  never  get  the  Mary-Jaaye  to  sea  again,  but  must  spend  all  my  years  alone 
on  the  cursed  island.  This  was  my  bitterest  grief.  I  think  it  has  broken  my  heart. 
Sinoe  I  have  been  oast  ashore,  I  have  grown  more  and  more  sickly,  and  now  that 
I  feel  I  have  not  many  more  days  to  live,  I  write  this  narrative  of  all  that  has 
hf4)pened  since  Captain  Barlow  left  the  ship,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  some  day 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  Christian  seaman  who  will  communicate  its  contents  to 
my  mother  and  sisters  at  Bristol.  I  have  been  living  np  at  the  hut  of  late,  since 
the  heat  set  in,  and  have  written  this  in  sight  of  my  messmates'  graves.  When  I 
have  sealed  it  in  a  bottle,  I  shall  tiy  to  carry  it  down  to  the  shore,  and  either  leave 
it  on  board  the  Mary-Jane,  or  trust  it  to  the  waves.  I  should  like  my  mother  to 
have  my  gold  watch,  and  I  give  my  dog  Peter,  whom  I  left  at  home,  to  my  cousin 
Ellen.  If  any  kind  Christian  finds  this  paper,  I  pray  him  to  bury  my  bones.  God 
foiipve  me  all  my  sins !  Amen.  '<  AARQK  TAYLOB. 

"  August  SOth,  1761." 
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I  will  not  try  to  describe  what  I  felt  on  reading  this  simple  and 
Rtraightforward  narrative;  or  with  what  bitter  remorse  and  helpless 
wonder  I  looked  back  upon  the  evil  my  obstinacy  had  wrought.  But 
for  me,  and  my  insatiate  thirst  for  wealth,  these  men  would  now  have 
been  living  and  happy.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  their  murderer,  and 
raved  and  wept  miserably  as  I  dug  a  third  trench,  and  laid  in  it  the 
remains  of  my  brave  and  honest  mate. 

Besides  all  this,  there  was  a  heavy  myste(ry  hanging  upon  me,  which 
I  tried  to  &thom,  and  could  not  comprehend.  Taylor^s  narrative  was 
dated  just  seven  months  after  I  lefb  the  ship,  and  to  me  it  seemed  that 
scarcely  three  had  gone  by.  Nor  was  that  alL  His  body  had  had  time 
to  decay  to  a  mere  skdeton — ^the  ship  had  had  time  to  become  a  ihere 
wreck — ^my  own  head  had  had  time  to  grow  grey !  What  had 
happened  to  me  1  I  asked  myself  that  weary  question  again,  and  again, 
and  again,  till  my  head  and  my  heart  ached,  and  I  could  only  kneel 
down  and  pray  to  God  that  my  wits  might  not  be  taken  from  me. 

I  found  the  watch  with  difficulty,  and  taking  it  and  the  paper  with 
me,  went  back,  sadly  and  weaxily,  to  my  cavern  by  the  sea.  I  had  now 
no  hope  or  object  left  but  to  escape  from  the  island  if  I  could,  and  this 
thought  haunted  me  all  the  way  home,  and  possessed  me  day  and  night. 
for  more  than  a  week  I  deliberated  as  to  what  means  were  best  for  my 
purpose,  and  hesitated  whether  to  build  me  a  raft  of  the  ship's  timbers,. 
or  try  to  fit  the  long-boat  for  sea.  I  decided  at  last  upon  the  latter.  I 
spent  many  weeks  in  piecing  and  caulking  and  trimming  her  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  thought  myself  quite  a  skilful  ship's  carpenter 
w^hen  I  had  fitted  her  with  a  mast  and  a  sail  and  a  new  rudder,  and  got 
her  ready  for  the  voyage.  This  done,  I  hauled  her  down,  with  infinite 
labour  and  difficulty,  as  far  as  the  tide-mark  on  the  beach ;  ballasted  her 
with  provisions  and  fresh  water,  shoved  her  off.  at  high  tide,  and  put  to 
sea.  So  eager  was  I  to  escape,  that  I  had  all  but  forgotten  my  bundle 
of  jewels,  and  had  to  run  for  them  at  the  last  moment,  at  the  risk  of 
seeing  my  boat  floated  off  before  I  could  get  back.  As  to  venturing 
once  again  to  the  cLty  of  treasures,  it  had  never  crossed  my  mind  for  an 
instant  since  the  morning  when  I  came  down  through  the  palm-forests 
and  found  the  Mary-Jcme  a  ruin  on  the  beach.  Nothing  would  now 
have  induced  me  to  return  there.  I  believed  the  place  to  be  accursed, 
and  oould  not  think  of  it  without  a  shudder.  As  for  the  captain  of  the 
Advewty/rey  I  believed  him  to  be  the  Evil  One  in  person,  and  his  store  of 
gold  an  infernal  bait  to  lure  men  to  destruction  !  I  believed  it  then, 
and  I  believe  it  now,  solemnly. 

The  rest  of  my  story  may  be  told  very  briefly.     After  running  before 
the  wind  for  eleven  days  and  nights,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  I  was 
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picked  up  by  a  Plymouth  mercbaiitman,  about  forty-five  miles  west  of 
Marignana.  The  captain  and  crew  treated  me  with  kindness,  but 
evidently  looked  upon  me  as  a  harmless  madman.  No  one  believed  my 
story.  When  I  described  the  islands,  they  laughed;  when  I  opened  my 
store  of  jewels  they  shook  their  heads,  and  gravely  assured  me  that  they 
were  only  lumps  of  spar  and  sandstone;  when  I  described  the  condition 
of  my  ship,  and  related  the  misfortunes  of  my  crew,  they  told  me  the 
schooner  Mary-Jane  had  been  lost  at  sea  twenty  years  ago,  with  eveiy 
hand  on  board.  Unfortunately,  I  found  that  I  had  left  my  mate's 
narrative  behind  me  in  the  cavern,  or  perhaps  my  story  would  have 
found  more  credit.  When  I  swore  that  to  me  it  seemed  less  than  six 
months  since  I  had  put  off  in  the  small  boat  with  Joshua  Dunn,  and 
was  capsized  among  the  breakers,  they  brought  the  ship's  log  to  prove 
that  instead  of  its  being  the  25th  of  December,  a.d.  1760,  when  I  came 
back  to  the  beach  and  saw  the  Mary-Jane  lying  high  and  dry  between 
the  rocks,  it  must  have  been  nearer  the  25th  of  December,  1780,  the 
twentieth  Christmas,  namely,  of  the  glorious  and  happy  reign  of  our 
most  gracious  sovereign,  King  George  the  Third. 

Was  this  true  1  I  know  not.  Everyone  says  so  ;  but  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  twenty  years  could  have  passed  over  my  head  like 
one  long  summer  day.  Yet  the  world  is  strangely  changed,  and  I  with 
it,  and  the  mystery  in  still  unexplained  as  ever  to  my  bewildered  brain. 

I  went  back  to  England  with  the  merchantman,  and  to  my  native 
place  among  the  Mendip  Hills.  My  mother  had  been  dead  twelve 
years.  Bessie  Robinson  was  married,  and  the  mother  of  four  children. 
My  youngest  brother  was  gone  to  America  ;  and  my  old  friends  had  all 
forgotten  me.  I  came  among  them  Like  a  ghost,  and  for  a  long  time 
they  could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  indeed  the  same  William  Barlow 
who  had  sailed  away  in  the  Mary-Jane,  young  and  full  of  hope,  twenty 
years  before. 

Since  my  return  home,  I  have  tried  to  sell  my  jewels  again  and 
again ;  but  in  vain.  No  merchant  will  buy  them.  I  have  sent  charts 
of  the  Treasure  Isles  over  and  over  again  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
but  receive  no  replies  to  my  letters.  My  dream  of  wealth  has  &ded 
year  by  year,  with  my  strength  and  my  hopes.  I  am  poor,  and  I  am 
declining  into  old  age.  Everyone  is  kind  to  me,  but  their  kindness  Lh 
mixed  with  pity ;  and  I  feel  strange  and  bewildered  at  times,  not  know- 
ing what  to  think  of  the  past,  and  seeing  nothing  to  live  for  in  the 
future.     Kind  people  who  read  this  true  statement,  pray  for  me. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM    BARLOW, 

Discoverer  of  the  Treasure  Isles,  and  formerly 
Captain  of  the  Schooner  Manf-Jane, 
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YOUNG    MUNCHAUSEN; 

RELATED  AKD  ILLU8TKATKD  BT 

C.      H.      BENNETT, 

IN  TWELVE  ••nOBIM." 
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8T0BT  THE  SEVENTH — OF  LOVE. 

LOVE  !     Of  course  Munchaasen  has  felt  the  ardent  passion. 
Not  only  has  he  himself  loved  all  sorts  of  ladies,  but,  moreover, 
in  ooDsequence  of  his  great  deeds,  no  end  of  ladies  have  formed  attach- 
ments, often,  alas  !  unrequited,  for  him. 

Mj  first  was  stout — so  stout,  indeed — not  to  say  fat — that,  whenever 
she  got  up  unattended,  over  she  tumbled,  like  an  unwound  humming- 
top,   rolling  insteiui  of  walking.     Usually  she  was 
carried  by  seventeen  attendants,  but  being  a  duchess 
in  her  own  right,  she  could  well  afford  such  an  expensive  sort  of  help. 
She  caught  sight  of  me  on  my  return  from  India,  after  the  quelling  of 
the  rebellion.     Was  full  of  admiration  at  my  prowess. 
'*  Accept  my  hand  and  fortune  ! "  she  exclaimed.     Did  1 1     No  ! 
*'  Not  for  Munchausen  is  the  calm  of  retirement.     Duty  calls  !"     She 
cried  bitterly  as  I  thus  revealed  to  her  her  sad  fate. 

'*  I  cannot  stop ! "  I  said,  calmly,  and  retired  from  her  presence ;  she — 
that  I  should  have  to  relate  it — she  rose  from  her  seat  without  takiug 
the  precaution  of  calling  her  seventeen  servants— down  she  fell — and 
rolled  after  me. 
When  last  heard  of  she  was  rolling  still. 
My  lean  love  was  a  marchioness. 

Beautiful  as  the  day — ^thin  as  a  paper-knife — when  she  walked,  the 
vind  caught  her  and  blew  her  about  like  an  autumn  leaf.     Bein^ 

wealthy,  she  employed  twenty-seven  servants  to  keep 
MT  LEAN  u>vE.     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ckc  sho  had  bceu  blowu  away. 

At  the  dose  of  the  Crimean  War,  returning  loaded  with  honours,  I  was 
introduced  to  her. 
"  I  will  give  you  wealth  !  "  she  cried. 
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**  Even  promise  you  a  title,  so  mucli  do  I  love  you."  But  I  only 
shook  my  head. 

"  Do  you  care  for  me  1 "  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  do !  "  was  my  whispered  answer,  "  but  what  is  affection  by  the 
side  of  duty  ?     Gk)od  bye  !  "     1  went. 

"  Life  is  a  burden  without  Munchy  to  share  it !  "  she  shrieked,  and 
so  crying  threw  herself  out  of  the  sixth  story  back-attic  side  window. 

Not  so  easily  was  she  fated  to  destroy  herself;  the  east  wind  caught 
her  as  she  fell,  and  after  blowing  her  about  a  little,  landed  her  safely  in 
the  comer  with  two  straws,  a  few  leaves,  and  a  feather. 

There  her  twenty-seven  servants  found  her  sobbing  bitterly. 

She  was  tired  of  her  life,  waited  for  a  calm  day,  went  up  the  Monu- 
ment, and  threw  herself  off.     (The  summit  of  this  dangerous  pillar  has 

been  since  then  covered  in  with  a  kind  of  bird-cace.) 

QEKTLE  BREEZE.         .  .      .  -  .,  .,  .         ,  i  ,    , 

A  gentle  breeze  from  the  south  coming  by,  placed  her 
without  any  hurry  in  the  midst  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard.  Madly  she 
rushed  into  the  cathedral,  paid  three-and-tenpence,  passed  up  through 
the  whisperiug-gallery  into  the  ball  and  cross,  and  seizing  her  oppCMtunity, 
threw  herself  off  again.  This  time  there  was  no  wind  to  carry  her,  so  she 
fell  down  in  Fleet-street,  but  so  softly,  that  she  only  broke  the  bridge  of 
her  nose  and  sprained  her  ankle.  She  was  carried  home  to  her  seven- 
and-twenty  servants,  and  I  was  sent  for. 

'*I  dare  not  see  her ! "  I  sobbed,  ''Ibr  I — I  love  her  to  distraction." 
So  instead  I  sent  her  a  large  chain  shot,  and  wrote  with  it — 

«  Buckingham  Palace, 

''AprUl.U—, 
'*  Dearest  Marchioness, 
A  TBiBUTz^oF  AFFEc  «  ^j^^  ^^  rouudyouT  right  Icg,  in  remem- 

brance of  Young  Munchausen,  and  no  longer  be  the 
sport  of  the  winds. 

"  Forget  me  and  forgive, 

«  YOUM, 

«M." 

I  have  never  heard  from  her  since,  but  report  says  that  she  is  thinner 
than  ever. 

It  has  been  muttered  that  I  was  once  on  the  point  of  mariying  for 
money,  but  this  is  untrue.  Munchausen  is  never  mercenary.  The  £icts 
are  these  : — A  certain  dignitary — my  very  old  friend — ^wants  a  million 
pounds  to  build  churches  with — he  asked  me  to  help  him. 
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Make  some  Morifice  for  this  good  cause,"  he  saicL 
''  I  irill  sacrifice  myself !  "  I  replied,  and  hurried  off  to  Hayti — ^there 

lived  a  negress,  so  wealthy,  that  even  her  footsUx^ 

BLACK  AND  GOLD.  ^    ir  J        -xU   13*-    1-   1.  '  \.'\       \.  -J- 

were  stoned  with  Knglish  soreareigos,  while  her  onu- 
nary  drink  was  a  pound  of  pearls,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  white-wine 
vinegar. 

''  I  come  to  you,"  said  I,  on  my  knees,  and  with  head  averted, ''  you  are 
ugly — I  hate  the  sight  of  you.  See  1  I  am  kneeling  before  you.  Give, 
oh,  give  me  a  idillion  pounds,  and  I  will  marry  you  out  of  hand." 

'^  G'long  ! "  she  shrieked,  in  a  thick  voice,  '^  you  no  lub  me — here's  de 
money  for  de  bishop  all  de  same.     Y-— ah  !     Y— -ah  1 " 

'^  Gknerous  soul  1 "  I  exclaimed ;  need  you  wonder  that  in  the  excess 
of  my  gpratitude  at  her  liberality  and  my  escape,  I  kissed  her  sooiy  lips, 
and  made  off  with  the  money  1 

And  here,  to  prevent  mistakes,  let  me  warn  anycme  who  would  dare 

to  be  my  rival,  that  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.     I 

have  but  one  way  with  such  miscreants  :  I  shut  them 

up  in  an  enormous  birdcage— on  one  side  I  give  them  water,  on  the 

other  seed ;  through  the  bars  they  get  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  that  is 

aU. 

I  first  thought  of  this  plan  whrai  I  was  courting  a  beautiful  French 
woman — she  had  deceived  me.     Said  I,  in  my  scorn, — 

''Much  as  you  may  have  loved  me,  you  have  loved  yourself  more — 

you  have  dared  to  flirt  with  many  others,  youns  and 

BBLF-I>OVE.  J  ^  J  ^ 

old,  when  the  love  of  Munchausen  should  have  satisfied 
you     I  will  be  revenged  1 " 
'"Howl"  sheasked. 
''I  will  shut  them  up,"  I  cried. 
"  In  what  ?  "  she  inquired. 
« In  my  birdcage  !  "  said  I. 
"  And  for  me  %  ^  sobbed  she. 

"  For  you  !     I  tell  you,  you  love  yourself — ^but  still  Munchausen  has 
loved  you ;  take  my  estates  in  Normandy,  my  hotel  in  Paris.     I  shall 
see  you  no  more.     Adieu !  " 
And.  thus  we  parted. 

A  Spaniard  once  loved  me  so  madly  that,  rather  than  let  me  leave  the 
country  without  her,  she  stabbed  me  in  the  back,  and  ran  off,  leaving 

the  stOetto  in  the  wound.     I  took  it  out,  sewed  up 
"*^S]^^^     the  gash,  enclosed  the  dagger  in  a  neat  brown  paper 

parcel,  inscribed,  "  Donna  Anna,  with  Mundbausen's 
thanks,"  and  embarked  for  Constantinople  the  next  day,  where,  in  the 
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Sultan's  seraglio,  I  was  fitted  to  meet  the  fair  Circassiaii  Zulieka,  for 
whom  I  would  so  willingly  have  sacrificed  the  world.  Oh,  how  we 
loyed  each  other,  to  be  sure !  But  one  eveniiig  we  were  walking  in  the 
moonlight,  under  the  shadow  of  the  rose-trees,  when  suddenly  the  Sultan 
himiself  stood  before  us. 

"  Traitress  ! "  he  growled. 

'*  Mercy  ! "  shrieked  poor  Zulieka. 

"  Tremble  !  **  roared  the  Sultan  to  me. 

« Munchausen  cannot  tremble,'*  I  replied,  and  punched  him  in  the 
right  eye ;  but  at  that  moment  came  up  the  royal  guards.  We  were 
overpowered,  seized,  sewn  in  strong  sacks  in  company  with  some  heavy 

stones,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  thrown  headlonii: 

SEWN  Df  A  SACK.      .    ,  ,         Z,         ,  ^  ,     , .     , 

mto  the  Boephorus.  It  mattered  little  to  me — a 
clasp  knife,  a  strong  will,  and  memories  of  my  dear  friend,  Monte 
Christo,  I  was  soon  out  of  my  sackcloth.  But  ]x>or  Zulieka  had  di:^' 
appeared — I  saw  her  no  more. 

It  was  the  Emperor  Nicholas's  great  admiration  for  me  that  caused 
him,  upon  hearing  this  sad  stoiy,  to  make  war  upon  the  Turks. 

I  told  him  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  I  must,  at  the  caU  of  duty,  fight 
against  him. 

He  invited  me  to  St  Petersburg ;  but  I  wrote  to  him  on  my 
return: — 

"  Windsor  Castle. 
"  No,  Nicholas ! 
THE  FALM  woBow-      u  jsjereT  Can  I  seo  Russia  asain. 

SKY.  ^ 

"  The  fidr  Worowsky,  member  of  your  Court,  once 

deceived  my  too  trustful  heart — told  me  an  UntnUh,    Munchausen,  who 

cannot  live  in  the  same   climate   with  falsehood,   knows   Russia  no 

more. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  My  dear  Nik, 

"  M." 

Yes,  it  is  true  the  Princess  Worowsky  had  dared  to  tell  me  an 
untruth,  when,  living  at  the  Russian  Court,  I  had  sought  her  hand. 

Later  in  life  I  met  the  sweet-tempered  Jenny  Jones  of  Bettys-y-coed, 
who,  disdaining  my  advice,  that  the  national  leek  should  be  abandoned  iii 

deference  to  my  wishes,  still  in  secret  devoured  that 
truly  Welsh  but  shockingly  odorous  vegetable. 
I  left  her. 

I  was  once  courted  by  a  strong-minded  woman,  Connecticut,  Disu.  S. ; 
but  she,  silly  woman,  tried  beating  me  hefort  we  were  married. 
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**  Had  you  kept  your  hands  off  me  until  after  our  wedding-day,  I 
should  have  been  yours !  ^  said  I,  glad  enough  to  escape.  As  glad, 
indeed,  as  I  was  when  I  got  rid  of  my  Dutch  Yrow,  who  so  annoyed  me 

by  always  carrying  about  a  pail,  a  mop,  a  scrubbing- 

ASCBUBBIKGLOVE.     ,  ,  ,  i  «  ,    f i      .  -r         ^       \       -         ^. 

brush,  and  a  house-flannel,  that  I  got  out  of  patience 
atlast^  and  called  her  <*  Dutch ! " 
She^  in  return,  screamed  "  Dirty  I"     So  we  parted. 
My  Italian  beauty,  who  loved  eveiybody,  of  course  would  not  do 
for  me.     She  who  loves  Munchausen  must  be  true  to  him,  and  him 
alone.    Far  better  my  Mexican  dame,  who  loved  nobody,  alas !  not 
even  me. 
I  once  turned  to  the  writing  of  poetry,  and  composed  a  volume  oi 

sonnets,  now  popularly,  but  erroneously,  attributed  to 
™1SJ1^!'"*^   Shakespeare,  aU  in  honour  of  my  dear  Greek  Medora. 

Some  day,  when  life  and  adventure  has  fewer  charms, 
I  may  be  tempted  to  return  to  the  happy  Isles  of  Greece — some  day, 
and  compose  a  few  more  verses,  who  can  say  )     I  have  an  idea  for  a 
poem— subject,  "  The  Corsair." 
But  there— let  me  try  and  recount  a  few  more  love  passages. 

My  gipsy,  who  was  fond  of  fortune-telling  and  me, 
and  who  happening  to  predict  that  I  should  prove  false 
to  her,  in  de^)air  drowned  herself. 

My  Chinese  lady,  who  loved  me  dearly,  until  I  objected  to  rat  soup 
and  cold  tea,  when  we  parted. 
My  Polish  girl,  who,  sad  to  say,  was  too  fond  of  the  Russians. 
My  Maronite,  who  ran  off  with  a  Druse  chief. 
My  Druse  girl,  who  was  secretly  attached  to  a  Maronite  priest. 
My  Canadian,  who  would  not  leave  Canada. 

My  Japanese,  who  was  so  fond  of  horse-riding,  that  she  broke  her 
pretty  neck  hunting,  the  day  before  we  were  to  have  been  married. 

My  Tartar,  who  boxed  my  ears  every  morning  and  pulled  my  hair 
every  afternoon. 
My  Sandwich  islander,  who  left  me  for  the  king. 
My  Maiqnesan  lady,  who  loved  the  sailor. 

And  finally,  dearest  of  all,  my  darling  Hindu,  who 
nran^'^^     loved  me  MthfuUy,  and  loves  me  still,  because  I  am, 
as  you  all  know  me — a  gallant  soldier  ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 


BRUNSWICK  HOUSE,  the  school, at  which  I  received  my  educa- 
tion, was  dtaated  about  five  miles  horn  London,  in  one  of  the 
suburban  Tillages,  called  Martins  Green.  It  was  kept  by  one  Dr. 
Brooksbank,  a  name  which  we  irreverent  yoangsters  used  to  parody  as 
"  Brickbats,"  in  acknowledgment  partly  of  his  ponderous  learning,  and 
partly  of  the  heaviness  of  the  homilies,  wherein  he  was  occasionally 
wont  to  indulge.  It  was  a  large  school,  numbering,  at  times,  as  many 
as  one  hundred  and  fifly  boys  ;  and  there  were,  of  course,  a  great  many 
ushers  to  keep  them  in  order.  But  the  three  seniors  among  them  were 
the  only  ones  of  whom  we  boys  took  much  account,  the  others  being 
liable  to  continual  flux  and  change,  imable  to  endure  the  severe  ordeal, 
which,  on  their  arrival  at  Brunswick  House,  they  were  tc^erably  sure 
to  encounter. 

Mr.  Bawdon,  the  first  classical  masteri  was  a  good  scholar  and 
able  teacher ;  bat  a  rigid  martinet  in  and  out  of  school,  and  withal 
somewhat  pompous  in  his  manners — a  falling  for  which  schoolboys 
have  rarely  much  toleration.  Very  differesit  was  Mr.  Winter,  the 
second  classical  teacher.  He  was  as  much  beloved  as  the  other  was 
unpopular.  He  was  not  so  precise  a  scholar,  I  believe,  but  a  man  of 
wider  and  more  varied  information— *-a  strict,  though  kind  master  in 
school ;  and  more  like  one  of  the  boys  themselves,  than  a  master,  out  of 
it.  He  gained  in  many  instances  a  great  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
boys,  and  alwa3rs  employed  it  for  right  ends.  I  have  often  felt  in  after 
b'fe,  that  the  good  he  did  to  boys'  characters,  was  £Eur  beyond  what  any  of 
us  understood  or  suspected.  As  for  Mr.  Mayhew,  th^  first  ciphering 
master,  he  was  a  good-natured,  easy-going  man,  though  apt  to  be  roused 
to  anger  occasionally.  He  did  his  work  hirlj  enough,  but  without  any 
remarkable  ability  or  zeal. 

But  it  wasn't  the  masters  that  we  juniors  thought  so  much  about.  I 
was  but  a  little  fellow  when  I  first  went  to  school,  and  my  extreme 
smallness  preserved  me  from  hard  usage.  The  other  fellows,  even  the 
greatest  bullies  in  the  school,  would  have  been  ashamed  to  ill-use  such  a 
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scrap  of  humanity  as  I  was.  But  I  was  a  rare  exception  to  the  rule. 
Balljing  is  said  to  have  been  more  general  in  such  schools  as  Brunswick 
House  than  in  others ;  and  certainly  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  there  was 
more  everywhere  than  there  is  now.  But  any  way,  there  was  a 
grievous  amount  of  it  during  my  sojourn  at  Brunswick  House.  The 
juniors  went  through  hardshipsy  which  it  shocks  me  to  remember 
even  now ;  and  were  they  to  be  perpetrated  anew  in  this  present  day, 
public  feeling  would  be  roused  to  universal  indignation. 

The  boys  who  composed  the  first  class,  when  I  made  my  entrte  there, 
are  as  fresh  in  my  recollection  a«  if  I  had  made  their  aoquaintanee  for 
the  first  time  yesterday.  There  were  but  five  of  them,  an  unusually 
small  number ;  but  I  have  the  foatures  and  figure  of  eadh  one  of  them 
as  clearly  before  me,  as  if  their  full-length  portraits  hung  in  a  row  over 
my  study  mantel-piece. 

There  was  Norton,  the  junior  of  the  okuss,  a  dull,  heavy  fellow,  from 
whom  the  small  boys  suffered  a  good  deal,  though  he  could  hardly  be 
called  a  bully  proper  j  following,  as  he  always  did,  th^  lead  of  others. 
Next  to  him  came  Brackley,  a  good-natured  indolent  boy,  too  fond  of 
his  own  ease  to  bully  others,  unless  their  comfort  interfered  with  his,  in 
»hich  a»e  he  i»»B  i»  mercBon  aa  the  ▼onit  tyrant  in  the  whooL  The 
third  in  the  class  was  Joyce — the  object  of  our  particular  hatred  and  dis- 
gust. Trae,  he  was  spiteful  rathw  than  cruel ;  more  given  to  tease, 
than  to  hurt  his  schoolfellows.  But  there  was  mare  malice  in  him  than 
in  all  the  first  class  combined  ;  and  we  always  used  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  coward  withaL  One  or  two  old  school  traditions  were  quoted 
in  proof  of  it,  but  whether  these  were  true  or  apocryphal,  I  cannot  say. 

Frank  Trevor  came  next — a  very  dififerent  afyle  of  follow  from  any  of 
the  others*  He  was  as  high-spirited  and  open-hearted  as  Joyce  was  re- 
served and  stealthy.  He  had  always  been  too  kind-tempered  to  bully  any 
one ;  but  his  natural  thoughtlessness  had  rendered  him,  not  so  much 
indifferent  to,  as  unobservant  of,  the  discomforts  of  others.  Latterly, 
however,  under  theanfluence,  it  was  belierved,  of  Mr.  Winter^  he  had 
taken  a  decsided  line  in  trying  to  put  down  the  bullying,  which  vas 
gaining  great  head  in  the  schooL 

The  last  to  be  named  was  the  head  boy,  G^eoxge  Dalison*;  and  though 
last  m.  mention,  he  was  by  no  means  last  in  the  consideration  of  his 
schoolmates.     He  was  the  tallest  and  strongest  boy  in  the  school,  and 
the  best  boxer  besides.     Much  as  we  foared  and  shimned  him,  we  could 
j  not  help  being  proud  of  his  exploits.     Did  he  not  administer  a  tremen- 

dous thrashing  to  the  leader  of  our  natural  enemies,  the  snobs — a  young 
publican,  who  for  some  time  past  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reviling  the 
inmates  of  Brunswick  House :  offering,  for  the  most  slender  considera- 
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tion,  to  lick  any  three  of  them  ?  And  did  not  Dalison,  when  informed 
of  this  outrageous  insult,  encounter  this  Croliath  on  the  veiy  next  half- 
holiday,  and  with  a  result  which  made  every  Brunswicker's  heart  leap 
vdth  triumph  %  Why,  the  fight  was  nothing  but  one  long-continued 
mauling  and  pounding  of  the  luckless  publican,  who  vainly  attempted 
to  retaliate  on  his  enemy  any  of  the  blows  he  so  liberally  received,  until 
at  last  his  strength,  great  as  it  was,  was  completely  exhausted,  and  he 
was  led  off,  a  pitiable  spectacle,  to  the  shelter  of  the  paternal  taproom. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  be  proud  of  a  champion  like  this,  and  we  would 
have  endured  any  amount  of  hardship  at  his  hands,  if  we  could  but  have 
liked  him.  But  that  we  could  not  do.  He  was  not  only  cruel,  but  he 
was  coldly  crueL  It  was  his  amusement  to  see  fellows  suffer,  and  the 
boys  hated  him  for  it,  as  boys  only  can  hate. 

We  used  to  wonder  that  there  could  be  any  Mendship  between  two 
fellows  so  different  as  Dalison  and  Trevor.  But  they  had  come  to  Mai-- 
tin's  Green  together  years  before,  and  had  been  put  into  the  same  class, 
and  had  gone  up  the  school  together,  learning  the  same  lessons  and  get- 
ting into  and  out  of  the  same  scrapes  ;  and  that,  you  see,  makes  a  mighty 
bond  of  union  between  schoolboys.  Moreover,  it  was  only  during  the 
last  year  that  Dalison  had  beffun  to  display  prominently  his  bullying 
propensities,  and  scarcely  a  few  months  since  Trevor  had  begun  to  take 
the  opposite  line.  Latterly,  too,  the  bond  between  them  had  been  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  seemed  likely,  ere  long,  to  snap  altogether. 

One  characteristic  of  our  school  was  a  great  hankering  after  rank  and 
position  in  society.  To  hear  the  bo3rs  talk,  you  would  think  that  every 
one  of  them  could  boast  a  pedigree  as  long  as  Sir  Watkin  Wynn's,  and 
as  illustrious  as  that  of  the  Bourbon.  In  particular,  they  were  jealously 
sensitive  as  regarded  the  exclusive  character  of  Dr.  Brooksbank's  schooL 
No  one  was  ever  admitted  there,  they  were  wont  to  affirm,  who  was,  or 
ever  had  been,  connected  with  trade.  There  wero  traditions  current 
among  the  boys,  which  had  descended  from  generation  to  generation, 
respecting  wealthy  citizens  of  London,  or  ironmasttita  in  the  North,  who 
had  offered  the  head  master  extraordinaiy  sums  to  induce  him  to  relax 
the  strictness  of  his  rule  in  their  favour,  but  always  without  sucoeea. 
Not  that  the  Brunswickers  regarded  Dr.  Brooksbank  as  being  insensible 
to  the  pecuniary  allurements  so  held  out :  that  was  by  no  means  their 
view  of  the  matter.  But  they  held  that  he  was  aware,  if  he  onoe 
attempted  such  an  outrage,  the  parents  of  his\)ther  pupils  would  imme- 
diately resent  it  by  withdrawing  them.  ''  He  knows  better  than  that  4  " 
said  Charley  Bivers,  one  of  the  second-class  boys — ^the  son  of  Major  Bivens 
an  old  Peninsular  veteran,  who  possessed  little,  beyond  his  gentility 
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and  his  half-pay — "he  knows  better  than  to  attempt  it.  I  am  sure  my 
father  would  take  me  away  the  next  day,  if  Brickbats  were  to  admit  any 
imob  into  the  school."  "  And  so  would  mine  ! "  said  Oore,  another  second- 
class  boy,  whose  father  was  a  country  apothecary  of  somewhat  limited 
practice,  though  his  son  always  passed  him  off  as  an  eminent  physician. 
<<  And  mine  !  **  struck  in  Heath,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  always 
speaking  of  his  respected  parent  as  ''  Captain  Heath,"  leaving  it  to  be 
inferred  that  he  held  that  rank  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  instead  of  being, 
what  he  was,  captain  and  part  owner  of  a  merchantman  trading  with 
Demerara.  "  And  mine  !  **  added  Stapleton,  the  last  of  the  group,  and 
the  one  whose  authority  on  such  matters  was  held  to  be  the  gravest  of 
any,  seeing  that  he  was  the  son  of  no  less  a  personage  than  one  of  his 
Majesty's  judges.  ''  No,  depend  upon  it  Brooksbank  will  never  attempt 
that — it  would  ruin  his  school  if  he  did." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  these  assertions  were 
made,   it   was  curious  to  observe  the  uneasy  feeling  lurking  in  the 
minds  of  the  boys,  lest  the  head  master  should  allow  the  lust  of  gain, 
after  all,  to  prevail  over  his  sense  of  duty,  and  induce  him  to  overstep 
the  prescribed  limits.     New  boys  were  invariably  subjected  to  a  strict 
scrutiny  as  to  their  origin  and  antecedents,  and  lay  under  a  species  of 
social  quarantine  until  the  public  mind  had  been  fully  satisfied  on  tlie 
subject.     James  Stapleton  himself,  whose  authority,  as  has  just  been 
remarked,  was  now  received  with  so  much  reverence  on  such  matters, 
had  been  for  some  time  the  object  of  general  suspicion  in  his  first  half- 
year  at   Martin's   Green.     His  father,  a  distinguished  barrister,  who 
afterwarda  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  had 
been  promoted  to  the  Common  Serjeantcy  just  before  Stapleton*s  arrival ; 
and  his  son,  who  had  heard  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  at  home,  was 
much  impressed  by  the  dignity  of  his   parent's  newly-acquired  title. 
When,  therefore,  he  was  interrogated  in  the  playground  at  his  first 
appearance,  according  to  the  usual  formula,  *'  I  say,  you  new  fellow, 
what  is  your  name,  and  what  is  your  fiither  ?  "  he  replied,  promptly, 
**If  you   please,  my  name  is  Stapleton,  and  my  father  is  Common 
Serjeant.  "      ''  A  conmion  seijeant ! "  exclaimed  Brackley,  by  whom 
the  question  had  been  asked,  in  mingled  astonishment  and  disgust, 
"  you  don't  mean  that,  young  'nn,  to  be  sure  !    Here,  I  say,  you  fellows, 
Nicolls,  Jacobson,  DaUson,  Joyce — what  do  you  think  this  new  chap 
says?    He  told  me  his  father  was  a  common  seijeant !  "     "  A  common 
seijeant ! "  exclaimed  Trevor — the  son,  by  the  way,  of  an  old  Indian 
general,  who  had  lately  returned,  full  of  rupees  and  liver  complaint, 
after  fifty  years*  broiling  in  the  Presidencies— his  thoughts  reverting  to 
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tbe  non-oominissioiied  officers  of  hk  &i]ier  8  regiment,  whom  lie  had 
often  seen  pipeclaying  their  belts,  or  rubbing  down  their  horses  in  tbe 
barrack-yard, — '^  that  must  be  his  gammon ;  Brickbats  would  never  yen- 
ture  to  let  him  come  here,  you  know."  ^  A  common  serjeant ! "  reiterated 
the  others,  as  the  image  of  the  andent  Yetersn  who  came,  every  Satur- 
day to  drill  the  junior  boys  presented  itself  to  their  imaginatioiia    "  It*8 
impossible  !  quite  impossible !  You  must  have  made  some  mistake,  you 
fellow,  haven't  you  1 "      ''No,  I  haven't  I"  retorted  the  new-comer, 
angrily ; ''  he  was  promoted  only  a  few  weeks  i^.     I  wonder  you  did 
not  hear  of  it.     And  my  mamma  is  very  proud  of  it,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
so  am  I.     He  was  a  serjeant  before ;  but  he  will  rank  above  all  the  ser- 
jeants  now — ^I  heard  mamma  herself  say  so."  "  I  never  heard  sach  a  thing 
in  all  my  life ! "  exclaimed  Trevor.     ''  I  wonder  what  things  are  coming 
to !  I  wonder  whether  Brickbats  will  expect  us  to  associate  with  a 
chimney-sweep  next ! "     "I  don't  want  to  associate  with  you,  I  am 
sure  !  "  said  Stapletoui  his  £u3e  growing  fiery  red  with  indignation  at 
this  innuendo ;  "  I  don't  believe  your  fisiiheTS  are  any  of  them  better 
than  mine,  if  as  good ;  and  I  believe  it  is  all  envy  and  jealousy — that  is 
more.     I  feel  quite  as  contemptible  as  you  do^  I  assure  you."  So  saying, 
the  new  boy  withdrew  himself,  like  Ajax  in  the  inlidmal  regions,  into 
impenetrable  silence.     The  boys  conferred  among  themaelvesy  after  his 
departure,  as  to  the  course  which  it  would  be  incumbent  on  them  to 
pursue  imder  such  unprecedented  circumstances.      Would  a  general 
sending  to  Coventry  of  the  audacious  intruder  suffice  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  the  school  1     Hardly,  it  was  thought     <'If  he  had  been  a 
serjeant  once,  and  had  had  a  commission  given  him,  as  happened  to  a 
fellow  in  my  father's  regiment,"  remarked  Trevor,  ''  it  would  have  been 
a  different  thing ;  though,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  been  bad  enough  even 
then.     But  as  it  is,  a  mere  refusal  to  keep  company  with  the  fellow — 
that  would  not  be  half  enough." 

''Well,"  said  Brackley,  "what  do  you  think  of  a  round-robin  to 
Brickbats,  saying  that  we  are  sure  he  must  have  admitted  him  by  mis- 
take, and  will  send  him  away  again,  as  soon  as  he  has  heard  the  truthf" 

"HewouldflogusaUroundl"  said  Dalison. 

"No,  he  wouldn't  1  ^'  interposed  Heath.  "  I  would  write  to  my  &ther, 
and  tell  him  about  it^  if  Brickbats  attempted  that" 

"  He  would  flog  you  before  you  could  get  an  answer,  '*  reftnraed 
Dalison. 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Heathy  unable  to  parry  this  thrust,  "he 
might  do  'that  We  had  better  send  the  round-robin  without  putting 
our  names  to  it" 
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"  What !  an  anonymous  letter,  eh  1 "  said  Trevor.  *^  No,  I  won't  have 
anything  to  do  with  anonymous  letters.  My  father  says  no  gentleman 
ever  writes  them.     There  must  be  some  name  to  it." 

''  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  what  we  can  do, "  suggested  Brackley  ;  ''  one 
of  Qs  can  sign  it,  in  behalf  of  the  others.  I  know  my  &ther  often  does 
that,  when  he  is  the  chairman  of  the  magistrates  at  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
or  of  any  public  meeting.  I  have  seen  him  sign  his  name,  '  J.  Brackley, 
Chairman,  in  behalf  of  the  meeting.' " 

"  That  is  a  veiy  good  idea,  "  said  Dalison.  ^  We  will  call  a  meeting 
of  the  head  forms  in  the  school,  and,  as  you  understand  more  about  how 
it  ought  to  be  managed  than  any  of  us  do,  I  prc^K)se  that  you  e^iall  be 
chairman*" 

"  That  would  do  famously  ! "  said  Joyce.  "  Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  he 
added,  turning  to  the  other  boys. 

'<  Nothing  could  be  better,  I  think,"  said  Nioolls. 

"Nothing,"  repeated  Jacobson. 

"  It  is  a  capital  thought,'*  said  Trevor. 

"  Capital  1  capital ! "  was  the  general  cry. 

"  Thank  you,  Joyce,"  said  Brackley,  rather  hastily  interposing  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  general  enthusiasm,  "  but  I  don't  think  I  am  at  all  qualified  for 
the  office,  or  else  I  should  of  course  be  willing  to  undertake  it.  It  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  head  boys  of  the  school — Jacobson,  or  NicoUs,  or 
Trevor,  or  Dalison.  It  would  be  great  cheek  for  me  to  put  myself  in 
such  a  position  above  all  the  first-lass  fellowa" 

"  Why,  you  see,"  observed  Jacobson,  in  answer  to  this  suggestion, 
"  NicoUs  and  I  are  going  to  leave  so  soon,  that  it  scarcely  signifies  to 
US.  Dalison,  or  Trevor,  or  Joyce  would  make  a  much  more  suitable 
chairman  under  the  circumstances  ;  otherwise,  I  need  not  say,  I  should 
be  quite  wiUing." 

'^  I  am  unluckily  very  much  out  of  favour  with  Brickbats  just  now," 
said  Dalison.  '^  He  would  regard  anything  I  did  of  that  kind  with 
great  prejudice,  so  that  I  should  be  a  very  unwise  selection." 

^  And  I  am  quite  out  of  fiaivour  with  him  too,"  said  Trevor. 

'f  And  so  am  I,"  added  Joyce ;  and  so  said  the  others. 

The  oflice  having  been  modestly  declined  by  every  one  present,  the 
proposal  fell  to  the  ground,  and  a  variety  of  expedients  were  suggested 
in  its  place.  The  boys  were  still  hesitating  between  a  joint  reference  of 
the  affiiir  to  their  parents  and  a  general  barring  out,  when  their  atten- 
tion was  happily  diverted  by  the  approach  of  John  Woodley,  a  former 
pupil  of  Dr.  Brodksbank,  who  occasionally  rode  down  from  London  on 
half-hoHdays  during  the  summer  months,  to  take  part  in  the  boys' 
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games.  To  him,  as  to  a  "  Deus  ex  macfaina,"  the  knotty  question  was 
referred.  A  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  which  somewhat  abashed  his  ques- 
tioners, was  the  result.  Woodley  had  been  recently  called  to  the  com- 
mon-law bar,  and,  as  it  chanced,  had  sometimes  practised  in  the  Common 
Serjeant's  court.  Their  mistake,  therefore,  was  at  once  explained  to 
the  boys ;  Stapleton  was  recalled  from  his  self-imposed  banishment,  and 
elevated  to  a  high  position  of  honour,  as  much  exceeding  the  considera- 
tion really  due  to  his  Other's  station  in  society,  as  the  previous  estimate 
had  fallen  short  of  it.  But  boys  never  do  things  by  halves ;  and  during 
the  renudnder  of  Stapleton's  stay  in  the  school,  nice  points  of  precedence 
in  respect  of  rank  between  the  parents  of  the  different  boys,  were  sdways 
submitted  to  him,  as  to  a  Court  of  Appeal,  whose  decisions  were  accepted 
as  final 

Such  being  the  state  of  feeling  at  Brunswick  House,  the  reader  may 
picture  to  himself  the  mingled  amazement  and  wrath  which  took  pos- 
session of  the  popular  mind,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  doctor  had 
actually  admitted  a  black  boy  into  the  school.  "  A  black  boy — ^a  down- 
right nigger  I "  so  reported  Billy  Waters — that  was  Stapleton's  nick- 
name, you  know — ^who  happened  to  be  in  the  parlour,  undergoing  some 
strictures  of  Mrs.  Brooksbank  relative  to  certain  breakages  of  windows, 
when  the  new  pupil  arrived.  At  first,  the  boys  were  altogether  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  advent  of  any  new  boy  at  all,  affirming  that  Billy,  whose 
fondness  for  hoaxing  was  notorious,  had  altogether  invented  the  occur- 
rence. When  at  length  the  earnestness  of  his  asseverations  dispelled  this 
idea,  it  was  next  suggested  that  he  must  be  mistaken  in  supposing  the 
individual  in  question  to  be  black.  "  Perhaps  he  had  a  black  handker- 
chief tied  over  his  face,  to  keep  off  the  cold,"  said  one.  '^  More  likely 
the  lady  who  brought  him  had  a  black  page,  and  you  mistook  him  for 
the  new  fellow,"  insinuated  another.  ''Are you  sure  you  saw  his  face 
at  all  ? "  inquired  a  third.  "  Perhaps  he  had  black  gloves  and  stockings 
on,  and  that  made  you  think  he  was  all  black." 

Billy  endiired  the  storm  of  objections  manfully,  and  persisted  in  it 
that  he  had  seen  the  boy's  face ;  that  he  hadn't  anything  wrapped  round 
it ;  that  it  was  the  new  pupil,  and  not  a  black  page  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
the  boy,  whoever  he  was,  was  not  black  in  the  face  from  coughing,  as 
somebody  had  propounded,  in  despair  of  any  better  solution.  The  new 
boy  hadn't  any  cough  at  all — at  least,  he  hadn't  heard  him  cough.  He 
was  a  genuine  ni^er,  as  black  as  his  hat|  and  so  the  boys  would  find. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Babel  of  conjectures  and  comments,  the  door 
opened,  and  Billy's  veracity  was  vindicated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
if  not  entirely,  by  the  entrance  of  the  head  master,  leading  a  short, 
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pouchy  little  fellow,  apparently  about  twelve  years  of  age,  whose  com- 
plexion, if  it  was  not  actuallj  as  black  as  BiU/s  hat  (a  very  rusty  old 
beaver,  by  the  by,  Judge  Stapleton,  not  unreasonably,  having  declined, 
some  months  before,  to  purchase  an  infinite  series  of  new  hats,  which  be- 
came invariably  good  for  nothing  after  a  fortnight's  wear),  was  never- 
theless many  shades  deeper  in  dye  than  a  copper  kettle. 

^'  Boys,"  began  the  doctor,  in  his  most  sonorous  tones,  '^  I  bring  you 
a  new  scholar  and  playmate  " — that  was  lus  regulai-  commencement,  you 
know — "in  whose  behalf  I  particularly  request  your  kindness  and 
friendly  offices.  He  is  *' — here  the  speaker  paused  a  moment,  as  though 
he  felt  a  slight  embarrassment  as  to  the  best  mode  of  expressing  his 
meaning — "  he  is  a  foreigner,  you  may  perceive ! "  ["A  regular  nigger !  *' 
muttered  Billy,  half  audibly,  so  that  Brickbats  caught  the  words,  though 
fortunately  he  did  not  discover  who  had  spoken] — "  a  foreigner,  and  as 
such  more  than  commonly  entitled  to  your  generosity  and  forbearance. 
His  fJOrther  is  a  perapn  of — of  high  rank  in  his  own  country  " — "  Overseer 
to  a  Yankee  nigger-driver !  '*  again  suggested  the  incorrigible  Waters  ; 
but^  unluckily  for  him,  this  time  the  doctor  heard  him  plainly,  and 
turning  sharply  round,  caught  him  a  ringing  box  on  the  ear,  which  pro- 
pelled him  in  a  slanting  direction,  like  a  billiard  ball,  against  Heath, 
from  whom  he  cannoned  off  against  Bobinson,  and  all  three  boys  coming 
into  contact  with  a  form,  rolled  over  on  the  groimd  together.  Brickbats 
contemplated  the  result  of  his  stroke  complacently :  he  felt  that  his 
dignity  had  been  avenged,  and  withdrew  in  peace. 

I  am  afraid  that  his  exhortations  to  forbearance  produced  but  little 
effect.  The  door  had  scarcely  closed  behind  his  portly  person,  ere  the 
lx)ys  had  crowded  round  the  unfoilninate  stranger,  plying  him  with  ques- 
tions innumerable,  to  which,  either  from  inability  ,or  imwillingness,  .or 
perhaps  the  two  combined,  he  made  but  brief  answers,  and  those  such 
iis  his  hearers  had  scarcely  expected.  He  came  firom  a  place  a  long  way 
off;  it  had  taken  a  long  time,  a  great  many  months,  to  come  to  this 
country,  and  he  did  not  much  like  it  now  he  had  come  to  it.  His 
mother  was  not  a  Hottentot,  but  an  English  lady,  and  his  feither  was 
Bajah  of  Jesselpoor — that  was  more ;  and  his  mother  was  not  black,  but 
as  white  as  any  of  us,  and  her  name  was  Johnstone — Mrs.  Johnstone^ — 
and  his  name  was  Arthur  Johnstone,  and  he  would  be  obliged  to  us  not 
to  call  him  "  nigger,"  nor  yet  "you  fellow  ! "  He  hadn't  been  used  to 
be  called  anything  of  the  kind — he  was  used  to  be  called  "  Sahib"  or 
"your Highness,"  and  he  would  thank  us  to  call  him  so  too. 

I  reckon  he  was  sorry  before  long  that  he  had  made  that  request ; 
which  I  need  not  say  was  most  scrupulously  complied  with.     He  was 
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^'  Saliibedy'*  and  "  Rajahed/'  and  ''  your  Uighnessed,**  <m  all  occasions, 
until  he  woakl  have  given  every  stiver  of  his  pockeft-money,  though  he 
wasn't  over-fond  of  parting  with  it,  if  those  words  could  be  expunged 
from  the  English  language.  As  NicoUs  remarked,  who  was  the  best 
classical  scholar  among  us,  it  might  be  counted  as  one  of  the  "vota 
numinibus  exaudita  nuJignis." 

Hiere  was,  in  troth,  a  good  deal  more  in  the  new-comer's  manner  to 
attract  the  pmetical  joking  of  the  boys  than  is  ordinarfly  the  case. 
His  total  ignorance  of  English  habits,  his  strange  appearance,  and  mode 
of  expressing  himself;  above  all,  the  violent  fits  of  passion  into  which 
ridicule  or  rough  usage  rarely  failed  to  rouse  him,  were  strong  tempta- 
tions to  his  schoolfellows  to  amuse  themselves  at  his  expense,  when  they 
found  the  time  hang  heavily  on  their  hands,  as  was  not  nnfrequently 
the  case. 

I  remember  a  scene  of  this  kind  occurring,  a  few  weeks  after  Arthur's 
arrival  at  the  school.  It  was  Ihe  day  on  which  the  cricket  subscription 
for  the  season  was  collected,  and  a  junior  boy  had  gone  round  by  order 
of  the  treasurer — ^that  was  Korton — ^to  get  the  money  in.  It  was 
paid  without  demur  by  the  boys,  who  had  no  inclination  to  resist  a 
demand  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  and  trifling  in  amount,  and  who 
were  further  aware  that  if  they  did  refuse,  they  would  not  only  be  com- 
pelled by  Norton  to  pay,  but  would  receive  a  receipt  from  him  of  a 
kind  by  no  means  to  be  desired.  The  new-comer  alone  had  rebelled 
against  the  order ;  nor  could  argument,  threat,  or  entreaty  produce  any 
effect  upon  him.  The  emissary  at  last,  tired  out  and  disgusted,  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  principal,  with  the  information  that  "  Sahib  " 
had  flatly  refused  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  impost. 

After  his  departure,  the  coterie  of  small  boys,  who  had  witnessed  the 
interview  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  astonishment^  began  to  question 
Arthur  about  it. 

**I  say,  Sahib,  do  you  really  mean  you  won't  pay  the  cricket  money  1** 
asked  Stevens. 

"  Yes,  I  do,'"*  replied  Arthur. 

«  Why  not  1 " 

**  Because  I  don't  choose." 

"  And  why  don't  you  choose  1  "  said  Ellis,  taking  up  the  inquiry. 

"  I  don't  want  to  play  cricket." 

"  That*8  no  reason.  Rajah,**  struck  in  Webber.  "A  great  many  of  the 
fellows  don't  play  cricket,  but  they  all  pay  the  subscription." 

To  this  remark,  which  was  not  put  in  the  form  of  a  question,  Arthur 
made  no  reply. 
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''I«ay/^  8«id  Ellia,  recommenciiig  the  diacuamon,  ftud  importiiig  a 
new  topic  into  it,  '^  joull  find  you'd  better  pay  it.  Yoa'U  get  no  end 
of  a  thrashing,  if  you  don't." 

"  I  don't  oare,"  said  Arthur,  '<  if  I  do.  I  won't  pay  it  any  the  miwe.'' 

^  The  fellows  will  aU  send  you  to  Coventry ;  none  of  them  will  speak 
to  yooy  that  is  to  say,  if  you  refuse,"  urged  Stev^ens. 

''  I  don't  want  them  to  speak  to  me,'*  retumed  the  impeoAtrabie 
Arthur. 

There  was  another  silenoe ;  and  then  the  youngstersi  perceiving  that 
tiiey  had  a  young  Yahoo  to  deal  with,  who  was  insensible  to  all  con- 
aideratians  of  dvilised  life,  began  to  assail  him  with  weapons  of  a 
different  description. 

" 111  tell  you,"  cried  Webber,  «<  why  Bahib  won't  pay  the  cricket 
money." 

<<  Why  1 "  asked  another. 

"  He  is  saving  up  all  his  money  to  buy  a  bottle  of  Bowhuids'  Kalydor 
to  wash  himself  white.'' 

"  No,  that  is  not  it,"  exclaimed  Stevens,  noticing  the  dark  flash  of 
pasfliott  which  this  taunt  called  into  the  boy's  fiioe ;  ^  that's  not  it.  He 
is  saving  up  his  money  to  buy  a  brown  wig  and  speotandes,  for  fear  his 
master  the  nigger-driver  should  come  after  him,  and  find  him  out" 

^'  Or,  perhaps,"  said  Ellis,  ''  he  wants  to  buy  his  freedom.  How 
mudb  does  your  master  ask.  Sahib — ^how  much,  eh  )  " 

"How  much,  how  much  V  repeated  the  remoraeless  tormentors, 
dancing  round  him  like  the  picadors  at  a  Spanish  bull-light,  jostling  him 
firom  behind,  twitching  his  hair,  pinching  his  legs;  always  keeping 
carefully  out  of  his  reach,  and  singing  as  they  buzaed  round  and  round 
him  the  old  rhyme,  wherewith  many  and  many  an  unlucky  wight  had 
been  aaluted  before  him,-^ 

Paasion,  Fasaion,  take  advice, 
Fill  your  pockets  full  of  rioe ; 
When  the  rice  begins  to  crawl, 
Take  a  spoon  and  eat  it  aU. 

Johnstone's  face  grew  darker  and  darker  with  fury,  as  the  shafts  of 
his  asaailants  fell  thick  about  him.  Suddenly,  with  a  spring  like  that 
of  a  wild  beaot,  he  threw  himself  upon  Tom  Dickinson,  who  chanced  at 
the  moment  to  be  nearest  to  him,  fastening  on  hia  throat  with  lus  teeth 
*Mi  nails,  to  the  sore  detriment  of  poor  Tommy,  who  would  have  sus- 
tained serious  injury  had  it  not  beeiu  for  frank  Trevor's  interposition. 
The  latter  had  witnessed  the  skirmish  from  the  schoolroom  window, 
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and  now  came  forth,  to  put  a  period  to  it.  With  some  difficulty  he 
disengaged  Arthur  from  liis  antagonist,  and  led  him,  still  panting  and 
quivering  in  every  limb,  to  his  own  desk  in  the  corner  of  the  school- 
room, whence  he  did  not  reappear  until  prayer-time  that  evening. 

Now,  mind,  I  am  not  going  to  defend  this  kind  of  thing  in  schools. 
I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  evils  of  bullying — ^that  is,  of  the  hard- 
ship and  suffering  inflicted  by  bigger  boys  on  their  juniors.     The  kind 
of  petty  badgering  falling  short  of  this,  but  still  tending  to  render  their 
schoolfellowB  very  unhappy,  is,  in  my  judgment,  almost  as  grave  a  mis- 
chief.    I  know  that  it  is  ui^ed  by  many  that  it  is  often  a  cure,  and 
sometimes  the  only  real  cure,  for  affectation,  and  sulkiness,  and  morbid 
sensitiveness,  and  many  other  boyish  faxdis.     But,  as  was  remarked  in 
the  other  instance,  though  it  may  be  sometimes  a  good  thing  for  those 
who  undergo  it,  it  is  always  a  bad  thing  for  those  who  inflict  it     To 
get  into  the  way  of  looking  out  for  the  weak  point  of  people's  chai-acters, 
in  Older  to  amuse  ourselves  with  them,  is  about  as  mischievous  an  9ccu- 
pation  as  man  or  boy  can  find  for  himself.     Many  a  one  has  failed  in 
life  who  would  otherwise  have  been  signally  successful  but  for  having 
acquired  the  habit  in  his  school-days ;  and,  what  is  worse,  many  a  noble 
Christian  character  has  been  fatally  stunted  in  its  growth  l^reaaon  of  it. 
Frank  Trevor  had  interposed  to  protect  Arthur  against  his  small 
persecutors,  as  he  had  of  late  done  once  or  twice  before  in  the  instance 
of  other  boys.     He  had  resolved  to  keep  in  mind  the  reooUection  of 
the   conversations  whieh  Mr.  Winter  had   had  with  him,    and   the 
determination  which  he  had  formed  in  consequence  of  them.     But  he 
had  already  found  out  that  he  had  undertaken  no  easy  office ;  and  Mr. 
Winter  had  given  him  some  wise  advice  about  it.     "  I  don't  want  you 
to  lecture  the  boys  about  bullying,  Frank,"  he  had  said.     "  That  isn't 
your  business,  and  probably  you  would  not  do  it  with  much  effect,  if 
you  were  to  try  it.     But  you  may  prevent  a  great  deal  by  a  little 
iudicious  management.     A  word  here  and  there,  spoken  good-naturedly, 
will  generally  stop  anything  of  the  sort ;  and  if  anything  more  serious 
is  attempted,  say  quietly  you  won't  allow  it  to  be  done.     If  the  boys 
know  that  you  mean  what  you  say,  that  will  be  in  general  quite  enough." 
Trevor  pondered  over  this  advice  after  the  other  boys  had  gone  up  to 
bed  that  evening.     Here  was  just  such  a  case  as  Mr.  Winter  would  like 
him  to  take  up,  but  it  was  one  in  which  he  felt  particularly  reluctant 
to  meddle.     Arthur  Johnstone  was  a  most  unpromising  subject  to  be- 
friend.    He  would  scarcely  ever  make  any  answer  to  questions  put  to 
him,  even  ^hen  there  was  no  incivility  in  the  asking.     He  fought  shy 
of  all  the  boys  alike,  whether  they  were  in  the  habit  of  worrying  him 
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or  not,  and  if  any  one  pressed  himself  upon  him,  he  ran  the  chance  of 
getting  it  sharpish  over  the  shins ;  for  the  boy  kicked  like  a  Cornishman, 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  This  was  not  encouraging  in  itself,  but 
there  was  another  reason  which  rendered  Trevor  still  more  unwilling  to 
interfere :  this  was,  that  he  felt  it  would  bring  him  into  collision,  not 
only  with  Joyce,  who  was  for  ever  worrying  Arthur,  but  probably  with 
Dalison  also.  For  the  former  he  had  no  liking,  certainly,  though  they  were 
old  acquaintances,  and  were  thrown  much  together.  With  Dalison,  how- 
ever, he  was  very  intimate.  Many  small  ties  such  as  have  already  been 
specified  kept  them  together,  and  boys  are  always  reluctant  to  break 
these.  He  felt  strongly  inclined  to  throw  Arthur  overboard  as  he  re- 
flected thus,  but  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
At  length  he  remembered  that  it  was  getting  too  late  for  him  to  remain 
in  the  schoolroom,  or  he  would  not  be  in  bed  by  the  required  time. 
Hastily  determining,  therefore,  to  be  guided  by  circumstances  as  regarded 
his  future  dealings  with  little  Johnstone,  he  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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STEAM-ENGINE. 

BY    TKXPLE    THOBOLD. 
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GRSA.T  BBITAIN  depiiyed  of  the  steom-ecgine  mwdd  no  longer  be 
great — she  would  be  small — so  amali  that  it  would  scarcely  be  worth 
while  giying  her  a  piace  on  the  map,  much  less  attempting  to  trade  with 
her ;  m  &ct,  without  the  assistance  of  Sdenoe  and  her  hand-maid  Steam, 
our  dear  little  ialaad  would  have  nothing  to  exdiange  with  her  neigb- 
bouifl^  and  must  hide  her  diminiahed  head  in  obscurity,  unless  some  oiiier 
countiy,  France  or  Russia,  for  instance,  thought  it  worth  while  to  turn 
poor  foggj  EttgliHid  to  account — perhaps  as  a  place  of  banishment  for 
prisoners  or  rebdlioas  subjects. 

Provideoice,  however,  ordained  o<^erwise,  and  we  can  never  be  suffi- 
dentlj  thankful  that  England,  of  all  other  countries,  was  reserved  as 
the  birthj^aoe  of  the  glorious  inventaon  whidi  has  endowed  us  witii 
the  power  of  giants,  enabliiig  us  not  onl  j  to  explore  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  aettrch  of  hidden  treasures,  but  also  giving  tts  such  extraordi- 
nary fectlitiiPiB  far  turmng  our  spoils  to  profitable  aooonnt,  tlust  all 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  flock  to  learn  of  us. 

This  is  only  one  advantage  we  have  derived ;  and,  if  it  were  not  lor 
another  equally  great  and  attending  benefit,  our  lalbonrs  would  advance 
our  interests  but  little.  Directly  we  had  achieved  anything  that  excited 
the  cupidity  of  our  neighbours  over  the  water,  they  would  have  left  no 
means  untried  to  possess  themselves  of  the  fruit  <^  our  toO.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  we  soon  discovered  that  '^  Giant  Steam "  was^a  capital 
mariner,  doing  his  work  in  a  way  that  at  once  eclipsed  sail  and  oar, 
thus  enabling  us  to  guard  our  own,  and  keep  covetous  acquaintances  at  a 
rei^ctful  distance. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  other  nations  have  made  wond^ul  progress 
in  the  construction  of  steam-engines,  both  for  land  and  marine  pur- 
poses ;  nevertheleflB,  we  have  hitherto  maintained  a  position  of  acknow- 
ledged superiority,  and  still  take  the  lead  in  all  that  relates  to  rteam 
machinery. 
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The  steam-engine  is  now  quite  a  familiar  object,  and  no  intelligent 
person  who  is  anxious  to  understand  the  principles  of  its  construction 
and  operation  need  long  remain  in  ignorance.  We  see  the  ponderous 
locomotive  rushing  impetuously  along  the  slender  rail,  drawing  in  its 
rear  vehicles  containing  hundreds  of  tons  of  merchandize  ;  or  passengers 
eager  to  reach  some  scene  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  to  whom  the 
speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour  seems  a  moderate  pace,  though  some  have 
been  heard  more  than  once  to  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  good  old 
coaching  days,  when  the  "  *  Wonder '  used  to  race  the  *  Rising  Sun,' 
doing  at  least  fourteen  miles  an  hour." 

If  any  new  scheme  be  promulgated  which  is  to  achieve  some  extra- 
ordinary and  unheard-of  result,  the  inventor  is  instantly  denounced  as 
a  maniac,  and  his  discovery  derided  as  the  wild  imaginings  of  a  disor- 
dered brain  ;  but  let  him  establish  his  claim,  and  show  that  his  invention 
is  practically  successful,  and  those,  who  but  now  were  bitterly  opposed, 
will  instantly  change  their  tactics,  and  think  they  cannot  say  enough  in 
praise  of  the  new  invention,  from  which  they  hope  to  reap  a  plentiful 
harvest. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  locomotive ;  and,  if  George  Stephenson  had 
not  been  a  man  of  surprising  determination  and  perseverance,  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  we  should  even  now  travel  no  faster  than  our 
ancestors  did.  At  first,  the  '^  Iron  Horse  "  was  regarded  with  much 
jealousy,  and  of  course  the^  stage-coach  proprietors  did  their  utmost  to 
frighten  the  public,  by  relating  shocking  accoimts  of  the  terrible  aoci- 
dente  daUy  happening  to  trains.  These  tales  were  soon  discovered  to 
be  mere  iriiLxTand  people  who  had  «ufficieut  cou«ge  to  t^  the 
new  mode  of  travelling,  testified  so  heartily  to  its  safety  and  convenience, 
that  the  old  stagers  had  to  *'  shut  up  shop  "  for  want  of  customers. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  instance  of  blind  opposition,  and 
subsequent  conviction  of  utility,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  steam- 
engine. 

Without  further  prelude,  we  will  at  once  consider  what  the  steam- 
engine  is.  In  principle  the  steam-engine  is  very  simple,  and  in  some  of 
its  functions  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  living  animals.  It  breathes, 
eats,  and  drinks,  and,  if  not  carefully  tended,  falls  sick,  and  cannot  work. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  steam  is  the  breath  of  life  to  a 
steam-engine.  In  many  of  its  properties,  this  vapour  much  resembles 
common  air,  being  invisible  while  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  212^ 
and  upwards ;  it  is  also  highly  elastic,  on  which  latter  property  mainly 
depends  its  utUity. 

The  "  food  "  or  fuel  is  expended  in  converting  the  water  or  "  drink  " 
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into  steam,  which,  after  passing  through  the  cylinder  or  "  lungs  ''  of  the 
engine,  is  usually  exhaled  into  the  air  through  another  arrangement, 
with  which,  however,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do. 

The  form  of  steam-engine  in  general  use  for  driving  cotton-mills,  <&c., 
propelling  steam-ships,  the  locomotive,  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes  too 
numerous  to  mention,  is  called  the  rotative  engine,  because  it  can  impart 
a  revolving  motion  to  the  machinery  with  which  it  may  be  connected. 

To  have  a  clear  idea  of  this  arrangement,  we  may  take  a  common 
syringe  to  represent  the  principal  part  of  a  steam-engine.  The  barrel 
of  the  syringe  we  may  call  the  cylinder,  and  the  movable  plug  the 
piston.  K  we  blow  with  sufficient  force  through  the  small  pipe  at  the 
end  of  the  syringe  the  piston  will  ascend  to  the  top,  and  if  a  connection 
could  be  made  with  the  top  above  the  piston,  we  ootdd  drive  it  down  again. 
From  this  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  by  alternately  blowing  above 
and  below  the  piston  we  can  drive  it  up  and  down  the  syringe.  This  is 
exactly  the  principle  of  the  steam-engine,  the  piston  being  urged  up 
and  down  by  alteiiiately  admitting  the  steam  at  the  ends  of  the  cylinder. 
Having  arrived  thus  far,  the  next  consideration  is,  how  to  change  this 
reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston  into  a  revolving  one.  This  is 
easily  done  by  adding  an  axle  and  cranJc  to  our  machine.  These  parts  are 
represented  by  a  common  windlass,  used  for  raising  the  bucket  in  a  well, 
the  winch  or  handle  beiog  the  crank.  If  the  cylinder  be  fixed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  piston-rod,  though  jointed  like  a  hinge  to  the  crank, 
could  not  follow  the  circle  in  which  it  moves,  therefore  another  rod 
called  the  connecting-rod  must  be  introduced  between  the  extremity  of 
the  piston-rod  and  the  crank.  This  rod  being  attached  by  knuckle- 
joints,  is  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  circular  path  traversed  by  the 
crank,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  piston-rod  to  work  in  a  straight 
line. 

From  this  may  be  gleaned  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  and  construc- 
tion of  the  steam-engine,  but  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  make  and  not 
merely  to  talk  about  machinery,  it  is  only  so  much  theory.  There  is  an 
old  saying,  and  true,  that  ''  an  oiince  of  help  is  worth  a  pound  of  sym- 
pathy." The  same  may  be  said  of  theory  without  practice  ;  we  there- 
fore invite  our  readers  to  a  trial  of  their  skill  in  the  construction  of  a 
.  working  model  of  the  steam-engine. 

Fig.  1  is  a  perspective  view  of  our  model — engine  and  boiler  com- 
plete, on  a  mahogany  stand.  A,  the  boiler  ;  B,  the  funnel  or  chimney 
to  carry  off  the  fiimes  from  the  spirit-lamp  ;  C,  the  safety-valve  to  relieve 
the  boiler  of  surplus  steam ;  L,  a  small  cock,  which  must  bo  opened 
occasionally  to  discover  the  height  of  the  water  ]  D,  one  of  the  legs  or 
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feet  for  raislDg  the  boiler  sufficiently  above  the  stand  to  admit  of  the 
lamp  being  introduoed  and  withdrawn  at  pleasure. 

Of  the  engine  : — F,  the  eyUnder  ;  G,  the  irurA,  in  place  of  the  piston- 
rod,  to  be  preaently  explained;  I,  the  eownier-boianoe  and ^j^-wheel ; 
E^  a  eoupUng  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  for  connecting  it  with  any 
machine  you  wish  to  drive,  proportioned  to  the  power  of  the  engine  ; 
J,  the  exhauH  or  escapement  pipe,  from  which  the  steam  escapes  after 
it  hflfl  done  its  work  in  driving  the  piston  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder  ; 
H,  the  /oundaiion  pkUe^  on  which  is  fixed  all  the  machinery.  The 
plate  is  firmly  screwed  to  the  stand  with  four  ordinary  carpenter's 
screwa  E  E,  the  steam-pipe ;  M,  a  stop-cock,  for  shutting  ofi*,  and 
regulating  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinder. 

Fig.  2  is  a  section  of  the  engine,  that  is,  cut  in  half,  through  the 
centrCi  in  this  instance,  thus  showing  the  internal  arrangement  A  A, 
the  cylinder ;  P  P,  the  piston  ;  T  T,  the  trunk  which  is  solid  with  the 
piston,  though  it  may  be  added  as  a  separate  piece.  The  trunk  is  simply 
a  hollow  piston-rod,  or  more  properly  a  tube  of  sufficiently  large  internal 
diameter  to  allow  the  connecting-rod,  C  C,  which  is  jointed  to  the  piston 
at  W  W,  to  vibrate  or  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  lower  end, 
C\  moves  in  the  cixde  described  by  the  crank,  J.  The  piece,  W  W,  is  a 
round  lump  of  brass  screwed  into  the  piston,  a  cavity  being  cut  out  at 
the  end  projecting  into  the  trunk  to  receive  the  upper  end  of  the  con- 
necting rod.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  some  means  to  prevent  the 
leakage  of  steam  round  the  trunk  where  it  enters  the  cylinder.  This  is 
contrived  by  introducing  some  soft  v^^table  substance,  such  as  cotton, 
termed  paickingy  between  the  metallic  surfaces^  which  swelling  by  the 
moisture  keeps  the  parts  steam-tight  All  round  the  trunk  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  cylinder  you  see  an  annular  space,  1 1,  into  which  a  metal 
ring,  G  G,  called  the  giand^  projects.  This  annular  space  is  filled  with 
packing,  which  can  be  tightly  compressed  by  forcing  the  ring  down  with 
three  screws,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  G'.  The  outer  edge  of  the  piston, 
if  made  to  fit  the  cylinder,  will  do  without  packing,  but  sufficient 
accuracy  is  seldom  realised  in  models ;  it  is  therefore  preferable  to 
turn  out  a  shallow  groove  and  wind  a  small  quantity  of  lamp^sotton 
round  the  circumference.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  packing  in 
both  instances  must  be  very  loosely  pressed,  otherwise  so  much  Motion 
will  be  occasioned,  that  the  engine  will  be  unable  to  work.  The  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  closed  with  a  cover,  1 1,  secured  with  six  screws, 
so  that  it  may  at  any  time  be  removed.  In  front  of  the  cylinder  is 
fixed^a  small  brass  box,  o  o,  called  the  eUd^-vaive  caeey  which  is  also 
attached  by  four  screws. 

The  slide  valve  Y  is  the  means  by  which  the  steam  is  alternately 
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admitted  above  and  below  the  piston,  and  permitted  to  escape  afber 
doing  its  work.  The  steam  is  conveyed  to  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  by 
two  round  passages,  S  S,  made  in  the  semicircular  pipe  or  nozzUy  N  N,  in 
front  of  the  cylinder.  The  passages,  which  are  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  are  in  connection  with  the  two  rectangular  openings 
or  ports,  S'S',  seen  in  fig.  3.  These  ports  have  no  direct  communication 
with  the  central  or  exiumst  port,  by  which  the  steam  escapes  when  it 
has  done  its  work.  It  is  the  office  of  the  slide  valve  Y  to  uncover  the 
ports  S'S'  alternately,  so^as  to  admit  the  steam  from  the  slide-caae  to 
the  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  place  them  alternately  in  communication 
with  the  exhaust.     \ 

By  examining  the  drawing  closely,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  slide  valve 
has  uncovered  the  top  port  a  little,  and  the  steam  is  entering,  as  shown 
by  the  arrow.     The  steam  now  drives  the  piston  down  and  the  port  is 
opened  wider  and  wider,  until  the  piston  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
cylinder,  when  it Jbegins  to  return  and  close  the  port.     By  the  time  the 
piston  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  valve  has  uncovered 
the  lower  port  the  same  amount  it  did  the  upper  one,  and  the  steam 
now  entering  below  the  piston  pushes  it  up  again.     You  ask  what  be- 
comes of  the  steam  above  the  piston  which  just  now  pushed  it  down  ? 
The  cavity  /,  in  the  slide  valve,  comes  over  the  exhaust  and  steam 
ports,  and  thus  for  a  short  time  makes  a  connection,  consequently  the 
steam  above  the  piston  is  able  to  return  through  the  passage  by  which 
it  entered  the  cylinder  into  the  cavity  of  the  slide,  and  so  out  at  the  ex- 
haust port  E.     This  action  is  supposed  to  be  taking  place  now,  the  steam 
below  the  piston  escaping,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  fig.  2.    The  motion 
of  the  slide  valve  must  be  just  sufficient  to  uncover  the  steam  ports 
alternately,  but  the  exhaust  port  must  always  be  covered  by  the  cavity, 
otherwise  the  steam  in  the  slide-case  will  escape  by  the  exhaust,  with- 
out entering  the  cylinder.     The  part  which  works  the  valve  is  called 
the  eeeentric,  seen  at  Z  :  we  shall  speak  of  this  part  presently.    Q  is  called 
the  eoufUerbalancey  and,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  used  to  counteract  or 
balance  the  weight  of  the  piston  trunk  and  connecting  rod,  which  would, 
owing  to  their  weight  being  all  in  one  direction,  make  the  engine  work 
very  irregularly.     The  part  of  the  counterbalance  that  is  cut  out  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  piston,  kc, ;  consequently,  by  fixing 
the  wheel  in  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  heavy  part  being 
in  its  lowest  position  while  the  piston  is  in  its  highest,  the  mechanism  is 
balanced,  the  weight  of  the  piston  making  up  for  the  deficiency  on  one 
side  of  the  wheel,  while  the  heavy  side  is  counteracted  by  the  gravity  of 
the  piston  and  connections. 

The  cylinder  is  supported  on  two  wrought-iron  columns,  RB,  which 
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generate  the  steam.  This  part  is  simply  a  funnel-shaped  vessel,  with  an 
internal  flue  or  pipe,  to  carry  off  the  smoke  from  the  lamp.  The  size  of  the 
outer  case  is  ten  inches  high,  four  inches  diameter  at  the  upper  end,  and 
seven  inches  at  the  lower.  The  inner  case  or  firebox  is  also  a  cone,  as 
seen  in  the  drawing,  and  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  deep,  and  two 
inches  diameter  at  the  top,  where  the  conical  tube  or  flue  joins  it.  The 
size  of  this  tube  is  one  inch  diameter  at  the  lower  end,  and  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  at  the  top.  This  tube  projects  beyond  the  top  of  the  boiler 
only  about  an  inch,  a  separate  funnel  is  then  slipped  on,  which  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure.  The  boiler  is  supported  about  two  inches  from 
the  stand,  by  three  feet,  thus  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air,  without 
which  the  lamp  cannot  bum.  The  safety  valve  is  seen  at  C,  and  one  of 
the  gauge  cocks  at  G.  Of  this  latter  there  should  be  two,  one  inserted 
at  the  proper  level  of  the  water,  about  three  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  and  the  second,  about  one  and  a  hsdf  inches  below.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  boiler  should  be  equal  to  about  four  leaves  of  this  magazine, 
and  should  be  strongly  brazed  together  by  a  coppersmith. 

The  lamp,  ^g,  19,  is  a  shallow  tin  case,  about  five  inches  diameter, 
having  three  moderate-sized  burners,  for  ordinary  lamp-cotton.  Spirits 
of  wine  is  the  only  combustible  found  really  successful  besides  gas,  oil 
being  quite  useless  as  an  agent  for  raising  steam. 

When  about  to  work  the  engine,  the  boiler  must  be  supplied  with 
water  until  it  escapes  at  the  uppermost  cock.  During  the  working 
the  lower  one  must  be  occasionally  opened  to  discover  the  position  of  the 
water,  otherwise,  neglecting  this  precaution,  may  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  boiler.  No  danger  need  be  apprehended  unless  the  boiler  be 
suffered  to  become  red  hot,  which  would  be  the  result  of  gi-oss  neglect. 

The  space  fails  us ;  we  must  make  haste  to  say  farewell  for  the  present, 
and,  by  way  of  a  parting  hint,  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  the  advantages  of  a  .lathe  and  engineer's  tools,  to  procure  the 
separate  pai*ts  of  the  model  from  a  modeller. 


Mr.  E.  Bell,  of  31,  Fleet  Street,  London,  will  furnish  all  the  separate 
parts  of  the  model  in  the  rough  or  finished  state,  and  of  the  same  or 
half  the  size  here  described. 


tJUEER   QU0TATION3.- 


Aaawer  to  No.  VII. 
"  Solid  pudding  agaiost  empt;  prnisr." 
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THREE  MONTHS'  RUSTICATION. 

BY  R.  M.  BALLANTYNB, 
Author  of  ••  Tlie  Wild  Jfan  0/  the  West;*  ^c. 


CHAPTER    XIV. — A  SURPRISE   AND  A  BATTLE. 

ERE  !  haUoo !  hi !   Hobbs  !  I  say,"  shoated 

Mr.  Sudberrj,   running  out  at  the  front 

door,  after  having  swept  Lucy's  workbox 

off  the  table  and  trodden  on  the  cat's  tail. 

''  Where  has  that  fellow  gone  to  1     He's 

always  out  of  the  way.     Halloo  !  (looking 

lip     at     the      nursery      window)      Mrs. 

Brown  ! " 

Mrs.    Brown,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 

importance  of  learning  (just  because  of  Mrs.  Snd- 

berry's  contempt  thereof),  was  busily  engaged  at 

that  moment  in  teaching  Miss  Tilly  and  Master 

Jacky  a  piece  of  very  profound  knowledge. 

'^  Now,  Miss  Tilly,  what  is  the  meaning  of  pro- 
crastination T'  (<<  Ho  !  hi  !  halloo-o-<M> ! ''  from 
Mr.  Sudberry ;  but  Mrs.  Brown,  supposing  the 
shout  is  meant  for  any  one  but  herself^  takes  no 
notice  of  it.) 

TiUy. — "  Doing  to-day  what  you  might  have  put 
off  till  to-morrow.''  (*'  HaUoo  !  ho !  don't  you  hear  ] 
hi ! "  from  below.) 
"*  Mr8.  Brown, — "  No,  you  little  goose  !     What  is 

it,  Jacky  1  ' 

Jeuky, — "  Doing  to-morrow  what  you  might  have  put  off  till  to- 
day."    {"  Hi  !  halloo  !  are  you  deaf  up  there  V) 

Mrs.  Brown, —  "  Worse  and  worse,  stupid  little  goose  ! " 
Jaeky  (indignantly). — "Well,   then,  if    it's  neither   one  thing  nor 
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t'other,  just  let's  hear  what  you  make  it  out  to  be ^'    (''  Hi !  ho  ! 

halloo  !  Mrs.  Brara-o-w-n !,") 

"  Bless  me,  I  think  papa  is  calling  on  me.     Yes,  sir.     Was  you  call- 
ing, sir  7 "  (throwing  up  the  window  and  looking  oui) 

'^Calling!  no;  I  wasn't  'calling.'  I  was  shrieking,  howling, 
jelling.     Is  Hobbs  there  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  'Obbs  is  not  'ere,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  be  so  good  as  to  go  and  look  for  him,  and  say  I  want 
him  directiy  to  go  for  the  letters." 

'^  'Ere  I  am,  sir,"  said  Hobbs,  coming  suddenly  round  the  comer  of 
the  house,  with  an  appearance  of  extreme  haste. 

Hobbs  had,  in  &ct,  been  within  hearing  of  his  master,  having  been, 
during  the  last  half-hour,  seated  in  McAllistei^s  kitchen,  where  the  up- 
roarious merriment  had  drowned  all  other  sounds.  Hobbs  had  become 
a  great  fayoorite  with  the  Highland  family,  owing  to  his  hearfy  good 
humour  and  ready  power  of  rqiartee.  The  sharp  cockney,  with  the 
easygoing  effrontery  peculiar  to  his  race,  attempted  to  amuse  the  house- 
hold— namdy,  Mrs.  McAllister,  Dan,  Hugh,  and  two  good-looking  and 
stutdy-limbed  servani-girls — ^by  measuring  wits  with  the  ''  caimy  Soot," 
as  he  called  the  farmer.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  had  caught  a 
Tartar.  The  good-natured  Highlander  met  his  raillery  with  what  we 
may  call  a  smile  of  grave  simplicity,  and  led  him  slily  into  committing 
himself  in  such  a  way  that  even  the  untutored  servants  could  see  how 
far  the  man  was  behind  their  master  in  general  knowledge  ;  but  Hobbs 
took  refuge  in  smart  reply,  confident  assertion,  extreme  volubility,  snd 
the  use  of  hard  words,  so  that  it  sometimes  seemed  to  the  domestics  as 
if  he  really  had  some  considerable  power  in  argument.  Worthy  Mrs. 
McAllister  nevor  joined  in  the  debate,  except  by  a  single  remark  now 
and  then.  She  knew  her  son  thoroughly,  and  before  the  Sudbenys  had 
been  a  week  at  the  White  House  she  understood  Hobbs  through  and 
through.  She  was  wont  to  sit  at  her  spinning-wheel  regarding  this 
intellectual  sparring  with  grave  interest,  as  a  peculiar  phase  of  th<^ 
human  mind.  A  very  sharp  encounter  had  created  more  laughter  than 
usual  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Sudberry  hallooed  lor  his  man-servant. 

"  Tou  must  be  getting  deaf,  Hobbs,  I  fear,"  said  the  master,  at  once 
pacified  by  the  man's  arrival ;    ''  go  down  and  fetch ^" 

"  Pray  do  not  send  him  away  just  now,"  cried  Mrs.  Sudbeny,  *'  * 
have  something  particular  for  him  to  do.  Can  you  go  down  yourselff 
dearl" 

The  good  man  sighed.  '^  Well,  T  will  go,"  and  acoordingly  away  he 
went. 


ThrtB  MwiM  Buatieaiian.  4dl 

'<  Stay,  mj  dear." 

-WeU!'' 

^  I  expect  one  or  two  small  paroels  by  the  coach  this  morning ;  mind 
you  ask  for  'em  and  bring  'em  up/* 

*'  Ay,  ay ! "  and  Mr.  Sudberry,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
his  wideawake  thrust  back  and  very  much  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
sauntered  down  the  hill  towards  the  road. 

One  of  the  disadvantageous  points  about  the  White  House  was  its 
distance  from  any  town  or  market.  The  nearest  shop  was  four  mUes 
off,  so  that  bread,  butcher-meat,  and  groceries  had  to  be  ordered  a 
couple  of  days  beforehand,  and  were  conveyed  to  their  destination  by 
the  mall-coach.  Even  after  they  were  deposited  at  the  gate  of  Mr. 
McAJlister's  farm,  there  was  still  about  half  a  mile  of  rugged  cart-road 
to  be  got  over  before  they  could  be  finally  deposited  in  the  White 
House.  This  was  a  matter  of  constant  anxiety  to  Mr.  Sudberry,  be- 
cause it  was  necessaiy  that  some  one  should  be  at  the  gate  r^ularly  to 
reo^ve  letters  and  paroels,  and  this  involved  constant  attention  to  the 
time  of  the  mail  passing.  When  no  one  was  there,  the  coachman  left 
the  property  of  the  family  at  the  side  of  the  road.  Hobbs,  however, 
wm  lamlly  up  to  time,  Mr  weather  and  foul,  and  this  was  tke  flrrt 
time  his  master  had  been  called  on  to  go  for  the  letters. 

Walking  down  the  roadj  Mr.  Sudberry  whistled  an  extremely  operatic 
air,  in  the  contentment  of  his  heart,  and  glanced  from  side  to  side,  with 
a  feeling  amounting  almost  to  affection,  at  the  various  objects  which  had 
now  become  quite  familiar  to  him,  and  with  many  of  which  he  had 
interesting  associations. 

There  was  the  miniature  hut,  on  the  roof  of  which  he  usaally  laid 
hk  rod  on  returning  from  a  day's  fishing.  There  was  the  rude  stone 
bridge  over  the  bum,  on  the  low  parapet  of  which  he  and  the  fisunily 
were  wont  to  sit  on  fine  evenings,  and  commune  of  fishing,  and  boating, 
and  climbing,  and  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  ever  again  to 
return  to  the  humdrum  life  of  London.  There  was  the  pool  in  the 
same  bum  over  which  one  day  he,  reckless  man,  had  essayed  to  leap, 
and  into  which  he  had  tumbled,  when  in  eager  pursuit  of  Jacky.  A 
little  below  this  was  the  pool  into  which  the  said  Jacky  had  rushed  in 
wild  desperation  on  finding  that  his  father  was  too  fleet  for  him.  Passing 
through  a  five-barred  gate  into  the  next  field,  he  skirted  the  base  of  a 
high,  precipitous  crag,  on  which  grew  a  thicket  of  dwarf  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  the  bum  warbled.  Here,  on  his  left, 
stood  the  briar  bush  out  of  which  had  whirred  the  first  live  grouse  he 
ever  set   eyes  on.     It  was  at  this  bird  that,  in  the  madness  of  his 
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excitement,  he  had  flang  first  his  stick,  then  his  hat,  and  lastly  his  shout 
of  disappointment  and  defiance.  A  little  farther  on  was  that  other 
bush  out  of  which  he  had  started  so  many  grouse  that  he  now  never 
approached  it  without  a  stone  in  each  hand,  his  eyes  and  nostrils  dilated, 
and  his  breath  restrained.  He  never  by  any  chance  on  these  occasions 
sent  his  artillery  within  six  yards  of  the  game ;  but  once,  when  he 
approached  the  bush  in  a  profound  reverie,  and  without  the  usual  pre- 
paratioUy  he  actually  saw  a  bird  crouching  in  the  middle  of  it  I  To 
seize  a  large  stone  and  hit  the  ground  at  least  forty  yards  beyond  the 
bush  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Up  got  the  bird  with  a  tremendous 
whizz !  He  flung  his  stick  wildly,  and,  hitting  it  (by  chance)  fair  on 
the  head,  brought  it  down.  To  rush  at  it,  fall  on  it,  crush  it  almost 
flat,  and  rise  up  slowly  holding  it  very  tight,  was  the  result  of  this  suc- 
cessful piece  of  poaching.  Another  result  was  a  charming  addition  to 
dinner  a  few  days  afterwards. 

At  all  these  objects  Mr.  Sudberry  gazed  benignantly  as  he  sauntered 
along  in  the  sunshine,  indulging  in  sweet  memories  of  the  recent  past, 
and  whistling  operatically. 

The  high-road  gained,  he  climbed  upon  the  gate,  seated  himself  on 
the  top  bar  to  await  the  passing  of  the  mail,  and  began  to  indulge 
m  a  magnificent  air,  the  florid  character  of  which  he  rendered  much 
more  efiective  than  the  composer  had  intended  by  the  introduction  of 
innumerable  flourishes  of  his  own. 

It  was  while  thus  engaged,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  tremendous  shake, 
that  Mr.  Sudberry  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  man 
not  more  than  twenty  yards  distant.  He  was  lying  down  on  the  em- 
bankment beside  the  road,  and.  his  ragged  dress  of  muddy-brown  cor- 
^duroy  so  resembled  the  broken  groimd  on  which  he  lay  that  he  was  not 
a  very  distinct  object,  even  when  looked  at  point-blank*  Certainly  Mr. 
Sudberry  thought  him  an  extremely  disagreeable  object  as  he  ended  in 
an  ineflective  quaver  and  with  a  deep  blush ;  for  that  man  must  be  more 
than  human  who,  when  caught  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  perpetrate 
an  amateur  concert  in  all  its  parts,  does  not^!^  keenly. 

Being  of  a  social  disposition,  Mr.  Sudberry  was  about  to  address  this 
ill-favoured  beggar — for  such  he  evidently  was — ^when  the  coach  came 
round  a  distant  bend  in  the  road  at  full  gallop.  It  was  the  ordinary 
tall,  top-heavy  mail  of  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Being 
a  poor  district,  there  were  only  two  horses,  a  white  and  a  black ;  but 
the  driver  wore  a  stylish  red  coat,  and  cracked  his  whip  smartly.  The 
road  being  all  down  hill  at  that  part,  the  coach  came  on  at  a  spanking 
pace,  and  pulled  up  with  a  crash. 
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The  beggar  turned  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  pi-etended  to  be  asleep. 

Mr.  Sudbeny  noticed  this ;  but,  being  interested  in  his  own  affairs, 
soon  forgot  the  circumstance. 

"  Got  any  letters  for  me  to-day,  my  man  1 " 

Oh  yes,  he  has  letters  and  newspapers  too.  Mr.  Sudberry  muttei*s 
to  himself  as  they  are  handed  down,  "  Capital !  —  ha  !  —  business ; 
hum  !  —  private  ;     ho !  —  compasses  ;  good  !     Any  more  1  " 

There  are  no  more ;  but  there  is  a  parcel  or  two.  The  coachman 
gets  down  and  opens  the  door  of  the  box  behind.  The  insides  peep 
out,  and  the  outsides  look  down  with  interest.  A  great  many  large  and 
heavy  things  are  pulled  out  and  laid  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Sudberry  remarks  that  it  would  have  been  "wiser  to  have 
stowed  his  parcels  in  front.'* 

The  coachman  observes  that  tJiese  are  his  parcels,  shuts  the  door, 
mounts  the  box,  and  drives  away,  with  the  outsides  grinning  and  the 
insides  stretching  their  heads  out,  leaving  Mr.  Sudberry  transfixed  and 
staring. 

"  *  One  or  two  small  parcels,'  '*  murmured  the  good  man,  recalling  his 
wife's  words — *  and  mind  you  bring  'em  up.'  One  salmon,  two  legs  of 
mutton,  one  ham,  three  dozen  of  beer,  a  cask  of — of — something  or 
other,  and  a  bag  of — of — ditto  (groceries,  I  suppose),  *and  mind  you 
bring  'em  up  ! '  How  1  *  that  is  the  question ! ' "  cried  Mr.  Sudberry, 
quoting  Hamlet,  in  desperation. 

Suddenly  he  recollected  the  beggar-man.  "  Halloo  !  friend  ;  come 
hither." 

The  man  rose  slowly,  and  rising  did  not  improve  his  appearance.  He 
was  rather  tall,  shaggy,  loose-jointed,  long-armed,  broad-shouldered,  and 
he  squinted  awfully.  His  nose  was  broken,  and  his  dark  colour  bespoke 
him  a  gipsy. 

"Can  you  help  me  up  to  yonder  house  with  these  things,  my 
man  1 " 

"  No,"  said  the  man,  gruffly,  "  I'm  footsore  with  travellin' ;  but  I'll 
watch  them  here  while  you  go  up  for  help." 

"  Oh !  ahem ! "  said  Mr.  Sudberry,  with  peculiar  emphasis ;  "  you 
seem  a  stout  fellow,  and  might  find  more  difficult  ways  of  earning  half 
a  crown.  However,  I'll  give  you  that  sum  if  you  go  up  and  tell  them 
to  send  down  a  barrow." 

"  I'll  wait  here,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  sarcastic  grin,  limping  back 
to  his  former  seat  on  the  bank. 

"  Oh  !  very  well,  and  I  will  wait  here,**  said  Mr.  Sudberry,  seating 
himself  on  a  large  stone,  and  pulling  out  his  letters. 
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Seeing  this,  the  gipsy  got  up  again,  and  looked  cautiously  along  the 
road,  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left.  No  human  being  was  in 
sight.     Mr.  Sudberry  observed  the  act,  and  felt  uncomfortable. 

"  Tou'd  better  go  for  help,  sir,''  said  the  man,  coming  forward. 

"  Thank  you,  I'd  rather  wait  for  it." 

"  This  seems  a  handy  sort  of  thing  to  carry,"  said  the  gipsy,  taking 
up  the  sack  that  looked  like  groceries,  and  throwing  it  across  hiH 
shoulder.  'Til  save  you  the  trouble  of  taking  this  one  up,  any- 
how." 

He  went  off  at  once  at  a  sharp  walk,  and  with  no  symptom  either  of 
lameness  or  exhaustion.  Mr.  Sudberry  was  after  him  in  a  moment. 
The  man  turned  round  and  faced  him. 

"  Put  that  where  you  took  it  from  !  "  thundered  Mr.  Sudberry. 

''  Oh  !  you  're  going  to  resist" 

The  gipsy  uttered  an  oath,  and  ran  at  Mr.  Sudbeny,  intending  to 
overwhelm  him  with  one  blow,  and  rob  him  on  the  spot.  The  big 
blockhead  little  knew  his  man.  He  did  not  know  that  the  little  English- 
man was  a  man  of  iron  frame ;  he  only  regarded  him  as  a  fiery  little 
gentleman.  Still  less  did  he  know  that  Mr.  Sudberry  had  in  his  youtli 
been  an  expert  boxer,  and  that  he  had  even  had  the  honour  of  being 
knocked  flat  on  his  back  more  than  once  by  pro/estumal  gentlemen — in 
an  amicable  way,  of  course — at  four  and  sixpence  a  lesson.  He  knew 
nothing  of  all  this,  so  he  rushed  blindly  on  his  feite,  and  met  it — ^that  i£$ 
to  say,  he  met  Mr.  Sudberry 's  left  fist  with  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and 
his  right  with  the  pit  of  his  stomach  j  the  surprising  result  of  which 
was  that  the  gipsy  staggered  back  against  the  wall. 

But  the  man  was  not  a  coward,  whatever  other  bad  qualities  he 
might  have  been  possessed  of.  Recovering  m  a  moment,  he  rushed 
upon  his  little  antagonist,  and  sent  in  two  sledge-hammer  blows  with 
such  violence  that  nothing  but  the  Englishman's  activity  could  have 
saved  him  from  instant  defeat.  He  ducked  to  the  first,  parried  the 
second,  and  returned  with  such  prompt  goodwill  on  the  gipsy's  right 
eye,  that  he  was  again  sent  staggering  back  against  the  wall ;  from  which 
point  of  observation  he  stared  straight  before  him,  and  beheld  Mr.  Sud- 
berry, in  the  wildness  of  his  excitement,  performing  a  species  of 
Cherokee  war-dance  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  the  man  was  about  to  renew  his  assault,  when  Geoige  and 
Fred,  all  ignoiant  of  what  was  going  on,  came  round  a  turn  of  the 
road,  on  their  way  to  see  what  was  detaining  their  father  with  the 
letters. 

"  Why,  that's  father  !  "  cried  Fred. 
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"  Pighting  1 "  yelled  George* 

They  were  off  at  fiili  speed  in  a  moment.  The  gipsy  gave  but  one 
glance,  vaulted  the  wall,  and  dived  into  the  underwood  that  liaed  the 
hanks  of  the  river.  He  followed  the  stream  a  few  hundred  yards, 
doubled  at  right  aoglea  on  hia  course,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  was  seen 
coursing  over  a  shoulder  of  the  bill,  like  a  mountain  ha^re. 


CHAPTER   XV. — ^A  DREAM   AND   A   BALL. 

That  evening  Mr.  Sudberry,  having  iq>ent  the  day  in  a  somewhat 
excited  state — ^having  swept  everything  around  him,  wherever  he 
moved,  with  his  coat-tails,  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction — having 
despatched  a  note  to  the  nearest  «onstabulaiy  station,  and  having  ex- 
amined the  bolts  and  fastenings  of  the  windows  of  the  White  House — 
sat  down  after  supper  to  read  the  newspaper,  and  [fell  fast  asleep,  with 
his  head  hanging  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  his  nose  turned  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  his  mouth  wide  open.  His  loving  £unily — ^minus  Tilly  and 
Jacky,  who  were  abed— encircled  the  tabk,  variously  emfdoyed,  and 
George  stood  at  his  elbow,  fastening  up  a  pair  of  bcx^helves  of  primi- 
tive construction,  coupled  together  by  means  of  green  cord. 

While  thus  domestically  employed,  they  heard  a  loud,  steady  thump- 
ing outside.  The  Sudberrys  were  well  acquainted  by  this  time  with 
that  sound  and  its  cause.  At  first  it  had  filled  Mrs.  8.  with  great 
alarm,  raising  in  her  feeble  mind  horrible  reminiscences  of  tales  of  bur- 
glary and  midnight  murder.  After  suffering  inconceivable  totments  of 
apprehension  for  two  nights,  the  good  lady  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
insisted  on  her  husband  going  out  to  see  what  it  could  be.  As  the  sound 
appealed  to  come  from  the  cottage,  or  ofbhoot  from  the  White  House, 
in  which  the  McAllisters  lived,  he  naturally  went  there,  and  discovered 
that  the  noise  was  caused  by  the  stoutest  of  the  two  servant-girls.  This 
sturdy  lass,  whose  costume  displayed  a  pair  of  enormous  ankles  to  ad- 
vantage, and  exhibited  a  pair  of  arms  that  might  have  made  a  prize- 
fighter envious,  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  a  large 
iron  pot  before  her  and  a  thick  wooden  pin  in  her  hands,  with  the,  end  of 
which  she  was,  according  to  her  own  statement,  ^'  champin'  tatties." 

Mrs.  McAllister,  her  son,  Hugh  and  Dan,  and  the  other  servant- 
girl,  were  seated  round  the  walls  of  the  room,  watching  the  process 
with  deep  interest,  for  thdr  supper  was  in  that  pot.  The  nine  dogs 
were  also  seated  round  the  room,  watching  the  process  with  melancholy 
interest ;  for  their  supper  was  no^  in  that  pot,  and  they  knew  it,  and 
wished  it  was. 
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"  My  deal',"  said  Mr.  Siidberry,  on  returning  to  the  parlour,  "  they 
are  *  champing  tatties.'  " 
«  What  ]  " 

'^ '  Champing  tatties  ; '  in  other  words,  mashing  potatoes,  which, 
it  would  seem,  with  milk,  constitute  the  supper  of  the  family." 

Thus  was  Mrs.  Sudberry's  mind  relieved,  and  from  that  night  for- 
ward no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  the  sound. 

But  on  the  present  occasion  the  champing  of  the  tatties  had  an  un- 
wonted effect  on  Mr.  Sudbeny.  It  caused  him  to  dream,  and  his 
dreams  naturally  took  a  pugilistic  turn.  His  breathing  became  quick 
and  short ;  his  face  began  to  twitch  ;  and  Lucy  suggested  that  it  would 
be  as  well  to  ^^  awake  papa,"  when  papa  suddenly  awaked  himself,  and 
hit  George  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Hallo !  father,"  cried  George,  remonstratively,  rubbing  the  assaulted 
limb  j  "  really,  you  know,  if  you  come  it  in  this  way  often,  you  will 
alienate  my  affections,  I  fear." 

"  My  dear  boy  ! — ^what  ? — where  ?     Why,  I  was  dreaming  ! " 

Of  course  he  was,  and  the  result  of  his  dream  was  that  everybody  in 
the  room  started  up  in  surprise  and  excitements  Thereafter  they  sat 
down  in  a  gay  and  very  talkative  humour.  Soon  afterwards  a  curious 
squeaking  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  cottage,  and  another  thump- 
ing sound  began  which  was  to  the  ^1  aa  unremitting  as,  and  much 
more  violent  than,  that  caused  by  '^  champin'  tatties.''  The  McAllister 
household,  having  supped,  were  regaling  themselves  with  a  dance. 

"  What  say  to  a  dance  with  them  ?  "  said  George. 

**  Oh  1 "  cried  Lucy,  leaping  up. 

'^  Capital ! "  shouted  Mr.  Sudberry,  clapping  his  hands. 

A  message  was  sent  in.  The  reply  was  *^  heartily  welcome !  "  and  in 
two  minutes  Mr.  Sudberry  and  stout  servant*girl  No.  1,  Geoige  and 
Htottt  girl  No.  2,  Hugh  and  Lucy,  Dan  and  Hobbs  (the  latter  consenting 
to  act  as  girl  No.  3),  were  dandng  the  Beel  o'Tullochgorum  like  maniacs, 
to  the  inspiring  strains  of  McAllister's  violin,  while  Peter  sat  in  a  comer 
in  constant  dread  of  being  accidentally  sat  down  upon.  Fred,  in  another 
comer,  looked  on,  laughed,  and  was  caressed  furiously  by  the  nine  dogs. 
Mrs.  Sudberry  talked  philosophy  in  the  window,  with  grave,  earnest 
Mrs.  McAllister,  whose  placid  equanimity  was  never  disturbed,  but 
flowed  on,  broad  and  deep,  like  a  mighty  river,  and  whose  interest  in 
all  things,  small  and  great,  seemed  never  to  flag  for  a  moment. 

The  room  in  which  all  this  was  going  on  was  of  the  plainest  possible 
description.  It  was  the  hall,  the  parlour,  the  dining-room,  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  library  of  the  McAllister  family.     Earth  was  the  floor. 
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whitewashed  and  imeyen  were  the  walls,  non-existent  was  the  ceiling, 
and  black  with  peat-smoke  were  the  rafters.  There  was  a  dresser,  clean 
and  white,  and  oyer  it  a  rack  of  plates  and  dishes.  There  was  a  fire- 
place—a huge  yawning  gulf,  with  a  roaring  fire  (for  culinary  purposes 
only,  being  summer) — and  beside  it  a  massive  iron  gallows,  on  which  to 
hang  the  family  pot  Said  pot  was  a  caldron  ;  so  big  was  it  that  there 
was  a  species  of  winch  and  a  chain  for  raising  and  lowering  it  over  the 
fire ;  in  fact,  a  complicated  sort  of  machinery,  mysterious  and  soot- 
b^rimed,  towered  into  the  dark  depths  of  the  ample  chimney.  There  was 
a  brown  cupboard  in  one  comer,  and  an  apoplectic  eightniay  clock 
in  another.  A  small  bookshelf  supported  the  &mily  Bible  and  several 
ancient  and  much-worn  volumes.  Wooden  benches  were  ranged  round 
the  walk ;  and  clumsy  chairs  and  tables,  with  various  pails,  buckets, 
Inggies,  troughs,  and  indescribable  articles,  completed  the  furniture  of 
the  picturesque  and  cozy  apartment.  The  candle  that  lighted  the  whole 
WBs  supported  by  a  tall  wooden  candlestick,  whose  foot  rested  on  the 
ground,  and  whose  body,  by  a  simple  but  clumsy  contrivance,  could  be 
lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure,  from  about  three  to  five  feet. 

But  besides  all  this,  there  was  a  world  of  Tnateriel  disposed  on  the 
black  rafters  above — old  farm  implements,  broken  furniture,  an  old 
musket,  an  old  claymore,  a  broken  spinning-wheel,  dec.,  all  of  which 
were  piled  up  and  so  mingled  with  the  darkness  of  the  vault  above,  that 
imagination  might  have  deemed  the  spot  a  general  rendezvous  for  the 
aged  and  the  maimed  of  ''still  life." 

Fast  and  furious  was  the  dancing  that  night.  Native  animal  spirits 
did  it  all.  No  artificial  stimulants  were  there.  *^  Tatties  and  mulk  " 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair.  The  encounter  of  that  forenoon 
seemed  to  have  had  the  effect  of  recalling  the  spirit  of  his  youth  to  Mr. 
Sudberry,  and  his  effervescing  joviality  gave  tone  to  all  the  rest. 

"  Now,  Fred,  you  must  take  my  place,"  said  he,  throwing  himself 
in  an  exhausted  condition  on  a  "  settle." 

*'  But  perhaps  your  partner  may  want  a  rest  1 "  suggested  Fred. 

Lass  No.  1  scorned  the  idea,  so  Fred  began. 

"  Are  your  fingers  not  tired  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Sudberry,  wiping  his  bald 
forehead,  which  glistened  as  if  it  had  been  anointed  with  oil. 

"  Not  yet, "  said  McAllister,  quietly. 

Not  yet !  If  the  worthy  Highlander  had  played  straight  on  all  night 
and  half  the  next  day,  he  would  have  returned  the  same  answer  to  the 
same  question. 

"  You  spend  a  jolly  life  of  it  here,"  said  Mr.  Sudberry  to  Mrs. 
McAllister. 
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'^  Aj,  a  pleasant  life,  no  doot ;  but  we're  not  a&oayf  fiddtiwg  and 
dancing. " 

"  True,  but  the  variety  of  herding  the  cattle  on  theae  splendid  hills  in 
charming." 

''  So  it  ia,"  aaaented  Mrs.  McAilister  ;  ''  we've  reason  to  be  contented 
with  our  lot  Maybe  ye  woold  grow  tired  of  it,  however,  if  ye  was 
always  here.  I'm  told  that  the  gentzy  whilea  grow  tized  of  their 
braw  rooms,  and  take  to  plowterin'  aboot  the  hills  and  burns  for  change. 
Sometimes  they  even  danoe  wi'  the  aervants  in  a  Highland  oottage ! " 

"  Ha  I  you  have  me  there,"  cried  Mr.  Sudbeny,  laughing. 

"  Let  me  sit  down,  pa,  pray  do ! "  cried  Lucy.  Her  fiather  rose 
quickly,  and  Lucy  dropped  into  his  place  quite  exhausted. 

"  Come,  father,  relieve  me  1 "  cried  Fred.  "  Vm  done  up,  and  my 
partner  won^t  give  in." 

To  say  truth,  it  aeemed  as  if  the  said  partner  (stout  lass  No.  1)  never 
would  give  in  at  all.  From  the  time  Ihat  the  Sudberrys  entered  she 
had  not  ceased  to  dance  reel  after  reel,  without  a  minute  of  breathing- 
time.  Her  countenance  was  like  the  sun  in  a  fog ;  her  limbs  moved  as 
deftly  and  untiringly,  after  having  tired  out  father  and  son,  as  they  did 
when  she  began  the  evening,  and  she  now  went  on,  with  a  quiet  smile  on 
her  face,  evidently  resolved  to  show  their  English  guests  the  nature  of 
female  Highland  metal 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  dogs  suddenly  became  restive  and  began 
to  growl.  Soon  after  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  the  dogs  rushed  at 
it,  barking  violently.  Mr.  McAllister  went  out,  and  found  that  a  com- 
pany of  wandering  beggars  had  arrived,  and  prayed  to  be  aUowed  to 
sleep  in  the  bam.  Unfortunate  it  was  for  them  that  they  came  so  soon 
after  Mr.  Sudbenys  unpleasant  rencontre  with  one  of  tiieir  fraternity. 
The  good  man  of  the  house,  although  naturally  humane  and  hoflpitable 
to  such  poor  wanderers,  was  on  the  present  occasion  emlnttered  against 
them,  so  he  ordered  them  off. 

This  incident  brought  the  evening  to  an  abrupt  termination,  as  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  farmer  to  see  the  intruders  safely  off  his  premises.  So 
the  Sudbenys  returned,  in  a  state  of  great  delight,  excitement,  and  ^J- 
sical  warmth,  to  their  own  parlour. 

The  only  other  fact  worth  recording  in  regard  to  this  event  is,  that 
the  Sudbenys  were  two  hours  late  for  breakfast  next  morning! 

(To  be  covUinued,) 
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STRAY    NOTES    ON    CRICKET 


FIELDING. 

ALTHOUGH  not  of  so  interesting  a  character  as  batting  and  bowling, 
yet  fielding  is  in  itself  of  too  much  importance  to  be  overlooked, 
or  even  carelessly  practised  by  anybody  who  desires  to  become  a 
cricketer.  Many  a  match  has  been  lost  by  loose  fielding,  and  instances 
without  number  have  occurred  of  a  man  who,  after  being  missed  before 
he  has  made  a  run,  has  sent  his  score  up  to  fifty  before  receiving  his 
dismissal.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  runs  may  be  saved  by  careful 
fielding.  Hits'  which  at  first  seem  good*  for  fotir,  only  obtain  one 
through  good  fielding,  and  that  even  a  sharp  run. 

Quick  fielding  should  be  practised  by  the  tyro,  before  either  of  the 
other  two  departments  of  the  game.  As  soon  as  a  boy  gets  a  ball  in  liLs 
hand,  he  tries  to  catch  it,  or  to  get  a  companion  to  throw  it  to  him ;  and 
thus  before  he  even  knows  how  to  handle  a  bat,  many  a  boy  has  in  him 
the  elements  of  a  good  field.  As,  however,  the  fascination  of  batting 
grows  upon  him,  he  cares  less  for  the  other  parts  of  the  game,  and  thus 
it  happens  that  although  we  have  many  gentlemen  cricketers  who  bat 
just  as  well  as  professionals,  yet  the  latter  obtain  the  mastery  through 
their  superior  bowling  and  fielding,  which  they  are  obliged  to  practise 
as  often  as  batting,  in  order  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  good  players. 
I  have,  however,  heard  it  stated  that  no  finer  fielding  can  be  seen  than  that 
shown  in  the  University  match.  This  is  naturally  admitted,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  University  match  is  played  by  young  men 
whose  ages  vary  from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty,  whereas  most  of  the 
players  are  over  thirty,  and  some  rapidly  approaching  to  forty,  an  age 
at  which  the  bones  are  not  so  lissom  as  tliose  that  have  just  arrived  at 
man's  estate. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  I  may  cite  the  Gentlemen  and  Players'  match  at 
IiOTd*s,  a  contest  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  which  is  only  worth  seeing  on 
account  of  the  excellent  bowling  and  fielding  of  the  professional  players. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  judges  of  the 
game,  that  as  long  as  the  gentlemen  persist  in  practising  batting  only, 
they  will  never  have  a  chance  against  the  players. 

No  advice,  however,  will  produce  the  same  good  upon  a  young  player 
in  the  matter  of  fielding  as  watching  a  match  in  which  some  of  the  best 
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players  take  part.      In  this  he  shotdd  bear  well  in  mind  the  manner  in 
which  the  ball  is  stopped  and  thrown  to  the  wicket-keeper. 

Supposing  that  our  cricketer  can  stop  and  catch  a  ball  pretty 
weU,  the  next  point  for  him  to  study  is  to  throw  in  carefully.  How 
many  men  that  should  have  been  run  out  save  their  wickets  through 
the  bad  throwing  of  a  field,  who,  either  through  hurry  or  nervousness, 
pitches  the  ball  over  the  wicket-keeper's  head,  or  sends  it  in  so  much 
along  the  ground  as  to  render  the  picking  up  of  it  sharply  by  the  wiid^et- 
keeper  a  matter  of  impossibility !  The  best  plan  is  to  throw  in  a  catch 
to  the  top  of  the  bails.  A  long  hop  occaaonally  meets  with  saccess,  but 
if  the  ground  is  bumpy,  and  the  ball  is  thrown  in  from  a  distance,  it  is 
very  possible  that  it  will  go  over  the  man's  head. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  failings  of  a  young  eleven  is  the  carrieas 
numner  in  which  they  back  up.  Overthrows  in  a  professional  eleven 
are  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility,  for  if  the  ball  passes  one  field  there 
is  almost  sure  to  be  another  behind  him  to  stay  its  progress,  whereafl>  in 
some  clubs,  if  there  is  one  man  to  back  up  the  wicket-keeper,  the  ball 
is  considered' safe,  and  as  he  generally  stands  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
idcket,  he  ««uaUy  misses  the  ball  if  it  passes  the  amateur  Lockyer.  I^ 
however,  it  is  expedient  to  throw  the  ball  to  the  bowler,  and  he  does 
not  wish  to  hurt  his  fingers,  an  overthrow  is  sure  to  follow,  for  long-on 
or  long-off  scarcely  ever  thinks  it  his  duty*  to  stand  behind  the  bowler's 
-wicket  when  the  ball  is  thrown  in.  Overthrows  in  themselves  are  not 
only  annoying,  because  they  are  obtained  through  no  merit  of  the  bats- 
nuin,  but  because  they  always  produce  a  merciless  laugh  from  the  spec- 
tators, and  occasionally  epithets  of  not  a  veiy  complimentary  character. 
It  is  therefore  the  captain's  bounden  duty  to  make  his  eleven  back  up 
well,  and  not  to  consider  the  ball  safe  unless  two  or  three  people  are 
behind  the  wicket  at  which  it  is  thrown. 

One  naturally  imagines  that  the  wicket-keeper's  hands  get  occasion- 
ally damaged  from  the  sharp  throwing  to  which  he  is  subjected.  What- 
ever he  would  do  without  his  thick  gauntlets  it  is  unpleasant  to  imagine. 
Care  should  on  all  occasions  therefore  be  taken  to  save  his  hands,  and 
when  the  batsmen  are  not  running,  there  is  no  need  to  throw  the  ball 
as  hard  as  possible  at  him.  The  long-stop,  who  returns  the  ball  to  the 
wicket-keeper  oftener  than  any  other  field,  should  send  it  in  gently 
when  there  is  no  run,  and  the  wicket-keeper  ought,  in  throwing  it  to 
the  bowler,  to  toss  it  as  quietly  as  he  can,  in  order  not  to  deaden  the 
fingers  of  that  important  ftmctionaxy. 

Whilst  writing  about  bowler  aoid  wicket-keeper,  I  cannot  allow  the 
opportunity  to  pass  of  requesting  all  players  to  obey  with  the  utmost 
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fidelify  any  ofder  giwn  to  them  in  the  field.  The  wicket-keeper  can,  by 
raising  his  hand,  change  the  positions  of  the  field  unknown  to  the  batnnan, 
who,  hitting  a  ball  to  a  place  which  he  thinks  is  not  covered,  and  finding 
it  saddenly  stopped,  sees  that  he  must  play  more  carefully  in  future. 

Two  oi  the  most  important  positions  in  the  field  are  the  mid-wic^ets 
and  coyer-point,  and  no  player  unless  he  is  a  safe  catch,  and  can  return 
the  ball  sharply,  should  ever  be  placed  there.  It  has  been  computed 
that  mjd-wicket  runs  more  out  than  any  other  field.  Anybody  who 
has  seen.  B.  Daft  in  this  place  will  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with 
whidi  he  picks  up  the  ball  and  sends  it  in.  The  space  that  a  good 
oever-point  can  command  is  reaUy  astonishing.  Players  seeing  that  the 
ball  has  passed  point  feel  sure  that  it  is  safe  for  one,  whereas,  if  the 
cover  runs  in  and  sends  it  in  well  to  the  wicket-keeper,  one  of  the 
faaitomen  will  probably  have  '^run  out  '^  to  his  name. 

Longstop  should  on  no  account  be  too  close  to  the  wicket.  K  he 
takes  a  position  where  he  feels  sure  he  can  stop  one  run,  he  wiU  do 
much  more  service  than  nearer  the  stumps.  Not  only  will  he  be  able 
to  stop  some  balk  which  might  have  gone  over  his  head,  but  he  may 
stay  the  progress  of  many  leg  luts  and  slipped  balls,  besides  standing 
a  better  chance  of  a  catch. 

Catching  comes  so  naturally  that  I  need  say  little  about  it.  The 
chidT  point  to  be  remembered  is  to  keep  the  hands  well  together. 
Oocasionally  one  sees — in  catching — ^the  ball  slip  through  a  man's 
hands  altogether.  At  other  times  the  ball  lodges  in  the  hands  for  an 
instant^  and  then  drops  to  the  ground,  becaase  the  arms  were  not  drawn 
back  with  the  ball,  but  held  out  to  meet  it.  In  catching,  the  arms 
should  always  be  drawn  back  as  the  ball  comes,  as  this  lessens  the  force 
with  which  the  ball  strikes  the  hands.  A  good  i^an,  but  one  which, 
however,  requires  much  practice,  is  to  pat  the  ball  up  as  it  comes,  and 
then  to  catch  it.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  ball  has  thus  been  sent 
up,  it  descends  much  more  slowly  than  when  it  comes  direct  from 
the  bat. 

Even,  however,  if,  in  spite  of  advice  and  practice,  one  of  the  field  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  miss  a  catch,  the  captain  should  not  allow  any 
unfeeling  remarks  to  be  made.  The  anguish  of  the  unfortunate  player 
is  quite  deep  enough  without  being  aggravated  by  growls  and  sneers 
from  comrades  who  may  perhaps  do  the  same  thing  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  captain  should  also  do  all  he  can  to  prevent  talking  in  the  field. 
It  is  time  to  do  that  when  a  wicket  falls,  but  very  unlike  a  true  cricketer 
to  endeavour  to  attract  the  field's  attention  just  as  the  bowler  is 
a>)out  to  deliver  the  ball. 
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I  cannot  close  this  chapter  better  than  by  quoting  two  anecdotes 
ivhich  show  the  force  of  these  remarks,  from  an  excellent  book  on. 
Cricket  by  William  BoUand,  Esq. 

In  advising  the  field  to  pay  attention,  he  writes,  '*  An  accident  may 
soon  occur  if  you  are  near  the  wicket.  We  are  reminded  of  one  which 
happened  to  Mr.  Knatchbull,  though  it  was  not  the  penalty  of  inatten- 
tion ;  but  it  will  prove  our  remark  true  regarding  the  danger  inattention 
may  involve.  He  was  keeping  wicket,  and  suddenly  moved,  for  good 
reasons,  towards  the  point,  standing  close  in  upon  the  batsman.  The 
ball  was  struck  sharply  to  him,  and  hit  him  severely  in  the  centre  of 
the  forehead  and  rebounded.  In  the  excitement  he  shouted,  '  Catoh  it^ 
somebody  ;  ]  and,  strange  to  say,  the  catch  was  made  by  Ihe  bowler  who 
had  lately  delivered  the  ball.  Mr.  Knatchbull  assured  us  he  felt  no 
inconvenience  from  the  blow,  nor  was  any  mark  of  violence  percep^ble 

upon  him." 

« 

In  cautioning  players  about  the  dangers  of  overthrows,  our  author 
writes :  "  Colonel  Lowther  and  Mr.  Walker,  the  left-handed  bowler, 
a  very  fast  runner,  made  an  example  of  a  field  at  Woolwich  from  an 
indiscreet  shy.  The  Colonel  was  always  a  desperate  nmner  of  sharp 
runs,  and  stole  many  from  his  opponents.  On  this  occasion  he  made  a 
little  tip,  and  ran  it.  Swish  came  the  ball — ^missed  the  wicket ;  on  went 
the  Colonel  and  Walker,  frequently  both  being  simultaneously  at  the 
same  wicket — swish,  swish,  going  the  balL  At  last  it  came  to  the 
experienced  hand  of  Captain  Mundy,  who  closed  the  pantomime  by 
imitating  the  clown's  universal  remedy  in  difficulty — ^viz.,  putting  the 
ball  in  the  pocket.  Then  came  the  inquiiy  from  the  scorers,  ^  How 
many  are  we  to  score  1 '  and  the  umpire's  reply,  *  Why,  you  may  put 
down  five ;  but  Mr.  Walker  has  run  a  great  many  more  ! ' " 
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THE   POINT   OF  HONOUR. 

A    TALE    or    OUDENDALE    COLLEGE, 
BY  B.  HOPE  MONCRIEFF. 


CHAPTER   I. 

•"  TTURRAH  !     Finished  at  last !  "  sung  out  Master  Thomas  Brack- 

-i-L  enburj,  one  of  a  group  of  three  boys  who  were  sitting  in  one  of 
the  schoolrooms  of  Oudendale  College  on  a  September  afternoon.  There 
was  no  one  else  in  the  room,  and  the  three  were  attentively  regarding  a 
roughly  formed  key,  which  work  of  art  was  apparently  just  receiring 
the  finishing  touches  from  a  file  which  one  of  them  held  in  his  hand. 
This  was  a  tall  and  dark  boy,  with  rather  a  cunning  and  unprepossessing 
expression  of  countenance.  His  name  was  Howard  Roberts,  and  he  was 
a  cousin  of  Brackenbury.  The  third,  George  Wyndham,  was  a  plea- 
sant-looking fellow,  with  blue  eyes,  regular  features,  and  a  great  deal  of 
that  curly,  light-brown  hair  which  is  peculiar  to  English  boys.  The 
only  possible  description  of  Master  Brackenbury,  commonly  called 
*^  Tom ''  or  "  Brack,"  is  that  he  was  a  careless,  goodhumoured-looking 
fellow,  whose  merry  eyes  spoke  of  "  larks  "  and  impositions,  and  whose 
tongue,  for  ever  in  motion,  proclaimed  that  its  owner  had  neither  the 
gift  of  silence  nor  the  possession  of  deep  and  erudite  wisdom. 

"  Finished  at  last !  Now  for  a  lark  ! ''  cried  Master  Tom,  with  mani- 
fest tokens  of  delight  and  exultation.  "  Bi  tooral,  ooral,  ooral,  diddle- 
de-dum ! "  he  added,  by  way  of  strengthening  his  exclamation. 

"  Well,  I'm  game  for  anything  you  like,''  said  his  cousin  Roberts. 
"  Are  you  sure  it  will  fit,  though  1 " 

"  Sure  as  bricks.  Chuck  over  the  file,  will  you,  George.  I  want  to 
smooth  down  this  rough  place.  Now,  I  say,  you  fellows,  what  shall  wc 
do  now  that  we  can  get  out  1    What  do  you  vote,  George  1 " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Wyndham.  "  You  have  never  told 
me  yet  what  il  is  the  key  of." 

Both  the  others  biirst  out  laughing. 

"  We'll  tell  you,  but  you  musn't  let  on  to  anybody,"  said  Tom.  "  It's 
the  key  of  the  master's  garden,  and  we  intend  to  get  out  some  night  and 
have  some  fun." 
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"  And  I  have  thought  of  such  a  capital  dodge,'*  said  Koherts.  "  We 
might  get  out  about  one  o'clock  and  bag  a  whole  lot  of  old  Hardy's 
plums.     What  do  you  say,  Wyndham  ?  " 

"You  don't  think  that  I  am  goyig  out  to  steal  plums,  do  you  1 "  cried 
George,  rather  indignantly.  "  I  wish  you  had  just  told  me  what  you  were 
making  that  key  for,  and  I  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.'' 

"  Oh,  man,  what's  the  use  of  being  so  particular  %  " 

"  You  know  quite  well.  Brack,  that  I  don't  like  having  anything  to 
do  with  affairs  of  that  sort.     I  wish  you  had  never  told  me  about  it." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  so  particular." 

"  At  all  events,  you  musn't  tell  anybody,"  said  Roberts.  "  If  we  had 
thooght  you  were  going  to  tell  we  would  never  have  let  you  into  the 
secret" 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid.  I  won't  tell,  but  I  would  rather  not  have 
anythii^  to  do  with  your  plans ; "  and  with  that  George  Wyndham  left 
the  room« 

"  What  a  fool  Wyndham  is  !  I  would  never  have  let  on  to  him,  if  I 
had  thought  he  would  have  kicked  up  such  a  row,"  said  Tom,  when  he 
had  gone. 

*^  Oh,  never  mind  him.  I  vote  we  go  and  bag  the  plums  all  the 
same.     Nobody  will  ever  find  out,  and  Wyndham  won't  tell,  of  course.'* 

''  Oh,  diut  up,  Howard.    Robbing  gardens  is  unanimously  voted  low. 

There's  no  fun  in  that  sort  of  thing,  and  if  s  beastly  caddish.     If  s  not 

the  proper  tip  either — ^not  correct — you  know  what  I  mean.     Did  you 

never  read  that  beautiful  thing  Tennyson  or  Dr.  Johnson,  or  one  of 

those  fellows,  says — 

Him  88  prigs  wot  isn't  his'n, 
When  lie'i  ootehed  '11  go  to  pris'D  ? 

I  cdietild  like  some  real  laric,  but  none  of  your  low  dodges." 

''  Well,  l^en,  lei  us  go  and  break  some  of  tiiat  old  humbug  Lowton's 
cueumber-^mes.  It  will  pay  him  out  nicely  for  telling  Godfrey  about 
that  affair  at  the  Warm  Arms." 

<<  Them's  the  words  of  wisdom,  and  I  second  that  resolution,"  said 
Tom.  ^  He's  a  horrid  vaxi%  that  Lowton.  Do  you  remember,  Howard, 
when  he  found  us  at  a  pothouse  with  Arkley,  how  he  looked  glum  at 
us  out  of  his^great  goggles,  and  jawed  away  about  all  sorts  of  bosh  for 
an  hour  ]     He  told  us  that  what  he  was  saying  was  for  our  good." 

''Then  we'll  break  his  cucumber-firames  for  his  good,"  growled 
Roberts.  '^  Won't  he  be  mad  !  You  must  take  3rour  catapult,  and  we 
will  have  a  bombardment  from  the  top  of  <Jie  wall.     Oh,  what  firn ! " 

''  All  right.     We'll  do  the  business  without  Miss  George's  asBistance. 
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If  you  stay  swake  till  eleven,  I  will  till  half-past  twelve,  and  then  well 
slip  out  while  the  other  chaps  are  biiried  in  the  arms  of — ^whafs  his 
namel" 

"  All  rig^t.     But  there  goes  the  bell.     Cotne  along." 

He  two  conspirators  now  separated  and  went  into  tea,  after  which 
followed  preparation,  so  that  they  had  not  another  opportunity  of  con- 
versing until  bedtime.  Tom  and  Roberts  slept  in  the  same  room,  in 
which  were  also  Wyndham  and  five  others.  When  they  were  all  ready, 
the  captain  of  the  room  made  a  rattling  sound  upon  the  ventilator,  which 
was  ttie  signal  for  the  boys  to  say  their  prayers,  llhis  interval  Tom  and 
his  counn  made  use  of  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  upon  scraps  of 
paper  about  their  proposed  nocturnal  expedition.  Tom  was  for  reveal- 
ing their  plan  to  all  the  rest,  but  Roberts,  who  was  of  a  suspicious  and 
cautious  disposition,  wished  to  keep  it  secret.  As  in  all  cases  of  mischief 
the  college  boys  were  honoured  with  the  first  suspicions,  he  feared  to  be 
found  out  if  he  entrusted  the  plan  to  others,  but  hoped,  by  keeping  it 
secret,  to  gratify  his  malice  against  Mr.  Lowton  with  impunity.  More- 
over, as  he  and  Tom  had  obtained  leave  to  go  and  see  his  Either,  who 
was  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  next  day,  he  thought  to  escape  an 
inquiry,  if  it  should  be  instituted.  Poor  Tom  had  none  of  his  cousin's 
canning,  and,  eager  for  a  lark,  never  reflected  whether  it  were  right  or 
wrong,  nor  considered  the  chances  of  detection  and  punishment.  How- 
ever, he  complied  with  Roberts'  wish,  and  when  prayers  were  over  they 
got  into  bed  without  saying  a  word  about  their  intention  to  any  one. 

Qeorge  Wyndham  never  supposed  that  his  companions  really  meant 
to  carry  their  design  into  effect.  He  had  not  spoken  to  either  of  them 
since  he  left  the  room  to  escape  Roberts'  sneers,  and  now  he  fell  into 
the  refreshing  sleep  which  happy  and  healthy  boyhood  alone  can  give, 
without  thinking  about  the  plot.  But  if  he  had  remained  awake,  he 
would  have  seen  Tom  Brackenbury  jump  out  of  bed  about  twelve 
o'clock  and  awaken  Roberts,  The  two  then  dressed  themselves  with 
great  haste,  and  without  much  regard  to  their  personal  appearance,  only 
speaking  a  few  words  under  their  breath.  At  length  their  preparations 
were  completed,  and  they  were  just  going  to  leave  the  room,  when  Tom 
said, — 

"What  have  you  put  on  that  great-coat  fori  It  aint  yours,  is  it  ? 
No,  I  say,  if  s  George  Wyndham's.     You'd  better  leave  it" 

"Hush  !  Never  mind.  It's  a  jolly  big  one,  and  I  want  something 
of  the  kind  to  keep  me  warm.     Wyndham  will  never  know." 

Tom  made  no  further  objection,  but  led  the  way  out  of  the  bedroom, 
which  opened  into  a  large  hall.     Noiselessly  crossing  this,  with  their 
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boots  in  their  hands,  they  pushed  open  a  little  door,  which  admitted 
them  to  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  ground  floor.  Arrived  at 
the  bottom,  they  came  to  a  small  window,  which  was  easily  opened  by 
pushing  back  the  catch.  Leaving  it  open,  they  then  dropped  down 
into  a  garden,  at  the  end  of  which  they  found  a  small  door  which  was 
locked.  Roberts  produced  the  key  which  we  have  seen  them  fabricat- 
ing, and  unlocked  it.  Then  having  passed  out  and  shut,  but  not  locked, 
the  door,  the  boys  pufc  on  their  boots,  and  scampered  down  the  road. 

After  they  had  gone  about  three  hundred  yards  they  turned  up  a  path 
leading  through  some  fields,  and  presently  arrived  under  a  low  garden-wall 

"  Now,"  said  Boberts,  "  give  me  a  leg  up,  and  I  will  get  over  and  see 
where  these  frames  aife.  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  when  I  have  found 
them  I  shall  whistle  to  you,  and  you  must  shy  over  some  stones  to  me. 
Then  when  we've  smashed  them,  you  must  get  up  on  the  wall  and  help 
me  back." 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom  ;  "  fire  away." 

Koberts  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  dropped  into  the  garden. 
There  was  a  crash  of  bushes  heard,  showing  that  he  had  not  alighted  on 
his  feet. 

"  Holloa,  old  fellow,  what's  the  row  ]  "  said  Tom  in  a  loud  whisper. 
"  Got  a  spill  1 " 

"  Ah,  it's  no  matter.     Now  look  out  for  my  whistle." 

Master  Thomas  was  now  left  to  his  own  reflections,  wl^ch  was  a  most 
uncommon  predicament  with  him.  It  was  very  cold,  he  thought  If 
it  wasn't  for  the  fun  he  would  rather  be  in  bed  at  school.  "While 
making  that  key  he  had  never  thought  of  getting  out  at  night  to  do 
mischief ;  and  now,  when  he  thought  of  it,  there  was  no  use  in  break- 
ing Lowton's  frames.  The  old  boy  was  an  awful  mufl*,  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  once  protect  Tom,  then  a  veiy  small  boy,  from  a  big  bully 
who  was  licking  him.  It  was  a  shame.  George  Wyndham  was  right. 
He  was  a  jolly  fellow,  George,  and  it  was  a  shame  to  humbug  him. 
Koberts  said  he  was  a  muff  because  he  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  every 
day.  But  Boberts  wasn't  half  so  good  at  football  as  George  was  ;  and 
after  all  those  awfully  particular  fellows  were  not  so  bad.  Cholmondeley, 
who  was  captain  last  year,  always  read  the  Bible,  they  said.  Oh,  hang 
ity  what  was  the  use  of  breaking  Lowton's  frames  ?  He  would  be  shot 
if  he  would,  after  alL  Such  was  the  train  of  Tom's  thoughts,  and 
accordingly,  hearing  Boberts  whistle  close  by,  he  said, — 

^<  I  say,  look  here.  What's  the  fun  of  snaashing  this  chap's  frames  1 
I  think  if  s  all  bosh,  and  I  vote  to  cut  back.  The  whole  fun's  in  coming 
out)  you  know,  not  in  breaking  things  and  climbing  over  walls." 
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To  his  sarprlse,  Roberts  made  no  opposition  to  liis  proposal,  but 
answered, — 

"All  serene.     I'll  come  over,  and  we'll  go  back." 

Just  then,  a  window  in  the  house  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Lowton,  in 
full  evening  dress  of  spectacles,  bedgown,  and  nightcap,  looked  forth 
into  the  garden,  which  was  now  clearly  lighted  by  the  almost  full  moon. 
Roberts  shrank  behind  some  bushes,  but  not  before  he  was  espied  by 
Mr.  Lowton,  who  immediately  cried  out,  as  loud  as  he  could, — 

"  Robbers  !  Robbers  !  Help  !  Police  !  John,  John,  get  your  gun. 
They  are  in  the  gooseberry-bushes,  beside  the  peach-tree.  I  see  one 
lying  down ! " 

Roberts,  finding  that  he  was  seen,  and  terrified  by  the  mention  of 
John's  gun,  jumped  up  and  attempted  to  climb  over  the  wall.  But  he 
found  it  no  easy  task,  and  was  obliged  to  ascend  by  the  boughs  of  a 
small  peach-tree  nailed  against  the  wall,  several  of  which,  in  his  hurry, 
he  broke.  When  he  reached  the  top,  fancying  that  he  heard  the  dreaded 
John  and  his  gun  behind  him,  he  leapt  down,  and  fell  into  a  great 
puddle  of  water  by  the  side  of  the  astonished  Tom  Brackenbury,  who 
lost  no  time  in  picking  the  flying  hero  up.  They  then  started  off  for 
the  school  sa  fast  as  possible,  the  shouts  of  Mr.  Lowton  and  his  alarmed 
hoasehold  pursuing  them  and  spurring  their  steps  to  a  speed  wliich 
would  have  won  the  prize  at  the  races  any  day. 

"  Well,  here's  a  go  ! "  said  Tom,  when  they  had  got  some  distance,  and 
paused  to  take  breath.  "  I  say,  Howard,  you  have  got  all  wet,  and 
what  a  mess  George's  coat  is  in  !  I  told  you  that  you  shouldn't  take 
it.    What's  that  the  pockets  are  filled  with  1    You  must  find  it  heavy." 

"  Oh,  fives-balls,  I  dare  say.     Some  of  Wyndham's  trumpery." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  let's  look.  If  they  are  fives,  I  shall  ask  George  to  give 
me  one  or  two,  for  I  am  cleaned  out  just  now,  and  haven't  got  one. 
What  on  earth  does  he  want  with  so  many  balls  ?  Let  me  look  if 
they  are  fives." 

"  Oh,  bother,  Tom  ;  don't  keep  us  waiting.  Let  us  get  on  as  fast  as 
we  can,  or  we  shall  be  nabbed.  What  ever  tempted  you  to  think  of 
making  that  key  )" 

"  Why,  our  butler.  He's  an  awfully  clever  chap,  and  can  make  the 
rummest  things  out  of " 

"  Well,  I'll  hear  that  another  time.     Come  on." 

They  arrived  at  the  garden-door  without  further  adventure,  and  got 
into  the  school  again  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  left  it.  But,  as 
they  were  crossing  the  hall,  a  door  opened,  and  some  one  looked  out 
and  said, — 
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"  Who's  there  1 " 

The  two  boys  made  no  answer  to  this  interrogation,  but  crouched 
down  in  the  shadow  of  a  pillar  until  the  door  was  shut  and  all  wsb  quiet 
again,  when  they  regained  their  room  in  safefy.  Without  speaking, 
lest  thej  should  awaken  any  of  the  others,  they  got  into  bed  and  soon 
fell  asleep.  Tom,  a;t  least,  did ;  but  when  he  was  &irly  asleep,  Boberts 
rose  quietly  from  his  bed,  and  carefully  locked  away  in  his  trunk  some- 
thing which  he  took  from  the  pocket  of  Wyndham*8  great-ooat.  He 
then  returned  to  his  bed,  and  slept,  this  time  in  reality. 

Now,  the  person  who  had  caused  them  a  momentary  alann  in  the 
liall  was  one  of  the  masters,  whose  real  name  was  Porbiilby,  but  who 
was  always  alluded  to  as  the  '^ donkey"  by  his  undutiful  and  dis- 
respectful subjects.  The  reason  of  this  honourable  designatioa  was,  that 
though  Mr.  Porbuxy  was  crammed  i^  of  every  language  and  science,  he 
was  quite  confused  and  incompetent  when  called  upon  to  perform  any 
of  the  common  duties  of  life.  When  his  wits  were  wanted  for  any 
trivial  matter,  they  had  to  be  fetched  down  from  a  lofby  height  of 
ologies  and  the  most  puzzling  and  crabbed  species  of  atic8,  before  they 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Altogether  his  genius  was  cumbrous 
and  unwieldy,  and  though  it  could  go  crashing  and  smashing  through 
the  apparently  invincible  lines  of  a  Greek  play,  yet  the  smallest  craft  in 
the  school  could  elude  and  foil  this  great  hulk,  just  as  the  English  ships 
attacked  in  safety  the  huge  vessels  of  the  Armada.  Of  course,  his 
inefficiency  was  well  known,  and  if  boys  were  ever  caught  by  him  doing 
any  mischief,  they  knew  that,  before  he  coidd  exactly  comprehend  the 
affair,  his  attention  would  be  directed  to  some  abstruse  question ;  so 
Tom  and  Broberts  never  thought  that  they  would  be  detected  by  old 
Donkey,  and  went  to  bed  without  bestowing  a  second  thought  upon  his 
appearance.  But  Mr.  Porbury,  who  had  been  denied  sleep  for  that 
night  by  a  puzzling  question  in  some  mysterious  science,  had,  in  his  own 
opinion,  heard  the  sound  of  feet  and  voices ;  and  although  he  could  not 
discover  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  same,  yet  he  was  not  satisfied,  nor 
did  his  mind  rest  when  he  shut  the  door.  He  had  really  heard  a  sound, 
and,  after  long  reflection,  it  seemed  therefore  proved  to  him  that  the 
sound  must  have  existed.  It  then  occurred  to  him  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  sound  at  that  time  of  night,  and,  therefore,  that  something 
unusual  must  have  occurred.  His  next  conclusion  was  that,  as  the 
persons  producing  the  sound  had  not  come  forward  to  explain  their 
conduct^  there  must  \}e  something  wrong  in  it  Finally,  after  long 
deliberation  and  reflection,  he  determined  to  go  to  see  if  ,he  could  throw 
any  light  upon  this  singular  circumstance,  and,  accordingly,  walkcJ 
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first  into  the  bedroom,  where  our  friends  were,  by  this  time,  £fi8t 
asleep.  Having,  entered  the  room,  he  waa  aboat  to  walk  up  it,  when 
he  stumbled  upon  a  coat  which  wsus  Ijmg  on  the  floor,,  find,  putting 
down  his  hands  to  save  himself  from  fkHmg,  he  found  that  it  was  quite 
wet.  This  struck  him  with  astonishment^  more  especiallj  when  he  saw,* 
holding  it  up  in  tibue  moonlight^  that  it  was  covered  with  fresh  mud. 
Mr.  Porbury  stood  astounded  for  some  time^  but  at  leogth,  seekig  that 
there  was  the  evidenoe  of  something  wrong  in  it,  he  resolved  to  carry  it 
away  t^  his  own  room,  and  to  take  counsel,  next  mornings  with  some 
other  master,  about  it ;  the  first  part  of  which  resolution  he  immediately 
carried  into  effect. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Next  mornings  there  was  a  regular  row,  as  the  phrase  is,  in 
Oudendale  College.  Mr.  Lowton  had  waited  early  upon  Dr.  Godfrey, 
the  head-master,  to  complain  that  some  very  fine  peaches  had  been 
stolen  from  his  garden,  and  the  tree  broken  by  a  lad  who^  he  was 
certain,  was  a  college  boy.  Great  injury  had  been  done  to  the  tree, 
which  was  a  particularly  rare  s|)ecrmea,  and  Mr.  Lowton,  being  rather 
excited,  made  use  of  not  very  moderate  language  with  regard  to  the 
coU^e  discipline.  Dr.  Grodfrey,  who  was  very  angry  at  the  imputation 
and  the  remarks  accompanying  it,  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  the 
masters,  and  laid  the  matter  before  them,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  coU^^  boys  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  some  discoveries  had 
been  made  which  tended  to  strengthen  the  suspicion.  The  master^s 
garden  had  been  found  to  be  marked  with  recent  footsteps  leading  from 
the  garden-door^  to  one  of  the  windows.  Some  of  the  masters  had  heard 
footsteps  during  the  night,  and  all  along  the  hall  there  were  traces  of 
fresh  mould,  which  were  continued  into  Boom  No.  1.  The  suspicion 
arising  from  these  flEUSts  became  almost  certainty  when  Mr.  Porbury 
announced  that  he  had  found  a  wet  and  muddy  greatcoat  on  the  floor 
of  this  same  room.  The  coat  was  recognised,  from  the  name  written 
inside,  as  belouging  to  George  Wyndham,  whom  Dr.  Godfrey  im- 
mediately set  down,  in  his  own  mind,  as  the  culprit,  having  an  old 
grudge  against  him  for  accidentally  knockiug  off  his  *'  mortar  board," 
one  day,  with  a  snowball  It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Gkxifrey  was  by  no 
means  a  vexy  desirable  master,  for  he  was  harsh  and  unforgiving,  and 
was  too  apt  to  put  petty  tricks  and  mistakes  in  the  same  rank  with 
crimes  of  a  worse  description.  Not  of  a  very  malicious  tempei*,  he  had 
a  great  regard  for  himself^  and  was  in  the  habit  of  disliking  a  boy 
merely  because  he  fiemcied  that  he  had  been  disrespectful.     Add  to  this 
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that  he  was  cold  and  polite  almost  to  a  ridiculous  degree,  and  it  may  be 
conceived  that  there  was  not  much  love  lost  between  master  and  pupU& 
Such  was  the  master  of  Oudendala 

There  now  appeared  more  evidence  against  George.  A  master  who 
had  gone  into  one  of  the  schoolrooms,  the  previous  day,  to  fetch  a 
book,  remembered  seeing  him,  with  two  others,  making  a  key  with  a 
Hie.  He  particularly  noticed  their  occupation,  and  that  one  of  them, 
whose  £ace  had  been  turned  towards  him,  was  George  Wyndfaam.  The 
other  two  he  did  not  recognise.  Here  was  the  opening  of  the  door 
explained.  George  was  therefore  summoned  to  answer  for  himself, 
though  his  own  form  master,  Mr.  Campion,  expressed  his  full 
conviction  that  he  would  be  able  to  explain  these  very  suspicious 
circumstances. 

George  Wyndham  soon  entered  the  room,  and  was  very  much 
surprised  when  he  heard  the  charge  brought  against  him.  Dr.  Godfrey 
summed  up  the  evidence,  and  concluded  by  saying, — 

"  It  seems  perfectly  certain  that  some  boys  of  this  college  have  dis- 
graced themselves  by  peipetrating  this  most  atrocious  act,  and  as  certain 
that  you  have  been  one  of  them.  The  only  way  by  which  you  may 
lighten  your  punishment  will  be  to  confess  your  participation  and  to 
yield  up  the  names  of  your  wretched  associates.  I  never  thought  that 
there  were  any  but  gentlemen  at  Oudendale,  and  am  deeply  grieved 
to  find  how  ill-founded  my  pride  and  confidence  were." 

George  flushed  up,  as  he  always  did  when  he  was  indignant,  and  he 
answered,  shortly, — 

"  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

^'  Do  not  add  a  lie  to  your  disgraceful  conduct.  You  did  do  it,  sir ;  I 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  you  did,"  thundered  Dr.  Gkxifrpy. 

<'  Appearances  are  certainly  against  you,  Wyndlu^n,**  said  Mr.  Cam- 
pion, '<  but  perhaps  you  can  account  for  the  wet  great-coat  and  the  other 
circumstances  which  form  our  evidence.  I  cannot  believe  you  to  be  a 
thief,  even  on  such  strong  proofe.'' 

*' Thank  you,  sir,"  said  George,  with  a  smile.  ''I  say  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.     I  am  not  a  thief !  '* 

'*  Don't  get  into  a  passion !  *'  said  Dr.  Gk)dfrey.  <'  We  will  decide  the  mat- 
ter by  the  plain  facts,  and  not  by  your  protestations.and  haughty  looks." 

*^  You  say  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  perhaps  you  may 
know  who  had  )  "  said  another  master. 

George  looked  on  the  floor,  and  was  silent 

**  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  "  said  Dr.  Godfrey. "  Do  you  know  whohasdone  this  1" 

George  now  became  veiy  red,  and  answered  in  a  confused  manner, — 
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"  No— not  exactly— I  think  I  do." 

"  Upon  whom,  then,  do  your  suspicions  fall  ?  Beware  of  deceiving  me." 

"  I  would  rather  not  say,  sir.** 

"  What !  Oh,  then  you  know  all  about  it,  and  refuse  to  inform  me. 
It  is  too  evident  that  you  were  concerned  in  it ;  and  unless  you  reveal 
the  whole  matter,  you  will  be  punished  for  it." 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  sir." 

"  This  is  impertinence.  Geoi^e  Wyndham,  go  to  your  room  and 
remain  there  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  shall  speak  to  all  the  school,  and 
unless  some  one  confesses  the  whole  truth  to  me,  you  leave  this  college 
to-day,  for  a  thief  may  remain  in  it  no  longer.** 

*^  Do  speak  out  and  tell  the  truth  ! ''  said  Mr.  Campion,  earnestly. 

G^rge  shook  his  head,  and,  in  obedience  to  a  second  command  from 
Dr.  (Godfrey,  went  up  to  his  room. 

He  had  been  so  taken  aback  by  this  sudden  accusation  that  he  had 
not  had  time  to  think  about  it ;  but  now  he  began  to  reflect  upon  hLs 
position.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Koberts  and  Brackenbury  were  the 
authors  of  the  mischief,  but  ought  he  to  tell  upon  them  1  If  he  did 
not,  the  master  was  sure  to  carry  his  threat  into  effect,  more  especially 
as  he  was  by  no  means  a  favourite  with  that  dignitary.  It  would  be 
hard  to  leave  the  college  and  all  his  friends  ;  and  why  should  he  suffer 
for  others  when  he  was  perfectly  innocent  ?  His  own  expulsion  would 
hurt  and  annoy  his  family  even  more  than  himself.  Roberts  and 
Brackenbury  were  always  doing  something  wrong,  and  they  ought  to  be 
punished.  But  then  the  secret  of  the  key  and  the  plan  for  going  out 
had  been  revealed  to  him  in  that  unsuspicious  confidence  which  school- 
boys ever  hold  sacred — and  should  he  break  that  ?  Roberts  and  Brack- 
enbury had  opened  their  hearts  to  him  in  the  fiill  imderstanding  that  he 
would  not  tell  upon  them,  and  certainly,  in  honour,  he  was  bound  to 
preserve  their  secret.  Gteorge  could  not  for  a  little  make  up  his  mind 
which  course  he  ought  to  follow,  but  he  determined  to  do  what  was 
rights  come  what  might.  ''  I  wish  I  had  never  known  anything  about 
their  secrets  !"  sighed  George.  Then  he  began  to  think  whether  the  Bible 
said  anything  which  might  bear  upon  the  matter,  and  could  only  remem- 
ber two  verses,  "  Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,"  and 
"  A  talebearer  revealeth  secrets,  but  he  that  is  of  a  faithful  spirit  con- 
cealeth  the  matter."  At  length  he  made  up  his  mind.  The  two  cousins 
were  away  spending  the  day  with  a  relative,  but  when  they  came  back, 
perhaps  they  might  confess  and  save  him.  At  all  events,  he  determined 
to  suffer  any  punishment  rather  than  breathe  a  word  of  the  very  strong 
suspicions  which  he  had. 
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^'  All  is  lost  but  honour  !  "  he  said,  with  a  smiley  whea  he  had  oome 
to  this  determioation,  and  resolved  to  stick  to  his  first  answer.  He  felt 
quite  composed  now,  and  sat  reading  till  the  hour  of  twelve  released  his 
companions  from  Homer  and  Yirgil,.  and  sent  them  ninnii^  and 
shouting  into  the  playground.  Not  one  came  near  him,  being,,  in  £ebct, 
forbidden  to  do  so ;  but  presently  William,  the  college  servant^  com- 
monly called  Bill  Kufus,  from  his  brilliant  capillary  attractions,  appeared 
with  a  message  from  Dr.  Godfrey,  who  wished  to  know  if  Wyndham 
still  refused  to  give  him  the  information  which  he  requested.  Gkorge 
told  Bill  to  tell  him  that  he  would  say  nothing  more  than  he  had 
already  said,  and  added, — 

'^  I  say,  Brufus — I  mean  William — do  tell  me  if  the  fellows  believe 
that  I  did  this  ? '' 

'<  Not  one  of  them.  They  all  say  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it — and  I  think  so,  too.  I  have  been  used  to  young  gentlemen  this 
twenty  years  come  October,  and  I  never  saw  one  so  unlikely  to  be 
picking  and  stealing  as  you.  Master  Wyndham,  though  you  were  caned 
the  other  day  for  making  such  a  row  in  the  fourth-form  room  \  and  such 
a  dust  as  there  was,  and  Dr.  Godfrey  coming  in,  too.  And  that  reminds 
me  that  he  is  awfully  waxy  about  this  business — ^fieir  more  than  when 
you  can't  say  your  Virgil  or  your  amo  and  all  the  other  Greek  nouns. 
And  sure  learning's  a  very  fine  thing,  and  by  it  some  day  you'll  all  oome 
to  be  grand  and  mighty  doctors,  and  order  about  poor  chaps  like  me, 
which  reminds  me  that  I  am  ordered  to  tell  you  to  pack  up  your  things, 
if  you  won't  answer,  and  a  trap  is  to  come  for  you  at  five  o'clock,  to 
take  you  down  to  the  train.  Now,  I  daren't  stay,  for  I  was  to  come 
back  immediately ;  and,  Master  Wyndham,  I'm  very  sorry  you  are  in  a 
row,  and  I  hope  you'll  get  out  of  it  all  right." 

Having  uttered  this  long  expression  of  his  thoughts  and  feelinga, 
without  much  regard  to  the  rules  of  punctuation,  William  went  away. 
He  was  quite  a  character,  and  at  any  other  time  Geoi^e  would  have 
been  greatly  amused  by  his  oddities,  but  now  he  was  in  no  laughing 
mood,  for  his  £a>te  seemed  decided,  unless  Boberts  and  Brackenbury  oon> 
fessed.  So  he  mxist  be  expelled,  and  pei'haps  the  truth  would  never 
come  to  light  He  knew  that  his  family  would  believe  in  his  innocence, 
but  many  others  who  did  not  know  him  so  well,  would  think  ill  enough, 
of  him  when  they  heard  that  he  had  been  expelled  from  Oudendale  Col- 
lege for  stealing  peaches.  Oh !  it  was  hard  to  bear,  but  it  must '  be 
borne.  He  was  now  fEiirly  overcome  by  this  sudden  and  disgraceful 
trouble,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  he  prayed  to  God  to  show  his  inno- 
cence and  to  save  him,  but  stOl  never  thought  of  informing  upon  LLh 
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compamons.  Long  and  earnestly  did  he  praj,  and  he  rose  from  his  knees 
with  a  tranquil  spirit,  and  a  firm  determination  to  bear  all  for  what  he 
thought  right.  He  then  set  about  packing  up  his  clothes.  William 
brought  him  his  books  at  five  o'clock,  and  informed  him  that  the  fly  was 
now  waiting,  and  that  the  master  wished  to  see  him  before  he  left.  With 
a  bold  heart  and  a  resolved  mind  he  went  into  the  dreaded  presence. 
Dr.  Grod&ey  gave  him  a  long  lecture,  pointing  6ut  the  heinousness  of 
the  crime,  which  it  was  evident  that  he  had  committed,  and  his  own 
clemency  in  not  making  the  punishment  of  a  more  public  character. 
Finally,  the  master  bade  Geoige  a  cold  adieu,  with  many  expressions  of 
pity  and  advice,  which  made  his  blood  flush  up  to  his  fiice,  and  his  teeth 
close  tighter  upon  his  clenched  lips.  But  he  restrained  himself,  and 
without  a  tear  walked  out  of  the  room,  and  was  driven  off  from  Ouden- 
dale  CroUege. 

Mr.  Campion,  the  master  of  George's  form,  could  not  yet  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  his  favourite  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  act,  and  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  procure  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment  from  Dr. 
GUxlfrey,  he  began  to  think  if  he  could  not  discover  the  truth  for  him- 
8el£  Accordingly,  he  paid  a  visit  to  tl^  bedroom  in  which  our  friends 
slept,  and  carefully  looked  round  it  in  hopes  of  seeing  something  which 
might  cast  some  light  on  the  matter.  He  was  accidentally  struck  by 
seeing  a  number  of  pieces  of  paper  lying  beside  two  of  the  beds,  and, 
picking  them  up,  he  saw  upon  one  the  word  '^  Low  ton's,"  which  led 
him  to  examine  them  closely.  They  were  all  scrawled  over  in  pencil, 
and  after  a  little  trouble,  he  found  some  which  fitted  together  and  formed 
the  following  note  : — 

"  Axe  you  still  game  for  old  Lowton's  to-night  1 " 

Some  other  pieces  made — 

"  Don't  tell  Wyndham,  or  he  will  carry  on  just  as  he  did  when  we 
asked  him  to  come.     He  won't  tell,  I  know,  and  we " 

The  rest  of  this  was  not  to  be  found. 

When  Mr.  Campion  had  read  these  notes,  he  thought  that  he  saw  a 
solution  of  the  mystery.  He  recognised  the  first  of  them  as  the  hand- 
writing of  Brackenbury ;  the  second,  he  thought  looked  like  that  of 
Boberts.  Lxfact,  he  had  picked  up  some  of  the  fragments  of  the  notes 
which  these  two  had  written  to  one  another  the  previous  evening,  while 
the  rest  were  at  prayers.  Elated  with  his  discovery,  Mr.  Campion 
rudhed  down  with  the  pieces  to  Dr.  Godfrey,  who,  having  examined 
them,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  there  was  something  to  be  made  out  of 
their  contents. 

"  T  think  I  know  the  writing  of  each,"  said  Mr.  Campion,  "  but,  at 
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all  events,  I  have  the  form's  verses  in  my  pocket,  and  we  will  see  il' 
there  are  any  written  in  the  same  hands.  Ah  !  Just  as  I  thought/' 
he  continued,  when  he  had  looked  over  the  bundle  of  verses ;  "  there 
they  are — Roberts  and  Brackenbury.  It  is  quite  evident.  And  both 
those  boys  have  been  absent  from  the  school  to-day,  so  they  have  not 
known  that  Wyndham  was  accused." 

"  True.  But,  if  I  remember  rightly,  I  only  gave  them  leave  till  five 
o'clock,  so  they  should  be  here  by  this  time.  Will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  order  William  to  send  them  to  me  whenever  they  arrive  1  " 

At  this  very  moment  Roberts  and  Brackenbury  were  entering  the 
gates  of  the  college.  They  then  separated,  and  Tom  went  in  search  of 
some  one  of  his  acquaintances  to  whom  he  might  confide  the  day's 
adventures.  But  the  court  into  which  he  went  was  quite  empty,  and 
only  one  little  boy  came  running  out,  and  said, — 

"  I  say,  Brackenbury,  Bill  Rufus  is  looking  for  you  everywhere.  I 
think  the  master  wants  you." 

"  Walker,"  answered  Master  Tom,  dubiously,  for  he  was  an  old  bird, 
and  not  to  be  caught  with  his  own  chaff.  But  William  appearing,  and 
confirming  the  intelligence,  Tom  was  obliged  to  go  away,  not  much 
perturbed  by  the  summons,  however,  as  it  was  with  him  quite  a  common 
occurrence.  Being  used  to  get  into  scrapes,  his  thoughts  did  not  recur 
to  his  last  night's  escapade,  and  he  was  therefore  greatly  astonished 
when  the  master  said  sharply, — 

"  Brackenbury,  did  you  steal  Mr.  Lowton's  peaches  last  night  1 " 

"  No — I  really  didn't,  sir.     I  never  stole  his  peaches." 

"  Take  care,  now.     Were  you  out  of  the  coll^  1 " 

Tom  was  neither  deceitful  nor  cowardly  by  nature ;  and,  besides,  he 
saw  that  the  master  knew  all,  so  he  answered  boldly, — 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Ah  !  we  are  getting  at  the  truth  now.  There  has  been  a  complaint 
made  by  Mr.  Lowton  that  some  of  the  boys  last  night  stole  his  peache^^ 
and  destroyed  a  valuable  tree.  Against  one  boy  very  strong  evidence 
was  discovered,  and,  as  he  refused  to  confess  the  truth  and  reveal  the 
names  of  his  associates,  he  has  been  expelled  from  this  college.  That 
boy  was  George  Wyndham.  But  I  have  since  made  some  discoveries 
wldch  tend  to  throw  suspicion  upon  you  and  to  exculpate  him.  Now, 
confess  all  that  you  know,  and  beware  of  deceiving  me." 

While  Dr.  Godfrey  was  speaking  thus,  Tom's  face  had  exhibited 
unmistakeable  signs  of  guilt,  and  then  of  amazement  at  hearing  of 
George  Wyndham's  scrape.  When  the  master  had  finished,  he  burst 
out, — 
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"  What  have  you  done  1  He  never  did  it  I  and  Rob— -another  fellow, 
did  it  We  never  stole  any  peaches,  though ;  I  assure  you  we  didn't. 
We  went  to  the  garden  to  break  his  cucumber-frames,  only  I  thought 
we  had  better  not,  and  then  we  came  back.  But  George  wouldn't  come 
when  we  asked  him,  because  he  said  it  was  wrong.'' 

Tom  was  evidently  very  sorry  that  George  had  been  falsely  accused, 
and  made  a  full  confession  of  the  circumstances,  only  still  maintaining 
that  they  had  not  stolen  the  peaches.  Dr.  Godfrey  now  saw  that 
George  was  innocent,  and  repented  of  his  harshness  and  hastiness. 
While  he  was  examining  Tom  a  small  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
A  sudden  idea  seized  him.  He  motioned  to  Tom  to  walk  into  an  inner 
room,  and  then  cried  out  '^  Come  in,"  at  which  Roberts  entered  with  au 
appearance  of  indifference,  but  with  a  guilty  and  fearing  heart,  for 
he  had  met  fellows  who  had  informed  him  of  what  had  passed. 

'^  I  believe  you  wished  to  speak  to  me,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  subdued  and 
respectful  voice. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  master.  "  I  wished  to  know  if  you  were 
out  of  the  college  last  night  1  '^ 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  was  Brackenbury,  do  you  happen  to  know  1 " 

**  No,  sir.     He  was  not  out  either,  Tm  sure." 

"  You  have  told  me  a  lie,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Godfrey,  quietly. 

Roberts  grew  very  red ;  but  what  were  his  feelings  when  Tom  was 
called  from  the  inner  room  and  confronted  with  him !  His  assumed 
calmness  now  forsook  him,  and  he  offered  to  confess  all.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  tried  to  equivocate,  but  Tom,  who  was  now  disgusted  with 
his  cousin's  duplicity  and  meanness,  corrected  him,  and  insisted  on 
telling  the  whole  truth.  At  length,  Roberts,  seeing  that  he  was  detected, 
and  that  it  was  as  well  to  tell  all,  confessed  to  having  taken  the  peaches 
without  saying  anything  to  Tom,  who,  he  thought,  might  not  like  it 
He  also  confessed  that  he  had  known  of  George's  expulsion  when  he 
had  denied  that  he  was  out  of  the  college,  which,  of  course,  made  his 
crime  far  worse.  Finally,  after  making  the  whole  affair  plain,  the 
wretched  coward  burst  into  tears  and  howled  iof  mercy.  He  had 
deceived  his  own  companion  about  the  peaches ;  and,  when  he  heard 
that  George  was  expelled  for  refusing  to  tell,  he  had  resolved,  trusting 
in  his  silence,  not  to  confess.  When  he  understood  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter,  Tom  Brackenbury  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  his  cousin 
and  with  himself,  and  saw  how  foolish  and  wicked  his  conduct  had 
been.  Roberts  was  a  scamp  of  the  first  water,  but  Tom,  though  easily 
led  astray  by  evil  companions,  was  not  what  would  be  called  a  bad  boy. 
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and  be  now  resolved  that,  in  future,  he  wotdd  imitate  and  associate 
with  fellows  who  were  neither  fond  of  carrying  on  "  larks  "  which  the 
masters  would  not  approve  of,  nor  of  telling  lies.  Up  to  this  lime,  Tom 
had  always  thought  that  "jolly  fellows"  were  those  who  broke  all 
laws,  and  disregarded  all  authority  in  pursuit  of  "  fun ; "  hut  Roberts' 
meanness  did  more  than  twenty  '*  jawings  "  would  have  done  to  remove 
this  notion,  and  to  show  him  that  boys  who  scrupled  to  do  what  the 
masters  thought  wrong  were  not  of  necessity  "  sneaks  "  or  "muflfe."  So 
the  two  boys  stood  waiting  while  Dr.  Godfrey  was  deliberating  what 
their  punishment  should  be. 

In  the  mean  time  the  boys  were  all  standing  outside  in  a  crowd,  for 
there  was  a  report  that  something  had  turned  up  in  George  Wyndham's 
favour,  and  Greorge  was  liked  by  nearly  every  fellow  in  the  college,  so 
there  was  some  ^xiety  to  hear  if  it  was  tma  After  a  while  Mr. 
Campion  came  out  and  said  hTirriedly,- 

"  Wyndham  is  cleared.  Could  any  of  you  ran  to  the  station  before 
the  train  goes  andl)ring  him  back  ?     You  have  quite  ten  minutes.'* 

"  Hurrah ! "  shouted  the  whole  crowd,  and  started  off  with  one  accord 
to  the  station,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant.  Away  they  all  went  to 
the  station,  breaking  the  bounds  without  fear,  and  rushing  up  the  green 
lanes  at  a  splendid  pace.  The  smaller  ones  soon  dropped  behind,  but 
the  two  best  runners  in  the  school  reached  the  station  before  tiie  train 
arrived,  and  burst  upon  George  with  the  welcome  tidings.  One  by  one 
the  rest  of  the  school  came  up,  and  made  such  a  noise  congratulating, 
hurrahing,  and  so  forth,  that  the  passengers  in  the  train,  which  just  then 
came  up,  were  peifectly  bewildered.  Then  they  bore  George  back  in 
tritunph,  and  the  procession  entered  the  grounds  of  the  college  juflt  as 
the  tea-bell  was  ringing. 

*'  Well,  was  he  right  or  wrong,  do  you  think  f  said  one  of  the  masters, 
as  some  of  them  were  talking  over  the  circumstance  that  evening. 

"  Wrong,  in  my  opinion,"  answered  another.  "  Wrong  to  run  the 
risk  of  raining  his  prospects  in  life  and  annoying  his  family,  rather  than 
give  up  to  justice  two  scamps  who  richly  deserred  to  be  punished." 

*'  Not  so,"  said  Mr.  Campion.  ''  I  think  he  was  rights  inasmuch  as  he 
was  doing  what  the  school-laws  of  honour  directed  him  to  do.  School- 
boy  confidence  is  most  sacred  and  inviolate,  and  the  boy  who  breaks  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  distinguished  for  honesty  in  afler-life.  He  did  what 
he  was  aoeostomed  to  regard  as  right,  and  had  he  been  wrong  in  reality 
— which  I  do  not  admit — I  would  still  admire  his  oondnct" 

*<  Oh,  you're  young.  Campion,  and  don't  look  rightly  at  it     When 
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you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  you  nt^ill  have  found  that  it  is  everyone's  best 
plan  to  look  out  for  himself.  Besides,  I  can  prove  that  he  was  decidedly 
-wrong.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  any  one  is  to  be  allowed  to  let  his 
private  scruples  stand  in  the  way  of  justice  ?  Why,  in  that  case  all  law 
would  be  completely  abolished.     In  th^  fii-st  place " 

"  Oh,  stop,  stop,  Henderson.  I  would  rather  not  reason  upon  the 
subject,  as,  doubtless,  Wyndham  never  reasoned  about  it.  As  we  must 
look  at  the  peculiar  customs  and  habits  of  schoolboys,  when  we  wish  to 
decide  upon  their  conduct,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
George  Wyndham  was  right  in  his  decision  upon  this  point  of  honour.'* 

''  I  agree  with  you,"  said  another  master. 

"  More  than  I  do,"  growled  Mr.  Henderson. 

"  This  affair,  I  think,  will  do  good  in  two  different  ways,"  said  Mr.  Cam- 
pion. "  In  the  first  place,  it  will  teach  Dr.  Godfrey  not  to  be  so  hasty  in 
forming  judgments.  He  has  a  bad  habit  of  taking  likes  and  dislikes  to 
boys,  and  consequently  is  prejudiced  against  them.  Yet  he  seemed  sorry 
for  having  punished  Wyndham,  and  told  him  so  before  the  whole  school, 
which  was  right.  I  think  that  he  was  also  very  right  in  expelling  Roberts, 
and  in  letting  Brackenbury  off  with  a  flogging.  And  secondly,  it  will  do 
good  by  showing  to  the  school  an  example  of  honour  and  self-denial 
among  themselves.  I  think  it  is  well  for  schoolboys  to  have  a  good 
esprit  du  corps  and  to  stick  well  to  each  other.  Some  people  may  not 
agree  with  me,  but  I  would  rather  have  a  class  formed  of  idle  block- 
head.s,  who  would  act  rightly  and  honestly  to  one  another,  than  of  Balliol 
scholars,  senior  wranglers,  and  unfledged  bishops,  who  would  not. 
Honour  and  truth  seem  to  me  to  be  worth  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  woi:ld." 

"  Well,  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes,"  said  Mr.  Henderson.  "  Wish 
you  joy  of  your  model  class.  Campion ;  and  I  think  111  go  to  bed.  Dear 
me,  when  I  was  young,  there  was  never  so  much  discussion  made  about 
a  boy's  feelings  or  intentions.  If  any  fellow  did  wrong  he  got  well 
thrashed  by  the  master,  without  any  words  about  it,  and  none  more 
frequently  than  your  humble  servant,  Tempora  mutantur.  Good 
night" 

"  Sed  tu  non  mutaris  m  eis,  Henderson,"  said  Mr.  Campion,  laughing. 
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STORY  THE  EIGHTH — OF  INVENTIONS. 

WATT  inyented  steam. 
Munchausen  did  without  it.    Which  is  the  greater  1  —  Never 
mind,  together  they  are  greatest ;  all  others  count  for  naught  beside 
them.     There  remains  no  true  record  of  the  genius  of  Watt ;  accept 
this  apology  for  one — in  honour  of  myself. 

I  invented  the  cradle  that  rocked  me  to  sleep,  swayed  by  those  very 

kicks  and  struinrles  which  the  eentle  motion  tended 
EARLY  nrvEjmoNs.  ^         -  ,  ,  .,       , 

to  subdue ;   and  on  the  day  mamma  put    me   into 

short  clothes,  sketched  out  the  plan  for  a  simple  but  effective  teeth - 

cutting  machine,   by   means   of  which  infants    may  cut  their  teeth 

without  inflicting  loss  of  rest  upon  either  parent.     Details  forgotten ; 

enough    that   the   leading  firm  in   Birmingham    owes    its    enormous 

wealth   to  this   capital  invention,   stolen  from  me  before  I  was  old 

enough  to  spell  "  Patent" 

This  was  a  blow — still,  with  my  active  intelligence,  I  soon  recovered, 
and  in  a  fortnight  after  I  had  been  exiled  to  a  distant  boarding  school, 
turned  my  attention  to  the  question  of  tops.    The  result — ^my  enormous 

steam  peg-top — a  great  beauty — larger  than  a  beer- 
barrel — all  the  pistons  working  on  a  vertical  axis,  the 
steam  kept  up  by  the  motion  of  five-and-forty  gun-flints,  striking  sparks 
round  the  steel  peg,  thus  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  of  heat  under  the 
boiler.  The  merits  of  the  invention  are  not  easily  numbered ;  I  will 
only  say  here  that  the  top  spun  from  morning  till  night  unceasingly, 
and  did  away  with  the  enormous  trouble  of  winding  with  string. 

I  was  only  a  liitle  boy  at  that  time  ;  in  my  ignorance  I  said,  ''  This  is 
the  thing  to  upset  railroads !  "  forgetting  that,  fisist  as  my  "  boxer  "  went 
round,  it  had  no  idea  of  going  on. 

Not  such  a  bad  beginning  though,  eh  1  Indeed,  after  I  had  been  well 
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flogged  for  neglectiiig  my  lessons  while  engaged  in  ihe  manufacture  of 
this  wonderful  top,  I  enriched  science,  and  at  the  same  time  revenged 
myself  upon  my  savage  instructor,  by  inventing  a  cast-iron  school- 
master, which  tauffht  us  ten  languages,  the  classics, 

STEAH  DOHIimC.  .  ,  .  . 

arithmetic,  algebra,  mathematics,  trigonometry,  physi- 
cal geography,  and  English  grammar,  with  this  advantage  over  the  ordi- 
nazy  dominie,  that  by  the  unyielding  sternness  of  its  look,  it  so  put 
down  all  rade  and  impudent  urchins,  that  flogging  ceased  in  our  school 
from  the  hour  that  it  entered  the  class-room  ;  one  puff  from  its  funnel 
being  more  than  enough  to  quiet  the  more  daring  of  the  fifteen  hundred 
boys  over  whom  it  ruled. 

But  I  waa  already  gettuxg  tired  of  steam.     I  saw  that  with  all  its 
power,  it  was  but  a  clumsy  invention  at  the  best     I  made  my  patent 
conveyance  cracker,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  bangs—any  one 
of  which  was  capable  of  safely  jerking  the  proprietor  to  the  place  to- 
wards which  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go.     The 

CONVBTANCB  CRACKER   _.      ^  ^       .^  ^  *;,  •       •       i  i_    • 

objections  to  it  were  few,  the  principal  one  bemg 
that  as  each  cracker  lasted  but  for  one  year,  and  yet  cost  in  construction 
no  less  than  fifteen  shillings,  its  expense  lifted  it  out  of  the  reach  of 
those  numerous  classes  who  never  have  any  money  at  alL 

However,  digging  an  artesian  well  with  my  new  but  unpatented 

borer,  I  thdught  when  at  the  depth  of  about  a  hundred 
™"  ^^^!^^™^^  leagues,  that  after  passing  through  fifty  miles  of  soUd 

granite,  I  must  at  last  have  oome  upon  the  great  Central 
Fire ;  and  so  it  proved.     Here  then  see  steam  outdone  at  last. 

It  was  but  to  bring  this  great  Heat  up  in  asbestos  buckets,  and  I  had 
my  power  to  my  hand.  The  next  day  I  rented,  bought,  leased,  or  other- 
wise occupied  all  the  vacant  farms  in  England,  drained  the  land,  threshed, 
cut  crops,  harvested,  sold,  bought,  sent  to  market,  kept  accounts,  all  by 
my  Central-Heat-proi)elled  machinery.  The  one  thing  I  could  not  at  once 
accomplish  was  subsoil  ploughing,  but  I  soon  settled  that  by  working 
my  "  central-fire  plough "  under  instead  of  over  the  ground,  by  which 
means  I  managed  to  get  a  depth  of  good  arable  soil  quite  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  fjeurming. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  effects  of  my  great 
discovery  after  all,  for,  reasoning  that  in  the  vacant  space  left  in  the 
earth  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Fire  I  might  deposit  all  that  sour  and 
stagnant  water  which  so  hinders  cultivation  in  low-lying  lands,  I  bored 
another  hole,  let  the  useless  fluid  down,  and,  as  you  will  find  if  you 
ask  Charles  Dickens,  at  that  very  time  we  were  suddenly  afflicted  with 
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violent  earthquakes.    I  saw  at  Mice  that  the  earth  was  aboat  being  blown 

up.     I  harried  to  the  other  side  of  the  g^ohe,  and 
^??S?  iI!SS3  ?» ^  ^we  boring  a  somewhat  smaller  hole,  let  the  water 

out  again  with  a  terrible'  commotion  and  steam — ^it 
was  all  I  could  do. 

But  notwithstanding  the  trouble,  it  taught  me  one  £ftct  in  agricolture 
— Never  to  drain  an  estate  by  merely  carrying  the  watw  intp  the  'next 
parish,  but  to  pafu  it  right  through  the  world  at  once,  and  get  it  out  of 
the  way. 

Luckily,  neither  earthquakes,  ditch-water,  nor  any  other  miMiaps 
have  yet  extinguished  the  Great  Fire,  and  although  I  sometimes  fancy 
the  earth  is  cooler  than  it  used  to  be,  I  yet  draw  upon  it  for  the  ready 
means  of  carrying  on  my  many  and  wonderfdl  schemes. 

A  Bewikg  Machine,  that  cuts  out,  bastes,  sews,  stitches,  herring- 
bones, turns  down,  brushes,  and  sends  home. 
A  Beating  Frame  for  carpets. 

A  Carding  Engine  for  address  cards. 

A  Drawing,  Slubbing,  and  Roting  Frame  for  artists  on  sketching 
tours. 

A  Throstle  Bpinnhho  Frame  for  music-halls. 

A  Self-acting  Mule  for  costermongers. 

A  Hammering  Machine  to  hammer  &t  men  thin. 

A  Drilling  Machine  for  the  Yolunteers. 

A  Punching  Machine  for  Tom  Sayers. 

A  Planing  Machine  for  levelling  Switzerland  ;  and 

A  Newspaper  Machine  for  printing  three  hundred  thousand  copies 
in  five  minutes,  and  delivering  them  at  the  door  of  the  retailer  before 
he  is  out  of  bed  in  the  morning. 

But  of  all  my  Central-Heat  inventions  none  at  all  approached  my 
establishment  of  automaton  servants,  formed  on  the  following  plan  : — 

A  Butler  who  bottled  in,  laid  down,  took  up,  and 

^^^^^^m?^  P^*  ^^  *^®  ^^^  »*  *^®  "8^*  moment  the  meet  deli- 
cious wines  known  in  Europe,  without  ever  tasting 
or  spilling  a  drop. 

A  Footman,  with  calves  and  irreproachable  maimer,  who  waited  at 
table,  cleaned  plate,  and  adorned  the  hall-door  without  either  making 
love  to  the  cook  or  flirting  with  t^e  housemaid. 

A  Cook,  equal  to  Francatelli  and  modest  as  Soyer,  without  a  trace  of 
bad  temper. 

A  Housemaid,  could  sweep,  scrub,  and  dust  without  insolence  or 
disdain. 
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A  ScUIiLBBT  MaJD  wilO  WaS  cl(9Ul. 

A  Faoc  vlw  Bev«r  out  off  one  of  hk  kniuired  buttoiu. 

A  Gboqm  wlio  used  good  laagoagBy  «nd  ndver  stole  idie  oaU,  beoMiae 
there  were  none  to  steaL 

A  HoBSK  wiiich  nerer  ate^  drank,  jibbed,  reared,  or  stumbled. 

A  Dog  wlio  only  barked  at  thieyes  and  Genaaaa  bands  ;  and 

A  Cat  wbo  could  catch  the  mouse  wzthomt  murdering  the  canary 
bnd — all  wocked  by  machinory  set  in  motion  by  GeoBiral  Heat,  brought 
up  from  the  depth  of  a  hundred  leagues  in  buckets  of  aAeatos. 

I  turned  my  attention  to  house-building  onee— -b^gtix  witk  gUuBs 

houses,  but  suffered  from  heai  and  the  tendency  of  erery 
inmate  to  grow  taU^  Hke  £owec8  under  a  &asne ;  be- 
sides, as  everybody  could  see  what  wie  were  doing— 4here  was,  eren  to 

Munchausen,  another  drawback.   My  house  on  wheeb 

WHBKL  H0T7BE. 

was  the  next  attempt,  but  as  it  was  put  about  that  I 
travelled  in  a  house  on  wheeb  for  the  sole  purpose  of  evading  my  income- 
tax  collector,  I  gave  it  up  to  WombweU,  who  turned  it  into  a  mena- 

serie,  and  set  to  work  on  a  folding  honse,  which  would 

rUJS  HOUSE.        ?      „   ,         ,  -        ^  ,  ,        ,  ,  ., 

lay  flat  and  free  from  housebreakers  whue  we  were  at 
Scarborough  for  the  season — still,  as  the  postman  could  not  find  the  slit  in 
the  door  after  the  house  was  packed  up,  and  I  l^ereby  lost  so  many  letters, 

I  was  obliged  to  make  an  aooordion  house,  that  pulled 

KTTBIO BOUSE.         .  j        ^     x  j-  x.-  i       •  x-  • 

in  and  out  at  discretion,  playing  operatic  music  mean- 
while ;  but  Mr.  Balfe,  who  paid  me  a  visit,  getting  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  n]|^t  to  play  "  Bee,  he  comes  1 "  I  got  so  badly  squeezed  in  one  of 
the  folds,  tiiat  I  could  only  find  comfort  in  the  idea  for  a  telescope  house, 

built  in  accordance  witk  my  means  at  that  time,  but 

TSLUBCOFB  HOUSE. 

so  constructed  as  to  pull  out  like  a  telescope,  as  my 
fortune  and  its  incumbrances  iBcreased  upon  me.  This  i^an,  founded 
upon  so  much  foregone  experience,  is  quite  the  best  yet  knowu,  and  has 
already  given  rise  to  that  new  siyle  for  which  architects  have  been  so 
long  garii^.  It  is  called  "  The  Floriatelesoopicwithawini^usen 
style." 

Out  of  tius  house  I  pulled  my  well-known  laboratory,  where  my  too- 
£unous  experiments  in  chemistry,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  spectrum 
analysis  were  carried  on. 

Here  I  invented  my  soluble  electro-magnet,  for  drawing  iron  into  the 
human  system.     This  alone  has  brought  me  more  honours  than  I  can 

tell,  save  in  an  appendix.     It  has  eiven  iron  oonstitu- 

BOLUBLE  MAGIVXT.        . 

tions  to  all  the  peoples  of  Europe,  and  abeady  enabled 
the  Italians  to  free  themselves  from  their  wordt  oppressoxB,  who  fiuled  to 

2i2 
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swallow  my  magnet.  My  speaking  electric  telegraph,  which  delivers 
messages  in  the  exact  tone  of  voice  in  which  they  are  given,  is  not  yet 
allowed  as  a  witness  in  our  law  courts,  but  its  general  utility  has  long 
been  admitted. 

Of  course  you  have  heard  (talking  of  human  voice)  of  my  photographic 
invention,  by  which  not  only  are  features  and  form  indelibly  impressed 

upon  the  collodion,  but  words  spoken  at  the  time  of 

void  PHOTO 

operation  are  printed  on  the  background  in  clear 
legible  Koman  characters.  It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  probabiUty  that 
any  one  but  Munchausen  could  have  prepared  a  film  so  sensitive ;  it 
has  been  made  in  connection  with  a  galvanic  battery,  which  so  shocks 
the  feelings  of  dishonest  persons,  shopkeepers,  tickets-of-leave,  and  the 
like,  that  they  at  once  return  to  upright  and  irreproachable  lives,  taking 
with  them  thereunto  photographs  of  the  last  wicked  words  they  dared 
to  use. 

It  was  through  my  microscope  that  the  ultimate  Atoh  was  descried 
— I  say  no  more  !  With  my  telescope  I  have  held  conversations  with  the 
man  in  the  moon — ^my  combined  thermobarometer  gives  the  weather  for 
a  year  to  come— never  fiiils — ^has  done  away  with  all  chance  of  ship- 
wreck ;  but,  alas  !  ruyied  my  friend,  poor  Admiral  Fitzroy. 

My  safety-lamp,  now  used  in  preference  to  either  ''Oeordie"  or 
"  Davy,''  is  caUed  the  ''  Munchy."     In  addition  to  giving  a  light  more 

brilliant  than  the  so-called  electric  liirht,  it  cooks  a 
joint,  boils  a  kettle,  bakes  a  pie,  and  roasts  a  potato, 
while  the  miner  is  quietly  getting  on  with  his  work.  It  is  lighted  with 
a  gas  non-explosive,  non-conductive,  free  from  smell,  self-generative,  and 
made  for  nothing ;  the  only  cost  is  first  hand  for  the  lamp  itself,  sold  by 
Deane  k  Co.,  price  sixpence. 

I  discovered  Aluminium,  Thallium,  and  the  water-glass  process.  In 
this  top  chamber  of  my  telescopic  house  I  distilled  a  poison  so  strong  and 
so  tasteless,  that  an  accident  happening  in  its  wholesale  manufacture  at 
my  works  at  Sheffield,  we  were  forced  to  attribute  the  enormous  number 
of  deaths  to  the  bursting  of  a  reservoir,  for  fear  of  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace, who,  had  they  but  known  the  truth,  would  have 
killed  the  innocent  Munchausen  with  a  dose  of  his 
own  extract ;  luckily  since  then  I  have  discovered  that  cold  water  is  the 
antidote,  so  in  case  of  accident  it  is  best  to  run  to  the  water-butt. 

When  I  tumbled  on  the  philosopher's  stone,  I  broke  it  into  three 
pieoea-— one  I  sent  to  Baron  KothschOd,  the  second  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  ;  but  the  third  I  kept.  The  Jew  has  wealth,  the  statesman  health, 
and  the  philosopher  perpetual  youth. 
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"  A  very  sensible  division,"  said  Pam,  in  reply,  for  whicli  compliment 

I  here  publicly  thank  him.  While  the  philosopher's 
stone  was  engaging  my  attention,  1  found,  quite  by 
accident,  the  universal  solvent,  by  means  of  which  I  restore  geological 
specimens  to  their  original  state.  I  cannot  yet  get  them  to  speak,  or 
even  to  walk,  but  as  a  young  megatherium  squeaked  like  a  sucking  pig 
yesterday,  on  being  put  into  the  pot  for  my  dinner,  I  have  hopes  of 
restoring  these  gentle  creatures  to  the  world  in  time,  if  I  have  but 
patience. 

The  price  of  coals  has  gone  up  this  year  considerably,  but  I  don't 

wonder  at  that,  for  as  J  have  found  that  my  carbon 

DIAMONDS  FKOM  COAL.  ^  «Jr*  ^TXTTIJ^* 

refiner  consumes  upwards  of  a  ton  of  Wallsend  to 
make  but  one  Koh-i-noor,  you  may  guess  that  I  use  a  large  quantity  of 
coal  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

I  keep  all  the  hospitals  of  England  well  drenched  with  oxygen  gas, 
by  means  of  my  oxyvaporiser.  Indeed,  what  with  .galvanism,  mes- 
merism, cayenne  pepper,  and  common  soda,  I  am  enabled  to  send  out 
as  cured  ninety-nine  ^^^ths  of  every  hundred  patients  received  into 

these  establishments.  This  is  gratifying,  and  as  my 
Greyser  pipes  have  just  been  laid  on,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  hot  water  will  be  spread  from  Iceland  all  over  the  world,  I 
look  even  to  a  more  complete  result  in  time. 

My  guillotine  amputator,  for  taking  off  limbs,  has  a  compensation 
movement,  by  which  the  ends  of  the  nerves  and  arteries  are  all  caught 
up,  a  piece  of  my  artificial  epidermis  spread  over,  and  an  acorn  planted 
in  the  hollow  of  the  bone,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  patient  finds  that 
he  has  grown  his  own  wooden  leg. 

My  artificial  eyes  enable  people  to  see  so  keenly  that  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury came  to  me  only  last  week  and  implored  me  to  take  out  the  pair 
I  had  given  him,  as  they  forced  him  to  see  so  clearly  the  faults  of  other 

people  that  he  could  not  bear  it  any  lonser. 

EYES  AKD  VOICE.     '^    «^    .  x'XS    •    1  •  i.  V 

That  my  artificial  voices  are  a  great  success,  may  be 
settled  at  once  by  any  one  who  cares  to  take  the  trouble  of  listening  to 
either  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bellew,  or  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

Of  my  centrifugal  railway  "  all  round  the  world  in  half  an  hour  ;"  of 
my  fire-escape,  a  kind  of  bellows,  blowing  the  fire  away  from  the  person 
wearing  it,  I  say  nothing.  I  will  only  remind  you  that  I  invented  spec- 
trum analysis,  and  the  art  of  procuring  endless  supplies  of  emerald 
green  cheese  from  the  moon  at  the  full. 
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'  PART   L — THB  FOUR  DESTIN1E& 

THE  following  events  occarred  during  the  most  gloiHyos  days  Of  the 
Lusitaaian  Monarchy,  when  the  TictoriooB  fleets  of  Portugal 
extended  their  renowned  voyages,  as  well  to  the  &r*off  lands  of  the 
ancient  East,  as  to  the  distant  shore  of  the  New  World,  lately  discovered 
by  the  enterprise  of  the  daring  Genoese,  Colombo.  Those  were  the 
days  when  our  foes  crouched  hnnibly  before  ns,  and  when  by  tiie  power 
of  our  conquering  swords  we  compelled  the  hapleEB  heathens  to  believe 
in  our  Holy  Church — ^that  Church  now  trampled  on  and  despised  by  the 
infidels  and  political  economists  of  the  present  generation,  that  Church 
which  established  the  Holy  Inquisition,  and  more  than  all  was  the  firm 
protector  of  the  pious  monks  of  St.  Francis.  Ah  me  1  Ah  me  !  But  to 
my  story.  Not  far  from  the^  renowned  and  ancient  city  of  Oporto,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  gold-bearing  Douro,  was  and  still  exists  in  all  its 
beauiy  the  picturesque  village  of  Avintei^  emboeomed  in  groves  of 
orange,  olive,  and  almond  trees,  while  the  heights  around  axe  covered 
with  tall  and  umbrageous  woods.  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  spot,  and  worthy 
of  the  fair  damsels  inhabiting  it,  who  have  ever  been  celebrated  in  the 
neighbouring  districts  for  their  beauty.  Among  the  prettiest  maidens  in 
the  village  were  two  sisters,  Rosa  and  Maria  by  name,  daughters  of  an 
honest  lavrador  well  to  do  in  the  worid,  who  esteemed  his  children-— and 
therein  he  was  right — not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  his  posseflsions. 
It  was  on  the  Eve  of  the  Festival  of  St.  John,  that  day  so  celebrated 
throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  Bosa  and  Maria,  dressed  in 
their  festa  costume,  were  about  to  set  forth  to  a  merry-making  which 
was  to  take  place  at  the  house  of  a  relation  who  lived  at  the  other  end 
of  the  povoa  (village).     How  pretty  they  looked  with  their  large  broad- 
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bnmmed  kat^  and  the  white  ]iandkerehie&  falling  over  their  shouldersy 
their  little  oorkwsvev  ringlets,  their  large  gold  ear-rings,  their  hJue 
jackets  and  doth  pettieoate^  their  thick  gold  chauis  and  their  new  socoe 
(wooden  shoes),  decked  out  for  ccmquest  yet  laiconseious  of  the  power  of 
their  artillery.  ''To  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  Heaven  has  given 
teeth  and  daws  to  defend  themselves,  to  the  birds  of  the  air  talons  and 
beak,  to  man  ooutage  and  strength ;  but'  denjdng  these  to  woman,  it  has 
given  hear  charms  to  disarm  their  power,"  says  the  poet,  and  truly  I, 
though  an  aged  monk,  fully  agree  with  him..  Old  Domingos^  the  feither 
of  Boea  and  Maiia^  was  unable  to  aooompany  them,  a^  their  mother 
being  dead  they  were  compelled  to  leave  home  without  any  escort,  but 
they  were  well  accustomed  to  go  abroad  by  themseWes,  and  had  no 
caose  to  fear  any  danger  for  the  short  distance  they  were  to  journey. 
There  was  one  danger,  however,  of  which  they  happened  not  to  thiok. 
It  was  then  the  custom  througihout  the  country,  and  still  is  in  many  parts, 
for  the  young  men  to  sally  forth  on  St  John's  Eve  to  levy  toll  on  all 
paasars,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  men  or  women,  and  to  ofifer  what 
they  thus  collected  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint — the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  toll,  it  must  be  remarked,  being  generally  at  the  option  of  the 
receiver  inatead  of  the  giver.  Thus  from  young  maidens,  especially  if 
they  were  pretty,  the  contribution  demanded  was  generally  a  kiss  from 
their  ruby  lips ;  hence  if  the  saint  was  mulcted  of  more  substantial 
^brings,  he  received  an  abundant  supply  of  these  second-hand.  The 
pdesta  at  one  time  declared  that  receiving  kisses  in  lieu  of  money  was  a 
heathen  custom  and  ought  to  be  discontinued,  but  somehow  or  other  their 
parishioners  did  not  attend  to  their  remarks,  and  so  at  last  they  gave  up 
preaching  on  the  subject.  Now,  it  seems  so  odd  that  'ELofbl  and  Maria 
should  have  forgotten  this  custom,  that  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact 
of  their  want  of  memory.  They  had  not  gone  £eir  when  they  beheld 
advancing  as  if  to  meet  them  two  young  men,  with  their  hats  adorned 
with  ribbons,  set  jauntily  on  one  side,  and  their  violas  (guitars),  with 
which  they  were  accompanying  their  voices,  in  their  hands.  It  is  odd 
that  in  their  song  the  names  of  Bosa  and  Maria  often  occurred  with  the 
woni^  Unda,  amoree,  and  caeada^  which  may  be  translated  pretty,  love, 
andmarcied  On  hearing  which  the  maidens  looked  at  each  other, 
blushed,  clapped  their  hands,  and  burst  into  shrieks  of  laughter.  The 
yonthfi  now  advanced  rapidly,  crying  out, ''  A  toll  to  St.  John,  a  toll  to 
St.  John,''  on  which  the  maidens,  recollecting  the  penalty  for  venturing 
out  OB.  that  day,  turned  round  and  endeavoured  to  escape  by  running, 
thoa^  it  mi^t  be  supposed  that  they  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
hopeloBBaesB  of  the  attempt.     At  all  events  their  pursuers  very  soon 
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overtook  them,  nor  did  the  penalty  they  were  compelled  to  pay  appear 
very  much  to  discompose  them ;  they  laughed  and  blushed  and  pretended 
to  defend  their  faces,  but  finished,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  by  giving 
what  was  asked.  This  little  drama  being  concluded,  the  young  men 
turned  back  with  them,  both  to  prevent  their  being  compelled  to  pay 
the  toll  to  any  one  else,  and  also  because  they  themselves  happened  to 
be  going  to  the  same  merry-making  as  the  maidens  were.  It  must  be 
confessed  also  that  not  only  were  they  old  acquaintances  but  that  they 
respectively  affected  a  tenderer  sentiment  towards  each  other.  Rosa's 
admirer  was  called  Francisco  MarteUo,  and  her  sister's  lover  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  JoSo  Lobo,  both  as  fine,  good-looking  youths  as  one  would 
wish  to  see. 

When  they  reached  the  house  of  their  relation  many  of  the  guests 
were  assembled.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  house,  with  a  broad  open  space 
before  it,  overshadowed  by  stout  cork-trees,  was  an  altar  with  candles 
surrounding  an  image  of  St.  John^  and  encircled  by  an  arbour  of 
branches  and  flowers,  which  made  it  look  very  pretty  and  highly  edify- 
ing to  all  beholders.  Then  some  of  the  guests  began  to  sing  and  play 
on  their  violas  and  fifes,  while  others  stood  up  to  dance,  exhibiting 
their  grace  and  agility  in  a  most  commendable  manner.  Indeed,  eveiy- 
body  was  full  of  life  and  animation  and  perfectly  contented :  their  fish 
was  fried  and  a  wine-cask  was  broached,  and  they  eat  and  drank  and 
were  happy.  As  night  drew  on,  some  returned  to  their  homes,  but 
others,  among  whom  were  Rosa  and  Maria  with  their  lovers,  remained. 
Now  the  good  woman  of  the  house  was  a  great  adept  in  telling  fortunes, 
and  everybody  being  tired  with  dancing  they  sat  round  in  a  circle  while 
a  glass  was  brought  out  and  the  white  of  an  ^g  thrown  into  it^  that 
each  one  might  see  what  might  be  his  future  lot  in  life,  the  which 
practice  though  I  do  not  much  commend,  as  it  partekes  of  the  character 
of  a  heathen  superstition,  I  yet  hope  that  the  soul  is  not  thereby  periUed. 
It  first  fell  to  Rosa  to  try  her  fate.  The  glass  was  well  shaken,  when  as 
clear  as  could  be  a  coach  and  horses  appeared  in  it.  "  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! " 
cried  everybody,  clapping  their  hands.  "  Then  she  will  be  a  great  donna 
to  a  certainty."  "Alas!"  cried  Francisco  Martello,- ^Hhen  site  will 
forget  her  humble  lover  and  marry  some  rich  fidalgo."  "  No  indeed," 
exclaimed  Rosa ;  "  if  I  ever  become  a  great  lady,  though  you  had  lost  a 
Ic^  or  an  arm,  or  were  blind  of  an  eye,  without  a  cincoreidnnos  in  your 
pocket,  I  would  love  you  stilL"  *<  I  will  remember  your  promise,  my 
sweet  Rosa,  but  I  trust  never  thus  to  haVe  to  put  you  to  so  hard  a 
proof,  for  both  our  sakes,"  exclaimed  the  enraptured  Francisco,  preaaing 
her  hand  affectionately,  at  which  she  blushed  and  smiled,  and  they  were 
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both  yeiy  happy,  as  young  people  when  they  are  good  and  innocent 
ovight  to  be.  The  glass  was  next  passed  to  Maria,  and  when  she  had 
shaken  it^.  there  appeared  a  large  house,  with  a  number  of  windows  and 
a  handsome  portal,  all  as  clear  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  by  an  artist. 
When  the  party  saw  this  they  again  all  clapped  their  hands  with  such 
shouts  and  peals  of  laughter  that  the  whole  house  rung  again.  '^  Maria  will 
be  a  great  lady  also  to  a  certainty,''  they  cried.  ''  Remember,  Maria,  when 
you  become  a  fidalga  you  must  get  me  a  place  at  court,"  said  one.  "  And 
get  me  made  a  judge,''  "  and  me  the  governor  of  a  city,"  said  others. 
All  were  indeed  passing  off  their  jokes,  meny  and  full  of  glee,  except 
Jofto  Lobo,  who  looked  grave  and  melancholy.  "  I  suppose,  then,  that 
Senhora  Donna  Maria  will  discard  her  humble  lover,  poor  JoSo  Lobo, 
and  will  marry  some  proud  fidalgo,  who  will  trample  him  down  with  his 
proud  steed,"  he  said,  speaking  bitterly,  and  giving  her  the  title  of 
Fidalga.  It  was  now  Maria's  turn  to  look  grave  and  vexed.  ''  Oh !  you 
men  never  give  us  poor  women  x;redit  either  for  truth  or  constancy," 
she  exclaimed.  *'  Now  let  me  tell  you,  Senhor  JoSo,  that  I  am  as 
capable  of  true  love  as  you  are,  and  that  if  you  prove  &ithful  to  me  I 
shall  not  be  wanting,  that  I  promise  you."  <<  What,  if  I  was  to  lose  a  leg 
or  an  arm  and  to  come  a  ragged  beggar  to  your  door  1 "  said  JoSo,  his 
brow  clearing  at  this  honest  declaration  of  her  love  for  him.  "  Ay, 
so  that  you  do  not  make  me  wait  too  long,"  she  answered,  laughing. 
"  I  have  no  wish  to  die  an  old  maid."  After  the  glass  had  been  passed 
round  to  a  number  of  girls,  whose  fortunes  thus  predicted  were  very 
various,  though  generally  fortunate,  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  young 
men  to  tiy  their  lot.  Among  the  first  Francisoo  Martello  took  the 
glass  in  his  hand  and  shook  it,  laughingly  observing  that  good  luck  never 
came  to  him.  As  before,  all  the  young  &C6S  eagerly  pressed  forward  to 
examine  the  magic  glass,  some  declaring  that  the  egg  scattered  on  it 
represented  a  cathedral  with  tall  gothic  spires,  and  that  he  would  be  a 
bishop  to  a  certainty,  but  the  greater  number,  and  those  the  most  saga- 
cious, insisted  on  it  that  it  was  a  ship,  and  that  his  lot  would  accordingly 
take  him  to  sea.  ''  Then  I  shall  lose  a  leg  or  an  arm  to  a  certainty, 
and  minha  Bosa  bella  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty,"  he  exclaimed, 
laughing  and  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  giving  her  a  kiss  on 
her  £ur  cheek,  for  which  liberty  he  received  a  box  on  the  ear,  though  so 
little  did  he  seem  to  mind  the  punishment  that  immediately  after  he 
again  committed  the  offence. 

The  glass  next  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  friend,  JoSo  Lobo,  whose 
melancholy  mood  had  not  quite  deserted  him,  it  seemed,  for  when  he 
examined  the  glass  he  declared  that  the  object  represented  in  it  was 
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nodiing  eke  than  a  pnsoB,  in  vlilch  he  should  be  doomed  to  spend  the 
best  days  of  his  life.  His  Mends,  however,  insisted  that  it  was  a  castle^ 
and  that  tihey  saw  the  soldiers  going  in  and  out  of  the  gate,  so  that  per- 
haps he  mi^t  go  to  the  waons  and  beeome  a  great  man,  the  governor  of 
a  eastle,  or  even  of  a  province ;  such  things  had  boai  be£are  and  mig^t 
be  again.  At  aU  this,  however,,  honest  John  shook  his  head  and  insisted 
that  no  sueh  good  fortune  was  in  store  for  him,  till  pvetiy  Maria,  patting 
him  on  the  badr,  told  him  to  pluck  up  courage  and  that  he  would  be  a 
great  man  yet,  he  might  depend  upon  it.  Some  people  of  sensitive 
tempers  require  enoouragement,  and  that  Maria,  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
knew  was  her  lover^s  case ;  thus  at  her  kind  looks  and  words  his  spints 
rallied  completely,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  he  waa  as  gay  and  lull 
of  fun  as  ihe  rest  of  the  party.  There  were  many  other  lovers  present 
whose  future  fortunes  were  predicted  in  the  same  way  with  equal  pro- 
babilities of  aooomphahmenfc,  and  though  what  they  said  and  did  was 
equally  important  and  interesting  to  themselves  as  what  I  have  nairated, 
I  have  not  space  to  write  it  all  down,  having  in  the  jnresent  story 
nothing  to  do  with  any  other  persons  than  the  two  young  couples  whoae 
names  I  have  mentioned.  There  was  an  immense  quantity  of  laughing 
and  joking,  and  a  number  of  wonderful  stmes  were  told  <^  bruchas,  and 
feitdceiras,  and  lofaishomes,  against  the  powras  of  which  a  variety  of 
charms  were  recommended  as  the  most  efficacious,  till  at  last  the  guests 
set  out  to  return  to  their  respective  homes. 

I  need  not  say  that  Bosa  and  Maria  were  escorted  as  far  as  the  door 
of  their  cottage  by  their  loving  swains,  and  that  perhi^  a  few  kisses 
were  exchanged  at  parting. 

Well !  well  1 1  like  to  see  the  young  and  innocent  eigoying  the  existenoe 
a  kind  Heaven  has  thought  fit  to  bestow  on  them,  and  far  be  it  firom  me 
to  tea^  them  to  oouaider  as  crimes  what  assuiredly  are  not  so. 

It  happened  that  a  few  days  after  St  John's  Day  Erancisoo  and  Joio 
went  together  to  Ihe  city  of  Opoorto^  where  they  heard  that  an  expedition 
of  great  magnitude  was  fitting  out  at  that  port  for  the  newly-discovered 
shores  of  the  Brasils.  Some  of  their  Mends  who  had  already  volunteered 
to  serve  on  board  the  fleet  narrated  to  than  all  the  wonders  they  had 
heard  of  those  lands,  their  beauiiy  and  fertiHty,  and  of  the  g^ory  •  and 
wealth  to  be  attaiued  there  by  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  vemtoie 
across  the  ocean.  On  their  letom  home  they  ooold  talk  of  nothing  but 
the  good  fortune  of  those  who  were  bound  for  that  land  e£  promise 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  toil  on  at  home,  and,  after  all  thdr  trouble, 
barely  gainiug  sufficient  to  support  a  wife  and  Sgunily. 

The  next  day  Francisco  went  to  his  mistresH^s  father  and  aaked 
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-without  circumlocution  to  give  him  his  daughter  for  his  wife.  The  old 
lavrador  stared  at  him  with  both  his  ejes,  telling  him  that  when  he 
could  come  to  him  with  both  his  pockets  full  of  gold  he  might  possibly 
listen  to' his  proposals,  but  till  then  it  was  vain  for  him  to  think  on  the 
subject ;  that  he  need  not  despair,  as  he  was  too  young  to  many,  and 
that  his  Rosa  was  little  more  than  a  child,  so  that  they  had  plenty  of 
time  to  wait.  Poor  Francisco  went  away,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  a  very 
unhappy  state  of  mind,  but  on  his  road  home  he  recollect^  all  that  he  had 
heard  about  Ameridsi,  and  it  struck  him  at  last  that  perhaps  in  the  eldorado 
spoken  of  he  might  be  able  to  fill  his  pockets  with  gold  sufficient  to  win  his 
dear  Rosa.  He  directly  communicated  his  ideas  to  his  friend  JoSo,  who, 
for  much  the  same  reason,  was  willing  to  accompany  him  as  &r  as  he  could 
have  biB  own  way.  When,  however,  JoSo  went  to  ask  his  father^s 
blessing  and  leave  to  got,  his  parent  told  him  that  he  required  his  assist 
anoe  at  home,  and  could  on  no  account  part  with  him,  so  poor  EranciBOD 
went  off  to  Oporto  by  himself.  He  forthwith  offered  his  services  to  the 
captain  of  a  ship  about  to  sail  in  the  expedition,  who,  seeing  tha;t  he  was 
an  active  intelligent  lad,  without  hesitation  engaged  him.  He  returned 
home  for  a  day  to  bid  his  friends  fiirewell,  when  his  Rosa  with  tears 
renewed  her  promises  of  constancy  and  received  his  in  exchange.  He 
had  not  long  been  gone  when  Joao  became  so  restless  at  his  loss, 
hk  anxiety  to  follow  the  same  course  preventing  him  from  working, 
that  his  &ther  b^;an  to  suspect  he  should  have  acted  more  wisely 
in  allowing  him  to  go  at  the  first  At  last  he  was  permitted 
to  go  to  Oporto  to  inquire  whether  any  stragglers'  from  the  expedition 
remained  behind,  or  whether  any  other  was  fitting  out.  No  other  ships 
he  learned  were  about  to  proceed  to  tiie  Brazils,  but  he  found  a  ship  just 
about  to  sail  to  join  a  squadron  bound  fi>r  the  East  Indies,  a  land,  he 
heard,  overflowing  with  wealth.  Warlike  preparatiaBS  were  being  made, 
and  numerous  soldiers  were  levied,  with  high  pay  and  promises  of  rich 
rewaids  to  induce  them  to  attack  the  vile  infidels  of  those  land^  in  their 
victories  over  whom  many  of  their  countrymen  had  already  gained 
undying  renown  and  abundant  wealtii.  At  these  glowing  accounts  JoSo 
Lobo's  ambition  was  thoroug^y  excited,  so  he  determined  that  nothing 
should  deter  him  from  joining  the  expedition,  and  he  accordingly  at  once 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  a  band  raised  fin*  that  porpoee.  He,  as  Franciseo 
had  done,  returned  for  a  few  hours  to  his  home  to  bid  his  friends  fitreweU 
and  to  exchange  vows  of  eternal  constancy  with  his  pretty  Maria,  who 
was,  of  course,  very  miserable  at  losing  him,  but  she  felt  that  she  ought 
not  to  repine,  as  her  sister  was  left  in  the  same  unhappy  predicament. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  half-hour  or  so  which  intervened  between  prayers  and  the 
arrival  of  Mrs.  Brooksbank,  or  her  deputy,  to  take  away  the  candle, 
was  one  generally  dedicated  to  mischief  of  some  kind.  Sometimes  it 
was  a  bolstering  match,  either  a  single  combat  or  a  general  mdee ; 
sometimes  an  extempore  dance,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  being  usuaUy 
selected.  On  these  occasions  the  gentlemen  appeared  in  their  ordinaiy 
attire  (minus  the  shoes,  which  would  have  raised  such  a  clatter  over  the 
Doctor's  head  as  would  have  brought  even  him  upstairs  to  see  what 
was  the  matter) ;  and  the  costttme  de  bed  of  the  ladies  consisted  of 
night-gowns,  put  on  over  their  other  apparel,  and  Hastened  round  the 
waist  with  a  neckerchief  or  comforter,  by  way  of  sash  ;  while  the 
orchestra  was  represented  by  a  boy  playing  on  a  Jew's  harp,  or  fidling 
that  instrument,  a  comb  wrapped  in  silver  paper.  When  neither 
«  tourney  nor  dance  "  had  sufficient  attraction  for  the  boysy  they  com- 
monly took  to  teasing  one  another ;  and  this  mode  of  passinig  the  time 
was  more  frequent  in  Dalison's  room  than  in  any  of  the  others  :  he 
being  much  given,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  to  that  species  of 
capricious  petty  tyranny  which  boys  call  '<  bullying." 

On  the  present  occasion  the  popular  fancy  inclined  to  this  method  of 
diversion,  Arthur  Johnstone  being  fastened  upon  by  general  consent  as 
the  victim.  Dickinson  and  his  sympathisers  were  clamorous  for  ven- 
geance on  the  perpetrator  of  the  assault,  the  marks  of  which  were  still 
distinctly  visible  on  the  boy's  chin  and  throat.  Norton,  who  had  no 
opportunity  of  having  it  out  with  him  respecting  his  refusal  to  pay  the 
cricket  subscription,  was  desirous  of  selecting  the  present  opportunity 
as  the  fittest  for  that  purpose.  Joyce  too  had  his  secret  grudge,  which 
he  wished  to  gratify,  though  he  did  not  openly  allege  it  There  was  a 
junior  boy  in  the  same  class  with  Arthur,  whose  timid  demeanour  and 
an  occasional  stuttering  in  his  speech,  when  more  than  usually  nervous, 
made  him  a  favourite  butt  for  Joyce's  idle  half-hours.  A  kind  of 
fellow-feeling  had  sprung  up  between  these  two  outcasts;  and  that 
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momixig  Arthur  had  contrived,  with  more  dexterity  than  any  one  would 
have  given  him  credit  for,  to  deliver  his  fellow-sufferer  from  his  tyrant's 
dutches.  Joyce  was  amusing  himself,  after  a  frequent  fashion  of  his, 
by  wialring  Gray  repeat  a  string  of  words  beginning  with  the  letter 
W;  and  eveiy  time  he  stuck  fast^  which  was  on  an  average  at  every 
third  word,  he  helped  him  through  the  difficulty  by  driving  a  kind  of 
spur,  composed  of  three  long  pins  fastened  to  a  stick,  into  some  sensi- 
tive part  of  his  body.  The  shock  so  administered  generally  released 
the  imprisoned  syllable  from  its  bonds,  much  to  the  diversion  of  Joyce, 
but  sorely  to  the  injury  of  the  sufferer,  whose  arms  and  legs  were  tat- 
tooed like  those  of  a  New  Zealander  by  the  oft-repeated  process.  As 
the  elder  boy  was  engaged  in  this  Domitian-like  entertainment  that 
morning,  he  had  chanced  to  seat  himself  with  his  back  to  the  bookcase 
containing  the  school  lending  l^rary.  Arthur,  who  had  watched  the 
scene  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  considerable,  though  useless,  indig- 
nation, had  suddenly  conceived  a  bright  thought.  Gk>ing  silently  out  of 
the  schoolroom,  he  had  tapped  at  Mr.  Winter^s  door,  and  begged  him  to 
lend  him  a  book,  the  only  6opy  of  which  he  knew  to  be  in  the  school 
library.  Mr.  Winter,  in  reply,  had  offered  him  his  key  of  the  school 
cupboard,  to  get  the  book  in  question  out.  But  on  Arthur's  replying 
that  he  was  unable  to  open  the  lock  himself,  the  usher  had  good-naturedly 
gone  into  the  schoolroom  to  unlock  the  door  for  him.  As  Joyce's  back 
was  turned  to  the  bookcase,  and  he  had  no  expectation  that  any  of  the 
masters  would  come  in  at  that  hour,  he  continued  his  torture  of  Gray 
for  some  little  time  after  Mr.  Winter's  entrance ;  when  the  sound  of  the 
usher's  voice  caused  him  to  turn  round.  The  former  had  apprehended 
but  imperfectly  what  was  passing,  but  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  Joyce 
with  an  expression  which  made  him  turn  first  red,  and  then  white,  and, 
lastly,  hastily  get  up  and  leave  the  schoolroom.  He  noticed,  however, 
Arthur's  expression  of  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  his  manoemnre; 
and  at  once  divining  the  stratagem  that  had  been  employed,  resolved 
that  it  should  cost  its  contriver  dear. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  boys  assembled  in  their  bedrooms,  than 
he  adroitly  turned  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the  cricket  sub- 
scription. It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  not  been  present  when 
the  money  had  been  refused,  and  had  only  heard  the  circumstances  from 
popular  rumour,  so  that  his  question  did  not  seem  to  have  any  direct 
reference  to  Arthur. 

"  Norton,"  he  said,  ''  when  are  the  new  cricket  things  going  to  be 
ordered  %  It  is  quite  time.  The  weather  was  almost  warm  enough  for 
a  game  to-day ;  and  the  old  stock  has  run  very  short.     I  was  looking  it 
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up  jeetevday  morning.     We  mn«t  kaT«  a  new  batch  of  tfaings  belore  we 
shall  be  able  to  have  a  match  at  alL** 

^  I  would  Bend  for  it  at  onoe/' replied  Norton.  "Imeant  to  bsreaent 
for  it  to-daj,  but  I  hare  not  got  all  the  money  yet** 

^  Not  got  the  money  I  *  excbdmed  Joyce,  m  affected  suxj^rise ;  '^  why, 
there  are  as  many  fellowB  es  usual  in  the  school,  this  hal^yvar,  are 
there  not )  " 

'^  Yes,  but  some  of  thefrilows  can*t  pay  all  tite  money ;  and  one  won^ 
pay  at  alL^' 

'<  Won't  pay  at  all!  Who  is  he,  I  wenderf  A  fellow  ought  to 
be  tossed  in  a  blanhet,  in  my  opinion,  who  refbaes  to  pay  the  cricket 
money.  That  is  the  way  we  served  a  fellow  ^%  years  ttgy^  who  wouldn't 
pay  it,  I  remember." 

^Hear,  hear  !"  said  Bobinson.     ^  W|io  are  the  de&ultms  ?" 

^  Willett,  Saunders,  and  Dusautoy  say  they  will  pay,  as  aoom  aa  t^y 
hear  from  homa  Henderson  has  paid  half;  one  or  two  others  are  a 
shilling  short  Rajah  Sahib  is  the  one  who  says  he  won*t  pay  at  all," 
returned  Norton.  '^  I  can't  order  all  we  want,  until  we  hxve  got  all 
the  money  in." 

''  Bajah  Sahib  wdn't  pay  at  all,  do  you  say  ? "  asked  Joyce. 

*'  No,  he  won't  pay,"  repeated  Norton.  ^  Heve  he  is  hinsself.  I  say, 
why  won't  you  pay,  you  yoimg  snob  1 " 

Arthur  screwed  up  his  fece  into  its  most  obstinate  expressiony  but 
made  no  reply. 

<'  Answer,  will  you !  "  said  Joyce,  <'  or  I  will  shy  this  boot  at  your 
head." 

''  Answer,  answer ! "  chomsed  a  dooen  voices.  • 

<<  Toss  him  in  the  blanket,  as  some  one  suggested  just  now,"  ezdaimed 
Bobinson. 

"  Do>  do  !  that  will  just  serve  him  right,"  cried  Rivers.  "  Now  then, 
my  lads,  off  with  the  blanket,  and  in  with  Sahib." 

'^  Hurrah ! "  shouted  the  boys,  always  ready  for  this  species  of  enter- 
tainment, and  feeling  the  special  justice  of  it  in  this  instance.  A 
blanket  was  soon  torn  from  Arthur^s  bed ;  himself  chudced  into  it,  in 
spite  of  his  struggles,  in  the  course  of  which  he  bestowed  one  or  two 
heavy  kicks  on  his  amailants'  shins ;  and  in  two  minutes  more  he  was 
flying  up  to  the  ceiling,  Becwndum  ariem,  under  the  vigorovs  efforts  of 
his  persecutors. 

While  the  hubbub  was  at  its  height,  ^the  door  suddenly  c^^ened,  and 
Trevor  entered.  He  was  on  his  way  to  his  own  bed,  stifi  pondering 
over  the  difficult  problem  which,  it  mif^t  be  said,  Mr.  Winter  had 
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given  him  to  solve ;  and  hearing  the  duturbanoe  in  Daliaon's  room,  had 
looked  in,  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  His  enkmnee  startied  some  of 
the  bo3rs,  who,  iasagimjiig  that  Mrs.  Brookibank  had  eome  npon  them 
unawares,  leleased  their  hold  on  ike  bhmket ;  and  the  living  shmtfleeoek 
flew  off  in  a  wfamting  direetLon,  alighting  fareathleoi  and  enxaged^  but 
happily  nninjuredy  on  one  ai  the  beds. 

"  Up  with  him  again,''  shouted  the  bojs,  as  soon  as  thej  poroeiYed 
that  the  alarm  was  groundlesSb  "  Up  with  him  again.  He  hasn't  had 
half  enough  yet !  *' 

**  Will  jaa  pay  the  cricket  money,  you  young  wietch  %  "  asked  Joyce. 
*'  Bay  you  will  this  minute,  or  I  will  pitch  you  into  the  hlaiikot  again, 
and  no  mistake  ahout  it" 

**  No  1 "  roared  Arthur.  ^  I  won't  pay  a  sixpence,  not  if  you  kill 
me  for  it ;  I  won't,  I  tdl  you  1  Let  me  alone ! "  he  bellowed,  as  the 
boys  again  SMsed  hold  of  hinu  '<  Let  me  alone,  I  say ! "  struggling  as 
he  spoke  with  such  energy  as  to  enable  him  to  breab  loose  from  his 
captoiB,  and  fliag  himself  at  Travor^s  feet|  which  he  clasped  with  fiantic 


'<0h,  Trevor!  don't  let  them ! "  he  ezdaimed.  <*  Tou  are  kinder  to 
me  than  the  rest  Don't  let  them  drive  me  mad  in  this  way  i  They 
are  all  bullies  in  this  lyom.     Don't  let  them,  pray  1  " 

Frank  could  not  help  being  moved  by  tins  appeal  Witii  the  recol- 
lection ci  Mr.  Winter^s  injunotion  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  fait  it  to 
be  impossible  to  resist  it 

^'  Come,  I  think  he  has  had  enough,  has  he  not ) "  he  asked,  looking 
round  him,  and  glancing  more  particidarly  at  Dalison,  who  had  sat 
throughout  the  scene  on  the  end  of  his  bed,  watching  what  was  panning, 
but  taking  no  part  in  it  ''I  wouldn't  toss  him  a  second  time,  if  I  were 
you.     He  might  be  really  damaged." 

Trevor  was  popular  with  the  boys ;  and,  besides,  an  appeal  to  their 
mercy  rarely  failed  to  sctflen  them. 

^  Well,  I  don't  mind  letting  him  off  now,  if  the  others  don't,"  said 
Rivets. 

'*  I  don't  want  to  toss  him  again,  so  &r  as  I  am  conoemed,"  added 
Rohinson. 

"  Let  him  pay  the  crieket  money,  and  I  have  no  objection,"  observed 
Joyce,  rather  stiffly,  ior  he  was  annexed  at  Travor's  interference. 

"  But  that  is  just  what  he  won't  do,"  cried  Nortcm. 

'*  Well,  then,  I  am  for  tossing  him  again,  till  he  does,"  said  Joyoe. 
^*  I  am  for  tossing  the  sulks  out  of  him,  whatever  Trevor  mi^  think 
about  it" 
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Trevor  bent  over  Arthur.  "  Would  you  mind  giving  me  the  money  f 
he  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

^'  No/'  answered  Arthur  in  the  same  tone,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 
" I  will  give  it  you,  though  I  would  not  to  a  bully  like  Joyce" 

"  There/'  said  Trevor,  turning  round  to  the  others,  ^'  he  has  promised 
to  pay  the  money ;  so  you  will  let  him  off  now,  as  a  favour  to  me, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  !  By  all  means  !  Certainly ! "  was  the  cry  from  all 
sides.     Joyce  alone  did  not  join  in  it. 

<*  I  overheard  what  he  said,  Trevor,"  he  remarked  angrily,  when  the 
others  were  quiet,  *^  and  I  have  a  good  mind  to  give  him  something  for 
his  impudence  which  he*  will  like  still  less  than  being  tossed  in  the 
blanket.  I  don't  know  what  business  you  have  to  come  in  here,  inter- 
fering with  our  room.  But  if  you  do  choose  to  take  this  young  snob  iq>, 
you  had  better  advise  him  to  give  me  no  more  of  his  sauce,  or  he  may 
find  your  protection  won't  prevent  him  fi:om  getting  his  deserts." 

«<  Won't  it  1"  retorted  Trevor,  provoked  at  Joyce's  language.  ''  We'll 
see  about  that  when  the  time  comes.  As  it  is,  I  don't  see  what  right 
you  have  to  make  a  row.  Dalison,  and  not  you,  is  the  head  boy  in  this 
room,  and  if  he  doesn't  object  to  my  coming  in  here,  yon  have  no  right 
to.  And  as  for  what  Arthur  said,  he  didn't  mean  you  to  hear  it,  so  it. 
was  no  impudence  that  I  can  see." 

Joyce,  who  was  much  irritated,  would  have  replied  in  the  same  strain, 
but  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Brooksbank's  step  was  heard,  as  she  slowly 
ascended  the  stairs,  and  the  alarm  was  instantly  given.  Trevor  vanished 
through  the  opposite  door ;  the  boys  flew  right  and  left  to  their  beds ; 
trousers  and  stockings  were  peeled  off  with  the  rapidity  of  a  pantomimic 
change  ;  and  when  the  old  lady  entered  the  room,  every  boy  was  not 
only  in  his  bed,  but  wrapped  apparently  in  the  serenest  slumber. 

WeU,  that  was  the  b^;inning  of  Trevor  s  patronage  ^of  little  John- 
stone. You  see  it  was  in  a  measure  forced  upon  him,  after  what  Joyce 
had  said,  even  if  his  mind  had  not  already  been  made  up  on  the  subject 
Arthur  was  removed  at  his  request  to  the  desk  next  to  his  in  school, 
and  into  his  room  instead  of  Dalison's.  It  made  a  great  difference  to 
the  boy  eveiy  way.  Frank  helped  him  in  his  school  work,  so  much  that 
he  got  on  very  tolerably  with  the  ushers,  instead  of  being  in  continual 
disgrace  ;  and  the  boys  gave  up  their  hitherto  constant  practice  of  bully- 
ing him — ^partly  out  of  regard  for  Trevor,  and  partly  because  he  did  not 
any  longer  exhibit  such  violent  outbursts  of  anger  as  he  had  been  used 
to  indulge  in.  All  might  have  gone  well  but  for  Joyce,  who  never  for- 
gave him.     He  was  a  good  hater,  and  took  care  that  Arthur  should 
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suffer  severely  for  the  vexation  he  had  sastained  through  him.  Nor  was 
DaHson  better  pleased,  though  he  repressed  for  the  present  his  displea- 
sure. If  Mrs.  Brooksbank's  entrance  on  the  night  of  the  blanket-tossing 
had  not  put  a  stop  to  the  qnarrel,  he  would  have  answered  Frank  in  a 
manner  which  would  probably  have  made  an  open  breach  between  them. 
As  it  was,  a  hollow  show  of  friendliness  was  stil}  maintained ;  bnt  each 
had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  something  would  in  all  likelihood  occur 
before  long  to  interrupt  it. 

Such  proved  to  be  the  case.  One  afternoon,  about  a  month  before 
the  close  of  the  half-year,  a  group  of  four  were  engaged  in  practising 
bowling  and  batting,  preparatory  to  a  great  match  to  be  played  shortly 
with  the  Martin's  Green  Eleven.  The  four  players  were  Dalison,  Gk)re, 
Heath,  and  Joyce  ;  the  two  former  bowling,  and  the  other  two  handling 
the  bat  Half  a  dozen  or  more  juniors  had  been  impressed  to  watch  out. 
Amongst  others,  a  boy  named  Simpson,  and  Arthur  Johnstone,  had 
been  obliged  to  act  as  the  two  long-stops  behind  the  wickets.  Something 
had  that  morning  occurred  which  did  not  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
DaliiK>n's  temper.  This  was  the  information  contained  in  a  letter  from 
his  father,  that  he  had  applied  to  General  Trevor,  asking  his  influence  to 
obtain  a  writership  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  in  preference 
to  the  promise  of  a  cadetship,  which  was  all  that  he  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  secure  for  his  son.  But  the  interview  with  the  general  had  not  ful- 
mied  his  anticipations.  Mr.  Dalison  knew  that  Sir  Heniy  Trevor  had  in- 
vited a  large  party  of  young  people,  as  usual,  to  pass  a  fortnight  at  his 
country  seat  during  the  holidays  ;  but  he  had  not  extended  the  invitation 
this  time  to  George.  He  had  further  spoken  rather  coldly  and  doubtfully  as 
to  his  ability  (that  is,  according  to  Mr.  Dalison's  view  of  the  matter,  his 
willingness)  to  push  George's  interest.  He  half  suspected,  he  said,  that 
some  coldness  must  have  arisen  between  young  Frank  Trevor  and  his 
son.  But  he  meant  to  make  another  trial  next  week,  before  the  ap- 
pointment he  was  asking  for  had  been  given  away.  In  the  mean  time, 
if  there  had  been  any  quarrel  with  Trevor,  his  son  must  by  all  means 
make  it  up  without  delay.  Dalison  was  a  good  deal  provoked 
by  this  letter.  He  was  too  acute  not  to  know  that  any  overtures 
addressed  to  Frank,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  more  likely  to 
provoke  his  quondam  friend's  contempt  than  his  goodwill.  His  best 
chance  of  success,  he  felt,  would  be  to  leave  things  altogether  alone,  and 
trust  to  his  not  injuring  his  cause  at  all  events,  if  he  did  not  assist  it. 
He  would  know  the  issue  of  his  &ther*8  second  appeal  to  the  general  in 
a  few  days ;  and  if  the  latter  dH  altogether  refuse — why,  Trevor  would 
perhaps  find  out  that  he  had  learned  the  fieuit 
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But  though  he  kept  hia  thoughts  carefully  to  himself^  his  secret  dis- 
satisfaction showed  itself  in  veiy  evident  outward  symptoms.  £Qs  style 
of  bowling  was  always  swifl,  but  he  bowled  that  day  faster  th^oi  usual, 
and  got  provoked  that  the  long-stop  repeatedly  let  the  balls  by.  Simp- 
son was  in  truth  not  much  experienced  in  long-stopping,  and  the  bowling 
was  so  rapid  and  irregular,  that  a  much  older  and  better  player  might 
have  been  pardoned  for  failing  to  stop  it  Dalison  at  first  went  no 
further  than  abuse  and  a  cuff  or  two,  when  one  or  two  balls  in  sucoeeaion 
slipped  through  the  boy^s  fingers ;  but  his  temper  waa  more  and  more 
roused  as  eveiy  successive  ball  was  missed,  and  at  length,  calling  Simp- 
son up,  he  gave  him  several  sharp  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  desired  Arthur 
Johnstone  to  change  places  with  him.  This  arrangement,  however, 
did  not  tend  to  soothe  Dalison's  irritation.  Arthur  was  sulky  in 
the  first  instance  at  being  obliged  to  watch  out  against  his  will,  and  atill 
more  sulky  at  being  obliged  to  change  the  easier  post  for  the  more  diffi- 
cult. He  soon  grew  superlatively  sulky  at  the  angry  objuigationa  which 
DaUson  now  transfenred  to  him  whenever  he  failed  in  stopping  his  balls. 
At  last  he  broke  out  into  one  of  his  fits  of  passion,  such  as  he  had  not  in- 
dulged in  for  several  weeks  past,  and  declared  that  let  Dalison  say  what 
he  might,  he  couldn't  stop  the  balls,  audit  was  of  no  use  his  trying. 

"  Sulky  little  brute  ! ''  said  Joyce,  as  he  witnessed  this  outbreak,  "  I'll 
soon  cure  him,  if  you  leave  him  to  me,  Dalison.  Just  bowl  a  little  to 
leg,  and  I'll  send  him  a  ball  or  two,  which  he  will  have  some  excuse  for 
not  stopping." 

Dalison  complied,  and  Joyce  hitting  sharp  round  to  leg,  struck  two  or 
three  balls  with  all  his  force,  which  narrowly  missed  Arthur.  Dalison 
and  Heath  laughed  as  they  watched  the  effect  of  this  proceeding  on  the 
young  Indian ;  who,  immovable  as  he  was  on  most  occasions,  was  fiurly 
frightened  by  the  force  and  noise  with  which  the  balls  flew  past  him, 
and  which,  if  they  had  struck  him  on  the  temple,  would  not  improbably 
have  killed  him. 

'^  I  say,"  whispered  Qore,  who  was  standing  close  to  Joyce's  wicket, 
''  hadn't  you  better  mind  you  don't  really  hit  him  ?  There'd  be  an 
awful  row  if  he  was  seriously  damaged.  And,  by  Jove,  here  is  this 
nigger's  friend,  Trevor,  coming  up.  He  will  kick  up  a  rOw,  as  sure  as 
fiaie,  if  he  sees  it" 

"I  don't  care  what  Trevor  says  or  does  d.therl"  retumed  Joyce, 
angrily.  "  I  have  a  right  to  hit  round,  haven't  I,  if  Dalison  bowls  leg- 
balls  f  I  can't  help  it,  if  this  young  stupid  won't  stop  than,  or  get  out 
of  the  way.  Bowl  away,  €k>re,  and  don't  trouble  yourself  about 
I'll  manage  all  that,  you  may  rdy  on  it" 
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flore  shragged  hiu  shoulders  and  wentj[o]i  with  the  game  ;  and  pre- 
sently Trevor,  who  was  returning  from  his  walk,  came  up,  and  stood 
still  awhile  to  watch  the  practice.  He  did  not  appear  at  first  to  per- 
ceive what  was  going  on  ;  and  ^it  was  not  until  one  or  two  balls  had 
passed  close  to  Arthur's  person,  one  of  which  indeed  struck  him, 
though  veiy  slightly,  on  the  thigh,  that  he  called  out  to  Arthur  to  move 
farther  off. 

"  You  are  too  near,  Arthur,"  he  said.  '^  If  Joyce  is  practising  hitting 
round  in  that  way,  you  ought  to  he  farther  off.  You  might  be  hurt  very 
much  there." 

Arthur  was  only  too  glad  to  comply,  and  was  moving  back,  when 
Joyce  called  to  him  to  stop. 

"  I  say,  you  young  villain,  if  you  don't  stay  whei*e  you  are,  I'll  come 
and  knock  your  head  off  with  this  bat." 

'^  You  will  knock  his  head  off  with  that  haU^  I  expect,"  said  Trevor, 
"  if  he  does  stay  where  he  is.  He  ought  not  to  be  placed  there,  Joyce, 
and  you  know  it." 

"  What  business  is  it  of  yours  ]  "  returned  Joyce.  *'  You  are  always 
meddling  with  what  doesn't  concern  you.  This  fellow  is  &gging  out  for 
us,  and  not  for  you.     He  shall  stand  where  we  please." 

"  Where  you  please,  I  suppose  you  mean  ! "  said  Trevor.  "  No  one 
would  think  of  putting  a  little  fellow  like  him  so  near  the  wicket,  and 
cutting  those  slashing  balls  round  at  him,  but  you.  You  have  no  right 
to  do  it,  and  you  shan't.  Arthur,  move  ten  yards  farther  back.  I  will 
take  care  he  shan't  thrash  you  for  doing  it." 

''  Take  that,  at  all  events  ! "  shouted  Joyce,  striking  round  again  as 
he  spoke,  and  this  time  with  a  more  successful  aim.  The  ball  struck  the 
boy  between  the  shoulders  as,  in  compliance  with  Trevor's  directions,  he 
was  moving  farther  off,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground  like  a  ninepin. 

Trevor  ran  and  picked  Arthur  up,  who  was  much  bruised  and  in  great 
pain.  He  was  immediately  joined  by  Gore,  who,  though  by  no  means 
blameless  as  regards  the  article  of  bullying  himself  was  shocked  at  so 
extreme  a  piece  of  brutality.  "  Joyce  is  a  horrid  beast,  I  must  admit," 
he  said.  "  It  is  a  shame  to  bully  fellows  as  he  does.  Shall  I  help  you 
to  take  him  indoors  1 " 

"Thank  you.  Gore,"  said  Trevor.  "If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
see  him  safe  inside  the  house,  and  take  him  to  Mrs.  Brooksbank,  that 
will  do.  He  can  walk  by  himself,  though  not  very  well.  I  should  like 
to  go  and  have  this  out  with  Joyce." 

So  saying,  he  turned  round  and  walked  up  to  the  latter,  who,  some- 
what disturbed  by  the  success  of  his  last  hit,  though  not  at  all  penitent, 
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had  no'tr  joined  Daliaon  and  Heath  at  the  further  wicket  ''  Jojoej'^Ke 
said,  abruptly,  "  I  wish  you  to  understand,  once  and  for  all,  that  I  won't 
have  you  bully  little  Johnstone  in  the  way  you  have  been  doing  for  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks.     I  am  determined  to  prevent  it." 

*^  Indeed  ! "  returned  Joyce,  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  Dalison. 
"  And  pray  how  will  you  prevent  it  1 " 

"  If  you  attempt  to  thrash  him  again,  I  shall  interpose  to  stop  you.'' 

**  In  &ct  you  mean  you  will  tiy  to  thrash  m6  if  I  do  1 " 

"  Well,  yes  !  "  returned  Trevor.  "  I  don't  wish  anything  of  the  kind, 
unless  you  force  it  on  me.  But  I  wiU  try  it,  sooner  than  allow  him  to 
be  bullied  in  that  disgraceful  manner." 

"  I  don't  know  what  right  you  have  to  say  that  Dalison  and  I  were 
bullying  him  disgracefully." 

He  looked  appealingly  at  his  aUy,  as  he  spoke,  but  to  his  surprise  and 
discomfiture  Dalison  only  replied,  "  You  had  better  not  bring  in  my 
name,  if  you  please.  I  don't  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
business." 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  to  mix  you  up  with  it,  George,"  said  Trevor.  "  It 
was  Joyce  whom  I  saw  slashing  round  at  him,  and  trying  to  knock  him 
over,  if  he  could ;  and  it  is  only  Joyce  with  whom  I  am  concerned." 

"  Very  well ! "  said  Joyce,  sulkily,  "  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  have  as 
little  to  do  with  you,  as  you  can  with  me.  As  for  young  Johnstone,  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  talk  of  interfering  in  his  behalf  when  I 
do  anything  to  justify  it.  He  is  the  most  impudent  young  snob  in  the 
school ;  and  if  he  is  impudent  to  me,  I  shall  lick  him,  whether  you  like 
it  or  not."  And  so  saying,  Joyce  retired  towards  the  house,  covering 
his  retreat,  o^  we  may  say  his  defeat,  as  well  as  he  was  able.  The  other 
boys  followed  more  slowly,  Daliaon  rather  cool  and  silent,  and  thinking 
to  himself  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  father^s  letter,  it  would  have 
afforded  Mm  very  particular  satis&ction  to  have  taken  down  Trevor's 
insolence  (or  what  he  considered  as  insolence)  a  peg  or  two  ;  and  that 
not  impossibly,  before  many  days  had  past,  he  would  have  the  satisfac- 
tion he  desired. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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IN  order  that  I  may  not  induce  the  readers  of  this  magazine  to  keep 
poultry  under  the  idea  that  they  are  likely  to  make  any  profit  from 
them,  I  b^in  by  stating  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  such 
a  hope  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  Counting  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched  is  proverbially  an  uncertain  method  of  estimating  assets  ;  and 
in  few  matters  is  this  more  true  than  in  poultry-keeping. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  calculate  the  number  of  eggs  which  a  hen 
ought  to  lay  in  the  year,  the  number  of  chickens  which  she  ought  to 
hatch,  and  the  price  which  they  ought  to  fetch.  You  may  put  it  down 
on  paper,  and  make  the  array  of  figures  look  so  pleasant  that  the  philo- 
sopher's stone  seems  scarcely  a  shorter  way  to  wealth,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  anyone  will  condescend  to  be  poor. 

There  is  the  hen — she  costs  &ve  or  six  shillings,  say  the  latter  sum  ; 
but  she  lays  a  great  quantity  of  eggs  in  a  year,  say  two  hundred,  which 
are  at  least  worth  double  her  cost ;  then,  she  will  rear  a  number  of 
chickens,  say  ten,  which,  at  half-a-crown  each,  will  bring  one  pound  five 
shillings.  As  to  the  food,  anything  will  do  j  she  may  have  the  crumbs 
and  refuse  of  meals  ;  the  slugs,  snails,  worms,  and  caterpillars  out  of 
the  garden  ;  or  even  damaged  rice  or  com,  which  will  not  cost  much, 
aay  five  shillings.  Deduct  the  five  shillings  from  the  one  pound  seven- 
teen shillings,  and  you  have  one  pound  twelve  shillings  left,  representing 
a  return  of  350  per  cent  on  the  oiigLoal  outlay.  Then,  if  a  few  of  the 
chickens  are  retained  and  used  for  breeding  also,  the  original  outlay  has 
not  to  be  made,  and  the  eggs  and  chickens,  and  consequently  the  prqfits, 
increase  in  arithmetical  progression.  Who  would  trouble  themselves  to 
invest  money  in  a  business  that  only  returns  a  poor  twenty  per  cent., 
when  here  is  so  easy  a  way  of  getting  three  hundred  ? 

This  isy  without  any  exaggeration,  ^e  style  of  reasoning  which  we 
hear  on  the  subject,  and  which  is  found  in  more  than  one  book  on 
pooltry-breeding.  Alnaschar  reasoned  in  a  similar  manner  and  on 
better  grounds,  for,  though  he  calculated  on  doubling  his  capital  eveiy 
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time  he  sold  his  goods,  his  pots  and  glasses  ate  no  food,  and  were  no 
expenses  beside  their  original  cost. 

If  the  intending  fowl-owner  happens  to  have  the  use  of  a  fiEumyard, 
or  can  use  the  overplus  food  of  a  large  establishment,  the  expense  of 
keep  will  be  so  reduced  that  he  may  hope  to  make  a  little  money  by  his 
birds,  simply  because  they  utilize  food  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted 
entirely ;  whereas,  if  the  food  must  be  bought  for  them,  the  whole  case 
is  altered  The  only  safe  method  in  calculating  certain  expenses  and  pos- 
sible profit,  is  to  multiply  the  estimate  of  the  expenses  by  two,  and  to 
diminish  that  of  profits  by  three-fourths.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
the  debtor  and  creditor  accounts  are  balanced,  the  result  will  be  found  to 
be  very  close  to  the  supposition. 

Some  friends  of  my  own  have  kept  fowls  for  twenty  years,  and 
are  thoroughly  experienced  in  their  management — ^knowing  exactly  how 
to  feed  them,  where  to  procure  the  proper  food  at  a  good  discount  by 
taking  a  quantity,  and  where  and  how  to  sell  the  eggs  and  chickens  which 
they  do  not  consume  at  home ;  yet  they  say  that  when  they  make  up 
their  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  find  that  the  fowls  have  paid 
their  expenses,  and  no  more. 

Their  object  in  keeping  them  is  twofold — ^their  first  reason  being  that 
they  like  the  kindly  task,  and  their  second  that  they  can  depend  on  the 
freshness  of  the  eggs,  and  never  have  any  trouble  with  the  greengrocer 
about  exchanging  bad  or  doubtful  eggs  for  better. 

Whether  the  reader  intends  to  rear  poultry  for  profit  or  only  for 
amusement,  let  me  strongly  recommend  him  to  keep  a  special  book,  and 
to  preserve  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  their  cost  and  profit,  never 
expending  one  halfjpenny  without  entering  it  in  the  book,  and  noting 
the  number  of  eggs  and  chickens,  and  .whether  the  latter  be  male  or 
female.  If  used  at  table,  they  should  be  entered  in  the  book  at  the  current 
market  prices,  which  may  always  be  learned  by  inquiry  at  the  shops. 
Kote  down  also  any  deaths  that  may  occur,  and  the  reason  for  the  mis- 
fortune, BO  that  precautions  may  be  taken  to  prevent  such  a  mishap  for 
the  future.  Their  habits  shotild  always  be  observed,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  have  as  much  individuality  as  htmian  beings,  their  tempera- 
ment being  as  different  as  their  appearanca  A  poultry-book  well  kept 
will  be  found  to  be  not  only  amusing  but  instructive,  and  wiU  add  much 
to  future  success. 

The  first  reqiusite  in  poultry-keeping  is  to  have  a  proper  house,  which 
should  always  be  floored  with  gravel,  and  perfectly  dry.  Don't  let  the 
birds  be  cooped  up  in  little  pens,  as  they  never  preserve  their  health 
under  such  drcumstances,  beiug  essentiaUy  active  birds,  formed  more 
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for  mUking  Uian  for  flight,  and  delighting  to  tise  their  Htrong  lege.  If 
a  gravel  floor  cannot  be  obtiuned,  plenty  of  coarse  sand  and  old  mortar 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  fowls,  as  vdthout  such  subatancea  they  are 
nnable  to  grind  the  com,  rice,  and  other  seeds  which  they  eat,  and  which 
wonld  be  rolled  abont  nnavailingly  in  the  gizzard  but  for  the  stonee 
which  are  continuallj  swallowed. 

As  to  the  particular  Tariety  of  fowl  which  is  to  be  chosen,  it  may  be 
left  roach  to  the  ^ncy  of  the  intending  purchaser.  The  Dorking  rarie^ 
is  always  a  fevonrite,  as 
it  is  a  large,  fine  bird, 
becomes  very  plump 
when  properly  fed,  and 
is  by  no  means  delicate 
in  health.  A  Dorking 
fowl  can  always  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact 
that  it  has  Jive  toes  on 
the  feet  instead  of  four. 
The  white  fowls  are 
considered  the  most 
perfect  by  fimciets,  but 
for  my  own  part  I  take 
little   iutereet    in     the 

arbitrary  requirements  of  fashion,  which  is  ever  changing,  and  think 
that  a  good  fowl,  like  a  good  horse,  can  scarcely  be  of  a  bad  colour. 

The  huge  Cochin  China  fowl,  the  giant  among  poultry,  was  once  qnite 
fashionable,  and  is  still  much  favoured  by  some  persons.  Personally, 
however,  I  care  little  for  the  bird,  as  ite  enormous  size  has  but  few  real 
advantages,  being  obtained  more  from  the  bone  than  the  flesh.  They 
are  noisy  creatures,  and  their  crow  is  absolutely  aggravating,  appear- 
ing to  be  all  out  of  tune,  and  having  an  unsatisfactory  effect  on 
the  ear. 

One  of  my  fHends  was  formerly  much  plagued  by  the  noise  made  by 
a  neighbour's  Cochin  China  cock,  and  tried  various  means  to  quiet  him, 
but  without  effect.  Stones  and  missiles  in  general  were  worse  than 
nseUes  ;  for,  whenever  the  bird  was  hit,  he  took  it  as  a  challenge,  and 
crowed  defiance  to  his  foe.  At  last,  however,  an  effectual  means  was 
found.  Small  arrows  were  made,  and  instead  of  being  pointed  with 
metal  they  were  tipped  with  the  peculiar  fusees  called  "fixed  stars." 
Whenever  the  bird  b^an  to  crow,  one  of  these  arrows  was  shot  against 
the  wall  of  his  yard  so  as  to  fidl  nea£>hiin,  -and  generally  ignited  by  the 
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Mctioa.  The  noise  and  blaze  of  the  fiisee  were  sinuys  too  much  for  the 
feathered  stentor,  md  his  voice  was  hushed  Ux  some  time^ 

It  is  true  that  Cochins  are  not  verj-  deatructive  if  they  get  into  the 
garden,  because  they  are  la^  birds,  and  scarcely  trouble  themselves  to 
scratch  up  the  seeds.  But  this  very  characteristic  makes  them  useless 
to  the  breeder,  and  causes  an  infinity  of  trouble,  as  they  generally  decline 
to  procure  food  for  themselves,  aad  have  to  be  fed  by  hand. 

The  Spanish  fowl  is  a  splendid  creature,  very  lai^  and  bamlsome,  be- 
sides being  a  capital  layer.  Unfortunately,  however,  she  is  a  bad  sitter, 
and  not  good  at  finding  food  for  her  young.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  poesi'- 
ble  to  procure  a  better  breed  than  a  mixture  betwe^i  the  Dorking  and 
the  Spanish,  having  a  few  good  Dorking  hens  and  one  good  Spanish 
cock.  The  result  of  this  sdmixtnre  will  be  a  breed  of  large,  full- 
bodied  chickens,  which  an  not  only  excellent  eating,  but  which,  if 
allowed  to  live,  will  produce  and  rear  plenteous  families,  and  lay  an 
abundance  of  large  eggs. 

Another  variety  of  poultry  which  is  in  great  &voiir  is  the  Polish 
breed  ;  its  peculiar  top-knot  exciting  admiratian,  though  ita  delicacy  of 
constitution  renders  it 
a  troublesome  kind  to 
keep.  Some  of  the  best 
Polish  fowls  that  I  have 
seen  were  in  a  very  large 
enclosure  near  the  Mew 
Forest,  —  the  hberal 
space  allowed  them  per- 
mitting them  to  run 
about  as  much  as  they 
liked,  and  the  extreoke  _ 
cleanliness  rendering 
them  perfectly  healthy. 
nun  Ftrwu  "^^^  strange  part  in  the 

struetore  of  the  Polish 
fowl  is  that  the  top-kitot  actually  includes  the  skull  itself  whidt  runs 
up  into  a  protuberance  and  eomeirhat  resembles  a  cottage  leai^  so  that 
the  brain  is  of  an  hour^UsB.she|»e.  Mr.  Frank  Buoklaad  has  kindly 
showed  me  some  of  his  dissections  of  tufted  fowls,  and  it  is  most  curiuus 
to  see  bow  completely  the  skull  has  been  modified  is  order  to  obtain  the 
result  whidi  is  bo  valued  by  Esncien. 

Game  ficnrli  are  very  handsome,  clean-made,  sprightly  birds,  but  I 
scarcely  reoommend  them  to  a  '  be^nner,  because  they  an  so  quarrel- 
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erane.  If  they  hear  the. crowing  of  a  neighbouring  cm^  th^  an  reet- 
leas  ami  naeasy  for  a  fi^t ;  ftsd  if  anoB  thej  come  fiwe  to  face,  one  of 
the  oombfttantB  is  fiure  to  die,  and  perhaps  both,  provided  they  are  both 
of  agood  game  breed.  I  once  saw  a  little,  old,  one-eyed  game-cock  assault 
a  fine  yonng  bamdoOT  fowl,  and  in  a  few  minutes  cut  it  to  pieces,  as  the 
saying  is,  witbottt  having  suffered  any  damage  to  speak  ot  Ordinary 
fowls,  on  the  ooutrary,  will  fi^t  readily  enou|^  but  then  they  know 
when  they  are  beaten,  and  one  who  finds  hii  antagonist  too  strong  for 
hiiD,  yields  the  point  and  acknowledges  his  master. 

Some  penons  like  the  "Rn-"fa"« — a  very  dwarf  of  a  fiiwl,  moetly  as 
biave  as  the  game-cock,  hut  too  email  to  be  of  the  lea^t  use,  eitherfor 
the  combat  or  for 
the  t»bl&  Cer- 
tainly a  bantam 
cock  is  a  handsome 
littte  creatnre — a 
Oeoffirey  Hudson 
among  ordinary 
fowl — and  as  self- 
important  and 
tetchy  as  that  per- 
sonage was  said  to 
have  been,  and  is 
perfectly  ready  to 
attack  a  bird  of 
six  times  its  size. 
In  the  accompany' 
ing  illustration  the 

comparative  sizes  of  «ibt»k«. 

the  bantam  and  the  ordinary  barndoor  fowl  are  well  shown,  though'a 
fancier  might  perhaps  take  umbrage  at  some  points  of  the  former 
bird. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  fowls  ^lould  have  a  house  in  which  they  may 
rooet,  and  where  the  hens  may  lay  quietly ;  and  upon  the  construotion  of 
the  house  much  of  the  success  will  depend.  It  may  be  built  of  brick, 
Btone,  or  wood,  and  the  chief  reqointes  are  that  it  should  be  capable 
of  perfect  ventalation,  of  perfect  cleanliness,  and  of  perfect  security. 

The  first  essential  is  easily  attained  by  having  some  of  the  tiles  or. 
dates  slightly  raised,  so  aa  to  prevent  rain  from  enteting,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  admit  air.  Of  course  the  apertures  should  be  so  small 
that  not  even  a  mouse  cbtl  creep  through  thcon.    To  coop  up  fowls  in  a 
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close,  Btifling  atmosphere  is  as  great  a  mistake  as  to  imprison  human 
beings  in  a  similar  situation,— perhaps  a  greater,  as  fowls  are  naturaUy 
in  the  habit  of  roosting  in  trees,  and  not  of  creeping  into  holes  for  the 
night.  Flap-windows  at  the  side  are  extremely  useful,  and  their  best 
form  is  that  of  the  Venetian  blind,  so  that  cats  cannot  get  through  ;  for 
a  regular  poaching  cat  is  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  that  can  annoy  a 
poultry-keeper.  And,  although  I  am  very  fond  of  the  animal,  I  think 
that  the  owner  of  a  hen-roost  is  quite  justified  in  killing  any  cat  that  he 
finds  lurkiug  about  the  fowl-house. 

Perfect  cleanliness  is  managed  without  difficulty.  The  floor  should 
never  be  left  in  its  natural  state,  but  either  be  laid  down  in  flat  stones, 
asphalt,  or  a  mixture  of  Portland  cement  and  fine  gravel,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  whole  of  the  surface  to  be  swept  quite  clean.  The  floor  should 
if  possible  be  cleaned  every  morning,  and  on  no  account  shoxdd  it  be 
allowed  to  remain  more  than  forty-eight  hours  imcleaned.  The  whole 
interior  of  the  house  should  be  kept  well  whitewashed — a  process  which 
occupies  but  little  time,  and  is  invaluable  in  its  effects.  All  birds  are 
troubled  with  vermin,  and  it  will  be  found  that  those  of  the  fowl  are 
apt  to  congregate  on  the  floor,  in  dirty  houses,  absolutely  blackening  the 
ground  with  their  numbers.  This  habit  enables  the  poultry-keeper  to 
extirpate  them  by  the  simple  process  of  strewing  unslaked  lime  on  the 
floor,  next  pouring  water  over  it  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  and 
then  mopping  and  sweeping  all  clean.  The  heat  generated  by  the  pro- 
cess of  slaking  the  lime  is  so  great  that  the  insects  have  no  more  chance 
of  surviving  than  if  they  were  plunged  into  boiling  water. 

As  to  security,  much  depends  upon  the  foes.  Rats  are  perhaps  the 
worst  enemies  that  a  poultry-keeper  can  have,  and  there  are  no  creatures 
more  difficult  to  keep  out  of  a  place  into  which  they  desire  to  penetrate. 
They  cannot,  however,  climb  up  a  smooth  wall,  so  that  the  windows 
need  not  be  particularly  guarded,  and  they  can  generally  be  kept  out  of 
the  house  by  binding  the  lower  comer  of  the  door  with  iron  hooping. 
They  always  make  their  attacks  at  the  comer,  so  that  hooping  the 
whole  edge  of  the  door,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is  a  needless  trouble. 
Stoats  are  kept  out  even  with  more  ease  than  rats  ;  for  they  can  dimb 
but  little  better  than  rats,  and  they  cannot  gnaw  through  wood. 

The  concrete,  or  asphalt,  or  stone  floor  is  of  the  greatest  use  in 
checking  the  inroads  of  rats,  as  the  animals  are  unable  to  burrow  under 
the  house  and  then  make  their  way  through  the  floor,  as  they  will  often 
do  if  simple  earth  or  planking  be  employed. 

As  for  thieves,  there  is  but  little  use  in  trying  to  guard  against  them, 
but  a  good  strong  padlock  will  keep  out  any  ordinary  thief,  and  none 
others  are  likely  to  risk  their  safety  for  a  few  fowls. 
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It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  perches  should  never  be  placed 
above  each  other,  so  as  to  allow  the  fowls  below  to  be  soiled  by  those 
above  them.  The  perches  should  be  round,  so  that  if  rats  should  hap- 
pen to  make  good  their  entrance,  they  £nd  but  a  poor  foothold,  and 
cannot  attack  the  fowls  to  much  advantage. 

The  boxes  in  which  the  hens  are  intended  to  lay  should  be  of  wood, 
rather  shallow,  and  round,  if  possible.  They  should  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  wooden  partitions,  so  that  the  birds  cannot  see  each  other 
while  sitting  on  the  eggs,  as  they  are  apt  to  quarrel  and  fight  under 
such  circumstances,  so  that  the  eggs  are  addled  or  broken,  and  some- 
times forsaken  altogether.  As  soon  as  a  brood  have  been  hatched,  the 
old  nest  should  always  be  taken  out  and  burned,  and  a  new  nest  and 
box  inserted  in  its  place,  while  the  old  box  is  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
whitewashed. 

All  these  precautions  may  seem  tedious,  or  even  absurd ;  but  every- 
one who  has  bred  birds  of  any  kind  will  know  how  necessary  they  are, 
and  how  dependent  is  success  on  all  these  little  minutisa. 

If  possible,  the  sitting-boxes  should  be  in  a  separate  shed  from  the 
fowl-house  ;  but  if  this  arrangement  be  not  practicable,  a  supplementary 
shed  shotdd  be  attached  to  one  side  of  the  fowl-house,  and  made  so  as  to 
allow  the  eggs  to  be  removed  without  entering  the  house.  ' 

I  need  scarcely  mention  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  keep  a  nest-egg, 
as  the  bird  is  apt  to  cease  from  laying  if  she  finds  an  entirely  empty 
nest.  If  a  real  egg  be  used  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  boiled  hard ; 
but  the  best  plan  is  to  buy  a  few  artificial  eggs,  which  are  made  for  the 
express  purpose,  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Even  a  lump  of  chalk, 
rudely  &shioned  into  the  resemblance  of  an  egg,  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

When  the  hen  intends  to  hatch  her  eggs,  and  to  cease  from  laying, 
she  utters  a  peculiar  short  cluck,  and  shoidd  at  once  be  supp]ied  with  a 
nest  for  the  purpose.  Always  choose  the  laigest  eggs,  and  be  sure  to 
have  an  odd  number,  as  then  a  single  egg  lies  exactly  in  the  middle  and 
the  rest  aroimd  it.  Put  water  and  food  close  to  the  nest,  and  leave  the 
bird  as  undisturbed  as  possible.  Somewhere  about  the  twenty-first  day 
the  young  chickens  make  their  appeaarance ;  so  that  on  the  twentieth 
day,  at  the  latest,  the  coop  ought  to  be  ready  for  them. 

Do  not  have  one  of  the  ordinary  coops  ;  but  make,  or  have  one  made, 
something  like  the  coop  which  is  figured  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. The  sides  are  best  made  of  galvanised-iron  netting,  with  a  very 
small  mesh,  so  that  rats  and  mice  cannot  squeeze  themselves  through  ; 
and  one  side,  or  part  of  one  side,  may  be  made  into  a  door  for  the 
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admiBsioii  of  the  hen,  and  openisf^  reeerred  throu^  which  the  chickens 

can  eaailj  pus.     Hare  also  a  couple  <rf  wooden  &4»  which  will  shat 

down  over  the  wire  and  keep  out 

the  wind  and  rain.   These  should 

I  always  be  closed  at  night,   and 

be  made  bo  large  that  the  chicken- 

doora  are  ^ut  np  bj-  them.     In 

'     windj  and  rainy,  weather  it  is 

always  tasf  to  shot  the  windward 

°°^'  fl^,    and    the    com£>rt    ctf    tiie 

mother  and  ho-  young  brood  will  be  greaUy  promoted  thereby. 

Another  point  ia  that  the  coop  should  have  a  boarded  floor,  as  in  the 
ordinary  coops  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  ground  dry  when  the  nin  &lls 
heavily.  Water  should  be  placed  so  near  the  coop  that  the  hen  can  feed 
herself  by  patting  her  head  through  one  of  the  chicken-doon,  and  the 
beet  plan  ia  to  make  a  bird-fountain,  such  as  has  already  been  described 
in  the  article  on  Canariea.  Deep  veeaela  must  be  careAdly  avoided,  as 
Uie  young  dMckens  are  so  apt  to  get  into  them  and  be  drowned. 

The  best  age^for  a  sitting  hen  ia  from  t«n  to  five  years  ;  and  if  any 
hen  should  prove  herself  a  careless  mother,  she  should  never  be  allowAd 
to  ait  again. 

One  point  in  the  eoonomy  of  poultry-breeding  ia  v«7  important : 
never  suffer  the  birds  to  breed  "  In  and  in,"  as  the  stock  always  beoomes 
deteriorated,  and  generally  dwindles  down  by  d^rees,  until  a  dwarfish 
(unily  is  the  result.  All  the  very  small  varieties  of  azumals,  whether 
fiirred  or  feathered,  are  procured  by  breeding  "  in  and  in,"  and  thwe  ia  no 
hope  of  maintaining  a  fine  stock,  unless  new  blood  is  frequently  intro- 
duced. The  simplest  plan  is  to  use  the  cocks  for  the  table,  leaving  the  best 
of  the  hens  for  breeding  pnrpoees,  and  to  exchange  tiie  surviving  oocks 
for  those  of  some  neighbour.  If  this  be  not  poaaible,  it  will  be  found 
more  economical  to  reproduce  new  blood  by  purchasing  cooks  frvm  a 
distance  than  to  allow  them  to  breed  as  they  like,  even  if  the  cwiginal 
&then  and  husbands  have  to  be  killed. 

The  food  of  fowls  is  of  great  importance.  They  should  be  fed  twice 
a  day,  and  always  in  the  same  spot,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  every 
fowl  gets  its  proper  ahare  of  the  Ibod.  TJiJeas  this  precaution  be 
obeerved,  one  or  two  of  the  weaker  fowls  will  be  so  bollied  and  pecked 
by  the  others  that  they  can  scarcely  secure  any  food,  and  are  half- 
starved  in  consequence. 

Orain  of  varioos  kinds,  such  aa  wheat,  barley,  oats,  ^.,  is  excellent 
and  useful  food  for  them  ;  and  they  are  rery  fond  of  buckwheat,  tares, 
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peas,  and  other  seeds.  Damaged  rice  can  be  procured  by  the  sack  at  a 
moderate  price,  and,  if  boiled  with  the  parings  of  potatoes,  carrots,  and 
other  vegetables,  a  very  nutritious  mixture  is  obtained.  If  the  fowls 
are  wanted  to  lay  plenty  of  eggs,  they  can  mostly  be  induced  to  do  so 
by  supplying  them  with  animal  food,  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap 
rate  from  the  butcher.  The  offal,  such  as  the  paunch,  lights,  &c.,  should 
be  well  boiled,  and  then  chopped  very  fine,  and  given  to  the  fowls  three  or 
four  times  a  week.  The  liquor  should  be  saved,  and  the  potatoes,  meal, 
rice,  &c,  be  boiled  in  it,  and  given  on  the  days  when  the  birds  have  no 
meat. 

Some  people  seem  to  fancy  that  the  fowl  is  a  sort  of  egg-laying  ma- 
chine, performing  that  special  duty  as  long  as  it  is  alive.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause  ;  and  if  a  fowl  is 
wanted  to  produce  almost  daily  so  large  a  proportionate  mass  of  animal 
substance  as  an  egg,  it  is  evident  that  she  most  be  plentifully  supplied 
with  the  food  from  which  it  is  elaborated. 

If  the  fowl-owner  has  a  garden,  he  should  go  out  in  the  evening  and 
collect  all  the  snails,  slugs,  caterpillars,  and  worms  that  he  can  find, 
and  put  them  in  a  closed  box,  or  pan,  where  they  cannot  escape.  In  the 
morning  they  should  be  given  to  the  fowls,  who  will  hold  great  rejoicings 
over  them.  It  is  better  to  crack  the  shells  of  the  snails,  as  sometimes 
the  fowls  take  so  much  time  in  breaking  the  shell  of  one  snail,  that  four 
or  five  others  crawl  away  and  make  their  escape. 

As  to  the  diseases  of  fowls,  their  treatment  is  not  easy ;  and  even  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  them  woidd  take  up  too  much  space.  I  will 
therefore  only  mention,  that  if  one  of  the  fowls  shows  symptoms  of  ill- 
ness, it  should  be  at  once  removed  from  the  others  and  isolated  until  it 
recovers  or  dies.  This  is  the  kindest  plan  that  can  be  adopted  to  the 
healthy  fowls,  for  the  sick  bird  would  probably  communicate  the  disease 
to  them ;  and  it  is  the  kindest  for  the  sipk  bird  itself,  as  it  would  be 
sadly  bullied  and  worried  by  its  still  healthy  companions  were  it  allowed 
to  remain  with  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say,  that  everyone  who  will  personally  take 
care  of  Ins  fowls  will  deserve  success ;  and  that  all  the  expensive  appa- 
ratus in  the  world  will  not  avert  failures,  if  personal  attention  be 
wanting. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  MASTER 

AT  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


Flows  not  the  while  gay  Pleasure*s  tide — 
No  shout  of  boyhood  rends  the  air  ! 
Grief's  sable  robe  hath  £allen  there, 

And  young  hearts  wish  he  had  not  died. 

None  thought  that  he  was  e'er  unkind, 

Whose  kindness  they  should  know  no  more  ; 
Who  Youth's  perverseness  gently  bore, 

And  gently  swayed  each  wavering  mind. 

Each  felt  that  he  had  lost  a  friend  ! — 

Oh  !  what  a  loss  !  a  friend  in  life. 

Yet,  joy  !  for  over  is  the  strife, 
And  he  hath  won  a  Christian's  end. 

If  talents,  which  to  him  were  given, 

Used  for  the  Giver  s  glory,  and 

Faith  in  a  happy  promised  land 
Can  win  a  home,  a  rest  in  Heaven, — 

Then  know  we  whither  he  hath  fled, 
Whose  body  in  the  cold  grave  lies — 
Whose  spirit  singeth  in  the  skies — 

Whom,  living,  we  do  mourn  as  dead. 

Then  let  our  eyes  no  tear-drops  dim ; 
t  He  sleeps  iji  Christ — all  tears  are  vain  1 

He  may  not  come  to  us  again ; 
But  we  may  up,  and  go  to  him  ! 

R.  B.  Reade. 


quBEtt  (jUOTAiiOHS. — so,  Dt. 


Answer  to  No.  ViU. 
"Liuked  aweetncu  loiiR  drawn  out." 
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THE   INDIAN   BOY. 

BT  THE  HE7.  H.  C.  ADAMS. 


Gore  eotered  the  bouse,  partly  leading  and 
partly  supporting  Arthur  Johnstone,  they 
encountered  Mr.  Mayhew,  who  was  Betting 
out  for  an  evening  walk,  Tliis  master  I 
have  described  aa  being  neither  so  severe 
as  Mr.  Rawdon,  nor  so  considerate  aa  Mr. 
r,  and  holding  in  consequence  a  sort  of  middle 
n  the  boya'  regard.  He  seldom  took  notice  of 
>assed  out  of  school  hount ;  partly,  no  doubt, 
e  he  did  not  wish  to  give  himaelf  more  trouble 
ewae  obliged  to  take;  and  partly,  we  most  add 
oess  to  him,  because  he  really  believed  that 
rence  during  their  play-hours  was  generally 
i.  He  was  about  to  pass  the  two  boys  without 
c,  when  it   suddenly  struck   him  that  John- 

lot  only  looked  dogged  and  sullen,  as  was  not 

unfrequently  the  case  with  him,  but  that  he  appeared,  irom  some  cause 
or  other,  to  be  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  put  one  foot  before 
Lioother.     His  compassion  was  moved. 

"  Why,  Johnstone,"  he  said,  "what  is  the  matter!  Are  you  ill,  or 
have  you.  met  with  an  accident  1 " 

"He  baa  been  hit  by  a  cricket-ball,  sir,"  stud  Gore,  anxious  to  anti- 
cipate Johnstone's  own  story,  which  might  perhaps  disclose  too  truly 
what  had  really  taken  place. 

"  Hit  by  a  cricket-ball  t  "  returned  Mr.  Mayhew.     "  You  must  mind 

what  you  are  about,  Johnstoue,  and  not  go  too  near  when  a  match 

is  being  played.  What  match  baa  been  going  on  this  afternoon.  Gore  t" 

"No  match,  sir  ;  only  some  of  us  have  been  practising  together,  and 

Johnstone  offered  to  stand  longstop  to  Joyce,  Dalison,  and  one  or  two 

"I  did  n't  offer,"  growled  Arthur,  "you  made  me." 
"  /  did  n't  make  yon,"  aud  Gore,  quickly. 
2  L 
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**  If  you  didn't  the  others  did,"  returned  Arthur. 

Mr.  Mayhew  internally  blamed  himself  for  his  folly  in  meddling  with 
the  matter,  and  endeavoured  to  extricate  himself 

"  Well,  if  you  were  only  standing  longstop,  Johnstone,"  he  said,  "  you 
could  not  be  very  much  hurt  None  of  our  boys  bowl  so  hard  that  you 
need  be  afraid  of  their  balls.  Face  them  boldly,  that  is  the  way  to 
learn  cricket." 

'^  I  should  n't  mind  the  bowlings"  said  Arthur,  ^<  the  ball  that  hit  me 
w^as  struck  from  a  bat." 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  were  standing  longstop )" 

"  So  I  was ;  but  Joyce  hit  round  at  me." 

"  Hit  round  at  you?  Hit  round,  I  suppose  yom  mean.  He  didn't 
try  to  hit  you,  I  imagine  1 " 

*'  Yes,  he  did,"  returned  Arthur,  in  the  same  tone  as  before,  regard- 
less of  the  winks  and  nods  which  Grore,  who  was  standing  a  little  behind 
Mr.  Mayhew,  directed  at  him.  "  Yes,  he  did  ;  he  hit  round  at  me,  I 
daresay  a  dozen  times,  before  the  ball  struck  me.  Trevor  was  there,  and 
you  can  ask  him  if  you  don't  believe  me." 

Just  at  this  moment  Dr.  Brooksbank  entered  the  house  on  his  return 
from  riding;  and  Mr.  Mayhew,  who  felt, that  the  matter  was  too  serious 
for  him  to  pass  over  in  silence,  related  what  had  transpired  to  his  prin- 
cipal. 

The  Doctor  was  much  moved.  "  I  have  several  times  fancied,"  he 
said,  "  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bullying  going  on  this  half  year, 
and  that  the  first-class  boys  were  the  chief  offenders.  I  shall  cei'tainly 
inquire  into  thia.  Where  is  the  boy  I  saw  just  now  1  Gore,  was  it 
not  %     Did  I  understand  you  to  say  he  was  present  %  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Mayhew,  "  both  he  and  Trevor  were  present,  ac- 
cording to  Johnstone's  account.     But  Gore  seems  to  be  gone." 

This  was  true ;  that  worthy  having  taken  the  opportunity  of  Dr. 
Brooksbank's  entrance  to  decamp,  taking  Johnstone  with  him. 

"  But,"  added  the  usher,  "  here  come  Trevor  and  Joyce ;"  and,  as  he 
spoke,  the  two  boys  named  entered  the  passage,  followed  at  a  little  dis^ 
tance  by  Dalison. 

"  Stop,  if  you  please,"  said  the  head  master,  as  the  three  were  about 
to  pass  on,  ^  here  is  something  which  requires  explanation.  Arthur 
John^stone  has  told  me,  or  rather  he  has  told  Mr.  Mayhew,  that  you 
have  been  obliging  him  to  stand  behind  the  wicket,  and  have  hit  balls 
round  at  him  to  try  and  knock  him  down.     Is  that  so,  Joyce  ? "  . 

"  I  hit  round  to  1^,"  replied  Joyce,  evasively,  "  and  it  happened  to 
hit  him,  no  doubt.     He  ought  to  have  got  out  of  the  way." 
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*^  Happened  to  hit  him,  Joyoe  7  J  asked  jou  whether  you  tried  to  hit 
him.     Have  the  goodness  to  answer  my  qnestion.^' 

^  I  don't  know  what  i^ht  anyone  has  to  say  that  I  tried  to  hit  him, 
fdr/'  retomed  Jqyoa  ''  When  a  ball  is  bowled  so  much  to  leg  as  the 
one  I  strucky  there  is  always  a  chance  of  its  going  near  the  longstop.  He 
ought  to  have  stopped  it,  or  got  out  of  the  way." 

<'  Tou  mean,  then,  that  it  was  an  accident.  Mr.  May  hew,  however, 
tells  me  that  Johnstone  complained  of  your  having  hit  round  at  him  a 
dozen  times  running,  trying  to  knock  him  off  his  legs,  and  he  adds  that 
Trevor  knows  about  it.  Whether  he  was  a  party  to  it  or  not,  I  do  not 
undersfeand" 

^  I  had  hit  several  times  to  leg,"  replied  Joyce,  in  the  same  tone  as 
before,  *'  but  that  was  because  the  balk  were  so  bowled  As  for  Trevor, 
he  had  better  tell  his  own  story." 

'<  I  will  question  him,  for  it  is  plainly  no  use  to  inquire  of  you.  But 
first,  who  was  bowling  to  you  %  " 

"  Dalison,  sir,"  said  Joyce. 

"Dalisoni    Where  is  he  1" 

Bat  DaUson  had  prudently  followed  Gore's  example,  and  walked 
quietij  0%  as  soon  as  the  Doctor  began  questioning  Joyce. 

"  Well,  then,  Trevor,"  resumed  the  head  master,  "  you,  I  find,  were 
present,  though  I  do  not  understand  what  part  you  took.  Have 
the  goodness  to  tell  me  how  iar  was  Johnstone  standing  behind  the 
wicket  t " 

^  About  the  usual  distance  of  a  longstop,  sir." 

"No  nearer?"  asked  the  Doctor,  with  a  slight  frown. 

''  I  have  seen  a  longstop  as  near,"  said  Frank,  anxious  if  possible  to 
spare  Joyce. 

"  Hem  !  that  hardly  accords  with  what  Mr.  Mayhew  told  me.  Do 
I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  think  the  boy  might  have  stopped 
the  balls,  or  got  out  of  the  way,  if  he  had  tried  to  do  so  )  " 

"  I  think  a  practised  hand  certainly  could,"  returned  Trevor,  "  and 
perhaps  Arthur  might,  if  he  had  been  very  sharp." 

^  *  Perhaps  1 '  and  '  if  he  had  been  very  sharp  T  That  is,  if  the  boy 
had  not  been  very  young,  new  to  the  ways  of  the  school,  and  ignorant 
of  the  game.  Tou  must  know  that  that  would  make  the  whole  differ- 
ence ;  and  what  would  be  harmless  then,  is  wanton  cruelty  now.  I  am 
wrry  to  hear  so  lame  a  def^ice  of  such  conduct  from  you,  Trevor.  I 
should  have  hoped  you  would  have  acted  differently.      You  may  go, 


Mr." 


Trevor's  cheek  flushed  with  indignation,  but  he  could  not  vindicate 

2l2 
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himself  without  accusing  his  schoolfellow ;  besides,  if  he  were  now  to 
detail  all  that  had  passed,  it  would  seem  like  a  retractation  of  what  he 
had  advanced.  He  turned  away  without  a  word,  and  as  he  entered 
the  house  took  his  first  bitter,  but  salutary,  lesson  in  that  school  in  which 
all  who  would  do  God's  work  must  study ;  which  teaches  that  honest 
efforts  to  resist  evil  in  others  are  sure  to  be  met,  at  the  very  outset,  by 
calumny  and  discouragement.  If  any  who  have  undertaken  the  better 
part,  expect  that  their  motives  will  be  understood,  and  their  acts  ap- 
proved, by  the  world,  they  most  entirely  deceive  themselves.  The 
advanced  servant  of  his  Master  recognizes  in  the  efforts  made  to 
thwart  or  malign  him,  the  genuine  stamp  of  the  Cross  ;  but  it  is  hard 
for  a  beginner,  like  poor  Frank,  to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  he  recovered 
himself  after  a  minute  or  two,  and  resolved  bravely  that  he  would  stick 
by  Mr.  Winter  and  poor  little  Arthur,  let  who  might  misjudge  him. 

The  Doctor  now  called  Joyce  up,  who  had  been  standing  at  some 
distance,  and  had  not  heard  the  conversation  between  himself  and 
Trevor. 

"Joyce,"  he  said,  "I  would  fain  believe  that  you  did  not  intend 
seriously  to  injure  the  little  boy ;  but  your  conduct  is  both  cowardly 
and  cruel.  You  will  confine  yourself  to  the  playground,  sir,  for  the 
next  fortnight ;  and,  if  I  hear  of  any  repetition  of  such  tyranny,  I  shall 
send  you  away  immediately  from  my  school." 

So  saying  the  Doctor  pursued  his  way  into  the  house  with  a  dignity 
of  port  and  step  which,  on  that  occasion  at  least,  became  him  well.  He 
had  meant  to  do  justice,  and  believed  he  had.  He  was,  in  truth,  a 
kind-heai'ted  and  right-minded  man ;  and  if  not  as  earnest  and  anxious 
as  one  in  his  position  should  be,  was,  at  any  rate,  in  advance  in  these 
respects  of  the  schoolmasters  of  that  day  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  was  wont  sometimes  to  comment  on  the  low  standard  of  duty 
which  his  predecessors  had  acted  on,  and  would  have  been  greatly 
surprised  if  he  could  by  anticipation  have  heard,  how  the  next  gene- 
ration would  speak  of  him.  Perhaps  a  similar  revelation  of  the  future 
might  do  us,  in  the  present  day,  no  harm  ! 

There  was  one  individual  among  his  hearers,  at  all  events,  who  did 
not  share  the  good  Doctor's  complacent  view  of  his  proceedings,  but 
who  judged  him  probably  more  unfavourably  than  the  severest  critics 
of  the  succeeding  age  could  do  :  this  was  Joyce,  who  was  greatly 
annoyed  at  the  sentence  of  confinement  to  the  school  precincts,  and 
still  more  at  the  instrumentality  by  which  this  punishment  had  been 
brought  about.  He  would  have  openly  revenged  himself  upon  Trevor  and 
Johnstone  if  he  had  dared  ;  but  as  the  former  was  his  equal  in  strength 
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and  skilly  and  his  superior  (he  well  knew)  in  courage  and  spirit,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  got  the  worst  of  any  encounter  with 
him.  And  as  for  Johnstone,,  it  was  clear  that  he  could  not  reckon 
upon  his  keeping  back  from  the  masters,  anjrthing  that  it  might  suit  his 
convenience  or  humour  to  tell  them.  K  he  tried  to  pay  him  out  for 
his  impudence,  as  Joyce  considered  it,  by  any  act  which  could  be 
traced  personally  to  him,  he  would  have  to  undergo  the  penalty  where- 
with Dr.  Brooksbank  had  threatened  him ;  and  that,  he  was  fully 
aware,  would  be  a  veiy  serious  injury  to  him.  Kevertheless,  he  was 
resolved  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  make  both  Trevor  and  Arthur 
smart  for  the  part  they  had  taken  against  him.  After  carefully 
watching  for  a  considerable  time ;  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his 
malice  presented  itself 

There  was,  in  the  school  library,  a  book  which  contained  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos,  illustrated  by  some 
veiy  elaborate  coloured  engravings.  Among  them  was  one  representing 
the  idol  Juggernaut,  seated,  in  all  his  hideousness,  upon  his  shrine,  and 
arrayed  in  gorgeous  attire ;  while  the  Brahmins  were  depicted  as  offer- 
ing sacrifices  on  an  altar  before  him.  It  had  chanced  that  one  of  the 
boys  showed  the  picture  to  little  Johnstone,  with  the  homA-fide  idea,  I 
believe,  of  obtaining  some  explanation  from  him  respecting  its  details, 
which  the  boy  himself  did  not  understand.  But  the  moment  that 
ArthiuKs  eye  rested  upon  it,  he  ejchibited  such  extreme  disgust  and 
alarm,  that  the  boy  who  had  showed  it  to  him  was  at  first  astonished, 
and  then  diverted,  at  what  he  regarded  as  mere  affectation.  One  or  two 
of  the  boys,  who  were  witnesses  of  the  scene,  were  equally  amused,  and 
the  story  was  a  good  deal  talked  about  in  the  school  for  a  day  or  two, 
after  which  it  was  displaced  in  popular  favour,  and  was  soon  forgotten 
again. 

But  it  had  reached  the  ears  of  Joyce,  and  he  resolved  to  make  use  of 
it  whenever  occasion  might  serve.  The  outline  of  the  scheme  he  had 
laid  out  for  himself,  was  to  induce  Dalison  to  take  up  the  cudgels  against 
Trevor,  and  punish  his  impertinence  by  practising  some  annoyance  on 
Arthtir.  If  Trevor  resented  this,  or  attempted  to  prevent  it,  a  personal 
quarrel  with  Dalison  would  ensue,  and  in  that  case  Frank  would  pro- 
bably get  a  severe  thrashing  from  Dalison,  who  was  more  than  a  match 
for  Trevor,  both  in  respect  of  strength  and  skilL  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Trevor  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  Dalison  from  annoying  his  protege, 
that  would  in  itself  be  a  great  humiliation,  which  Joyce  would  thoroughly 
enjoy.  Further,  even  if  young  Johnstone  should  make  a  complaint 
to  the  masters,  and  any  punishment  should  ensue,  it  would  alight,  he 
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cunningly  reflected,  on  Dalison,  and  not  on  him.  But  his  great 
culty  in  the  execution  of  this  design  hiy  in  the  strange  demeanour  of 
his  associate.  Dalison  had  hitherto  always  been  willing  enou^  to  join 
in  any  of  the  petty  persecutions  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  devising 
against  the  juniors ;  and  in  particular,  had  seemed  to  find  unusoal 
amusement  in  the  annoyances  practised  on  Arthur.  He  was  also,  as 
Joyce  felt  well  assured,  considerably  provoked  with  Frank  Trevor,  who 
for  some  time  past  had  not  cmly  gradually  withdrawn  himself  from  eom- 
panionship  with  his  old  crony,  but  had  repeatedly  said  and  done  things 
which  were,  in  effect,  reflections  upon  him,  if  not  actually  intended  to 
be  so.  Dalison  was  not,  in  general,  the  kind  of  fellow  to  put  up  with 
this.  All  that  Joyce  could  extract  out  of  him,  however,  when  he  urged 
these  topics  upon  him,  was  a  sinister  smile  and  a  significant  shake  of 
the  head. 

One  day — ^it  was  the  last,  by-the-by,  of  Joyce's  imprisonment,*— 
the  first  class  were  preparing  their  morning  lesson,  previously  to 
the  .arrival  of  Dr.  Brooksbank;  and  Dalison  and  Joyce,  having  com- 
pleted their  tasks,  were  chatting  carelessly  together,  when  the  lattu' 
took  the  opportunity  of  telling  his  companion  oi  the  exaggerated  and 
absurd  horror  which  Johnstone  had  exhibited  at  the  sight  of  the 
Juggernaut's  picture.  "I  never  saw  such  an  impudent  ass  as  that 
young  nigger  is,"  he  exclaimed ;  '^  it  would  be  good  fun,  as  well  as  be 
serving  him  right,  to  make  him  go  through  the  whole  ceremony  of 
offering  sacrifice  to  Juggernaut;  111  be  bound  he  has  seen  it  often 
enough  in  India.  Td  make  him  do  it,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not^  if  I 
had  my  way." 

"  You  would  have  some  difficulty  in  doing  that,  I  expect,"  said 
Dalison ;  <<  he  is  the  most  obstinate  young  rascal  I  ever  saw.  I  believe 
he*d  sooner  be  licked  black  and  blue  than  do  it,  even  if — ^ 

*^  1  toould  thrash  him  black  and  blue,**  said  Joyce,  interrupting ;  "  but 
what  were  you  going  to  add  9  ** 

«  I  was  going  to  say,  even  if  Trevor  did  not  interfere  to  stop  it" 

This  was  said  with  apparent  indifference  of  manner,  but  inwardly 
Dalison  chuckled  over  the  vexation  which  he  knew  it  caused  his 
auditor.  As  he  had  expected,  Joyoe  instantly  broke  into  an  angiy 
expression  of  his  feeling. 

«  Trevor  be  hanged,  DaUson ;  I  can't  think  what  has  come  to  you 
that  you  tolerate  his  impertinence,  as  you  have  done  for  the  last  month 
past  I  should  no  mc^re  have  thought  he  would  have  dared  to  affix>nt 
you,  as  he  has  been  doing,  without  your  resenting  it,  thaji  that — ^ 

**  Than  that  you  yourself  would  resent  the  affironts  he  has  been 
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offering  to  you^  eh ) "  remarked  Daliaoiii  coolly,  as  Joyce  paused,  un- 
certain how  to  fimsh  his  senteoce.  / 

"  You  know  why  /  don't  resent  it,"  returned  Joyce,  sulkily  j  "  you 
know  Brickbats  has  threatened  to  expel  me,  if  I  get  into  any  further 
row." 

"  Oh,  ay ;  I  know  all  about  it,'*  said  Dalison,  in  the  same  tone  as 
before.  "  Frank  would  be  sure  to  complain  to  Brooksbank  if  you  were 
to  thrash  him,  wouldn't  he  ?  But  never  mind,  here  come  the  letters ; 
we  shall  have  time  to  read  them  before  the  Doctor  comes  in.  Ha !  *' 
he  muttered,  in  a  lower  tone,  to  himself ;  "  the  govenior  s  hand.  This  is 
the  letter,  then !  Now  then,  Master  Frank,  we  shall  see  what  you  have 
been  about" 

The  letter,  apparently,  was  not  a  very  long  one,  and  there  was  time 
to  finish  its  perusal  before  Dr.  Brooksbank's  arrival  Dalison  folded  it 
up,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket  without  a  word  of  comment ;  but  any  one 
who  knew  him  well  would  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  its  contents  were 
ertxemely  unwelcome  to  him.  He  went  through  the  lesson,  however, 
without  any  outward  manifestation  of  his  annoyance ;  and  it  was  not 
until  school  had  broken  up,  and  he  and  Joyce  had  retired  to  the  farthest 
nook  of  the  playground,  that  he  gave  any  hint  of  his  altered  frame  of 
mind.     Then  he  said,  abruptly — 

"  Joyce,  you  wish  to  mortify  Trevor,  and  pay  Johnstone  out,  for  getting 
you  into  a  row,  don't  you )  There,  say  yes  or  no,  man,  if  you  want  me 
to  help  you  in  doing  it.     No  shilly-shallying ;  I  hate  all  that ! " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  do,"  replied  Joyce,  startled  into  sincerity  by  Dalison's 
abruptness. 

"  Gk>od — ^well,  then,  the  afternoon  is  going  to  be  wet,  and  we  shall 
be  kept  in-doors.  Propose  what  you  suggested  about  Juggeornaut  this 
morning,  and  I  will  back  you." 

*  Accordingly,  when  the  boys,  prevented  from  pursuing  their  out-door 
sports,  were  lounging  idly  about  the  school-room,  prepared  for  any 
mischief  which  might  be  su^ested  to  them,  Joyce  proposed  that  they 
should  divert  themselves  with  tableaux  vivants — using  for  the  purpose 
the  costumes  belonging  to  the  theatre,  which  the  boys  were  always 
allowed  to  open  during  the  winter  half-year.  There  was  a  deep 
embayed  window  at  the  farther  end  of  the  school-room,  over  which  hung 
a  curtain,  let  down  and  drawn  up  by  a  pulley.  By  closing  the  shutters 
of  the  window,  as  good  a  frame  for  tabhavac  vivafUs  was  formed,  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  The  idea  seemed  to  promise  well,  and  the  boys  leaped 
at  it,  like  trouts  at  a  May-fly.  A  Babel  of  voices  was  almost  instantly 
haard  suggesting   all   kinds  of   subjects  and  costumes,   classical    and 
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mediaeval,  English  and  foreign,  ancient  and  modern,  possible  and  impos- 
sible, in  the  most  glorious  confusion. 

"  Brutus  killing  Caesar,"  cried  one. 

"  Wellington  and  Blucher  after  Waterloo,"  urged  another. 

"  Robin  Hood  and  Friar  Tuck,"  shouted  Billy  Waters. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Cromwell  cutting  off  Charles  the  First's 
head?"  asked  Norton,  whose  ideas  of  histoiy  were  somewhat  con- 
fused. 

"  I  should  like  Achilles  selling  Hector's  body  to  Priam,"  said  Trevor, 
who  was  of  a  classical  turn  of  mind. 

"  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  proposed  Rivers. 

"  The  Temple  of  Juggernaut,"  suggested  Joyce. 

"  Gently,  gently,"  said  Dalison,  "  don't  all  speak  together.  We  can 
have  '  Brutus  killing  Ceesar,'  no  doubt ;  but  the  ooslumes  would  be  all 
Roman  togas,  and  that  would  n't  look  welL  As  for  '  Wellington  and 
Blucher,'  we  ought  to  get  up  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  with  a  lot  of  can- 
nons and  dead  bodies,  and  horses,  and  all  that." 

"  Well,  if  you  come  to  that,"  said  Heath,  "  how  could  you  manage 
the  *  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ]  There  ought  to  be  no  end  of  splendid 
tents,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Or  how,"  said  Brackley,  "  could  you  manage  the  beheading  Charles 
the  First  1  There  ought  to  be  a  great  crowd  of  people  about,  and  we 
haven't  an  axe  among  the  properties,  either." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Dalison,  "  there  is  only  *  Robin  Hood  and  Friar 
Tuck,'  is  there  ? 

"  Or  the  *  Temple  of  Ju^emaut,' "  interposed  Joyca 

"Oh!  ay;  the  'Temple  of  Juggernaut,' "  repeated  Dalison,  "that 
would  look  well,  I  daresay  ;  but  how  could  we  manage  that  ?  '* 

"  We  have  a  dress  in  the  property-box  that  is  just  like  the  robe  in 
which  Juggernaut  is  represented  as  wearing  in  the  Indian  book,**  said 
Joyce. 

"  Oh !  yes,**  said  Billy  Waters,  "  so  there  is ;  and  the  old  throne,  with 
a  curtain  thrown  over  it,  would  make  a  good  seat  for  him." 

"  And  one  of  the  high  stools  would  make  a  capital  altar,"  said 
Heath. 

"  That  will  do  famously,"  exclaimed  several  voices. 

"Let  UB  See  the  dress  and  the  book,  at  all  events,"  suggested 
Dalison. 

The  cloak,  which  was  of  a  bright  yellow  material,  ornamented  &n- 
tastically  witli  red  and  black  ornaments,  being  the  same  in  which  one  of 
the  juvenile  performers  had  last  winter  enacted  the  character  of  a 
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ma^cian,  was  brought  out  aud  compared  with  the  picture  of  Juggernaut. 
It  was  found  to  agree  very  fairly ;  and  a  headdress  was  also  extracted 
from  the  stores,  which,  though  not  very  like  that  of  the  real  Hindoo  idol, 
was  judged  to  serve  the  purpose  sufficiently  well.  Roman  togas  and 
Turkish  turbans,  with  a  few  emendations,  made  what  was  accounted  a 
very  suitable  costume  for  the  Brahmin  priests  ;  and  now  it  only  remained 
to  arrange  the  stage  and  apportion  the  parts. 

*'  Who  '11  be  manager  and  scene-shifter  %  "  asked  Dalison. 

"  I,  I,  I ! "  exclaimed  several  of,  the  boys  together. 

**  Very  well.  Rivers,  you  shall  be  stage-manager,  and  you,  Joyce,  shall 
be  scene-shifter,  and  draw  up  and  let  down  the  curtain.  Now,  who's  to 
be  Juggernaut  ?  " 

"  Billy  Waters,"  shouted  a  chorus  of  voices. 

BUly  gracefully  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and,  yielding  to  the 
general  wish,  assumed  the  robes  of  Juggernaut. 

And  now  who 's  to  be  high  priest  \ "  inquired  DaliM)n. 

"I,"  and  "I,"  and  "I,"  "Heath,"  "Brackley,"  "Trevor,"  "you 
yourself,  DaUson,"  responded  a  dozen  boys  at  the  same  moment. 

"  No,  no ! "  exclaimed  a  voice,  "  it  ought  to  be  Rajah  Sahib ;  he 
knows  all  about  it,  and  can  tell  us  how  it  ought  to  be  dona" 

"  That  is  a  capital  idea,"  exclaimed  Dalison ;  "  where  is  Sahib  %  Go 
and  fetch  him,  some  one.  He  '11  do  excellently.  It  ought  to  be  a  little 
fellow,  you  see,  because  of  course  he  ought  to  be  smaller  than  Jugger- 
naut Dickinson,  Ellis,  and  Webber  shall  be  priests,  and  Sahib  high- 
priest     Won't  that  do  ?  " 

A  general  shout  of  applause  bore  witness  to  the  popular  approval, 
and  several  of  the  bystanders  commenced  an  immediate  search  after 
Arthur. 

"I  don't  think  he  will  do,"  said  Trevor,  addressing  Dalison  and 
Stapleton,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  advise  you  to  choose  some  one  else." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  Frank,"  said  Stapleton,  "  I  do  n't  mind, 
I'm  sure." 

Dalison,  however,  took  it  differently. 

"  Won't  do  %  why  not  1 "  he  asked,  in  a  tone  which  all  around  him 
could  hear. 

"  I  do  n't  think  he  would  like  it,"  returned  Trevor,  in  a  more  con- 
strained manner. 

"Why  should  n't  he  1 "  asked  Dalison,  "  it  will  do  him  no  harm,  will 
itl" 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed,"  said  one  of  the  bystanders. 

"  If  he  refuses,  it  will  only  be  because  he 's  sulky,"  remarked  another. 
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''  I  Tote  we  make  him  do  it,  willy-nilly/'  cried  a  third.  ^'  He  is  the 
sulkiest  little  beast  that  ever  came  to  Martin's  Gre^i.'' 

"  Dalison,"  said  Trevor,  annoyed  at  these  remarks,  *'  I  put  it  to  you 
as  a  personal  &YOur  not  to  make  Arthur  Johnstone  do  this,  if  he  doeen*t 
like  it.     I  think  it  is  a  shame,  and  I  must  fitirly  say  so.** 

This  observation  was  not  judicious. 

"  I  do  n't  see  what  .business  it  is  of  yours,"  growled  one  or  two. 

"  I  shall  make  it  my  business,'*  retorted  Frank,  sharply. 

''  Oh !  come,'*  said  Joyce,  ^^  we  can't  be  dictated  to  in  this  way.  I, 
for  one,  won't  stand  it,  and  if  Stapleton  does  n't  choose  to  act  Jugger- 
nauty  I  will.  Oh  !  here 's  Sahib  at  last  Now  then,  you  young  beast, 
do  you  hear  what  you  are  to  do  ?  You  are  to  put  on  that  dress  which 
you  see  there,  and  that  turban,  and  stand  in  front  of  that  stool,  in  the 
same  attitude  as  the  figure  in  this  picture.  If  you  refuse,  or  makd  any 
fuss,  you  will  get  as  sound  a  walloping  as  ever  you  had  in  your  life.  Do 
you  hear  what  I  say  ]  " 

The  boys  in  general,  and  Dalison  and  Joyce  in  particular,  had  been 
prepared  for  an  outbreak  of  passion ;  but  they  had  not  anticipated  such 
a  tran^>ort  of  fury  as  this  intimation  called  forth.  The  boy  shook  from 
head  to  foot  as  though  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  ague  ;  and  his  fiice, 
instead  of  growing  dark  purplci  as  was  usually  the  case  when  he  was 
excited  by  anger,  became  perfectly  livid,  as  he  lodced  at  the  prepara- 
taons  for  the  tabUanx.  His  struggles  were  so  violent  that  two  of  the 
biggest  boys  were  unable  to  hold  him ;  and,  escaping  from  their  grasp, 
he  rushed  up  for  the  second  time  to  Frank  Trevor,  and  dung  with  the 
energy  of  despair  round  his  knees. 

"  Gome,  none  of  that,  youngster,*'  exclaimed  Joyce,  as  soon  as  he 
had  recovered  from  his  surprise.  "  Leave  go  there,  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you.  We'll  soon  see  who  is  master  here  !  And  as  he  spoke 
he  stepped  up  to  Arthur,  with  the  evident  intention  of  tearing  him 
away  from  Trevors  knees,  regardless  of  the  expression  of  the  latter*s 
face,  which  intimated  a  strong  disposition  to  resist  his  interference. 

''  Joyce,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  approached,  ^'  I  advise  you  to  leave 
Johnstone  alone.  I  do  n't  want  to  quarrel  with  you ;  but  I  won't 
suffer  this." 

"  Do  you  mean  y/)u  will  prevent  me  fr*om  taking  him  away  1 " 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Trevor,  "  touch  him  at  your  peril  Once  and  for  all 
I  won't  see  him  bullied." 

'*  Bullied,  Trevor  ] "  said  Dalison,  coming  forward  as  Joyce  paused 
for  a  moment,  embarrassed,  as  it  appeared,  by  Frank's  reply.  '^  Do  I 
understand  you  to  call  Joyce  and  me  bulHes  ? " 
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"  I  have  still  less  wish  to  quarrel  with  you  than  with  Joyce,"  re- 
turned Trevor,  calmly ;  '^  we  are  old  friends,  though  we  have  been  cool 
of  late^  and  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  offensive.  I  only  ask  you  to 
leave  Johnstone  alone." 

"  You  have  not  answered  my  question,"  replied  Dalison,  coldly ;  '^  do 
you  retract  the  word  '  bully,'  as  applied  to  Joyce  and  me  9  " 

"  No,"  retorted  Trevor,  haughtily ;  "  I  did  not  apply  the  word 
directly  to  you ;  but  I  think  what  you  want  to  do  to  Johnstone  i9  bully- 
ing, and  I  shall  not  retract  my  opinion." 

''  Then  you  will  just  take  the  consequences  of  your  impertinence," 
said  Dalison,  oooUy  stripping  off  his  coat,  and  approaching  his  adversary 
as  he  spoke.  ''  Now,  then,  do  you  mean  to  stand  up  to  me  like  a  man, 
or  am  I  to  thrash  yon  at  my  leisure  %  " 

Trevor  made  no  reply ;  but,  disengaging  himself  from  Arthur,  he 
too  took  off  his  coat,  and  steppied  out  to  meet  his  antagonist. 

<'  No,  no !  "  exdaimed  Brackley,  interposing ;  "  don't  you  two  fellows 
quarrel — at  all  events,  not  to-day ;  just  recollect  that  Monday  is  the 
only  whole  holiday  for  the  rest  of  the  half^  and  that  we  aie  to  go  down 
the  river  and  have  a  jolly  lark ;  and  if  yon  two  fellows,  the  two  head 
boys  of  the  school,  fight,  Brickbats  will  be  certain  to  forbid  our  going. 
I  can't  see  that  there  is  anything  to  fight  about ;  bat,  anyhow,  put  it 
6S  till  afier  Monday." 

''  Very  well,"  said  Dalison,  as  oooUy  as  before,  '*  we  will  put  it  off 
till  Monday.  Take  away  Juggernaut's  robes  and  throne  f(»r  the  present. 
On  Monday  evening,  in  the  long  room,  Trevor,  we  will  settle  this. 
Either  you  ask  my  pardon  and  cease  to  interfere  between  Johnstone 
and  us,  or  you  have  as  good  a  licking  as  I  ever  gave  a  fellow  in  my 
life." 

<<  I  have  no  objection  to  make,"  said  Trevor,  and,  taking  Arthur  by 
the  hand,  he  left  the  school-room. 

{To  be  contintuid.) 
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THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT,  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

(AN  ALLEGORY.) 
BY    STIRLING    COYNE. 


IN  the  olden  days  of  the  Earth,  when  the  Gods  loved  to  descend  from 
Olympus  and  wander  amongst  the  sons  of  men, — ^when  every  foun- 
tain boasted  its  Nymph,  and  every  grove  its  Dryad, — ^there  were  bom 
imto  TtmSf  by  one  of  the  Howrs^  three  daughters,  fair  as  the  rosy- 
fingered  Aurora,  and  beautiful  as  the  Paphian  goddess.  They  were 
named  The  Past,  The  FreserU,  and  The  Future,  Their  education  wa^ 
intrusted  to  an  old  female  relative  of  IHmey  called  Experience,  and  but  that 
the  natural  froward  disposition  of  the  young  ladies  inclined  them  rather 
to  mock  at  than  benefit  by  the  wise  precepts  of  their  venerable  instruc- 
tress, they  might  have  become  almost  as  accomplished  and  learned  as 
any  boarding-school  miss  of  modem  days. 

One  morning — ^the  softest  that  May  ever  gave  birth  to— the  sun 
sparkled  with  unusual  brilliancy — a  gentle  breeze,  laden  with  perfume 
from  the  adjacent  meads,  murmured  through  the  dark  green  vine  foliage 
that  overhung  the  dwelling  of  the  sisters,  who  gazed  from  their  lattice 
upon  the  lovely  valley,  blue  mountains,  and  clear  streams  that  lay 
extended  before  them. 

"  What  a  delicious  day  for  a  ramble  amongst  those  distant  groves  and 
meadows  !  "  exclaimed  The  Future. 

"  Delightful !  "  echoed  her  two  sisters. 

Experience,  who  seldom  lost  sight  of  her  pupils,  shook  her  head 
and,  casting  a  weather-wise  glance  upon  the  unclouded  sky,  dryly 
remarked  that  she  had  seen  mornings  of  fairer  promise  closed  by  a  wild 
and  stormy  evening.  The  sisters  laughed,  for  they  made  it  a  point 
to  laugh  at  everything  Experience  said. 

"  We  had  lovely  weather  yesterday,"  said  The  Past,  "  not  a  drop  of 
rain  fell  during  the  day." 

"  And  I'm  certain,"  added  The  Future,  "this  day  will  prove  as  fine. 
Look  at  that  glorious  rainbow  which  spans  the  valley  with  its  ihany- 
tinted  arch ;  Iris  never  hung  out  a  scarf  of  brighter  promise.  Come — 
come — let  us  away !  " 
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^<  And  see ! "  cried  The  Present,  <<  there  is  scarcely  a  breath  to  shake 
the  snow-blossoms  from  the  citron  tree — ^the  wild  bee's  hum  has  grown 
langoid  with  delight.  Hasten,  dear  sisters,  hasten  1  there  goes  a  troop 
of  young  fauns,  crowned  with  flowers,  dancing  to  the  merry  notes 
of  the  kithara — ^let  us  join  them.'' 

<<  No  1  "  interrupted  The  Past,  <<  rather  let  us  take  a  boat  and  sail  up 
the  clear  stream  of  Beti'ospection  ;  the  waters  are  bright  and  dear,  and 
on  the  banks  of  that  sweet  river  grow  flowers  of  richer  hue  and  perfume 
than  the  Elysian  fields  ever  yielded — we  will  weave  them  into  garlands, 
and "* 

'<  Nonsense!''  exclaimed  The  Future,  <<  I  hate  viewing  a  pkce  a 
second  time ;  let  us  pay  a  visit  to  Happirheea — her  temple,  you  know, 
lies  only  a  little  way  on  the  other  side  of  yonder  hill." 

"  Agreed ! "  cried  The  Present,  "  though  I  own  I  would  rather  hunt 
for  sleeping  zephyrs  amongst  the  half-closed  leaves  of  the  asphodel  on 
yonder  sunny  bank." 

The  Past,  perceiving  that  she  could  obtain  no  one  to  agree  with 
her  proposal,  was  obliged  to  consent,  and  away  the  three  maidens  were 
scampering  like  madcaps,  had  not  Experience  recalled  them,  and 
insisted,  much  against  their  inclination,  that  they  should  take  three 
fidthful  servants  to  accompany  them  in  their  ramble. 

The  Past  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Memory ^  an  ancient,  thought- 
ful sort  of  fellow,  of  singularly  grotesque  appearance,  whose  head  was 
nearly  twisted  round,  owing  to  a  habit  he  had  of  continually  looking 
over  his  shoulder. 

TJie  Present  had  Enjoyment  for  her  conductor,  .a  pleasant  and  cheerful 
companion,  but,  unfortunately,  for  a  steady  guide,  too  much  addicted 
to  making  libations  to  Bacchus. 

The  Future  had  for  her  companion  Hope,  a  young  and  inexperienced 
traveller,  but  who,  from  her  buoyant  spirits  and  &nciful  tales,  made  the 
road  seem  shorter  than  did  either  of  her  fellow-servants. 

It  was  arranged  that  The  Past  and  Memory  should  lead  the  way ;  but 
they  had  hardly  commenced  their  journey,  when  the  old  man,  recollect- 
ing that  he  had  not  brought  his  staff  with  him,  returned  to  fetch  it. 
Meantime,  The  Future,  impatient  of  delay,  and  urged  by  Hope,  set  off 
in  high  glee,  in  the  anticipation  of  outstripping  the  others,  and  of  being 
first  at  the  temple  of  Hi^piness. 

The  Present,  who  did  not  wish  to  pursue  The  Future  in  her  flight, 
nor  yet  to  linger  with  The  Past,  sauntered  along  with  Enjoyment, 
plucking  a  flower  here— capturing  a  butterfly  there  ;  at  one  moment 
chatting  and  laughing  with  a  group  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  or 
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miDgling  in  €beir  rustic  dances  beneath  the  frpreading  branches  of  a 
sycamore ;  or  again  loitering  beside  some  gashing  fonntalD,  and  regaling 
herself  vnth  the  purple  clusters  that  hung  in  Bacchic  profusion  above 
their  heads. 

At  length  The  Past  and  her  companion  set  forth  to  overtake  the 
party  who  had  gone  forward.  Their  pace  was  firm  and  equable,  and  as 
they  proceeded  they  looked  not  upon  the  pleasant  scenes  before  and 
around  them,  but  with  averted  eyes  gazed  through  the  vista  of  years 
into  the  vale  of  Time,  which  they  had  quitted.  Every  spot  they  had 
passed  seemed  clad  in  brightness  and  verdure — ^they  spoke  only  of  the 
delights  of  yesterday — and  when  Memory  sang — (for  the  old  man  had 
a  sweetly  plaintive  voice) — his  theme  was  ever  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
days  gone  by. 

The  Future — for  it  is  now  time  to  mark  her  progress — still  con- 
tinued in  her  eager  course,  never  dreaming  of  looking  back  on  the  path 
she  had  trodden,  and  unlike  The  Present,  disdaining  to  give  a  thought 
to  the  blessings  which  lay  scattered  in  her  way.  Nature,  vainly  prodi- 
gal of  her  stores,  showered  the  fidrest  fruits  and  flowers  around  her ; 
Music  breathed  her  most  touching  melodies ;  Mirth  framed  her  gayest 
measure ;  they  were  passed  unheeded ;  for  Hope,  in  her  aorial  robe 
and  floating  locks,  danced  before  her,  ever  pointing  to  some  remote 
object  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays — some  vine-dad  hill  or  sparkling 
stream,  where  they  mi^it  rest  And  thus  the  ardent  girl,  lured  by  her 
imprudent  guide,  pressed  on  to  gain  each  wished-for  spot,  overlooking 
in  her  eager  speed  the  rocks  and  brambles  in  her  path,  which  too  fre- 
quently braised  and  lacerated  her  tender  feet 

They  had  not,  however,  journeyed  &r  in  this  manner,  until  they 
reached  a  small  olive  grove,  near  the  way-side,  in  which  a  fane  of  the 
purest  white  marble  had  been  erected  :^-on  its  altar  burned  a  clear  flame, 
fed  with  rich  gums  and  spices  by  a  vast  number  of  doves,  whose  fluttering 
pinions  £Einned  the  flame  they  supplied.  Sleeping  at  the  altar-foot  lay  a 
winged  boy,  beautiful  as  Hylas,  whose  ambrosial  locks  carled  around  his 
soft  and  roseate  cheek.     Hope  was  the  first  to  perceive  him. 

*^  It  is  Love  ! "  cried  she,  ^*  we  shall  capture  him." 

The  eyes  of  The  Future  sparkled  at  the  thought. 

<'  Ah !  what  a  delightful  idea ! — I  would  cherish  the  sweet  child 
more  tenderly  than  my  favourite  lamb — ^he  should  sleep  in  my  bosom 
and " 

"  Softly,"  whispered  Hope,  "  I  shall  certainly  catch  him  while  he 
sleeps." 

But  Hope  deceived  herself.     The  cunning  urchin,  who  had  heard 
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every  word  she  uttered,  suffered  her  almort  to  toudi  his  downy  pinionBy 
wheD  Bpringing  up^  he  fled  laughing  and  mimicking  tibe  two  dis- 
appointed girls.  Neither  of  the  damsels  were,  howerer,  easily 
discouraged. 

"We  shall  take  him  yet !  "  cried  Hope  ;  and  off  tliey  started  in  pursuit 
of  the  fdgitive. 

Through  brakes  and  thickets  they  rushed  with  heedless  speed, 
bounding  across  the  open  glade  like  rival  Atalantas,  or  threading,  like 
Theseus,  a  labyrinth  of  tangled  underwood,  as  they  caught  transient 
glimpses  of  the  flying  boy.  Weai'ied  with  their  fruitless  chase,  the  giddy 
girls  at  length  determined  to  return  to  their  companions ;  but,  alas ! 
they  had  lost  their  path,  and  were  unable  to  find  the  high  road  again. 
Terrified  and  exhausted,  The  Future  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  an  old  tree, 
her  mind  filled  with  gloomy  apprehensions ;  while  Hope,  weeping  and 
dispirited,  wandered  farther  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  a  ctkve  or  hollow  tree  where  they  might  find  refuge  from 
the  storm  which  had  begun  to  mutter  in  the  distance. 

Meanwhile,  Time's  second  daughter.  The  Present,  encouraged  by 
Enjoyment,  continued  sporting  merrily  onwards,  seldom  indeed  troubling 
herself  about  The  Future,  or  throwing  away  a  thought  upon  The  Past, 
both  of  whom  she  looked  upon  as  romantic  visionaries.  At  last  she 
reached  the  grove  of  Love,  where  the  boy,  weary  of  his  chase,  was  resting 
beside  his  altar.  The  travellers,  charmed  with  his  appearance,  entered 
the  fane.  Enjoyment  offered  him  a  fresh  honeycomb,  while  The  Present 
stooped  to  kiss  his  glowing  lips.  The  child  at  first  seemed  fearful  of 
being  approached  by  the  strangers,  but  gradually  becoming  bold,  he 
crept  into  the  maiden*s  arms  and  nestled  his  cheek  upon  her  soft 
bosom.  Enjoyment,  delighted  with  the  scene,  flung  showers  of  rose- 
leaves  over  them,  and  pressed  the  purple  juice  from  the  ripe  grape  into  a 
roseate  shell.  Quaffing  deeply  the  maddening  draught,  the  maxims  of 
Experience  were  forgotten  in  the  delirium  of  passion ;  Love  crowned 
The  Present  with  flowery  garlands,  and  for  the  moment  they  revelled 
in  unmixed  delight.  But  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  soon  palls; 
Enjoyment  sank  listlessly  upon  a  bank  of  flowers — ^the  chaplet  faded  on 
the  brow  of  The  Present,  Love's  wings  had  become  clogged  with  honey - 
drops,  and  his  snowy  garments  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  vine. 

The  day  closed  drearily. — ^The  voice  of  the  fierce  wind  howled 
in  the  deep  valley,  and  the  steps  of  the  storm  crashed  amidst  the  dark 
pines  upon  the  lofty  mountains.  Sadly  and  with  anxious  solicitude 
Experience  sat  upon  the  threshold  of  Time^  watching  the  return  of  the 
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wanderers.  At  length  a  figure,  bent  with  toil,  approached — ^it  was  The 
Futiire, — ^but  how  changed ;  her  blue  eyes  no  longer  looking  forward, 
were  bent  to  earth  and  suffused  with  tears,  her  step  had  lost  its  buoyancy, 
and  had  become  weak  and  tottering  ;  Hope  was  no  longer  her  com- 
panion,— a  woe-worn  melancholy  being,  named  Despavr,  had  supplied 
her  former  guide's  place.  The  repentant  girl  sank  into  the  arms  of  her 
preceptress,  she  wept  long  and  bitterly,  and  in  those  tears  was  the 
sorrowful  confession  that  she  had  spent 

"  A  weary  daj  of  hopes  and  fearg. 
Begun  in  folly— -closed  in  tears." 

Following  closely  on  her  sister's  steps  came  The  Present;  she, 
like  The  Future,  had  drunk  the  cup  of  Plea^ture ;  its  poison  had 
dimmed  the  pure  lustre  of  her  eye,  and  paled  the  rich  carnation  of  her 
cheek.  She,  too,  had  been  deserted  by  her  false  follower  Enjoyment, 
and  was  attended  by  a  gaunt,  spectral  figure,  called  Remorse,  who,  ever 
by  her  side,  reminded  her  unceasingly  of  her  ruined  prosj^ects  and 
blighted  life. 

Last  of  all,  came  The  Past,  supported  by  her  old  servant,  Memory. 
Little  cliange  was  observable  in  her  manner  or  appearance,  save 
that  her  bix>w'  wore  a  graver  shadow  than  in  the  morning,  for  she 
had  heard  of  her  sisters*  disasters.  Dropping  a  tear  for  the  unreal 
day-dreams  of  The  Future,  and  the  delusive  pleasures  of  The  Present, 
she  hinted  to  Experience  that  in  future  Memory  should  be  given 
to  check  the  wishes  of  Tlie  Future, — Hojye  to  regulate  the  actions 
of  The  Present, — and  Enjoyment  to  sweeten  the  recollection  of  The 
Past. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. — THE   EFFECTS   OF   COMPASSES. 

THE  first  few  weeks  of  tlie  Sudberrys'  residence  in  tlieir  Highland 
home  were  of  an  April  cast — alternate  sunshine  and  shower. 
Sometimes  they  had  a  day  of  beaming  light  from  morning  tUl  night ;  at 
other  times  they  had  a  day  of  unmitigated  rain,  or,  as  Mr.  Sudberry 
called  ity  ''a  day  of  cats  and  dogs  ; "  and  occasionally  they  had  a  day 
which  embraced  within  its  own  circuit  both  conditions  of  weather — ^glo- 
riotts  bursts  of  sunshine  alternating  with  sudden  plumps  of  rain. 

Thus  far  the  weather  justified  and  strengthened  the  diverse  opinions 
of  both  husband  and  wife. 

*'  Did  I  not  tell  you,  my  love,  that  the  climate  was  charming  ?  "  was 
Mr.  Sudberry's  triumphant  remark  when  a  dazzling  blaze  of  light  would 
roll  over  flood  and  fell  and  chase  the  clouds  away. 

<*  There,  didn't  I  say  so  ?  "  was  the  withering  rejoinder  of  Mrs.  S., 
when  a  black  doud  rolled  over  the  sky  and  darkened  the  landscape  an 
with  a  wipe  of  ink. 

Hitherto  vibtory  leaned  decidedly  to  neither  side,  the  smile  of  triumph 
and  the  humbled  aspect  of  defeat  rested  alternate  on  either  countenance, 
so  that  both  faces  taken  together  formed  a  sort  of  contradictory  human 
barometer,  which  was  not  a  bad  one— at  aU  events  it  was  infinitely 
superior  to  that  instrument  of  the  banjo  type  which  Mr.  Sudberry  was 
perpetually  tapping  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  its  tendencies 
were  dropsicaL 

When  father  was  up  at ''  set  fair,'*  mother  was  certain  to  be  depressed, 
inclining  to  much  rain ;  yet,  strangely  enough,  it  was  on  such  occasions 
verff  dry  I  When  mother  was  "  fair ''  (barometrically  speaking,  of  course), 
&ther  was  naturally  down  at  "  changeable  1  **  Yet  there  was  wonderful 
contradiction  in  the  readings  of  this  barometer ;  for,  when  mother's 
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countenance  indicated  "  much  rain,"  father  sometimes  went  down  to 
"  stormy,"  and  .the  tails  of  hia  coat  •  became  altogether  unmanage- 
able. 

But,  towards  the  middle  of  the  holidays,  Either  gained  a  decided 
victory.  For  three  weeks  together  they  had  not  a  drop  of  rain — 
scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  sky ;  and  mother,  although  fairly  beaten  and 
obliged  to  confess  that  it  was  indeed  splendid  weather,  met  her  discom- 
fiture with  a  good  grace,  and  enjoyed  herself  extremely — in  a  quiet 
way. 

During  this  bright  period  .the  Sudberry  &mily,  one  and  all,  went 
a-head,  as  George  said,  ^'at  a  tremendous  pace."  The  compasses  having 
arrived,  Mr.  Sudberry  no  longer  laid  restrictions  on  the  waadering  pro- 
pensities of  his  flock  ;  but,  having  given  a  compass  to  each,  and  taught 
them  all  the  use  of  it,  sent  them  abroad  upon  the  unexplored  ocean  of 
hills  without  fear.  Even  Jacky  received  a  compass,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  take  good  care  of  it.  Being  naturally  of  an  inquiring  disposi- 
tion, he  at  once  took  it  to  pieces,  and  this  so  effectually  that  he 
succeeded  in  analysing  it  into  a  good  many  more  pieces  than  itB 
fabricator  had  ever  dreamed  of.  To  put  it  together  again  would  hare 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  same  fabricator — no  wonder  that  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  Jacky  altogether.  But  this  mattered  nothing  to 
the  "  little  darling,"  as  he  did  not  understand  his  Cither's  learned  expla- 
nation of  the  uses  of  the  instrument.  To  do  Mr.  Sudbeny  justice,  he 
had  not  expected  that  his  boy  could  understand  him  ;  but  he  was  aware 
that  if  he,  Jacky,  did  not  get  a  compass  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them 
there  would  be  no  peace  in  the  White  House  during  tkcU  season.  More- 
over, Jacky  did  not  care  whether  he  should  get  lost  or  not.  In  fact,  he 
rather  relished  it ;  for  he  knew  that  it  would  create  a  pleasant  excite- 
ment for  a  time  in  the  household,  and  he  entertained  the  firm  belief  that 
McAllister  and  his  men  could  find  any  creature  on  the  hills,  man  or 
beast,  no  matter  how  hopelessly  it  should  be  lost 

There  being,  then,  no  limit  to  the  wanderings  of  the  Sudbenys,  they 
one  and  all  gave  themselves  over  deliberately  to  a  spirit  <^  riotous 
rambling.  Of  course  they  all,  on  various  occasions,  lost  themselves^ 
despite  the  compasses ;  but,  having  become  experienced  mountaineers, 
they  always  took  good  care  to  find  themselves  again  before  sunset. 
George  and  Fred  candidly  declared  that  they  preferred  to  steer  by 
''  dead  reckoning,"  and  left  their  compasses  at  home.  Lucy  always  car- 
ried hers,  and  frequently  consulted  it,  especially  when  in  her  father^s 
presence,  for  she  was  afflicted,  poor  girl,  with  that  unfashionable  weak- 
ness, an  earnest  desire  to  please  her  father  even  in  trifles.    Nevertheless, 
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ahe  privately  confided  to  Fred  one  day  that  she  was  often  extremely 
puzzled  by  her  compass,  and  that  she  had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  when  she  had  gone  for  a  long  ramble  with  Hector 
and  Flora  Macdonald^  and  been -lost,  the  blame  of  that  disaster  was  not 
due  to  her  compass.  Fred  said  he  thought  it  was,  and  believed  that  it 
would  be  the  means  of  compassing  her  final  disappearance  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  if  she  trusted  to  it  so  much. 

As  for  Mr.  Sudberry  himself,  his  faith  in  the  compass  was  equal  to 
that  of  any  mariner.  The  worthy  ^lan  was,  or  believed  himself  to  be 
(which  is  the  same  thing,  you  know  !)  of  profoundly  sdlentific  tendettdea. 
He  was  aware,  of  course,  that  he  had  never  really  studied  any  science 
whatever ;  but  he  had  dabbled  in  a  number  of  them,  and  he  felt  that  he 
had  immense  capacity  for  deep  thought  and  subtle  investigation.  His 
mind  was  powerfully  analytical — that 's  what  it  was.  One  consequence 
of  this  peculiarity  of  mind  was  that  he  '^took  his  bearings"  on  short 
and  known  dLstances,  as  well  as  on  long,  venturesome  rambles; — he  tested 
himself  and  his  compass^  as  it  were. 

One  day  he  had  walked  out  alone  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  four 
miles  distant  from  the  White  House,  whence  the  &mily  derived  their 
supplies.  He  had  set  out  with  his  rod  (he  never  walked  near  the 
river  without  his  rod),  intending  to  take  a  cast  iu  what  he  styled  the 
"  lower  pools.''  By  degrees  he  fished  so  near  to  the  village  that  he 
resolved  to  push  forward  and  purchase  a  few  books.  Depositing  rod  and 
basket  among  the  bushes,  he  walked  smartly  along  the  road — having 
previously,  as  a  matter  of  course,  taken  his  bearings  from  the  village  by 
compasa  A  flock  of  sheep  met  him,  gazed  at  him  in  evident  surprise, 
and  passed  on.  At  their  heels  came  the  collie  dog,  with  its  tongue  out. 
It  bestowed  a  mild,  intelligent  glance  on  the  stranger,  and  also  passed 
on.  Close  behind  the  dog  came  the  shepherd,  with  plaid  bonnet  and 
thick  stick. 

"  A  fine  day,  friend,"  said  Mr.  Sudberry. 

"  Oo,  ay,  it  w  a  fine  day." 

He  also  passed  on. 

Another  turn  in  the  road,  and  Mr.  Sudberry  met  a  drove  of  shaggy 
cattle,  each  cow  of  which  looked  sturdy  and  fierce  enough  for  any  ordi* 
nary  bull ;  whUe  the  bull  himself  was  something  awful  to  look  upon. 
There  is  nothing  ladylike  or  at  all  feminine  in  the  aspect  of  a  Highland 
cow !  • 

Mr.  Sudberry  politely  stepped  to  one  side,  and  made  way  for  them. 
Many  of  the  animals  paused  for  an  instant,  and  gazed  at  the  English- 
man with  profound  gravity,  and  then  went  on  their  way  with  an  air  that 
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showed  they  evidently  could  make  nothing  of  him.    The  drover  thought 
otherwise,  for  he  stopped. 

"  Coot-tay  to  you,  sir." 

"  Good-day,  friend,  good-day.  Splendid  weather  for  the — ^for  the — ^" 
Mr.  Sudberry  did  not  know  exactly  for  which  department  of  agriculture 
the  weather  was  most  £Eivourable,  so  he  said — "  for  the  cattle." 

"Oo,  ay,  tlie  w'ather's  no  that  ill.  Can  she  tell  the  time  o* 
day?" 

Out  came  the  compass. 

"  West-nor-west,  and  by Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon  (pulling  out  his 

watch  and  replacing  the  compass),  a  quarter-past  two." 

The  drover  passed  on,  and  Mr.  Sudbeny,  chuckling  at  his  mistake, 
took  the  bearings  of  a  tall  pine  that  grew  on  a  distant  knoll. 

On  gaining  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  Mr.  Sudberry  felt  a  sensation 
of  hunger,  and  instantly  resolved  to  purchase  a  bun — ^which  article  he 
had  now  learned  to  call  by  its  native  name  of  "  cookie."  At  the  same 
instant  a  bright  idea  struck  him — ^he  would  steer  for  the  baker's  shop  by 
compass  !  He  knew  the  position  of  the  shop  exactly — ^the  milestone 
gave  him  the  distance — he  wo\ild  lay  his  course  for  it.  He  would  walk 
conscientiously,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  except  when  it  was 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  compass,  and  he  would  not  raise  them  until  he 
stood  within  the  shop.  It  would  he  a  triumphant  exhibition  of  the 
practical  purposes,  in  a  small  way,  to  which  the  instrument  might  be 
applied. 

Full  of  this  idea  he  took  a  careful  observation  of  the  compass,  the 
sun,  and  surrounding  nature ;  laid  his  course  for  the  baker's  shop,  which 
was  on  the  right  side  of  the  village,  and  walked  straight  into  the 
butcher's,  which  lay  on  its  left  extremity.  He  was  so  much  put  out  on 
lifting  his  eyes  to  those  of  the  butcher,  that  he  ordered  a  leg  of 
mutton  and  six  pounds  of  bee&teaks  on  the  spot.  The  moment  after  he 
recollected  that  two  legs  of  mutton  and  a  round  of  beef  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  White  House  by  coach  the  day  before,  and  that  there  was 
a  poached  brace  of  moorfowl  in  the  larder  at  that  moment ;  but,  having 
given  the  order  in  a  prompt,  business  tone  of  voice,  he  felt  that  he 
lacked  moral  courage  to  rescind  it. 

"  Ye  *11  ha'e  Men's  comin'  to  veesit  ye,"  observed  the  butcher,  who 
was  gifted  with  a  peculiar  and  fietr-sighted  fiumlty  of  "  putting  that  and 
that  together." 

**  No  ;  we  have  no  immediate  prospect  of  such  a  pleasure." 

"  Ay  ?  Hum !  it 's  wonderfu'  what  an  appeteet  the  liill  air  gives  to 
strangers." 
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"  A  tremendous  appetite !     Good-day,  friend.^' 

Mr.  Sudbeny  said  this  heartily,  and  went  off  to  the  bakw's — ^by  dead 
reckoniDg-^diBoomfited  but  chuckling. 

The  batcher  pondered  and  philosophised  over  the  subject  the  remain- 
der of  the  aftemocm,  with  much  curiosity  but  with  no  success.  Had 
the  wisdom  of  Plato  been  mingled  with  his  Scotch  philosophy,  the  com- 
pound reduced  to  an  essential  oil  of  investigative  profundity,  and 
brought  to  beai*  on  the  subject  in  question,  he  would  have  ai^pmlly  fieuled 
to  discover  the  reason  of  the  Sudberrys'  larder  being  crammed  that  week 
with  an  unreasonable  quantity  of  butcher-meat. 

Yes  1  during  these  three  weeks  of  sunshine  the  Sudberrys  made  hay 
of  their  time  as  diligently  as  the  McAllisters  made  hay  of  their  grass, 
and  the  compasses  played  a  prominent  part  in  all  their  doings,  and  led 
them  into  many  scrapes.  Among  other  things,  they  led  them  to  Olen 
Ogle.     More  of  tlua  ia  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVII. — ^THE  TRIP   TO   GLEN   OGLE. 

Without  entering  into  minute  comparisons,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
Glen  Ogle  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  wildest  of  mountain  passes  in  the 
highlands  of  Perthshire.  Unlike  the  Trosachs,  which  Sir  Walt^  Scott 
has  immortalised  in  his  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Glen  Ogle  is  a  wild,  rug- 
ged, rocky  pass,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  except  at  its  lower 
extremity,  and  .of  shrubs,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  little  bum 
which  meanders  like  a  silver  thread  down  the  centre  of  the  glen.  High 
precipitous  mountains  rise  on  either  hand — ^those  on  the  left  being  more 
ru^ed  and  steep  than  those  on  the  right.  The  glen  is  very  narrow 
throi:^hout — a  circumstance  which  adds  to  its  wildness  ;  and  which,  in 
gloomy  weather,  imparts  to  the  spot  a  truly  savage'aspect.  Masses  of 
d6bris  and  fallen  rocks  line  the  base  of  the  precipices,  or  speckle  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  in  places  where  the  slopes,  being  leas  precipitous 
than  elsewhere,  have  served  to  check  the  fallen  matter ;  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  narrow  vale  ia  dotted  with  rocks  of  various  sizes  which 
have  bounded  from  the  cliffis  and,  overleaping  every  obstacle,  have  found 
a  final  resting-place  on  a  level  with  the  Uttle  stream. 

The  road  follows  the  c^mrse  of  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  glen  ; 
but,  as  it  advances,  it  ascends  the  mountains  on  the  right  and  runs  along 
their  sides  until  the  head  of  the  pass  is  gained.  Here  it  crosses,  by 
means  of  a  rude  stone  bridge,  a  deep  chasm,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
waters  of  the  burn  leap  and  roar  among  chaotic  rocks — a  foretaste  of 
the  innumerable  rushes,  leaps,  tumbles,  and  plunges,  which  await  them 
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all  down  the  glen.  Just  beyond  this  bridge  is  a  small  level  patch  of 
mingled  rocky  and  mossy  ground.  It  is  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
ridge ;  yet  the  highest  peaks  rise  above  it,  and  so  hem  it  in  that  it  re- 
sembles the  arena  of  a  rude  amphitheatre.  In  the  centre  of  this  spot 
lies  a  clear,  still  lake,  or  tarn,  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  in  dia- 
meter. This  is  the  fountain-head  of  two  streams.  From  the  pools 
and  springs,  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  tarn,  arise  the  infant  waters  of 
the  bum  already  mentioned,  which,  descending  Glen  Ogle,  find  their 
way  to  the  Firth  of  Tay,  through  Strath  Earn.  From  the  opposite  side 
of  the  tarn  issues  another  brook,  which,  leaping  down  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,  mingles  its  waters  with  Loch  Tay,  and  finds  its  way,  by 
a  much  more  circuitous  route,  to  the  same  fiith.  The  whole  r^on  is 
desolate  and  lonely  in  the  extreme,  and  so  wild  that  a  Rocky  Mountain 
hunter,  transported  thither  by  fairy  power,  might  find  himself  quite  at 
home,  except  in  the  matter  of  big-homed  goats  and  grizzly  bears.  But, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  he  would  find  mountain  sheep  with  very  respect- 
able horns  in  their  way ;  and,  as  to  bears,  the  hill-sides  are  bare, enough 
to  satisfy  any  hunter  of  moderate  expectations. 

Up  to  this  elevated  tarn,  among  the  hoary  mountain  peaks,  the  Sud- 
berry  family  struggled  one  hot,  sunny,  lovely  forenoon.  Bent  on  a  long^ 
and  bold  flight,  they  had  travelled  by  the  stage-coach  to  the  foot  of  the 
glen,  near  the  head  of  Loch  £am.  Here  they  were  deposited  at  the 
door  of  a  picturesque  white-washed  house,  which  was  styled  the  Inn, 
and  from  this  point  they  toiled  up  the  glen  on  foot,  intoxicating  them- 
selves on  the  way  with  deep  draughts  of  mingled  excitement,  fresh  air, 
and  romance. 

The  whole  family  were  out  upon  this  occasion,  including  Mrs.  Brown, 
Hobbs,  and  Peter.  The  delicate  Tilly  was  also  there,  and  to  her  Master 
Jacky  devoted  himself  with  an  assiduity  worthy  of  even  a  good  boy. 
He  took  occasion  several  times,  however,  to  tell  Peter,  in  a  grave  way, 
that  whenever  he  felt  tired  he  would  be  glad  to  carry  his  basket  for 
him,  and  himself  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  if  he  should  get  quite 
knocked  up.  He  indemnified  himself  for  these  concessions  on  the  side 
of  virtue  by  inflicting  various  little  torments  on  the  bodies  and  minds 
of  Mrs.  Brown  and  his  mother,  such  as  hiding  himself  at  some  distance 
a-head,  and  suddenly  darting  oiit  from  bdiind  a  rock  with  a  hideous 
yell;  or  coming  up  behind  with  eyes  staring  and  hair  flying,  and 
screaming  '^  mad  bull "  with  all  the  force  of  hia  lungs. 

Hector  and  Flora  Macdonald  were  also  of  the  party.  G^i^  and 
Fred  were  particularly  attentive  to  Flora,  and  Hector  was  ditto  to 
Lucy.     He  carried  her  botanical  box,  and  gave  her  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
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ination  in  regard  to  plants  and  wild  flowers,  in  which  Lucy  professed  a 
deep  interest,  insomuch  that  she  stopped  frequently  to  gather  specimens 
and  listen  to  Hector^s  learned  observations,  until  they  were  more  than 
once  lefb  a  considerable  way  behind  the  rest  of  the  party.  Indeed, 
Lucy's  interest  in  science  was  so  great  that  she  unwittingly  pulled  two 
or  three  extremely  rare  specimens  to  pieces  while  listening  to  these 
eloquent  discourses,  and  waa  only  made  conscious  of  her  wickedness  by 
a  laughing  remark  from  Hector  that  she  "  must  surely  have  the  bump 
of  destructiveness  largely  developed." 

Arrived  at  the  tarn,  each  individual  deposited  his  and  her  basket  or 
bundle  on  a  selected  spot  of  dry  groimd,  and  the  ladies  began  to  spread 
out  the  viands  while  Mr.  Sudbeny  took  the  exact  bearings  of  the  spot 
by  compass.  While  thus  philosophically  engaged,  he  observed  that  fish 
were  rising  in  the  tarn. 

"  Hallo  I  Hector ;  why  I  see  fish  in  the  pond." 

"  True,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  plenty  of  trout ;  but  they  are 
smalL" 

« I'll  fish,"  said  Mr.  Sudberry. 

"  So  will  I,"  cried  George. 

And  fish  they  did  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  period  they 
were  forcibly  torn  away  from  the  water  side  and  made  to  sit  down  and 
eat  sandwiches — ^having  caught  between  them  two  dozen  of  trout,  the 
largest  of  which  was  about  five  inches  long. 

"  Why  how  did  ever  the  creatures  get  up  into  such  a  lake  ?  "  inquired 
Mr.  Sudberry,  eyeing  the  trout  in  surprise,  "  they  could  never  jump  up 
all  the  waterfalls  that  we  have  passed  toMlay." 

"  I  suppose  they  were  bom  in  the  lake,"  suggested  Hector,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Bom  in  it  1 "  murmured  Mr.  Sudberry,  pondering  the  idea,  "  but 
the  Jirat  ones  could  not  have  been  bom  in  it.  How  did  the  first  ones 
get  there  ? " 

"  The  same  way  as  what  the  first  fishes  came  into  the  sea,  of  course," 
said  Jacky,  looking  very  pompous. 

Unfortunately  he  unintentionally  tried  to  perform  that  impossible 
feat  which  is  called  swallowing  a  crumb  down  the  wrong  throat,  thereby 
nearly  choking  himself,  and  throwing  his  mother  into  a  flutter  of 
agitation.   " 

There  was  something  so  exhilarating  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  ele- 
vated region  that  none  of  the  party  felt  inclined  to  waste  much  time 
over  luncheon.  Mr.  Sudberry,  in  jmrticular,  was  veiy  restless  and 
migratory.     His  fishing  propensities  had  been  aroused  and  could  not  bo 
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quieted.  He  had,  io  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  aa  hour,  gobbled  what 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  eat  and  drink,  and,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  meal,  had  insisted  on  helping  everybody  to  everything,  moving  about 
as  he  did  so,  and  thereby  causing  destruction  to  various  articles  of 
crockery.  At  last  he  declared  that  he  was  off  to  fish  down  the  bum, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  party  would  pick  him  up  on  their  way  back  to 
the  coach,  which  was  to  start  from  the  inn  at  Loch  Earn  Head  at  five  in 
the  afternoon. 

^<  Now  don't  be  late,"  said  he ;  '^  be  at  the  inn  by  half-past  four  pre- 
cisely." 

"Ay,  ay;  yes,  yes;"  from  everybody,  and  away  he  went  alone  to 
enjoy  his  favourite  sport. 

The  rest  of  the  party  scattered.  Some  went  to  good  points  for 
sketching,  some  to  botanize,  and  others  to  ascend  the  highest  of  the 
neighbouring  peaks.  Mrs.  Brown  and  Hobbs  were  left  in  chaige  of  the 
d6bris  of  luncheon,  to  the  eating  up  of  which  they  at  once  devoted 
themselves  with  the  utm<^  avidity  as  soon  as  the  others  were  gona 

"Come,  this  is  wot  I  calls  comfortable,"  said  Hobbs.  (He  spoke 
huskily,  through  an  immense  mouthful  of  sandwicL)  "Aint  it,  Mrs. 
Brown  1 " 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Mrs.  Brown  was  out  of  temper — ^not  that 
that  was  an  imusual  thing ;  but  she  had  found  the  expedition  more 
trying  than  she  had  anticipated,  and  the  torments  of  mind  and  body  to 
which  Jacky  had  subjected  her  were  of  an  uncommonly  irritating 
nature. 

"  Wot,"  continued  Hobbs,  attacking  a  cold  tongue,  "  d'  you  think  of 
the  natives  of  this  'ere  place  ?  " 

"  Nothiuk  at  all,"  was  Mrs.  Brown's  prompt  rejoinder. 

Hobbs,  who  was  naturally  of  a  jolly,  sociable  disposition,  felt  a  little 
depressed  at  Mrs.  Brown's  repellant  manner,  so  he  changed  his  mode  of 
address. 

*'  Try  some  of  this  'ote  fowl,  Mrs.  Brown,  it  *s  remarkably  tender,  it 

is  ;  just  suited  to  the  tender  lips  of dear  me,  Mrs.  Brown,  how  im- 

provin'  the  mountain  hair  is  to  your  complexion,  if  I  may  wenture  to 
speak  of  improvin'  that  w'idi  is  perfect  already." 

"  Get  along,  Hobbs ! "  said  Mrs.  Brown,  affecting  to  be  dis- 
pleased. 

"  My  dear,  I  'm  gettin'  along  like  a  game  chicken,  perhaps  I  might 
say  like  Dan,  who 's  got  the  most  uncommon  happetite  as  I  ever  did 
see.     He 's  a^fine  fellow,  Dan  is,  aint  he,  Mrs.  Brown  ?  " 
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'<  Brufce,'*  said  Mrs.  Brown  ;  "they're  all  brutes.*' 

"  Ah  ! "  said  HobbSy  shaking  his  head,  "  strong  hmguage,  Mrs. 
Brown.  But,  admitting  that  (merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  of 
coarse),  you  cannot  deny  that  they  are  raither  clever  brutes.'' 

"  I  do  deny  it,*'  retorted  Mr&  Brown,  taking  a  savage  bite  out  of  the 
leg  of  a  ohieken,  as  if  it  represented  the  whole  Celtic  race.  "  Don't 
they  talk  the  most  arrant  stuff  ?•— 'specially  that  McAllister,  who  is  for 
ever  speakin'  about  things  that  he  don't  understand,  and  that  nobody 
else  does  ! "  * 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  ma'am,"  said  Hobbs,  drawing  himself  up  with 
•8  much  digmty  <»  i««.  compatible  with  a  sitting  poetura 

"1  do  speak  for  myself.  Moreover,  I  speak  for  wme  whom  I  might 
name,  and  who  aint  very  far  away." 

"  If,  ma'am,  you  mean  that  insinivation  to  apply ^" 

'^  I  make  no  insinivations.      Hand  me  that  pot  of  jam ^no,  the 

UK^ned  one." 

Hobbs  did  as  he  was  required  with  excruciating  politeness,  and  there- 
after took  refuge  in  dignified  silence  ;  suffering,  however,  an  expression 
of  loffy  scorn  to  rest  on  his  countenance.  Mrs.  Brown  observed  this, 
and  her  irate  spirit  was  still  farther  chafed  by  it.  She  meditated  giving 
utterance  to  some  withering  remarks  while,  with  agitated  fingers,  she 
untied  the  string  of  the  little  pot  of  cranberry-jam.  Worthy  Mrs. 
Brown  was  particularly  fond  of  cranberry-jam.  She  had  put  up  this 
pot  in  her  own  basket  expressly  for  her  own  private  use.  She  now 
opened  it  with  the  determination  to  enjoy  it  to  the  fuU,  to  smack  her 
lips  very  much  and  frequently,  and  offer  none  of  it  to  Hobbs.  When 
the  cover  was  removed  she  gazed  into  the  pot  with  a  look  of  intense 
horror,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  fell  back  in  a  dead  faint. 

This  extraordinary  result  is  easily  accounted  for.  Almoist  every 
human  being  has  one  grand  special  loathing.  There  is  everywhere  some 
creature  which  to  some  individual  is  an  object  of  dread — a  creature  to 
be  shrunk  from  and  shuddered  at.  Mrs.  Brown's  horror  was  frogs. 
Jacky  knew  this  well.  He  also  knew  of  Mrs.  B.'s  love  for  cranberry- 
jam,  and  her  having  put  up  a  special  pot.  To  abstract  the  pot,  replace 
it  by  a  similar  pot  with  a  live  frog  imprisoned  therein,  and  then  retii*e 
to  chuckle  in  solitude  and  devour  the  jam,  was  simple  and  natural. 
That  the  imp  had  done  this ;  that  he  had  watched  with  delight  the 
deceived  woman  pant  up  Glen  Ogle  with  the  potted-frog  on  her  arm  and 
perspiration  on  her  brow  ;  that  he  had  asked  for  a  little  cranberry-jam 
on  the  way,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  almost  betrayed 
him ;  and  that  he  had  almost  shrieked  with  glee  when  he  observed  the 
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anxiety  with  which  Mrs.  Brown — having  trij^ed  and  fedlen — opened 
her  basket,  and  smiled  to  observe  that  the  pot  was  not  broken ;  that 
the  imp,  we  say,  had  been  guilty  of  all  this  was  known  only  to  himself, 
bat  much  of  it  became  apparent  to  the  mind  of  Hobbs  when,  on  Mra 
Brown  Minting,  he  heard  a  yell  of  triumph,  and,  on  looking  up,  beheld 
Master  Jacky  &lc  up  the  heights,  clearly  defined  against  the  bright  sky, 
and  celebrating  the  success  of  his  plot  with  a  maniacal  edition  of  the 
Highland  fling. 

At  a  quarter-past  four  all  the  party  assembled  at  the  inn  except  Mi*. 
Sudberry. 

Five  arrived — no  IMr.  Sudberrv.  The  coach  could  not  Mrait !  The 
gentlemen,  in  despair,  rushed  up  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  found  him 
fishing,  in  a  glow  of  excitement,  with  lus  basket  and  all  his  pockets  full 
of  splendid  trout 

The  result  was  that  the  party  had  to  return  home  in  a  large  waggon, 
and  it  was  night  when  at  last  they  embarked  in  their  boat  and  rowed 
down  their  own  lake.  It  was  a  profound  calm.  The  air  was  mild  and 
balmy.  There  was  just  enough  of  light  to  render  the  surrounding 
mountains  charmingly  mysterious,  and  the  fotigues  of  the  day  made  the 
repose  of  the  boat  agreeable.  Even  Mrs.  Sudberry  enjoyed  that  romantic 
night-trip  on  the  water.  It  was  so  dark  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  keep  silence  on  landing  or  to  speak  in  low  tones ;  but  a  little  burst  of 
delight  broke  forth  when  they  surmounted  the  dark  shoulder  of  the 
hill  and  came  at  last  in  sight  of  the  windows  of  the  White  House, 
glowing  a  ruddy  welcome  home. 

{To  be  coTitimted.) 
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PART   11. — ^THE   ROVERS,   AND   HOW  THEY   FARED. 

I  MUST  now  skip  oyer  a  considerable  period  of  time  before  I  resume 
the  thread  of  my  history. 

Five  years  or  more  had  passed  away,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
the  young  adventurers.  In  those  days  regular  posts  were  not  as  now 
established  all  over  the  world ;  people  did  not  think  of  writing  letters — 
indeed,  very  few  could  write,  which  was  without  doubt  the  case  with  Fran- 
cisco and  Jo&o.  Their  friends  made  inquiries  in  Oporto  respecting  them, 
but  of  all  those  who  had  left  home  at  the  same  time,  and  knew  them,  none 
had  returned.  Thus  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  young 
men  were  dead  or  alive.  Rosa  and  Maria  had  now  grown  into  buxom 
damsels,  retaining  all  their  beauty,  and  all  their  charms  being  fully 
developed.  They  were  the  same  laughing,  merry  creatures  as  before 
when  in  public,  though  when  together  they  occasionally  were  grave  and 
thoughtful  at  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  youths  on  whom  they  had 
bestowed  their  early  affections. 

They  had,  as  was  to  be  expected,  received  many  offers,  but  had 
pertinaciously  refused  them  all ;  whether  it  was  for  the  sake  of  their 
former  lovers,  or  because  they  had  determined  to  marry  only  some  rich 
fidalgos,  the  neighbours  could  not  settle. 

One  fine  afternoon  they  were  sitting  in  their  cottage  spinning  most 
assiduously,  and  amusing  themselves  by  smging  at  the  same  time,  when 
looking  out  of  the  window  they  perceived  two  men  approaching  the 
door.  They  both  seemed  desperately  wounded ;  one  had  lost  a  leg  and 
an  eye,  and  the  other  an  arm  and  an  eye,  and  was  lame  into  the  bai^gain. 
They  carried  wallets  on  their  backs,  well  filled  with  something  or  other 
however,  and  whUe  one  was  habited  as  a  seafaring  man,  the  other 
looked  like  an  old  soldier.  They  knocked  at  the  door,  and  humbly  asked 
leave  to  come  in  and  rest  themselves,  observing  that  a  crust  of  bread  and 
a  glass  of  wine  wotdd  be  acceptable  after  their  hot  march.    The  maidens 
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not  only  gave  them  leave  to  enter,  but  immediately  drew  a  jug  of  their 
best  wine  and  brought  in  a  loaf  of  fresh  bread. 

As  Bosa  was  offering  a  cup  of  wine  to  the  sailor,  her  hand  trembled 
and  she  let  it  fall.  "  Jesu  !  Maria  !  "  she  exclaimed ;  "  it  is  Francisco, 
as  I  Hve  ! " 

On  these  words  her  sister  also  jumped  up  and  rushed  to  the  wounded 
soldier.  She  scrutinized  his  features  for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed, 
'^  JoSo  Lobo  !  you  cannot  deceive  me — I  know  you ;  but  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  you  such  a  figure.     Poor  fellow !  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  so." 

"  There's  no  use  denying  it,"  answered  the  sailor,  mournfully.  "  We've 
brought  back  what  little  remains  of  us,  as  we  promised  to  do,  though 
rather  the  poorer  than  when  we  went  by  our  shabby  clothes  instead  of 
good  ones,  and  by  the  loss,  one  of  an  arm  and  the  other  of  a  leg.  But, 
Heaven's  will  be  done.  We  have  both  determined  not  to  call  upon  you 
to  fulfil  your  compact ;  it  would  be  too  cruel  on  you." 

^'  What  my  fitiend  says  is  true,"  chimed  in  JoSo  Lobo.  ''  We  could 
not  reabt  coming  to  see  you  before  we  made  ourselves  known  to  anybody 
else.  We  find  you  both  more  lovely  and  charming  than  ever,  but  the 
gates  of  paradise  are  dosed  to  us  for  ever ;  so  now,  with  broken  hearts, 
we  will  again  depart  and  wear  out  the  rest  of  our  weary  lives  as  best  we 
may." 

At  these  words  the  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  both  the  maidens,  and 
simultaneously  they  went  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  their  respective 
lovers. 

Bosa  took  Francisco's  remaining  hand  kindly  in  her  own.  ''  Poor 
fellow,"  she  said  ;  *'  when  I  jokingly  promised  to  marry  you,  however 
maimed  you  might  be,  I  little  thought  that  you  really  would  be  reduced 
to  so  sad  a  state." 

^'  Kor  I  neither,  you,"  said  Maria,  taking  JoSo's  hand. 

''Now,  I  am  the  eldest,"  said  Bosa,  "and  therefore  shall  set  an 
example  to  my  sister,  which  she  may  follow  or  not  as  she  thinks  fit. 
Our  father  is  dead,  and  has  left  us  mistresses  of  his  fortune  and  of  our 
own  actions.  I  certainly  should  have  liked  to  have  become  a  fidalga 
and  mairied  a  great  man,  provided  he  was  as  good  as  my  Franobco ;  but 
pacienda,  I  think  after  all  I  would  rather  marry  you,  my  dear  Francisoo, 
with  your  poverty  and  your  wounds,  for  my  heart  teUa  me  you  got  tkem 
only  in  an  honourable  cause." 

''  I  say  exactly  what  my  sister  does,"  added  Maria ;  '*  I  loved  you^ 
Jo8o,  when  you  were  young  and  handsome,  and  I  am  not  aahaxned  to  say 
I  love  yon  still." 

*'  Do  our  ears  deceive  us  1 "  exclaimed  both  the  lovers  in  enraptured 
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tones,  pressing  their  mistresses'  hands  with  feryoiir  to  their  lips.  "  Dear, 
good  girls,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth  and  constancy  in  the  world  in 
every  rank  in  life,  notwithstanding  all  our  companions  have  said  on 
the  subject," 

The  two  maidens  looked  almost  as  happy  as  their  lovers,  for  they  felt 
that  they  were  doing  no  discredit  to  their  sex.  The  young  men  also 
seemed  to  bear  their  misfortunes  lightly,  for  tl^ey  joked  and  talked  sis  if 
they  were  as  wealthy  as  lords,  their  meny  laughter  ringing  through  the 
house.  At  last  they  proposed  to  tell  their  adventures  since  they  left 
home,  and  Francisco  was  requested  to  commence  with  his. 

"  I  am  not  much  given  to  speak  of  myself,"  he  observed.  "  I  have 
been  so  busy  that  I  have  not  had  time  for  talking ;  however,  I  will  try 
to  say  what  I  have  got  to  tell  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  embarked  on  board  the  good  ship  Esperanaoy  of  which 
Antonio  Manez  was  captain.  I  found  him  a  brave,  good-hearted  man, 
whose  memory  I  shall  ever  revere.  Though  I  had  not  been  to  sea 
before  on  a  loog  voyage,  I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  boats  all  my  life 
that  I  soon  found  myself  perfectly  at  home,  and,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  became  rather  a  favourite  with  our  commander.  After  having 
sailed  along  over  the  ocean  for  some  time  without  seeing  land  of  any 
sort,  the  men  began  to  grumble  and  to  declare  it  was  the  captain^s  fault, 
and,  for  all  they  knew,  we  might  go  on  in  the  same  way  till  the  provisions 
failed  or  our  ship  went  to  pieces ;  but  I  took  the  part  of  the  officers, 
who,  I  thought,  must  know  more  than  the  ignorant  seamen,  who  did  not 
know  the  use  of  a  chart  when  they  looked  at  it.  When,  therefore,  it 
was  proposed  to  make  the  officers  take  them  back  the  way  they  had 
come,  I  declared  I  would  agree  to  no  such  thing,  and  at  last  by  threats 
and  persuasions  the  crew  were  induced  to  return  to  their  duty.  We  soon 
after  this  encountered  so  terrific  a  gale  of  wind  that  the  ship  was  thrown 
on  her  beam-ends,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  going  down.  Many  of 
the  crew,  particularly  the  late  mutineers,  instead  of  exerting  themselves, 
wrung  their  hands  and  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  crying  on  the 
saints  to  help  them.  Now,  though  there  is  no  man  has  more  respect  for 
the  saints  than  I  have,  I  know  that  they  like  to  see  a  man  make  the 
best  use  of  his  strength,  so  I  seized  an  axe  and  cut  away  the  mizenmast, 
when  the  ship  righted,  and  the  captain  and  everybody  said  I  had  saved 
their  lives,  lie  sight  of  land  a  few  days  afterwards  restored  the  courage 
of  our  men,  when,  while  still  in  a  crippled  state,  we  fell  in  with  a  Spanish 
pirate,  carrying  more  guns  and  men  than  we  did  ourselves.  We  could 
not  have  escaped  if  we  had  wished  it,  but  we  did  not ;  so  we  prepared  for 
action.     The  Spaniards  attacked  us  fiercely,  and  the  fight  was  long  and 
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Banguinajy.  Jostice  at  last  triumphed ;  the  enemy  were  either  driren 
overboard^  killed,  or  knocked  down  below,  and  their  ship  was  oura.  We 
lost,  however,  a  number  of  officers  and  men,  and  I,  with  some  others, 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  captured  ship,  which  was  brought 
safely  into  port,  and  proved  a  very  rich  prize/' 

Hosa,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  lips  apart,  had  been  devouring  every 
word  uttered  by  Francisco.  "  Did  you  lose  your  arm  or  your  eye  on 
this  occasion  1 "  she  asked,  interrupting  him. 

'*  No,  dearest,  that  was  some  time  afberwards,"  he  answered,  and  con- 
tinned  : — '^  I  did  not  remain  a  longer  time  on  shore  than  was  required  to 
dispose  of  the  prize  before  another  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  attack 
the  French  pirates  who  had  insulted  our  flag.  We  again  were  completely 
successful,  and  returned  triumphantly  into  port.  I  next  made  a  voyage 
back  to  Lisbon,  but  had  not  time  to  come  to  Oporto  before  I  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  America.  I  there  remained  some  time  on  shore, 
assisting  to  conquer  the  country,  but  the  pirates  having  again  become 
troublesome,  another  expedition  was  sent  out  against  them,  which  I 
joined." 

<<  Who  was  the  commander  1 ''  interrupted  Rosa.  "  You  have  not 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  captains  you  sailed  with." 

'^  Oh,  he  was  a  very  good  honest  friend  of  mine,  whose  best  quality 
was  that  he  generally  spoke  the  truth  to  me,  though  the  rest  of  the  world 
lied,''  answered  Francisco,  smiling.  *'  But  if  you  ask  qu^tions,  I  shall 
tire  you  out  before  I  get  to  the  end  of  my  history.  Well,  fortune 
favoured  us — ^we  soon  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  pirates,  laden  with  plunder, 
whom  we  attacked  and  conquered.  But  now  having  got  thus  far  in  my 
story,  where  the  tide  in  my  affairs  began  to  turn,  I  must  beg  Joao  to 
commence  his  adventures." 

To  this  Eosa  somewhat  objected,  as  she  was  anxious  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  her  lover's  adventures,  how  he  lost  his  arm  and  his  eye,  and 
became  so  poor ;  but  as  Maria  insisted  that  it  was  now  her  turn  to  listen 
to  JoSo's  story,  he  without  much  persuasion  b^;an  : — 

'^  As  I  knew  nothing  about  a  ship,  I  cannot  say  I  particularly  liked 
being  at  sea,  but  after  some  time  I  got  accustomed  to  it  We  passed 
the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  without  seeing  the  mighty  spirit  which  is  said 
to  dwell  there,  and  in  course  of  time  reached  the  shores  of  India.  We 
first  landed  at  Qoa  to  refresh  our  men  after  our  long  voyage,  but  we 
were  not  doomed  to  remain  long  inactive.  The  troops  were  soon  again 
embarked  to  reduce  the  fortress  held  by  the  Mahomedans  which  refused 
to  submit  to  the  arms  of  Portugal.  It  was  most  obstinately  defended 
by  the  infidels.     For  some  days  our  cannon  battered  the  walls,  till  a 
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breach  was  effected,  through  which  it  was  determined  oiir  troops  should 
utorin  the  fort  A  small  body  of  volunteers  whom  I  had  joined  were 
<»rdered  to  lead  the  way.  It  was  very  hot  work ;  most  of  my  com- 
panions were  killed,  but  I  was  unhurt,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  a 
passage  up  to  where  the  governor  was  sitting  smoking  his  pipe.  As  he 
refused  to  give  up  his  sword,  I  was  com|jelled  to  cut  off  his  head  and 
take  it^  when  I  next  had  the  pleasure  of  hauling  down  the  Turkish 
liag  and  hoisting  tliat  of  Portugal,  which  pieces  of  work  gave  consider- 
able satisfaction  to  our  general.  Having  left  a  garrison  in  this  fort,  w^e 
again  went  on  board  our  ships  and  sailed  on  till  we  came  to  another 
fortress,  which  gave  us  still  more  trouble;  indeed,  our  general  was  almost 
in  despair  about  taking  it  I  was  one  day  examining  the  walls,  think- 
ing how  very  thick  they  must  be  to  stand  so  much  battering,  and  how 
long  it  would  take  to  knock  them  down,  when  it  struck  me  that  there 
was  a  part  which  might  easily  be  scaled  by  ladders  if  one  could  get  to 
the  foot  without  being  seen.  I  immediately  told  my  idea  to  the  general, 
who  approved  of  my  plan  and  allowed  me  to  select  a  few  i*e8olute  men 
to  accompany  me.  I  had  a  number  of  ladders  made  of  the  proper 
length,  and  two  nights  afterwards,  it  being  very  dark,  with  rain  and 
wind,  I  set  out  with  thirty  compaiuona,  the  reat  of  the  army  being 
ready  to  follow.  We  swam  the  moat,  dragged  over  the  ladders,  placed 
them  against  the  walls,  and  climbed  to  the  top  without  being  discovered. 
The  sentinels  were  sheltering  themselves  from  the  storm  and  were  asleep  ; 
so,  as  they  were  infidels,  we  killed  them  all,  as  we  did  the  greater  part 
of  the  garrison  ;  the  rest  killed  each  other  in  the  dark,  and  whesi  the 
sun  arose  it  shone  on  the  conquering  banner  of  Portugal  To  diversify 
our  amusements  we  next  had  a  sea  fight,  when  we  sunk  or  captured  all 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  then  we  landed,  being  joined  by  some  more  troops, 
and  had  a  pitched  battle  on  shore.  We  lost  a  great  niunber  of  men, 
but  at  last  put  the  foe  to  the  rout,  and  those  who  did  their  duty  got 
promotion." 

''Then  I  am  sure  you  got  promotion,"  intentipted  Maria,  whose 
colour  had  been  going  and  coming  at  the  recital  of  all  these  hairbreadth 
escapes  and  battles,  pressing  his  hand  gently  as  she  spoke. 

''  Oil,  a  common  soldier  was  too  humble  an  individual  to  be  thought 
of,''  answered  Joao,  smiling. 

''  Then  did  you  lose  your  leg  in  that  action  1 "  asked  Maria. 

"  No,  minhajoioy  I  retained  at  that  time  the  proper  complement  of 
limbs,"  he  answered.  "  Well,  after  this  battle  I  paid  a  visit  to  Ceylon, 
Malacca,  Java,  and  several  other  places  in  the  f&r  East,  where  we  had 
just  fighting  enough  to  prevent  our  swords  growing  rusty,  and  I  then 

2n 
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returned  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  It  being  neoesBary  to  reduce 
another  fortress,  called  Malagrida,  where  the  Turks  had  established 
themselves,  we  set  to  work  with  our  usual  success,  the  body  of  troops  to 
which  I  belonged  being  lefl  to  garrison  it." 

"  And  what  was  the  governor's  name  ?  "  asked  Maria. 

*'  He  was  a  brave,  honest,  good  soldier  ! "  exclaimed ,  Francisco,  sud* 
den] J.  "  Some  call  him  plain  JoSo  Lobo,  but  he  was  there  styled  His 
Excellency  the  illustriouB  General  JoSo  Lobo." 

"  What !  *'  exclaimed  both  the  girls  in  a  breath,  ^'  were  you  really 
the  governor  of  a  castle  1 " 

"  I  used  to  fancy  myself  so,"  answered  JoSo,  smiling.  '^  But  ask  him 
why  he  did  not  tell  you  that  the  name  of  the  commander  of  the  fleet 
in  which  he  served  was  Francisco  Martello,  one  of  the  bravest  captains 
in  the  service  of  Portugal  ?  " 

'*  Holy  Mary  !  what  miracles  are  these ! "  cried  the  sisters.  "  But, 
alas  !  poor  fellow,  how  were  you  reduced  to  your  present  state  ? " 

''  Why,  as  to  that,  perhaps  after  all  we  are  not  so  very  badly  off  as  may 
appear,"  cried  Francisco,  giving  way  to  a  merry  laugh.  "If  we  have 
lost  all  our  gold,  we  possess  what  we  prize  far  more,  your  faithful  hearts, 
though  we  have  long  given  our  own  in  exchange.  However,  we  have 
not  returned  without  enough  to  pay  for  the  wedding  feast,"  and  stoop- 
ing down,  he  and  JoSo  undid  their  wallets,  from  out  of  which  rolled  a 
number  of  broad  gold  pieces.  At  the  same  momeilt  up  sprung  the  two 
wounded  men ;  sundry  straps  were  let  go ;  oflf  flew  a  wooden  leg,  and  down 
came  one  of  flesh  and  bone  in  its  stead.  Next  the  black  patches  from 
their  eyes  were  removed ;  out  they  sprung  from  their  ragged  garments, 
Francisco  appeared  with  two  arms,  and  there  they  stood,  as  handsome, 
richly-habited  cavaliers  as  any  maidens  could  wish  to  see. 

"  Miracles  will  never  cease  !  "  cried  Rosa  and  Maria,  almost  screaming 
with  aatonishment,  and  entirely  forgetting  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  very  aflectionate  embraces  their  handsome  lovers  bestowed  on  them. 

"  You  sweet,  constant  girls  ! "  cried  Francisco,  ''your  affection  richly 
rewanls  us  for  all  our  toils  and  dangers.  We  wished  to  be  assured  with- 
out a  doubt  that  you  would  love  us  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  our  rank 
and  fortune,  so  when  yesterday,  by  a  wonderfid  and  fortunate  chance, 
Lobo  and  I  encountered  each  other  in  Opoi*to,  we  agreed  to  test  your 
constancy  to  the  utmost ,  in  truth,  it  has  not  been  found  wanting." 

I  have  little  more  to  say.  The  young  couples  were  forthwith 
married — Rosa  and  Maria,  of  course,  becoming  fidalgas ;  and  thus 
wonderfully  were  fulfilled  the  four  destinies  cast  so  many  years  before  on 
St  John*8  Eve. 
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Here  was  a  to-do  ;  lie  had  fallen  on  my  head  and  driven  his  own  in. 
I  said  no  more,  but  making  at  him  with  mj  enbrmous  corkscrew — ^before 
he  could  help  himself — in  went  the  screw — ^knees  round  shoulders — 

" POP ! " 
— and  out  came  his  head  again. 

'^  Cured  in  an  instant/'  he  cried,  and  danced  round  the  room.  He 
went  home  a  grateful  and  an  altered  man ;  the  corkscrew  would  not 
come  out ;  he  had  to  bear  with  that ;  but  his  greatest  annoyance  was,  that 

of  all  his  lanre  family  of  five  there  was  not  one  whose 

CURIOUS  FACT 

features  did  not  more  or  less  suggest  a  corkscrew — it 
is  true  the  baby  was  only  a  pocket  screw. 

But  if  the  barber  had  his  head  driven  in,  I  had  mine  driven  off ;  for 
one  day,  at  the  Thames  Regatta,  my  boat  capsized — I  went  into  the 
river,  heels  over  head — with  difficulty  swam  to  the  shore — saved  my 
life,  but  caught  a  shocking  bad  cold.  Shivering  fits  came  on — shivered 
for  nine  days  and  nine  nights.  On  the  tenth  morning,  rising  out  of  bed 
too  hastily,  I  shivered  myself  all  to  pieces  :  they  picked  up  the  scattered 
remains,  and  my  head  being  fortunately  all  in  one  piece,  I  shouted  to 
them : — 

'^  Fasten  me  together  with  tin  tacks  and  marine  glue ! "  This  was 
done  quite  successfidly  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  who  lived  next  door, 

and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  am  all  riii^ht  now,  save 

TACKS  AND  GLUE.  x  V    1,4.  V       1  •  •  '  r       V   U   T 

and  except  a  slight  huskiness  in  my  voice,  of  which  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  never  rid  myself. 

At  Sheffield,  I  dropped  into  my  enormous  flatting  macliine,  which  I 
had  just  built  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Warrior^ 8  iron  plates. 

In  four  minutes  I  came  out  in  squares  as  flat  as  tissue  paper — was 
folded  up  in  quires  and  sent  home  on  a  truck.  My  galvanic  restorer 
was  set  to  work  in  connection  with  Drs.  Watkins,  Fergusson,  and 
Elliotson — parts  gradually  united — ^but  it  makes  me  low  spirited  even 

now,   when  I    think  how  flat  I  must  have  been ; 

^^^QuiRE?.^  '^    ^i*^  *^*  excei>tion,  and  a  slight  limp,  which  comes  on 

every  year  in  the  month  of  September,  and  lasts  for 
three  weeks,  I  may  say  I  am  quite  restored. 

But  my  recovery  is  certainly  more  complete  than  I  could  have 
expected — more  especially  when  I  reflect  that — either  by  carelessness, 
rashness,  or  sheer  misfortune — I  have,  I  think,  suffered  more  accidents 
than  anyone  else. 

Just  think  :  I  once  fell  off  the  withered  branch  of  an  oak-tree  into  a 
lake,  where  I  was  bitten  by  a  crocodile  and  driven  to  swim  across  the 
water  to  the  opposite  shore,  but  to  find  myself  among  a  wild  herd  of 
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buffaloes  who  were  noisily  awaiting  me.  They  tossed  me  from  one  to 
another  until  they  were  tired. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  cried — 

«  Hold  hard  ! "  The  maddest  bull  among  them,  using  all  the  enormous 
strength  that  he  could  spare,  tossed  me  clean  over  the  edge  of  the 

world,  where  I  huns  suspended  by  my  eyebrows  until 

NARROW  ESCAPE.       ^ii-r  iii  i  t^  , 

I  thought  I  could  haug  no  longer.  Fortunately,  the 
rising  of  the  spring-tide  gently  washed  me  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  sighing  to  myself — 

"  Saved  again  !  "  I  floated  on  to  Greenwich,  where  I  arrived  just  in 
time  to  eat  whitebait  with  Lord  Palmerston  and  Earl  KusselL  This 
might  have  been  a  comfortable  wind-up  to  my  chapter  of  accidents,  had 

it  not  been  for  a  fish-bone  wliich  stuck  in  my  throat 

nSH*BONE 

while  I  was  trying  to  mark  out  the  exact  part  of  the 
world's  edge  over  which  I  had  hung.     But  the  bone  would  not  go  down 
and  the  bone  would  not  come  up — I  was  choking. 
"  Send  for  a  doctor !  "  cries  the  Earl. 

"  Send  for  a  ramrod  !  "  shouts  the  Viscount.  At  this  moment  the 
waiter  rushes  into  the  room  with  a  relay  of  knives  and  forks. 

*'  Munchausen  choked  !  "  he  shrieks,  and  falls  over  a  footstool.     He 

was  cominff  towards  me  hopin^;  to  pull  out  the  bone, 

CURE  FOR  CHOKING.  . 

but  the  great  carving-knife  flies  out  of  his  hand 
as  he  stumbres,  and — off  goes  my  head. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ? "  whispers  Earl  Russell  in  great  ten*or. 

"  Just  hold  up  the  head,  will  you  1 "  rejoins  Palmerston,  sternly.  So 
Russell  holds  my  head  tremblingly,  while  Palmerston  with  great  skill 
extracts  the  bone. 

"  Here,  Woolner,"  cries  Pam.  to  the  sculptor  who  had  joined  our 
party,  "  if  you  have  any  plaster  of  Paris  in  your  coat  pocket,  for  good- 
ness sake  stick  this  head  on  again  before  it  is  too  late." 

It  was  not  too  late,  and  Woolner  the  sculptor  had  some  plaster, 
screwed  up  in  a  bit  of  whitey-brown  paper,  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  so  my 
head  was  soon  on  again,  squarely  set,  and  my  throat  free  from  fish-bones. 

"A  glass  of  claret,  to  see  that  there  is  no  leakage,"  cried  Pal- 
merston ;  and  after  I  had  drunk  it  with  great  relish — "  You  are  all 
right  now." 

But  my  mishaps  were  not  yet  ended,  for  scarcely  had  my  noble  enter- 
tainen^  bidden  me  adieu,  than  I — who  had  stopped  behind  till  the 
plaster  had  fairly  set,  heard  a  great  noise  like  artillery,  and,  behold — the 
floor  gave  way. 

"  Where  to  now  1 "  I  cried ;  and  down  I  went  with  rafters  and 
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beams,  bricks  and  rubbish,  down  and  down  into  the  back  kitchen,  where 

I  was  caught  upon  a  great  hook  and  hung  suspended 

HAMOING  ON  A  HOOK.  .  .,      .  °  .,  .    .    f     «  ^  ^  ' 

in  mid-air  like  a  joint  of  meat. 

"  Well,"  said  I  to  myself  oooUy,  "  it  says  a  great  deal  for  the  mas- 
terly way  in  which  Woolner  has  applied  the  plaster,  that  I  don't  give 
way."  For  the  hook  had  taken  me  clean  under  the  chiA-  "  I  wonder 
how  long  it  will  hold." 

But  I  had  not  much  time  for  wonder,  for,  before  I  could  come  apart — 

PUFF  !— 
and  the  gaa  blew  up  in  the  cellars  beneath. 

^'  Up  again  !  "  I  cried,  as  I  found  myself  lifted  by  the  explosion — 
and  up  again.  I  went  up  and  up,  and  still  might  have  been  going  up, 
I  believe,  had  I  not  struck  my  nose  against  an  aerolite  that  was  passing, 
and  tlien — 

<^  Down  again,"  said  I,  and  down  again  it  was — down  and  down — 
down  the  great  chimney  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  into  a  large  chest 
which  stood  open  in  a  disused  chamber.  Into  this  I  fell— down  came 
the  lid.     I  was  a  prisoner. 

"  Well,"  I  whispered,   "  now  at  least  I  cannot  fall  lower,"  and  felt 

some  pleasure  at  the  chance  of  a  quiet  day  or  two 

PLACE  OP  REST.  -,  ^     i        .1 

after  so  much  bustle. 

But  it  seems  this  chest  belonged  to  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  and,  in 
company  with  a  parcel  of  old  pictures,  thither  it  was  bound. 

The  next  morning,  while  I  was  quietly  resting  myself  after  my  fatigue, 
came  four  strong  porters,  .who,  shouldering  the  chest  without  thinking 
for  a  moment  of  examining  it,  posted  off  with  me  to  the  station. 

Up  to  Waterloo. 

From  thence  per  Great  Northern  to  Holyrood. 

But  at  Newcastle — ^behind  time — ^the  train  having  waited  for  the 
chest,  we  were  run  into  by  the  afternoon  express. 

Terrible  accident!  amongst  other  casualties  the  chest  spUt  open, 
and  I  thrown  out — this  time   with  such  violence  that  I  never  once 

stopped  until  I  came  to  the  Glasgow  Penny  Kitchen, 

AKOTUEB  BLOW  UP.       ,  .,  ^  »     ,        ,     ^^     .         .  1     -r   *.  «   . 

where  the  cook  s  back  being  turned,  I  fell  mto  a  great 
meat  pie.  The  cook,  a  stout,  short-sighted  man  never  sober,  after 
drinking  a  glass  of  toddy,  covered  the  meat  with  the  crust,  not 
perceiving  poor  me,  and  into  the  oven  we  went — ^that  is  to  say — Mun- 
chausen, the  pie,  and  the  dish. 

POWER  or  BBBisTiRo     ^®  wePD  baked. 

HEAT.  Thinks  I,  as  we  came  out  done  to  a  turn-— 

"  This  ought  to  have  made  an  end  of  me,  but  it  has  not."     Oh,  dear 
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no  !  I  have  a  constitution  as  hardy  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  twenty- 
four  bkickbirdsy  and  like  them,  as  soon  as  the  pie  was  opened  I  began  to 
sing — ^also  to  holloa  and  shriek,  for  the  carving-fork — enormous  fork — 
had  transfixed  me  as  I  lay. 

"Whatever  shall  I  do ! "  I  roared.-  Somebody  whispered  to  me, 
"  Kick  the  cook." 

Accordingly  I  kicked  him  into  the  fire,  where,  being  a  confirmed  and 

unpledirable  drunkard,  the  whisky  with  which  he  was 
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saturated,  caught — flamed — and  at  last  set  the  house 
on  fire.  I  saw  my  danger — -jumped  out  of  the  pie — scraped  off  the 
pie-crust — 

"  Out  again  !  "  I  cried,  but  I  was  in  again  in  a  minute,  for  the  house 
being  of  wood  and  plaster,  the  rafters  caught — burnt  partly  through — 
broke — and  in  came  the  roof  upon  me. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  I  ought  to  be  smothered."  And  should  have  been, 
I  believe,  but  for  the  great  earthquake,  which  coming  through  Glasgow 
at  that  minute,  turned  over  the  Penny  Kitchen,  and  I  was  released. 

Without  further  mishap  I  hastened  to  London,  anxiously  wishing 
to  inform  the  editor  of  the  Times  of  my  safe  and  wonderful  escape. 

Arrived  in  London,  I  hastened  to  the  famous  establishment  and 
inquired  for  my  friend  ;  but,  passing  through  the  machine-room, 
where  they  were  but  just  commencing  to  print  the  early  edition — 
what  must  I  do  but  fiill  into  the  Hoe's  machine — stupidly  and  illegally 
left  unguarded — ^perhaps  you  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I 

came  out  in  Printing-house  Square  with  all  the  news 
^^*^^  5,^^^^  ''^^of  the  coming  day  legibly  printed  upon  me.     I  couM 

not  stop  now  to  talk  with  the  editor.  Why  had  I 
come  back  at  all  ?  I  i^aft  down  Water  Lane,  chased  by  an  eager  mob— 
who  insisted  upcm  reading  Reuter*s  telegrams  of  the  great  Confederate 
victory,  off  the  hfck  of  my  celebrated  coat. 

"  Nothing  but  water,  and  plenty  of  it,"  I  cried,  throwing  my  arms 
wildly  in  the  air.  I  felt  there  was  but  one  mode  of  ridding  myself  of 
the  inquisitive  crowd,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  disagreeable  news  which 
I  had  hanging  about  me. 

I  reached  Bridge  Street,  the  crowd  increasing — ^made  a  rush — ^threw 
myself  off  the  wooden  bridge  at  Blackfriars,  plump  into  the  Thames, 

and  soinff  rapidly  down  the  river  with  the  tide,  got 
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back  to  the  edge  of  the  world,  where  I  sat  down  to 
rest  myself  after  my  manifold  tiials  and  sufferings. 
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BY  R.  M.  BALLANTYNB, 


WHEN  a  man  ventures  to  give  advice  unsolicited,  it  behoves  him 
to  do  so  modestly,  bearing  in  remembrance  that  his  advice  may 
be  refased.  Holding  this  opinion,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  diffidence  that 
I  presume  to  say  to  my  readers  (quite  in  a  suggestive  and  humble  way), 
put  your  pipe  out. 

Of  course  I  say  it  to  those  of  them  who  smoke.  I  may  also  remark 
that  I  address  myself  only  to  philosophical  boys, — ^to  those  boys  who 
sometimes  reflect  with  pride  that,  if  they  live,  they  will  one  day  become 
the  managers  of  their  country,  the  &thers  of  our  families,  the  leaders  of 
our  armies,  the  directors  of  our  commerce,  the  defenders  of  our  religious 
and  civil  liberties, — in  short,  the  men  of  this  kingdom. 

To  those  peculiar  boys  who  imagine  that  they  are  men  already  m 
everything  except  size,  and  who  are  addicted  to  saying  ''  pshaw  !  "  and 
'^  bosh  ! "  to  all  advice  that  does  not  accord  with  their  own  wishes,  I 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say,  knowing  well  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
make  a  pig  go,  of  its  own  accord,  in  the  right  direction  than  to  induce 
such  boys  to  put  their  pipes  out. 

To  exercise  his  reasoning  powers  is  one  of  man's  highest  privileges. 
Strange,  passing  strange  it  is,  that  so  many  men  esteem  this  privilege  so 
lightly,  and  avail  themselves  of  it  so  carelessly. 

"  On  what  ground,  Tom,"  says  John,  "  do  you*  hold  that  opinion  ?" 

Tom,  if  an  impatient  fellow,  says,  "  Don't  bother ; "  if  irascible,  he 
exclaims,  "Tut;"  if  an  imreasoning  creature — like,  for  example,  an 
ass — he  replies,  "  Because  I  choose ; "  but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it 
will  be  found  that  Tom  has  no  good  ground  for  his  opinion.  He  got  it 
somehow,  he  holds  it  firmly,  perhaps  he  loves  it  dearly  :  it  may  be  right 
or  it  may  be  wrong,  but,  right  or  wrong,  as  far  as  Tom's  knowledge 
goes,  it  has  no  foundation  whatever.  Like  Mahomet's  coffin,  it  is 
supported  on  nothing,  and,  in  that  view  of  the  question,  is  worth  just 
as  much  as  the  ground  on  which  it  is  supported 

Were  I  writing  for  men  I  would  not  venture  to  write  so  plainly. 
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Men  feel  most  appropriately  that  they  ought  to  know  the  ground  on 
which  rests  every  opinion  they  hold.  Feeling  this,  and  knowing  their 
imperfection  in  this  respect,  many  of  them  (happily  not  all)  nail  their 
opinions  to  the  mast,  shut  their  eyes  tight,  and  fight  like  Britons  to  the 
death,  rather  than  give  in.  But  I  write  for  boys — ^for  those  who  know 
that  they  are  only  learning,  who  admit  that  they  may  be  wrong  at  times, 
and  who  are  willing  to  acquire  new  ideas  and  to  renounce  old  ones  on 
good  reason  for  the  change  being  shown.  Hopefully,  therefore,  I 
reiterate  the  advice  (modestly,  remember,  and  quite  in  a  suggestive 
way),  put  your  pip6  out. 

**  Why  1 "  say  you. 

Ha !  that  is  the  question,  the  right  question,  to  which  I  will  give 
the  best  reply  in  my  power ;  and  I  beg  of  those  boyB  who  have  studied 
"  Whately's  Logic "  to  test  the  truth  of  what  I  say  by  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  volume  of  that  eminent  and  much-neglected  author. 

My  first  proposition  is,  that  smoking  is  unmanly. 

It  is  wonderful  the  amoimt  of  misery  to  which  boys  wUl  sometimes 
subject  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  manly  !  The  Spartan 
youth  of  old,  who  allowed  the  fox  concealed  under  his  cloak  to  tear  out 
his  bowels  rather  than  confess  that  he  had  stolen  it,  is  only  a  faint 
type  of  what  boys  have  endured,  and  will  endure,  for  the  sake  of 
appearing  manly.  There  was  a  time  when  I  myself  was  smitten  with 
this  mania.  It  was  the  iashion  in  my  early  days  to  wear  stocks,  tight 
trousers,  and  straps.  My  dear  mother  wisely  (unreasonably,  as  I  thought 
at  the  time)  refused  to  let  me  have  a  stock,  so  I  made  a  very  stiff  and 
unnaturally  tall  one  of  paper,  and  put  it  inside  my  necktie.  It  sawed 
my  miserable  jaws,  but  I  cared  not  for  that !  In  order  to  prevent 
my  shirt-collar  from  falling  over  ("stick-ups"  were  then  in  vogue),  I  held 
my  head  always  with  the  nose  straight  to  the  front  Of  course  my  neck 
grew  stiff,  and  I  became  exceedingly  uncomfortable ;  but  what  matter  ?  I 
fancied  that  I  looked  like  a  man  I  So,  too,  in  regard  to  trousers  and 
straps.  No  one  can  imagine  the  trouble  I  gave  my  imfortunate  tailor 
in  regard  to  my  unmentionables.  His  obstinacy  puzzled  me  at  the 
time,  but  I  have  since  come  to  understand  that  I  was  so  miserably  thin 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  them  tight  enough  for  me  ! 

And  so  it  was  with  smoking.  Men  smoked ;  I  wanted  to  look  like 
a  man,  therefore  I  must  smoke  !  Such  was  my  illogical  conclusion. 
Such  is  too  much  the  mode  of  reasoning  among  boys  in  all  ages ;  it  is 
from  this  that  I  wish  to  deliver  thenL  Men  smoke,  it  is  true,  but  that 
does  not  make  the  act  manly.  Men  steal,  men  run  away  from  battle, 
yet  no  one  deems  theft  or  cowardice  manly.     Men  smoke,  so  do  the 
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chinineys !  If  a  man  wei-e  to  smoke  until,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  he 
^axe  black  in  the  £»ce,  the  accumulated  volume  of  his  fumigations  would 
not  equal  one  solitary  puff  of  a  gas- work  chimney.  When  a  man  smokes 
his  pipe  he  looks  manly,  not  because  he  smokes,  but^  because  he  «?  a 
man.  When  a  boy  smokes  his  pipe  he  looks  simply  contemptible  to 
every  one  except  himself,  and,  perhaps,  to  his  fond  mother  !  Many  boys 
are  led  into  this  habit  from  the  mere  force  of  example,  and  without  giving 
much  thought  to  the  matter ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  many  more 
become  smokers  because  they  think  the  thing  looks  manly.  I  repeat, 
that  this  is  an  egregious  mistake. 

Manliness  is  a  first-rate  quality  :  it  is  much  to  be  desired.  Many 
boys  possess  it.  It  consists  in  that  truthfulness,  decision  combined  with 
modesty,  energy  of  purpose,  vigour  of  mind,  promptitude  in  action,  and 
stem  perseverance  in  duty,  which  is  peculiar  to  perfect  manhood. 
Manliness,  in  brief,  is  being  '^a  lamb  in  the  drawing-room,  a  lion 
in  the  field.''  Apeing  the  manners  of  men  is  very  fax  removed  from  it ; 
boastfiilness  is  almost  incompatible  with  it,  and,  assuredly,  smoking  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever. 

Smoking  is  hurtful  to  the  health,  and  this  on  more  grounds  than  one. 
The  substance  used  is  directly  prejudicial  to  the  parts  of  the  body  with 
which  it  comes  into  contact,  and  the  act  of  smoking  causes  an  unnatural 
flow  and  loss  of  saliva.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  by  healthy  persons, 
whether  in  large  or  small  quantities,  is  evO,  and  ovdy  evil ;  there  is  no 
good  in  it  at  all.  Observe,  good  reader,  what  I  say.  If  I  wrote  for 
ladies,  I  would  not  be  so  particular  in  calling  attention  to  phrases  and  the 
meaning  of  words  ;  but  I  write  for  our  embryo  philosophers  and  states- 
men. I  do  not  assert  that  smoking  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be 
beneficial .  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  may  do  good  as  a  medicine 
in  some  cases.  But  to  any  one  in  IieaUh,  the  act  of  smoking,  no  matter 
how  slight,  can  only  produce  eviL  If  a  boy  takes  a  few  whiffs  the  evil 
will  be  so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible,  and  will  leave  no  bad  effects  behind 
worth  speaking  of;  but  if  he  should  go  beyond  this  and  smoke  a  cigar 
out,  the  results  will  be  sufficiently  plain.     If  you  doubt  it,  reader,  try  i 

This  remark  brings  vividly  before  me  an  incident  in  my  own  early 
life.  One  bright  winter  morning  I  went  by  appointment  to  the  house 
of  a  medical  student^  to  accompany  him  to  the  ice  for  a  day's  skating.  I 
was  a  little  boy  at  the  time ;  my  Mend  was  a  man,  or  nearly  sa  I 
whistled  along  in  the  bright  sunshine,  swinging  my  skates  about,  strik- 
ing fire  from  the  pavement  with  my  heels,  shouting  joyously  ever  and 
anon,  and  mAlring  myself  outrageously  noisy — as  boys  delight  to  do,  and 
no  blame  to  them  ! 
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Arrived  at  my  Mend's  house,  I  found  several  other  young  medicos 
with  him — each  being  nea/rly  a  man^  To  me  they  viefe  more  than  men 
— ^they  were  heroes  !  These  youths  were  great  smokers.  They  dealt  not 
in  cigars,  except  on  light  and  trivial  occasions,  when  they  dallied  with 
time,  or  happened  to  feel  rather  "  seedy." — Cavendish  and  negro-head 
suited  them  best,  and  all  their  pipes  were  black. 

They  offered  me  a  pipe ;  I  declined  in  an  off-hand  way,  and  said,  "  I'd 
prefer  a  weed."  I  felt  uncommonly  manly  when  I  said  this,  what  I 
looked  is  best  known  to  those  who  saw  me.  A  cigar  was  produced  and 
I  ventured  to  smoke  it  out  When  the  hour  arrived  for  setting  out  on 
the  skating  expedition,  to  which  I  had  looked  forward  with  inexpressible 
delight,  I  begged  for  a  glass  of  water ;  then  I  seized  my  skates  and 
cried,  "Now,  then,  let's  away ! "  at  the  same  time  smiling  languidly ;  then 
one  of  the  medicos  observed  that  '<  The  little  fellow  seemed  whitish  about 
the  gills ; "  then  I  suddenly  lay  flat  down  on  the  floor !  and  then — ^but 
why  finish  the  horrible  picture  1  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  lay  on  that 
floor  the  whole  of  that  lovely  winter  day  and  groaned  ! 

I  had  taken  as  much  as  I  dared  of  a  poisonous  substance,  but  youth 
and  health  soon  restored  me.  By  continuing  daily  to  repeat  this  dose 
in  smaller  quantities  I  might  easily  have  come  to  blacken  pipes  and 
affect  cavendish  as  bravely  as  did  these  medicos ;  but  I  am  thankful  to 
say  I  was  preserved  from  this  unmanly  and  insane  course. 

Besides  exhausting  the  saliva — ^which  is  absolutely  needful  to  healthy 
digestion, — smoking  blackens  the  teeth  and  taints  the  breath.  Now, 
consider  this.  Bad  digestion  is  an  evil  with  which  boys  are,  happily, 
not  much  acquainted.  As  a  general  rule  boys  can  devour  almost  any 
eatable  with  impunity.  Why  so  ?  Just  because  they  are  sent  into  the 
world  in  a  healthy  state,  and  it  takes  many  years  to  destroy  the  internal 
machinery  of  the  human  species.  But  when  boys  become  mei^  they  very 
soon  come  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  dyspepsia ;  and,  if  they 
happen  to  lead  sedentary  lives,  they  too  often  become  martjrrs  to  indi- 
gestion. Has  smoking  nothing  to  do  with  tins )  "  No,"  replies  the  man 
who  is  resolved  to  smoke,  "  it  is  the  sedentary  life  I  lead  that  does  it — 
not  smoking." 

Thus,  youthful  reader,  does  full-grown  man  deceive  himself;  but  you, 
being  as  yet  unprejudiced,  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  removal  of  that 
which  is  necessary  to  digestion  (namely,  saliva),  must  of  necessity  hurt 
digestion ;  or  *  (supposing  that  you  don't  spit),  the  injecting  of  a 
poisonous  substance  into  the  healthy  system  must  needs  do  it  harm. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  smoking  is  hurtful — slightly  so,  if 
taken  in  moderation ;  severely  so,  if  indulged  to  excess.     In  regard 
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to   the    teeth  and  the  breath,  I  leave  inquiring  minds  to  judge  for 
themselves.         *  • 

We  have  been  created  with  a  certain  number  of  cravings  which  our 
Creator  meant  us  to  gratify,  in  order  that  we  might  live  vigorously, 
fulfil  our  duty  on  earth,  and  be  happy.  These  cravings — hunger,  thirst, 
&c. — ^are  felt  by  all ;  no  one  needs  to  cucquire  them.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  man  learning  to  eat  or  to  drink?  Qod  has  not  left  these  matters  in 
our  hands.  Our  appetites  are  parts  of  our  being.  They  return  regularly, 
they  demand  satisfaction,  and  they  get  it — at  least  they  ought  to  get  it. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  craving  for  tobacco-smoke  1  It  does  not 
come  naturally;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  universally  repulsive  that  there 
is  not  a  man,  living  or  dead,  I  venture  to  say,  who  liked  it  when  he  first 
began.  Nature  clearly  points  out  to  man  what  he  ought  to  eat  and 
drink,  by  giving  him  a  positive  relish  for  what  is  good  for  him,  and  a 
positive  distaste  for  what  is  bad.  The  mere  fact  that  you  do  not  Uke  a 
thing  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  you  should  not  use  it. 

Of  course,  I  assume  that  I  address  a  really  healthy  individual.  There 
are  those  who  have  so  abused  their  appetites  as  to  have  damaged  their 
health  and  vitiated  their  tastes.  Yonder  pallid  young  lady  driving 
round  Hyde  Park  in  her  carriage  (though  she  would  be  much  wiser  if 
she  were  to  run  round  it  on  her  legs),  does  not  deserve  to  be  called 
healthy,  even  although  she  can  eat  a  heavy  dinner  at  eight  o'clock  and 
dance  till  four  in  the  morning.  I  do  not  say  that  her  liking  for  the 
abominable  mixtures  of  the  pastry-cook  is  an  evidence  that  they  are 
good  for  her,  any  more  than  I  assert  that  her  dislike  to  a  plain  breakfast 
at  a  reasonable  hour  in  the  morning  is  indicative  of  its  badness  for  her. 

We  are  told  that  man  "  was  made  upright,"  but  that  he  has  "  found 
out  many  inventions."  Assuredly,  of  all  the  absurd  inventions  he  has 
discovered,  the  most^outrageous  is  that  of  drawing  tobacco-smoke  into 
the  mouth  and  puffing  it  out  again  !  What  would  Adam  and  Eve  have 
said  if  they  had  been  told  that  the  greater  part  of  their  posterity  would, 
in  future  years,  light  little  blast-furnaces  in  front  of  their  noses,  and 
convert  their  mouths  into  chimneys  %  An  acquired  taste  is  an  unnatural 
taste,  and,  therefore,  a  wrong  one.  This  applies  to  our  taste  for  mudi 
that  we  eat  and  drink  as  well  as  to  smoke. 

If  tobacco  ended  only  in  smoke  it  might  not  be  worth  while  to  raise 
such  an  outcry  against  it  But  this  is  not  its  termination.  Its  legitimate 
end  is  slaveiy.  I  know  men, — ^good,  sensible,  upright  men, — ^who 
positively  cannot  get  along  without  their  pipes.  They  are  constantly 
struggling  with  the  tyrant  on  whom  tltey  have  set  *their  affections,  but 
they  have  hugged  him  so  long  that  ^they  cannot  now  do  without  him. 
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They  feel  and  know  that  they  are  getting  damaged.  They  suffer  a  good 
deal,  and,  occasionally,  they  smash  their  pipes  and  "  give  up  smoking. " 
But  it  never  lasts  long.  Sooner  or  later  they  come  back  to  it.  They 
are  nnable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  take  '*' just  a  whiff  or  two/'  and 
although  they  usually  speak  in  a  semi-jesting  tone  of  their  **  weakness,*' 
they  are  as  literally  enslaved  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  New  Orleans 
with  black  skins  and  thick  lips ; — with  this  difference,  however,  that 
instead  of  being  bom  to  slavery  they  have  deliberately  sold  themselves 
to  it ;  and  whereas  the  American  slave-owner  is  sometimes  a  kind  master, 
the  pipe  never  is,  for  the  more  he  is  indulged  the  more  does  he  tyrannise. 
Illogical  people  are  always  ready  to  render  confusion  woi*se  confounded 
by  their  irrelevant  observations.  One  of  the  most  manly  mental  exercises 
in  which  boys  can  engage  is  the  training  of  their  minds  to  the  habit  of 
correct  reasoning,  so  that  they  may  detect  at  a  glance  the  sophistiies  of 
such  persons  and  expose  them  to  deserved  ndicule.  Among  the  many 
stupid  objections  that  will  infallibly  meet  the  man  who  condemns 
smoking  is  the  following : — 

"  Was  not  tobacco  given  to  us  ?  Why  was  it  given  to  us  if  we  were 
not  intended  to  use  it  9  "  This  remark  is  unwortliy  of  a  reply — yet  I 
condescend  on  one.  Was  not  hemlock  given  to  us  1  was  not  deadly 
nightshade — strychnine — opium  l  Why  should  not  I  smoke  all  or  any 
of  these  1  Perhaps  some  of  them  cannot  be  smoked — but  the  last  can, 
yet  not  one  in  ten  thousand  Englishmen  would  advise  me  to  smoke 
opium,  simply  because  it  has  been  **  given  to  us." 

I  will  not  insult  the  reader's  intelligence  by  saying  more  on  this 
point ;  neither  will  I  weary  him  with  further  argument  to  prove  that 
smoking  is  essentially  a  bad  and  dirty  habit.  Let  me  just,  in  conclusion, 
recapitulate  the  objections  to  the  practice : — 

1st — It  is  unmanly  ; 

2nd. — It  is  hurtful  to  the  hcaltli ; 

3rd.— It  is  filthy  ; 

4th. — It  is  unnatural ; 

5th. — It  is  idiotical ;  and, 

6th. — It  is  enslaving. 
Therefore  I  would  once  again  strongly  (though  still  in  a  suggestive 
and  extremely  humble  way)  urge  and  advise  boys  who  smoke  to  [K>nder 
what  I  have  said  ;  and,  if  they  see  truth  in  it,  to  put  their  pipes  out. 
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NO  better  plea  for  the  gross  partiality  with  which  historians  have 
treated  the  character  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  can  be  found,  than 
the  words  of  the  poet,  '<  All  orators  are  duXnb  when  beauty  pleadeth." 

Had  la  belle  Stuart  been  a  plain-looking  woman,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  little  sympathy  would  have  been  wasted  on  her ;  but  as  she 
hss  been  handed  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  loveliest  women  of  her  day, 
while  her  judge,  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  condemned  her  to  death,  is 
generally  known  as  an  ugly,  affected,  jealous  creature ;  and  as  this  last 
characteristic  is  oflen  paraded  as  being  one  of  the  causes  which  induced 
her  to  sign  Mary's  death-warrant,  we  cannot  feel  surprised  at  the  unjust 
sympathy  which  is  bestowed  by  most  people  upon  the  Queen  of  Scotland . 

We  purpose,  therefore,  in  the  present  paper,  to  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  towards  her  cousin,  was  not  so  unjustifi- 
able as  seems  to  be  usually  imagined. 

Mary,  after  passing  most  of  her  childhood  in  France,  married,  when  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  the  eldest  son  of  Henri  IL  Immediately  after  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  December,  1560,  the  queen  returned  to 
Scotland,  where,  at  the  solicitation  of  Elizabeth,  she  married  her  cousin, 
Lord  Damley,  on  the  29th  July,  1565.  From  this  marriage  all  her 
troubles  sprang. 

At  that  time  the  nobles  of  Scotland  were  crafty,  treacherous,  and  reck- 
less men,  whose  lives  were  generally  passed  in  waging  war  against  each 
other,  and  endeavouring,  often  by  cpwaidly  assassination,  to  gratify 
their  passions  of  hatred  against  their  foes. 

Damley  was  a  weak-minded,  dissipated  man,  eager  for  all  the 
power  and  titles  he  could  obtain  from  his  wife  and  queen.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  a  man  like  this  was  sure  to  be  used  as  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  plotting  Scotch  nobles.  By  these  he  was  soon  persuaded 
that  the  queen  did  not  confer  sufficient  honours  upon  him,  and,  as  he 
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in  oonsequence  treated  her  with  coldness,  she  determined  to  be  less  con- 
fiding in  her  acts  and  manner.  This  demeanour  so  enraged  Damley,  that 
he  resoli^ed  to  wreak  his  vengeance  nppn  every  person  whom  he  deemed 
the  cause  of  this  change  in  her  conduct  towards  him. 

Now  it  happened  that  there  was  at  the  court  a  Piedmontese  musician, 
one  David  Rizzio,  who  had  come  to  Scotland  with  an  ambassador  sent 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Mary.  This  Eizzio, 
who  was  a  tolerable  musician,  was  retained  by  Mary  in  her  service  after 
the  departure  of  his  master,  and  soon  after,  she  (being  offended  with 
her  secretary  for  French  despatches),  promoted  Kizzio  to  that  office, 
which  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  approaching  her  person 
and  insinuating  himself  in  her  favour.  Although  a  man  of  little  educa- 
tion, he  was  shrewd  and  ambitious,  and  made  such  good  use  of  the 
&vour  with  which  the  queen  regarded  him,  that  he  soon  became  her 
chief  confidant,  and  was  looked  upon  as  her  chief  minister.  In  this 
position,  the  strolling  player  was  courted  by  all  who  wished  to  obtain 
&vour  from  the  queen,  until  at  last  his  overbearing  demeanour  drew 
down  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland. 

Under  these  circumstances  Damley  was  easily  persuaded  that  Kizzio 
was  the  cause  of  the  change,  as  his  relations  with  the  queen,  and  the 
fiivours  she  showered  upon  him,  were  sufficient  evidence  of  the  influence 
which  this  ugly,  ungainly  foreigner  had  obtained  over  her. 

One  evening,  therefore,  when  the  queen  was  suppingwith  the  Countess 
of  Argyle,  and  had  at  table  Rizzio  and  some  other  servants,  her  husband, 
Damley,  followed  by  the  band  of  conspiring  Scotch  nobles,  rushed  into 
the  room,  and,  dragging  Rimo  into  an  antechamber,  stabbed  him  until 
he  died. 

This  insult  to  the  queen  roused  in  her  the  strongest  feeling  of  revenge, 
and  although  Damley  had  not  taken  any  active  part  in  the  murder  of 
her  favourite,  yet  it  was  on  him  that  she  determined  the  great  weight  of 
her  revenge  should  fall.  To  this  end,  not  content  with  making  him  disown 
all  connection  with  the  assassins,  she  behaved  towards  him  with  con- 
tempt, and  gave  hitn  everywhere  strongest  proofs  of  her  displeasure  and 
antipathy. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio  was  John 
Hepburn,  earl  of  Both  well,  a  man  of  profligate  manners,  who  had 
reduced  himself  almost  to  beggary  by  his  profiise  expenses.  This  man 
soon  obtained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  heartless  Mary,  whose  conduct 
now  reduced  her  husband  to  such  a  state  of  desperation,  that  he  even 
provided  a  vessel  in  order  to  escape  secretly  to  France  or  Spain.  A 
short  time,  however,  before  his  intended  escape,  he  left  the  court  and 
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retired  to  Glafigow,  where  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  of  an  extr&ordi- 
nary  nature,  which  was  generally  ascribed  to  a  dose  of  poison,  said  to 
have  been  administered  by  the  queen. 

Mary,  on  hearing  the  news  of  his  illness,  professed  the  greatest 
distress,  and  journeyed  to  Glasgow  in  order  to  let  her  courtiers  note  the 
affection  she  entertained  for  her  husband.  This  dissimulation  soon  over- 
came any  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  weak-minded  priuce,  who 
unhesitatingly  put  himself  in  her  hands,  and  allowed  her  to  take  liim  to 
Edinburgh,  naturally  expecting  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
the  castle  of  Holyrood.  His  consort,  however,  urging  that  the  con- 
course of  people  about  the  castle  would  disturb  his  rest,  caused  a  solitar}*^ 
house,  known  as  the  Kirk  of  Feld,  to  be  fitted  up  for  him.  Here  they 
lived  in  apparent  comfort  for  a  short  time,  until  on  the  9th  of  Febniary 
tlie  queen  informed  him  that  she  had  promised  to  attend  the  wedding 
of  one  of  her  servants,  and  would  therefore  bo  compelled  to  pass  the 
night  at  Holjrrood.  About  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  Kirk  of 
Feld  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  the  dead  body  of  the  king  was 
found  in  a  neighbouiing  field. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  king  had  l>een  murdered,  nor 
were  there  many  different  opinions  with  regard  to  the  author  of  the  deed. 
The  names  of  Bothwell  and  the  queen  were  bandied  about  as  the  assas- 
sins, and  although  the  former  was  tried  for  the  crime,  yet  the  well- 
known  favour  with  which  the  queen  regarded  him  obtained  him  human 
absolution.  Soon  after,  he  waylaid  the  queen  with  a  body  of  800  horse, 
and  carried  her  to  Dunbar,  with  a  determination  of  forcing  her  to  yield 
to  his  purpose.  Little  force,  however,  was  required,  as  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  queen's  detention  w«^  by  her  own  consent.  Both- 
well  therefore  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  in  May,  1567,  just 
three  months  after  her  late  husband's  death,  Mary  married  the  very  man 
who  had  been  tried  on  the  charge  of  muixlenn^  him,  and  who,  in 
addition  to  this,  had  taken  his  queen  captive  and  forcibly  detained  her 
at  one  of  his  castles.  This  fact  alone  seems  sufficient  to  justify  us  in 
withdrawing  all  sympathy  from  the  queen  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
when  we  consider  what  use  she  made  of  this  gift,  bestoweil  on  her 
by  Heaven.  Now  began  her  troubles.  The  whole  kingdom  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  different  sets  of  plotters.  Bothwell,  hated  by  all  the 
nobles,  was  forced  to  flee  into  Denmark,  whilst  Maiy  was  seized, 
treated  with  indignity,  and  confined  in  Lochleven  Castle  for  eleven 
months. 

It  is  necessaxy  to  state  that  this  course  was  adopted  owing  to  her 
having  promised  to  give  up  Bothwell,  and  then  calling  him  in  a  letter. 
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^<  Her  dear  heart,  whom  she   would  never  foiget  nor  abandon  for 
absence." 

A  fresh  proof  of  her  participation  in  the  murder  was  found  in  the 
shape  of  letters  and  sonnets  which  were  discovered  in  a  casket  left  by 
Bothwell  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  These,  according  to  Keightlejr, 
*^  proved  her  guilt  beyond  contradiction.''  Mary  was  therefore  dethroned, 
compelled  to  sign  her  abdication  and  to  consent  to  the  coronation  of 
her  son,  who  was  crowned  at  Stirling  four  days  after. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  at  this  time, 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  her.  Not  only  did  she  send  a  special 
envoy  to  Scotland  to  exert  himself  in  Maiys  behalf^  but,  after  proposing 
to  the  French  government  to  stop  all  traffic  with  the  rebels,  she  gave  her 
cousin  an  asylum  in  England,  when  escaping  from  Scotland  to  save  her 
life.  Mary,  however,  regarding  herself  as  an  innocent  and  injured 
person,  demanded  aid  from  the  queen  in  order  that  she  might  be  restored 
to  her  authority.  The  English  council,  however,  seeing  the  dangers  likely 
to  arise  frt>m  such  a  course,  and  perceiving  how  much  mischief  might  ensue 
if  she  went  either  to  France  or  Spain,  determined  to  detain  her  in  their 
own  country.  Mary  now  sought  an  interview  with  Elizabeth,  who  very 
properly  informed  her  that,  until  her  share  in  the  murdelr  of  Damley 
was  explained,  she  could  not  admit  her  into  her  presence.  Mary  for  a 
long  time  was  adverse  to  any  inquiry,  but  at  last  consented  that  Eliza- 
beth should  send  for  the  noblemen  of  Scotland;  that  they  might  answer 
before  such  noblemen  of  England,  as  should  be  chosen  by  hsir,  why  they 
had  deposed  their  queen. 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  as  an  additional  proof  of  her  dupKcity,  that 
Mary,  a  bigoted  catholic,  now  professed  a  reverence  for  the  "Rngliali  liturgy, 
attended  protestant  worship,  chose  a  protestant  clerg3rman  for  her 
chaplain,  listened  yrith  pleasure  while  he  explained  the  errors  of  popery, 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that  she  was  almost  desirous  to  become  a 
convert,* 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  undoubted  proof  of  Mary's  jmrtici- 
pation  in  the  murder ;  and  she,  at  whose  instigation  it  was  summoned, 
declined  to  give  any  answer  to  the  accusations  her  foes  brought  against 
her.  Maiy  was  therefore  detained  in  England,  in  spite  of  her  desire  to  go 
Jto  France,  where  she  would  probably  have  been  the  cause  of  as  much 
trouble  as  she  now  was  in  this  country.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  conference 
some  of  the  English  nobles  formed  a  league  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  widower,  actually  desired  to  marry 
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her,  while  she,  it  is  said,  showed  do  disinclination  to  the  proposed  match, 
although  she  had  then  been  married  three  times.  Events  now  followed 
one  upon  the  other.  Small  armies  were  raised  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  people  incited  to  revolt,  in  order  to  aid  the  cause 
of  Mary.  The  only  result  of  these  risings  was  that  their  instigators 
were  forced  either  to  flee  firom  the  country  or  else  lost  their  heads,  whilst 
Mary  was  removed  to  a  stronger  castle.  Elizabeth  by  the  advice  of 
Cecil  now  offered  to  send  the  Queen  of  Sc9ts  back  to  her  own  land, 
but  the  sudden  assassination  of  the  regent  Murray,  Mary's  brother,  put 
an  end  to  her  charitable  design. 

Thus  Maiy  remained  in  prison  imdisturbed,  except  by  the  execution  of 
Norfolk,  whose  love  for  her  cost  him  his  life,  until  the  summer  of  1586, 
when  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  some  priests  at  Rheims^  who,  actuated 
by  a  fanatical  hatred  of  Elizabeth,  thought  that  her  assassination  would 
be  a  meritorious  act  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  One  of  them,  therefore, 
instigated  a  man  named  John  Savage,  and  «ent  him  to  England  with 
powerful  recommendations  to  the  English  catholics.  About  this  time, 
too,  a  priest  named  Ballafd  arrived  in  Paris  and  informed  the  enemies  of 
Elizabeth  that  the  English  catholics  were  ready  to  rise  in  case  of  an 
invasion.  He  was  therefore  sent  back  to  prepare  them  for  the  revolt, 
and  returned  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier.  Soon  he  disclosed  the  plan  to 
Anthony  Babington,  a  young  man  who,  having  been  recommended  to 
Mary  by  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  had  for  some  time  conveyed  letters 
between  them.  Babington  at  once  agreed  to  the  plan,  and  opened 
his  views  to  some  catholic  gentlemen  —  five  of  whom  undertook 
to  kill  Elizabeth — ^who  readily  consented  to  j<Mn  in  with  them.  He 
then  renewed  his  correspondence  with  Maiy;  who  eoBpre$9ed  her  perfect 
approbation  of  the  plan  in  edl  its  parts.  This  plot,  ba  one  can  readily 
imagine,  was  known  to  the  authorities  almost  &om  its  commencement, 
and  the  letters  which  Mary  received  from  the  conspirators  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Walsingbam,  who  communicated  their  contents  to 
the  queen.  The  res^t  was  therefore  an  entire  failure,  and  Ballard, 
Babington,  and  four  others  were  hanged  in  St  Giles's  field.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  conspirators  were  arrested  a  messenger  was  sent  from 
the  Court  to  iliform  Mary  of  the  fact.  When  he  arrived,  ahe  was  on 
her  horse  ready  to  go  hunting,  and  alihough  she  desired  at  once  to  retuni 
to  her  chamber  her  request  was  refused.  Her  cabinets  were  broken  open, 
and  her  correspondence  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  was  dis- 
covered and  seized.  As  there  was  now  abundant  evidenoe  against  her, 
and  9»both  Burleighand  Walsinghamknew  that  while  she  lived  she  would 
never  cease  to  plot  the  ruvi  of  the  queen,  it  was  determined  to  bring  her 
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fco  trial  on  the  late  act,  and  a  commission  of  forty  noblemen,  priyj 
conncillors,  and  jndges  of  both  religions,  was  appointed  to  examine  her. 
On  the  14th  of  October  the  trial  commenced.  It  was  opened  by  Serjeant 
Gktndy,  who  accused  her  of  participation  in  Babington's  conspiracy. 
First,  she  denied  all  knowledge  of  him  or  of  Ballard  ;  next,  when  the 
former's  letters  to  her  were  read  she  defied  her  judges  to  proye  that  she 
had  reoeired  them  ;  when,  however,  parts  of  Babington's  confession  were 
read,  in  which  he  stated  the  substance  of  the  letters  he  had  received 
from  her,  she  said  that,  let  him  have  confessed  what  he  might,  it  was  all 
a  Ke  that  she  had  thus  written  to  him.  Finally,  one  of  her  letters  to 
Babington,  in  which  she  commended  and  approved  of  the  plot,  was  pro- 
duced and  read.  Driven  now  to  her  wits'-end,  she  declared  the  letter  to  be 
a  forgery,  and  hinted  at  Walsingham  as  the  forger ;  he,  however,  defended 
himself  with  dignity,  and  Mary  was  forced  to  apologise.  In  the  after- 
noon a  copy  of  a  letter  to  her  from  Charles  Paget  concerning  an  inva- 
sion of  England  was  read  ;  this  she  did  not  deny.  On  the  next  day  her 
letters  to  Paget  were  read,  in  which  she  recommended  the  invasion  of 
England  and  placing  her  on  the  throne.  On  the  25th,  the  commissioners 
met  again  and  pronounced  her  guilty  of  all  that  had  been  laid  to  her 
charge.  Elizabeth,  however,  sent  to  them,  requesting  them  to  consider 
the  matter  anew  to  tiy  if  some  way  might  not  be  found  for  preserving 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  life,  without  hazarding  her  own  security.  Both 
houses  resolved,  however,  that  there  could  be  found  no  other  sound  and 
assured  means,  and  as  soon  as  the  sentence  was  published,  the  citizens 
illuminated  their  houses,  the  bells  rang  out  joyful  peals,  and  the  same 
manifestations  of  the  popular  feeling  were  made  all  over  the  kingdom. 
We  need  dwell  no  longer  on  the  events  of  this  misguided  woman's  life,  who 
in  her  own  letters  showed  that  she  quite  expected  to  die.  After  a  great 
deal  of  useless  delay,  caused  by  Elizabeth's  unwillingness  to  sign  a  warrant 
so  popular  in  England,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  executed  on  the  18th 
February,  1587,  at  Fothei-ingay  Castle.  "  Such  was  the  end  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary  Stuart.  Hftr  conduct  in  the  closing  scene  of  her  life 
was  calm,  pious,  and  dignified,  yet,  when  we  reflect  on  the  crimes  of, 
which  she  must  have  been  conscious,  we  could  wish  that  she  had  shown 
more  of  the  penitent  and  less  of  the  saint  and  martyr  on  this  occasion."* 
A  calm  perusal  of  the  &cts  of  Maiys  life  cannot  fail  to  make  an  im- 
partial reader  wonder  at  the  sympathy  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
her.  That  she  was  a  participator  in,  if  not  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  death  of  her  husband  Damley,  there  exists  but  little  doubt.     The 
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sudden  chaDge  in  her  conduct  towards  him,  from  contempt  and  abhorrence 
to  outbursts  of  love,  was  too  wonderful  to  be  real.  It  was  rather  the  act 
of  the  sjren  luring  her  dupe  to  destruction.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  she 
not  only  allowed  her  subject  Bothwell  to  take  her  prisoner,  but  even  in 
public  applauded  him  for  the  deed,  is  suj£cient  in  itself  to  destroy  any 
admiration  one  may  feel  for  her  on  account  of  her  beauty.  What  can  we 
say,  however,  when  we  reflect  that,  after  allowing  herself  to  be  detained 
as  a  prisoner  in  his  castle  for  more  than  a  week,  she  actually  married  the 
man  who  had  been  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  own  husband,  in  less  than 
three  months  after  the  perpetration  of  the  deed,  and  who  was  compelled  to 
obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife  in  order  to  consummate  the  union  ?  Should 
we  in  the  present  centuiy  feel  any  compassion  for  a  woman  who,  in  order  to 
gratify  her  luatftd  love  for  a  man  already  mairied,  actuaUy  murden,  her 
husband,  and  then,  although  her  paramour  is  tried  for  the  crime,  weds 
him  before  the  murdered  man  has  been  in  his  grave  three  months  ?  And 
when  the  woman  who  has  done  this  is  a  queen,  do  we  not  despise  her, 
and  consider  that  for  these  crimes  she  has  forfeited  the  respect  that 
should  be  paid  to  her  beauty  and  talents,  and  think  that  for  such  acts 
alone  she  deserved  death  ?  When  we  also  add  that,  in  return  for  Eliza- 
beth's kindness  in  giving  her  an  asylum  in  this  coimtry,  Maiy  encouraged 
plotters,  aided  in  conspiracies,  and  brought  a  duke  to  the  scaffold,  surely 
we  may  think  that  Elizabeth,  or  rather  the  commission  appointed  to  tiy 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  was  quite  justified  in  depriving  her  of  life. 

In  order  (if  it  be  possible)  to  strengthen  our  case,  we  quote  the 
following  authorities  on  the  part  that  Mary  played  in  the  death  of 
Damley:  — 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1567,  Bothwell  and  Lethington  went  to 
Morton's  residence  at  Whittingham,  and  Bothwell  proposed  the  murder 
of  the  king  (Damley)  to  him,  saying,  "  it  was  the  queen's  mind  that  he 
should  be  taken  away.** — KeighUey^  vol.  iL  p.  176. 

From  the  time  of  Rizzio's  murder  up  to  the  present  date  the  queen 
had  shown  no  affection  for  her  husband^  and  on  the  2(>th  she  wrote  to 
her  ambassador  at  Paris,  complaining  of  him  and  his  father.  The  next 
day  she  set  out  for  Glasgow.  While  there  she  feigned  the  utmost  fond- 
ness for  the  king,  yet  her  letters  at  the  same  time  to  Bothwell  display 
the  most  ardent  love  for  that  nobleman.  Her  object  was  to  get  her 
husband  into  her  power ;  in  this  she  succeeded. — Ibid 

^*  Voices  were,  however,  heard  in  the  street  during  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  proclaiming  Bothwell  and  even  Mary  hereelf  to  be  murderers 
of  the  king."— Acfiitf,  voL  xv.  p.  82. 

On  the  24th  February,  1567,  Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Queen  Mary  : 
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<*So  horrified  at  the  terrible  murder  of  her  husband  that  she  has  scarcely 
spirit  to  write.  However  much  her  disposition  constrains  her  to  con- 
dolence, she  must  speak  plainly  ;  not  to  seek  only  to  please  her  ears,  but 
to  try  and  preserve  her  honour.  People  say  she  vnU  not  care  to  Umch 
the  murderers^  <u  if  they  had  commiUed  their  deed  knowing  their  safety" 
— Calendar  of  State  Papers  (ScotiOBh  Series),  vol.  i. 

In  writing  of  the  murder,  Sharon  Turner,  in  vol.  xiL  page  105,  of  his 
History,  says  : — "  The  immediate  impression  at  Paris,  even  among  the 
queen's  friends  there,  who  were  more  likely  to  have  earlier  and  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  the  English  statesman,  was 
strongly  unfavourable  to  her.'' 

From  Oldmixon^s  History  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Mizabeth,  362. 

Buchanan  writes :  '^  Tho*  all  other  things  were  wanting  what 
followed  the  Murder  plainly  declare  the  Doer,  namely,  that  at  the 
slaughter  of  her  husband  she  sorrow*d  not,  but  rested  quietly  as  after 
a  gay  Enterprise  well  achieved  ;  she  murmur'd  not,-  but  in  a  manner 
openly  joy'd.  She  could  bear  not  only  to  look  on  his  dead  Body,  but 
also  greedily  beheld  it." 

Of  this  foul  murder,  the  general  opinion  accused  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
and  the  drcnmstances  above  related  could  not  £ul  to  throw  suspicion  on 
the  queen  also  as  an  accessory. — Eost^s  Biographical  Dictionary^  vol.  x. 

Ce  changement  de  langage  et  de  conduite  6tait  bien  extraordinaire  de 
la  part  de  Marie.  Avait  elle  pass6  d'une  mani^e  subite  et  sincere  de 
Taversion  pour  son  man  h  une  tendre  soUicitude  pour  lui,  du  d6goiit  au 
rapprochement?  II  est  impossible  de  le  croire,  lorsqu'on  voit  que  la 
mort  de  Damley,  violemment  survenue  quelques  jours  apr^,  ne  lui 
causa  aucun  chagrin,  ne  lui  laissa  aucun  regret,  ne  lui  inspira  aucun 
sentiment  de  vengeance,  ne  lui  fit  prendre  aucune  mesure  de  justice; 
lorsqu'on  sait  qu'k  I'instant  mSme  od  elle  sembkit  se  reconcilier  avec 
lui,  son  intimity  criminelle  coatinuait  avec  Bothwell,  et  qu'elle  devint 
peu  de  temps  aprds  la  femme  de  cet  audacieux  meurtrier  de  son  marL 
Mais  alors,  comment  expliquer  cette  reconciliation  ?  Faut-il  croire 
qu'aveugl6e  par  la  passion,  soumise  aux  volont6s  f^roces  et  ambitieuses 
de  son  amant,  Marie  Stuart  alia  surprendre  ^  Glasgou  la  confiance  de 
Damley  par  des  marques  dun  hypocrite  int^r^t,  afin  de  le  ramener  k 
Sdimbourg,  et  de  Ty  mettre  sous  la  main  de  ses  ennemis  ?  Une  telle 
perfidie  ne  semble  pas  croyable,  et  cependant  lea  apparences  morales  et 
lea  temoignages  ecrits  s'elh>ent  d  la  fois  contre  Marie  Stuart  avec  une 
force  aeeablante, — Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart,  par  M,  Mignet,  vol.  L  p.  287. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  NELSON, 

BY   JOHN   RODNEY. 


LORD  NELSON  has  always  been  my  greatest  hero.  It  may  be 
merely  because,  fifty>nine  years  ago,  in  his  last  and  my  first  oroise, 
I  sailed  under  him  ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  it  is  because  nobocfy  eTer 
saw  him  without  revering  him,  or  knew  him  without  loving  him.  I 
know  that  he  had  &ults ;  but  I  never  think  of  them,  not  out  of  one- 
sidedness,  but  because  I  never  saw  him  commit  one.  I  know  nothing  of 
what  he  was  ashore ;  I  only  saw  him  afloat  Landsmen  may  dissect  and 
pull  his  character  to  pieces,  but  seamen  will  ever  adore  his  memory, 
for  in  all  things  he  proved  himself  the  greatest  sailor  that  ever 
breathed. 

From  my  earliest  childhood  I  was  destined  for  the  navy.  My  &ther, 
a  Portsmouth  clergyman,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  service,  resolved 
to  dedicate  me,  his  only  son,  to  it.  Fortunately,  my  own  inclination 
completely  coincided  with  his  wishes.  My  earliest  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions were  of  the  sea,  and,  as  was  very  natural,  our  great  seaman.  Lord 
Nelson,  was  the  constant  hero  of  them  ;  for,  almost  weekly,  news  was 
brought  of  some  action  fought  and  gained  by  him.  Once,  in  1798,  I 
remember  perfectly  (though  I  was  but  six  years  old  at  the  time)  the 
account  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile  being  announced  at  Portsmouth. 
The  whole  town  was  illuminated,  and  the  hero's  praise  was  the  theme  of 
«very  tongue.  Then  my  &ther  patted  my  head,  and  told  me  that  I 
should  be  one  day  thus  honoured.  Oh  !  how  I  longed,  baby  as  I  was, 
to  go  to  sea  at  once ;  but  my  &ther  had  fixed  on  fifteen  as  ihe  best  age 
for  entering  the  navy,  and  I  knew  that  no  entreaties  of  mine  could 
move  him  to  let  me  go  sooner  ;  so  I  made  the  best  of  it  that  I  could, 
and  passed  all  my  leisure  hours  chatting  with  the  sailors  about^  or  sail- 
ing with  the  fishermen  in,  their  boats. 

It  was  early  in  September,  1805,  that,  according  to  my  usual  custom, 
I  was  sauntering  on  the  sally-port  beach,  either  peering  through  my 
spyglass  (the  pride  of  my  heart)  at  the  splendid  fleet,  anchored  at  Spit- 
head,  destined  to  gain  the  most  glorious  naval  victory  recorded  in 
history,  or  chatting  with  Ned  CoUingwood,  a  midshipman  of  the  flag- 
ship, the  Victory^  who  was  waiting  with  his  boat,  when  suddenly  eveiy 
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seaman  jumped  to  his  feet  and  took  off  his  hat.  I  turned  round  to 
seek  the  cause  of  this  demonstration,  and  I  saw  a  small,  spare  man,  in 
sn  Admiral's  uniform,  approaching  mth  a  quick,  nervous  step.  His 
right  sleeve  was  pinned  to  his  breast,  which  was  oompletel j  covered 
with  orders  and  medals.  He  looked  marveUously  young,  in  my  eyes, 
to  be  an  Admiral,  and  his  whole  figure  betokened  energy  rather  than 
strength  ;  but  there  was  something  so  commanding  in  his  whole  aspect 
as  he  raised  his  finger  to  his  hat  in  return  for  the  salute,  that  I  instinct- 
ively uncovered  my  head  as  he  passed.  He  remarked  this  involuntary 
and  uncalled-for  mark  of  respect,  and,  turning  towards  me  with  a  quick 
movement,  he  looked  at  me  keenly  with  his  piercing  eye — ^for  he  had 
but  one. 

''  What  is  your  name  ?  "  he  asked. 

'^  John  Bodney,  sir,"  I  replied,  sinkiug  my  eyes  beneath  his  gasEe. 
*'  Ah  ! "  he  continued,  *'  a  namesake  of  our  greatest  sailor."     (I  have 
often  wondered  since  how  he  had  the  fiuse  to  say  that)  "  Would  you  like 
to  go  to  sea  %  " 

''  I  am  going,  sir,''  I  replied,  <^  as  soon  as  I  am  fifbeen.'' 
"  But  why  are  you  not  already  afloat  ?  "  the  Admiral  exclaimed  im< 
petuously.    "  You  should  be,  you  are  big  enough,  and  the  war  will  be 
over  before  you  make  up  your  mind  to  leave  the  shore." 
**  My  fitther'will  not  let  me,  sir,"  I  muttered,  piteously. 
He  made  an  impatient  gesture,    and   taking  a  note-book  ficom  his 
pocket  he  wrote  a  few  words  in  it,  tore  out  the  leaf^  and  gave  it  to  me 
as  he  stepped  into  the  boal 

"Give  this  to  your  father,  youngster,'*  said  he.     "Shove  off,  men  I  " 
And  he  quickly  left  the  shore. 
I  stood  bewildered. 

'<  Who  is  he  ? "  I  asked  of  an  old  boatman  who  had  seen  what  had 
passed. 

"  Who  he  he  9"  retried  the  man,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  "  Who 
be  ^  /  I  thought  as  how  all  the  world  knowed  ^uU  ;  why  he  be  the 
great  Lord  Nelson  ! " 

"  Lord  Nelson,"  I  muttered  all  the  way  home — *^  Lord  Nelson,  the 
hero  of  my  boyhood,  seen  at  last,  and  spoken  to  by  him  also  I  " 

I  never  read  the  note  of  which  I  was  the  bearer.  It  was  short,  I 
know,  and  certainly  sweet  to  me  ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  it,  my 
father  took  me  to  the  naval  outfitter,  ordered  a  midshipman's  uniform 
for  me,  and  then  informed  me  that  I  was  to  sail  with  the  VicUyry 
in  a  day  or  two.  Of  course  that  nuigical  letter  was  the  sole  cause  of 
this  change  in  my  drcumstances. 
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Two  days  later,  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast  between  my  feither  and 
mother  in  the  full  pride  of  dirk,  cocked-bat,  and  anchor-buttons. 

'^  Well,  Jack,"  said  my  father,  as  soon  as  we  had  finished,  ''  what  do 
you  say  to  going  on  board  T' 

^'  The  very  thing,  father  f '  I  replied,  jumping  up.  ''  I  shall  see  you  aU 
again  before  sailing."  And  I  jammed  my  hat  firmly  on  my  head,  and 
stepped  into  the  street. 

I  was' walking  jauntily  along  High  Street,  when  I  saw  a  naval  officer 
approaching,  whom,  to  my  great  joy,  I  soon  peroeived  to  be  Lord  Nelson. 
I  was  preparing  to  make  him  a  dignified  naval  salute,  but  he  stopped. 

"  Have  you  been  on  board  yet,  youngster ) "  he  asked  ;  for  he  recog- 
nised me. 

"  Not  yet,  my  Lord,"  I  replied,  bashfully ;  "  but  I  was  just  going." 

''  Then  come  with  me.  I  'U  take  you  in  my  barge,"  continued  the 
great  man,  turning  into  a  by-way,  in  order  to  avoid  the  crowd  which 
always  gathered  round  him  wherever  he  was  recognised. 

It  seemed  so  strange  to  me  to  have  my  many  day-dreams  at  last 
fulfilled.     To  be  a  sailor,  and  a  sailor  following  every  sailor's  hero  ! 

I  remember  that  my  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds  when  the  people 
^ddenly  discovered  who  he  w»s  notwiihslandiBg  hk  efforte  to  JeZn 
unknown.  The  news  that  he  was  there  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  men, 
women,  and  children  thronged  round  him  from  aU  quarters  of  the  town, 
like  vultures  round  a  carcase,  cheering  him  and  lauding  him,  some  even 
falling  on  their  knees  and  blessing  him  as  he  passed.  And  when  i 
stepped  forward  to  push  them  aside,  to  make  way  for  him,  he  ordered 
me  rather  sharply  back.  I  remember  feeling  then  that  I  could  have 
died  for  him  a  thousand  deaths. 

The  fleet  sailed  early  on  the  following  day,  the  14th.  My  life  on  board 
the  Victory  was  that  of  any  squeaker  just  torn  from  his  home  and 
knowing  no  more  about  the  sea  than  the  dirk  at  his  side  does.  Of 
course'^many  little  evenis,  extraordinary  to  me,  occurred  ;  but  as  I  am 
not  relating  my  own  life,  but  that  of  Lord  Nelson,  I  shaU  pass  them 
over  in  silence.  One  or  two,  however,  I  cannot  help  recording,  as  they 
show  the  variety  of  ways  by  which  the  great  Admiral  endeared  himself 
to  those  under  him. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  new-fledged  sailors,  I  was  rather  frightened 
at  the  idea  of  first  going  aloft  Lord  Nelson  observed  it  (and  what  did 
he  not  observe  ?). 

'*  What !  are  you  afraid  to  go  aloft?  "  he  said,  in  a  kind  voioe. 

<<  Rather,  my  Lord,"  I  rq)lied,  touching  my  hat,  and  squinting  timidly 
up  the  mast. 
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"  Welly  Mr.  Rodney,"  he  contmued,  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm, ''  I 
am  going  a  race  to  the  mast-head,  and  beg  that  I  may  meet  you 
there!" 

What  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not  ref  ume  ;  so  I  went  to  the  starboard 
main-rigging,  and  scrambled  up  as  best  I  could,  grazing  my  shins  most 
cruelly  against  the  ratlina 

"Admirably  done,  youngster ! "  said  Lord  Nelson,  when  I  joined  him 
in  the  top,  where  he  had  been  waiting  nearly  five  minutes.  "  How  much 
is  any  person  to  be  pitied  who  thinks  getting  up  here  either  difficult  or 
dangeroua— eh,  Mr.  Bodney  )  " 

Almost  the  next  time  I  went  aloft,  it  was  not  imder  such  favourable 
auspices.  I  had  neglected  to  obey  some  order  given  me  by  Captain 
Hardy,  and  he  sent  me  there  as  a  punishment.  Some  time  after  the 
Admiral  came  on  deck,  and,  as  was  his  invariable  custom,  glancing 
aloft,  he  saw  me  perched  up  there  like  a  spitted  lark.  He  asked  the 
cause,  and,  hearing  that  I  had  been  there  some  hours,  he  desired  that  I 
might  be  called  down.  He  beckoned  to  me  as  soon  as  I  reached  the 
deck. 

"  There  are  three  things,  youngster,'^  he  said,  with  grave  severity,  as 
I  stepped  up  and  touched  my  hat  to  him,  a  little  frightened,  rather 
sulky,  and  very  cold — '^  there  are  three  things  which  you  are  constantly 
to  bear  in  mind.  Firsts  you  must  always  implicitly  obey  orders,  without 
attempting  to  form  an  opinion  of  your  own  respecting  their  propriety. 
Secondly,  you  must  consider  every  man  your  enemy  who  speaks  ill  of 
your  king  and  country.  Thirdly,  you  must  hate  every  Frenchman  as 
you  do  the  deviL" 

Space  would  fedl  me  were  I  to  recount  all  the  ways  in  which  ''  Nelson 
the  Great,"  "  Nelson  the  Good,"  caused  himself  to  be  beloved  by  his 
crew.  The  task  I  have  imposed  on  myself  is  to  speak  more  immediately 
of  his  public  life,  and,  above  all,  of  his  death. 

We  arrived  at  Cadiz,  where  the  allied  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  had 
retired,  on  the  29th,  Lord  Nelson's  forty-seventh  birthday.  We  re- 
mained cruising  near  Cadiz  for  above  a  fortnight,  hoping  that  the  enemy 
would  come  out  and  give  us  battle ;  but  Yilleneuve,  hearing  that  Lord 
Nelson  commanded  us,  did  not  dare  to  encoimter  him.  Either  one  or 
more  men  were  at  each  mast-head  during  the  whole  day,  watching  for 
the  allied  fleet  At  last^  I  remember,  we  almost  gave  up  all  hope,  and 
prlt  down  every  Frenchman  and  Spaniard  as  an  arrant  coward,  because 
they  would  not  give  us  the  pleasure  of  giving  them  a  good  thrashing. 
At  length,  however,  on  the  19th  of  October,  Ned  Collingwood,  who  was 
signal-midshipman,  reported  that  the  Mara^  which  was  the  ship  nearest 
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the  land,  was  sigDalling  that  the  enemy  was  leaying  the  port  But  it 
was  not  our  Admiral^s  intention  to  fight  where  we  were.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  relative  position  of  the  combatants  decides  a 
battle  at  sea  as  much  as  it  does  on  land ;  so  he  ordered  the  whole  fleet 
to  set  sail  and  bear  to  the  south-east.  The  wind  was  £a.yourable  ;  and, 
in  excellent  order,  we  threaded  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar^  and  oontmued 
to  the  east  till  we  sighted  Cape  Trafalgar,  and  then  we  lay-to  and  waited 
for  the  €nemy.  Slowly  and  stately  did  they  rise  from  the  horizon,  like 
huge  snow-white  seagulls.  The  battle  could  not  begin  at  once,  for,  the 
wind  being  south,  we  could  not  bear  down  on  our  enemies,  any  more 
than  they  could  on  us ;  and  we  lay  lasUy  rocking  from  side  to  side,  the 
huge,  unwieldy  ships  frequently  changing  places,  as  though  too  much 
excited  to  remain  quiet,  while  innumerable  boats  were  passing  to 
and  fro. 

The  2l8t  dawned.  I  was  breakfaating  with  Lord  Nelson ;  for  he 
seemed  to  consider  me,  in  some  degree,  his  charge,  having  been  the  sole 
cause  of  my  being  then  in  the  navy.  Captain  Hardy  and  Mr.  Scott, 
the  Admiral's  secretary,  were  also  of  the  party. 

"  Hardy,"  said  Lord  Nelson,  after  a  very  long  silence,  during  which 
all  our  thoughts  were  fixed  on  one  engrossing  subject — ^the  coming  fight. 
"  Hardy,  I  have  always  felt  that  my  greatest  victoiy  would  be  gained 
on  the  2l8t  of  October.  It  is  an  anniversary  in  my  fiimily ;  for  on  this 
day  my  uncle.  Captain  Suckling,  with  whom  I  first  sailed,  beat  a  French 
squadron  of  seven  sail  with  his  own  and  two  other  8h^)B.  I  pray 
God  that  the  wind  may  change,  and  that  my  prediction  may  be  frd- 
filled." 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  these  words  before  the  second  lieutenant 
entered  the  cabin,  and  reported  that  the  wind  had  veered  towards  the 
east. 

Lord  Nelson  at  once  rose  frt>m  his  seat,  and  retired  into  the  after- 
cabin,  where,  aa  I  afterwards  heard,  he  wrote  the  following  prayer,  so 
literally  granted : — 

''  May  the  great  God  whom  I  worship  grant  to  my  country,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  £un^  in  general,  a  great  and  glorious  victory,  and  may 
no  misconduct  in  anyone  tarnish  it ;  and  may  humanity,  after  victory, 
be  the  predominant  feature  in  the  British  fleet !  For  myself  individu- 
ally, I  commit  my  life  to  Him  that  made  me  ;  and  may  His  blessing 
alight  on  my  endeavours  for  serving  my  country  fidthfully  i  To  BLini  I 
resign  myself,  and  the  just  cause  which  is  intrusted  to  me  to  defend. — 
Amen  !  amen  !  amen !  " 

He  immediately  afterwards  came  on  deck,  and  ordered  the  signal  for 
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Lord  CoUifigwood  and  all  the  detains  to  be  ran  up,  with  whom  he 
retired  to  his  cabin,  there  to  ezplaiii  to  them  the  plan  of  the  battle. 
When  most  of  them  had  returned  to  their  ships,  he  gave  the  order  to 
proceed,  having  divided  his  fleet  into  two  lines — ^he  himself,  in  the 
Victory f  leading  the  weather  one,  of  fourteen  sail,  while  Lord  CoUiDg- 
wood,  in  the  Eoyal  Sov«rti§n,  led  the  lee  one,  of  thirteen  sail  Yille* 
neuve,  the  French  Admiral,  had  arranged  his  ships,  thirtj-three  in 
number,  in  a  long  double  column,  and  waited  our  approach  with  stolid 
silenoe.  Li  equal  silence  did  we  press  on,  our  two  long,  serpentine 
lines  seeming  to  be  sailing  a  breathless  race. 

Lord  Nelson  wished  to  lead  the  attack  himself  \  but  he  was  persuaded 
by  those  beneath  him  not  to  run  the  risk  of  the  enem/s  opening  fire  ; 
so  he  ordered  the  Lwiaikam  and  the  Temhravrt  to  pass  ahead ;  but  so 
bent  was  he  on  being  first  that  he  would  not  shorten  sail — indeed,  he 
set  more  canvas,  so  that  the  two  ships,  after  vainlj  endeavouring  to 
obej  his  order,  were  forced  to  fisJl  back  into  their  old  place. 

How  interminably  long  did  the  seven  miles  that  separated  us  from 
the  enemy  seem  to  all  on  board !  Some,  who  had  struck  many  a  hard 
blow  ere  now,  looked  ahead  with  calm  indifference ;  while  others  who, 
like  myself^  had  never  yet  smelt  gunpowder,  felt  a  secret  trepidation  to 
which  they  scorned  to  give  utterance.  I  remember  being  in  despair, 
doubting  all  my  powers  of  fortitude  and  courage,  feeling  almost  afraid, 
when  I  was  completely  reassured  and  emboldened  by  that  which  made 
every  man  present  ten  times  as  brave  as  he  was  before. 

I  was  leaning  against  the  launch,  struggling  with  my  risii:^  fears, 
when  I  saw  Lord  Nelson  beckon  to  Colling  wood,  and  give  him  some 
order.  I  remember  Ned's  look  of  wonder,  almost  of  awe,  as  he  ran 
aft  to  execute  it.  I  remember  it  all — although  one  would  have  thought 
that  what  followed  would  have  swept  such  tiifies  from  one's  memory  ; 
but  it  is  not  so. 

In  one  moment  more  our  Admiral's  dying  injunction  to  his  men, 
''  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  was  tel^p:uphed  through 
the  fleet.  There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  after  this  signal 
was  run  up — a  silence  of  wonder  and  admiration — and  then  the  entire 
crews  of  twentynseven  line-of-battle  ships  burst  out  simultaneously  into 
a  thrilling,  thundering  cheer.  I  shall  ^  never  forget  it  As  for  me, 
what  I  felt  was  beyond  cheering — beyond  all  utterance,  because  of 
the  reaction  it  caused  me  from  my  former  tormenting  fears.  I 
swore  an  inward  vow  that  one  man  at  least  (for  man  I  called  myself) 
should  do  his  duty,  and  all  fear  vanished  in  a  moment^  never  to 
return. 
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"  And,"  said  our  hero,  "  I  thank  God  for  this  great  opportunity  of 
doing  my  duty." 

When  the  last  cheer  had  died  away  in  the  far  distance,  he  called  to 
me  and  told  me  to  stay  near  him,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  carry  his 
various  messages  firom  one  part  of  the  ship  to  another.  I  rejoiced  at 
this,  because  I  felt  that  where  he  was  there  was  honour  to  be  won. 

I  remember  our  Captain,  and  Captain  Blackwood,  of  the  Buryaluft, 
coming  up  to  him  and  imploring  him  to  remove  his  four  orders  from  his 
coat ;  for  they  feared  that  they  would  render  him  such  a  oonspiououfi 
mark  for  the  expert  riflemen  employed  on  board  the  French  ships.  He 
appeared  more  displeased  at  their  request  than  I  ever  saw  him  before. 

"  No !  **  he  exclaimed,  with  asperity.  **  In  honour  I  gained  them,  and 
in  honour  I  will  die  in  them." 

I  remember,  at  the  time,  feeling  that  his  dazzling  courage  would 
render  him  more  conspicuous  than  even  those  brilliant  jewels. 

It  has  often  seemed  astonishing  to  me  how  landsmen  can  describe  a 
naval  battle  so  minutely ;  for,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  all  the 
fleet  is  so  enveloped  in  smoke  that  it  is  iiseless  to  attempt  looking 
beyond  your  own  ship,  or  that  with  which  you  are  engaged.  So  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  give  the  movements  of  the  fleet ;  but  shall  merely  stick 
to  the  old  Victory  and  the  precious  freight  she  bore. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  about  ten  minutes  to  twelve.  The  Royal 
Sovereign  (brave  Collingwood's  ship)  began  the  fight,  cutting  straight 
through  the  enemy's  line,  discharging  her  broadsides  right  and  left., 
and  laying  alongside  of  the  S€mta  Anna,  in  the  middle  of  all  her  friends — 
the  most  daring  feat  recorded  in  naval  history. 

The  Victory  was  not  far  behind  the  Royal  Sovereign,  the  first  man 
killed  on  board  being  Mr.  Scott,  the  Admiral's  secretary.  My  memory 
fails  me  as  to  which  ships  we  engaged  in  particular;  but  I  think  we 
must  have  had  a  try  at  almost  every  one  out  of  the  thirty-three.  A  few 
we  sunk,  some  we  took,  and  a  great  many  we  drove  away.  It  seems  in- 
credible to  me  that  the  whole  time  I  was  on  dec(c  was  but  an  hour  and 
a  quarter.  It  appeared  to  be  almost  days  ;  for,  though  I  never  thought 
about  it,  an  instinct  told  me  that  any  moment  might  be  my  last. 

About  one  o'clock,  while  we  were  grappling  the  Redoutable,  just  as 
Lord  Nelson  was  giving  me  a  message,  a  rifle  bullet  from  the  French 
ship  pierced  my  leg,  and  I  fell  down.  I  felt  an  arm,  gentle  as  a  woman's, 
raise  me — ^it  was  the  Admiral*&  Seeing  this,  I  made  a  powerful  eflbrt, 
and  gained  my  feet. 

''Ah, youngster  !  "  said  he,  with  a  bright  smile,  "  that  shot  was  not 
meant  for  you." 
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I  knew  what  he  meant.  I  was  standing  just  between  him  and  the 
EedoulfM^s  maintop,  whence  the  shot  caihe.  Oh !  how  I  longed,  if  I 
dared,  to  fall  down  at  his  feet  and  implore  him  for  his  own,  his  coun- 
try's, for  our  sake,  to  cover  those  fatal  stars  !  He  looked  so  great  and 
high  just  then,  that  I  am  sure  he  knew  that  in  five  short  minutes  his 
death- wound  would  be  received. 

Mj  momentary  strength  now  left  me,  and  I  sank  down  on  the  blood- 
stained deck.  Lord  Nelson  signed  to  one  of  the  men  to  cany  me 
below. 

It  was  about  eight  minutes  after,  while  Mr.  Beatty,  the  suigeon,  was 
extracting  the  bullet  from  my  leg,  that  I  heard  a  muttering  outside — ^a 
muttering  so  earnest  and  ominous  that  I  heard  it  far  above  the  battle's 
din. 

'^  Give  way,  BiU  !  Easy,  man — ^port  hard — steady — so  !"  And  two  sea- 
men entered  the  cockpit,  carrying  a  body,  of  which  the  upper  part  was 
covered  by  a  handkerchief,  followed  by  the  OaptaiiL 

I  recognised  that  slight  form  at  onoe,  and,  arresting  Mr.  Beatty's 
arm,  I  said  earnestly,  though  hardly  finding  words  for  my  agonizing 
suspicions,  "  There,  sir — ^there ;  go  and  help  him — /«  is  hurt" 

The  doctor,  surprised  at  my  energy,  did  as  I  requested,  and,  stepping 
up  to  the  body,  he  removed  the  handkerchief,  revealing  the  features  of 
Lord  Nelson.  I  started  up  in  horror  at  seeing  my  fears  thus  verified ; 
but  weakness  overcame  me,  and  I  sank  back  on  my  pallet,  whence  I 
watched  him  earnestly.  How  I  longed  to  know  whether  he  was 
mortally  hurt ;  but  I  could  not  hear,  for  the  Captain  and  surgeons  talked 
in  a  low  whisper — but,  from  its  very  lowness,  I  felt  that  all  hope  was 
gon& 

At  last,  he  motioned  Mr.  Beatty  away,  and  the  latter  returned 
to  me. 

'<  Is  he  mortally  wounded,  sir  1 "  I  asked,  imploringly.  "  I'll  not  say 
a  word  of  it  to  anybody.     Will  he  die  1  " 

The  surgeon  nodded  his  head  mournfully.  Then  he  was  going  to  be 
torn  from  us ;  we  were  all  to  be  desolate  orphans — ^fatherless  children ! 
How  could  the  navy  exist  without  the  master-spirit  which  had  formed 
it,  and  made  it  what  it  was  %  I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  that  his 
appearance  created  in  the  crowded  cockpit.  All  feared  to  disturb  him, 
though  none  knew  he  was  dying — ^the  wounded  stifled  their  groans,  and 
the  dying  tried  to  die  noiselessly. 

Even  then,  with  his  backbone  half  sevei'ed,  Lord  Nelson  did  not 
forget  the  battle,  and  he  requested  the  Captain  to  go  and  have  the 
tiller-ropes  repaired,  which  he  alone  out  of  the  sorrowing  group  that 
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bore  him  below  had  perceived  to  be  shot  away.  He  knew  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  him,  so  he*begged  to  be  turned  over  on  his  right  side, 
thus  to  remain  till  he  died.  The  chaplain  was  constantly  with 
him. 

"  Scott,''  said  he  to  him,  "  I  have  not  been  a  great  sinner  %  " 

"  No,  no  ;  never  ! "  burst  fit)m  the  lips  of  a  wounded  seaman,  a  short 
way  off. 

A  gleam  of  pride  shone  on  the  face  of  our  dying  Admiral,  as  he  heard 
these  words. 

Captain  Hardy  soon  afW  returned. 

*'  How  goes  the  fight  9 "  said  Lord  Nelson,  as  though  that  were  the 
only  thing  of  which  he  thought.  "  None  of  our  ships  have  struck,  I 
hope  1 " 

<'  No  fear  of  thcU,^'  replied  the  Captain,  with  a  sailor^s  pride.  ''  Five 
ships  are  now  bearing  down  on  us ;  but  I  have  signalled  to  two  or 
three  of  ours,  and  well  beat  them." 

"  I  wish  now,"  replied  our  chief^  '^  that  I  had  never  left  the  deck  ;  I 
should  then  have  seen  the  end  of  it^  and  it  is  the  same  whether  I  die 
here  or  there.'' 

<'  I  hope,  my  Lord,"  replied  Hardy,  controlling  his  feelings,  '^  that 
Beatty  will  be  able  to  cure  you." 

*'  No,  no  ;  I  am  a  dead  man.  I  know  it ;  and  I  am  in  sudi  pain  that 
I  wotdd  I  were  dead.  But,  still,"  he  added,  **  one  would  like  to  live  a 
little  longer  now  /  " 

Oh  !  what  honours  would  have  awaited  him  in  England !  How 
adored  wotdd  have  been  the  hero  of  such  a  victory !  To  think  that, 
whUe  such  a  triumphant  reception  was  being  prepared  for  him,  he  was 
dying  in  the  midst  of  that  victory  1  Soon  nothing  was  to  remain  of 
that  great  man  but  his'.body  and  his  immortal  fame  ! 

With  a  heart^nigh  bursting,  and  totally  unable  to  smother  his  emo- 
tion, Captain  Hardy  hurried  on  deck.  Soon  after,  Ned  Collingwood 
came  below,  with  a  gash  in  his  arm,  whistling  merrily.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  Admiral  was  there.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of 
deep  sorrow  and  awe  that  passed  over  his  gay,  boyish  fiice,  as  his  eyes 
fell  on  him. 

''  I  say,  Rodney,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  hushed-up  whisper,  as  he  crouched 
near  my  pallet,  *'  is  it  all  up  with  him  )  " 

^'  Tes,"  said  I,  shortly ;  for  I  could  not  bear  to  dwell  on  the 
subject 

"  Oh  !  Jack,"  he  almost  sobbed  out,  *'  what  ahcUl  we  do  without  him  ? 
All  our  naval  glory  will  die  with  him  !  " 
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I  nodded  a  sad  assent. 

**  Rodney/'  he  exclaimed^  with  a  gleam  of  honest  pride,  "  Tve  done 
to-day  what  I  would  have  spent  a  whole  life  of  nusery  to  have  done*— 
IVe  avenged  his  death  !     I  shot  the  man  that  shot  him," 

''  Oollingwood,"  said  I  *^  you  are  the  happiest  fellow  alive.*' 

^'  That 's  just  what  I  think,"  he  replied,  leaving  the  cockpit  to  look 
for  the  doctor  elsewhere. 

I  hardly  like  to  dwell  on  the  last  moments  of  our  cliiel  I  fear  to 
take  away  from  them  the  grand  sublimity  in  which  they  were  wra{^)ed. 
He  did  not«speak  at  all.  He  lay  with  his  hands  clasped,  as  though  in 
prayer,  and  each  time  the  crew  hurrahed,  when  an  enemy  struck  to 
them,  a  gleam  oi  joy  brightened  his  whole  £&ce  till  he  looked  no  longer 
man. 

In  about  an  hour  Captain  Hardy  returned,  and  informed  him  that 
fifteen  of  the  enemy  had  surrendered. 

"Thafs  well,"  he  replied,  "but  I  bargained  for  twenty." 

Before  he  died,  twenty  were  taken,  some  were  sunk,  and  but  two 
escaped  to  tell  the  story. 

<<  Don't  throw  me  overboard,"  he  went  on  ;  "  lay  me  by  my  parents. 
Kias  me.  Hardy." 

The  Captain  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

'^  Now  I  am  satisfied,"  the  Admiral  muttered  "  Goodbye,  Hardy ; 
God  bless  you  ! " 

Hardy  wrung  his  hand  and  left  him.     He  never  saw  him  again. 

He  hardly  spoke  any  more ;  but  he  murmured  every  now  and  then, 
"  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty  ! — Thank  God,  I  have  done  my 
duty!" 

A  few  hours  before,  he  thanked  God  for  the  great  opportunity  granted 
him  for  doing  that  duty — and,  now,  that  he  had  done  it.  It  was  a  great 
duty,  nobly  done !  He  died  soon  after,  so  quietly  that  it  was  only  by 
a  suppressed  groan  from  Dr.  Scott,  the  chaplain,  that  I  knew  that  his 
brave  spirit  had  taken  its  flight.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  glory.  It 
seemed  hard  that  he  should  have  been  torn  from  us  in  the  very  height 
of  it.  But  it  was  better.  Had  he  lived  and  failed,  his  former  triumphs 
might  have  been  forgotten ;  while,  as  it  is,  no  one  can  detract  from  his 
fame ;  and  the  names  of  Nelson  and  Tra&lgar  will  be  handed  down 
together  to  posterity,  wrapped  in  cloudless  splendour.  He  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  his  coffin  being  lowered  to  the  grave  by  some 
seamen  out  of  his  own  ship.  Seized  by  a  common  impulse,  they  drew 
from  it  the  union-jack,  and,  tearing  it  into  pieces,  they  put  the  bits 
into  their  shirts  as  a  remembrance  of  him.      The  same  had  been  done 
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by  the  leaden  cofi&n  in  which  his  body  was  brought  to  England.  It  was 
chopped  up  into  the  smallest  bits  possible,  and  distributed  through 
the  fleet  by  the  Victorifa  crew,  under  the  name  of  relics  of  Saint 
Nelson  ! 

A  few  months  ago  I  went  down  to  Portsmouth  on  purpose  to  go  over 
the  Victoryj  now  flag-ship  there.  I  went  straight  to  the  cockpit,  and, 
having  procured  the  key  from  the  flrst  lieutenant^  I  went  in.  How 
long  I  remained  there  I  do  not  know.  I  sat  down  in  the  comer  where, 
flfly-seven  years  ago,  I  lay  wounded  on  a  pallet,  and  the  whole  scene 
flooded  through  my  brain  with  fearful  vividness.  The  dying  hours  of 
our  brave  Admiral — of  him,  every  sailor^s  greatest  hero— now  so  long 
in  heaven  !  And  then  I  thought  how  strange  it  was  that  with  him  died 
our  naval  glory  for  the  time — Trafalgar  being  our  last  victory  during 
that  war.  Then  the  solemn  feeling  came  upon  me  that  in  a  few  short 
years  I  should  meet  him  again.  Meet  him,  the  hero  of  my  whole  life— 
the  beacon  of  my  perilous  course !  Many  events  of  far  more  recent 
date  had  vanished  from  my  memory  ;  but  that  short  month  and  a  half 
with  him  was  indelibly  engraved  on  it.  Our  great  chiefs  death  shone 
out,  bright  as  the  polar  star  on  a  cloudy  night — ^so  brightly  did  it  shine 
that  I  knew  I  must  be  very  near  to  it.  I  remained  on  board  for  many 
hours,  going  over  and  over  the  dear  old  decks .  till  I  got  into  a  happy 
whirl  of  boyish  recollections.  I  took  a  partiog  look  at  the  very  spot 
where  he  fell ;  and  full  of  gentle  thoughts  I  stepped  down  the  accom- 
modation ladder,  repeating  instinctively  the  lines  written  on  him  by  a 
poet  of  his  own  day  : — 

Yet,  yet  awhile  the  natural  tear  may  flow, 
Kor  oold  reflection  ohide  the  chastenixig  woe; 
Awhile,  nDohecked,  the  tide  of  sorrow  swell : — 
Thou  brayest,  gentlest  spirit — ^fiftre  thee  well! 
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Answer  to  No.  IX 
"  That  last  infinnitj  of  noble  uiiud." 
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THE    QUEEN'S    ENGLISH. 


HE  study  of  Ungoage  is  at  tlie  same 
time  one  of  the  moat  instractlve  and 
one  of  the  meet  interestmg  occupaticina 
with  which  we  can  employ  onrHelven. 
And  in  the  present  af^  of  adToneed 
education  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
everybody  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
Dguage,  and  to  read,  speak,  and  write  it 
06  with  the  known  rules  on  the  subject 
rell  taught  a  man  may  be  in  other 
stndv,  yet  onleaa  he  can  speak  oorrectly, 
^er  make  his  way  in  the  world,  since 
king  is,  as  it  were,  the  outward  atteibntfl 
leman,  and  the  one  by  which  his  other 
IB  are  judged. 

refore  evident  ttutt  every  yontli  shoold 
ytiy  gnwE  attention  to  this  branch  of  education  at 
school.  A  sensible  boy,  as  his  knowledge  of  his  own  language  increases, 
is  snre  to  take  pleasure  in  the  study  of  it,  and  will  read  with  interest 
the  many  books  that  have  been  written  upon  tliiB  most  delightful 
subject. 

The  latest  oonbibution  to  that  library  whieh  has  made  the  aaxata  of 
I^tham,  Richardson,  Trench,  uid  others  tiunone,  oomes  to  ask  our 
suffrages  in  the  form  of  a  compoet  little  volume  of  356  pages,  written 
by  Dr.  Alford,  the  popular  Dean  of  Canterbury.*  Although  the  book 
is  written  in  a  desultory,  unconnected  manner,  yet  some  of  the  stray 
notes  it  contains  are  full  of  valuable  information,  and  may  reasonably 
be  looked  upon  as  authorities  on  many  a  keenly-debated  point.  The 
book  may  therefore  be  considered  as  worthy  the  same  place  in  the 
schoolroom  which  that  of  Dean  Trench  holds  in  'the  study.     No  person 

"  "  The  Qoeen's  Bngtlih ;  Stray  Notas  on  Bpeaking  atid  Spelling."    By  Henry 
AUM,  DJ>.,  Deanctf  Csaterbnry.    London:  Btnbui. 
2  F 
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for  an  instant  'vv'oiild  hesitate  to  place  the  latter  upon  a  much  higher 
pinnacle  of  &me  than  the  former,  although,  at  the  same  time,  all  will 
admit  that  Dean  Alford's  labours  in  the  good  cause  ought  to  be,  and 
probably  have  been,  crowned  with  success. 

But  although,  on  the  whole,  we  praise  this  specimen  of  the  Queen's 
English,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  book  is 
written.  The  Dean  is  evidently  not  a  graceful  writer  of  English,  as  he 
is  sure  to  have  put  forth  all  his  strength  in  the  composition  of  a  book 
on  language.  This  strength,  however,  seems  to  consist  in  devising  the 
most  unnatural  manner  of  writing  good  English,  and  in  violating  some 
of  Lord  Karnes's  most  important  rules  with  regard  to  words  expressing 
things  ocHinected  in  thought  being  placed  as  near  together  as  possible. 

''  The  Queen's  English,^'  we  must  state,  professes  to  be  a  reprint  from 
a  widely  circulated  periodical  entitled  "  Qood  Wordi^^'  presented  to  the 
public  in  a  considerably  altered  form. 

This  is  strictly  true,  for,  having  compared  the  reprint  with  the  original 
articles,  we  are  able  to  compliment  the  Dean  on  the  many  judicious 
alterations  he  has  made  :  thanks,  perhaps,  to  the  suggestions  given  by  a 
gentleman  styled  in  a  country  paper  as  "  a  knight^  bearing  on  his  shield 
the  emblem  of  the  lunar  orb,"  and  other  lovers  of  pure  English  who 
have  considered  that  the  reverend  grammarian  has  in  some  way  defiled 
the  pure  well  of  English. 

Sitting  down  with  the  book  and  the  volume  of  "  Grood  Words "  for 
1863  before  us,  we  note  no  great  difference  imtil  we  come  to  the  follow- 
ing expression :  <<  The  Queen  is  of  course  i&o  more  the  proprietor  of  the 
English  language  than  ytm  or  I'* — (see  ''Good  Words"),  but  in  the 
volume  we  have  "  than  any  of  us"  Why  this  change  %  On  page  140  of 
the  book  we  read  :  ''  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  question,  whether 
'than'  does  or  does  not  govern  an  accusative  easel  'than  I:' 'than 
me  : '  which  is  right  %  My  readers  will  probably  answer  without  hesi- 
tation, the  former.  But  is  the  latter  so  certainly  wrong  f  We  asre 
accustomed  to  hear  U  stigmatized  as  being  so;  hut  I  thinky  erroneously. 
Milton  writes,  '  Paradise  Lost,'  ii.  299, — 

^  '  Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived,  than  whom, 

Satan  except,  none  higher  sat.' 

And  thus  every  one  of  us  would  speak  :  '  than  who,'  would  be  in- 
tolerable.    And  this  seems  to  settle  the  question" 

So  the  Dean  thinks.  We,  however,  do  not  Poetry  is  not  often  con- 
sidered a  high  authority  on  matters  of  grammatical  oonstruotiony 
although  the  Dean  seems  to  think  it  shoidd  be,  since  this  is  the  only 
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instanoe  of  'Hhan  *  governing  the  aocnsatiTe  that  he  deigns  to  cite :  be- 
sides,  it  is  evident  that  in  manj  cases,  the  employment  of  the  accusative 
instead  of  the  nominative,  gives  to  the  sentence  another  meaning,  thus  : 

1  He  likes  jon  better  than  me. 

2  He  Hkes  yon  better  than  I. 

Surely  it  is  manifest  to  everybody  that  the  first  form  means  that  he 
Hkes  you  better  than  he  (likes  me),  and  that  the  latter  means,  he  likes 
you  better  than  I  (Hke  you) ;  and  yet  our  Dean  is  an  authoritative 
manner  says,  that  you  may  say  either  "  iJum  /,*'  or  "  them  me^  but  that 
the  former  should  be  used  only  when  solemnity  is  required,  as  ''  My 
Father  is  greater  than  I." 

Is  solemnity  required  -when  mention  is  made  of  the  Queen  in  regard 
to  her  proprietorship  of  the  English  language?  We  trow  not.  Why, 
then,  does  our  Dean  lay  down  a  rule,  and  break  it  on  the  first  page  of 
his  Essays  %  This  reflection  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the 
author,  who  probably  in  his  reprint  weighed  with  care  every  expression 
he  made  use  of  This  at  any  rate  seems  the  only  reason  why  he 
should  alter  "  iham  /"  to  "  any  one  of  us,"  and  thus  screen  himself  under 
an  expression  which  fits  either  rule. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  short  time  and  note  what  some  authorities  write 
about  this  conjunction.  Lowth  is  of  opinion  that  such  forms  as  '<  thou 
art  wiser  than  me ''  are  bad  grammar.  Mr.  K  F.  Graham,  in  his  excel- 
lent book  on  English  Style,  quotes  the  objective  case  afber  'Hhan"  as 
a  downright  grammatical  error,  whilst  our -old  friend  Lindley  Murray 
devotes  a  page  and  a  half  to  the  discussion^of  this  question,  and,  after 
citing  the  lines  of  Milton  just  quoted,  concludes  his  notice  by  saying, 
"  The  phrase  i^mm,  whom^  is,  however,  av<nded  by  the  best  modem 
writers."  The  crowning  point  of  all,  however,  is  the  very  author  whom 
Dean  Alford  quotes  in  support  of  his  theory. 

In  the  1st  book  of  "  ParadiiBe  Lost "  we  read — 

"What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  ahoald  he,  all  bat  less  ihom  he?" 

It  seems  very  probable  that  "  than  whom  "  was  originally  written  in 
error,  and  that  the  employment  of  the  accusative  case  afber  ^'  than " 
arisesy  in  many  instances,  from  the  fsici  that  in  the  pronoun  you  both  it 
and  the  nominative  case  are  the  same. 

Near  the  end.  of  a  paragraph  i|i  the  first  Essay  occurs  the  following 
sentence,  which  is  omitted  in  the  book  : — "And  I  really  don't  wish  to 
be  dull ;  so  please,  dear  reader,  to  try  and  not  think  me  so." 

It  was  wise,  indeed,  on  the  Dean's  part,  to  omit  this  sentence  in  his 

2  F  2    . 
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book,  for  probably  it  contains  the  worst  mistake  he  has  made.  Try  and 
think,  indeed  !  Try  to  think,  we  can  understand.  Fancy  saying  ''  the 
dear  reader  tries  and  thinks  me  so;"  for,  mind,  a  conjunction  is  only  used 
to  connect  words,  and  can  govern  no  case  at  alL  However,  as  the  Dean 
has  not  allowed  this  to  appear  in  his  book,  we  refrain  from  alluding 
farther  to  it. 

As  the  Dean  admits  that  his  notes  are  for  the  most  part  insulated  and 
unconnected,  we  presume  that  we  need  make  no  apology  if  our  critical 
remarks  happen  to  partake  of  the  same  character,  as  the  reader  will 
easily  understand  that  criticism  on  unconnected  topics  must  itself  be 
unconnected  also. 

We  have  been  taught  to  understand  that  the  adjective  *'  universal  ^  is 
an  absolute  term  meaning,  "  comprehending  all  without  exception,"  and 
certainly  not  admitting  of  a  comparative.  This  view  evidently  does  not 
coincide  with  that  of  the  Dean,  for  he  writes,  '^  The  first  remark  that  / 
have  to  make  shaU  be  on  the  trick  now  so  universal  across  the  Atlantic.** 
Now  a  very  excellent  writer,  Mr.  Henry  Breen,  whose  work  on  Modem 
English  Literature  was  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Beview,  tell  us  that  there  are  certain  adjectives  which  do  not  admit  of 
degrees  of  comparison,  such  as  universal,  <&c.,  and  quotes  a  passage  from 
Gibbon,  in  which  that  author  writes  *^  thje  most  universal  excitement,** 
as  an  instance  of  this  inaccuracy. 

In  a  book  treating  of  the  English  language,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  greatest  care  in  the  use  of  expressions ;  therefore  we  ask  why  the 
Dean,  in  speaking  of  the  confusion  of  two  words,  uses  the  expression, 
an  absurd  thing.  The  term  thing  (according  to  Richardson)  is  used  as 
contradistinguished  from  person,  though  sometimes  applied  emphatically 
to  persons;  and  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries  we  read,  "  Things  real  are 
such  as  are  permanent,  as  lands  and  tenements ;  things  person(d  are 
goods,  money,  and  all  other  movables."  Now,  as  confusion  is  a  feeling 
of  the  mind,  a  perplexity,  or  even  a  disorder,  we  cannot  admit  that  it 
can  correctly  be  employed  as  synonymous  with  the  word  "  thing." 

On  page  27,  the  author,  after  telling  us  that  the  term  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  work  on  English  grammar,  says  he  would  say  two  calf's- 
heads,  instead  of  two  cahsett -heads.  Here  we  also  disagree  with  him. 
Suppose  the  Dean — ^in  his  kitchen — ^were  to  see  these  two  heads  lying 
side  by  side  before  they  were  cooked,  would  he  then  call  them  two  eaUfs- 
Jieads  or  two  calves' -heads  ?  Cooked  or  uncooked,  they  would  always 
be  the  heads  of  two  calves,  and  entitled  to  their  proper  designation. 

^'  It  is  true  that,  in  this  particular  case,  on  no  plan  is  the  account  to 
be  given  quite  satisfactory**  (page  31). 
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Tom — ^a  bad  boy— does  not  know  his  leeson.  His  maitter  summons 
bim  to  the  desk,  and  in  a  Yoice  of  thunder  shouts,  "  Tom,  can  you  give 
a  satisfiEiotoiy  account  on  yourself  t "  The  delinquent,  although  a  very 
ignorant  boy,  titters  at  this  specimen  of  bad  grammar. 

Who  does  not  recollect  with  pleasure  those  dear  old  ladies,  Sairah 
Oamp  and  Betsey  Prigt  ^^Whiehj  altering  the  name  to  Sairah  Gamp,  I 
drink,"  said  Mrs.  Prig. 

**  As  I  write  these  lines,  io&»c4  I  do  while  waiting  in  a  refreshment 
room  at  Reading  between  a  Qreat  Western  and  a  South  Eastern  train," 
says  the  Dean.  The  time  when  and  the  place  where  great  men  have 
written  their  books  is  always  interesting  information,  and  we  thank  Dean 
Alford  for  telling  us  where  he  wrote  this  elegant  sentence ;  but  fancy, 
what  a  very  small  refreshment  room  there  must  be  at  Heading,  if  it 
stands  between  two  trains.  May  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  sentence 
would  have  been  improved  if  "  which  I  do,"  and  the  words  from  "  be- 
tween" to  "train,"  had  been  omitted  altogether.  "Which  you  are' 
right,  my  dear,"  says  Mrs.  Harris. 

"  We  still  sometimes,  even  in  good  society,  hear  *  ospital,'  '  erb,'  and 
*nmble*"(page39). 

We  grant  with  pleasure  that  "umble"  sounds  better  with  the  h 
aspirated,  thanks  to  Uriah  Heep  being  the  umblest  person  goidg,  but  we 
certainly  prefer  "  hospital "  and  "  herb  "  with  a  silent  h.  As  this  also 
happens  to  be  the  opinion  of  Walker,  Sheridan,  Perry,  Knowles,  Smart, 
Wright,  Craig,  Surenne,  against  Webster,  Jameson,  and  Alford,  we  do 
not  intend  to  change  our  opinion  on  this  subject 

With  regard  to  the  demonstrative  pronouns, "  tht$  refers  to  the  nearest 
person  or  thing,  and  that  to  the  most  distant,"  says  Murray.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  Dean  Alfoid's  view  of  the  matter. 

After  mentioning  the  name  Sophoenetus  (and  no  other),  he  writes, 
<«  Every  clergyman  is,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar  with  lus  Greek  Testa- 
ment ;  two  minutes'  reference  to  that  will  show  him  how  every  one  of 
these  names  ought  to  be  pronounced." 

Who  is  right  here— Lindlcy  Murray  or  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  f 
Stop !  stop  !  Not  so  fast  In  theory,  the  Dean  agrees  with  our  gram- 
marian ;  for,  eleven  pages  further  on,  he  says  "that"  refers  to  things  not 
present,  nor  under  immediate  consideration ;  or  of  either  of  these,  one 
degree  further  removed  than  the  others  of  which  are  used  "  ^w"  and 
"  tAsM."  He  then  mentions  a  Scottish  friend,  who  always  designates  the 
book  which  he  has  in  hand  as  "  that  hock.'*  Surely  this  Scotchman  and 
the  Dean  belong  to  one  family. 

On  page  62  the  Dean  comes  to  that  which  he  says  must  form  aprifu 
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GipcUjxurt  of  his  little  work.  The  principal  part  means,  we  believe, 
more  than  half  of  anything,  but  aa  in  the  present  work  there  are  evidently 
two  principal  parte  (at  least),  it  appears  that  the  volume  contains  more 
tiian  the  two  halves.  Perhaps  the  Dean  was  waiting  between  two  trains 
in  Ireland  when  he  penned  this  sentence. 

We  ourselves  have  lately  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  compoaitars,  and 
certainly  do  not  feel  inclined  to  endorse  the  Dean's  dictum,  that  notea  of 
admiration  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  page  6y  the  campoiiiars  loithoiU 
mercy.  In  our  case  the  compositors  hava  usually  been  gentle  and  mer- 
ciful, and  have  done  nothing  to  justify  the  title  of  ^*  compositors  without 
mercy.''  Perhaps  this  is  not  exactly  what  the  Dean  intends,  although 
the  arrangement  of  his  sentence  points  to  this  aa  the  most  natural 
meaning.  He  may  mean  that  these  notes  of  admiration  are  scattered 
up  and  down  the  page  loUhout  mercy  by  tite  com/p<mtor8.  At  leaat^  we 
hope  so  ;  for  he  surely  would  nbt  be  so  unjust  as  to  libel  a  class  of  men 
to  whom  he,  at  least,  should  be  grateful 

On  page  105  the  Dean  quietly  tells  us  that  we  have  not  yet  formed 
the  words  aggreae  or  regresa.  Here  we  quite  disagree  with  him.  Web- 
ster gives  both  these  words  as  verbs ;  and  Bichardson,  after  stating  that 
we  get  the  first  verb  through  the  French  aggreeeer,  quotes  the  following 
lines  from  Prior's  Ode  to  Queen  Anne  : — 

"  The  nge  diBpera'd,  the  glorious  pair  adranoe, 
With  miogled  anger  and  ooUeoted  might, 
To  turn  the  war,  and  tell  aggresswg  Franoe 
How  Britain's  sons  and  Britain's  friends  oan  fight." 

With  regard  to  regres8,  its  use  as  a  verb  is  commoner  still ;  for  in  the 
Vulgar  Errors  of  that  writer  of  classic  English,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  we 
read,  "  All  being  forced  unio  fluent  consistencies  naturally  regreaae  into 
their  former  solidities." 

The  Dean  states,  in  a  note,  that  one  of  his  censors  has  found  these 
words  in  '<  Bailey's  Universal  Dictionary,"  published  in  1755.  This, 
however,  he  considers  no  authority,  as  there  may  be  found  thousands  of 
words  in  the  Dictionary  which  are  simply  Latio,  made  English  in  form, 
without  any  mUhority  far  their  use.  The  same  objection,  at  any  nte^ 
cannot  be  made  to  our  quotations. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  gravest  charge  we  have  to  prefer  agaiiuit 
the  Dean — a  chaige  which  we  believe  has  been  reiterated  by  dmoot 
every  critic  who  has  noticed  the  book.  It  is  a  want  of  courtesy,  or 
rather,  a  manifestation  of  rudeness  towards  a  gentleman  who  has  critiaifled 
the  Queen's  English  at  great  length  and  with  much  vigour.  That  his 
criticism  is,  on  the  whole,  sound,  is  evident  from  the  many  laudatory 
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Botioes  he  has  received  in  the  diffareat  aewspapeiSy  some  of  which 
state  that  he  knows  fisir  more  about  the  Queen's  T<lt\gH«h  than  the  Dean 
himselE  In  "  Qood  Words "  the  latter  author  wrote  the  ^^Uowing 
sentence  :-*-'^  Sometimes  the  editors  of  our  papers  faU»  from  their  igno- 
zanoe,  into  absurd  mistakes."  Mr.  Moon  suggested  that  it  was  not  a 
happj  arxangement  of  words  in  which  to  remark  upon  the  "  abeurd 
mistakes  "  of  other  people;  He  then  adds  that  the  words  "  from  their 
Ig^rance  "  should  be  placed  before  "  £eJl,"  so  that  the  sentence  might  be 
read,  *'  Sometimes  the  editors  of  our  papers,  £rom  (or,  in  consequence 
of)  their  ignorance,  fall  into  absurd  mistakes."  This  criticism,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  Dean.  After 
making  a  very  ]ame  excuse  for  his  sentence^  the  Dean  blurts  out : — 

"  Beally,  we  do  not  write  for  idiots ;  and  it  must  require— to  speak 
in  the  genteel  language  which  some  of  mj  correspondents  uphold — a 
moH  abnormal  elongation  of  the  awricular  a^pperidagee  for  a  reader  to 
have  suggested  to  his  mind  a  fall  from  the  sublime  height  of  ignorance 
down  into  the  depth  of  a  mistake." 

Or,  in  other  words,  Mr.  Moon,  to  whose  mind  this  idea  was  suggested, 
is  simply  an  idiot  or  an  ase.  Now,  we  ask  our  readers,  is  this  language 
the  proper  style  in  which  a  controversy  about  the  Queen's  English 
should  be  conducted  by  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  t  Would  Dean 
Trench  or  Dean  Hoare,  or  any  wU-known  writer  on  philology,  have 
called  an  opponent  an  cue  amd  an  idiot  f  We  hope  not.  Besides,  it  is 
evident  to  most  people  that  Mr. Moon's  critidsm,  in  the  main,  was  just; 
and  that  it  was  the  Dean  himself  who  was  wrong.  If,  l^en,  a  man  is 
an  ass  for  holding  correct  views  on  a  certain  point,  what  ought  we  to 
style  him  whose  views  on  this  subject  are  incorrect? 

We  are  glad  to  see,  however,  that  in  one  instance  the  Dean  acknow- 
ledges the  justice  of  the  remarks  of  his  critie.  In  "  Good  Words " 
the  Dean  wrote,  ^'A  man  does  not  lose  his  mother  now  in  the 
pspenk 

Mr.  Moon  suggested  that  he  had  heard  oi  lawyers  being  lost  in  their 
papers,  and  students  being  buried  in  their  books ;  but  that  he  never 
heard  of  a  man  losing  his  mother  in  the  papers.  We  are  glad,  there- 
fore, to  see  that,  in  his  reprinted  work,  Dean  Alford  has  altered 
the  sentence  to  ''In  the  papers,  a  man  does  not  now  lose  his 
mother.'* 

We  shall  shortly  review  Mr.  Moon's  criticism  on  the  Queen's 
Si^ltish,  entitled,  *^The  Dean's  Englifi^,"  and  we  shall  then  make 
farther  allusion  to  this  part  of  the  controversy,  which  certainly  refiects 
litde  credit  upon  the  chief  person  concerned  in  it. 
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Dean  Alford  tells  us,  on  page  134,  that  while  engaged  on  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  he  has  been  in  oontroyeisy  with  8ev6i*al  people 
about  the  expression  which  he  always  uses,  '*  ihe  ihrte  first  OaepeleJ' 

We  presume  that  all  our  readers  will  admit  that  the  late  Archbishop 
Whately  ranks  higher  as  a  philologist  than  Dean  Alford.  We  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  sentence  written  by  the  former  on  page 
497  of  the  volume  of  "  Good  Words  "  for  1862  :— 

«  We  often  hear  of  such  a  one's  ''  two  eldest  **  children,  instead  of  his 
eldest  two;  or  singing  the  ^^/aur first**  verses  of  such  or  such  a  Psalm. 
/  never  covUdfimd  h\iA  tme  first  verse  to  a  PsaHmJ* 

While  speaking  about  points  on  which  the  late  Archbishop  and  Dean 
Alford  disagree,  we  must  refer  to  the  explression  oim  mentioned  on  page 
209.  The  Dean  objects  to  "one"  followed  by  "his"  or  "himself,"  thus : — 


**  In  Buch  a  soeiie  one  might  forget  his  cares. 
And  dream  "MrMeJ^t  in  poef  a  mood,  awayJ 


»» 


This  does  not  seem  to  him  to  be  right.     What  says  the  Archbishop 

"  There  is  an  anomalous  use  of  the  plural  for  the  singular,  which  is 
more  common  among  women  than  among  men.  '  If  any  one  thinks 
so-and-so,  they  are  very  much  mistaken.'  A  man  will  generally  say, 
'he  is  mistaken.'" 

In  alluding  to  the  discourtesy  with  which  the  Dean  has  treated  his 
principal  censor,  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  sneering  manner  in 
which  he  writes  on  page  142.     The  sentence  is  as  follo¥n9 : — 

"  All  my  adverbs  were  (what  I  should  call)  misplaced,  that  I  might 
not  offend  him." 

This  suggests  naturally  that,  in  order  to  suit  the  intellectual  require- 
ments of  Mr.  Moon,  the  Dean  misplaces  all  his  adverbs ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  Mr.  Moon  knows  little  or  nothing  about  English  grammar. 

As  we  shall  have  to  make  some  remarks  about  the  expression  it  is  me, 
and  as  our  space  is  somewhat  limited,  we  intend  to  place  them  in  our 
notice  of  Mr.  Moon's  volume. 

It  is  not  often  in  books  that  we  see  an  author  plainly  contradict  him* 
self  within  the  space  of  sixteen  lines. 

On  page  166,  we  read,  "  I  should  speak  correctly  if  I  said,  '  Dr.  John- 
aonfiew  upon  me ;'  incorrectly,  if  I  said,  '  he^e^^  upon  me.' " 

On  the  next  page  we  read — 

"  And  as  to  my  correspondent's  last  dictum,  that  *he  fell  upon  me,' 
would  be  incorrect ;  let  him  look  at  1  Kings  ii,  25,  34,  46,  in  which 
places  it  is  said  of  Adonijah,  Joab^  and  Shimei,  respectively^  that 
Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  *  fell  lipon  him  that  he  died.' " 
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Now  in  aU  these  aodons  we  have  iiiBtances  of  men  fiiUing  upon  others. 
How  happens  it  that  what  is  right  in  one  case  is  wrong  in  the  other  t " 

The  Dean  says,  on  page  21 6,  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  in- 
oorreetly,  "When  the  band  of  the  French  Guides  were  in  this  country." 
We  certainly  think  that  was  is  the  better  term.  The  bandsmen,  it  must 
l)e  recollected,  are  all  intent  on  the  same  action,  playing  in  harmony  <u 
cne  tnan,  and  should  therefore  be  spoken  of  oolleotiyely  as  one  body. 
People  certainly  say,  ''Is  the  band  ready )"  not  ''Are  the  band  ready)" 

We  now  come  with  much  pleasure  to  the  last  &ult  which  we  have  to 
find  with  Dr.  Alford's  book.     We  have  purposely  deferred  any  mention 
of  this  particular  subject  until  now,  on  the  samye  principle  as  the  school 
boy  who  always  kept  the  best  till  the  last. 

On  page  254  we  read  the  following  excellent  remarks  : — 

"  Avoid,  likewise,  all  elang  words.  There  is  no  greater  nuisance  in 
society  than  a  talker  of  slang.  It  is  only  fit  (when  innocent,  which  it 
seldom  is)  for  raw  schoolboys  and  one-term  freshmen,  to  astonish  their 
sisters  with." 

Of  course,  after  expressing  himflelf  so  strongly  on  this  point,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that,  in  a  work  on  the  Queen's  English,  Dean  Alford 
will  make  use  of  slang  terms.  Let  us  see.  On  page  2,  he  tells  us» 
"  He  bowls  along  it  with  ease  in  a  vehicle,  which  a  few  centuries  ago 
would  have  been  broken  to  pieces  in  a  deep  rut^  or  (would  have)  came  to 
grief  in  a  bottomless  swamp." 

In  the  original  notes  the  words  would  have  were  omitted.  One  of 
his  censors  then  suggested  that  the  sentence  was,  "  or  would  have  been 
come  to  grief."  On  page  123  of  his  book,  the  Dean  defends  his  elliptical 
mode  of  spelling;  but^  on  page  2,  by  altering  it,  he  tacitly  admits  that 
he  is  wrong.  On  page  38  hei  teUs  us  about  some  people  who  had  been 
detained  by  a  tipple.  ' 

On  page  163  we  are  told  that  the  Dean  and  his  family  took  a  trap 
fipom  the  inn. 

And,  on  page  142,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Moon,  "  If  you  see  an  old  partf^ 
in  a  shovel,  that  will  be  me."  Whereas,  on  page  226,  in  sneering  at 
our  journals,  he  says,  a  man  (in  them)  is  a  party.  Now  we  are  per- 
suaded that  no  newspaper  writes  of  a  man  in  such  vulgar  language. 
This  style  seems  to  have  been  left  to  a  Dean,  when  writing  on  oontro* 
venaial  8ubject& 

Although  we  have  passed  somo  severe  strictures  on  the  Dean,  yet  it 
n^ust  not  be  understood  that  we  do  not  think  the  book  deserving  of 
praise.  The  rules  and  reasons  given  for  some  expressions  are  in  many 
respects  admirable.    We  tegset  that  the  length  which  this  article  has 
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reached  prevents  us  quoting  more  tliaa  one  i^ecimen  of  the  Dean's 
powerful  and  logical  manner  of  argument : — 

<'  Let  me  farther  iDiifirtmte  this  tendencj*  of  nations  b^  anotiier  uflBge, 
not  so  nearly  become  idiomatioal,  and  certainly  not  to  be  recommended, 
b^  still  almost  inevitable,  and  sometimeB  found  in  the  talk  of  us  alL 
I  mean  the  expression  '  these '  or  '  tikoee  kind  of  thmgs.*  Of  course 
we  all  see  that  this  ia  incorrect  and  indefensilile.     We  ought  to  say 

*  this  kmd  of  tlwn^Sy  '  ^ioA  kind  of  things,'  Now,  seeing  that  we  all 
know  this,  and  yet  are  all  sometimes  beiTayed  into  the  inaccuracy,  it 
becomes  an  interesting  inquiry,  as  it  was  in  the  other  case^  why  this 
should  be  so.  And  here  again  my  readers  must  excuse  me  if  I  go  to  a 
dead  language  for  my  illustration — not  for  my  rectson  :  the  reason  will  be 
found  in  the  laws  of  thought :  but  it  wiU  be  best  iUustiated  by  citing 
the  usage  of  that  language  in  which,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  laws 
of  thought  have  found  their  ozpression. 

"  In  the  Greek  language,  l^ere  is  an  idiomatic  usage  called  oUraetiotL 
It  may  be  thus  described.  If  an  important  noun  in  a  sentence  ia  in  a  cer- 
tain case,  say  the  genitive  or  dative,  a  relative  pronovn  referring  to  it  is 
put  in  the  same  case,  though  by  the  construotion  of  the  sentoice  it  ought 
to  be  in  another.'     Thus,  if  I  wanted  to  pat  into  Greek  the  sentence, 

*  I  gave  U  to  the  mantohomlsMDj'  the  rdative  pi-ononn  'to&om'  would  not 
be  in  the  accusative  case,  as  it  ought  to  be,  governed  by  the  verb  '  mnt,' 
but  in  the  same  case  as  *  man,*  viz.,  dative,  and  the  sentence  would  be 
roughly  represented,  as  fkr  as  the  mere  form  of  it  is  ooncamed,  by  the 
English  ^  /  gatfe  it  to  the  man  to  whom  I  sam,' 

<'  Now  in  the  inaccurate  way  of  speaking  of  which  I  treat,  it  is  evident 
that  this  same  tendency,  to  draw  the  less  important  word  into  similanty 
to  the  more  important  one,  is  suffered  to  prevail  over  grammatical 
exactness.     We  are  speaking  of  ^things'  in  the  pluraL     Our  pronoun 

*  <Ai9 '  reaUy  has  reference  to  ^kijuif*  not  to  *  things;'  but  the  &otof 
^things*  being  plural,  gives  a  plural  complexion  to  the  whole,  and  wa 
are  tempted  to  put '  this '  into  the  plund.  That  this  is  the  account  to 
be  given  of  the  inaccuracy,  appears  still  more  plainly  from  the  &ct  that 
not  unfrequently  we  find  a  rival  attraction  prevails,  and  the  danse  takes 
a  einguiar  complexion  from  the  other  substantive,  ^kindJ  We  often 
hear  people  say,  *  this  kind  of  thing^* '  that  sort  of  thmg'  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  phrases,  <  this  Ikind  of  things,'  <  that  sort  <f  things^' 
have  a  very  awkward  sound ;  and  this  may  be  one  of  those  cases  where 
ultimately  the  inaccuracy  will  be  adopted  into  the  language.'^ 

We  heartily  recommend  the  book,  shorn  of  its  errors,  to  the  attentioii 
of  all  schoolmasters  and  those  interested  ia  tiie  education  of  vouth. 
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OHAPTEB  IV. 

T  SXJPPOa£  I  need  Iiardlj  saj  that  there  iras  plenty  of  talk  among 
^  the  Brunswickers  about  the  fight  which  was  to  come  off  between 
Daliflon  and  Trevor.  I  don't  believe  that  anything  else  was  talked  of 
fi>r  ten  minutes  togBther,  during  the  whole  of  Friday  and  Saturday — ' 
notwithstanding  that  the  prograanme  of  Monday's  proceedings  had  been 
made  known,  by  authoriiy,  to  the  boys  on  the  evening  of  the  ^Nrmer 
day.  None  of  them  had  any  doubt  but  that  Frank  would  lose  the  day, 
and  probably  be  severely  pxtnished  by  his  antagcmist  besides. 

<<He  hasn't  a  ohance  with  Dalison,''  aaid  Brackl^,  wiio  was  dis- 
euasiiig  the  afiieur  with  Charlie  Bivers  and  Staf^ton  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon  in  a  comer  of  the  playground.  "  He  hasn't  the  ghost  of  a 
ehsnoe,  I  tdQ  you.  Why  I  look  at  that  figM  with  BuUfaoa  He 
was  three  inches  taller  than  Frank,  and  111  be  bound  three  inches 
wider  across  the  shoulders ;  he  was  twice  as  strong  as  Trevor,  and  a 
plucky  fellow  into  the  bargain.  And  yet  you  saw  what  a  milling  he  got 
fraoL  Dalison.  It  is  nonsense,  in  my  opinion,  for  Frank  to  try  to  stand 
up  to  him.  He  had  better  give  in  at  onoe,  that  is  my  opinion^  and  that 
is  what  I  should  advise  him  to  do." 

<'  He  won't  do  that,"  said  Bivers  ;  '^  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  you 
have,  that  he  will  be  tremendously  thrashed ;  but  he'll  go  on  as  long  as 
he  can  stand.  He  is  a  gentleman  bom  and  fared,  and  BuU&ce  was 
mkj  a  snob,  thou|^  I  agree  with  you,  he  was  a  plucky  one^  I  pro^ 
phesy  Trevor  won't  walk  off  the  ground  as  ke  did." 

**  More's  the  pity,"  said  Stapleton ;  "  Frank's  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever 
came  to  Martin's  Green,  in  my  judgment ;  and  if  he  did  want  to  prevent 
that  poor  miserable  little  Sahib  from  being  bullied,  it  was  nothing  but 
kindness.  I  think  it  a  great  shame  of  Daliaon  to  take  it  up  as  he  has 
done.  I  heard  Trevor  tell  Dalison  that  he  did  not  wish  to  ofibnd  him 
in  any  way." 

« It  is  all  that  Joyce's  doing,"  said  Bivers.  *^  He  put  Dalison  up  to 
it,  I  know.  If  the  fight  were  to  be  between  Frank  and  Joyce,  I 
shouldn't  90  muck  caxa" 
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*^  No,"  said  Brackley,  ''  nor  if  it  were  between  Daliaon  and  Joyce;  I 
shouldn't  for  my  part  object  to  see  that." 

''  I  should  think  not^"  observed  Stapleton,  *'  but  we  may  wait  a  long 
time  before  we  shall  see  that»  I  expect.  But  seriously,  don't  you  think 
something  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  fight  from  coming  off  1  I  don't 
mean  by  advising  Frank  to  knock  under.  I  agree  with  Charlie  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  do  that.  But  something  else  might  be 
thought  of." 

"  Would  you  suggest  to  Dalison,  that  he  should  give  up  his  intention 
of  obliging  Sahib  to  take  his  part  in  the  tableau  f "  asked  Bracklej, 
with  a  slight  sarcasm  in  his  tone. 

''That  is  nonsense,"  said  Rivers.  ''Everybody  knows  that  he 
wouldn't  do  that,  unless  it  happened  to  suit  his  own  puipose— no,  not 
to  please  his  own  father  \  And  it  is  plain,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
that  he  has  some  spite  against  Frank,  which  he  wishes  to  gratify.  But 
I  agree  with  Billy,  that  we  might  try  to  do  somethiag.  Do  you  think 
that,  for  instance,  we  could  keep  this  young  chap  Sahib  out  of  the  way  ) 
If  he  wasn't  there  on  Monday  evening,  Dalison  could  not  of  course 
compel  him  to  dress  up  and  all  that ;  and  then  there  would  be  no  pre* 
text  for  interfering  with  Frank. 

"  That  is  not  a  bad  idea,"  said  Brackley,  "  and  I  oonless  it  had  not 
occurred  to  me.  Yes,  if  he  would  ask  leave  to  go  to  bed  immediately 
after  the  boys  returned  from  the  water,  Dalison  could  not  get  hold  of 
him,  until  the  next  day  at  all  events." 

"  The  next  day  would  not  signify,"  said  Stapleton.  "  The  long  room 
JB  open  only  on  Monday  evenings ;  and  on  the  Monday  after  next  they 
wUl  begin  to  get  it  ready  for  the  examination&  So  if  Sahib  could  be 
kept  out  of  the  way  for  that  one  evening,  the  whole  thing  might  blow 
over." 

"  Well,  perhi^  it  mighty"  said  Brackley,  "  at  all  events  it  is  wortii 
trying.  Just  go  and  fetch  young  Johnstone  here,  Bivers,  there's  a  good 
fellow ;  we'll  try  what  we  can  do  with  him." 

Charlie  complied,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour^s  search,  found  the 
boy  in  question  in  a  [comer  of  the  school-room,  sheltered  aa  much  as 
possible  from  general  observation  behind  one  of  the  desks.  He  made 
no  demur  to  accompany  Bivers,  whoy  next  to  Trevor,  was  the  boy  who 
treated  him  with  the  most  kindness. 

"  Well,  Bajah,"  began  Brackley,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  "  So  you 
know,  I  suppose^  that  Trevor  and  Dalison  are  going  to  fight  on  your 
accounts"  « 

Arthur  put  on  his  sullen  face,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  word  "  Bajah;" 
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and  Bivers,  who  saw  that  Bracklej  had  made  a  mistake  in  so  addreBsing 
him,  hastened  to  interpose. 

<<  Trevor  has  been  kind  to  you,  has  he  not,  Arthur  t"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  boj,  his  fietoe  clearing  again,  "  he  has  been  Teiy 
kind  to  me  always." 

"  And  you  would  be  sony  to  see  him  severely  hurt  1" 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  And  you  would  try  to  prevent  it,  if  you  could  1 " 

'^  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean,"  replied  Johniftone^ 

"  Well,  what  we  mean  is  this,"  said  Brackley:  ''  DaUson  intends  to 
make  you  put  on  a  particular  dress,  on  Monday  evening,  and  act  the 
part  of  a  Hindoo  Priest  in  the  UMeau  ;  and  Trevor  has  declared  that 
he  will  interfere  to  prevent  it.  Now,  if  they  do  fight,  Trevor  is  sure  to 
get  much  the  worst  of  it,  and  will  probably  be  very  much  hurt.  We 
want  to  prevent  them  from  fighting,  and  believe,  that  if  you  keep  out 
of  the  way,  there  will  be  no  row." 

*'  If  Dalison  attempts  it,  he  will  get  the  worst  of  it,"  interposed 
Johnstone. 

"  The  worst  of  it  1"  returned  Brackley ;  '^  that  is  nonsense.  He  is 
far  more  than  a  match  for  Trevor." 

"  He  wHl  get  much  the  worst  of  it,"  repeated  Arthur,  with  flashing 
eyea 

''  Why,  what  do  you  mean.  Sahib )" 

"  Never  mind  what  I  mean,"  returned  the  other,  doggedly ;  ''  I  tell 
you  Dalison  and  Joyce  will  get  the  worst  of  it^  if  they  attempt  it." 

"  Well,  but,  Arthur,"  said  Elvers,  "  would  it  not  be  better  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  a  row  altogether?  If  you  will  merely  ask  Mrs.  Brooks- 
bank  leave  to  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  we  come  home  from  the  party 
on  Monday,  there  will  be  no  fuss  at  all.  You  can  say  you  are  tired, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  and  she  will  be  sure  to  let  you.  That  is  all 
we  want  you  to  do." 

"  You  surely  won't  refuse  to  do  that,"  urged  Stapleton,  noticing  that 
the  boy  made  no  reply. 

''  Yes,  I  do,"  returned  Arthur  in  the  same  tone  of  dogged  obstinacy 
he  had  used  before,  "  I  do  refuse.  I  tell  you  Dalison  and  Joyce  will 
repent  it  if  they  persist  in  bullying  me,  or  hurting  Trevor.  I  won't 
shirk  out  of  their  way,  or  ask  Mrs.  Brooksbank  leave  to  go  to  bed. 
Let  them  do  what  they  like,  and  take  Uie  consequences.     I  don't  care." 

"  There^  take  yourself  off,  you  young  wretch,"  exclaimed  Brackley, 
much  disgusted.  ''  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
a  young  Hottentot  like  that';  we  must  give  the  thing  up.     If  Trevor 
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chooses  to  set  Dalifton  at  defiance,  and  Dalison  is  determined  to  thrai^ 
Trevor,  we  can't  help  it." 

•  "  Well,  I  don't  quite  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Stapleton.  "  I  shall 
make  another  attempt,  though  altogether  of  a  different  character.  I 
shan't  meddle  with  Sahib  again,  I  promise  you.  By  the  by,  I  wonder 
what  he  could  have  meant  by  saying  that  Dalison  would  get  the  worst 
of  it" 

^'  He  meant  nothing,  I  expect,"  said  Braoldey,  ^  except  that  he  was 
in  a  great  rage  with  Dalison,  and  wanted  to  pay  him  out  if  he  could. 
But  what  do  you  mean  to  tiy,  Billy,  yourself  f" 

"  Well,"  said  Stapleton,  <<  I  shall  tiy  to  get  Hiems  to  ask  Frank 
to  tea  that  evening.  I  think  I  could  manage  that.  And  it  will  not 
much  signify,  you  know,  whether  Dalison  and  Joyce  persist  in 
making  young  Johnstone  do  what  they  want,  so  long  as  Frank  isn't 
there  to  interfere.  I  must  confess  I  shouldn't  be  over  sorry,  after  what 
we  have  heard,  if  that  young  savage  did  get  a  good  licking,  so  long  aa 
Frank  didn't  suflfer  by  it" 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Brackley,  and  Rivers  likewise  subscribing  to  the  same 
sentiment,  Billy  proceeded  with  his  usual  astateness  to  put  his  scheme 
in  operation.     He  first  waited  awhile  to  see  whether  Johnstone's  nerves 
would  not  be  shaken  by  the  preparations  which  were  being  made  for  the 
ceremony  of  Monday  evening ;  which  showed  that  Dalison  was  deter- 
mined to  persist  in  the  programme  he  had  laid  down.     In  accordance 
with  this  he  had  ordered  the  ^'  long  room  "  to  be  prepared  for  Jugger- 
naut's sacrifice,  and  had  removed  thither  the  throne,  the  altar,  and  the 
various  robes  and  other  properties  necessary  for  its  due  representation. 
This  long  chamber,  by  the  by,  was  a  low  attic  running  the  whole 
way  over  the  school-room.    It  had  once  been  used  as  a  dormitoiy;  but 
Dr.  Brooksbank  had  found  it  so  difficult  of  management,  that  he  had, 
early  in  his  oocapation  of  the  premiaee,  bailt  an  additional  wing  to  his 
house,  and  removed  thither  the  beds.     The  room  was  now  used  by  the 
boys  for  various  purposes.     On  the  occasion  of  the  public  examination, 
<»  has  abeady  been  intimated,  it  was  employed  as  a  conyeident  pl«», 
where  the  various  candidates  could  be  placed  sufficiently  widely  apart 
from  each  other  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  copying  from  one  another. 
During  the  winter  months  it  was  converted  to  the  purposes  of  a  theatre; 
and  on  Monday  evenings  during  the  summer  season,  the  boys  were 
allowed  to  assemble  there  for  any  legitimate  purpose  which  might 
happen  to  occur  to  them.     Hither  it  was  that  Dalison  had  caused  the 
various  theatrical  properties  to  be  conveyed,  which  would  be  onployed 
in  the  tahlea/Uy  the  performance  of  which  he  and  Joyce  had  fully 
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reHolved  to  insist  upon.     Well,  Stapleton  waited  awhile  to  see  how 
Johnstone  would  take  the  preparations  made  by  Dalisoa's  order,  for 
the  aecomplishment  of  the  puzpoae  which  he  had  declared  he  meant 
most  certainly  to  carry  out  on  the  Monday  evening,  afier  the  business 
of  the  day  was  over.     But  the  sight  of  the  preparations  produced  appa- 
rently no  kind  of  effect  on  their  intended  victim ;  unless  indeed  a  more 
determined  fit  of  obstinacy  could  be  regarded  as  such :  aoid  Billy  Waters 
was  obliged  to&ll  back  on  the  scheme  which  he  had  already  propounded 
to  Brackley  and  Bivers.     This  he  accomplished,  as  he  flattered  himseL^ 
with  some  cleverness.     He  went  to  Mr.  Winter  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing,   and    asked    whether   he    would   allow  him    to    examine    again 
a  bo<^  of  prints,  -^^liich  he   had  seen  on   the    occasion  of  one  of 
his    visits    to    that    gentleman's    study.     Beceiving    a    ready    assent 
from    the  good-natured  usher,    he  inquired  further  whether  Trevor 
might  be  allowed  to  come  and  see  it  also.     Mr.  Winter  presuming 
that  Btapleton  had  preferred  this  request,  in  consequence  of  Trevor's 
wish  to  that  effect,  gave  without  hesitation  the  required  permission ; 
and  finding  that  the  evening  of  the  same  day  was  the  time  which  would 
suit  them  best,  invited  them  to  come  at  that  time.     BUly  forthwith 
informed  Frank  thereof,  representing  it  as  a  regular  invitation  to  tea. 
Trevor  was  somewhat  annoyed,  but  having  no  suspicion  of  the  trick 
which  had  been  practised,  and  no  reason  at  hand  for  refusing,  was 
obliged  to  reply  in  the  affirmative ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  and 
Stapleton  should  go  to  Mr.  Winter^s  room  as  soon  as  they  returned  from 
their  expedition  that  evening.    Billy  obtained  a  good  deal  of  credit  with 
Brackley  and  Rivers  for  his  ingenuity,  as  the  three  boys  met  together 
in  the  hall  of  Brunswick  House,  prepared  to  set  out  on  their  party  ci 
pleasure.     Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  that  the  credit  was  not  very 
well  deserved,   seeing   that   it  was    obtained  by  means  which   were 
anything  but  honest.     But  the  result  did  not  by  any  means  accord 
with  Billy's  expectation  :  as  indeed  is  generally  the  case  with  people 
who  pr^  J  a  cLing  m;ie  of  doing  thSgB.  to  Lest  atraightfo^ 
dealing. 

Boys,  however,  are  seldom  indined  tp  be  veiy  rigid  critics  on  such 
subjects,  and  they  are  still  less  Ukely  to  be  so  on  such  occifsions  as  the 
present.  It  was  a  bright,  glorious  summer  day,  the  very  day  for  such 
a  party  as  theirs.  They  were  to  go  down  the  river  in  a  large  row  barge, 
specially  hired  for  the  occasion,  to  a  gentleman's  park  a  few  miles 
distant,  who  had  allowed  Dr.  Brooksbank  the  use  of  his  grounds  for  the 
occasion*  There  they  were  to  have  dinner  on  the  bank,  and  after  that 
to  run  wild  in  the  woods,  picking  flowers,  and  hunting  for  eggs,  or 
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amtising  themselves  with  games  the  whole  aflemoon.    How  should  boys 
under  such  circumstances  remember  anything  but  the  delights  of  the 
passing  hour?     It  was  not  until  they  had  all  returned,  sated  with 
pleasure,  though  still  untired  (for  whatever  does  tire  boys  1),  and  had 
talked  over  the  various  incidents  of  the  day,  that  the  recollection  of 
Sahib  and  his  unconsummated  sacrifice  occurred  to  any  one.     Bat  after 
an  hour  had  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a  variety  of  interesting 
topics — ^how  Rawdon  had  nearly  tumbled  into  the  river,  as  he  was 
trying  to  hand  Miss  Brooksbank  out  of  the  baige,  and  what  a  game  it 
would  have  been  if  he  had ;  and  how  Philips  and  Dunbar  had  found  a 
rabbit  dead  in  a  trap — at  least  they  said  it  was  dead — and  had  got  leave 
to  bring  it  home  and  have  it  for  supper ;  and  how  a  lot  of  fellows  while 
playing  at  hide  and  seek  had  come  upon  a  nest  of  adders,  and  had  nearly 
been  bitten,  only  they  ran  o£^  and  told  the  other  fellows ;  and  how 
Heath  and  Oore  and  Bobinson  had  fallen  in  with  a  gang  of  gipsies,  and 
had  their  fortunes  told,  and  had  been  presented  with  a  live  hedgehog, 
which  they  meant  to  keep  (unlucky  beast !)  in  a  box  in  the  upper  room 
— after  an  hour  had  been  passed  in  talking  over  these  and  the  like  mat- 
ters, Stapleton  and  Rivers  were  summoned  by  one  of  the  boys  to  Mr. 
Winter*s  room ;  and  not  long  afterwards  Dalison  and  Joyce  entered  the 
playground  in  search  of  Arthur  Johnstone,  who,  it  seemed,  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.     Brackley  at  first  imagined  that  Sahib  had,  after  all,  taken 
his  advice,  and  was  keeping  judiciously  out  of  the  way ;  but  this  soon 
proved  to  be  a  mistake,  for,  on  entering  the  long  room  to  complete  the 
necessary  preparations,  they  discovered  the  boy  seated  quietly  on  a  box, 
looking  his  very  darkest  and  stdlenest,  but  not  evincing  the  least  symp- 
tom of  fear  or  hesitation.     He  had  found  his  match,  however,  as 
regarded  obstinacy  of  purpose  in  Dalison. 

^'  Oh,  you  are  here,  are  you  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  as  his  eye  fell  upon 
Arthur.     "  Where  is  Trevor,  I  wonder  1 " 

*^  He  is  taking  tea  with  Hiems,"  said  one  of  the  bojrs.  "  I  saw  him 
going  with  Billy  Waters  into  his  room  about  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Oh,"  said  Dalison,  with  a  sneer.  "  Well,  that  is  lucky  for  him 
perhaps ;  but  it  does  not  signify  to  me.  Well,  we  must  lose  no  time 
in  settling  this  matter.  It  is  later,  I  see,  than  I  had  thought. 
Put  on  Juggernaut's  robes,  Joyce,  and  we  will  manage  the  rest  in  two 
minutes." 

Joyce  complied  in  silence,  and  was  on  the  point  of  ascending  his  shrine 
when  he  was  stopped  by  Dalison. 

'*  No,"  he  said ;  "  wait  a  moment ;  let  Johnstone  put  on  his  dress 
and  take  his  place  first.     Kow,  you  young  wJbelp,  you  understand  what 
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you  are  to  do,  and  you  bad  better  set  about  doing  it  without  more 
bother.     Do  you  see  that  dreas  there  %    Put  it  on  at  once." 

"  I  won%"  said  Arthur,  doggedly. 

*'  Won't  youl   we'll  see  all  about  that.   Here,  you  fellows,  take  off  his 
trousers  and  shoes  while  I  hold  him,  and  then  put  the  others  on  him." 

Johnstone  resisted  with  all  his  might,  but  it  was  vain  for  him  to 
struggle  against  Dalison's  grasp.  The  change  of  costume  was  soon 
effected  by  himself  and  Heath,  and  they  were  proceeding  to  drag  the 
exhausted  boy  up  to  the  altar,  when  Trevor  suddenly  entered.  Billy^.s 
scheme  had  broken  down  unexpectedly.  Mr.  Winter  had  been  engaged 
to  take  tea  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brooksbank,  and  had  only  sent  for  the- 
boys  to  look  through  the  portfolio  of  pxints,  which  Stapleton  had  asked 
to  see.  This  did  not  occupy  above  half  an  hour,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  been  all  examined  Mr.  Winter  had  dismissed  his  guests. 

Frank  entered  at  an  unfortunate  moment.  Dalison  and  Heath  were 
dragging  Arthur  across  the  room,  and  Joyce  was  on  the  point  of  mount- 
ing to  his  eminence.  His  arrival  was  altogether  unexpected,  and  Heath, 
startled  by  it,  let  go  his  hold  on  Johnstone,  who  broke  loose  from 
Dalison  and  took  refuge,  not  this  time  with  Trevor,  but  in  a  comer  of 
the  room  behind  some  boards,  whence  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  dis« 
lodge  him.  The  boys,  baffled  for  the  moment,  turned  their  attention 
to  Trevor. 

^  Here  comes  the  champion,'*  exclaimed  Joyce,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 
**  Now,  Dalison,  look  out  for  yourself  or  you  will  be  chawed  up  before 
you  know  where  you  are." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Brackley  :  "don't  let  us  have  any  quarrelling.  Frank, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  bit  of  fun.  I  don't  believe  Sahib  himself  would  care 
a  bit  about  it,  if  he  was  onlyasked  instead  of  driven  to  do  it.  Here,  Arthur, 
eome  out,  there  is  a  good  fellow,  and  don't  get  Trevor  thrashed,"  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone,  which  the  boy  addressed  alone  could  hear.  **  No 
one  will  hurt  you,  and  it  is  nothing  but  nonsense." 

To  the  surprise  of  everybody,  Arthur  at  once  complied  with  their 
request,  and  came  out  from  his  retreat,  with  a  scowl  upon  his  face,  it  is 
true,  but  without  any  attempt  at  resistance.  He  was  walking  quietly 
up  to  the  altar,  when  Joyce,  who  was  disappointed  as  well  as  astonished 
at  this  bloodless  issue  to  the  fray,  again  interposed. 

"  Well,  come,  that  is  a  good  one  too  !  So,  Trevor,  you  have  advised 
meek  and  patient  submission  to  your  pet»  have  you  9  Very  prettily 
behaved  indeed,  and  very  wise  into  the  bargain." 

"  Bather  different  from  what  he  said  last  Thursday,  I  must  say," 
observed  Heath,  <<  hey,  Dalison  1 " 

2  Q 
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'<  Baiher,"  said  Dalison  ;  **  but  people  think  better  of  it  sometimeB. 
Would  you  like  to  come  a  little  nearer,  Trevor,  and'  then  you  will  see 
that  he  does  it  correctly ) " 

"  You  need  not  be  insolent,  Dalison,"  exclaimed  Trevor,  his  £Eu:e  grow- 
ing crimson*  as  he  heard  these  taunts.  ^'  I  was  sent  for  by  one  of  the 
masters,  or  I  should  have  been  here  to  prevent  what  you  have  already 
done  to  Johnstone ;  and  now  I  warn  you  to  bully  him  no  more." 

"  You  mean  to  fight  me,  then  ?  "  inquired  Dalison. 

<'  I  mean  to  prevent  you  from  bullying  Johnstone,  if  I  can." 

"  That  comes  to  the  same  thing,  ^ell,  if  you  like  to  have  a  good 
thrashing  first,  and  see  Johnstone  offer  sacrifice  afterwards,  instead  of 
seeing  him  do  it  at  once,  Tm  sure  I  have  not  the  least  objection." 

Brackley  and  Stapleton  again  attempted  to  interfere,  but  without  pro* 
ducing  any  impression  on  either  party.  The  combatants  stripped  off  their 
jackets,  and  a  ring  was  formed.  Ab  every  one  had  foreseen,  Trevor 
proved  no  match  for  his  stronger  and  more  skilful  antagonist.  But  his 
pluck  and  resolution  protracted  the  fight  longer  than  any  one  could 
have  expected  ;  and  when  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  succumb  by  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  head,  Dalison's  face  exhibited  some  vexy  evident  symptoms 
tibat  his  victory  had  not  been  gained  without  severe  punishment.  The 
boys  looked  on  almost  in  silence,  and  without  any  of  the  eager  interest 
which  they  usually  showed  in  such  encounters ;  and  at  its  conclusion 
Brackley  made  another  attempt  to  induce  Dalison  to  push  the  thing  no 
further. 

"  There,  Dalison,"  he  said,  '^  you  have  gained  the  day.  Frank  can't 
resist  you  any  longer.  Won't  th^t  be  enough,  without  making  the  poor 
little  beggar  do  it  1 " 

A  slight  applause  followed  this  speech,  which  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
voking still  further  Dalison's  irritation.  His  was  not  one  of  those 
tempers  that  are  satisfied  with  success ;  and  the  pain  of  the  blows  and 
the  obstinate  resistance  with  which  he  had  been  met  only  roused  him  to 
greater  anger. 

"  No,"  he  exclaimed,  savagely,  "  it  won't  do,  Brackley,  and  that  is  all 
about  it.  Don't  you  interfere ; "  and  again  stepping  up  to  Arthur,  he 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  began,  with  Heath's  help,  once  more  to 
drag  him  towards  the  altar. 

Arthur  had  stood  by  during  the  fi|^t,  with  the  same  expression  of 
&ce  which  he  had  worn  from  the  moment  when  they  had  discovered 
him  in  the  room, — an  expression  so  peculiar  that,  if  the  attention  of  the 
boys  had  not  been  drawn  off  to  other  matters  of  interest,  it  could  not  have 
failed  to  engross  it     It  was  not  fear,  and  it  scarcely  seemed  to  be  anger ; 
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but  rather  dogged  and  resolute  expectation  of  some  unforeseen  and 
disastrous  result.  He  made  no  resistance,  but  walked  qtiietlj  by  Dalison's 
side  to  the  required  spot,  and  the  next  minute  Joyce  would  have  assumed 
his  seat,  if  a  strange  and  unexpected  incident  had  not  intervened. 

Trevor  was  still  leaning  against  the  shoulder  of  Billy  Waters,  who 
had  been  his  second  in  the  battla  He  had  scarcely  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness, and  was  too  weak  to  interfere  further  in  Arthur's  defence. 
Joyce,  as  he  passed  him,  could  not  forbear  a  taunt,  which  was  scarcely 
heard  by  the  boy  himself,  but  roused  the  indignation  of  the  bystanders. 

''  Shame  !  shame  !  ^  was  the  general  cry,  and  a  rush  was  made,  which 
obliged  him  to  step  hurriedly  on  one  side,  or  he  would  have  been  thrown 
down  by  his  assailants.  In  doing  so  he  came  sharply  into  collision  with 
the  chair,  which,  covered  with  shawls  and  cushions,  stood  ready  for 
Juggernaut's  reception ;  and  it  was  overturned  on  the  floor.  A  cry  of 
horror  and  amazement  broke  fh)m  the  boys.  The  uppermost  shawl  had 
been  dislodged  by  the  &11,  and  from  its  folds  a  live  adder  of  the  largest 
sLee  had  disengaged  itself  which,  as  though  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
enemies,  was  now  writhing  and  hissing  on  the  floor.  The  boys  stared 
for  a  few  moments  at  thia  strange  and  alarming  spectacle.  Then  a 
general  rush  to  the  door  followed  \  and  in  two  minutes  the  snake,  the 
Indian  boy,  and  Frank  Trevor,  who  was  still  too  much  exhausted  to  be 
Boudble  of  what  was  passing,  remained  the  only  oooupants  of  the 
apartment. 

{To  he  continued) 
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THE  DROWNING  AND  THE  DROWNED. 

BY  J.   E.  AYLMEB. 


ALTHOUGH  we  all  know  that  **  accidentR  will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  familiets"  my  own  experience  convinoes  me  that  many 
so-called  acddents  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  natural  results  of 
ignoittnce,  often,  I  fear,  too,  wilful  ignorance.  One  of  the  commonest  of 
these  falsely  designated  accidents  is  drayming.  Boys  may  or  may  not  be 
able  to  swim ;  it  often  seems  to  matter  little  at  the  hour  of  danger — as, 
for  want  of  a  simple  acquaintance  with  a  few  easy  rules,  the  best  swim- 
mers are  often  helpless,  or  are  placed  in  even  greater  danger  than  thoee 
they  literally  risk  their  own  lives  to  succour.  Among  the  readers  of 
"  Every  Bo/s  Magazine,"  must  be  many  who  have  practical  knowledge 
of  the  truth  of  this,  and  to  whom  the  following  plain  and  easily  remem- 
bered rules,  intended  for  the  guidance  of  those  who,  being  able  to  swim, 
go  in  aid  of  their  drowning  fellow-creatures,  will,  I  trusty  be  acceptable 
and  useful.  The  author  of  them,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hodgson,  of  Sunder- 
land, better  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  the  "  Stormy 
Petrel,"  is  perhaps  more  competent  (says  the  "  life  Boat  Journal ") 
to  pronounce  a  practical  opinion  on  the  subject  than  any  other  person 
in  the  United  Eingdom,  having  made  the  science  his  study  from  boy- 
hood, and  thereby  been,  imder  Providence,  the  happy  means  of  saving 
more  persons  from  a  watery  grave,  by  his  own  skill  and  coolness,  than 
any  other  person  in  these  islands ;  and  I  would  b^  every  boy  who  reads 
these  rules  to  treasure  them  in  his  memory,  as  none  of  us  know  how 
soon,  or  unexpectedly,  we  may  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence  of  our 
ability,  and  the  use  we  have  made  of  the  reason  and  talents  entrusted  to 
us  by  the  Father  of  all  good. 

Instrtbctiana/ar  Saving  Drouming  Persona  hy  Swimming  to  their  JReUef. 

1.  When  you  approach  a  person  drowning  in  the  water,  assure 
him,  with  a  loud,  firm  voice,  that  he  is  safe. 

2.  Before  swimming  in  to  save  him,  divest  yourself  as  far  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  of  idl  clothes ;  tear  them  off  H  necessary ;  InU  if  there 
i$  no  time,  looee^  at  all  events,  the  string  at  the  foot  of  your  dnnrerB 
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(supposiiig  them  to  be  tied),  aa  otherwise  they  will  fill  with  water  and 
drag  you.  Kick  off  your  shoes  or  boots ;  you  can  always  do  that,  even 
in  the  most  urgent  case,  and  yon  cannot  swim  well  with  either  on,  inde- 
pendently of  the  tendency  they  have  to  produce  cramp. 

3.  On  swimming  to  a  person  in  the  sea,  if  he  be  struggling,  do 
not  seize  him  then,  but  keep  off  for  a  few  seconds,  till  he  gets  quiet ; 
for  it  is  sheer  madness  to  take  hold  of  a  man  when  he  is  struggling  in 
the  water;  if  you  do,  you  run  a  great  risk. 

4.  Then  get  dose  to  him,  and  take  fiist  hold  of  the  hair  of  his 
head ;  turn  him  as  quickly  as  possible  on  to  his  back,  give  him  a  sudden 
pull,  and  this  will  cause  him  to  float;  then  throw  yourself  upon  your 
hack  (xlao,  and  ewim  for  the  shore  ;  both  hands  having  hold  of  his  haii', 
you  on  your  back,  he  also  on  his,  and  of  course  resting  on  you,  his  back 
to  your  stomach.  In  this  way  you  will  get  sooner  and  safer  ashore 
than  by  any  other  means,  and  you  can  easily  thus  swim  with  two  or 
three  persons.^  The  writer  has  often,  by  way  of  experiment,  done  it  witli 
four,  and  gone  with  them  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  the  sea.  One  great 
advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  it  enables  you  to  keep  your  head  up, 
and  also  to  hold  the  person's  head  up  you  are  trying  to  save.  {N.B. — It 
is  of  primary  importance  thai  you  take  fast  hold  of  the  hair,  and  throw 
both  the  drowning  man  amd  yowrsdf  on  your  backs,)  After  many 
experiments,  I  find  this  vastly  preferable  to  all  other  methods.  You 
can  in  this  manner  float  nearly  as  long  as  you  please,  or  until  a  boat  or 
other  help  is  obtained. 

5.  I  believe  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  death  grasp ;  at  least  it 
must  be  unusual,  for  I  have  seen  many  persons  drowned  and  have  never 
witnessed  it.  As  soon  as  a  drowning  man  b^;ins  to  get  feeble  and  to 
lose  his  recollection,  he  gradually  slackens  his  hold  until  he  quits  it 
altogether ;  no  apprehension  need  be,  therefore,  felt  on  that  head  when 
attempting  to  rescue  a  drowning  person. 

6.  After  a  person  has  sunk  to  the  bottom,  if  the  water  he 
smooth,  the  exact  position  where  the  body  lies  may  be  known  by  the 
air  bubbles,  which  will  occasionally  rise  to  the  sar&ce,  allowance  being 
of  course  made  for  the  motion  of  the  water,  if  in  a  tideway  or  stream, 
which  will  have  carried  the  bubbles  out  of  a  perpendicular  course  in 
rising  to  the  sui^ice.  A  body  may  often  be  regained  from  the  bottom, 
before  too  late  for  recoveiy,  by  diving  for  it  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  bubbles. 

*  The  aathor  of  conrse  means  a  fall-grown  man.    A  boj  can  do  the  same  in  doe 
proportion  to  his  strength. 
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7.  On  rescuing  a  person  by  diving  to  the  bottom,  the  hair  of  the 
head  should  be  nmaed  hj  one  hand  only,  and  the  other  used  in  oonjuno- 
tion  with  the  feet  in  raising  yoaiself  and  the  drowning  person  to  the 
surface. 

8.  K  in  the  sea,  it  is  sometimes  a  great  error  to  try  to  get  to  land. 
If  there  is  a  strong  "  outsetting "  tide,  and  you  are  swimming  either 
by  yourself  or  having  hold  of  a  person  who  cannot  swim,  then  get  on  to 
your  back  and  float  till  help  comes.  Many  a  man  exhausts  himself  by 
stemming  the  billows  for  the  shore  on  a  back-going  tide,  and  sinks  in 
the  effort ;  when,  if  he  had  floated,  a  boat,  or  other  aid,  might  have 
been  obtained. 

Such  are  the  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  assures  us  that 
they  hold  good  either  in  a  calm  or  stormy  sea.  Presence  of  mind  and 
nerve,  more  than  even  physical  strength,  are  necessary,  and  I  have  heard 
of  an  instance  where  a  brave  little  fellow,  only  thirteen  years  of  age, 
actually  saved  his  &ther,  who  had  taken  a  fit,  by  his  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind,  keeping  the  body  floating  until  help  came. 

When  an  apparently  drowned  body  is  got  to  shore,  the  first  thing,  of 
course,  is  to  send  for  a  medical  man,  blankets,  and  diy  clothing ;  but 
there  must  be  no  toaiUing  for  these  necessaries.  Every  second  is  of  vital 
importance ;  therefore  the  patient  must  be  treated  instantly,  and  on  the 
spot^  in  the  open  air,  whether  afloat  or  ashore.  The  great  points  to  be 
met  are,  Jirst  and  immediately^  the  restoration  of  breathing,  and  the 
prevention  of  any  further  dimiimtiion  of  the  toarmih  of  the  body ;  and 
secondly,  after  breathing  is  restored,  the  promotion  of  warmth  and 
circulation. 

The  efforts  to  i*e8tore  breathings  and  to  prevent  any  further  diminu- 
tion of  the  warmth  of  the  body,  must  be  commenced  immediately  and 
energetically ;  any  one  with  common  sense,  and  aware  of  the  simple 
means  by  which  his  fellow-being's  life  may  be  saved,  can  make  these 
efforts,  which  must  be  continued  for  sxvsnAL  houbs,  or,  until  a  medical 
man  has  pronounced  life  extinct  The  first  thing  being  to  restore 
natural  breathing,  all  endeavours  to  promote  warmth  and  circulation 
must  be  deferred  until  the  first  object  has  been  attained.  The  following 
directions,  by  Dr.  Hall,  are  simple,  and,  as  far  as  human  power  can 

teach,  irresistible. 

« 

BirectUmi /or  Restoring  the  apparently  Drowned. 

1.  Place  the  patient  face  downwards,  with  one  of  the  arms  under  the 
forehead;  in  which  position  all  fluids  will  escape  by  the  mouth,  and  the 
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tongue  itself  will  faJH  forward,  leaving  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe 
free.     ABsist  this  operation  hj  wiping  and  cleansing  the  mouth. 

2.  If  satisfactory  breathing  commences,  adopt  the  treatment  sub- 
joined to  promote  waxmth  and  circulation.  If  there  be  only  slight 
breathing,  or  no  breathing  at  all,  then  turn  the  patient  well  and 
instantly  on  the  side,  and  excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff,  hartshorn, 
smelling-salts ;  or  the  throat  with  a  feather,  or  any  good  substitute  at 
hand.  Rub  the  chest  and  £Eu$e  warm,  and  dash  cold  water  on  it.  If 
there  be  no  success,  lose  no  more  time,  but — 

Imitate  breathing. 

1.  Replace  the  patient  on  his  face — ^raising  and  supporting  the  chest 
well,  on  a  folded  coat  or  any  other  dry  article  of  dress. 

2.  Turn  the  body  very  gently  on  the  side,  and  a  little  beyond,  and 
then  briskly  on  the  face,  bac]c  again — repeating  these  measures  delibe- 
rately, perseveringly,  a/nd  hopefully^  about  fifteen  times  in  the  minute^- 
occasionally  varying  the  side. 

3.  On  each  occasion  that  the  body  is  replaced  on  the  face,  make  uni- 
form but  efficient  pressure,  with  brisk  movement,  on  the  back,  between 
and  below  the  shoulder-blades  on  each  side,  removing  the  pressure 
immediately  before  turning  the  body  on  the  side. 

As  soon  as  breath  has  been  restored,  you  must — 

1.  Commence  rubbing  the  limbs  upwards,  with  a  firm,  grasping 
pressure  and  energy,  using  anything  that  can  be  obtained  on  the 
spot. 

2.  Promote  the  warmth  of  the  body  by  the  application  of  hot  flan- 
nels, bottles  and  bladders  of  hot  water,  hPAted  bricks,  &c.,  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  the  armpits,  between  the  thighs,  and  the  soles  of  the 
&et. 

3.  If  the  patient  has  been  carried  to  a  house  after  respiration  has 
been  restored,  be  (»reful  to  let  the  air  play  freely  round  t^e  room. 

4.  On  restoration  of  life,  a  tea-spoonf\il  of  warm  water  should  be 
given ;  and  then,  if  the  power  of  swallowing  have  returned,  smeUl 
quantities  of  wine,  warm  brandy-and-water,  or  coffee,  should  be  given, 
while  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed  and  encouraged  to  take  natural 
sleep. 

The  above  treatment  must,  as  I  said  before,  be  persevered  in  for 
several  hours,  with  energy  and  unflagging  hope,  as  it  is  an  erroneous 
opinion  that  persons  are  always  irrecoverable  because  life  does  not  soon 
make  its  appearance — cases  having  been  successfully  treated  after  perse- 
vering for  many  hours. 


(      coo      ) 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL — THE  FAMILY  OO  TO  CHURCH  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

IT  would  seem  to  be  a  well  understood  and  undeniable  &ct  that 
woman  inyariablj  gains  the  yictory  over  man  in  the  long  run  ;  and 
even  when  she  does  not  prove  to  be  the  winner,  she  in  certain  to  oome 
off  the  conqueror.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  The  reins  of  the 
world  could  not  be  in  better  hands  ! 

But,  strangely  enough,  woman  triumphs,  not  only  in  matters  over 
which  she  and  man  have,  more  or  less,  united  contr6l,  but  even  in 
matters  with  which  the  human  race  cannot  interfere.  For  instance,  in 
reggrd  to  weather— despite  the  three  weeks  of  unfailing  sunshine,  Mrs. 
Sudberry  maintained  her  original  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  appear- 
ances being  against  her,  the  weather  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  was, 
as  a  rule,  execrable.  As  if  to  justify  this  opinion,  the  weather  suddenly 
changed,  and  the  three  weeks  of  sunshine  were  followed  by  tix  weeks  of 
rain. 

Whether  there  was  something  unusual  in  the  season  or  not  we  cannot 
positively  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  for  the  period  we  have  named  it  rained 
incessantly,  with  the  exception  of  four  days.  During  a  great  part  of  the 
time  it  rained  from  morning  till  night.  Sometimes  it  was  intermittent^ 
and  came  down  in  devastating  floods.  At  other  times  it  came  in  the  form 
of  Scotch  mist,  which  is  simply  small  rain,  so  plentiful  that  it  usually 
obliterates  the  whole  landscape,  and  so  penetrating  that  it  percolates 
through  eveiything  except  waterproo£  It  was  a  question  which  was  the 
more  wetting  species  of  rain — ^the  thorough-down  pour  or  the  heavy  mist 
But  whether  it  poured  or  permeated,  there  was  never  any  change  in  the 
leaden  sky  during  these  six  weeks,  and  the  mountains  were  never  clearly 
seen  except  during  the  four  accidental  days  already  referred  to. 

At  first  Mrs.  Sudberry  triumphed ;  but  long  before  that  season  was 
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over  she  had  reached  such  a  condition  of  humilily  that  she  would  have 
actually  rejoiced  in  a  fine  day. 

Ajb  for  the  rest  of  the  family,  they  bore  up  againift  it  bravely  for  a 
time.  On  the  first  day  of  this  wet  season  they  were  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  to  be  obliged  to  stay  in  the  house.  Jacky,  in  particular,  was 
delighted,  as  it  afforded  him  a  glorious  oppprtunity  of  doing  mischief, 
and  making  himself  so  disagreeable  that  aU,  except  his  mother,  felt  as 
if  they  hated  him.  On  the  second  day,  indoor  games  of  various  kinds 
were  proposed  and  entered  into  with  much  spirit.  On  the  third  day  the 
games  were  tried  again,  with  less  spirit.  On  the  fourth  day  they  were 
played  without  any  spirit  at  all,  and  on  the  fifth  they  were  given  up  in 
disgust.  The  sixth  day  was  devoted  to  reading  and  sulking,  and  thus 
they  ended  that  week. 

The  seventh  day,  which  chanced  to  be  Sunday,  was  one  of  the  four 
fine  days  before  mentioned.  The  sky  was  blue,  the  sun  intensely  bright, 
and  the  inundated  earth  was  steaming.  The  elastic  spirits  of  the  family 
recovered. 

**  Come,  we'll  walk  to  church  1"  cried  Mr.  Sudberry,  as  they  rose  from 
breakfast. 

*^  What,  my  dear  !  **  exclaimed  his  wife,  **  and  the  roads  knee-deep  in 
mud  and  water  1 " 

"  I  care  not,  if  they  were  waist-deep  ! ''  cried  the  reckless  man ;  "  I've 
been  glued  to  my  seat  for  a  week,  so  I'll  walk  to  church,  if  I  should 
have  to  swim  for  it." 

"So  Willi!  SowiUIl"  fi«)m  George  and  Fred;  "SowiUweaU!" 
from  Lucy;  "And  me,  too!"  timidly,  from  Tilly;  with  "Hurrah!'* 
furiously  from  the  imp, — ^this  decided  the  business. 

"  Yery  well ! "  said  the  resigned  mother  of  the  flock;  "  then  I  will  go 
too!" 

So  away  they  went  to  church,  through  mud  and  mire  and  water,  with 
the  nine  collie  dogs  at  their  heels,  and  Mr.  McAllister  bearing  them 
company. 

Fred  and  McAllister  walked  together  in  rear  of  the  rest,  conversing 
earnestly,  for  the  latter  was  learned  in  theology,  and  the  former 
dearly  loved  a  philosophical  discussion.  Mr.  Sudberry  and  Lucy  walked 
in  advance.  As  he  approached  the  well-known  bush,  the  force  of  habit 
induced  him  almost  unconsciously  to  pick  up  a  stone  and  walk  on  tip- 
toe. Lucy,  who  did  not  know  the  cause  of  this  strange  action,  looked 
at  her  feither  in  suiprise. 

Whirr!  went  a  black-cock;  bang!  went  the  stone,  and  a  yell 
instantiy  followed,  accompanied  by  a  hat — ^it  w^  his  best  beaver ! 
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*'  Why,  dear  papa,  it  is  Bundaj  !*' 

'^  Dear  me,  so  it  is  ! "  The  good  man  was  evidentlj  much  discom- 
fited. ^*  Ah !  Lucy  dear,  that  shows  the  effect  and  force  of  bad  habit ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  habit  (for  the  simple  act  cannot  be  called  bad)  on  the 
wrong  day/' 

*^  You  cannot  call  throwing  your  best  hat  in  the  mud  a  good  habit  on 
any  day,"  said  Mrs.  Sudbeny,  with  the  air  of  a  woman  who  regarded 
her  husband's  chance  of  mending  as  being  quite  hopeless. 

"  It  was  only  forgetfulness,  my  dear  !  "  said  the  worthy  man,  putting 
his  hat  quite  meekly  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  pushing  forward  in 
order  to  avoid  further  remarks.  Coming  to  a  hollow  of  the  road,  they 
found  that  it  was  submerged  a  foot  deep  by  the  river,  which  had  been 
swollen  into  a  small  lake  at  that  spot.  There  wa^r  much  trouble  here. 
McAllister,  with  native  gallantry,  offered  to  carry  the  ladies  over  in  his 
arms,  but  the  ladies  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal,  with  the  exception 
of  TOly,  who  at  once  accepted  it  gladly.  The  rest  succeeded  in  scram- 
bling along  by  the  projecting  stones  at  the  base  of  the  wall  that  ran 
alongside  of  the  road,  and  gained  the  other  side,  afber  many  slips,  much 
alarm,  and  sundry  screams. 

"  Oh,  you  darlmg  /"  cried  Tilly,  suddenly.  She  pointed  to  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  out  of  which  peeped  the  most  wide-awake  weasel  that  ever 
lived.  Its  brown  little  head  and  sharp  nose  moved  quickly  about  with 
little  jerks,  and  its  round  lustrous  black  eyes  seemed  positively  to  glitter 
with  surprise  (perhaps  it  was  delight)  at  the  Sudberry  fiunily.  Of 
course  Jacky  rushed  at  it  with  a  yell — ^there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  ter- 
rier in  Jacky — and  of  course  the  weasel  turned  tail  and  vanished  like  a 
flash  of  light. 

When  they  came  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pass  which  opened  out 
of  their  own  particular  valley — Easselas  Yale,  as  Lucy  had  named  it — 
TOly  was  fortunate  enough  to  set  eyes  on  another  ^'  darling,''  which,  in 
the  shape  of  a  roe  deer,  stood,  startled  ^and  trembling,  in  the  centre  of 
the  pass.  They  came  on  it  so  suddenly  that  it  seemed  to  have  been 
paralysed  for  a  moment.  A  shout  from  the  imp,  however,  quickly  dis- 
solved the  spell ;  with  one  graceful  bound  it  cleared  the  wall,  and  was 
far  away  among  the  brackens  on  the  mountain  side  before  the  party  had 
recovered  from  their  delight  and  surprise  at  having  met  a  real  live  wild 
deer,  face  to  fooe,  and  not  twenty  yards  distant,  in  this  unexpected 
manner. 

Nothing  further  occurred  to  arrest  their  progress  to  church,  which 
was  upwards  of  four  miles  from  their  home  among  the  hills. 

The  sermon  that  day  was  peculiar.     The  minister  of  the  pariah  was  a 
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jovmg  man  ;  one  of  those  quiet,  modest,  humble  young  men  who  are, 
88  their  friends  think,  bom  to  be  neglected  in  this  world.  He  was  a 
shrewd,  sensible  young  fellow,  howeyer,  who,  if  put  to  it,  could  have 
astonished  his  "  friends"  not  a  little.  He  was  brimful*of  **  Scotch "  theo- 
logy ;  but)  strange  to  say,  he  refrained  from  bringing  that  &ct  promi- 
nently before  lus  flock,  insomuch  that  some  [of  ^the  wiser  among  them 
held  the  opinion  that,  although  he  was  an  excellent,  Vorthy  young  man, 
he  was,  if  anything,  a  little  commonplace — ^in  &ct,  '^  he  never  seemed 
to  haye  ony  diffeeculties  in  his  discoorses,  an'  if  he  had,  he  aye  got  ower 
them  by  sayin'  pkimp  oot  that  they  were  m3rsterie8  he  did  na'  pretend 
to  unravel ! " 

Any  one  with  half  an  eye  might  have  seen  that  the  young  clergyman 
was  immeasurably  above  his  flock  intellectually.  A  few  of  them,  among 
whom  was  our  'friend  McAllister,  perceived  this,  and  appreciated  their 
minister.  The  most  of  them,  good  souls,  thought  him  worthy,  but 
wecik/ 

Feeling  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  preach  the  Oo9pel,  this  youth 
resolved  to  ''make  himself  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order  that  he 
might  gain  some.**  He  therefore  aimed  at  preaching  Christ  crucified, 
and  kept  much  of  his  own  light  in  the  background,  bringing  it  out  only 
in  occasional  flashes,  which  were  calculated  to  illuminate,  but  not  dazzle, 
the  minds  of  his  people.  He  remembered  the  remark  of  that  old  woman 
who,  when  asked  what  she  thought  of  a  new  minister,  said,  "  Hoot !  I 
think  naethin'  o*  him  av  a' ;  I  understcmd  everf/  word  he  says"  and  he 
resolved  rather  to  be  thought  nothing  of  at  all  than  pander  to  the  con- 
temptible craving  of  those  who  fancy  that  they  are  drinking  deep 
draughts  of  wisdom  when  they  read  or  hear  words  that  are  incompre- 
hensible, but  which  sound  profoundly  philosophical. 

But  we  might  have  spared  our  readers  all  this,  for  the  young  minister 
did  not  preach  that  day.  He  was  unwell,  and  a  friend  had  agreed  to 
preach  for  him.  The  friend  was  an  old  man,  with  bent  form  and  silvery 
hair,  who,  having  spent  a  long  life  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  had  been 
compelled,  by  increasing  age,  to  retire  from  active  service.  Yet,  like  a 
true  warrior,  he  could,  when  occasion  required,  buckle  on  his  Christian 
armour  and  fight  stoutly,  as  of  old,  for  his  beloved  Master  and  for  the 
salvation  of  human  souls. 

His  eye  was  dim  and  his  voice  was  weak,  and  it  brought  teaxs  to  the 
eyes  of  the  sympathetic  among  the  people  to  see  the  old  man  lose  his 
place  and  unconsciously  repeat  his  sentences.  But  not  a  shadow  of 
disrespect  mingled  with  their  feelings.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
glow  of  love  and  the  kindly  fire  which  flushed  the  pale  face  when  salva- 
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tion  was  the  theme.  When  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  urged 
sinners  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  the  people /e^  the  truth  of  that 
word,  "  Grod's  strength  is  perfected  in  man's  weakness." 

The  Sudberrys  felt  very  happy  that  day  on  retuming  home.  They 
overtook  old  Moggy,  stumping  along  through  mud  and  water,  with  teaiH 
bedewing  her  cheeks. 

*^  Why,  Moggy,  you  are  all  wet ! "  said  Fred,  hastening  towards  her. 

"  Ay,  I  fell  into  a  dub  as  I  cam  out  o'  the  kirk.  But,  ech !  sirs,  Fve 
heard  blessed  words  this  day." 

The  Sudberrys  spent  that  evening  in  their  usual  way.  They  went  to 
a  particular  spot,  which  Lucy  had  named  the  Sunny  Knoll,  and  there 
learned  hymns  off  by  heart,  which  were  repeated  at  night  and  com- 
mented on  by  Mr.  Sudbeny.  After  supper  they  all  got  into  what  is 
called  "  a  talk."  It  were  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  explain  what 
that  means.  Everyone  knows  what  it  is.  Many  people  know,  also, 
that  **  a  talk  "  can  be  got  up,  when  people  are  in  the  right  spirit,  on  any 
subject,  and  that  the  subject  of  all  others  most  difficult  to  get  up  this 
"  talk "  upon,  is  religion.  Mr.  Sudberry  knew  this ;  he  felt  much  in- 
clined at  one  time  that  night  to  talk  about  fishing,  but  he  laid  strong 
constraint  on  himself,  and  gave  the  conversation  a  turn  in  the  right 
direction.  The  result  was  '^  a  talk"  — a  hearty,  free,  enthusiastic,  com- 
muning—on the  Saviour,  the  soul,  and  etemfd  things,  which  kept  them 
up  late  and  sent  them  happy  to  bed — happier  than  they  had  yet  been 
all  that  season. 


CHAPTER  XIX. — A  STRANGE  HOME-COKIKG. 

Master  Jackt  made  two  discoveries  next  day,  both  of  which  he 
announced  with  staring  eyes  and  in  breathless  haste,  having  previously 
dashed  into  the  parlour  like  a  miniature  thunderbolt. 

The  first  was  that  the  bathing-pool  was  clean  swept  away  by  the 
floods,  not  a  vestige  of  it  being  lefL  The  whole  family  rushed  out  to 
see  with  their  own  eyes.  They  saw  and  were  convinced.  Not  a  trace 
of  it  remained.  Even  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  had  been  so  torn 
and  altered  by  gushing  water  and  tumbling  rocks  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  say  where  that  celebrated  pool  had  been.  The  rains 
having  commenced  again  on  Monday  (just  as  if  Sunday  had  been  allowed 
to  clear  up  in  order  to  let  people  get  to  church),  the  family  returned  to 
the  house,  some  to  read  and  sketch,  Mr.  Sudberry  and  Qeorge  to  prepare 
for  a  fishing  excursion,  despite  the  rain. 
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The  second  diBcoverj  was  more  startling  in  its  nature.  Jacky 
announced  it,  with  round  eyes  and  a  blazing  face,  thus — ''  Oh  !  ma, 
old  Moggy's  d dyin'  I " 

The  attractiye  power  of  "  sweeties  **  and  a  certain  fondness  for  the  old 
woman  in  the  boy's  heart  had  induced  Jacky  to  visit  the  hut  so  fre- 
quently that  it  at  last  came  to  be  understood  that,  when  the  imp  was 
utterly  lost^  he  was  sure  to  be  at  old  Moggy^s  I  He  had  sauntered 
down,  indifferent  to  rain,  to  call  on  his  friend  just  after  discovering 
the  destruction  of  the  bathing-pool,  and  found  her  lying  on  the  bundle 
of  rags  which  constituted  her  bed.  She  was  groaning  woefully.  Jacky 
went  forward  with  much  anxiety.  The  old  woman  was  too  ill  to  raise 
herself,  but  she  had  sufficient  strength  to  grasp  the  child's  hand,  and, 
drawing  him  towards  her,  to  stroke  his  head. 

«  HaUo  !  Moggy,  you're  iU  !  " 

A  groan  and  a  gasp  was  the  reply,  and  the  poor  creature  made  such 
wry  faces,  and  looked  altogether  so  cadaverous,  that  Jacky  was  quite 
alarmed.  He  suggested  a  drink  of  water,  and  brought  her  one.  Then 
t\8  the  old  woman  iK)ured  out  a  copious  stream  of  Gaelic  with  much 
emphasis,  he  felt  that  the  presence  of  some  more  able  and  intelligent 
nurse  was  necessary,  so,  like  a  sensible  boy,  he  ran  home  and  delivered 
his  report^  as  has  already  been  described. 

Lucy  and  Fred  hastened  at  once  to  the  hut  of  the  old  woman,  and 
found  her  in  truth  in  a  high  fever,  the  result^  no  doubt,  of  the  severe 
wetting  of  the  day  before,  and  having  slept  in  damp  clothes.  Her  mind 
was  wandering  a  little  when  Lucy  knelt  at  her  side  and  took  her 
hand,  but  she  retained  sufficient  self-control  to  look  up  and  exclaim 
earnestly,  "  I  can  sa/d  noo — I  can  say*d  noo !  I  can  say  Thy  wiU  he 
dmer' 

She  became  aware,  as  she  said  so,  that  the  visitor  at  her  side  was  not 
the  one  she  had  expected. 

"  Eh !  ye're  no*  Miss  Flora." 

''  No,  dear  granny,  but  I  am  quite  as  anxious  to  help  you,  and  Flora 
will  come  very  soon.  We  have  only  just  heard  of  your  illness,  and  have 
sent  a  message  to  Flora.  Come,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ;  let  me  put 
your  poor  head  right." 

Old  Moggy  submitted  with  a  groan,  and  Lucy,  assisted  by  Fred, 
endeavoured  to  make  her  bed  a  little  more  comfortable,  while  the 
anxious  and  staring  Jacky  was  sent  back  to  the  house  for  some  tea  and 
a  dry  flannel  gown.  Before  his  return,  however,  Flora  Macdonald,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  in  to  see  Moggy,  and  imme- 
diately took  the  case  in  hand,  in  a  way  that  greatly  relieved  Fred  and 
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Lucy,  because  they  felt  that  she  was  accustomed  to  such  inddentSy  and 
thoroughly  understood  what  to  do. 

Hobbs,  who  came  in  a  few  minutes  later  with  the  Sudbeny  medicine 
chesty  was  instantly  despatched  by  Flora  for  the  doctor,  and  Greoige,  who 
entered  a  few  minutes  after  that^  was  sent  about  his  business,  as  were 
also  a  number  of  gossips,  whose  presence  would  ere  long  have  rendered 
the  small  hut  unbearably  warm  but  for  Flora's  decision. 

Meanwhile  all  this  unusual  bustle  had  the  effect  of  diverting  the  mind 
of  the  patient,  who  ceased  to  groan,  and  took  to  wondering  instead. 

Leaving  them  all  thus  engaged,  we  must  beg  the  reader  to  accompany 
us  to  a  very  different  scene. 

It  is  a  dense  thicket  within  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  more  than  once.  Here  a  band  of  wandering  beggars 
or  gipsies  had  pitched  their  camp  on  a  spot  which  commanded  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  high  road,  yet  was  itself  concealed  from  view  by  the 
dwarf  trees  which  in  that  place  covered  the  rugged  hill-side. 

There  was  a  rude  hut  constructed  of  boughs  and  ferns,  underneath 
which  several  dark-skinned  and  sturdy  children  were  at  play.  A  diasi* 
pated  looking  young  woman  sat  beside  them.  In  front  of  this  hut  a  small 
fire  was  kindled,  and  over  it,  from  a  tripod,  hung  an  iron  pot,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  watched  with  much  interest  and  stirred  from  time  to 
time  by  a  middle^tged  woman  of  forbidding  aspect  Beside  her  stood 
•  our  amiable  friend  with  the  squint  and  the  broken  nose,  who  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  having  received  a  merited  thrashing  frx)m  Mr. 
Sudberry. 

'^  Yes,  the  little  brute  has  come  back,"  said  the  gipsy,  grinding  his 
teeth  in  a  way  that  might  have  led  one  to  suppose  he  Vould  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  the  "  little  brute  '*  between  them. 

"  Serves  ye  right  for  stealin*  him  away  1 "  said  the  woman. 

"  Serves  me  right !  **  echoed  the  man,  bitterly.  "  Did  I  not  vow  that 
I  would  have  my  revenge  on  that  old  witch  1  Did  she  not  stand  up  in 
court  and  witness  again'  me,  so  that  I  got  two  year  for  a  job  that  many 
a  fellow  gits  off  with  six  months  for  ?  " 

« Well,  you  know  you  deserved  it  1 "  was  the  woman's  comforting 
rejoinder.    "  You  committed  the  robbery." 

"  So  I  did ;  but  if  that  she-wolf  had  not  made  it  out  so  bad,  I'd  have 
got  off  with  six  months.  Ha  !  but  I  knew  how  to  touch  her  up.  I 
knew  her  weakness,  I  swore,  afore  I  left  the  dock,  that  Td  steal  away 
the  little  cub  she  was  so  fond  of — and  /  did  UJ* 

There  was  a  gleam  of  triumph  in  the  gipsy's  face  as  he  said  this^  but 
it  was  quickly  followed  by  a  scowl  when  the  woman  said, — 
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"  Well,  and  much  you  have  made  of  it.  Here  has  the  brat  oome  back 
at  the  end  o*  five  years,  to  spoil  dur  harvest  1 " 

^'How  could  I  know  he*d  do  that?  I  paid  the  captain  a  goodish  lump 
o'  tin  to  take  him  on  a  long  voyage,  and  I  thought  he  was  so  young  that 
heM  forget  the  old  place." 

"  How  d*ye  know  that  he  hasn't  forgot  it  1  *'  inquired  the  woman. 

'*  'Cause  I  seed  him  not  twenty  miles  from  this,  and  heerd  him  say 
he'd  stop  at  the  Blue  Boar  all  night,  and  oome  on  here  in  the  morning 
— that's  to-morrow — so  I  oome  straight  out  to  ask  you  wot  I'm  to  do." 

*'  Ha  !  that's  like  you.  Too  chicken-hearted  to  do  anything  till  I  aet 
you  on,  an'  mean  enough  to  saddle  it  on  me  when  ye'r  nabbed." 

«  Oome,  that's  an  old  story  1 "  growled  the  man.  *'  You  know  wot  / 
am,  and  I  knows  wot  you  are.  But  if  somethin's  not  done,  we'll  have 
to  cut  this  here  part  o'  the  country  in  the  very  thick  o'  the  season,  when 
these  southern  sightseers  are  ranging  about  the  hills." 

"  That's  true  I "  rejoined  the  woman,  seriously.  *'  Many  a  penny  the 
bairns  get  from  them,  an'  there's  no  part  so  good  as  this.  Ye  couldn't 
put  kirn  out  o*  the  way,  could  ye  9 " 

*'  No,"  said  the  man,  doggedly. 

The  woman  had  accompanied  her  question  with  a  sidelong  glance  of 
fiendish  meaning,  but  her  eyes  at  once  dropped,  and  she  evinced  no 
anger  at  the  sharp  decision  of  her  companion's  reply. 

"  Mother  1 "  cried  the  yoimg  woman,  issuing  from  the  hut  at  that 
moment,  "  don't  you  dare  to  go  an'  tempt  him  again  like  that  Our 
hands  are  black  enough  already  ;  don't  you  try  to  make  them  red,  else 
ril  blab ! " 

The  elder  woman  assumed  an  injured  look  as  she  said,  '*  Who  spoke 
of  makin'  them  red  f  Evil  dreaders  are  evil  doers.  Is  there  no  way  o' 
putdn'  a  chick  out  o'  the  way  besides  murderin'  him  1 " 

"  Hush  !  "  exclaimed  the  man,  starting  and  glancing  round  with  a 
guilty  look,  as  if  he  fimcied  the  bare  mention  of  the  word  ''murder" 
would  bring  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  down  on  his  head. 

"  I  won't  hush ! "  cried  the  woman.  "  You're  cowards,  both  of  you.  Are 
there  no  conies  in  the  -hills  to  hide  him  in — ^no  ropes  to  tie  him  with — 
that  you  should  find  it  so  difficult  to  keep  a  brat  quiet  for  a  week  or 
two?" 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  shot  across  the  ill-favoured  face  of  the  gipsy. 

"  Ha !  you're  a  wise  woman.  Come,  out  with  your  plan,  and  see  if 
I'm  not  game  to  do  it" 

''  There's  no  plan  worth  speakin'  of,"  rejoined  the  woman,  somewhat 
mollified  by  her  companion's  complimentary  remarks.     "  All  you've  to 
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do  is  to  go  down  the  road  to-morrow,  catcli  liim,  and  bring  him  to  me. 
1*11  see  to  it  that  he  don*t  make  his  voice  heard  until  we've  done  with 
this  part  of  the  ooimtiy.  Then  we  can  slip  the  knot  and  let  the  brat 
go  free." 

'^  111  do  it ! "  said  the  man,  sitting  down  on  a  stone  and  beginning  to 
fill  his  pipe. 

"  I  thought  he  was  dead  !  '*  said  the  woman. 

'*  So  did  I ;  but  he's  not  dead  jet,  an'  don't  look  as  if  heM  die  soon.** 

'^  May  be,"  said  the  woman,  '*  he  won't  remember  ye.  It's  full 
five  year  now,  sin'  he  was  took  away." 

''  Won't  he  ?  "  retorted  the  man,  with  an  angry  look,  which  did  not 
tend  to  improve  his  .disagreeable  visage.  "  Hah  !  I  heerd  him  say  he'd 
know  me  if  he  saw  me  in  a  crowd  o'  ten  thousand.  I  would  ha'  throttled 
the  cub  then  and  there,  but  the  place  was  too  public." 

A  short  silence  ensued,  during  which  the  gipsies  ate  their  food  with 
the  zest  of  half-starved  wolves. 

'*  You'd  better  go  down  and  see  old  Moggy,"  suggested  the  woman, 
when  the  man  had  finished  his  repast  and  resumed  his  pipe.  "  If  the 
brat  escapes  you  to-morrow,  it  may  be  as  well  to  let  the  old  jade  know 
that  youll  murder  both  him  and  her  if  he  dares  to  blab." 

The  man  shook  his  head.  ''  No  use ! "  said  he.  But  the  woman 
repeated  her  advice  in  a  tone  that  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  so  the 
man  rose  up  sulkily  and  went. 

He  was  not  a  little  surprised,  on  drawing  near  to  the  hut,  to  find  it 
in  a  state  of  bustle,  and  apparently  in  possession  of  the  Sudbenys.  Not 
daring  to  show  himself,  he  slunk  back  to  his  encampment,  and  informed 
his  female  companion  of  what  he  had  seen. 

'*  All  the  more  reason  to  make  suro  work  of  him  on  the  road  to- 
morrow !  "  said  she,  with  a  dark  frown. 

'<  So  I  mean  to  1 "  replied  the  man,  doggedly. 

With  these  amiable  sentiments  and  intentions  animating  their  breasts, 
this  pair  crept  into  their  booth  and  went  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  their 
family. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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STORY   THE  TENTH — OP  DUELS. 

SAY,    Munchausen,''   said  the   Duke   of  Cambridge   to   me,   at 
Wimbledon,  "  they  tell  me  you  are  a  duellist  1 " 
"  They  may  tell  you  what  they  please,  your  Grace,"  was  my  reply,  "  1 
am  not." 

"  I  hear,"  continued  Cambridge,  obstinately,  "  you  have  fought  six 

hundred  duels  1 " 
DUELLING.  "  Your  Oracc,"  I  answered,   "  I  have  fought  one 

thousand  six  hundred." 
"  And  not  a  duellist  1 "  cried  George,  stei*nly« 
It  was  time  to  explain. 

"  Your  Grace,"  said  I,  *'  I  hate  duelling,  and  mean  to  put  it  down. 
I  have  already  killed  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pro- 
fessors of  the  pistol.  One  yet  lives.  Yesteixiay  he  started  by  the  mail 
steamer  to  Melbourne,  hoping  to  escape  me — ^we  shall  see." 

Cambridge  was  satisfied.  How  else  ]  For  years  have  I  devoted 
myself  to  the  extermination  of  bullies,  cowards,  dragoons,  fencing  mas- 
ters, and  other  fire-eaters,  with  some  success,  as  I  have  already  informed 
you. 

One  afternoon  in  May  I  was  passing  along  Parliament  Street,  when, 
J  ust  by  the  Admiralty,  I  was  run  against  by  a  commodore,  who  criea 
out,  in  a  gruff  voice — 

"  Shiver  my  timbers,  you  ^hall  pay  ^or  that ! " 

Not  wishing  for  a  disturbance,  I  walked  on  till  I  reached  the  Horse 

Guards,   where   a  colonel   of   the   "Blues,"  making; 

FOUR  CORNERS.       ,       ^       ^*         ^     ^       ^,         ^  _x        1.1    j  . 

haste  to  get  to  the  Opera,  stumbled  against  me, 
nearly  knocking  me  down,  and  adding  insult  to  injury  by  crying 
out — 
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"  How  dare  you,  sir  1     I  demand  satisfaction." 

On  this  I  turned  back,  followed  both  by  the  colonel  and  the  commo- 
dora  Crossing  over  to  get  away  from  them  down  Scotland  Yard,  up 
against  me  bump^  the  newly-made  superintendent  of  the  helmeted 
police. 

"Now  then,"  he  roared,  '^  assaulting  the  police!  Move  on;"  and 
collared  me. 

"Gentlemen,"  I  cried,  after  knocking  down  the  policeman,  "you 
want  to  fight  1 " 

"  Yes,"  they  shrieked 

"  Well,"  cried  I,  "  not  having  time  to  fight  you  one  after  the  other,  I 
must  tackle  you  all  at  once ;  or,  with  four  brace  of  pistols,  we  may 
fight  four-cornered,  and  make  an  end  of  it." 

"  Agreed." 

With  four  brace  of  pistols  we  stood  at  the  four  comers  of  Leicester 
Square — ^time,  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — and  blazed  away.  The 
policeman  and  the  commodore  shot  the  colonel,  the  colonel  shot  the 
commodore  and  the  policeman,  while  I  aimed  so  steadily  that  my  bullets 
met  the  P.'s  and  the  C.'s  midway,  and  stopped  them. 

There  was  some  talk  about  this  affair  at  the  time,  but  it  blew 
over. 

Indeed,  it  would  have  been  forgotten  sooner,  but  for  my  boot-maker. 

"  My  boots  are  too  tight,"  said  I,  one  morning,  to  him,  when  return- 
ing a  new  pair  to  be  stretched. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  he  returned. 

"  What  did  you  say  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Oh !  you  want  to  fight,  do  you  1 "  says  he,  and  out  he  whips  a  pair 

of  pistols.     "  I'm  ready." 

" Stop,"  said  I,   "I  only  fight  a  man  with  fitting 
weapons,  and  Til  fight  you  with  bootjacks — ^what  do  you  say  1 " 

It  startled  him  for  a  moment,  you  may  suppose ;  but,  being  very 
cross  about  the  tight  boots,  he  came  at  me  with  a  bootjack.  I  snatched 
up  another.  To  it  we  went.  He  got  one  over  the  eyes — ^I  felt  one  on 
my  head.  SGbs  "  clicker"  came  to  his  assistance,  with  bootjack  number 
three. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  I  must  make  an  effort — it  is  two  to  one." 

So,  throwing  the  bootjack  at  them,  I  up  with*  my  tight  boots,  gave 
my  opponents  one  apiece  with  the  heels,  and  sent  them  flying  out  of  the 
shop,  over  the  road,  into  the  undertaker's  opposite,  and  into  two  coffins 
then  just  being  finished,  which  fitted  them  to  an  inch,  and  in  which 
they  were  buried  the  Sunday  after. 
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Bat  I  suppose  the  moet  appropriate  weapon  ever  used  was  in  my 

duel  with  the  druggist.  I  had  said  that  he  tried  to 
poison  me  with  his  druss.  He  had  replied  that  I 
wished  to  insult  1^  with  my  remarks. 

"Fight!"  he  cried. 

«  Very  well,"  said  I. 

<<  Pistols  ?  "  he  demanded. 

«  Poison,"  said  L 

And  that  I  stuck  to.  For  a  druggist— drugs.  We  each  took  a  cup 
of  cold  poison,  and  sat^  with  the  fri^tened  assistant  looking  on.  Both 
master  and  man,  poor  souls  !  were  returned  Mormons,  rejected  of  Salt 
Lake,  slowly  dying  of  a  chronic  despair,  yet  the  master  afraid  of  six 
ounces  of  strychnine,  and  the  assistant  of  being  found  accessory  before 
the  fact  I  drank  my  little  dose  down  at  once,  feeling  that  Munchausen 
was  not  bom  to  be  poisoned.  The  dreadful  extract,  instead  of  curling 
me  up  backwards,  like  a  horse^oe,  sent  me  into  a  gentle  and  delicious 
sltmiber,  which  lasted  for  six  days  and  £ve  nights,  while  the  dishonest 
chemist  and  his  assistant,  used*  to  the  knavery  of  the  Mormons,  stole  off 
on  tiptoe,  without  so  much  as  tasting  the  poisoil ;  but  think  of  their 
fate.  The  chemist,  himself,  fell  down  dead  as  a  door  nail,  after  drinking 
a  strong  decoction  of  Homiman's  pure  tea,  and  the  assistant  found 
strychnine  enough  in  a  pot  of  pale  ale  to  settle  him. 

Poor  fellow — ^he  did  not  want  much  settling — ^not  more,  by  the  way, 

than  did  the  two  tailors  who  madly  challeneed  me  to 
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fight  with  huge  scissors,  he  who  cut  off  the  first  nose 
to  be  the  victor ;  but  as  I  have  no  nose  to  speak  of,  and  they  had  very, 
very  long  ones,  the  result  was  paradoxical  in  the  extreme.  They  cut 
noses  off,  but  then  they  cut  off  their  own — ^they  could  not  snip  off  my 
nose,  because  they  could  not  find  it ;  and  as  for  their  probosces,  they 
saved  me  the  trouble  by  accidentally  and  incautiously  doing  it  for  them- 
selves. 

This  sort  of  conclusion,  let  me  tell  you,  has  happened  to  me  more  than 
once.  On  one  occasion  a  fencing  master  challenged  me — ^we  first  tried 
rapiers,  and  then  sabres.  He  was  almost  as  good  a  swordsman  as  my»e]ff 
but  I,  being  so  round  and  plump,  as  to  offer  him  no  points  whatever,  his 
sword  glanced  off  me  wherever  he  struck,  while  he  was  so  crookedly  built, 

that  on  changing  weapons  he  at  once  struck  off  both  his 

himself  about  the  streets  of  London  in  a  go-cart,  selling  nutmeg-graters. 

Nutmeg-graters,  ah  !     A  man  with  whom  I  once  fought  was  so  tall 

that  he  could  not  stoop  low  enough  to  damage  anything  but  my  hat, 
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whilst  I,  finding  it  utterly  impossible  to  reach  higher  than  his  knees,  got 
out  of  temper,  and  flung  my  sword  up  at  him  with  all  m j  might  and 
main ;  it  took  his  head  clean  off,  and  this  bringing  him  down  some 

eighteen  inches  nearer  to  the  standard  of  humanity, 
made  a  useful  member  of  society  of  him  at  once— the 
more  so  as  his  head  was  never  of  any  use  to  him,  and  he  was  really  glad 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

It  seems  curious,  perhaps,  that  any  one  should  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  a 
head,  but  I  happen  to  remember  a  more  curious  case  stilL  I  once 
fought  (with  carbines)  a  City  merchant  of  such  bad,  but  at  the  same  time 

so  many  eood  qualities,  that  when  I  had  blown  him  to 
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bits,  I  was  able  to  sort  the  pieces,  and  throwing  on 
one  side  the  vicious  portions  to  patch  him  up  with  the  good  ones — so 
success^iUy  indeed  that,  as  I  hear,  he  is  nominated  for  the  next  Lord 
Mayorahip. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  this  was  not  a  success,  but  he  was  not  the  first 
man  I  had  blown  to  bits,  nor  the  last  that  I  mean  to  put  together  again. 

Why,  when  young  Lord  Aberdeen  challenged  me  to 

fight  with  Armstrong's  eight-hundred  pounders,  the 
pieces  into  which  I  blew  him  were  so  small  that  we  could  not  find  them 
all,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  microscope— the  right  lobe  of 
his  heart  is  still  imperfect,  and  his  organs  of  time  and  tune  are  alto- 
gether wanting.  Of  course  he  was  glad  to  accept  himself,  even  on  those 
terms ;  but  he  will  never  fight  me  again,  I  believa 

I  don't  blame  him — ^it  is  no  joke  to  get  me  for  an  antagonist.  A 
party  of  Irishmen  challenged  me  to  a  duel  with  cudgels ;  as  usual,  I 
engaged  the  whole  lot  (six  hundred  and  fifty-two)  at  once,  and  dealt 
them  such  vigorous  and  constant  blows  that  the  striking  together  of  the 
diy  shillelahs  caused  them  to  catch  fire,  and  explode  the  whisky  kegs 

that  their  wielders  carried  on  their  backs.   These  poor 

THE  SmLLKLAH  FIRB.  x       A  •  I.  J  x 

Faddies  were  ail  blown  to  America,  where,  sad  to  say, 
the  Federals  kidnapped  them,  all  wounded  and  fiiint  as  they  fell,  and, 
forming  them  into  a  new  regiment,  called  The  Bubnt  Irish,  sent  them 
off  to  Grant  at  once. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  I  was  hardly  to  be  held  accountable  for 
the  blowing  up  of  these  Tipperary  lads,  but  the  £Bict  is,  that  I  was  put 
upon  my  trial  for  it^  and  only  escaped  by  challenging  judge,  jury,  coun- 
sel, and  prosecutors.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  hardness  of  my 
head  and  impenetrability  of  my  skin,  that  of  all  the  bullets  fired,  only 
one  stopped  with  me,  and  that  was  fired  by  the  judge  into  my  waistcoat 
]x>cket,  where  it  stayed,  not  being  able  to  get  out  again  ;  as  for  the 
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others,  they  rebounded  in  so  true  a  line  as  to  return  to  their  senders, 

and  with  fatal  effect,  I  can  assure  you.    I  did  not  fire, 

nor  did  I  intend,  until  seeing  the  judge  make  off  (I  had 

his  hall  in  my  pocket,  you  see),  I  sent  a  shot  after  him  to  help  him  on 

hi&  way.  *  An  unfortunate  one  for  him  though,  for  since  that  moment  he 

has  been  unable  to  sit  on  the  judicial  bench. 

He  has  had  to  resign. 

This  was  a  lesson  fdr  them,  you  may  be  sure — ^for  them  and  for  all 
Ireland ;  so  the  next  person  who  challenged  me  was  an  Icelander,  a  very 
different  sort  of  person,  I  can  tell  you. 

Said  I,  <<  Njal  Asbjomson,  my  fire  is  so  tremendous  no  man  can  stand 
it;  let  us  fight  witih  water." 

''  Agreed ! "  replied  Njal,  a  man  of  few  words. 

We  travelled  with  large  buckets  on  our  shoulders  to  the  coldest  part 

of  Iceland,  the  other  side  of  Hekla,  and  there,  breaking 
holes  in  a  frozen  stream,  threw  cold  water  on  each 
other — ^it  congealed  on  Asbjomson  as  feist  as  I  threw  it,  but  on  me  it 
nearly  boiled,  so  great  is  the  natural  heat  of  my  body. 

In  half  an  hour  Njal  Asbjomson  was  a  solid  rock  of  ice.  I  could  see 
through  his  cold  covering  that  he  was  wishing  to  make  a  gesture  of  sub- 
mission. I  lowered  my  bucket  for  the  last  time — ^I  even  fancied  that  he 
was  tiying  to  articulate  the  word 

«  GATTI ! " 
So,  feeling  how  hard  it  would  be  to  leave  him  there,  all  alone  and  frozen 
up,  I  took  him  on  my  shoulder,  brought  him  to  London  in  a  steamer, 
and  sold  the  ice  upon  him  to  Gatti,  the  penny  ice  inventor,  for  four 
hundred  pounds. 

This  was  in  1859. 

The  purchaser  informs  me  it  will  take  till  the  fifth  of  November,  1866, 
to  free  him  frx)m  his  fixwty  burden.  One  thing,  however,  comforts  me : 
I  feel  certain  that  when  he  is  disencumbered  he  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  his  cool  imprisonment.  I  am  the  more  impressed  with  this  notion 
finom  remembering  that  when  I  was  last  at  the  North  Pole,  although  I 
heard  the  growl  of  a  bear,  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  square  block  of  ice. 
Wishing  to  see  whether  ice  could  growl,  I  chopped  away  at  it  with  my 

axe,  until  out  of  it  sprans  upon  me  an  enormous  Polar 

BEAS'SKIN  COAT*  .  i"         o      jt 

bear ;   it  jumped  at  me  with  open  mouth  \  down  his 

throat  I  went ;  my  head  came  out  at  t'other  end.     This  was  fortunate 

enough,  as  for  several  months  after  I  wore  this  bear  for  a  great  coat — a 

more  comfortable,  warm,  or  close-fitting  one  I  never  had,  I  assure  you. 

I  do  not,  however,  relate  this  as  a  duel  with  a  bear — I  once  had  one 
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with  a  brown  bear,  in  the  forests  of  Dahnatia.  He  had  tried  to  eatoh 
me — I  had  had  a  great  manj  shots  at  him — ^we  were  tired  of  our  play,  so 
agreed  to  fight  it  out. 

I  to  shoot  at  him  twice. 

He  to  hug  me  once. 

I  fired  twice,  but  he  dodged  round  the  trees,  so  that  I  could  not  hit 
him.  "  Very  well !  "  I  cried ;  so  when  he  came  to  hug  me,  I  slipped 
over  me  an  old  tar  ban*el,  out  of  which  I  had  knocked  the  bottom.  He 
hugged  the  tough  old  staves  till  thej  creaked  again,  while  I  was  laugh- 
ing to  myself  inside  :  but  lo !  when  Bruin,  tired  of  his 
embrace,  tried  to  release  himself  from  me,  he  left  his 
beautiful  brown  skin  sticking  to  the  barrel  I  have  it  now  at  home,  and 
he,  poor  fellow,  wanders  about  the  Dalmatian  forests  a  naked  and  a 
melancholy  spectacle. 

Mind,  I  do  not  consider  myself  to  blame  in  this  matter — ^had  he  not 
dodged  me  I  should  not  have  skinned  him.  I  always  give  as  good  as  I 
take.  There  was  Admiral  Dahlgrens,  of  the  Federal  Navy,  when  he 
invented  his  celebrated  rifi.ed  cannon  (three-mile  range),  he  offered  to 
fight  me  with  that  ^'  arm.''  I  accepted.  Of  course  we  had  ^'  telescope 
attachment ; ''   but  even  then,  though  posted  on  the  opposite  peaks  of 

two  high  mountains,  could  hardly  see  each  other.     He 

'"XT^"     fired  firrt,  and  missed  me  by  forty  yank,     men  fired 

and  struck  the  pece  of  rock  on  which  he  had  been 
standing,  little  thinking  he  would  shift  his  position  so  soon  as  he  saw 
the  ball  coming.  He  fired  a  second  time,  and  missed  me  by  twenty 
yards  only ;  but,  before  I  fired  again,  I  simply  broke  my  shot  into 
four  pieces,  so  that  when  fired  it  might  spread  a  little.  The  result 
was,  that  one  fragment  struck  ^e  ground  where  the  Admiral  ought  to 
have  been,  another  smashed  the  cannon,  a  third  blew  up  the  ammnni* 
tion,  and  the  fourth  came  tripping  after  Dahlgrens,  as  he  was  running 
down  the  peak  of  the  mountain,  and  finished  him  in  no  time. 

Kot  that  I  like  these  long  ranges ;  they  are  very  trying  to  the  eye- 
sighty  and  not  to  be  depended  on.  Now,  locked  in  a  room,  with  nothing 
but  a  good  mahogany  table  between  you  and  your  antagonist,  you  may 
blaze  away  merrily.  I  tried  it  once,  in  New  York,  with  Horace 
Greely. 

The  table  was  six  feet  across. 

We  exchanged  five-and-twenty  shots.  At  the  conclusion,  Qreely  was 
quietly  carried  out  and  buried  by  the  staff  of  the  Tribune^  whilst  I, 

having  caught  the  quarter  of  a  hundred  bullets  be- 

MOUTHFUL  OF  LEAD.  ,  «»        j   /. 

tween  my  teeth,  suffered  from  no  worse  mconvem^ice 
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than  a  mouthful  of  lead.  It  is  true  that  one  slipped  down  my  tliroat ; 
but  as  it  still  remains  in  mj  stomach,  and  assists  digestion,  I  do  not  care 
for  that. 

Talking  of  digestion,  the  other  day  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  to  me, 
complaining  that  his  stomach  was  out  of  order,  yet  he  could  not  take 
^iUs — ^never  could. 

I  soon  settled  it  for  him.     He  stood  at  one  hundred  yards,  with  his 

mouth  wide  open.      I  loaded  my  twelve-shot  revolver 
CB.  i«B  nn«o«8-    ^th  a  box  of  Cockle's  piUn,  and  fired  staught  down 

his  throat     He  has  been  well  ever  since. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  mode  of  administering  medicine  is  a 
very  safe  one. 

I  remember  one  day  trying  it  on  Mr.  Darby  Griffith,  M.P.,  when,  as 

he  shifted  his  position,  one  pill  went  up  liis  nose,  and 
DABBT  oMFFiTH's    made  him  sncezo  his  head  off.     I  don't  think  it  made 

BSAD. 

much  difference  to  him. 
But  to  make  an  end  of  duels.     For  I  am  not  proud  of  them,  although 
I  have  tried  all  sorts. 

In    Fans,    a    suffocation    contest,    with    charcoal 

AKOTHBB  H0DI8T    ^^^68. 
LIST.  *%"**x«. 

In  Mexico,  on  horseback,  fighting  as  we  rode. 

In  Russia^  a  duel  in  bed,  by  way  of  a  change. 

I  fought  a  jumping  duel  with  the  chief-elder  of  the  ''  Jumpers.''  We 
jumped  three  times,  and  then  shot.  I  managed  to  jump  over  all  the 
bullets  but  one,  and  what  became  of  that  I  do  not  know,  excepting  that, 
when  I  fought  my  hopping  duel  with  the  Kentish  hoppers,  I  heard  it 
rattle. 

In  America^  a  running  duel,  with  a  general  of  the  Federal  army. 

My  cracker  duel,  with  Mortram,  or  "  Old  Fireworks,"  as  he  is 
called. 

My  drinking  duel,  with  George  Cruikshank. 

My  8tarv,»tion  duel,  with  the  cnDssing-sweepers. 

My  pickaxe  duel,  with  the  navvies. 

My  cleaver  duel,  with  the  Whitechapel  butchers. 

My  barrel-of-powder  duel,  with  Sir  William  Armstrong. 

My  boiling^water  duel,  with  the  engine-drivers  of  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Doverrated  Bailway. 

My  single-stick  duel,  in  Zomerzetshire. 

My  bowie-knife 

But  there  i    I  think  you  have  heard  quite  enough  of  them. 
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THE   «  SAN  FIORENZO  "  AND  HER  CAPTAIN. 

Narraied  hy  Admiral  M to 

W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 


THERE  was  not  a  happier  ship  in  the  service,  when  I  joined  her 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1794,  than  the  gallant  San  FiorenzOy 
Captain  Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale,  and  those  were  not  days  when  ships 
were  reckoned  little  paradises  afloat,  even  by  enthusiastic  misses  or 
sanguine  young  midshipmen.     They  were  generally  quite  the  other  thing. 

The  crews  of  many  ships  found  it  that  other  thing,  and  the  officers 
of  course  found  it  so  likewise.  If  the  men  are  not  contented,  the 
officers  must  be  uncomfortable  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  say,  from 
my  experience,  that  when  a  ship  gained  the  title  of  a  hell-afloat,  it  was 
always  in  consequence  of  the  officers  not  knowing  their  duty,  or  not 
doing  it.  Pride,  arrogance,  and  an  utter  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
those  beneath  them  in  rank,  was  too  prevalent  among  the  officers  of  the 
service,  and  was  the  secret  of  the  calamitous  events  which  occasionally 
happened  about  that  time. 

My  noble  commander  was  not  such  an  one  as  those  of  whom  I  have 
spoken.  There  were  some  like  him,  but  not  many  his  equals.  I  may 
truly  say  of  him  "  that  he  belonged  to  the  race  of  Admirals  of  which 
the  navy  of  Old  England  has  a  right  to  be  proud ;  that  he  was  a  per- 
fect seaman,  and  a  perfect  gentleman."  ^*  He  was  one  of  the  most 
humane,  brave,  and  zealous  commanders  that  ever  trod  a  deck,  to 
whom  every  man  imder  him  looked  up  as  a  father."  T  was  with  him 
for  many,  very  many  years — from  my  boyish  days  to  manhood — and  I 
may  safely  say  that  I  never  saw  him  in  a  passion,  or  even  out  of 
temper,  though  I  have  seen  him  indignant ;  and  never  more  so  than 
when  merit — the  merit  of  the  junior  officers  of  the  service — ^has  been 
overlooked  or  disregarded.  I  never  heard'  him  utter  an  oath,  and  I 
believe  firmly  that  he  never  allowed  one  to  escape  his  lips.  I  will  say 
of  him  what  I  dare  say  of  few  men,  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  he  was  never  guilty  of  an  act  unworthy  of  the  character  of  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman.    I  was  with  him  when  his  career  was  nin — 
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when,  living  in  priyate  on  his  own  estate,  the  brave  old  sailor,  who  had 
ever  kept  himself  unspotted  from  the  world,  spent  his  days  in  "  visiting 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction '' — ^walking  from  cottage  to 
cottage,  with  his  basket  of  provisions  or  medicines,  or  books,  where  the 
first  were  not  required 

Genuine  were  the  tears  shed  on  his  grave,  and  hearty  was  the 
response  as  the  following  band  gave  forth  the  air  of  "  The  Fine  Old 
English  Gentleman,  all  of  the  Olden  Time  !" 

And  now,  on  the  borders  of  his  estate,  visible  afar  on  the  Solent  Sea,* 
thei-e  stands  a  monument,  raised  by  his  sovereign  and  by  those  who  knew 
and  loved  him  well,  all  eager  to  add  their  testimony  to  his  worth.  But 
yet  he  lives  in  the  heart  of  many  a  seaman,  and  will  live  while  one 
remains  who  served  under  his  command.  But,  avast !  whither  am  I 
driving?     My  feelings  have  carried  me  away. 

After  what  I  have  said,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  San  Fiorenzo 
should  have  been  a  happy  ship.  Her  Captain  made  her  so.  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  all  trusted  him  ;  all  knew  that  he  had  their  in- 
terest at  heart — all  loved  him.  The  San  Fiorenzo  might  have  been  a 
happy  ship  under  an  inferior  commander — ^that  is  possible ;  but  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  her  crew  would  have  done  what  they  did  do  under 
any  officer  not  possessed  of  those  high  qualities  for  which  Sir  Harry 
was  so  eminently  distinguished.  The  San  Fiorenzo  was  highly  honoured, 
for  she  was  the  favourite  ship,  or  rather,  Sir  Harry  was  the  favourite 
captain  of  His  Majesty  George  the  Third,  who,  let  people  say  what  they 
will  of  him,  was  truly  the  sailors'  friend,  and  wished  to  be  his  subjects' 
friend,  as  far  as  he  had  the  power.  Sir  Harry  was  a  fistvourite,  not  because 
he  was  a  flatterer,  but  because  the  King  knew  him  to  be  an  honest  man. 

George  the  Third,  as  is  well  known,  was  very  fond  of  spending  the 
summer  months  at  Weymouth,  whence  he  could  easily  put  to  sea  in  his 
yacht,  or  on  board  a  man-of-war,  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  seemed 
never  to  tire  of  sailing,  especially  with  Sir  Harry. 

Whist  was  the  constant  game  in  the  royal  cabins.  Sir  Harry,  who 
did  everything  as  well  as  he  could,  though  far  from  a  good  player,  often 

beat  the  King,  who  was  an  indifferent  one.     Lord  A ,  a  preu^ed 

courtier,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  remarkably  good  one,  and  generally 

beat  Sir  Harry.     When,  however,  Lord  A played  with  the  King, 

His  Majesty  always  came^off  victorious.  The  King  used  to  pretend  to 
be  exceedingly  puzzled. 


•  The  "  Solent  8ea"  is  the  iiame  of  the  channel  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
thf  mainland. 
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"  It's  very  odd — ^very  odd.      I  beat  Lord  A ,  Lord  A beats 

Sir  Harry,  and  Sir  Harry  beats  me.  How  can  it  be — ^how  can  it 
be?" 

Tbe  King  was  always  anxious  to  stand  out  to  sea,  so  as  to  lose  sight 
of  land.  This,  however,  was  too  dangerous  an  amusement  to  allow 
him.  Sir  Harry^s  plan  was  to  put  the  ship's  head  off  shore,  and  to 
make  all  saiL  This  satisfied  the  King,  who  was  then  easily  persuaded  to 
go  below  to  luncheon,  dinner,  or  tea,  or  to  indulge  in  his  favourite 
game.  Sail  was  soon  again  quietly  shortened,  and  the  ship  headed  in 
for  the  shore.  Sometimes  the  King  seemed  rather  surprised  that  we 
shoidd  have  made  the  land  again  so  soon  ;  but  whether  or  not  he  sus- 
pected a  trick,  I  cannot  say.  His  only  remark  was,  "  All  right,  Sii* 
Harry ;  you  are  alwa3rs  right." 

It  was  impossible  for  a  monarch  to  be  more  condescending  and 
affable  than  was  the  good  old  T^Ting  to  all  on  board.  He  used  to  go 
among  the  men,  and  talk  to  them  in  the  most  familiar  way,  inquiring 
about  their  adventures  and  fiamily  histories,  and  evidently  showing  a 
sympathy  with  their  feelings  and  ideas.  Did  they  love  the  old  ELing  ? 
Ay,  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  who  would  not  gladly  have  died  for 
him.  It  was  the  same  with  the  midshipmen  and  officers.  He  used  to 
delight  in  calling  up  us  youngsters,  and  would  chat  with  us  as  familiarly 
as  would  any  private  gentleman.  He  showed  his  real  disposition,  when 
able  thus  to  cast  aside  the  cares  of  State,  and  to  give  way  to  the  kindly 
feelings  of  his  heart  I  say  again,  in  that  respect,  the  Eling  and  his 
captain  were  worthy  of  each  other.  The  following  anecdote  will 
prove  it : — 

We  had  gone  to  Portsmouth,  leaving  the  King  at  Weymouth,  and 
were  retuming  through  the  Needles,  when,  as  we  got  off  Poole  har* 
hour,  a  small  boat,  with  three  people  in  her,  was  seen  a  little  on  the 
starboaitL  bow.  One  man  was  rowing,  the  other  two  persons  were 
beckoning,  evidently  towards  the  ship.  As  we  drew  near,  we  saw, 
through  our  glasses,  that  the  two  people  were  an  old  man  and  woman, 
and,  as  we  appeared  to  be  passing  them,  their  gestures  became  more  and 
more  vehement.  Many  captains  would  have  laughed,  or  taken  no 
notice  of  the  old  people.  Not  so  Sir'  Harry — he  had  a  feeling  for 
eveiyone.  Ordering  the  ship  to  be  hove  to,  he  allowed  the  boat  to  come 
alongside. 

'^  Oh  !  captain,  is  our  ain  bairn  Jammy  on  board  1 "  shouted  the  old 
people,  in  chorus. 

Sir  Harry,  with  the  benignant  smile  his  coimtenance  so  often  wore, 
directed  that  they  might  be  assisted  up  the  side. 
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<<  Who  is  it  jou  want,  good  people  1"  he  aaked,  as  soon  as  their  feet 
were  safely  planted  on  the  deck,  where  they  stood,  gazing  round  with 
astonished  coTintenanoe& 

''Our  ain  son,  Jammy — Jammy  Donaldson,  »r,"  was  again  the 
reply. 

"  Is  there  any  man  of  that  name  on  board  ) ''  inquired  Sir  Harry. 
<<  Let  him  be  called  aft." 

A  stout  lad  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  was  immediately  pressed 
in  the  old  people's  arms.  This  son  was  a  truant,  long  absent  from  his 
home.  At  length,  grown  weary  at  delay,  quitting  their  abode  near 
Edinburgh,  they  had  travelled  south,  inquiring  at  every  port  for  their 
lost  son,  and  only  that  morning  had  they  arrived  by  waggon  at  Poole, 
believing  that  it  was  a  port  where  men-of-war  were  to  be  found.  A 
boatman,  for  the  sake  of  a  freight,  had  persuaded  them  to  come  off  with 
him,  pointing  out  the  ship  which  was  then  coming  out  through  the 
Needles. 

Sir  Harry  was  so  pleased  with  the  perseverance  and  affection  which 
the  old  couple  had  exhibited,  that  he  took  them  on  to  Weymouth,  when 
the  story  was  told  to  the  King.  His  Majesty  had  them  presented  to 
him,  and  he  and  Queen  Charlotte  paid  them  all  sorts  oi  attention,  and 
at  length,  after  they  had  spent  some  weeks  with  their  son,  dismissed 
them,  highly  gratified,  to  their  home  in  the  North. 

Queen  Charlotte  was  as  good  a  woman  sa  ever  lived,  and,  in  her  way, 
was  as  kind  and  affable  as  was  the  King.  She  had  a  quaint  humour 
about  her,  too,  which  frequently  exhibited  itself,  in  spite  of  the  some- 
what painful  formality  of  the  usual  court  circle.  As  an  example — Sir 
Harry  had  had  a  present  of  bottled  green  peas  made  to  him  the  pre- 
vious year,  and,  looking  on  them  as  a  great  rarity,  he  had  kept  them  to 
be  placed  on  the  table  before  his  royal  guests.  As  he  knew  more  about 
ploughing  the  ocean  than  ploughing  the  land,  and  affairs  nautioal  than 
horticultural,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  fresh  green  peas  were  to  be 
obtained  on  shore.  The  bottled  green  peas  were  therefore  proudly 
produced  on  the  ffrst  opportunity. 

''  Your  Majesty,"  said  Sir  Harry,  as  the  Qaeen  was  served,  <'  those 
green  peas  have  been  kept  a  whole  year." 

The  Queen  made  no  reply  till  she  had  eaten  a  few,  and  sent  several 
flying  off  from  the  prongs  of  her  fork.  Then,  nodding  with  a  smile, 
she  quietly  said,  "  Bo  I  did  tink." 

To  the  end  of  his  days,  Sir  Hariy  used  to  laugh  over  the  story — 
adding,  "  Sure  enough,  they  were  very  green  ;  but  as  hard  as  swan- 
shot" 
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But  I  undertook  to  niurrate  a  circumstance  which  exhibited  Sir 
Harry  Burrard  Neale's  character  in  its  true  colours.  I  need  not  enter 
into  an  account  of  that  painful  event,  the  Mutiny  of  the  British  Fleet. 
It  broke  out  first  at  Spithead,  on  the  15th  April,  1797,  on  board  Lord 
Bridporfs  flag-ship,  the  Royal  George  ;  the  crews  of  the  other  ships  of 
the  fleet  following  the  example  thus  set  them.  The  men,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  had  very  considerable  grievances  of  which  to  complain  ;  nor 
can  it  be  well  explained  how,  in  those  days,  they  could  by  legal  means 
have  had  them  redressed.  One  thing  only  is  certain,  mutiny  was  not 
the  proper  way  of  proceeding.  We  were  at  Spithead,  and  not  an 
officer  in  the  fleet  knew  what  was  about  to  occur,  when,  on  the  14th, 
two  of  our  men  desired  to  speak  with  the  captain,  and  then  gave  him 
the  astounding  intelligence  that  the  ships'  companies  of  the  whole  fleet 
had  bound  themselves  to  make  certain  important  demands,  and  which, 
if  not  granted,  they  would  refuse  to  put  to  sea.  The  two  men — ^they 
were  quarter-masters — moreover  stated  tliat  they  had  themselves  been 
chosen  delegates  to  represent  the  ship's  company  of  the  San  Fwremzo^ 
by  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  but  that  they  could  assure  him  that  all  the 
men  would  prove  true  and  loyal,  and  would  obey  their  officers  as  flu*  as 
was  consistent  with  prudence. 

Sir  Harry  thanked  them,  assuring  them,  in  return,  that  he  would  trust 
them  thoroughly.  He,  however,  scajroely  believed  at  that  time  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  mischief  had  gone.  The  next  day  evidence  was  given 
of  the  wide  spread  of  the  diaaflection.  Aflairs,  day  after  day,  grew 
worse  and  worse  ;  and,  although  some  of  the  superior  officers  acted  with 
great  judgment  and  moderation,  others  veiy  nearly  drove  matters  to  the 
greatest  extremity. 

Meantime,  the  delegates  of  the  Sam,  Fiorenzo  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  mutineers,  and,  though  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives,  regu- 
larly brought  Sir  Harry  information  of  all  that  occurred.  He  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  Admiially,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  representations 
and  advice  that  conciliatory  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Gk>v6mment. 
Nearly  all  the  just  demands  of  the  seamen  having  been  granted,  they 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  mutiny  was  at  an 
end.  Just  before  this,  the  Princess  Aoyal  had  married  the  Duke  of 
Wirtembeig,  and  the  San  Fiorenzo  had  been  appointed  to  cany  Her 
Boyal  BUghnesB  over  to  Cuxhaven.  We  could  not,  however,  move 
without  permission  from  the  delegates.  This  was  granted.  Our  upper- 
deck  guns  were  stowed  below,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  upper  deck 
fitted  with  cabins.  In  this  condition,  when  arriving  at  Sheemess,  we 
found  to  our  surprise  that  the  red  flag  was  still  flying  on  board  the 
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guard-ship,  the  Sa/ndwich,  Supposing  that  her  crew  had  not  been  in- 
formed of  what  had  taken  pkce  at  Spithead,  Sir  Hany  sent  our  dele- 
gates on  board  her,  that  they  might  explain  the  real  state  of  a£Eiiirs. 
The  disgust  of  our  men  was  veiy  great  when  they  were  informed  that 
fresh  demands  had  been  made  by  the  crews  of  the  Northnsea  fleet,  of  so 
frivolous  a  nature  that  it  was  not  probable  they  would  be  granted. 
Our  men,  in  spite  of  the  character  of  delegates,  which  had  been 
forced  on  them,  could  not  help  showing  their  indignation,  and  express- 
ing themselves  in  no  very  courteous  terms.  This  showed  the  muti- 
neers that  they  were  not  over-zealous  in  their  cause,  and  our  people 
were  warned  that,  should  they  prove  treacherous,  they  and  their  ship 
would  be  sent  to  the  bottom. 

On  returning  on  board,  they  informed  Sir  Hany  of  all  that  had 
occurred.  Our  delegates,  at  his  suggestion,  immediately  communicated 
with  those  of  the  Clyde^  an  old  fellow-<niiiser,  conmianded  by  Captain 
Cunningham.  That  officer,  on  account  of  his  justice,  humanity,  and 
bravery,  enjoyed,  as  did  Sir  Harry,  the  confidence  of  his  ship's  com- 
pany. An  aiTangement  was  therefore  made  between  the  captains  and 
their  crews  that,  should  the  mutineers  persevere  in  their  misconduct,  they 
would  take  the  ships  out  from  amidst  the  fleet,  fighting  our  way,  if 
necessary,  and  run  for  protection  under  cover  of  the  forts  at  Sheeraess. 
Every  preparation  was  made.  We  waited  till  the  last  moment.  The 
mutineers  showed  no  disposition  to  return  to  their  duty.  The  Clyde 
was  the  inshore  ship  ;  she  was  therefore  to  move  first*  We  watched 
her  with  intense  interest,  while  we  remained  still  as  death.  Not  one  of 
our  officers  appeared  on  deck,  and  but  few  of  the  men,  though  numerous 
eager  eyes  were  gazing  through  the  ports.  The  Clyde  had  springs  on  her 
cables,  we  knew,  but  as  yet  not  a  movement  was  perceptible.  Suddenly 
her  seamen  swarmed  on  the  yards,  the  topHsails  were  let  fall  and  sheeted 
home.  She  canted  the  right  way.  Hurrah !  all  sail  was  made.  Away 
she  went ;  and,  before  one  of  the  mutinous  fleet  cotdd  go  in  chase,  she 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  on  shore.  It  was  now  our  turn  ; 
but  we  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  as  the  tide  was  on  the  turn  to  ebb, 
when  we  should  have  had  it  against  us.  What  was  our  vexation,  there- 
fore, when  the  order  was  given  to  get  under  weigh,  to  find  that  the 
pilot,  either  from  fear,  incompetency,  or  treachery,  had  declared  that  he 
could  not  take  charge  of  the  ship  !     Sir  Harry  would  have  taken  her 

*  The  plan  was  proposed  and  exeonted  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Bardo,  Pilot,  then  a 
mate  in  the  nayy.  He  returned  to  the  Ban  FwreMo^  and  piloted  her  as  he  had  the 
CVyde,  when  her  own  pilot  refused  to  take  charge. 
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out  himself;  but  the  delay  was  fiital  to  his  pui*posey  and,  before  we  could 
have  moved,  boats  from  the  other  ships  were  seen  approaching  the  San 
Fiormza  They  contained  the  del^;ate8  from  the  fleet,  who,  as  they 
came  up  the  side,  began,  with  furious  looks,  to  abuse  our  men  for  not 
having  flred  into  the  Clyde,  and  prevented  her  escaping.  High  words 
ensued,  and  so  enraged  did  our  men  become  at  being  abused  because 
they  did  not  fire  on  friends  and  oountzymen,  that  one  of  the  quarter- 
masters, John  Aynsley  by  name,  came  aft  to  the  first-lieutenant,  and 
entreated  that  they  might  be  allowed  '^  to  heave  the  blackguards  over- 
board." 

A  nod  from  him  would  have  sealed  the  fate  of  the  delegates.  I  thought 
then  (and  I  am  not  certain  that  I  was  wrong)  that  we  might  at  that 
moment  have  seized  the  whole  of  the  scoundrels,  and  carried  them  off 
prisonera  to  Sheemess.  It  would  have  been  too  great  a  risk  to  have 
run  them  up  to  the  yard-arm,  or  hove  them  overboard,  as  our  men 
wished,  lest  their  followers  mi^t  have  retaliated  on  the  officers  in  their 
power. 

No  man  was  more  carefrd  of  human  life  than  Sir  Harry,  and  it 
was  a  plan  to  'vhich  he  would  never  have  consented.  The  delegates, 
therefore,  carried  things  with  a  high  hand,  and,  convinced  that  our  crew 
were  loyal  to  their  king  and  country,  they  ordered  us  to  take  up  a  berth 
between  the  If^hadbie  and  Director,  to  unbend  our  sails,  and  to  send  our 
powder  on  board  the  Samdwidi,  at  the  mast-head  of  which  ship  the 
flag  of  the  so-called  Admiral  Parker  was  then  flying.  That  man, 
Bichard  Parker,  had  been  shipmate  with  a  considerable  number  of  the 
crew  of  the  San  Fiorenzo,  as  acting-lieutenant,  but  had  been  dismissed 
his  ship  for  drunkenness,  and,  having  lost  all  hope  of  promotion,  had 
entered  before  the  mast. 

Our  people  had,  therefore,  a  great  contempt  for  him,  and  said  that  he 
was  no  sailor,  and  that  his  conduct  had  ever  been  unlike  that  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman.  Such  a  man,  knowing  that  he  acted  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  was  of  course  the  advocate  of  the  most  desperate 
measures.  Everything  thai  took  place  was  communicated  immediately 
to  Sir  Hany,  who  advised  the  men  to  pretend  compliance,  and,  much 
to  our  relief,  the  other  delegates  took  their  departure.  As  soon  as  they 
were  gone.  Sir  Harry  told  the  ship's  company  that,  provided  they  would 
agree  to  stand  by  him,  he  would  take  the  ship  into  Sheemess,  as  before 
intended.  The  men  expressed  their  readiness  to  incur  every  possible 
risk  to  effect  that  purpose.  The  almost  unarmed  condition  of  the  ship 
at  the  time  must  be  remembered.  The  men  set  zealously  to  work  to 
prepare  for  the  enterprise.     Springs  were  got  on  our  cables.     AH  was 
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ready.  The  flood  had  made.  The  object  vaa  to  cast  inshore.  The 
men  were  at  their  stations.  We  were  hearing  on  the  spring — it  broke 
at  the  most  critical  moment,  and  we  cast  outward.  There  was  no  help 
for  it.  Nothing  conld  preyent  ns  from  running  right  in  among  the  two 
ships  of  the  mutidons  fleet  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  lay  with 
their  guns  double  shotted,  and  the  men  at  quarters,  with  the  lanyards 
in  their  hands,  ready  to  fire  at  us.  Our  destruction  seemed  certani ; 
but  not  for  a  moment  did  our  captaia  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  Calm 
as  ever,  he  ordered  the  quarter-master  Aynsley  to  appear  on  deck  as  if 
in  command,  while  the  officers  concealed  themselves  in  different  parts  of 
the  ship,  he  standing  where  he  could  issue  his  orders  and  watch  what 
was  taking  place.  All  was  sheeted  home  in  a  moment,  and  we  stood  in 
between  the  two  line-of-battle  ships,  the  Dinrector  and  InJiexUde.  The 
ship,  by  this  time,  had  got  good  way  on  her.  It  appeared  that  we  were 
about  to  take  up  the  berth  into  which  we  had  been  ordered,  when  Sir 
Hany  directed  that  all  the  sheets  should  suddenly  be  let  fly.  This  took 
the  mutineers  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  not  a  gun  was  then  fired 
at  us.  Sir  Harry  next  ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  "  hard  a-port,"  which 
caused  the  ship  to  shoot  a-head  of  the  Ir^/hxible — ^we  were  once  more  out- 
side our  enemies.  Springing  immediately  on  deck,  he  took  the  command, 
crying  out,  in  his  encouraging  tone,  "  Well  done^  my  lads — well  done  ! " 

A  loud  murmur  of  applause  and  satisfaction  was  heard  fore  and  aft ; 
but  we  had  no  time  for  a  cheer. 

"  Now  clear  away  the  bulk-heads,  and  mount  the  guns,"  he  added. 

Every  man  flew  with  a  hearty  will  to  obey  his  orders.  And  need  there 
was ;  for  scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  than  the  whole  fleet 
of  thirty-two  sail  opened  their  fire  on  us.  The  shot  flew  like  hail 
around  us,  and,  thick  as  hail,  ploughing  up  the  water  as  they  leaped 
along  it,  chasing  each  other  across  the  suifiEu;e  on  every  side  of  the  ship. 
We  could  have  expected  nothing  else  than  to  be  sunk  instantly,  had  we 
had  time  for  consideration ;  but,  as  it  was,  wonderfully  few  struck  our 
hull,  while  not  a  shroud  was  cut  away,  nor  wbjs  a  man  hurt.  The  hugo 
IHredor,  close  to  us,  might  have  sent  us  to  the  bottom  with  a  broadside, 
but  not  a  shot  from  her,  that  we  could  see,  came  aboard  us. 

"  They  have  not  the  heart  to  fire  at  us,  the  blackguards  ! "  observed 
one  of  the  men  near  me. 

^^  It  may  be  that,  Bill ;  but,  to  my  mind,  they're  struck  all  of  a 
heap  at  seeing  the  brave  way  our  captain  did  that,''  answered 
another.  **  If  we'd  had  the  guns  mounted  he'd  have  fired  smack  into 
them.  We  send  our  powder  aboard  "that  pirate  Parker's  ship— -we 
unbend  our  sails  to  please  such  a  sneaking  scoimdrel  as  he ! " 
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'^  It's  just  this,  that  the  misguided  chaps  are  slaves  agsdiust  their  will, 
and  they  haven't  become  bad  enough  yet  to  fire  on  their  countrymen, 
and  maybe  old  friends  and  shipmates/'  said  a  third. 

Such  were  the  opinions  generally  expressed  on  board.  It  wa3  reported 
afterwards  that  the  Director  fired  blank  cartridges,  and  this  may  have 
been  the  case,  but  I  think  more  probably  that  her  people  were  first 
struck  with  astonishment  at  our  manoeuvre,  and  then,  with  admiration 
at  the  bravery  displayed,  purposely  fired  wide  of  us.  As,  however,  we 
were  frequently  struck,  some  shots  by  traitorous  hands  must  have  been 
aimed  at  us  from  her,  or  from  some  of  the  other  ships.  In  little  more 
than  two  hours  the  bulk-heads  were  cleared  away  from  the  cabin  door, 
to  the  break  of  the  quarter-deck  (the  whole  space  having,  as  I  before 
said,  been  fitted  up  with  cabins  for  the  suite  of  Her  Boyal  Highness). 
The  guns  on  both  sides  were  got  up  from  the  hold  and  mounted,  and  we 
were  ready  for  action.  As  soon  as  the  task  was  accomplished,  the  men 
came  aft  in  a  body,  and  entreated,  should  any  ships  be  sent  after  us  by 
the  mutineers,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  fight  to  the  last,  and  go 
down  with  our  colours  flying,  rather  than  peld,  and  I'etum  to  the  fleet 
at  the  Nore. 

Sir  Harry  readily  promised  not  to  disappoint  their  wishes. 

We  stood  on,  but  as  yet  no  sign  was  perceptible  of  chase  being  miade 
after  us.  It  was  possible,  we  thought,  that  no  ship's  company  could  be 
induced  to  weigh  in  pursuit  They  well  knew  that  we  should  prove  a 
tough  bargain,  had  any  single  ship  come  up  with  us.  Should  we  prove 
victorious,  eveiy  man  might  have  been  hung  as  a  pirate.  As  to  Parker, 
he  dared  not  leave  his  fleet,  as  he  ventured  to  call  it. 

Our  mastei',  although  a  good  navigator,  did  not  feel  himself  justified 
in  taking  charge  of  the  ship,  within  the  boundaries  of  a  Branch  pilot, 
and  we  were  therefore  on  the  look-out  for  a  pilot  vessel,  when  a  lugger 
was  discovered  on  the  lee-bow,  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  bearing 
down  to  her,  when  we  made  out  first  a  ship  or  two,  then  several  sails, 
and  lastly,  a  whole  fleet,  which  we  guessed  must  be  the  North  Sea  Fleet 
standing  for  the  Nore.  We  were  steering  for  them,  to  give  the  Admiral 
notice  of  what  had  occurred,  when  the  red  flag  was  discovered  flying  on 
board  them  also.  They  had,  as  it  appeared,  left  their  station  in  a  state 
of  mutiny,  having  placed  the  Admiral  and  all  the  officers  imder  arrest. 
To  avoid  them  altogether  was  impossible,  and  before  long  a  frigate  bore 
down  to  us.  Should  our  real  character  be  discovered,  we  must  be  cap- 
tured  by  an  overwhelming  force.  Still  Sir  Hany  remained  calm 
and  self-possessed  as  ever.  As  the  frigate  approached,  he  ordei^  all 
the  officers  below,  and  giving   the   speaking-trumpet  to  Stanley,  the 
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quarter-master,  told  him  to  reply  as  he  might  direct  The  frigate  hailed 
and  inquired  what  we  were  about.  "  Looking  out  to  stop  ships  with 
provisions,  that  we  may  supply  the  fleet/'  was  the  answer.  The  people 
of  the  frigate,  satisfied  with  this  reply,  proceeded  to  rejoin  the  fleet, 
while  we,  glad  to  escape  further  questioning,  made  sail  in  chase  of  the 
lugger.  She  was  a  fast  craft,  and  led  us  a  chase  of  four  hours  before  we 
captured  her.  She  proved  to  be  the  CaMor  and  FoUux  privateer  of  six- 
teen guns.  Having  taken  out  the  prisoners,  and  put  a  prize  crew  on 
board,  we  were  proceeding  to  Portsmouth,  when  the  lugger,  being  to 
windward,  spoke  a  brig,  which  had  left  that  place  the  day  before,  and 
from  her  gained  the  information  that  the  mutiny  had  again  broken  out 
at  Spithead.  Under  these  circumstances,  Sir  Harry  thought  it  prudent 
to  anchor  under  Dungeness  until  he  could  communicate  with  the 
AdminJty. 

This  we  did;  but  it  was  a  time  of  great  anxiety,  for  the  mutineers  mi^t 
consider  it  important  to  capture  us,  to  hold  Sir  Harry  and  his  officers  as 
hostages,  and  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  our  men.  We  got  springs  on 
the  cable  and  the  ship  ready  for  action.  During  the  middle  watch  a 
ship  was  made  out  bearing  down  towards  us ;  she  was  high  out  of  the 
water,  and  was  pronounced  by  many  to  be  a  line^-battle  ship.  Sir 
Harry  was  on  deck  in  an  instant — ^the  private  signal  was  made-— would 
it  be  answered  1  Yes ;  but  there  was  no  security  in  this,  as,  should  the 
ship's  company  have  mutinied,  they  would  naturally  have  possessed 
themselves  of  it.  The  drum  beat  to  quarters,  the  fighting  lanterns  were 
up,  their  light  streaming  through  our  ports.  Our  men  earnestly  repeated 
their  request  to  be  allowed  to  sink  rather  than  surrender  to  the  muti- 
neers. No  sight  of  the  sort  could  be  finer,  as  the  brave  fellows  stood 
stripped  to  the  waist,  dauntless  and  resolute,  not  about  to  fight  with  a 
common  foe^  but  one  that  would  prove  cruel  and  revengeful  in  the 
extreme.  The  wind  was  extremely  light,  and  the  stranger  closed  very 
slowly.  The  suspense  was  awfiil.  In  a  short  time,  we  might  be  engaged 
in  a  deadly  struggle  with  a  vastly  superior  foe,  and  deadly  all  determined 
that  it  should  be.  Nearer  and  nearer  the  stranger  drew  ;  at  length  our 
captain  hailed.  The  answer  came :  "  The  Hnzzar  /  Lord  Garlais !  from 
the  West  Indies."  She  anchored  close  to  us,  and  we  exchanged  visits. 
Her  people,  ignorant  of  the  mutiny,  could  not  understand  the  necessity  - 
of  the  precaution  we  had  taken.  They  were  so  struck,  when  made 
acquainted  with  what  had  occurred,  at  the  bravery  and  determination  of 
our  ship's  company,  that  they  immediately  swore  they  would  stick 
by  us,  and  that,  should  any  ship  be  sent  to  take  us  back  to  the  Nore,  they 
would  share  our  fate,  whatever  that  might  be.     I  am  sure  that  they 
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would  have  proved  as  good  aa  their  word,  but  daylight  came,  aod  no 
enemy  appeared.  We  lay  hero  for  some  time,  that  Sir  Hany  might 
ascertain  what  was  occurring  on  shore.  He  found  that  most  active  and 
energetic  measures  were  being  taken  to  repress  the  mutiny,  and  in 
a  few  days  we  heard  that  the  ship's  company  of  the  SandwkhYiBA 
taken  her  into  Sheemess,  and  allowed  their  late  leader,  Parker,  to  be 
arrested  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  sent  on  board  for  that  purpose  by 
Admiral  Buckner.  We  sailed  for  Plymouth,  and  another  ship  was 
appointed  to  hav^  the  honour  of  taking  over  the  Princess  KoyaL 

I  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  that  mutiny.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  proportion  of  disaffected  men  was  cixnparatively  small  The  seamen 
had  grievances,  but  those  would  have  been  redressed  without  tiieir  pro- 
ceeding to  the  extremities  into  which  they  plunged,  led  by  a  few  disap- 
pointed and  desperate  men  Hke  Parker.  Had  greater  energy  been  shown 
from  the  firsts  duxing  some  of  tibe  opportonities  which  occurred,  the 
whole  affieur  might  have  been  concluded  in  a  UK>re  dignified  manner,  at 
a  much  earlier  date.  I  will  instance  one  occasiofi.  Having  one  day  got 
leave  from^the  delegates  of  our  ship,  while  we  lay  off  Sheemess,  to  go  on 
shore,  I  landed  at  the  dockyard.  I  found,  as  I  passed  through  it,  that  I 
was  followed  by  the  whole  body  of  delegates,  walking  two-and-two  in 
procession,  Parker  and  Davis  leading,  arm-in-arm.  Just  as  we  got  out- 
side the  gates,  the  Lancashire  Fencibles  appeared,  coming  to  strengthen 
the  garrison.  As  soon  as  the  seamen  got  near  the  soldiers,  they  began 
to  abuse  them  in  so  scurrilous  a  manner,  that  the  officer  in  command 
halted  his  men,  and  seeing  the  Admiral  and  superintendent,  close  to 
whom.  I  at  the  tune  was  standing  opposite  the  gates,  he  came,  and,  com- 
plaining of  the  insults  (^ered  to  himself  and  men,  asked  permission  to 
surround  and  capture  them.  So  eager  did  I  feel,  l^iat  I  involuntarily 
exclaimed,  <<  Yes !  yes !  noVs  the  time  1  '*  The  Admiral,  on  hearing 
me,  turned  sharply  round,  and  demanded  how  I  dared  to  apeak  in  that 
way  %  **  Because  there  they  all  are,  sir,  and  we  may  have  them  in  a 
bunch  I"  I  replied,  pointing  to  Parker,  Davis,  and  the  rest  The 
Admiral  told  me  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying ;  but  I  did, 
and  I  have  no  cause  to  suppose  that  I  was  wrong. 

When  the  truly  loyal  and  heroic  conduct  of  our  ship's  oompany  be- 
came known,  it  was  intended  to  raise  a  sum  in  every  seaport  town  in 
England  to  present  to  them.  From  some  reason,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment put  a  stop  to  it,  and  thfi  only  subscription  received  was  from  Lud- 
low, in  Shropshire,  from  whence  the  authorities  sent  £500  to  Sir  Harry 
Neale,  which  he  distributed  to  the  ship's  company  on  the  quarter-deck. 
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A  PEW  dayB  smce,  when  paaedng  along  Piccadilly,  our  eyes  caught  the 
strange  word  "  AnthropoglossoB  "  upon  a  poster,  at  the  door  of  St. 
James's  Hall.  KatnraOy  anxious  to  know  what  in  these  days  of  strange 
advertisenientB  this  compound  Greek  word  was  supposed  to  represent, 
we  paid  a  shilling  and  entered  the  small  hall,  where  we  had  formerly 
heard  the  amusing  performance  of  that  hand  of  vocalists,  known  as 
"  The  Christy  Minstrels." 

On  making  our  way  into  the  exhibition-room,  we  foimd  about  sixty 
people  staring  at  a  large  wax  head,  made  up  like  those  heads  we  see  in 
hairdressers'  shops.  This  head,  however,  was  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
human  caput,  and  besides  being  adorned  with  flowing  locks  of  a  raven 
hue,  was  also  blessed  with  a  large  beard  and  moustache ;  while  in  the 
orifice  representing  its  mouth  was  placed  a  short  trumpet.  This  head, 
we  may  add,  was  suspended  by  two  pieces  of  chain  to  a  board,  fastened 
to  the  oeUing;  while  tmdemeath  it  was  some  machinery,  consisting  of  a 
bellows,  and  apparently  the  paraphernalia  of  a  musical  box,  the  whole  of 
^Ada  being  covered  by  a  red  cloth,  fastened  tightly  roimd  the  neck  of  the 
figure.  The  programme  of  the  songs  contained  the  following  classical 
airs:— 

1.  Polly  Perkins. 

2.  The  Dark  Girl  dressed  in  Blue. 
d.  Annie  lisle. 

4.  Grod  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

5.  God  save  the  Queen. 

The  prefiitory  remarks  were  couched  in  the  following  bombastic  style : — 
"  Kever,  it  is  believed,  since  the  very  first  sound  of  the  human  voice 
emanated  from  the  earliest  created  of  mankind,  causing  the  oral  mystery 
of  sounded  syllables  to  float  upon  the  balmy  airs  of  Paradise,  until  now, 
has  aught  been  perfected  which  could  approximate  in  any  real  degree  to 
the  divinely-bestowed  *  music  of  speech.'  Many  and  varied  have  been 
the  efforts  made,  £t*om  time  to  time,  to  accomplish  this  apparently  im- 
possible purpose,  but  all  have  proved  alike  worse  than  futile.  It  has 
been  reserved. for  Mr.  Giacopo  Saguish,  of  Constantinople,  to  become  the 
wonderful  and  fortunate  inventor  6i  an  automaton  head,  which  (miracu- 
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lous  to  relate)  he  has  so  contrived,  by  meuis  of  the  nicest  and  most 
exquisitely-constructed  mechanism,  that  it  can  rival  Nature  herself  in  its 
vocal  and  elocutionary  powers.  To  say  that  this  astonishing  pheno- 
menon is  unique  is  to  express  the  veiy  least  of  the  wonders  which  it 
exhibits,  and  to  the  witnessing  of  which  the  generous,  talent^ippreciatLng 
public  of  Great  Britain  is  now  most  respectfully  invited.  While  so  doing, 
it  is  humbly,  yet  confidently  hoped,  however  high  the  expectations 
respecting  this  real  prodigy  may  be  raised,  that  in  no  single  instance  shall 
any  person  with  whose  patronage  the  exhibitor  may  be  favoured  meet  a 
disappointment,  but  rather  that  each  and  all  shall  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  '  half  has  not  been  told  them.' " 

Now,  in  connecting  the  programme  with  the  introduction,  the  first 
idea  that  struck  us  was  that  it  seemed  rather  strange  that  a  Turk  should 
have  modelled  his  machinery  for  English  songs,  and  not  for  ditties  in 
his  own  language.  We  were  also  surprised  that  this  selection  consisted 
chiefly  of  modem  songs,  with  all  of  which  most  of  the  Drmy-lane 
costermongers  ai'e  intimate. 

At  the  time  of  oiu*  entrance  the  figure  was  ginging  <<  Annie  Lisle,"  in 
a  thick,  vulgar  voice,  as  easily  and  naturally,  and  as  much  out  of  tune,  as 
a  Cockney  devoid  of  musical  education  could  render  it  An  soon  as  the 
song  was  over,  the  usual  piano  which-  accompanies  these  exhibitions 
struck  up  a  tune,  and  the  apparent  proprietor  wound  up  the  musical- 
box  machinery,  which  at  the  first  movement  of  the  key  gave  a  low  sound 
— ^probably  the  only  one  produced  in  the  exhibition  by  meohamcal 
means.  As  soon  as  this  opei-ation  was  completed,  the  piano  was  sig- 
nalled to  stop,  and  the  figure  commenced  chanting  "Gk)d  bless  the  Prince 
of  Wales,''  which  it  gave  with  all  the  vulgar  turns  and  ridiculous  shakes 
consistent  with  the  usual  style  of  Cockney  vocalisation. 

While  it  was  singing,  the  musical-box  machinery  quietly  unwound 
itself  with  a  clicking  motion.  There  seemed,  however,  a  slight  want  of 
harmony  between  the  voice  and  the  apparent  cause  of  it,  for  towards  the 
end  of  this  ditty  or  anthem,  although  the  machinery  came  to  a  stand- 
still, yet  the  voice  went  on  singing,  as  if  it  had  no  connection  with  the 
bellows,  and  could  get  on  just  as  well  without  it  After  another  rest, 
dui'ing  which  the  proprietor  again  wound  up  the  musical-box,  which 
uttered  its  one  note,  and  the  pianiste  played  an  accompaniment,  the  figure 
started  off  with  "  The  National  Anthem."  Of  the  style  we  need  say 
nothing ;  we  only  know  that  the  greatest  evil  we  wish  our  worst  enemy 
is  to  be  forced  to  listen  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  the  singing  of  this 
Anthropoglossos. 

Shakes  and  turns  hurried  one  after  the  oUier.      The  crowning  point 
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of  all,  however,  the  blunder  which  convinced  ns  that  the  voice  of  the 
singing  figoie  belonged  to  a  human  form,  occurred  in  the  lines — 

"  Happj  and  gloriooii 
Long  to  reign  over  us,'* 

which  this  mechanical  figure— ^this  automaton  head,  contrived  by  means 
of  the  nicest  and  most  exquisitely  constructed  machinery,  actually 
rendered — 

**  *Appy  and  glorions, 
Long  to  reign  hover  ns." 

The  National  Anthem  concluded  the  exhibition,  and  then  (as  we 
expected)  the  proprietor  or  inventor  b^an  to  talk.  He  was  an  Armenian, 
not  an  American,  oh  no! — ^he  had  been  fifteen  yearH  making  this  machine; 
he  was  a  good  man ;  ah,  yes  I  he  never  broke  the  Sabbatli,  oh  no  !  On 
Sunday  he  did  fisist,  and  never  lighted  a  fire  to  cook  him  meat  by ;  oh  no ! 
but  on  the  last  Saturday,  the  first  day  that  he  had  exhibited  his  wonder- 
ful figure,  some  gentleman  did  shake  it,  and  break  so  much  of  the 
exquisitely-oontrived  mechanism,  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  open  his 
exhibition  on  Monday,  he  was  forced  to  work  all  the  Sabbath.  He  did 
not  eat,  however,  and  he  cried  all  the  time.  Ah  !  it  was  sad ;  but  his 
task  was  not  over  yet  There  remained  in  the  figure  fifteen  hours'  more 
work  yet,  and  he  must  sit  up  all  night  and  work  at  it,  which  was  very  sad." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  attendant  who  handed  round  the  programmes, 
"  you  see,  some  gentleman  give  it  such  a  shake  on  Saturday,  that  we 
had  to  put  these  barriers  up,  to  keep  the  people  off! " 

Barriers  indeed !  First  there  was  a  thick  balustrade  or  railing,  which 
reached  as  high  as  the  figure's  mouth,  and  then,  beyond  that,  was  a  row 
of  seats,  to  prevent  us  approaching  nearer  than  a  yard  to  the  figure. 

After  listening  to  the  inventor's  speech,  we  certainly  thought  that  he 
must  have  had — ^before  this  occasion — veiy  little  temptation  to  bi'eak  the 
Sabbath,  if  he  did  not  mind  working  during  tliat  sacred  day,  in  order 
that  his  exhibition  might  be  opened  on  the  Monday  morning. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  a  red-faced  gentleman  next  to  us,  "  It's  all 
gammon,  about  a  man  smashing  his  figure.  He  only  says  that  as  an 
excuse  to  keep  us  off  the  figure.  It's  a  regular  do,  sir,  that's  what  it  is, 
and  I  shall  write  to  the  Times  about  it"  So  saying,  he  strode  indignantly 
otit  of  the  Hall,  and  we  soon  followed  his  example. 

Let  us  now  see  if  we  cannot  explain  (according  to  oiu*  idea)  the 
manner  in  which  this  singing  voice  is  an*anged. 

Automaton  figures,  as  well  as  androides,  or  human  figures,  which, 
by  certain  springs  or  other  movements,  are  capable  of  performing  some  of 
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the  natural  movements  of  a  living  man,  are  very  ancient  indeed.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  old  Egyptian  priests  constantly  imposed  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  by  causing  statues  to  speak,  through  the  means 
of  a  tube  placed  in  the  figure's  body^  and  communicating  with  another 
apartment.  Of  course  as  the  statues  stood  against  a  wall  the  deception 
could  not  be  discovered. 

In  the  year  1738,  a  Frenchman,  Jacques  Yaucanson,  invented  an 
automaton  brazen  duck,  which  performed  all  the  motions  of  a  living 
duck,  and  actually  swallowed  and  passed  food  in  a  regular  manner.  He 
also  made  a  Provengal  piper,  and  a  flute-player,  which  played  dijSerent 
pieces  of  music  on  the  Grerman  flute.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  century,  an  automaton  flute-player  is  meoationed. 
There  is  surely  nothing  new  imder  the  sun.  Most  of  us  have  heard  of 
M.  de  Kempelen's  automaton  chess-player,  which  was  exhibited  in  this 
country  in  1783,  and  which  created  so  great  a  sensation  that  several 
pamphlets  and  books  were  writt^i  upon  it.  It  was  at  length  explained 
that  the  supposed  automaton  was  worked  by  a  human  being,  concealed 
in  the  table. 

Within  our  own  time  an  automaton  figure,  constructed  (we  believe) 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Anthropoglossos,  was  exhibited  under  the 
title  of  The  Invisible  Girl ;  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselveB  with 
enunciating  our  theory  about  this  singing  figure. 

We  have  already  said  that  in  front  of  the  head  is  a  thick  balustrade, 
one  of  ite  pillars  is  hollow,  and  through  this  passes  a  speaking  trumpet 
into  an  adjoining  room. 

The  head,  which  is  unusually  large,  contains,  we  imagine,  a  hoUow 
ball.  Where  the  neck  of  the  figure  would  be  is  a  trumpet^  one  end  of 
which  opens  into  the  ball,  whilst  at  the  other,  the  sound  of  the  voice  is 
received  from  the  speaking-tube.  Thus  the  sound  enters  the  baU  under 
the  neck,  and  travels  out  at  the  orifice  formed  by  the  mouth.  The 
sound  of  the  voice  is  thus  reflected  through  the  trumpet,  and  comes  out 
almost  as  clearly  as  in  the  room  where  the  singer  really  is.  Such  at 
least  is  our  conviction,  based  upon  the  exposures  of  former  similar 
exhibitions.  If,  however,  Mr.  Giacopo  Sagnish,  of  Constantinople,  can 
prove  that  our  theory  is  incorrect,  we  shall  be  glad  to  oonfBSS  our 
error.  But  if  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  we  must  rank  him  and  his  employers 
as  impostors,  who  degrade  the  noble  name  of  science  to  palm  off*  their 
mountebank  juggleries  upon  a  generous,  talent-appreciating,  and  unsus- 
pecting public. 

August  I2th,  1864. 
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IN  the  article  upon  Poultry,  which  has  already  appeared  in  the 
"  Every  Boy's  Magazine^''  I  began  by  -wanosng  my  readers,  that  if 
they  kept  poultry,  they  could  only  look  upon  their  feathered  pets  as 
pets,  and  not  as  means  towards  obtaining  profit.  In  the  present  article, 
on  Bees  and  Beekeeping,  I  hope  to  show  that  both  profit  and  pleasure 
may  be  the  result  of  a  little  care  and  forelihouglit  in  the  management  of 
the  hive. 

Bees  may  be  procured  in  the  spring  or  in  the  autumn,  either  plan 
being  equally  good,  and  each  being  adopted  by  experienced  apiarians. 
If  the  former,  a  new  swarm  should  be  purchased,  and  it  will  be  better 
if  the  buyer  sees  the  swarm  himself,  so  that  he  can  judge  of  its  strength. 
Should  he  not  be  able  to  see  it^  he  should  weigh  it,  and  unless  it  weighs 
five  pounds,  or  at  least  foar,  it  is  too  weak  to  be  of  much  use.  A 
weak  swarm  never  works  welL  It  eats  an  abundance  of  food,  but  seems 
to  be  disheartened,  and  the  only  method  of  getting  it  to  do  its  duty  is  to 
join  it  to  another  swarm. 

A  good  swarm  will  cost  about  ten  shillings,  exclusive  of  the  hive,  and 
'  is  well  worth  the  money. 

If  the  bees  are  purchased  in  the  autumn,  twice  the  sum  must  be  given 
for  them ;  but  then,  they  have  made  plenty  of  comb,  and  filled  the  cells 
with  honey  for  winter  consumption,  so  that  the  bees  and  their  comb 
ought  to  weigh  nearly  thirty  pounds.  Of  course  the  reader  will  under- 
stand that  the  bees  are  weighed  together  with  the  hive,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  latter  is  subtracted. 

Moving  the  hive  is  not  a  very  easy  operation. 

The  best  plan  is  to.purchase  the  hive  and  footboard  together  witli  the 
bees,  and  to  sling  it  ok  a  pole  borne  by  two  men,  as  brewers  carry  their 
beer-casks,  the  only  precaution  needed  being  to  fasten  up  the  entrance 
of  the  hive  so  as  to  prevent  the  inmates  from  escaping  and  stinging  the 
bearers.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  the  next  best  plan  is  to  furnish  the 
bee-keeper  with  a  hive,  and  let  liim  put  the  swarm  into  it. 
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This  bi-ings  tis  to  th«  gmnd  questiim  of  hives,  a  subject  on  which  Hnesn 
is  BtiU  mnoh  otmtroveniy, — Is  the  hive  to  be  niade  of  utrtM  or  wood,  and 
ofwhAtahapel  Eithar  nibetanoe  caa  be  made 
to  answer  veiywell,  inasmuch  as  the  shape  is 
of  fax  more  importance  than  the  materia].  If 
the  hive  is  to  be  of  straw,  let  it  not  be  the  cmn- 
mon  "skep"  which  is  ordinarily  sold  in  the 
ahope,  and  which  Is  as  rude,  and  wasteful,  and 
barbarous  a  contrivance  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined, useful  only  to  those  who  adhere  to  old 
customs,  and  can  only  obtain  their  hoiiey  by 
"  burning"  their  bees. 

A  little  ingenuity  will,  however,  serve  to 
convert  a  common  skep  into  a  serviceable  hive. 

Take  off  the  top  of  the  skep,  and  sew  the  """*  ""  ""  "*"■ 
straw  tightly  together  with  string  and  a  packing-needle,  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  uawvellod.  Cut  a  circular  piece  of  inch-board  so  as  to  fit 
the  top  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  hive,  and  bore  a  large  hole  in  the 
middle;  Fix  it  tightly  in  its  place,  as  seen  in  the  Ulustratiou,  and  the 
hive  is  complete. 

When  the  bees  are  first  placed  in  this  hive,  lay  a  piece  of  matting  over 
the  bole  in  the  board,  and  when  they  have  filled  the  hive  with  honey, 
remove  the  mat  careftilly,  and  invert  a  common  bell-glass  over  the  hole. 
Finding  their  space  so  much  increased,  the  bees  immediately  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  begin  to  put  their  new  combs  into  the  gla.88. 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  &ct  that  they  seldom  put  any  but  pure  honey 
into  die  glass.  Under  the  old  syatem,  the  young  bees,  the  grubs,  the 
bee-head,  and  the  honey  ate  so  mixed  t«getber,  that  to  procure  really 
pure  h<mey  is  almost  impossible,  and  even  to  eat  a  piece  of  comb  requires 
some  circumspection.  But,  attracted  probably  by  the  coolness  of  the 
glass,  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  the  combs,  and  is  not 
at  all  adapted  for  the  hatching  of  ^;gs  or  the  development  of  the  young ; 
the  bees  reserve  the  glass  for  honey,  and  fill  it  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

If  the  hive  should  be  too  small,  it  is  easily  enlarged  by  "eking"  it. 
An  "eke"  is  a  cylinder  of  etraw,  made  like  the  hive,  and  looking  as  if 
several  inches  had  been  cut  from  an  ordinary  skep.  When  the  hive 
spears  too  contracted  for  its  inhabitants,  it  is  raised  from  the  foot-board, 
the  eke  set  in  its  place,  and  the  hive  placed  upon  the  eke,  thus  rising  it 
some  three  inches. 

PerhApe  the  reader  may  remark  that  in  that  case  the  hive  will  huve 
two  entrances — one  in  the  eke,  and  the  other  in  the  skep.     Nothing  of 
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the  kind.  The  hive  never  ought  to  have  an  entrance,  but  to  fit  square 
on  the  foot-board  The  entrance  should  be  made  in  tiie  foot-board  itself, 
a  sort  of  shallow  trench  being  cut  in  the  wood,  and  the  edge  of  the  hive 
placed  upon  it.  Some  persons  cut  a  hole  like  a  mortice^  completely 
through  the  edge  of  the  foot-board,  and  sloping  upwards  until  it  comefl 
within  the  circumference  of  the  hive. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  both  these  plans,  fig.  1  showing 
the  mortice-hole  cut  through  the  board,  and  fig.  2  the  trench  sank  in  it. 
This  trench  is  cut  sloping  at  the  bottom,  so  that,  after  passing  into 
the  entrance,  the  bees  walk  up  an  inclined  plane  iato  their  hive.  The 
dotted  circle  shows  the  position  of  the  hive. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  great  liking  for  straw  hives,  and,  when  I 
again  begin  to  keep  bees,  I  shall  have  nothing  but  wooden  hives  in  the 
apiary.  Any  carpenter  can  make  half-a-dozen  hives  for  a  very  small 
sum,  and  anyone  who  can  use  edged  tools  can  make  them  for  himself 

A    square    box     of 
stout  wood  without 


tC 


y  -^  ^m       ^     bottom     is     all 


that    is  wanted  for 
Fig.  1.  TOOTBOABSB  voB  HXYxs.        FiG.  2.  ordiuaTy  bee-kecpers. 

Not  wishing  my  young  readers  to  run  into  expenses  in  bee-keeping, 
I  shaU  say  nothing  about  the  elaborate  and  expensive  hives  which  are 
so  frequently  advertised,  but  restrict  myself  to  those  hives  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  boy. 

Simple  square  boxes,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  of  each,  and  with 
smaller  boxes  to  act  as  caps  to  the  bell-glasses,  are  all  that  are  really- 
needed. 

There  is,  howef  er,  a  plan  which  has  lately  become  very  general,  and 
which  may  be  mentioned  here,  because  it  is  not  only  ingenious,  but  is  of 
veiy  little  additional  cost.  The  top  of  the  box  is  not  made  of  a  solid 
piece  of  wood,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  but  is  made  of  bars,  every 
alternate  bar  being  movable.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  bees  can  only  be 
induced  to  build  their  combs  on  the  loose  bars,  any  comb  can  be  removed 
at  pleasure,  without  disturbing  the  remainder,  or  worrying  the  bees. 

But  as  they  might,  and  very  probably  wotdd,  prefer  to  build  on  the 
fixed  bars,  the  bee-keeper  wotdd  often  find  his  precautions  useless,  and 
the  combs  as  much  beyond  his  reach  as  before.  Bees,  however,  are 
manageable  insects,  and  can  be  induced  to  build  wherever  their  owner 
chooses,  by  means  of  guide-combs ;  that  is,  pieces  of  new  comb,  which 
are  fixed  to  the  object  on  which  the  bees  are  desired  to  build.  The 
insects  will  always  add  to  a  comb  rather  than  begin  a  new  one. 
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There  Ib  a  litUc  art  in  attaching  the  guide-combB  to  the  hara ;  for  if 
they  are  not  placed  as  the  bees  would  have  placed  them,  they  are  useleas 
for  the  purpose,  and  if  they  are  not  fixed  very  firmly,  they  will  give  way 
with  the  weight  of  the  honey  and  brood.  The  method  of  fixing  them 
is  as  follows  : — Take  a  piece  of  new  or  virgin  comb,  and  cut  it  so  that 
the  t-l^i"  edge  may  be  downwards  when  it  is  fixed.  Cutting  the  comb  is 
easily  done  by  running  a  sharp  knife  very  quickly  along  it,  and  then 
bending  it,  when  it  will  snap  off  in  the  line  which  the  knife-blade  has 
taken.  Now  wann  the  bar,  and  then  take  a  hot  iron  and  run  it  along 
the  cut  edge  of  the  comb.  While  the  wax  is  still  hot,  press  it  against 
the  warmed  bar,  and  hold  it  for  a  minute  or  two  until  cod.  The  b^g^nner 
is  nearly  sure  to  crush  the  combs  in  handling  them  ;  but  a  little  prac- 
tice will  enable  him  to  manage  them  without  the  least  danger. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  further  improvement  on  the  simple  bars. 
The  bees  will  sometimes  carry  their  combs  to  the 
sides  of  the  hive,  and  &sten  them  there,  so  that 
when  the  apiarian  raises  the  bars  he  finds  the 
comb  attached  so  firmly  to  the  hive  that  it  cannot  ^ 
be  severed  without  much  trouble.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  mere  bars,  narrow  yram«*  of  wood  are 
added  to  the  bars,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  comb 
may  be  attached  to  them,  and  the  comb  lifted 
out  m  the  frame. 

The  great  use  of  this  system  is,  that  the 
apiarian  can  assist  his  bees  greatly  by  watdung  '^*  -^^  nkia, 

for  the  very  old  combs  and  removing  them.  Each  young  bee  spins  a 
silken  lining  to  the  cell  in  which  it  is  hatched ;  and,  when  there  has 
been  a  succession  of  grubs,  the  cells  become  quite  choked  by  these 
discarded  shrouds,  and  the  wax  around  them  is  black  and  useless.  The 
bees  are  only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  this  incumbrance,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  a  clean  new  comb  will  take  the  place  of  the  old  and  dirty  ona 

The  position  of  the  hive  is  peculiarly  important^  If  the  hives  be 
exposed  to  the  noontide  sun  they  never  come  to  any  good,  for  the  heat 
melts  the  wax,  and  the  combs  cannot  be  made  rightly.  Moreover,  the 
occasional  warm  sunbeams  of  very  early  spring  are  apt  to  delude  the 
bees  into  the  idea  that  they  ought  to  be  abroad,  and  so  they  go  to  work 
and  are  chilled  with  cold  before  they  can  return.  Although  bees 
must  have  a  certain  amount  of  warmth,  they  cannot  endure  heat,  and 
are  obliged  to  use  every  endeavour  to  cool  the  hive  by  fanning.  At  the 
same  time,  the  hives  should  not  be  exposed  to  storms ;  for  bees  hate 
wind  exceedingly,  and  get  blown  about  cruelly  while  endeavouring  to 
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enter  the  hives.      A  north-west  aspect  is  generally  a  good  one,  and  is 
always  safe. 

In  every  case,  however,  the  hives  should  be  protected  by  a  roof  of 
some  kind.  If  they  can  be  placed  in  a  shed,  so  much  the  better  ;  and 
in  that  case  they  should  be  set  on  shelves,  and  holes  cut  through  the 
wails  to  allow  the  bees  access  into  their  hives,  but  not  into  the  shed. 
Short  tubes,  leading  £rom  the  hive  to  the  wall,  make  admirable  passages 
for  the  bees.  At  all  events,  however,  there  should  be  a  wide  footboard 
outside  the  shed,  on  which  the  bees  can  settle  before  creeping  into  their 
hives ;  and  this  board  shotdd  be  sheltel:ed  with  a  roof  above,  to  keep  off 
the  rain,  and  a  rather  wide  board  at  each  end,  to  defend  the  bees 
fix)m  the  wind. 

Water  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  if  the  hives  are  placed  in  an  arid 
situation,  the  bee-master  shotdd  be  very  carefiil  to  supply  his  thirsty 
insects  with  liquid.  The  ground  on  which  my  house  is  built  is  on  a 
lofty  elevation,  and  the  soil  is  gravel,  so  that  there  are  no  streams  or 
ponds,  and  even  the  puddles  run  dry  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  rain  has 
ceased.  The  season,  too,  has  been  one  of  imwonted  drought,  so  that 
many  hives  in  the  neighbourhood  have  failed  altogether  in  producing 
either  honey  or  swarms. 

Yet,  some  bees  belonging  to  a  lady  have  been  peculiarly  successfiil, 
having  thrown  off  many  swarms  and  given  plenty  of  honey.  The  ex- 
planation of  her  success  is  very  simple,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  £u;t 
that  she  supplied  her  bees  plentifully  with  water.  It  was  most  curious 
to  see  them  clustering  round  the  pans,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  largest 
pan  were  at  least  five  hundred  bees,  eagerly  <lrinking,  while  others  were 
continually  flying  up  to  take  their  turns. 

She  does  not  trouble  herself  much  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
water  is  supplied,  but  sets  a  variety  of  pans  and  saucers  about  the 
hives,  and  allows  the  bees  to  help  themselves.  The  best  plan,  however, 
is  to  have  large  flat  pans,  and  to  lay  on  the  water  some  thin  pieces  of 
board,  pierced  full  of  holes ;  the  bees  can  then  drink  in  great  numbers, 
lapping  up  the  water  as  it  rises  through  the  holes.  She  also  pours  water 
over  the  hives,  using  a  common  watering-pot  for  the  puipose.  This 
custom  is  doubly  grateful  to  the  bees,  who  not  only  settle  on  the  hives 
and  lap  the  trickling  drops,  biit  find  that  the  hives  are  cooled  by  the 
evaporation. 

The  history  of  her  hives  is  rather  curious. 

Seven  years  ago  she  had  one  stock  of  bees,  the  queen  of  which  was 
damaged,  one  of  her  wings  having  been  torn  off  by  some  mischance. 
In  consequence,  she  could  not  leave  the  hive  in  order  to  lead  a  swarm, 
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which  is  the  custom  of  the  old  queens,  and,  although  she  made  two 
attempts,  was  forced  to  remain  at  home. 

Then  follows  a  remarkable  point  in  bee  history.  Bees  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  short-lived  insects;  yet  this  queen  lived  for  seven 
years,  having  been  seen  repeatedly  throughout  this  period.  During 
these  years  not  a  single  swarm  was  thrown  off,  though  honey  was  given 
in  plenty.  This  year  there  has  been  a  swarm  for  the  first  time,  so  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  one-winged  queen  is  dead,  and  the  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  hive  ended. 

At  the  beginning  of  Jtdy,  1863,  another  stock  of  bees  was  purchased, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  a  secondary  swarm,  or  <'  cast^"  issued  from 
the  hive,  so  that  there  were  then  three  hives.  As  if  to  contradict  the 
old  aphorism— 

''A  swum  of  bees  iaMay 
Is  wwth  a  load  of  hay ; 
A  Bwarm  of  bees  in  June 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon ; 
A  ewarm  of  bees  in  Jnly 
Is  not  worth  a  fly  " — 

the  July  swarm  has  thriven  well,  and  this  year  it  has  produced  a  swarm 
and  honey. 

During  the  present  season,  the  three  hives  have  sent  out  six  swarms, 
and  from  one  hive  alone  fourteen  pounds  of  honey  have  been  taken. 
Caps  are  used  on  the  three  hives,  and  are  filling  fast ;  each  glass  or  cap 
containing  eleven  pounds  of  honey  when  frdL  One  cap  was  placed  too 
soon,  and  the  bees  put  some  brood  comb  into  it.  When  this  was  dis- 
covered the  cap  was  replaced,  and,  after  that  brood  had  been  hatched, 
the  bees  cleaned  out  the  cells  very  neatly  and  filled  them  with  honey, 
five  poimds  of  which  were  stored  at  an  early  part  of  the  season. 

Bemoving  the  caps  ia  easy  enough  ;  but  sometimes  the  bees  do  not 
like  to  leave  their  stores.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  simple  enough. 
Draw  a  piece  of  string  between  the  cap  and  the  hive,  and  so  sever  the 
connection.  Push  a  flat  piece  of  zinc  imder  the  cap,  and  then  lift  it  off, 
I'eplacing  it  immediately  by  a  new  cap.  Take  the  full  cap  to  some 
distance  from  the  hives,  put  a  piece  of  stick  imder  one  edge  so  as  to  tilt 
it  up,  and  let  it  alone.  In  a  very  short  time  the  bees  will  dislike  their 
isolation,  and  will  rejoin  their  comrades.  Always  carry  the  cap  to  lee- 
Wtod  of  the  hives,  because,  if  it  were  taken  in  the  other  direction,  the 
wind  would  carry  the  scent  of  the  honey  to  the  hives,  and  the 
bees  would  come  in  multitudes  and  put  all  the  honey  into  their  combs. 

To  return  to  the  swarming. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  it  is  the  old  queen  that  leads  the 
awarm.  This  needs  a  little  explana- 
tion. Several  queen  bees  are  hatched 
in  sncceesion,  and,  as  &r  as  is  known, 
are   simply  nothing  but  worker  bees 

^  allowed  to  develop  t^emselvee  folly 
and  fed  upon  richer  food  than  the  com- 
monalty. The  hexagonal  shape  of  th« 
ordinary  cell  ia  too  well  known  to  need 
MTU.  cnu.  deeoriptiDn  ;   but  the  cell  in  which  the 

qneen  is  bred  difiero  entirely  in  ^lape  and  size.  It  is  very  large,  equal- 
ling five  or  six  ordinary  cells,  and  ia  very  irregular  outside,  though 
rounded  in  the  interior.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cells  are  rounded 
tike  acorn  cups,  and,  in  this  case, '  are  almost  invariably  found  near 
the  edge  of  the  comb ;  whereas  the  elongated  cells  ai-e  oilen  seen 
in  the  middle. 

As  the  bees  are  hatched,  their  number  increases  so  fast  that  the  oQce 
roomy  hive  is  too  small  for  them,  and  then  they  become  very  unea^. 
About  this  time  a  young  queeD  is  hatched,  and  the  allegiance  of  the 
bees  is  divided,  some  adhering  to  the  old  queen  and  othera  to  the  new. 
At  last,  however,  the  old  queen,  as  if  detennlned  to  preserve  her 
royalty,  takes  her  subjects  with  her,  and  goes  off  to  found  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy. 

This  mass  of  bees,  which  is  technically  called  a  "  swarm,"  is  often 
so  large  as  to  fill  a  peck  measure  when  all  the  bees  am  clustered 
round  their  sovereign.  As  soon  as  the  swarm  has  settled,  take  a  new 
hive,  hold  it  under  the  bees,  and  sweep  the  entire  swarm  into  it. 
There  is  not  the  least  danger  in  this  proceeding,  for  bees  appear  to  looe 
their  spirit  as  long  ss  they  are  without  a  home.  Hien  cany  the  hive 
to  the  shed,  place  it  on  it«  footboard,  and  hiy  some  food  near  it,  ny  half 
a  pound  or  ao  of  honey,  and  repeat  the  feeding  for  a  day  or  two.  Then 
will  be  no  Ices  in  thn  proceeding,  for  the  abundant  food  will  cause  the 
bees  to  secrete  wax  so  &st  that  the  oomhe  will  be  completed  in  a  much 
shorter  tine  thaQ  would  be  the  case  if  the  insects  were  obliged  to  go 
a-field  and  find  food  for  t^euselTee. 

Should  the  young  be&keeper  find  that  one  of  his  hives  is  very  weakly, 
he  cannot  do  better  than  join  two  of  the  weakest  stocks  together,  so  as 
to  make  one  strong  hive.  This  is  accomplished  by  turning  up  one  of 
the  hives,  sjid  giving  it  a  tap  or  two.  The  queen  is  seen  to  emerge  &om 
her  subjects,  and  may  then  be  seized.  The  queenless  hive  should  then 
be  placed  in  an  inverted  position  under  the  hive  which  the  bees  are  in- 
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tended  to  join,  and  in  a  short  time  *U  the  beea  will  aacend  mta  the 
upper  hive,  which  maf  then  be  replaced. 

Few  persona  have  the  courage  to  turn  up  a  hive  and  look  for  the 
queen,  though  many  experienced  bee-masterB  will  do  so,  confident  that 
the  inaectB  will  not  meddle  with  them.  Some  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  the  reven«l  of  the  hive  and  the  sudden  inlet  of  light  puzzle  and 
frighten  the  bees  so  much  Uiat  they  never  think  of  using  their  stings. 

Then  there  are  aome  perBons  who  are  quite  impervious  to  stings,  hav- 
ing been  stung  so  often  that  the  poison  has  not  the  least  effect  upon  them. 
M.  T^etmeier,  the  well-known  apiarian,  enjoys  this  singular  inmiunity, 
and  on  one  oooadon,  when  the  bearers  of  a  hive  broke  their  pole,  and  let 
the  hive  fall  to  tiie  ground,  out  ruahed  the  bees  in  a  cloud,  and  away 
ran  the  bearen.  M.  Tegetmeier,  however,  picked  up  the  hive,  and 
replaced  it,  receiving  about  Ibrty  stinge  in  his  &ce  and  neck,  but  with- 
out suffonng  any  inconvenienoe  except  the  pain  of  the  pricks,  and  a  very 
trifling  swelling  afterwards.  Yet,  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  so  sensitive 
to  the  poison  tihat  a  single  sting  confined  him  to  the  house  for  aome 

As  it  is  neceasary  that  the  young  ^iorian  should  know  the  queen  bee, 
mid  be  able  to  pick  her 
out  of  a  swarm,  figures 
ore  here  given  of  the 
thi'ee  sorts  of  bees 
which  inhabit  a  hive. 
The  central  figure  re- 
preeentfl  the  worker 
bee,  the  left-hand  ia- 
sect  is  the  drone,  or 
male,  and  that  on  the  dioni.  woshb.  en»ma, 

right  is  the  queen.  The  drone  may  be  recognised  by  his  larger  size,  his 
deeper  hum,  and  the  round,  blunted  abdomen.  The  queen  is  known  by 
her  greater  length,  and  the  shortaess  of  her  wings,  which  cross  each  other 
on  her  bock. 

The  queen  from  which  this  figure  was  token,  was  in  my  posseenon 
for  some  time.  When  she  died,  I  dissected  her,  and  her  anatomy  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  new  museum  at  Oxford.  Young  queena  are  acaroely 
larger  than  oi-dinary  workers,  but  they  may  always  be  recognised  by  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  they  carry  their  wings. 

Should  the  bees  ating  the  young  apiarian,  he  may  alleviate  the  pain 
by  one  or  two  methods.  One  plan  is  to  press  the  pipe  of  a  key  round 
the  sting-mark,  and  then  to  lay  moistened  tobacco  over  it.     Ammonia  is 


r  the  queen  bee. 
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veij  useful,  and  so  is  liquor  potasase,  which  can  be  introduced  by  dip- 
ping a  needle  into  the  liquid,  and  passing  it  into  the  wound,  when  the 
pain  will  cease  almost  immediately.  If  much  of  the  liquid  be  used,  it 
will  destroy  the  skin.  Powdered  ipecacuanha,  mixed  into  a  paste  with 
water,  is  also  strongly  recommended,  but  I  have  never  tried  it. 

In  order,  however,  to  gain  perfect  confidence  and  coolness  in  bee- 
management,  it  is  better  to  perform  all  the  earlier  operations  while 
wearing  a  bee-dress.  This  is  easily  made.  It  consists  of  a  hat  with  a 
very  wide  brim,  round  which  is  sewn  a  piece  of  "  leno.^'  This  descends 
like  a  large  veil  nearly  as  fii.r  as  the  waist,  but  has  short  sleeves  for  the 
arms  to  pass  through.  When  this  dress  is  put  on,  the  arms  are  passed 
through  the  sleeves,  and  the  dress  is  then  tied  at  the  waist.  Some  per- 
sons have  the  edges  of  the  body  and  sleeves  surrounded  with  elastic 
braid,  so  that  no  tying  is  required.  A  pair  of  thick  woollen  gloves 
should  be  worn,  as  the  stings  are  too  short  to  reach  the  skin  through 
the  thick  substance,  and  the  bees  can  withdraw  their  stings  easily,  which 
is  not  the  case  when  leather  is  worn.  These  gloves  should  be  very  long 
in  the  wrist,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bees  from  creeping  up  them  and  sting- 
ing the  space  between  the  glove  and  the  hand. 
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CHAPTKR  XX, — JIYSTKHIOUB  KATTERS. — A  HAPPY   HBTUBH,    Ac 

HE  morning  which  followed  the  erente  nar- 
rated in  the  Inst  chapter  broke  with  un- 
clouded splendonr.  It  was  the  second  of 
the  four  bright  dajH  which  relieved  the 
monotony  of  those   six  dreary  weeks  of 

R^oicmg  in  the  glorioas  aspect  of  earth 

and  dky,  and  in  the  ireah  scents  which  the 

d  called  forth  from  every  shrub  and  flower 

mountains,  Mr.  Sudberiy  dashed  about  the 

House — in  and  out — awaiting  the  assemUing 

&mily  to  breakfast  with  great  impatience. 

ob-tails  that  morning  proved  the  means  of 

ating  the  sugar-basin — ^the  last  of  the  set 

had  graced  the  board  on  his  arrival  in  the 

Ads,  and  which  had  been  left,  for  some  time 

'  blooming  alone,"  all  its  former  companions 

been  shattered  and  gpne  long  ago. 

>rdiiig  to  custom,  Mr.  Sudberry  went  forward 

barometrical  banjo,  intending  to  tap  it — not 

that  he  expected  correct  information  noui.      No; 

he  had  found  out  its  &tlsehood,  and  was  prepared  to  smile  at  anything 

it  should  say.     He  opened  his  eyee,  however,  and  exclaimed  "  Hallo  i " 

with  unwonted  energy,  on  observing  that,  as  if  in  sheer  defiance  of  the 

weather,  of  truth,  and  of  public  opinion,  its  index  aimed  point  blank  at 

"stormy!" 

He  speedily  discovered  that  this  tremendous  fiilsehood  was  the  result 

2  T 
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of  a  careful  iivtestine  examination  to  which  the  instrument  had  been  pri- 
vately subjected  by  Master  Jacky  the  evening  before ;  in  the  course  of 
which  examination  the  curious  boy,  standing  below  the  barometer,  did, 
afber  much  trouble,  manage  to  cut  the  bulb  which  held  the  mercury. 
That  volatile  metal,  being  set  free,  at  once  leaped  into  its  liberator's 
bosom  and  gushed  down  between  his  body  and  his  clothes  to  the  floor  ! 

"  111  thrafih  him  to  within  an  inch — *'  Mr.  Sudberry  clenched  his 
teeth  and  his  flsts,  and  burst  out  of  the  room  (it  was  at  this  moment  that 
the  last  of  the  set  became  ^  faded  and  gone"),  and  nished  towards  the 
nursery,  "  No  I  won't,**  he  muttered,  suddenly  wheeling  round  on  his 
heel  and  returning  slowly  to  the  parlour.  "  I'll  say  nothing  whatever 
about  it."  And  Mr,  Sudberry  kept  his  word — Jacky  never  heard  of  it 
from  that  day  to  this  I 

SeizLDg  the  opportunity  of  the  fine  day,  Mr.  Sudberry  and  Greorge 
went  out  to  fish.  They  fished  with  worm  now,  th»  streams  beiag  too 
much  swollen  for  fly. 

Meanwhile  Master  Jacky  sauntered  down  alone,  in  a  most  firee-and- 
eaEfy  independent  manner,  to  visit  old  Moggy,  who  was  thought  to  be 
in  a  dying  state — at  least  the  doctor  said  so,  and  it  was  to  be  presumed 
that  he  was  right. 

Jacky  had  regularly  constituted  himself  sick  nurse  to  tiie  old-woman. 
Despite  the  entreaties  of  Flora  and  his  sister,  who  feared  that  the  disease 
might  be  infectious,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  remain  away.  His 
nursing  did  not  indeed  consist  in  doing  much  that  was  useful  He  con- 
fined himself  chiefly  to  playing  on  the  river-banks  near  the  hut,  and  to 
making  occasional  inquiries  as  to  how  the  patient  was  getting  on.  Some- 
times he  also  assisted  Flora  in  holding  sundry  cups,  and  glasses,  and  me- 
dicine bottles,  and  when  Flora  was  away  he  amused  himself  by  playing 
practical  jokes  on  the  young  woman  who  had  volunteered  to  act  as 
regular  nurse  to  the  old  invalid. 

Towards  the  afternoon  Jacky  put  his  hands  behind  his  back — ^he 
would  have  put  them  under  his  coat-tails  if  he  had  had  any,  for  he  was 
very  old-manish  in  his  tendencies — and  sauntered  down  the  road- 
towards  the  pass.  At  this  same  time  it  chanced  that  another  little  boy, 
more  than  twice  Jacky's  age,  was  walking  smartly  along  the  same  road 
towards  the  same  pass  from  the  other  side  of  it.  There  were  as  yet  several 
miles  between  the  two  boys,  but  the  pace  at  which  the  elder  walked 
bade  fiiir  to  bring  them  fiu^e  to  face  within  an  hour.  The  boy  whom  we 
now  introduce  was  evidently  a  saOor.  He  wore  blue  trousers,  a  blue 
vest  with  Httle  brass  buttons,  a  blue  jacket  with  bigger  brass  buttons, 
and  a  blue  cap  with  a  brass  button  on  either  side— -each  brass  batton. 
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on  coat^  capy  and  vest,  having  an  anchor  of  (apparently)  bumiahed  gold 
in  the  cenlore  of  it.  He  had  clear  blue  eyes,  brown  curly  hair,  and  an 
easy,  off-hand  swagger,  which  last  waa  the  result  of  a  seafaring  life  and 
example ;  but  he  had  a  kindly  and  happy,  rather  than  a  boastful  or 
self-satisfied,  expression  of  face,  as  he  bowled  along  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets^  kicking  aU  the  stones  out  of  his  way,  aod  whistling  furiously. 
Sometimes  he  burst  into  a  song,  and  once  or  twice  he  laughed,  smote  his 
thigh,  and  cheered,  but  never  for  a  moment  did  he  slacken  his  pace, 
although  he  had  walked  many  a  mile  that  day. 

Curiously  enough,  at  this  same  time,  a  man  was  crouching  behind 
some  bushes  in  the  centre  of  the  pass  towards  which  these  two  boys 
were  approaching.  This  man  had  a  pair  of  grey  eyes  which  might  have 
been  beautiful  had  they  not  been  small  and  ferocious-looking,  and  a 
nose  which  might  have  been  aquiline  had  the  bridge  not  been  broken, 
and  a  head  of  shaggy  hair  which  might  have  been  el^pant  had  it  been 
combed,  oiled,  curled,  and  dyed,  and  a  general  appearance  which  might 
have  been  prepossessing  had  it  not  been  that  of  a  thorough  blackguard. 
This  lovely  specimen  of  humanity  sat  down  on  a  rock,  and  waited, 
and  fidgetted ;  and  the  expression  of  his  sweet  face  betrayed,  from  time 
to  time,  that  he  was  impatient  and  anything  but  emsy  in  his  mind. 

As  Jacky  walked  very  leisurely  and  stopped  frequently  to  play,  his 
progress  towards  the  pass  was  slow^  and  as  our  waiting  Mend,  whom 
the  reader  no  doubt  iwoog&ises  aa  the  gipsy,  could  not  see  far  along  the 
road  in  that  direction,  he  was  not  aware  of  his  approach.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sailor  boy  csane  on  fast,  and  the  road  was  so  open  and  straight 
in  that  direction  that  the  gipsy  saw  him  when  he  was  &r  enough  away 
to  seem  like  a  mere  blue  spot  in  the  distance. 

Presently  he  gained  the  entrance  to  the  pass  and  began  the  ascent, 
whieh  was  gradual,  with  a  riotous  ^rindlass  song,  in  which  the  senti- 
ments, ^'yo  \"  ''heave !"  and  ''ho  !"  were  most  frequently  expressed.  As 
he  drew  near,  the  gipsy  might  have  been  observed  to  grin  a  smile  that 
would  have  been,  quite  captivating  but  for  some  obstinate  peculiarity 
about  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  which  rendered  it  very  repulsive. 

Next  moment  the  sailor  boy  waa  abreast  of  him.  The  moment  after 
that  the  bushes  parted,  and  the  gipsy  confronted  his  victim,  cutting  a 
tremendous  "  heave  !  "  short  in  the  middle,  and  convaidng  the  "  ho  1 '' 
that  should  have  followed  into  a  prolonged  whistle  of  astoniahmenl 

"  Hah !  my  lad,  you  remember  me,  it  seems." 

"  Remember  you  t  Yes,  I  just  do !  '*  answered  the  boy,  in  whose 
countenance  every  trace  of  boyishness  was  instantly  swallowed  up  in  an 
intense  gase  of  manly  determination. 

2t2 
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Thia  mute  but  meting  glftii<$e  had  auch.  a.  sHan^e  eV^^  upon  the 
gips^r  that  1^  aetuaUy  covered  fyx  a  moment  and  *  looked  «£  if  he  Wjere 
afraid  he  waa<goiug  to  ffcpttqh  it.**     Howeyi^r,  he  loreed  ^  laugh  and 


^fCoiMAf  BiUyi  you  needn't  look  »o4from.  You  k;Q0\rf  I  was  bard  put 
to  it  w'en  I  sent  you  a-boord  the  Fair  Ncmcy,  and  you  shoiUdn't  oi:^ht 
to  owe  me  a  grudge  for  puttin*  y^  in  the  way  o'  makin'  yer  fortin';' 

The  man  kept  edging  towarda  the  boy  as  hat  spoke]  but  the  ]i»oy 
obeerved  tiiss,  and  kept  edging  awa]jrrV^gan}iBg  th^  W^n  with  Qompreased 
Upa  aad  dilated  ey^,  ^lut  not.yQuchsa%g  ^  vx)rd  in  3feply. 

>'<  I  tu^^  BUly^  it  s  .uDkimi,  you  k^oir,  ta  forget  old  times  like  .tUa  I 
want  tO'  shake  haaids ;?  ,and  4her)a's .  my  old  woman  up  on>  the. hill,  as 
wanta  to  9$^  you  agw^" 

fiuddenly  the  fierfse  loqk  left  the  boy's,£Btceand  wasreplaoed  by  a  wild, 
waggish  laspreisian.! 

/MOh4  your  old  wqyian  wantsto  see  me,:does  she,]  And  you  ^irant  to 
shkdce  hands,  dor  you  t  Nyor^  look  here,  Qi^wler ;  1*  siee  throi^b  you  ! 
You  thought  to  oatch  %  flatjia;;^  you'll  &2d  you'ye  caught  a  Tartar ;  or, 
mther,  thftt  the  Tartar  baa  «aught  y(m,>  .  But  Tve.  grown  merciful  sinoe 
I  went  ta  sea"  (the  hd.  tucked  up  his  wristbands  at  .this  point,  as  if  Jhe 
really  meditated  a  hwd-tpfhai^d  encouiK^  .wijbh  Ju9  h|i;i^  antsgon,is^). 
^^\  do  remember  old  times,  and  I  know  how  richly  you  deserve  to  be 
hanged,  but  I  don't  want  .to.  mix  up  my  hom^^yiTning,  if  X  can  li^lp  it, 
with  dirty,  work.  .  Npw,  I'll  tell  you  what*— ril.  give  you  ijour  clioice  o' 
ttro  couises.  Either  takeyoiyrsel^  off,  and  be^out  o*  Ji^dl  of.  this  pa^t  of 
the  country  within  twelve  hours,  or  walk;  3Rritb  me. to  the  near^t  police 
elation  and  give  yourself  up. .  .There^rrl^U,  gijire  you  .^cfaotly  two  iifiinutes 
to  tUkEkoverit."  t  .  .,.,,. 

The  youthful  salt  here  pulled  out  an  enormous  doubie^sase. silver 
watch  with  an  air  of  pecfeot  nooachaUnoe,  a^id^iWaited  the  reeult,  JFor 
a  fewiseeonds  the  gipsy/  w^  overwhelmed  by  the  h^'s  coolness.  Then 
he  burrt  into,  ag^ff  .laugh  and  rushed  at  him.,  He  might  as  wall 
have  run  at  a  squirrel.  The  boy  sprang  to  one  side,  crossed  the  road  at 
a  bounds  and^  still .  hdding.  the  watch^  said — ^''Ebdf  a  minute  gone  !'* 
Again  the  man  rushed  at  his.  email  opponent  .with  similar  result^  and  a 
cool  remark«.tbat  another,  half  minute  was  gone.  This  so  exasperated 
the  gji^sy,  thathe  noi  wildly  af^r  tha  boy  for  half,  a  mi|iut^  but  the 
latter  was  as  active  as  a  kitten^  -and  could .npt  be  caught 

>'  Time*s  up ;  two  minutes,  and  .a  quarter ;  so  .don^t  say  .that  I*m  not 
marcifuL     Now,  follow  me  to  the  constabla" 

So  saying,  Billy,  as  the  man  had  called  him,  turned  Ins  bfu^  towards 


the  pass  and  ran  *<>ff  «t  ftir  >pee4  tbwai^-t6fe  "tillflge.  TfaflgipByifol-' 
lowed  hiiii  at  on^e,  filing  'that  ld»  titAy  iihAnoe-Jay*  hi  ovptu^inf  tihe 
bby ;  bilt  so  ttrlMly  did  BQly'liabg  baJbk'ttdd 'allow  ^6  imi«aer  to^cosle 
close  up,  that  he  had  almost  succeeded  in  enticing  him  into  the  vtUage, 
when '  the  man  b^c^e  suddenly  f^wore  <a  hk '  fblly,  aixd  'stoj^pedt  Billy 
stopped  too.  ■•"      *  '   "■•■'  '•■•"'•-  ••      •    •"    •■'•"•'  '       ••   •'      .    !•  •     ; 

"Whit!  ycin'rt  noi^g^tafetbcbmewi]*' •^' i  '  ' 

The  ma:a  ^cK>k  his  fiH/and;  turning-hk  lleM  to\^^^ 
toward]^  his  bo6th'  in'  the  Wh, '  ikUndkH^  i6'  tdJce  <th^  kn^fs  «^  piece'  of 
advice,  and  qiiil^  ttiat  pAtt  6£-^6  eoimtry."  Btft  Bmyfeftd'no  Jdeajof 
letting  him  off  i^iii.  Kb  now'  b^catofe '  tbie  'pftriu^r.  '  H^Averfeit  the 
gipsy  rain,  ^^  i^ot'lad  kept  iqy  wltli  'him.'  -If  tb^'  man  halted,  a»he 
frequently  did  in  a  breathless  condition,  and  ti^i^  t5  ^gain  &F^ihm 
adVei*Bary,  Billy  iLSb  stopped,  fteld'h^  wAaf  in  no  hwnyj  thtvu^ifhy  haaada 
into  his  jacket  pockets,  and  began  to  whistle.  Thiols'  he»>k0p4i  Iriniiin 
view  lintSl  'thley  once'  tocTr^  «t6od  itt  the  'pttsd.  '  H€W  tke  Tflati  Sat?  down 
on  a  larg^  ^he,  thorchlgtdy  bxlm'dstcfd:  Th^  boy  i^t  d«»wn?  dHi  an^liitn* 
stone'bppb^  tohim  Iboking  qiiite  frfesh  tthd  jdly.  •  Fiw  yiftitB  6f 
hearty  devotion' t6  -a'n6ble  callmg^  hsid  'preparcld'the  ninaolotf  of  ^the 
little  siailor  for  that  day's  eiefciite.  Thte  saxiie  bumbei^  of  yeam*  gp&oit  ib 
debauchery  atfd*  ctime  hiid  fi^oi  'pi'^i^piai^  ihte  t^b<>nd  pAht  iot  that 
day's  work;  ■  ''     '        -       •   i  .  .•■■•  ■  .<    ..   ■        . 

^*'What  has  brought  yott  backl  "1  said  Growler,  salviagely.         .    _  . 

*^  To  see  the  dd  granny  whonl  ybn  4t6l€f  me'  from,"iiBf4ii6d»  Ae  boy, 
'*  Also,  to  have  the  totSdactibn  oJP  puttiii;''  yoi:i!  iii  limb^J  although  I  dkl 
nidt  e3tpect  to  have  thai  tiledsure:"         ^  ' 

"Hat  ha!"  laughed  Gl-owler,  sar6astictelly,  "yditll  fail  in  both. 
It*s  not  so  easy  to  put  me  in  limbo  as  you  think — and  y^i*  gmmbaiother 
18'dyin*.*       •      ■  -     ••■.•.  •■•■■  .    •-. 

"  That*d  false  !  **  6ried' "Billy,  springing  httlf-'Way  achrostf  the  road.^uad 
shaking  his  little  flfi*  at  his  enemy-^** you  know  it*  is.  •  Thtf  landlord  of 
the  'Blue  Bbar'^told  me  he  saw  her  at  ^ittcfc  ^ttong  knd  WbU,  last 
'Sdnd^y.* 

"She*s  dyili',  hdV^^er,  may  be  'diedto?,"  feaii  tfecraan  wltfc  »  sneer  so 
full  of*  triumph,  tSiat'  it  strtick  a  chill  tb  th<^  htert  di  the  pcior  boy. 

Jtist  at  that  moment  Jaek^  Sudbetry  tiirtied'  sk>#Iy  'roi)md  a  sharp 
angle  of  the  it>^,  and  stood  there  transfbced,  with  hi»  ieyed  like  two 
saucers,  and  his  month' ks'roimd  as  an  O. 

Th^  sight  of  thi£(  intruder  disttlEUTted  Billy's  attention  lor  a  moment. 
Growler  at  once  bounded  ovfer  the  low  wall  and  dived  into  the  under- 
wood.    Billy  hesitated  to  follow  him,  for  the  last  piece  of  information 
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weighed  heavily  on  his  mincl.  That  moment's  hesitation  ims  sofflcient 
for  the  gipsy  to  makd  good  his  retreat.  Although  Billy  leaped  the  wall 
next  moment,  and  darted  hither  and  thither  through  the  oopse,  he 
failed  to  catoh  sight  of  him  again,  and  finally  returned  to  the  road,  where 
he  found  Jacky  seated  on  a  stone,  pondering  in  a  state  of  bew^derment 
on  what  he  had  seen. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  how  goes  it  1 "  cried  the  sailor,  heartily,  as  he  came 
forward,  wiping  his  heated  brow  with  a  blue  spotted  cotton  handkerchief. 

"All  right !"  was  Jacky's  prompt  reply.  "I  say,  was  you  fightin' 
with  that  man  ] " 

"  Ay,  that  was  I,  and  I've  not  done  with  him  yet." 

Jacky  breathed  hard  and  looked  upon  the  young  sailor  with  deep 
reverential  awe,  feeling  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  real  Jack  the 
Giant-Killer. 

"  He  runn'd  away  ! "  said  Jacky  in  amazement  "  Did  yoti  hit  him 
hardl" 

"  Not  "with  my  fists ;  they  ain't  big  enough  for  that  yet.  We've  only 
had  a  sparring  match  with  words  and  legs.*' 

Jacky  glanced  at  Billy's  legs  as  if  he  regarded  them  in  the  light  of 
dire  engines  of  destruction.  Indeed  his  active  mind  jumped  at  once  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  sailor^s  must  be  a  kicking  mode  of  warfare  ;  but 
he  was  too  much  amazed  to  make  any  rejoinder. 

"  Now,  my  boy,  I'm  going  this  way,  so  Til  bid  you  good  day,**  eaid 
Billy.  Jacky  informed  him  that  he  was  going  the  same  way, — having 
only  been  taking  a  stroll, — and  would  willingly  go  back,  whereupon 
Billy  put  his  arm  round  his  shoulder,  as  boys  are  wonH  to  do,  and 
Jacky  grasped  Billy  round  the  waist,  and  thus  they  wandered  home 
together. 

"  I  say,  you're  a  ftmny  chap,"  observed  the  young  sailor,  in  a  comic 
vein,  as  they  went  along. 

"So  are  you,"  replied  Jacky,  with  intense  gravity,  being  d^ply 
serious. 

Billy  laughed  ;  but  as  the  two  friends  at  that  moment  emei^ged  from 
the  pass  and  came  in  sight  of  the  White  House,  the  laugh  was  suddenly 
checked,  and  was  followed  by  a  sound  that  was  not  uxdike  dhoking. 
Jacky  looked  up  in  alarm,  and  was  surprised  to  see  tears  hopping  over 
his  companion's  brown  cheeks.  To  find  a  lad  who  could  put  a  giant  to 
flight  was  wonderfiil  enough  ;  but  to  find  one  who  could  cry  i^hout 
any  reason  at  all  was  beyond  belief  Jacky  looked  peiplexed  and  said, 
"  I  say,  what 's  the  matter  ?  '* 

"  Oh !  nothing ;  only  this  is  my  old  home,  and  my  scrimmage  with 
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that  viUaia  has  made  me  oone  plump  on  it  without  thinkiu'*  I  was 
bom  here.  I  know  ©very  atone  and  bush.  I  — I  — there's  the 
old " 

He  choked  again  »t  thi^  point,  axid  Jackj,  whose  mind  was  only 
openix)g,  stood  looking  on  in  silent  wonder. 

"  My  old  granny  lives  here ;  old  Moggy        " 

The  expression  of  Ja^k/e  fiuae  caused  Billy  i4>  stop. 

"  Why,  what 's  wrongi  boy  1 " 

'<  Ifl-^is — o-^<»ld  Moggy  your  graony )"  cried  Jacky«  ea^porly,  stum- 
bling over  his  words  as  if  he  had  come  upon  stepping-stones  in  the 
dark. 

"Ay;  whattheni" 

"Eh!  /know her." 

"  Do  you,  my  boy  1 " 

"  Ye— yes ;  sh-^she/s  4yiu*  I " 

The  result  of  this  remark  was  that  the  sailor-boy  turned  deadly  pale, 
and  stared  at  lus  little  friend  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word.  Mere 
human  nature  taught  Jacky  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  being  so 
precipitate;  but  home-education  had  not  taught  him  to  consider  the 
feelings  of  others.  He  felt .  inclined  to  comfort  his  new  friend,  but 
knew  not  how  to,  do  it.  At  last  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  exdaimed  eagerly — 

' *  B— but  ak-^8he '«  not  ihad yet  I" 

"Does  she  live  in  the  same  cottage  1 "  asked  the  boy,  in  alow, husky 
voice,  not  considering  that  his  companion  could  ixot  know  what  cotti^ 
she  had  occupied  in  former  days.  Jacky,  also  ignoring  this  fact,  nodded 
his  head  violently,  being  past  speech  with  cKcitemfint,  and  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  the  hut. 

Without  another  word,  BiUy  (more  correctly  speakings  Willie)  at 
once  took  to  lus  heels,  and  was  followed  by  Jacky  as  fast  as  his  short 
legs  could  ca^rry  him. 

Flora  Macdonald  was  administering  a  glass  of  hot  wine  and  water  to 
her  patient  when  the  door  was  quickly,  yet  gently,  opened,  and  a  saito:- 
lad  B^rejxg  into  the  room,  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  lowly  couch,  seized 
the  old  woman's  hand,  gazed  for  a  few  seconds  into  her  withered  &ce, 
and  then  murmuring,  "  Granny,  it*s  me,*'  laid  his  head  on  her  shoulder 
and  buxst  into  tears. 

Floara  g^tly  drew  the  boy  away. 

"  WiUie,  m  it  possible ;  can  it  be  you  1  '* 

"Is  she  dyin'l"  said  Willie,  looking  up  in  Flora's  face  with  an 
depression  of  agony. 
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''  I  trust  not,  dear  boy ;  but  the  doctor  says  she  k  Tcry  £11^  andmiist 
be  kept  quiet/' 

'<  Hoot,  avW  wi'  tbe  doctor  !  He's  wrongs''  aried  old  Moggy^  Middenly 
luisiBg  herself  with  grent  energy  oii.oiie  elbow ;  -'Monft  £  me  my  ain  Willie 
there,  br  IVe  seen  him  in  my  dreams  mony  and  miouy  a>iiigli1>9"  (Flofn^ 
grasped  Willie's  arm  to  prevent: his  running  >toWBiKia  hes*,  jandpoonted 
to  JTacky,  who  had  at  that  moment  entered  the  room/  and  was  at  onoe 
recognised  by  Moggy.)  "  Ay,  little  did  I  think  when  I  said  yestreen 
'  Thy  wuU  he  done/  that  He  wad  send  myain  laddie  hack  again  i  '^  1 

She  folded  Jacky,  who  had'  gone  to.  tihe  bedside^  in  •  her  arms,'  axid  -wan 
with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  let  him  go.  It-  was  quite  evident  that 
her  mind  was  wandering.  ' 

The  effect  of  thia  iit^.  e|ttsode  on  Willie  was  pmrerfblsmd  tnpwftild. 
A  pang  of  jealousy  at  first  shot  throu^  his  heart  Hke  a  fiaa^t' of- light- 
ning ;  but  when  he  peroeived  that  the  lofving  cfentouie  was  measrt  Ibv 
his  old  self  he  broke  down,  and  the  tears  oneeadove  tumbled' e^^i^hi^ 
blown  cheeks.  *  >  ,  .  .,    , 

''  She  casmot  lecognise  you  just  now,  dear  WiUie^''  sstd  Floxv^  deeply 
torched  by  the  sorrow  oi  the  lad  ;•  '^snd,  even  if  she  could,  Ifanri* 
would  do  her  harm  by  exciting  her  too  much.  Come,  my  poor  fellow  *' 
(leading  hiib  solfclyto  the  >door)^  '^I  am  jusi  going  up  ioT^ita  kind 
English  family,  where  they  will  be  only  too  glad  td  pot  you  up  imtil'it 
is  safe  to  let  her  know  that  jcnx  have  returned* 

•  ^<  But  she  may^die^  and  never  know  that  I<  have  ratnmed,"  said  Willie, 
almost  pSasionaAely,  as  he  htuKag-iiaok. 

'*  She  is  in  Qod's  loving  hands,  Willie." 

'^Can  I  not  stay  anxl  help  you  to  nurse  her  1 "  asked  the- boy,  in  piti- 
ful  tones. 

Flora  shook  her  head«  aod  Willie  sufiered  hinteelf  to  be  led  uMddy 
out  ^f  the  hut  .      '  . 

This,  then,  was  the  home-coming  that  he  had  longed  for  so  inteUEMly;. 
that  he  had  dvettned  of  so  oft^a  when  iar  away  upon  the  'Sea  \ ' '  No 
sooner  was  he  in  the  open  air  than  he  bumt  away  torn  Flora  withottta 
word^  and  raoi  off  at  full  speed  in  the  directicm  of  the  pass.  At  fiibt  he 
simply  sought  to  obtain  relief  to  his  feelings  by  means  of  vio?tot  mna^ 
culiar  exercise^  The  burning  bnain  and  thiobbung  heart  were  (unbear- 
able. He  would  have  given  the  world  for  the  tears  that  flowed  so  easily 
a  short  time  before ;  but  they  would  not  now  eome.  Aunning,  leaping, 
bounding  madly  over  the  rough  hillHiid&>>-«<Aa^  ganv  him  some  lelief ;  so 
he  held  on,  through  bush  and  brake,  over  heaiibery  knoll  and  peat 
swamp,  until  the  hut  was  far  behind  hinL 
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■  Sttddeolj  liig  enoennter  ynth  the  gipsy  ooearred'ta>  faitaii  The  tbotight 
that  he  was  the  original  cause  of  all  this  misery  rouBed  a  tori^nt  of 
uodigtuitfton.  irithin  him,  and  he  ^reflolved  that  th«  mati  shonld  not  esbape. 
HiB' wild. race  was  )iu>  longer  withont  purpose  now.  He  no  logger 
sprang  into  the  air  smd  hounded  from  rock  to  rook  Kk»  »  wild  goat  j 
hmt^  oourftiaig  dovhi  6ke  bed  of  a*  mouiktainr  ^torrent,  <iame  out 'npon  the 
road^  and  did  not  halt  untii'  iie  was  fxk  fttmt  di  the  cocist^btilky 
station.  ,      ,  . 

''Hallo I  laddiej  «thatiV 'W^rangl'^"  iinquitbd  ablue^eoatea  offitial, 
whose  bmgnage  betoken^ 'him  aLo^laoid  Sooi    ' '     -       '      '^ 

^^  I  Ve  B8«n  him  ^  come  Heith  anoj^itiok ! '  Jf^\  take  you  to  hid  whei^ 
abouts,'' gasped  Willie.  *     ■'    -  •'       ■'  i  -i   - 

-'^Seen  v^e?''  inquind  theimto^  with  fikr^'d^beMticikL 

f^Th6gipfff^  GrdTTler^t  who  stnie  .me,  aakl  would  have^mtirdesedni^ 
this  momang  if  he.  o6uid  have  caught  me ;  but  quiek,  please  1  Hell  get 
off  :if  70a  don't  look' aJdT«  r^ 

The  earnestness  and  fervour  of  the  lad  had  the  ejQTect  of  e3JCitinge>ren 
the  oonstablcfs  phlegpnatiir  nature  5  -so^  after  a  short  oonvenation,  lie 
snnunoned  aeomrode,  and  set  off  for>ihe  pass  at  a  round  trot,  led  by 
WiHiet  •  '     .  «  •         .    »    . 

^jyje  think  it's  Hkely  he'll  k^  ye're  come  here  to  tell  ion  liimi" 
inqtuved  the.  constable^  as  they  ratL  ^ 

''  I  said  I  would  have  him  nabbed,**  neplied  the  boy^  •       '      « 

^^Hoott  mon;  that  was  nn  wise  like.  But  after  ai'ye'io  only  a' bdin. 
Here,  Tarn,  ye'd  better  gang  up  by  thoStaat^  bum  an'  keep  a  look- oot 
ower  the  hills,  an'  111  start  him." 

Thus  advised,  the  second'  oosntable  diveifred  to  the  right,  and, 
plunging  into  the  copsewood,  was  instantly  out  of  sight* 

/  Sbeii  afterwards,  Willie  came  to  the '  plaee  where  he  had  met  the 
gipsy.  Here  a  consultation  was  held  as  to  where  the  booth  nlight 
proboUybek 

•  ^  He  jumped  orer  the^wall  here,?'  said  Willie,  '<'  and  I'm<sufre  he  took 
the*  kill  in  this  direction  at  fiiHtk" 

^' Ay,  kddie;  but  chieis  0'  fais  stamp  never  gkng  stra^ht  to  their 
mark).  We'll  follow  him  up.  thU  way.  Hoo  long  iB\  sin*  ye  ported  wi' 
himy  said  eoY"  oxttminimg  the  place  where  the  gipsy  had  entered  the 
copse. 

WiUie  retnmedi  no  aiKwer.  The  unusual  amount  of  Ivtigue  and  the 
terriMe  mental  exohement  which  he  had  tmdergone  that  day  were  too 
mueh  fer  him.  A  feeding  of  deadly  siekness  came  suddenly  on  him,  and 
when  the  constable  looked  round  he  was  lying  on  the  road  in  a  swoon. 
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This 'Unexpected  incident  compelled  the  man  to  abandon  farther  pur- 
suit for  the  time.  Giving  uttetanoe  to  a  ^'  puir  laddie/'  he  raised  the 
boy  in  his  arms  and  earned  him  to .  the  nearest  hut,  which  happened 
to  be  that  of  old  Moggy.  No  one  was  there  but  the  young 
woman  who  acted  as  nurse  to  the  invalid.  It  ehaaoed  that  Moggy 
had  had  a  sleep,  and  she  awoke  with  her  mental  fiMmltks  much  deared 
when  the  constable  entered  and  laid  Willie  on  a  mot  not  &r  from  her 
bed. 

The  old  woman  gazed  long  and  earnestly  in  the  boy's  fistoe,  and  seemed 
much  troubled  and  perplexed  while  the  nurse  applied  water  to  his 
temples.  At  last  Willie  opened  his  eyes.  Moggy  at  once  recognised  him. 
She  strove  eagerly  to  reach  her  long-lost  child,  and  W'fllie,  jumping  up, 
sprang  to  her  side ;  but  ere  they  met  she  raised  both  arms  in  the  air, 
and,  uttering  a  long,  piercing  cry,  fell  back  inaennble  upon  tiie  bed. 


{To  be  corUmued.) 


<      Ul 


THE    ROPEMAKER    OF    THE    SEA. 

A  MUSSEL'S  HISTORY  OF  HIMSEIaF  AND  HIS  BBLATIVBS. 

BY  KBS.  BY^EB  JOKES. 


CAST  out  into  the  world  in  the  earliest  stage  of  my  exbtence,  away 
from  aU  friends,  aad  without  any  hdp  but  the  energieB  with 
which  Nature  had  endowed  me,  I  have  been  compelled  to  exert  them  to 
the  utmost  in  order  to  obtain  that  station  in  society  which  my  family 
had  always  maintained  and  to  which  my  biij^h  entitled  me.  My  efforts 
have  met  with  their  reward ;  I  am  now  established  to  my  entire  satis&o- 
tion  upon  a  solid  basis,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  all  young  beginnei*s 
will  relate  to  them  my  history.  When  first  driven  forth  with  my 
brothers  and  sisters  from  the  parent  shell,  with  the  volatility  natural  to 
youth,  I  sported  hither  and  thither  among  the  bright  sea-flowers, 
delighting  in  my  freedom.  I  soon,  however,  became  weary  of  roving, 
and,  finding  a  shelving  rock  which  promised  a  pleasant  abode,  I 
determined  to  settle  there.  But  though  I  wished  for  rest,  I  did  not 
desire  monotony,  and  the  station  which  I  selected  exactly  suited  me, 
as  it  afforded  an  agreeable  and  constant  change.  During  some  hours  in 
the  day  the  sea  flowed  over  our  heads,  bringing  with  it  numbers  of 
beautiful  objects ;  till  the  receding  tide  restored  to  our  view  the  sun 
and  the  sky.  My  house,  you  must  know,  I  had  carried  with  me,  like 
many  other  emigrants,  and,  as  a  portable  house  is  seldom  spacious,  I 
thought  after  a  time  that  I  might  add  to  its  dimensions  with  advantage. 
It  had  been  a  custom  in  our  £unily,  and  a  good  one  too,  not  to  be 
burdened  at  first  with  too  great  an  establishment^  but  to  be  satisfied 
with  beginning  in  a  small  way,  and  enlarging  our  dwellings  as  we 
increased  in  importance.  I  was  well  furnished  with  the  means  of 
making  the  fitting  additions  to  my  little  tenement.  My  whole  person 
was  invested  by  a  mantle  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  the  foim  and  size  of 
which  exactly  oortesponded  with  those  of  my  shell,  to  which  it  formed 
alining.  Its  ihargin  had  the  remarkable  power  of  giving  out  akind  of 
fine  cement,  which  spread  around  the  edges  of  the  shell  and  gradually 
increased  its  size.     I  was  not  without  the  means  of  beautifying  these 
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new  additions,  for,  at  intervals  around  this  serviceable  mantle,  colours 
were  supplied  which,  oozing  out  as  the  work  proceeded,  tinted  it  wath 
the  most  beautiful  purple.  N'or  wafi '  the  interior  of  my  dwelling 
neglected ;  again  my  mantle^  furnished  the  maietial,  add  from  its  inner 
surface  exuded  a  pearly  duid  which  enamelled  in  'the  inost  exquisite 
manner  the  whole  of  the  walls,  so  smoothly  and  so  well  that  no  6ye 
could  detect  the  slightest  roughness.  Toti'  mAy  be  inc^ned  to  dlsbelieVe 
my  talie,  but  if  you  examine  the  oxitside  of  my  dwelling  you  will  bo 
able  to  trace  tlie  gradittil  progress  of  its  constnictibii.  The  form  of  my 
hoiise  was  one  generally  adopted  by  our  race,  as  m6st'ooiiVenient  to  our 
wants  and  habits,  although  this  fbtin  was'  modified  so'  as  to  suit  "the 
peculiar  requirements  of  di^rent  fkmilles.'  My  dwelling  was'  con- 
structed in  two  separate  parts,  each  perfect  attd  exactly  resemblibg  th6 
other.  Tiiese  two  parts  were  joihed  together'  f>y 'isii* 'elastic '  hing^  wh{<?K 
while  it  connected  served  also  ib'throW  bpeii  ih^^se' dbmpatttnents  of 
my  house,  and  when  1  wished  for  retirement,  two  strong  ptille^i  ehabled 
me  to  shut  my  shell  and  exclude  all  intruders.  When  I  had  fix^d  cA 
a  convenient  place  of  abode  I  determlited*  tb  wahder  about  ndlohg^r^ 
but  to  settle  down  at  once  to'  the  same  quiet  llf^  that  my  atice^l^  had 
always  led,  and  began  to  raa'ke  preparations  fo^  inooi*ing  myself  'tb  tK^ 
rock.  In  order  to  do  this  with  security,'  I  put  out  my  fbot  to  test  the 
solidity  and  the  Witness  of  the  ground  about  me;  in[hd,' as  thii^  was  & 
business  that  required  some  care  and  prudence,  it  was  not  until  after  a 
careful  investigation  that  X  determined  upon  a  proper  place  to  ant(ihol* 
in.  Besides  the  occupations  of  mason,  painter,  and  plasterer,'  I  had 
now  to  commence  the  bu^ness  of  a  ropemaker.  ISty  undertaking  Wais 
not,  however,  an  easy  piece  of  work,  as  it  is  amongst  men,  who  have 
simply  to  spin  the  henip  with  which  they  ure  supplied,  and  tw&t  the 
strands  together  till  they  form  a  rope. 

I  had,  myself,  to  produce  the  material  in  a  fluid  state,  t6  draw' ft 
out,  and  let  it  harden  linder  water.  My  food  accomplished'  that  whlcli  ft 
would  puzzle  any  number  of  human  hands  to '  perform.  This  useful 
organ,  which  in  creatures  like  us  Ls  adapted  to  a  variety  of  ofiSoes,  had 
on  its  lower  surface  a  deep  groove,  continually  filled  with  a  thick  glney 
fluids  which  hardened  into  a  strong  though  slender  c6rd.  This  cord,  wlule 
still  soft,  I  cemented  to  the  rock,  and  then,  drawing  my  f<^t  back  again, 
spun  another  and  another  in  the  same  manner,  until  a  buncli  of  threads 
had  been  formed,  all  safely  and  separately  &stened.  Which  m6ored  niy 
little  domicile  so  securely  as  to  deiy  the  roughest  wave.  My  task,  hoW^er, 
took  a  condderable  time  to  perform,  as  it  required  some  patience  to  spin 
my  ropes,  and  I  was  rarely  able  to  complete  more  than  fbur  of  them 
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iu  one  day,  I  w«3  not  the  only  labourer ;  numbers  of  our  family  were 
settled  OB  the  aame  zock,  and  though  we  were  all  of  solitary  natures, 
a^d  had  but  little  intercourse  with  each  other,  it  was  pleasant  to  have 
them  all  about  me ;  and  w:e  lived  in  happy  seclusion,  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  for  we  found,  in  the  small  creatures  with  which 
thikt  part  o£  t>he.aea  was  filled,  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  food. 
Thia  state  of  thin^  had.  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  when  the 
general  tranquillity  waa  destroyed  by  the  reckless  attacks  of  some  fisher- 
men,, whp  ruthlessly  tore  ^m  their  abode  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
pommunity^  Happily  for  me,  my  youth  and  insignificauce  preserved  me. 
I  •  w^a  overlooked  in .  this  attack  and  allowed  to  remain  in  obscurity. 
The  scene  of  desolation  which  our,  rpck  ppresented  after  this  occurrence 
WAS  too  much  for  n^e^  and  a  feeling  of  insecurity  came  over  me ;  so, 
detaching  my  moorings,  I  roam^  forth  once  more  in  search  of,  a  resting 
place^  and  stopped  at  last  on  a  broad  pleasant  ledge  near  the  shore. 
,^  To  approach  this  ledge,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  climb  up  the 
peipendiculi^r  &ce  of  t)ie  rock  bet^eath  it,  and  in  order  to  do  so  my  power>4 
of .  ca^le-makiDg  came  in.  again  to  my  assistance.  Stretching  out  my 
foqt  tp  a  convenient  distance  above  me^.  I  drew  out  and  glued  a  thread 
to.  the  .rock,  then  hauli^ig  myself  up  by  it^  I  fixed  another  a^d  another 
^.a  similai^^way,  u^til,  by  the  assistance  of  thi^  rope  ladder  of, my  own 
mf^nufacture,  I  had  ascended  to  the  flat  surfaq^  which, I  desired  to  reach. 
Once  more  I  began  the  work  of  spinning  and  anchoring  my  cables ; 
and)  while  engfig^  in  this  undertaking,  I  was  not  a  little  interested  in 
.watching  the  ope^tions  of  a  fellow-labourer  and  distant  relative,  who, 
to  make  assurance^  doubly  sure,  was  constructing,  as  a  covering  for  his 
shell,  a  grotto  of  the  most  purious  kind.  He  was  provided,  like  me, 
yi^th  tho  means  of  spinning  an  abundant  supply  of  thread,  but  for  a 
different  purpose.  Collecting  such  shells  an4  stones. as  he  could  obtain, 
Jbe  boiind.them  together  with  strong  cord?,  till  he  had  formed  with  them 
3  complete  casing,  which  quite  concealed  liis  natural  form  from  view, 
ai;kd  9hpM^  instead  a  strong  fence;  for  he  had  cleverly  turned  tlie 
points  of .  all  the  shells  outwards.  In  this  manner  his  ropes  secured  him 
a  defei^ce  in  his  tr^yels^  as  they  enabled  me  to  rest  in  safety  at  home. 
When  I  had  .finished  my  moorings,  and  had  leisure  to  observe  what  was 
around  me,.  I .  hitd  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  place  I  had 
selected,  ^t  was  sheltered  by  an  overhanging  rock,  g^landod  by  weeds 
of  ey^  shade, of  led,  and  green,  and  purple ;  aijid,  in  a  hollow  of  the 
basiiv  a  multitude  of  sea-anemones  had  fix^  themselves,  making  it  gay 
yith  their  varie^ted  forms.  On  the  ledge  itself  not  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  bare  surface  was  to  be  seen,  so  luxuriantly  wan,  it  covered  with 
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sea  verdore.  Besides  this  general  garden  around  me,  some  .choice  deli- 
cate corallines  planted  themselves  on  my  shell,  and  adorned  it  with  their 
rosy  flowers.  So  rich  and  varied  a  spot  was  sure  to  find  visitants  as 
well  as  occupants.  The  priddy  sea<irchin  frequently  tilled  himself 
along  and  climbed  to  our  ledge  to  crop  its  abundant  herbage ;'  and  the 
many-armed  star-fish  slung  himself  up  the  steep  ascent ;  bat  at  the 
first  glimpse  of  him  I  always  quiekly  dosed  my  shell,  for  I  knew  him 
to  be  a  deadly  enemy,  against  whose  stealthy  approach  I  was  onJy  «afe 
when  shut  close  in  my  house.  I  might  go  on  for  ever  were  I  to 
attempt  to  describe  all  the  beautiful  and  busy  creatures  among  whom  I 
lived  while  graduaRy  enlarging  my  dwelling  and  spixHcIng  my  cables  ; 
for  in  our  sea-homes  we  are  as  active  and  as  happy  as  the  dwallers  on 
earth,  and  labour  as  continually  for  the  benefit  of  tnanJdnd. 

One  of  our  race  spins  thread  so  fine,  and  of  such  singular  lustre,  that 
it  has  been  thought  to  vie  with  the  pvodiictions  of  the  silkworm ;  and 
ill  bygone  times  so  rare  was  it  esteemed  that  none  but  thoae  of  kingly 
dignity  were  allowed  to  wear  it.  Bdt  though  that  time  hss  passed 
away,  this  sea-silk  is  still  sought  for,  and  manufacttoced  into  the  delieate 
fabrics  lor  which  it  is  best  suited.  •   . 

I  have  said  that  from  the  inner  side  of  our  mantles  flows  a  pearly 
fluid,  which  enamels  the  interior  of  our  dwellings.  But,  in  beautifying 
our  abodes,  we  work  not  for  ouifielves  alone,  we  are  preparing  for  man's 
use  materials  &r  more  exquisite  than  any  that  he  could  manufacture. 
A  neighbouring  &mily  especially  not  only  produces,  for  his  service, 
shells  exceeding  all  others  in  their  varying  tints  and  delicate  lustre,  but 
affords  pearls,  which  have  in  all  ages  been  eagerly  sought  for,  to  blend 
with  the  jew^  of  earth. 

The  mantle  which  lines  their  shells  with  nacre,  has  still  a  store  of  its 
precious  fluid  ready  for  any  case  of  need.  Sometimes,  as  they  rest  in 
their  sea-beds,  a  deadly  foe  will  insidiously  approach,  and  with  his  keen- 
edged  instruments  make  an  effectual  though  narrow  entrance  to  their 
dwellings,  in  order  to  secure  them  for  his  prey.  In  such  an  emergency, 
although  unable  forcibly  to  resist  the  attack,  they  have  within  them- 
selves a  means  of  defence,  fully  proportioned  to  their  need.  They  can 
pour  from  their  mantles  a  drop  of  fluid  which,  filling  up  the  hole,  not 
only  excludes  the  enemy,  but  forms  a  pearl.  This,  as  the  interior  of  the 
shell  is  again  and  again  enamelled,  gradually  increases  in  value  and  in 
size.  Nor  is  it  only  in  cases  of  necessity  that  this  material  is  employed. 
Should  even  a  grain  of  sand  enter  the  shell,  and  cause  uneaaineas, 
though  they  cannot  remove  it^  they  can  envelope  it  in  nacre,  and  change 
that  which  might  have  remained  an  annoyance  into  a  precious  gem. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IT  was  a  regular  panic,  suck  as  sometimes  takes  possession  of  men  as 
well  as  boys.     The  whole  posse,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  thirty  or 
'forty  fellows,  ran  at  full  speed  down  the  long-room  stairs,  tumbling,  in 
their  haste,  over  one  another,  and  making  no  pause  imtil  they  reached 
the  school-room,  where  the  rest  of  their  schoolfellows,  astonished  in 
their  tui*n  at  such  an  irruption,  crowded  up  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

For  a  few  minutes  nothing  was  heard  but  a  medley  of  voices,  each 
relating  what  had  occurred,  and  offering  all  kinds  of  suggestions,  pos- 
sible and  impossible,  without  [mying  the  slightest  heed  to  what  anyone 
else  might  be  saying. 

At  last,  the  turmoil  quieted  down  so  far  that  some  of  the  elder  boys 
were  able  to  make  themselves  heaixL 

*'  There  can  be  no  doubt,''  said  Brackley,  "  that  Johnstone  put  the 
viper  under  the  shawl ;  he  must  have  brought  it  home  with  him  out  of 
Sir  George's  woods." 

"  Yes,"  said  Kivers,  *^  I  remember  seeing  him  with  a  basket  on  his 
arm  as  we  were  coming  home.     He  said  he  had  a  lot  of  moss  in  it." 

*^  And  I  saw  him  going  to  the  place  where  we  found  the  addets,"  said 
Middleton ;  <*  I  remember,  when  I  told  him  that  we  had  come  upon  a 
lot  of  them,  that  he  went  off  in  that  direction,  though  I  did  not  think 
anything  of  it  at  the  time." 

"  Oh,  it  must  have  been  Sahib,  no  doubt,"  said  Heath ;  "  no  one  but 
he  would  have  thought  of  bringing  such  a  thing  home." 

"  Or  of  putting  it  to  bite  one  of  the  fellows,"  added  Gore. 

''  Of  course,"  said  Dalison,  "  there  can  be  no  earthly  doubt  that  he 
brought  the  viper  home,  and  piit  it  where  it  was  found ;  and  no  more 
doubt,  I  should  think,  that  he  put  it  there  intending  it  to  bite  Joyce 
or  me.     But  the  question  is,  what  is  it  best  for  us  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  tell  Brickbats,"  said  Brackley.  "  I  hate  teUing 
things  to  the  masters  as  much  as  anyone  can ;  but  this  is  a  different 
matter  altogether  from  a  school  row.  A  feUoVs  life  isn't  safe  unless 
this  young  savage  is  sent  away." 

2  u 
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"  Hear,  hear  1 "  said  several  voices.  ^ 

"Well,"  said  Dalison,  "I  own,  for  my  part,  I  don't  see  the  good  of 
telling  Brickbats ;  at  all  events,  not  till  the  end  of  the  half-year.  John- 
stone is  scarcely  likely  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind  a  second  time 
before  the  holidays ;  and  when  we  go  home,  we  can  get  one  of  our 
fathers  to  write  to  old  Brooksbank.  But  there  will  be  no  end  of  foss, 
and  bother,  and  inquiry ;  and  he'll  be  giving  us  an  awfully  long  prose, 
and  perhaps  a  punishment  into  the  bargain.'* 

"  m  tell  you  what  we  can  do,"  said  Rivers ;  "  we  can  tell  Mr.  "Win- 
ter. Hell  tell  us  what  is  best  for  us  to  do,  and  we  are  always  safe 
with  him.** 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Joyce,  "  I'd  rather  tell  Brickbats  th«n^ 
Winter,  if  I  must  tell  one  or  the  other.     Winter  would  give  us  a  prose 
an  hour  long,  which  is  three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer  than  Brooks- 
bank  would." 

*^No  telling  the  masters,  I  vote,"  said  Gore.  • 

*^  I  second  the  motion,"  said  Dalison. 

'*  I  say  ditto  to  you,"  said  Heath. 

<«  Very  well,"  said  Brackley,  "  have  it  so,  if  you  like  it ;  only  jubt  be 
good  enough  to  remember  that  we  can't  leave  Sahib  and  his  viper  to  play 
any  tricks  they  please  upon  us." 

" No,"  said  Stapleton  ;  "I  should  think  not^  indeed.  I  have  no  fancy 
for  finding  the  gentleman  in  my  bed  to-night,  if  he — ^that  is,  if  Sahib*-- 
should  happen  to  take  any  offence  with  me.  I  declare  I  shant  sleep  a 
wink  for  thinking  of  it." 

"  To  be  sure;'*  said  Charlie  Rivers ;  "  we  must  take  it  away  from 
him.  Even  if  he  did  not  mean  anyone  harm,  the  brute  might  crawl 
into  a  comer,  and  bite  some  one  unawares.  And  talking  of  that, 
by-the-by,  where's  Frank  Trevor  gone  1  I  hope  he  has  not  been  left 
up  in  the  room  there  by  himself" 

<'  I  am  a&aid  he  must  be,"  said  Brackley.  '*  I  suppose  he  mujst  have 
been  too  weak  to  come  with  us  when  we  chivied.  He  would  be  here^ 
of  course,  if  he  hadn't  stayed  up  stairs." 

'<  Well,  then,"  exckimed  Rivers  and  Stapleton,  in  the  aame  breath, 
^*  we  ought  to  go  at  once  and  look  after  him.  For  my  part,"  added 
Rivers,  ^*  I  had  no  idea  he  had  been  left  there,  or  I  would  not  have  come 
away  without  him." 

The  rest  of  the  party  aasenting,  the  suggestion  was  at  once  acted  upon ; 
but  when  the  boys  arrived  at  tlie  foot  of  the  long-room  stairs,  they  fotuid 
that  the  door  which  led  to  them  was  fastened  inside.  They  knocked 
several  times,  and  tried  to  force  the  door  open,  but  without  sueoesa ; 
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they  .then  shouted  to  Fituik  through  the   keyhole,   but  received  no 
answer. 

"  I  say,*  said  Brackley,  ''  this  is  serious.  Of  oonrse,  Johnstone  must 
have  bolted  the  door ;  and  who  knows  what  he  may  have  been  doing  to 
Prank  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  He  wouldn't  hurt  him,"  said  Joyce,  witE  something  of  a  sneer  in 
his  tone ;  "  he  is  too  great  a  favourite  of  his  for  that.** 

"  I  wouldn't  answer  for  that,"  said  Norton ;  **  when  fellows  like 
Iftat  get  into  a  regular  rage,  they  don't  mind  whom  they  hurt.  I 
recollect,  a  week  or  two  ago,  I  tried  to  take  away  a  sort  of  brass  locket, 
or  bidlet,  or  some  such  thing,  which  he  wears  hung  ronnd  his  neck  by  a 
cfhain,"— 

"  Oh,  ay  !  I  know  it,"  said  Rivers ;  "  he  showed  it  me  one  day.  But 
it  is  gold,  not  brass ;  it  is  some  kind  of  charm,  I  believe,  which  he  told 
me  once  his  father  had  given  him.  It  was  chased  and  carved  in  a  strange 
outlandish  manner  ;  and  so  wus  the  chain,  too." 

"  €k)ld  or  brass,"  said  Norton,  "  I  didn't  want  to  steal  it,  but  only  to 
look  at  it — he  might  have  known  that  But  he  flew  into  such  a  fury 
the  moment  I  attempted  to  touch  it,  tihat  I  thought  he  would  have  run 
me  through  with  Middleton's  big  knife,  which  was  lying  near  him.  And 
he  would  have  run  Middleton  through  as  well,  merely  for  laughing  at 
him,  if  Tommy  hadn't  snatched  the  knife  up,  before  he  could  lay  hold 
of  it.^' 

**Well,  never  mind  that  now,"  said  Brackley,  **  the  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  get  Frank  out  of  his  clutches.  I  vote  we  try  to  break  the  door 
down.** 

"  Well,  we  can  try,"  said  Gore ;  "  but  it  is  very  strong,  and  I  expect 
We  sh^l  hare  a  dlflBcult  job.** 

A  hammer  and  screwdriver,  which  had  often  been  used  to  open  the 
boxes  and  desks  of  the  boys  who  chanced  to  have  mislaid  their  keys, 
were  now  fetched  ;  and  a  dozen  of  the  strongest  among  the  bystanders 
pushed  with  all  their  fbtce,  but  the  door  remained  immovable. 

"  Is  the  window  bolted  ?  "  iuquired  Joyce,  as  they  desisted  from  their 
efforts.  "  If  it  is  not,  we  can  get  in  from  the  roof  of  the  shoe-house;  I 
got  out  that  way  one  day  last  summer,  when  I  happened  to  be  locked 
in  ;  so  of  course  it  would  be  possible  to  get  in  that  way.  Run  round, 
Middleton,  and  see.'' 

A  renewed  effort  was  made  during  Middleton's  absence,  but  with  ob 
littie  success  as  before.  In  a  minute  or  two  Tommy  returned  with  the 
information  that  the  window  of  the  long-room  was  not  only  unfastened, 
but  was  standing  wide  open.     This  occasioned  some  Rurpriso. 

2  u  2 
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"  I  ato  pretty  sure  it  wfts  not  open  -when  we  were  in  the  room,"  said 
Joyce. 

<^  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  not,"  said  Dallscm.  ''  I  reoollect  shutting  it, 
when  we  first  went  in,  and  it  was  not  opened  afterwarda'' 

"Well,  anyhow,  we  can  get  in  now,"  obfierred  Brackley.  **  Let  some 
one  go  round  and  try." 

Half«-dozen  volunteers  for  the  service  were  on  the  point  of  setting 
dfi^,  When  steps  were  heard  slowly  deaoending  the  long-room  stairs.  The 
boys  stood  still  ia  breathless  expeoftation.  IVesasitly  the  door  was  unboHed, 
and  Frank  Trevor  appeaa^ed.  He  seemed  still  weak  and  ftdnt,  and  clung 
to  the  bamstcr  for  support. 

'"  Hurrah,  Frank  \ "  shouted  Stapleton^  as  he  eame  in  sight.  "  You 
are  all  ^ght,  are  you  not,  Frank  %    You  have  not  been  bitten  ?^ 

"Bitten,  Billy,  what  do  you  mean'?^  answered  FWonk,  "who'  should 
theire  be  to  bite  me  ? " 

<*  Whereas  Sahib  1 "  asked  andther  boy. 

^  I  dooi't  know,  I  am-  sure,''  exclaimed  Tr^ror,  more  surprised'  than 
before.  "Isn't  hewiUi  you  7  I  know  nothing  about  him.  And  I 
caa't^  think  what'  cotdd  have  made  you  fellows  leufve  me  alone  in 
the  long-room,  as  you  did.  Yoti  might  have  waited  till  I  had  come  to 
my  senses^  at  all  events." 

'Phe  boys  endeavoured  to  explain  ;  but  they  were  in  such  a  state  of 
bewilderment,  and  interrupted  each  other  so  incessantly,  that  Frank  could 
make  nothing  of  the  business. 

**  Why,  Frank,"  exclaimed  fiiverg,  sudd(«ily,  in  a  tone  which  arrested 
everyone's  attention,  **  what  have  you  got  there  fastened  round  your 
neckf* 

**  Round  my  neck!'*  said  Trevor,  "nothing,  that  I  know  of,  except  mty 
watchKsbain."  As  he  spoke,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  vest,  and  to  h& 
own  astoniEdiment  drew  for<^  a  gold-embossed  chain,  having  a  curious 
onlament,  sometiiing  resembling  a- locket,  attached  to  it.  "  Why,  what 
can  this  be  1"  he  exx^imed ;  "where  does  this  come  fromr  %  I  nevor  saw  it 
before  in  my  life,  that  I  remember." 

♦*  r  have  seen  it,  though,**  said  Rivers.  "  It  is  the  very  ornament  you 
WQire  talking  about,  Norton.  It  belongs  to  young  Sahib,  ahd  he  always 
wears  it  round  his  neok." 

**  Yes,  that  is  it,"  replied  Norton,  "  I  should  know  it  among  a 
thousand." 

"  What  can  have  become  of  him  1 "  cried  Joyce,  his  &ce  and  tone 
alike  expressing  considerable  uneasiness. 

"We  hlbd  better  go  upstaire  and  see,"  said  Dalison,  quietly;  "we  must 
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jSnd  Mm  as  w«ll  as  the  viper,  axid  {hen  we  caa  talk  about  what  U  best 
to  be  done." 

The  boys  agreed  to  the  suggestion,  though  not  without  some  inward 
trepidation,  and  ascended  the  stairs  in  a  body*  They  peeped  throu^  the 
keyhole,  and  perceiving  nothing,  cautiouBly  opened  the  door,  half  expect- 
ing Arthur  to  rush  out  upon  them  with  some  weapon  in  his  hand,  or  to 
have  the  adder  thrown,  hissing  and  furious,  among  them.  But  the  room 
was  silent,  and  seemed  to  be  empty.  A  few  anxious  glai&ees  satisfied 
them  that  this  was  the  case,  and  then  the  whole  throng  of  boys  poured 
in.  Arthur  was  gone,  and  had,  to  all  appearance,  taken  the  snake  with 
him.  At  least,  after  the  closest  search,  no  trace  could  be  discovered  of 
either.  The  open  window  suggested  the  mode  of  exit,  and  it  was  now 
remembered  that  the  boy  had  his  hat  yrith,  him,  when  Dalison  and  Joyce 
had  found  Jum  in  the  long  chamber. 

Arthur  was  gone,  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  whither  and  for  how  long  t 
Those  who  had  taken  the  principal  part  in  his  persecution  were  greatly 
alarmed,  and  wished  heartily,  as  boys  generally  do  after  bullying  one 
another,  that  they  had  left  him  alone.  They  would  have  concealed  all 
knowledge  of  what  had  occurred,  but  that  was  impossibla  There 
remained  now  scarcely  ten  minutes  before  they  would  be  summoned  to 
prayers,  and  then  of  course  Johnstone's  absence  must  be  discovered. 
This  short  interval  was  employed  in  a  hurried  search  of  Arthur^s  bed- 
room— a  comer  of  the  schoolroom  to  which  he  was  wont  to  resort,  when 
anxious  to  avoid,  the  pursuit  of  his  schoolfellows ;  and  finally,  of  Mr. 
Winter's  study  (from  which  that  gentiesnan  was  still  absent),  tA  the 
forlorn  hope  that^  he  had  taken  shelter  there*  But  all  quest  was  vain, 
and  the  boys  were  at  length  obliged  to  assemble  in  the  schoolroom  for 
prayers,  without  any  addition  to  their  ii]Kfoiination  on  the  subject. 
Before  Dr.  Brooksbank  came  in,  however,  the  resolution  already  agroed 
upon^  of  observing  entire-  silence  as  to  the  cdrcumstances  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  boy's  depai^ure,  was  renewed ;  Dalison  and  Joyce  adding  in  the 
hearing  of  all,  th^at  they  would  thrash  any  juiuor  within  an  inch  of  his 
life  who  gave  the  slightest  hint  as  to  what  had  oocurrod.  Presently  the 
Doctor  arrived,  and  Arthur's  absenoe  was  of  course  discovered.  Slowly 
and  unwillingly  the  boys  admitted  that  he  had  come  home  fh»m  the 
water-party  with  the  others ;  that  he  had  been  seen  half  an  hour  after* 
wards ;  that  he  had  now  disappeared,  no  one  knew  whither ;  they  had 
been  engaged  for  the  last  hour  in  trying  to  find  him  ;  and  lastly,  that  he 
was  certainly  nowhere  in  Brunswick  House. 

Much  alarmed.  Dr.  Brooksbank  immediately  sent  out  messengers  in 
various  directions,  to  make  inquiries  of  ike  neighbours ;  Mr.  Winter 
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Tolnntecring  to  conduct  the  search.  After  his  departmre,  the  head  mafltet* 
proceeded  to  inquire  with  greater  minuteness  into  the  circamstaaoes 
more  immediately  connected  -with  Arthui^s  disappearaAioe. 

'^  Who  was  last  in  his  company,  I  should  like  to  know  % ''  he  asked. 
There  was  no  response.  '^  I  insist  upon  the  boy  who  was  last  in  his 
company  coming  forward.  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  out  who  it  was  ttom. 
other  sources ;  and  it  will  prejudice  that  boy  much,  whoever  he  may  be^ 
if  he  attempts  to  hide  himseK     Let  him  step  forward  now." 

After  another  pause  the  crowd  opened,  and  Frank  Trevor  stepped 
out.  He  had  been  doubting  whether  Dr.  Brooksbank's  ohallenge 
applied  to  him,  since,  though  he  had  been  literally,  so  £Bkr  as  he  knew, 
the  last  in  his  company,  he  had  been  wholly  uxicimsciaus  of  the  &6I. 
The  Doctor  noticed. his  hesitation, , and,  as  his  eye  fell  on  Frank's 
swollen  cheeks  and  blackened  eyes,  a  frown  of  displeasure  gatheired  oA 
his  forehead. 

'<  You,  Trevor,"  he  said,  "  you  mixed  up  in  a  matter  like  this  i  And 
I  remember  now,  you  were  one  of  those  whom  I  was  obliged  to  reprove 
for  harshness  to  this  very  boy,  not  a  fortn^ht  ago.  And  the  state  in 
which  your  face  is  shows  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  some  discreditable 
quarrel  But  I  have  no  time  to  inquire  into  that  now.  Were  you  the 
last  person  with  Johnstone,  before  he  was  missed  %  ** 

^'  I  believe  I  was,^  answered  Trevor,  in  a  constrained  voice,  for  he  was 
hurt  at  what  he  felt  to  be  injustice. 

"  Y<)u  believe  you  were — I  wish  you  would  answer  plainly.  Do  you 
hfKAo  that  you  were  the  last  % " 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank,  "  I  have  learned  that  it  was  so." 

"  Do  you  know,  or  can  you  surmise,  the  reason  why  he  has  run 
away  ? " 

Trevor  coloured  painfully. 

"  Perhaps  I  can,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  W?^t  was  it  1 " 

There  was  no  answer. 

'^  What  was  it,  sir  ]  This  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  passed 
over,  as  a  slighter  offence  might  be.     I  insist  on  your  telling  me." 

''  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  be  obliged  to  say,"  replied  Trevor,  rather 
haughtily,  for  his  indignation  was  roused  at  Ending  the  Doctor^s  anger 
levelled  a  second  time,  without  sufficient  reason,  at  him. 

"  Yery  well,  I  cannot  make  you  answer.  But  from  your  language 
and  demeanour,  and  present  appearance,  as  well  as  from  my  recoUeotioii 
of  what  occurred  a  fortnight  ago,  I  cannot  but  draw  a  very  unfavour- 
able inference.     You  will  go  to  bed  at  once,  sir,  and  I  need  not  tell 
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you  you  ivdll  receive  no  prize  wheu   you  leave,  unieas  this  is  folly 
eaqplftijQed.'' 

Frank  obeyed  without  a  word  of  remonBtiauoe^  His  heaxt  swelled 
at  the  injustice  he  had  cec^yad,  and  he,rei9plYed  to  write  at  onoe  to  his 
Either  and  beg  of  him  to  take  him  l^inie  immediM^y.  Had  Mr. 
Winter  been  at  hand^  matters  might  have  gone  difiOdrently  ; ,  but  be  went 
off  the  same  nighty  ^fUx  giving  in  his  report  to  the  I>octory  to  oomJ^u- 
nicate  the  affidr  to.  Arthui^s  relatioois,  and-did  not, return,  for  several 
days. 

.  As  Trevor  left  the  room  there  was  a  low  murmur  of  diasati^faction 
among  the  boys,  and  one  or  two  seemed  inclined  to  speak  out.  Bu<}  the 
Poetor  went  on  without  noticing  it     .        ,  , 

"  There  was  another  boy/'  he  eaid^  '^  whom  I  punish.ed  at  the  same 
time  for  annoying  this  boy.  Who  wa8  if?  I  do  not  clearl|ir  re- 
member % " 

Joyce  came  forward*     ''  It  waa  mc^  sir." 

^^  Ah  \  to  be  sure ;  so  it  wajsu  Have  you  been  teasing  Johnstone 
again,  Joyce  ?  and  do  you  know  why  he  has  taken  this  step,  or  where  he 
has  gone  ? '' 

"  I  havent  touched  Arthur  jQhn3tone„  to  my  knowledge,  sir,  for  the 
last  fortnight ;  and  I  know  no  more. where  he  has  gone  to  than  you  do," 

This  was  true  as  regards  the  mere  letter,  for  his  .persecution  of 
Arthur  had  been  limited  to  his  assumption  of  Juggernaut's  robes.  But 
it  needs  not  to  say  that  in  spirit  it  was  as  false  aa  any  iie  that  was  ever 
told. 

The  Doctor  seemed  satisfied  with  the  ana  we?.  '^  Am  I  to  understand 
that  no  boy  here  can  tell  me  why  Johnstone  has  run  away,  or  where  he 
now  is  1 " 

A  general  silence  ensued.  Independently  of  their  promise,  the 
boys  really  did  not  consider  that  the  usage  which  Arthur  had  received 
was  sufficient  to  justify  or  account  for  the  serious  step  he  had  taken  ; 
and,  as  regarded  the  place  of  his  retreat,  they  were  entirely  ignorant 
Dismissed  by  Dr.  Brookabank,  they  retired  en  maese  to  bed,  and  it 
needed  nothing  more  than  »  fe»r  promises  and  threate  on  the  part  of 
DalttK>n  and  Joyce  to  bind  them  anew  to  strict  secrecy  as  to  what  had 
passed. 

About  an  hour  after  their  d^^arture,  Mr.  Winter  returned.  He  had 
obtained  but  little  information,  and  that  little  very  inconclusive.  A 
servant  in  the  employ  of  the  gentleman  who  lived  next  door  had  seen 
some  one  drop  from  the  waU  of  the  playground  some  two  hours  before ; 
and  a  woman  returning  from  London  had  met  a  boy  nearly  correspond- 
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ing  to  Arthax^s  desen^tion  waBdug  i*tt{>idly,  ^Ith  a  b^keti  iii  )i^  baaAd, 
in  the  directicai  of  the  fiMrry.  The  ferryttiaii,  howeVer,  on  being  ique»- 
tioned,  dedai^ed thftt^lie  had  ttot  convi^yed  ahyboy  tyv^4h^  tivei^ tftiiit 
aftemobn;  und  bo  other  trace  of  liititk' eotdd  he  dilreov^i^ed.    '       '  ' 

€hi  the  ^DUbtring  day  Hlte  sefto^  wM'  Yette«^-;  tiilk  '\f«^  ]km^IM  ; 
advertisements  inserted  in  'the  papen*  the  Bb^r-Btrec^  ranners  ciillled 
intoirequiaition ;'  and  ererf  po88ii)le  effort  ihede  to  obtain  a  blue  tof  the 
mystery*  But,  beyond  the  diseo^ry  of  the  bai&et  haif  liidden  Bm6^ 
s<»Qiie  ru^eaby  thewatez's  edge>  no  traoe  whatev^t'  icxmld  b^  fburfd.  IFhe 
sua^ite  ibit  the  boy,  trhose  '€t8  of' passionate  'Aiiy  had  become  liofb- 
rions  at  Bnmswidt  EJonse,  had'  destr6yed  hi»iself  in  'a  patokyi^m  6f 
anger,  gained  ground  in  the  school,  and  so  terrified  i%e  bOys 
dtu&ng  the  few  remaining' 'days  of  the*  heif  year, '  that  ttiey"  seak*eely 
daared'  bttothe^  a  woid'  to*  one  another'  on  -  the  -stibjeet'  JTbyce  and  Bidi> 
son,:  in  partioQlar,  -were  more  quiet  and  subdued  in  their  demeattonir  thtm 
they  had  ever  been  during  the '^ole  oP  their  caire^  at  Mat*txii's  <}^^Mb  * 
and  tbair  'kat^eek^there'irae  one  of  tomaual  peaee'  and'  qdieV  to  theii" 
schfaolfelkiwB. ■    ^  ■'•      •  '     '•  •        .-   ■" 

ISie  school  broke  up  at*  last,  'and*  they '  dqp«rted  ^ikt *  (he  reatj "ttnai&- 
cosed  by  w^^^-uilsuspected  by  wij  of  the*  master^;  exofepthig'Mr. 
Winter,  who  felt  that  his  suspicions  wet«  of 'tXM>  ragvie  a  oharacterto 
allow  of  his  giving  thenr  expression.'  " 

It  has  been  already  intibiated  that  Arthur's  mother  and  ^  ^ardiaft 
were  immediately  applied  to;  but  Mr.  Winter,'  afteif  fitiiMih' inquiiff, 
found  that  the  guardian  had  died  within  the  las^t  few  weeks,  and  "Aiat 
the  mother  had  left  Snghmd,  ha/riBj^  gone  no  cme  knew  Whithdr.  Alto 
the  lapse  of  several  months,  a  reply  waii  received  to  a  letter  Writteil  to 
Mrs.  Johnstone,  offering  no  explanation,  but  simply  requesting  that  ther 
mattek'  might  be  allowed  to  drop,  as  it  could  tend  to  no  good  purpose  to 
pursue  it  further.  No  (elucidation  of  the  mystery  was  e^er  TeceiVed'by 
Br.  Broioksbank^  orany  of  his  colleagues  at  Bninswidc  Hotese."  But 
the  story  was  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  from  generation  to  g^aeta^ 
tion  of  boys ;  receiving,  at  evexy  transmission)  new  embellibhmebtS'  ttid 
distortions,  tmtil,  for  anything  I  know,  it  may  have  reached  otlr  own 
day.  But  if  so,  I  will  answer  for  it  that  those  who  rei^embered  the 
actual  occurrence,  will  scarcely  recognise  a  feature  of  ii         .        .  .  ^  i . 

As  for  Frank  Trevor,  he  was  laid  up  the  next  day  with  a  sharp 
attack  of  illness,  and  was  confined  for  several  days  to  tike  housef.  Me 
was  deeply  hurt  at  the  injustice  he  had  received,  and  did  hot  iteak^ 
sufficient  allowance  for  Dr.  Brooksbank'a  not  "unnatoral  mislakb.  (Htv 
Winter  was  not  there  to  help  him  ]  and  his  fkther,  who  had  learned  that 
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be  -wftf  ill,  and  knew  thai  th^re  jremaixied  but  a  few  days  of  the  half* 
year,  readily  assented  to  bis  reqiiie^t,  and  temoYedbim  bonia 

Joyoe  and  Paliaoa  went  to  the  colle^  at  Addiacombe^  Trovor  to 
Haileybury,  so  that  tbe<  schoolfellows .  xUd.  not  meet  again.  Frank  was 
greatly  niov:ed  by  the  disapp^avanca  of  tibs  Utitte  boy  yrko  bad  bete  the 
victim  of  «uch  wipfovoMd  unkindnefla^  and  who  bad  eyinoed  for  bim* 
seU^  in  bis  Btraoge  «ad  ujieoul^.  ftshioio,  a  s^atunent  of  gratitude  and 
affectipn.  Hereaolreid  that  b^  would  alwaya  weax  the  goldi  chain  and 
ornament.;  which  Arthur  mast  have  placed  rotmd  bier  neekwbenba 
parted  from  him,  and. which  might  have  been,  for  all  be. could  tell^  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  bis;  unb$ppy  li£d.  This  rescdution  he  peisisted  in,  all 
bia  life  afterwarda^ 

A^d  now  I  think  t  bear  my  readers  complaioittg  that  this  is  not  only 
a  vexy  lame,  but  a  very  o^ectionable  oonolusion  to- the  stoKy.  Hem  is 
a  poor  little  boy  bunted  sjad  torturod^  until  be  is  driven  to  desper^ttion ; 
and  yet  no  redreas  is  gLvem  him,  and  no  puniflhment  overtakes  bis  pers&* 
cutDjra*  And  worse  than  this,  here  is  a  boy  who  manfolly  stood  up  and 
suffered  in  his  behalf,  who  not  only  &ils  to  obtain  the  credit^  be  justly 
desen^,  but  even  quits  l^aoene  under  the  impn^tion  of  having  ocon- 
mitted  the  yery .  ofEence,  whiclh  he  had  exerted  himself  so  .manMly  to 
pi?event  others  from  committing. 

Well,  good  reader,  and  even  if  thia  were  so,  would  it  be  yerf  nnHke 
what  we  often  see  paasing  in  this  wodd  around  ua  ? 

Would  Frsjak  Trevor  have  any  great  reason  to  complain^  or  DaHson 
and  Joyoei  to  exult  %  Would  the  one  have  missed  his  reward,  or  the 
otheca  escaped  their  pnnisbment^  sinpposing  that .  odr  tale  ended  here  % 
No  thoughtful-minded  man  would  say  so.  Frank's  true  reoompenoe 
coo4]st^  in  the  mastery  be  had  gained  ovi^  himaelf ;  in.  the  snoceBsful 
discipline  of  his  spirit  inthii  bis  first  passage  of  anas  with  eiril,  wbiob 
bad  made  him  stronger  to  meet  the  future  trials  of  life.  What  was  the 
prize  he  had  missed,  or  the  praise  of  bia  masters,  oompaied  with  this  1 
And  bis  two  schoolfellows«^had  the^  really  escaped  punishment  1  Noy 
far  from  it.  Better  ioK  them  a  hundred  times  to  haTe  been  exposed  and 
subject  to  the  severest  penalties,  than  to  have  done  the  wrong  they  did, 
and  escaped  with  secpning  impunity.  Justioe  ia  ever  done,  and  punish- 
ment exacted  to  the  utmost,  though  they  who  see  the  wrong  are  not 
always  permitted  to  witness  the  retribution.  But  if  you  will  bestow 
yotfi!  patience  on  me  for  one  cht^tet  more,  I  will  digress  from  the  regu- 
lar order  of  my  narrative,  in  order  to  show  you  that^  even  regarding  the 
question  from  your  point  of  view,  yonr  strictures  are  misapplied 

{To  ht  eonHnued*) 
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IN  the    March  number  for  1863   of  "Good  Words/'  the   Dean  of 
Canterbury  wrote  a  lengthy  paper,  entitled  "  A  Plea  for  the  Queen's 
English/'  reviewing  some   of  the   mistakes  into  which   half-educated 
people    are   likely,  in  conversation,    to   fall,  and  winding  up  in   the 
^  usual  valedictory  manner. 

Many  people,  however,  who  studied  this  article,  found  it  full  of  care- 
less expressions,  as  well  as  violations  of  some  of  the  commonest  tenets  of 
criticism.  The  advice  it  contained  was  admitted  on  the  whole  to  be 
good,  but  yet  the  precious  grain  was  surrounded  by  so  much  chaff,  that 
it  became  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate  its  value  in  proportion  to  its 
merits. 

Inspired  by  this  idea,  Mr.  G.  Washington  Moon,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Literature,  wrote  a  pamphlet,  pointing  out  some  of  the  errors 
into  which  the  Dean  had  fallen,  and  published  it  in  April,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Defence  of  the  Queen's  English."  It  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  Dean  Alford  would  retort  as  well  as  he  could,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  June  number  of  "  Good  Words,"  a  second  "  Plea  for  the 
Queen's  English  "  appeared,  consisting  principally  of  a  defence  againjst 
the  powerful  attack  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  more  remark- 
able for  abuse  than  sound  argument.  In  fact,  so  discourteous  was  the 
style  of  this  Essay,  which  was  first  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  at 
St  George's  Hall,  Canterbury,  that  the  "  South  Eastern  Gazette  "  spoke 
of  it  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  success  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  many  of 
his  positions  being  called  in  question ;  while  the  epithets  which  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  in  speaking  of  an  antagonist  possessing  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  language,  were  generally  condenmed.  These 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  avoided,  especially  by  one  whose  precepts 
and  example  have  their  influence,  for  good  or  for  harm,  upon  the 
society  in  which  he  moves.  *  Get  wUdom,  get  understanding,  and  forget 
it  not/  is  a  text  that  even  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  might  ponder  over 
with'advantage." 

f  '*  The  Dean's  English :  a  Criticism  on  the  Dean  of  CanterbtuT's  '  Bssa^  on  the 
Queen's  English.' "   By  Washington  Moon.    Hatciiard  A  Co. 
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Nor  could  it  reasonably  be  expected  that  Mr.  Moon  would  submit 
to  lus  rebuke  in  silence.  In  the  month  of  July  he  pubUshed  a  second 
pamphlet,  charging  the  Dean  with  a  want  of  courtesy,  as  well  as  with 
falsifying  arguments  produced  agfdnst  him,  a^id  winding  up  by  suggesting 
that  he  was  not  such  an  ass  as  the  Dean  himself. 

After  this  violent  outbreak  the  two  opponents  exonerated  themselves 
(as  best  they  could)  from  the  charge  of  discourtesy,  and  agreed  to  con- 
tinue the  controversy  in  an  amicable  spirit. 

The  Dean  shortly  afterwards  published  in  "  Good  Words "  his  third 
and  last  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Queen's  ^English,"  and  in  the 
month  of  May,  1864,  Mr.  Moon  wrote  his  criticism  upon  it.  To  his  three 
pamphlets  he  added  two  letters,  which  he  had  published  in  ''  The  Header,'' 
on  the  expression,  ^^  It  is  me,"  and  then  produced  the  whole  as  a  neat 
little  volume,  beaiing  the  happy  title  of  "  The  Dean's  English."  We 
purpose  now  to  review  this  book,  both  with  regard  to  its  criticism  on 
Dean  Alford's  labours,  as  well  as  upon  its  own  merits. 

The  most  important  points  of  argument  the  book  contains  is  upon  the 
expression,  '*  It  is  me."  Now  Dean  Alford,  in  his  book,  states  that  this 
expression  is  correct,  and  declares  that  evei^one  uses  it.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  tlus  is  not  the  case.  Most  ladies  use  it,  we  admit ;  so 
also  do  people  who  have  not  studied  their  language  diligently ;  but  the 
expression  is  never  found  in  books.  No  good  authors  introduce  it  in 
any  conversation  they  describe,  unless  it  be  to  satirize  the  sjieaker  as 
uneducated.  Besides,  the  old  rule  in  our  Latin  Grammars  tells  us  that 
substantive  or  neuter  verbs,  and  verbs  of  existence,  such  as  ''  Sum,  I 
am,"  kCy  may  have  a  nominative  case  after  them ;  and  lindley  Murray 
distinctly  says,  that  the  verb  *^  to  be  "  has  the  same  case  after  it  as  that 
which  next  precedes  :  **  I  am  he  whom  they  invited,"  &c. 

The  Dean,  however,  cites  Dr.  Latham  as  an  authority,  who  considei^s 
"  it  is  me  "  correct,  because  the  French  use  the  expression,  "  c'est  moL" 
Now,  although  most  of  us  consider  the  opinion  of  Dr.  T<atham  deserving 
of  respect,  yet  in  this  instance  we  must  decline  to  agree  with  him,  for 
really  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  French  and  English  languages. 

Mr.  Moon  suggests  that  if  a  speaker  or  a  writer  is  in  any  doubt  as  to 
which  he  should  use,  he  iias  simply  to  ask  himself,  "  Does  the  sense 
require  the  pronoun  to  be  in  the  nominative  case  or  in'^the  accusative  % " 
If  in  the  former,  "  It  is  I "  is  correct ;  if  in  the  latter,  he  must  say,  "It 
is  me."  Thus  Dean  Alford  wrote  to  Mr.  Moon,  inviting  him  to  Canter- 
biuy.  In  his  letter  h^  made  use  of  the  following  expression  : — "  If  you 
see  on  the  platform  an  old  party  in  a  shovel,  that  will  he  me." 

The  composition  of  tliis  sentence  seems  to  have  given  Dean  Alford  a 
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great  deal  of  trouble,  for  he  says,  "  I  was  going  to  wiite  *  that  will  bo 
/.'  But  my  pen  refused  to  sanction  (to  endorse^  I  believe  I  ought  to 
say,  but  I  cannot)  the  construction.  *  That  will  be  me,'  came  from  it, 
in  spite  of  my  resolve  of  the  best  possible  behaviour." 

"  Of  course  it  ough^  in  such  a  case,"  replies  Mr.  Moon,  who  says  that  it 
is  evident  from  this  extract  that  Dean  Alford  believed  that  as  he  (Mr. 
Moon)  objected  to  his  saying,  "  He  is  wiser  than  tne^^  he  should  also 
object  to  his  saying,  "  That  will  be  m«."  For  what  is  the  sentence,  "  If 
you  see  on  the  platform  an  old  party  in  a  shovel,  that  will  be  me  "  (fou 
will  see). 

"  You  will  see  rru^  The  sentence  is  perfectly  coiTCct  Had  the 
Dean  written,  "  There  will  be  to  meet  you  on  the  platform  an  old  party 
in  a  shovel,"  he  must  have  finished  the  sentence,  "  that  will  be  I." 

The  reader  will  notice  that  ia  the  extract  we  have  just  quoted  from 
Dean  Alford's  book,  he  declines  to  make  \ise  of  the  tem^  endorse  for 
sanction.  His  antagonist,  however,  who  has  evidently  got  him  in  his 
grip,  laughs  at  him  (as  it  were)  for  being  dainty  about  employing  the 
word.  And  well  he  may  ]  "for  no  less  notable  a  personage  than  the  pre- 
sent Archbishop  of  Dublin  (infinitely  the  Dean's  superior  in  philology), 
says  Mr.  Moon,  "  uses  it  in  Jus  book  on  *  English,  Past  and  Present.* 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show  any  person  in  what  instances  "  I 
or  "  me  "  in  reference  to  the  auxiliary  verb  should  be  used.  The  veiy 
head  and  front  of  the  oflfending  is  to  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  fact  that 
the  accusative  and  nominative  of  the  personal  pronoun  "  you "  are 
identical  This  is  the  origin  of  the  mistake  into  which  many  people, 
besides  Dean  Alford,  fall.  Let  them  all,  however,  recollect  the  simple 
rule  which  we  have  quoted  from  Miuray,  and  we  may  yet  be  able  to 
convince  the  Dean  that  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that "  Englishmen,  women, 
and  children,  go  on  saying  it,  and  will  go  on  sajdng  it  as  long  as  th^ 
English  language  is  spoken." 

The  following  piece  of  criticism  upon  an  expression  used  by  Dean 
Alford,  is  very  trite  and  apposite.  The  Dean  had  asserted  that  in.  the 
sentence,  "  The  cat  jumped  on  to  the  chair,"  the  word  to  was  unneeded. 
Mr.  Moon  thus  replies  : — 

"  I  venture  to  a.saert  that,  what  we  say  figuratively  of  some  not  over- 
wise  people,  we  may  say  literally  of  you, — *  You  do  not  know  how  tlie 
cat  jumps.'  For  what  do  you  tell  us  ]  You  tell  us  that  it  is  wrong ,  to 
say,  '  The  cat  jumped  on  to  the  chair,'  the  *  to '  being  wholly  imneeded 
and  never  used  by  any  careful  writei  or  speaker.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  such  a  high  authority  on  such  a  very  important  matter,  I  \^  to 
observe  that  when  we  say,  *  The  cat  jiunped  on  to  the  chair,'  we  mean 
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tliat  the  cat  jumped  fi*om  somewhere  else  to  the  chair,  and  alighted  on  it. 
But  when  we  say,  'The  cat  jumped  on  the  chair,*  we  mean  that  the  cat 
was  on  the  chair  already,  and  that,  while  there,  she  jumped.  Tlie  cir- 
cumstances are  entirely  difTei^ent ;  and  according  to  the  difference  in  the 
circumstances,  so  should  there  be  a  difference  in  the  language  used  to 
describe  them  respectively.  It  is  evident  that  in  watchuig  the  antics  of 
ptiBS,  you  received  an  impulse  from  her  movements,  and  you  yourself 
jumjHid — to  a  vrrong  coiiclimon.'* 

The  same  author  enumerates  in  a  happy  manner  some  of  the  most 
striking  errors  in  syntax  of  which  the  Dean  is  guilty,  "  You  speak,"  he 
saVs,  "  of  a  possibility  \yeing  ^  precluded  m  *  tlie  mind.  You  tell  us  of  '  a 
tnate  neat  way  o^  expressing  what  would  be  Mr,  Moon^s  seidence,^  We 
express  d  meaning^  or  we  toriie  a  senience  ;  but  we  do  not  express  a  sen- 
tence. Then  w<^  have  *in  respect  of,'  for  *  will^  respect  to  ;*  and,  ^an 
eccceptiohj  which  I  canywt  well  treaty  instead  of,  *  of  which  1  cannot  well 
treat ; '  for  it  is  evident,  from  the  context,  that  you  were  not  speaking 
of  treMng  an  eocception,  but  of  treating  nj* a/n  exception*'  With  regai-d 
to  the  expression  in  respect  of^  we  find  some  very  interesting  remarks  in 
George  P.  Marsh's  "Lectures  on  the  English  Language." 

"  Coleridge  was  the  first  eminent  wi-iter  of  tliis  century  who  returned 
to  the  practice  of  using  ^  in  respect  of  exclusively;  but  his  writings 
never  had  sufficient  currency  to  produce  much  influence  on  the  language. 
Since  hia  time,  however,  some  deservedly  popular  writei's  have  employed 
this  phrase ;  and  with  Trench  it  is  a  pet  construction,  and  often  intro- 
duced when  a  very  different  plirase  woiJd  much  better  express  its  mean- 
ing. It  tests,  cif  course,  on  the  theoiy  that  in  this  phrase  respect  or 
regard  is  an  independent  noun,  and  therefore  should  be  followed  by  the 
preposition  o/.  But  this,  I  think,  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject. 
The  word  respect  in  this  combination  has  none  of  the  meanings  known 
to  it  as  an  independent  noun  in  the  English  vocabulary.  The  expression 
*  in  oi:  with  respect  *  is  an  idiotism,  a  phraseological  construction  of  an 
adVetbial  character,  and  in  its  ordinary  modem  use  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  tetatively.  ,01d  writers  sometimes  say  *  respectively  to.'  This  is  now 
disused ;  but  *  relatively  to '  is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  *  in  respect 
€>fy*  used  in  this  sense,  is  just  as  ^gross  a  violation  of  English  grammar  as 
td  write  *  i^latively  q/^  or  *'in  reference  o/.* " 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  many  instances  Mr.  Moon  hits  the  Dean 
ctofne  hard  blows,  which  the  latter  finds  himself  quite  unable  to  parry. 
Thus  with  regard  to  the  nile  expounded  in  the  Dean's  book,  that  neuter 
vcirbe  should  not  be  qualified  by  adverbs,  but  by  adjectives,  Mr.  Moon 
writes: — 
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"  In  your  first  *  PUafor  His  Queen's  Fnglish,'  you  laid  it  down  fis  a 
rule  that  neuter  verbs  shoidd  not  be  qualified  by  adverbs,  but  by  adjec- 
tives ;  i.e,  we  ought  not  to  say  *  how  nice Zy  she  looks ; '  but '  how  nice 
she  looks  :  *  the  verb  *  to  look,*  as  here  used,  being  a  neuter  verb,  one  not 
indicating  an  action  but  merely  a  quality  or  state.  Very  well.  But 
unfortunately  your  practice  mars  the  good  which  otherwise  might  be 
done  by  yotu*  precept ;  for,  *  to  appear  *  is  as  much  a  neuter  verb  as  '  to 
look  *  used  as  above ;  in  fact  it  is  but  another  form  of  expression  for  the 
same  meaning ;  and  yet,  after  ridiculing  ^young  ladies  fresh  from  school/ 
for  saying  *  how  nioeZy  she  looks,*  you  yourself  say  that  the  account  to  be 
given  of  a  certain  inaccuracy  '  appears  still  more  plainly '  from  the  fact 
that,  (fee.,  <fec.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  somewhat  questionable 
pun,  I  will  say  that  it  appears  to  me  more  and  more  plain  that  yoii 
never  more  completely  missed  your  vocation  than  when  you  took  to 
lecturing  *  boarding-school  misses  *  on  the  Queen's  English." 

Another  instance  of  contradidion  on  the  part  of  the  Dean  is  also 
quoted.  In  alluding  to  the  adverbs  ''so"  and  **bb"  Dean  AHbrd 
writes,  "  *  So  *  cannot  be  used  in  the  affirmative  proposition,  nor  '  as  *  in 
the  negative :  "  and  yet  on  page  7  of  "  The  Queen's  Englwh  "  the  Dean 
writes,  **  *  Its '  was  never  used  in  the  early  periods  of  our  language,  nor 
indeed  as  late  down  as  Elizabeth.' " 

In  charging  the  Dean  with  his  specimens  of  tautophony,  Mr.  Moon 
quotes  a  passage  from  page  51  of  Dean  Alford's  book  : — '<  At  last  we 
abated  the  nuisance  by  enacting  that  in  future  the  dehatable  first  syllaUe 
should  be  dropped" 

This  is  not  quoted  correctly.  Dean  Alford  wrote  "  debateable."  We 
think,  however;  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Moon's  spelling 
of  the  word  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  for,  first,  in 
the  workes  of  Sir  Thomas  More  we  read,  *^  Theyr  olde  speciall  playne 
evidente  woordes  onto  darke  debataUe  termes  of  general  pithe  and 
substance;"  second,  in  " Holinshed's  Scotland"  (an.  1541) — "  And  also 
for  the  vsing  of  the  debatable  ground  betwixt  the  two  realms ; "  and  a^eon, 
in  "  Clarendon's  Civil  War,"  vol.  1,  page  351  : — "  And  other  matters 
whatsoever  debatable  in  parliament"  n 

Now,  although  it  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  instances  which  we  have 
cited,  Mr.  Moon  hsA  proved  the  Dean's  English  to  be  incorrect,  yet  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  he  comes  off  victor  in  every  combat  For 
instance,  he  finds  fault  with  a  sentence  of  the  Dean's  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

"  You  go  on  to  tell  us  that  we  ought  not  *  to  mislead  the  reader,  by 
introducing  the  possibility  of  constructing  the  sentence  otherwise  than 
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as  the  writer  intended.'  How  much  easier  it  is  to  preach  than  to  prac- 
tise !  What  do  you  wish  us  to  understand  by  readers  '  constructing '  the 
sentence  ?    Writers  construct ;  readers  oomMrMe^^ 

The  Dean  corrects  his  censor  very  sensibly,  and  maintains,  in  a  very 
logical  manner,  that  he  himself  is  correct. 

Thus,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  he  writes — 

"  This  is  said  in  reference  to  my  having  written  that  we  ought  not  <to 
mislead  the  reader  by  introducing  the  possibility  of  cofnBlffrwdiing  the  sen- 
tence  otiierwise  than  as  the  writer  intended.'  And  the  objection  is  instruc- 
tive,  as  leading  to  tibe  indication  of  the  exact  meaning  and  difference  of 
t^e  two  words.  Suppose  I  am  examining  a  class  of  boys,  and,  with 
reference  to  a  given  sentence,  direct  o(De  of  them  to  consit%Jie  the  sentence. 
He  knows  perfectly  well  what  I  mean.  He  turns  the  sentence  into 
Elnglish,  if  it  be  in  any  other  language.  But  suppose  I  tell  him  to  conr 
struct  the  sentence.  He  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  I  mean  that  he 
is  to  explain  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  to  give  an  account  of  its 
concords  and  government.  My  Censor's  nustake  h^*e  is,  that  he  trans- 
fers the  meaning  of  the  verb  '  eonstruct,  when  applied  to  building  up 
what  did  not  before  exist,  to  the  case  of  a  sentence  given  as  already 
existing.  The  word  '  construing y^  in  the  sentence  quoted,  would  make 
sense,  and  convey  a  certain  meaning  not  very  far  removed  from  that 
which  I  intended  :  but  it  would  not  convey  ih&t  meaning  itself,  that  of 
supplying  a  construction — building  up  the  sentence  with  r^erence  to  its 
concords  and  governments." 

In  fact,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  his  anxiety  to  hold  up  his  antago- 
nist to  ridicule,  Mr.  Moon  has  in  several  instances  laid  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  hypercriticism.  Several  specimens  of  the  Dean's  writing 
that  he  quotes  as  incorrect  may  not  be  quite  orthodox  as  regards  theii* 
arrangement,  but  still  ai%  sufficiently  intelligible  to  be  understood  in 
theii*  proper  manner  by  everybody — except  Mr.  Moon.  Again,  it  is 
rather  a  pity  that  while  the  last  mentioned  gemtleman  scours  every  page 
of  his  opponent's  book  in  the  hope  of  catching  him  tripping,  he  himself 
should  be  guilty  of  even  a  worse  mistake  than  he  could  possibly  lay  to 
the  Dean's  charge.  Fancy  writing,  "  But  permit  me  to  remark  that, 
tohoeoer  they  were  intended  for,  they  are  objectionable  "  !  Nothing,  we 
are  sure,  in  either  book^  can  be  more  objectionable  than  this  faulty 
sentence. 

In  conclusion)  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Moon  is  a  much  better 
English  scholar  than  Dean  Alford,  and  that  the  latter  is  scarcely  com- 
petent to  fill  the  post  of  authority  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Queen's 
English."     Mr.  Moon's  book  is  on  the  whole  well  written,  although  we 
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niay  rather  regret  that  he  has  indulged  in  some  smai't  writing,  apparently 
in  imitation  of  his  opponent's  style.  Let  us,  now  that  each  volume  has 
been  well  studied,  suggest  that  the  two  books  should  be  moulded  into  one, 
and  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  decide  on  which  points  Mr. 
Moon  has  defeated  his  antagonist.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  two 
gentlemen  may  yet  meet  in  an  amicable  spirit,  and  that  the  objectionable 
words  ass  and  idiot  will  be  tabooed  from  the  conversation,  as  being 
unparliamentary,  and  not  conducive  to  a  speedy  settlement  of  the 
debatable  questions.  "  The  Queen's  English,"  by  Dean  Alford,  revised 
and  corrected  by  G.  Washington  Moon,  would  be  a  book  which  most  of 
us  might  study  with  pleasure,  and  would  certainly  remind  us  of  that 
great  fight  in  which  the  Kegent  Street  poet  attacked  and  signally  defeated 
the  Very  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
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THE  SURPEISING,  UNHEAKD-OP,  AND  NEVEK-TO-BB-SUEPASSBD 

ADVBNTUBE8  OF 

YOUNG    MUNCHAUSEN; 

RELATED   AND    ILLUSTBATED   BY 

C.      H.       BENNETT, 

IN  TWELVE   "8IOBXB8." 


STORY  THE  ELEVENTH — OP  BALLOONS. 

WHEN  Mr.  Coxwell  told   M.  Godard  that  Munchausen  knew  less 
about  balloons  than  Nadar,  I  felt  at  once  that  he  was  either 
blinded  by  jealousy  or  shrouded  in  ignorance. 

Ballooning,  I  own,  has  presented  to  me  many  difficulties,  but  I  have 
conquered  most  of  them ;  and  although  Coxwell  has  taken  away  Mr. 

Glaisher^s  breath  at  a  height  of  four  miles  from  the  earth ^Has  he 

ever  been  to  the  Moon  1 

COXWELL  V,  MTJN-  j  i^    „_ 

CHAUBEN.  -■•  "»'^^' 

He  has  built  a  gas  balloon.  Has  he  ever  tried  fire, 
water,  C<^za  oil,  petroleum,  or  chloroform  ? 

He  is  contented  with  oiled  silk.  I  should  advise  him  to  "  go  in,"  as 
I  did,  for  cork,  paper,  india-rubber,  sheet-lead,  tin  plates,  cast-iron,  or 
Scotch  granite. 

(Pray  excuse  my  feelings,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  be  misrepresented, 
even  by  so  great  a  man  as  my  Mend  Coxwell.) 

I  always  look  upon  myself  as  a  bom  aeronaut,  for  when  an  in&nt,  six 
weeks  old,  my  niu:8e  took  me  for  an  airing  up  Shakspeare's  cliff  (we 
lived  at  Dover  then),  a  strong  wind  carried  me  out  of  her  arms,  and  I 
was  borne  safely  across  the  British  Channel  to  Calais,  my  ample  petti< 
coat  forming  a  very  excellent  parachute. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  this 
feat  myself,  but  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  gave  a  bias  to  my  balloonacy. 

Well  can  I  remember  passing  along  the  streets  of  London  in  a  shower 
of  rain,  holding  over  my  head  a  large  gingham  gig  umbrella.  I  was  then 
only  a  very  little  boy  indeed,  and  the  hi^ge  article  was  rather  more  than 

I  could  carry.     I  was  on  the  point  of  selectinir  a  con- 

MY  FIBST  BALLOON.  '^  V   I,  x      j  -x        i  i      • 

vement  area,  down  which  to  drop  it,  when  an  explosion 
of  gas  at  a  baker^s'shop  filled  my  enormous  umbrella  with  hydrogen,  and 

2  X 
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immediately  converted  it  into  a  primitive  aeiial  machine.  It  will  not 
surprise  you  to  be  told  that  we  at  once  cleai^  the  houses,  with  but 
little  damage  to  the  surrounding  chimney-pots^  and  that  in  a  few 
minutes,  firmly  grasping  the  hooked  exid  of  my  singular  conveyance,  I 
looked  down  to  see  the  metropolis  spread  itself  beneath  me  like  a  surging 
map.  To  what  part  of  the  world  I  mi^^t  have  been  carried  I  cannot 
say,  but  aa  it  occurred  to  my  infant  mind  that  the  shutting  up  of  the 
iimbreUa  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  safety-valve,  while  the 
casting  off  of  my  boots  (bluchers)  would  serve  for  the  throwing  out  of 
baUast  j  I  managed  in  due  course  of  time  to  alight  on  Waterloo  Bridge, 
to  the  horror  and  distraction  of  the  toll-collector,  who  knew  not  how  to 
demand  a  ha'penny  from  a  child  with  a  large  gingham  gig  umbrella,  who 
had  not  pejBsed  through  either  of  the  turnstiles. 

Still  these  wiere,  as  one  may  say,  but  tEe  acoidents  of  youth  ;  it  was 
at  a  somewhat  later  period  that  I  gave  myself  up  thoroughly  to  a  study 
of  aeronautics. 

And  in  this  way  it  happened  : — 

Fond  of  speculating  about  the  mystery  of  gravitation,  the  question 
^^  What  is  it  that  sticks  us  so  tightly  on  to  the  earth  1 "  was  to  me  most 
interesting.  Almost  the  first  book  that  I  read  was  one  in  which  I  found 
an  authentic  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a  German  student,  who 
decanted  two  ounces  of  gravitation  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  but  inad- 
vertently lost  his  bottle  and  his  life  by  pulling  out  the  stopper  too  far. 

It  occurred  to  me,  on  perussd  of  these  fitcts,  tibat  if 
^^^^^S-hSn.^^"  I  l"Mi  *^o  <>"»ces  of  the  essence  of  gravitation,  I  could 

travel  anywhere  that  I  pleased^  not  fearing  for  one 
moment  that  Munchausen  would  come  to  grifif  over  the  stopper. 

In  pursuance  of  this  desire,  I  sent  down  to  Sheffield  for  five  tons  (100 
cwt).  of  magnetic  ore,  and  procuring  the  same  week  from  Birmingham 
one  pound  (16  oz.  avoirdupois)  of  fluorite  of  cadmium,  I  crushed  these 
two  diverse  materials  in  a  steam  mill  of  my  own  inventioil,  and  when, 
by  superHiteam  heat  and  galvanic  batteries,  I  had  developed  the  attractive 
segregation  of  particles,  a  heap  was  ^formed,  which  assumed  conical 
dimension  (45°).  Of  course,  then  it  was  but  easy  work  to  collect  the 
extract  of  gravitation  in  two-ounce  vials,  and  to  seeure  it  therein  by 
means  bf  glass  stoppers. 

So  fer,  everything  was  simple  ;  but,  alas !  now  I  found  myself  in  pos- 
session of  an  utterly  impracticable  power. 

It  was  too  good  to  be  useful. 

No  wonder  the  Gkrman  student  lost  his  life. 

Even  I  could  not  control  it     The  moment  the  stopper  waa  in  the 
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slightest  d^ree  released,  off  I  fleW  from  the  earth  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
disefaarged.  bombshell,  stopping  for  nothixig  less  than  a  planet  or  a  £xed 
star. 

The  first  experiment  I  tried  shot  me  into  the  son ; 
'^^  ^  A0^^^°^  ^^  second,  I  shot  myself  back  again,  with  a  great  bum 

QD.  the  bridge  of  my  nose. 

When  I  again  released  the  stopper,  it  is  true  that  I  only  reached  the 
moon,  but  I  so  scratched  myself  against  the  man's  &ggots,  that  I  wonder 
how  I  ever  Ibund  sticking-plaster  enough  to  heal  my  wounds. 

Once  I  reached  the  Dog-star,  which,  by  the  by,  is  not  a  dog  at  all,  nor 
much  of  a  star  either. 

Finally,  I  got  my  uniform  in  such  a  frightful  mess  by  tmnUing  into 
the  Milky  Way  about  skimming  time,  that  I  put  all  my  dangerous  two- 
ounce  Tials  on  the  top  shelf  of  my  little  comer  cupboard,  determined  to 
give  this  dating  scheme  up  as  a  bad  job. 

Nothing  can  ever  induce  me  to  use  one  of  these  bottles  again. 

But  if  I  had  so  fruitlessly  risked  my  life  over  esa^ooe  of  gravitation, 
it  had  but  had  the  effect  of  settling  my  mind  more  firmly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  balloons.     It  is  true  I  had  broken  my  arm,  dislocated  my  thigh, 

fractured  my  skull,  and  broken  my  neck,   in  this 

A  FEW  ACOIDBIITS.  J  7  «   , 

aeries  of  experiments,  whidi  had  proved  too  suooessful 
to  be  safe,  but  as  balloons  instead  of  wiftlriTig  too  quidkly  for  the  place 
of.  destination,  ordinarily  make  for  nothing  at  all  in  partieular,  I  natu- 
rally felt  that  here,  if  anywhere,  must  be  safety. 

Armed  with  ihis  idea  I  at  once  purchased  twenty  thousand  yards  of 
oiled  silk,  cut  the  ''  gores  "  from  my  own  pattern,  set  one  hundred  and 
twelve  sewing-machines  at  work  upon  the  seams,  so  that  by  the  time  I 
had  completed  my  patent  grapnel,  and  treble-action  safety-valve,  I  had 
ready  lor  aseent  just  simply  the  noblest  and  best-proportioned  gas 
balloon  that  has  ever  yet  been  seen  aloft.     It  was  calculated  to  hold  two 

hundred  people,  easy  of  ascent,  easy  of  descent,  but 
rSdonact.      —  «UQd  this  is  the  evil  of  ordinary  ballooning — entirely 

at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.  At  first  I  tried  to  catch 
favourable  cuirents  and  travel  with  the  wind,  but  still  I  found,  as 
Coxwell  finds  to  this  hour,  tiiat  any  one  of  the  breezes  that  blow, 
north,  south,  east,  or  west, — ^was  alike  my  master  :  this  was  not  to  be 
tolerated. 

I  invented  my 

PATENT  FIVE-FOLI>-RECURVED-NOZZLEBALLOOK-BELLOW8, 

which  blew  up  an  opposition  breeze,  and  carried  me  along  even  in 
spite  of  ^'  rude  Boreas.'' 

2x2 
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When  I  tell  you  that  to  tfaid  hour  I  keep  &  small' visiting  bal- 
loon,  with  the  ^'recurved"  attachment,  in  mj  back  garden  alwayn 
inflated,  jou  will  at  once  understand  that  it  must  have  been  a  tolerable 
success. 

Indeed  it  i^as  but  a  development  of  this  plan  tiiat  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  my  ^'  self-aeting  messenger  balloon/'  now 
^""^l^^""  ^V^^J  taking  the  place  of  the  elednc  telegraph, 

which  indeed  it  is  likely  to  'supersede  entir^.  By 
means  of  this  wonderAil  little  machine  you  may  send  messages  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  without  any  previous  bother  about  submaiiBe  caUeH 
or  housetop  wires,  and  always  look  for  an  answer,  as  the  ^'  messenger  " 
refiises  to  return  withoiit  a  proper  neply.  I  ocomoti  «nt^  into  all  the 
details  of  this  charming  automaton,  bat  will  only  mention  that  its 
movements  are  so  r^ular  as  tor  give  rise  to  a.  sort  of  arithaieiicai 
quality,  which  enables  it  to  economise  the  little  time  it  has  to  spare  in 
Casting  up  accounts,  at  its  leisure. 
'  Babbage  had  no  hattd  in  it  I  assure  youj 

But  talking  of  Babbi^e  reminds  me  tikat  there  is  a  phrasein  oommon 
use,—  , 

**  Oastle  in  the  Air." 
Some  gentlemen  plead'  guilty  to  baslding  them,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
am  the  inventor.     Mtmchausen  builds  a  better  >'  Casrtile  in  the  Air'' 
Ihfin'  any  one  else  I  know.     I  harre  drawn  a  rude  sketch  of  000  to 

preface    this   eleventh  story^  and  you  will  see  on 

CASTLES  IN  THE  AIB.  .  ^  *  ^ 

looking  at  it  that  we  gat  our  gas  from  th&supeiin- 
comb^it  balloon ;  water  we  hai^  over  the  side  in  a  butt ;  ^e  house- 
hold utensib  hang  over  also,  but  not  in  a  hoit ;  the  maaoook  calls 
through  his  speaking4rtrmpet  earthwards  for  coals )  the  gaidener 
attaches  a  hose  to  the  butt,  aaid  waters  the  garden ;  the  old  man  in  the 
bath  below  dis^rts  himself,  but  not  quite  at  his  leisure  as  his  son  oomes 
down  the  ladder  to  take  his  place ;  the  larder  is-^best  of  plaoes-^on  the 
hoop;  /  stand,  with  arms  behind  me,  at  the  door,  admiring  my  own 
ingenuity — ^and  perhaps  the  only  drawback  tiiat  can  be  found  in  this 
admiraUe  castle  is,  that  both  house  and  scuUeiy  maid  are  always 
popping  their  heads  out  of  our  fiist-'floor  window  to  see  how  the 
curiously  bent  chimneys  smoke,  as  usually  th^  do ;  without  this  slight 
defect  it  would  be  perfect;  as  it  is,  this  a&ial  castle  has  so  well 
answered  its  purpose  that  this  year  Scarborough,  MavgaAe,  and 
Chamouni  are  almost  deseited,  aad  if  on  a  very  bright  evening  you  cast 
your  eyes  far  enough,  you  wiM  observe  we  have  now  quite  an  atrial  city — 
the  &shionable  world  no  longer  retires  to  its  wateringti^bce  or  its 


moimjteitiy  but  quietly  iiaeeiids  in  ii»  castle-itk-the-air-^Wbat  can  be 
pleattmtnrl 

I  might  ftimoflt  saythfit  baUoons  are  the  iBge ;  it  va3  only  last  month 
that  I  i^as  called  upon  by  the  celebrated  Taylor,  the  furniture  n^over, 

to  conBtruot  a  •  balloon  capable  of  movina  hou^e,  fur- 

THE  H0U8B  MOVER.       .  _  ,    ,       i  ,  «  r.« 

nitvure,  front  lOAa  back  gfurflen,  all  at  one.  go.  The 
affair  IB  simple.«iiou^  tc>  the  a^eatific  mind  ;.ius  boufies  are  no^iradays 
built  without  fiMmdationsi  it  is  merely  a  q|ueeti<ni  of  cables  and  balloon 
power,  and  there  you  arernthe  hcm0&<rise6.  easily  enough^  of  course. the 
fbrmtare  wHhit; >eA  for  ihetgaiTdens.iire  baye  soma  small. c&jQSculty  wjljtfa' 
them,  but  by  undedayii^  with  6tn>0g  timbers^  they  come  away  with 
the  jest;  we  intend  that  all  gmpdena  in  futusQ  shall  rest  on  bottoms  pf 
eonorefcey  whieb  will  save  us  agreat  deal  of  ti^ouble, 

Fdr  it  is  all  important  to  save  tcoubleu     I  .saved  the  trouble  of 

•stopping,  by  marking- a  balloon  wilih  motLve  power  .so 
PBBPETUAL  BALLOON  yigorous,  that  ouco  stairted  it  never  could  be  stopped  ; 

and  indeed  it  would  give  me  an.  opportunity  of  ohum- 
ing  the  annuity!  of  ten  tfaouaaud  peuiids>  waitinig  so  patiently  £»]  the 
inventor  of  perpetual  motion,  did  it  not  in  course  of  time  wear  iteelf 
out,  when  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  &lls  to  pieces.  Still,  it  is  better  than 
my  ^*' tmn/mertafidthaJloony^  whid&>  turns  over  end  over  lik«  an  aiirial 
harleqtdn,  gxvfmg  itself  a*  ia*eah  impetus  every  turn.  It  is  true  that  this 
machine  was  never  known  to:  wear  but,  i»d  can  hardly  fall  to  pieces, 
but  as  it  has  sach  « tendency  to  psoduce  a  violent  "  air  sickness,'"  I  have 
thought  it  adviSaUb  to  withdraw  the  patenib. 

Ohe  use,  however,  to  which  I  have  put  this  invention,  is  worthy  of 
further- neta  You  ean  quite  uodeirstand  what  a  violmt  pull  would  be 
given  by  the  sudden  turning  <yver  of  this  machine;  perhaps  also  you  are 
avare  that  we  hfl;ve  had  this  year  a  very  hot  sumnier. 

W<41^<  you  wish  to  know  what  oonneotion  ithe  acrobat  balloon  has  with 
the  undue -heat  of  the  weather.     I  will  tall  you. 

One  million  of  these  tumibling  balloons  harnessed  in 
**^^THE^SRr5^^"*^®  ^**^8y  T«^Mrtec  weather  to  tl^is  earth,  sufficed  to.pull 

it  a  little  nearer  to  the  sun ;  hence  the  hot  sjommer., 

So  you  see  ballootia  have  been  of  some  use  one  way  and  the  other,  if  it  be 
coily  to  make-grapes  gropw  in  England ;  although  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  aU  balloons  are  as  useful ;  some  are  merely  scientiiSc  toys., 

8ucb;as  my  kite  balloon;  which  could  not  be  guided  by  ao^ything  but 

.  the  wind,  it  being  composed  of  aeve&hundred  kites,  all 

saoling  at  one  and  the  aame  time,  dragging  after  them 

the  car  aad  its  inmates.      As  for  my  bird  balloan,  that  never  dune 
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down  again  ftfter  it  -went  up,  for  the  first  time  it  wa&  borne  in  the  air  hy 

a  variety  of  strong-winged  birds,    bat  as  tiie  binis 
*^"?S.^li*'  ^    ^e^  lio*  ^  of  a  ffeather  they  reftised  to  fiock,  as  the 

proverb  says  they  ^otdd,  and  where  they  all  went  to 
nobody  knows. 

The  butterfly  balloon  took  too  long  to  start,  and  wh^i  it  was  fiiirly 
off  only  made  about  ten  miles  an  honr,  so  it  was  not  of  much  use. 

The  watch-spring  balloon  was  also  of  little  avaO,  becanse  of  the 
incessant  trouble  of  winding  np  fifty  tiiousand  watbhes, — too  mndi 
trouble  for  any  six  people,  and  that  was  all  it  co>ald  cany ;  still  I  must 
say,  that  I  look  upon  the  balloon  as  capable  of  superseding  steam  ; 
indeed,  I  take  it,  that  ai^rial  machines  may  at  isomefdture  time  make  the 
world  itself  quite  useless  for  any  but  secondarf  purposes,  as  that  of 

growing  silkworms  for  balloon  construction,  and  osiers 
'^r.Z^^L^^  wherewith  to  weave  the  care;— perhaps  a  Uttle  coal, 

to  distil  gas,  may  be  required^  and  always  the  earth 
must  be  preserved  as  a  place  to  fiJl  upon. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  purpoaes 
to  which  balloons  may  be  applied  are  abnost  innumerable. 

I  once  went  **  drag  netting"  for  Federals  in  America.  We  "rale  " 
a  balloon  witii  double  grapnels  and  wid^meshed  net  attaciied ;  hovering 

over  the  enemy,  we  watched  our  opportunity,  and  threw 

out  our  net  on  to  the  97th  Massachusetts  Tiger  Cats, 

capturing  the  whole  raiment     My  recurved  bellows  blew  us  back  to 

the  Confederate  camp,  and  we  dragged  in,  triumphantly,  the  wh<At  of 

our  prisoners. 

People  talk  about  disabling  iron-clad  ships  with  Bir  Wifliam 
Armstrong's  900-pounder,  but  what  necessity  can  there  be-  fbr  cannon, 

when  by  plumbing  your  balloon  ten  miles  aborve  any- 

^^^.       *^™^»  ^  ®^P'  ^**^*^'  ^^  pahice,  you  may  just  quietly 

drop  over  the  edge  of  the  car  a  missile — an  explosive 
shell — ^that  will  put  an  end  to  it  at  once. 

But  among  the  purposes  to  which  balloons  may  be  turned,  there  is 
none  more  tisefnl  than  that  of  irrigation.  You  see,  in  consequence  of 
my  having  pulled  the  earth  so  ftrout  of  its  beaten  track,  we  have  had 
not  only  a  hot  but  a  dry  summer ;  the  earth  has  been  parohed,  cattle 
dying,  crops  perishing,  while  a  few  hundred  of  my  Patent  Awrtat, 
Water  Cass  would  have  altered  all  that^      Balloon  goes  up  with 

a  condensing  apparatus,  by  which  moisture  is  gathered 

at  a  high  elevation  ;  and  it  is  then  and  there  discharged 

upon  the  Burfiice  of  the  land  iu  a  series  of  gentle  showers.     By  this 
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means  the  sky  is  kept  cleai'  of  mists,  the  earth  is  benefited  by  the 
showers,  and  as  it  is  always  possible  to  dischai*ge  the  water  after  dark, 
the  man  of  business  can  go  about  without  his  umbrella ;  the  fsimily  can 
enjoy  the  sunshine  at  the  sea-side,  while  the  farmer  has  the  means  of 
forwarding  or  checking  his  crops  ready  to  his  hand. 

Can  anything  be  better  I 

But  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  more  with  my  stories  about  balloons ; 
only,  for  the  benefit  of  my  friend  Coxwdil,  I  should  like  to  set  before 
lum  a  few  of  the  benefits  of  ballooning  as  I  intend  to  carry  them  out. 

A  balloon  to  light  all  £nglsAd,  by  fixing  it  at  such 
^      coxvnuL^^^   ^^  elevation  as  to  enable  a  strong  and  piercing  light 

to  illuminate  the   oovntry  round,  from  Land's  £nd 
to  John  o'  Groat's  House. 

A  balloon  with  which  to  discover  new  countries,  by  passing  over 
hitherto  inaccessible  banders. 

A  baUoon  with  a  laige  reflector  and  buxniii^-gla«s,  to  bring  a  little 
summer  heat  round  at  Christmas  time. 

A  faaUoon  for  delicate  eonstituticms,  to  change  its  position  according 
to  the  exact  climate  required, 

A  balloon  to  distribute  advertisements  all  over  the  world. 

A  balloon  for  the  Pr^Bf^phaelite  artists^  by  which  they  may  travel  up 
close  to  the  wonderful  efiecta  they  are  so  fond  of. 

A  ballooin  for  people  who  want  to  keep  out  of  the  way ;  and 

A  detective  balloon,  by  wjiich  the  policemen  can  look  down  other 
people's  chimneys,  and  throiogh  other  people's  skylights,  and  so  find  out 
''  aU  about  if' 

I  will  not  mention  the  thousand  and  ond  other  and  better  purposes  to 
which  I  purpose  putting  balloons,  but  I  think  that  while  they  give  artir 
ficial  sunshine  and  artifieiaX  rain,  house  without  property-tax,  and 
travelling  without  steam-ei^^es,  pei^pa  I  have  told  you  enough  for 
the  present. 

At  all  events,  if  Coxwell  will  allow  me,  I  mean  to  take  Mr.  Glaisher 
up  to  the  moon  in  December,  just  when  the  '^  man  "  is  getting  his  cvop 
in,  which  will  give  Glaisher  something  else  than  wet  bulbs,  zei'os,  and 
short  breath,  to  talk  about  to  the  British  Association  when  they  meet. 


(       .6&Q        } 
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NOTE  BOOK. 
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IN  TWO  CJIAPX^BS..    ... 

■■  ■  I  t^»  I  I . 

CHAPTER   1. 

WHEN  I  quit^  jBx^$od  I  had  intended  BpeOdisg  two  <MrAtithe 
ut^xQst  thre^  inonths  f^wny  from  my  native  land ;  yet.  omatk  the 
ui^Gertainty  of  hnmaQ  ajQbirs;  ,^e  fioUovdng  spring,;  or  >  mthet)  the  end 
of  the  9hort  winter  of  the  aouih>  saw  me  em  a  deniiseD'of  the  Lml 
Moil.  What  chains  bound  lae  there  1  need  not  'tell ;  whether 
sTmptoins  of  incipient  conamnixti/on,  or  as  Theodore  Hook  ohoerved^  <*a 
complaint  in  the  chest;''  or  a  desire  tOibocome  better  ai^uointed  wiidi 
the  language  of  Caoioeii^,  of  the  enloightened  Henry,  of  the  great  Albu- 
querque; with  the  manners  and  c\istoms  of  a  people  little  known,  yet 
worthy  to  be  known»  for  their  primitiye.  tiimpU^ty  and  henenty^  their 
wit  and  amiabUity,  it  iQatters  not  to  the  reader  tQ  knew,  Eacts  opeak 
for  themselves.  I  was  still  there.  Numberless  adventurte  had  in  the 
meantime  happ^ed  to  i^e^  with.whioh  I  jHurpose  to.  delight  the  world, 
but  as  this  present  timO}  wheii  I  hold  my  pen  in  hsAd,  is  the  anni- 
versary of  certain  amusing  events  in  my  wteee^  I  oiimot  retiat  the 
temptation  of  describing  them. 

After  moking  several  excursions  into  the  interior,  I  returned  to  the 
house  of  my  friend,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  winter  in  Oporto. 

As  soon  as  I  had  mastered  the  languagei  my  great  amusement  was 
to  wander  into  the  coontiyy  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  one, 
priest  or  peasant,  rich  or  poor,  whom  I  chanced  to  meet.  Among  the 
friends  I  thus  formed,  was  an  ex-friar^  a  worthy  soul,  whose  wish  was 
to  be  in  amity  with  all  the  world,  if  the  said  world,  whether  Chiistiaii) 
pagan,  or  heretic,  would  allow  him  to  end  his  days  in  peace.  One  day 
I  had  wandered  to  Le9a,  a  small  town,  on  the  seacioast,  about  four  miles 
from  Oporto,  and  from  thence  I  stix)lled  on  till  I  found  myself  in  £n»nt 
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of  a  large  building,  which  I  learned  was  the  ancient  convent  of  the 
Conception.  The  walk  were  cracked  in  many  places,  the  roof  had 
in  parts  fallen  in,  and  there  was  in  every  direction  an  air  of  desola- 
t^qa  ,and^  dec^y^  no^  the  cbarafstorwiJa  of  aU  the  ^ficea  ^ncf  inhabited 
by  the  monastic  orJers  in  Portugal  Those  communities  were,  it 
must  be  remembered,  abdliihdd'  throoghout '  tfie  coimtry  by  the  Em< 
peror  Don  Pedro.  As  I  was  looking  at  the  ruin  with  feelings  in 
which  pity  but  little  regret  existed,  heavy  spots  of  rain  beginning  to 
fall,  I  was  driven  by  them  for  shelter  under  an  arch  which  stood  con- 
veniently near.  /  I  tjiea  cpQitimuad  my  reflet^ons  i  <^  Akis ! "  I  thought, 
"  what  has  become  of  the  once  jovial  friars,  who  formerly  inhabited 
this  noble  pile;  wanderers  and  outcasts,  you  starve  where  once  you 
feafited,  or  exist  on  the  charity  of  .those  whom  you  once  supported  ;  the 
halls  which  knew  you  know  you  no  more :  your  place  is  empty ;  you 
are  gone  and  vanished  from  the  earth  1 " 

•rhajd  gottkus  fKr'in'-my  odgiUltlons,  when  I  saw  projected  frolo/a 
neighbcmring'  caBenieEt^  a  venetabl^  head  with  a  good-natured  smiling 
fjoee^'dOid  I  keai^d  a^ircdc^  sttmsnoning  me  in  oonrteous  tones  to  enter  the 
buildingi  •  Folkywing  the  diivetkns  of  the  speaiker,  I  soon  found  myself 
asowpijing  m  broad  flight  of-  stone  steps,  at  ^e  top  of  which  the  old  man 
stood  ready  to  redeive  ma  He  apolognedfor  not  descending  to  welcome 
inata  hia  abuMl*!^  on  HiOOount  -  of  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  getting 
vp  agaicL^  his  iigttre,  as- he  observed,  laughing  and  stroking  his  paunch, 
not  being  well '  suited  for  locomotion.  At  a  glance  I  saw  that  he  wtte 
one  of  the  now  scattemb  frat^tiity  cf  the  convent,  and  although,  like 
the  irest  of  his  ^Mrethrsn  in  Portugal,  he  had  been  compelled  to  lay  aside 
the  frock  and  oo^i^  of*  th»  tionk,  he  wore  the  black,  close-fltting  habit  of 
aikeoclesiastic  He  took  my  hand  aitd  pressed  it  cordially,  as  with  the 
gmoe  and  dignity' «f  a  noble'  in  his  paternal  halls  he  ushered  me  into 
his  little  sanetwn  akmdtorumy  which  served  him  for  parloiir,  library,  and 
bedroom.  "  Best  here,  my  friend,  till  i&e  shower  is  over,"  he  said ; 
s^my  house,  it  nlu^rt  be'CDnfbssed,  is  not  in  the  best  repair,  but  here  at 
least  we  are  shelt^rsd  from  the  tain,  and  the  storms  which  rage  in  the 
politkBl'  world  without; * '  Ah!  ah  !  Tempora  mutantwr  et  noa mutamiur 
mUU$^  A  few^  yeaw  ago  I  could  have  offered  you  a  very  different 
reception.  H^ere  you  And  me  die  sole  survivor  of  my  band — Motictchus 
9^Mono$ — and  when  I  shuffle  off  the  stage,  not  a  sign  will  remain  to 
toU  that  once  we'  were."  After  a  few  minutes^  conversation  he  brought 
out  a*  plate  of-  isweet  cakes  and  a  bottle  of  light  wine,  of  which  he 
insurted  on  my  partaking;  so  that  what  with  nibbling  at  the  cakes, 
sipping  the  wine,  and  listening  to  his  jokes  and  stories,  a  couple  of  hours 
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passed  away  rapidly  aad  agreeably.  ''You  ^ve  visUed  the  Ohuxxsh 
below  here,  in  MatozintroB  ] "  he  obaerv-ed.  I  answered  jin  the  affiima- 
tiva  "And  you  obseEved  the  wonderfiol  image  over  the  aJtari"  I 
believed  that  I  luuL  "  I  am  glad  i£  it,  for  it  is  wortJi  seeing^  and  its 
history  is  miraculous ;  at  least  every  one  about  here  believes  it  to  be  so, 
though  I  am  afiraid  you  Engliahmeok  are  too  often  ineveduloua  reflecting 
such  matters."  I  assured  him  that  I  was  no  infidel,  and  prepared  to 
receive  with  respect  any  story  he  might  have  to  telL  '^  Well,  in  tibat 
cMe  you  shall  liAve  it,''  he  replied.     The  story  is  as  fellows  :-»- 

''  You  have  heard  of  Nioodemus,  ctf  oouisa  He  ia  said  by  the  oommon 
people,  with  whom  he  is  a  great  favourite,  to  have  been  a  caxpenter ;  I 
know  not  upon  what  authority.  >  They  have  likewise  discovered  that  his 
Ghtistian  name  was  Joceph^WoaB  Nieodemoy  carpmitevro.  There  eedsts 
a  €k»pel  under  his  name,  but  the  Church  has  declared  it  to  be  arpociy* 
phal ;  but  if  his  writings  are  rejected,  the  statues  whieh  he  is  aaid  to 
have  carved  are  almost  univenally  accepted  ast  gemunei  While  rasBuiiE^ 
at  a  country-seat  of  hia  unde,  Gkunalid,  whither  he  had  ratired  to 
avoid  the  persecution  <£  the  Pharisees,  a  sect  to  which  he  had  beloaagad 
belbre  his.  convecslon,  Nioodemus  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner  nmly 
to  be  seen,  four  wooden  druflifLxes.  One  is  at  Beu»«t,  in  Syri%  another 
in  Lucca ;  Burgos  possesses  the  third ;  and  the  last,  but  not  'the  least, 
sanctifies  the  fiftvoured  village  of  Matorintros.  These  figiunes,  it  ia  oqd- 
jeotnred  l^  some  learned  theolegians,  were  meant  to  typify  andadom 
the  four  parts  of  the  world,  but  hew  ihey  came  to  be  so  unequaUy 
divided^  we  are  not  informed  The  goed  people  of  Orenae  in  QstUcia 
pretend  that  they  have  a  figure  by  Kicodemus  too.  There  waa  loaie 
uncertainty  about  the  proofs  which  they  adduced  in  support  of  tiieir 
daim,  but  since  the  discovery  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  world  thay  have 
invincibly  settled  the  question  in  their  fikvour ;  of  the  fourth,  however, 
I  am  now  speaking.  To  avoid  the  irreverence  to  which  it  was  exposed 
on  the  land,  this  image  was  thrown  into  the  sea  at  Joppa,  the  very  port 
fix>m  whidi  the  discipkB  sailed  with  the  body  of  St.  James,  and  where 
the  prophet  Jonah  embarked  for  Tarshish.  It  floated  safely  tibrough  the 
Mediterranean,  but  met  with  an  accident  in  the  Straits  of  Qiboaltar. 
Being  violently  thrown  against  the  Moorish  eoast  of  Ab]^  it  lost  the 
left  arm  in  the  shock.  Five  days  after  this  casualty,  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  117,  at  six  o'dock  in  the  moraing,  the 
heaveDrdirected  visitor  landed  quietly  at  Matorintroe,  at  the  very  spot 
where  an  altar  now  stands  to  commnnorate  the  joyful  event,  and 
never  since  that  period  has  there  been  such  a  4hing  as  a 
there." 
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The  Mu*  spoke  the  truth,  I  doubt  not^  reflpecting  the  ahipwreoks, 
for  a  ledge  of  rocks  rana  above  water  seme  wej  off,  paraliel  with  the 
coast,  over  which  no  TeBteA.  couJd  be  dnren  hj  the  force  of  the  waves. 

The  friar  continued — ^  The  pious  people  <^  Matozintros  at  onoe  per< 
ceived  the  vakie  of  the  Godsend,  and  erected  a  temple  to  harbour  the 
wekomo  guest  Attempts  were  made,  but  in  vain,  to  complete  the 
figure,  hy  the  addition  of  the  kft  arm ;  none  framed  by  xmsaintly  hands 
would  adhere.  Fifty  years  had  psased,  and  mirades  countless  had  been 
performed  at  the  shrine,  when  a  poor  <M  woman  gotheiing  on  the 
seardiore  materials  wherewith  to  boil  her  bro^,  found  a  piece  of  wood 
in  the  shape  of  aa  arm.  In  all  innocence  of  heart  she  threw  it,  with 
other  wood,  into  the  fire,  but  found  to  her  no  small  astonishment  that  it 
would  not  bum.  The  curling-  dames  spread  on  every  aide,  but  left  the 
arm  entire.  Having  eizamined  it  more  carefully  and  found  it  to  be 
perfisctly  dry,  she  again  placed  it  on  the  hearth.  It  rebounded  into 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Kneeling  and  urate  with  awe,  she  now  dis« 
covered  that  it  was  not  combuBtible,  and  very  prudently  went  and 
exposed  the  case  to  her  spiritual  adviser.  This  hi^y  man  was  astounded 
at  the  prodigy,  but  divined  the  causa  The  limb  was  carried  in  pzooes- 
sion  to  the  chureh,  smI  no  sooner  was  it  placed  near  the  figure,  than  it 
was,  by  a  kind  of  celestial  magnetism,  attracted  to  its  natural  place,  and 
adhered  so  doaely  tiiereimto,  as  to  require  no  adrentitious  cement  to 
strengthen  ^e  coheaion.  Thus  was  the  armless  image  miraculously 
wafted  to  our  shores  and  completed  more  miraculously  still." 

^  An  interesting  legend,  and  donbtiessly  founded  on  truth,"  I  observed, 
smiling  politely. 

'^Well,  you  believe  it;  I  am  glad  you  do,  for  I  will  now  tell 
you  another,  not  quite  so  wonderful  perhaps,  but  equally  true.  The 
ciicnmstance  occured  to  a  monk  of  our  convent  many  centuries  ago. 
It  is  as  follows :  The  monk  was  a  pious  and  good  man-slowly  and 
humble  in  spirit.  One  day  he  was  ordered  by  his  superior  to  tend  a 
herd^  of  swine  which  fed  in  those  meadowB  yonder  you  see  firom  this 
window.  Some  neighbours,  who  fed  their  pigs  in  the  fields  adjoining, 
fidl  of  envy  and  malice  at  seeing  how  &t  the  Abbade's  pdgs  were, 
watched,  in  the  hopes  that,  should  any  of  them  stray  beyond  their 
limits,  they  might  be  able  to  catch  them  and  appropriate  them  to  them- 
selves. ImpJouB  tiboughts!  The  people,  it  must  be  known,  were  in 
those  days  only  half  converted  from  their  idolatrous  practices,  and 
therefore  had  not  that  respect  th^  afterwards  entertained  for  our  Order. 
The  good  monk,  wishing  to  refresh  his  spirit  with  some  pious  exercises 
in  the  chapel,  and  having  no  one  to  whom  he  could  confide  his  swinish 
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flock,  whilst  he  went  to  pray,  called  them  together  and  intiniated  to  them, 
as  from  an  oracle,  that  not  one  must  pass  the  hound  marked  hy  him,  and 
with  his  staff  he  drew  a  circle  round  the  spot  where  they  were  feeding. 

"  *  Beloved  pigs !  Children  of  my  heart,*  he  said,  *  see  that  you  yield 
to  no  temptation  to  wander  from  this'  spot  select^  by  me  for  this  day's 
banquet,  whilst  T  go  to  pray  at  the  shrine  of  our  patron  saint.'  The  pigs, 
conscious  of  his  words,  grunted  forth  in  choiliB  a  wflUng  promise  of 
obedieriicje,  for  the  ground  was  rich,  and'  fall  of  luxutflous  roots.  The 
wicked  peasants,  when  they  beheld  the  good  monk  le&ve  his  chaise,  de- 
termined to  appropriate  some  6f  the  pigs  of  his  herd,  and 'for  this  purpose 
they  watched  eagerly,  expecting  'some  of  the  ^wiiiish  beadts  to  stray 
into  their  fields.  In  vain,  however,  they  gated,  Ibf — miraculous  hxst — 
so  puncWal  was  tKeir  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  keeper,  iiiiit  not 
one  strayed  beyond  the  prescribed  limits.  Acorns  Were  then  ihrowii  to 
them,  and  the  most  endi^iring  and  coaxing  epithets  b^to^ed  by  thoae 
evid  disposed  men,  but  the  pigs  would  not  be  tempted^'  either'  by  th^ir 
sweet  nuts  or  their  honied  words.  They  then  took  to  swearing  and 
.  abusing  them  with  like  unsuccessful  effect.  On  ^ds,' their  disappoint- 
ment  and  rage  knew  no  bounds,  and  -collecting  iii  greats  numbers  they 
attacked  them  with  sticks  and '  stonei^,  beating  and  cruelly  iQ-treatixig 
them.  Now  pigs,  even  when  going  &om  market  to  a'  comfortable  stye, 
seldom  walk  willingly  along  on  their  proper  course,  tmd  therefore  it 
could  not  be  expected'  that  these  pioi^  pigs  in  partidular,  'finding 
themselves  very  well  off  where  they  were,  and  recollecting  th© 
counsels  of  their  pastor  to  bo<)t,  shbuld  inove  for  ihd  blows  of  their 
wicked  tormentors — ^not  a  foot  would  they  budge,  but  as  the  sticks  and 
stones  flew  about  them  they  grunted  forth  many  a  pioiis  exclamation  of 
intense  disgust.  Thiis  matters  continued  till  t3ie  gobd  fHar  returned 
from  his  orisons.  So  engaged  were  the  peasants,  that  they  did  not  observe 
his  approach — *  Wicked  people!*  he  observed,  *Wr  worse  and  more 
insensate  than  those  humble  aniinals  you  maltreat ;  know  that  th^  have 
a  better  chance  of  reaching  heaven  liian  you  hfcive  if  you  continile  oh'  in 
your  evil  course.  They  have,  in  obedience  to  my  commands,  refused  to 
quit  the  spot  I  selected  for  them.  *  A  miracle  has  been  worked  to  turn 
your  hard  hearts  from  idolatry.'  On  hearing  these  words  'the  neighbours 
came  and  fell  down  on  their  knees  before  the  good  man,'  confessing  their 
sins,  and  from  that  time  to  this  have  been  pious  and  good  Christians.*' 

By  the  time  that  the  ex-fnar  had  conclude  his  wonderful  legends,  in 
the  narration  of  which  he  evidently  took  great  delight,  the  storm  had 
likewise  finished.  I  therefbre  bade  him  &rewell,  promising  to  pay  hitn 
another  visit  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  on  my  return  home,  as  was 
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mj  cu3t<»n,  I  dotted  dowu.  as  much  of  his  conversation  as  I  could  recall 
to  mj  memory'. 

The  fine  weathe?  of  the  early  spring  tempted  us  a^edn  to  renew  our 
eixcursions  into  the  interior.  Our  host  was  the  owner  of  some  large 
vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Douro^  and  having  determined  to  visit 
them^  he  invited  us  to  accompany  him. '  A  large  party  set  forth  at  early 
dawn,  consisting  of  our  host  and  two  Portuguese  clerks,  a  priest  who  acted 
as  superintendent  of  the  vinayards,  and  myself,  together  with  a  couple 
of  servants;  all,  with  the  exception  of  our  host  and  myself,  mounted  on 
strong,  active  mules.  We  pnefeired  the,  nimble  and  more  easily  moving 
horse.  We  were  accompanied  by  a  proportionable  number  of  ArrieroSy 
or  foot-attend^ta,  UiBT^Mj/oUoipers,  A  &ne  morning  saw  us  quitting 
the  .  barriers  of  Oporto,  and  wending  our  wi^  eastward  in  goodly  array, 
our  camLcada  headed  by  our  host  and  myself,  followed  by  the  rest;x 
the  rear  being  brought  up  by  three  or  four  baggage  mules,  carrying  not 
only  our  clothes,  but.  a  supply  of  luxuries  not  to  be  found  in  the 
interior. 

Wq  passed  thropgh  a  number  of  small,  ruinous,  and  dirty  towns  and 
villages,  the  names  pf  isrhich  I  forget,  and  a  great  deal  of  very  beautiful 
and  romantic  sceneiy  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  league  near  Oporto,  over 
the  most  execrable  ;coad  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  travel,  and  slept  the 
first  night  at  Amarai^^  It  is  the  largest  town  on  the  road,  situated  at 
the  entraox^e  of  a  narrow  defile,  has  a  convent  and  a  handsome  bridge 
across  a  rapid  stream,  and  is  the  key  to  the  province  of  the  Alto  Douro.  In 
order  to  reach  Befyoa,  the  chief  town  of  the  wine  district,  at  au-.early  hour, 
we  started  before  daybreak  ;  indeed  our  couches  offered  no  induoements 
to  a  long^  repoea  Passing  through  the  narrow  ravine  I  have  spoken 
qiy  we  ascended  for  some  miles  the  steep  side  of  a  mountain,  till  we 
reached,  the  Inn  of  Quintella  on  its  summit.  This  is  considered  the  best 
inn  on  the  road,  and  we  regn^tted  not  havin£[  been  able  to  reach  it  in 
time  to  sleep  there,  instead  of  at  our  wretched  abode  in  the  town  below. 
We  break£asted  here  sumptuously,  and  our  horses  and  mules  ha^g 
recruited,  we  again  set  forth. 

''  I  would  advise  you  to  walk  down  the  mountain,  for  you  will  find 
the  road  worse  than  any  you  have  yet  seen,"  observed  my  friend. 

*^  It  must  then  be  bad  indeed  1 "  I  answered,  "for  I  have  scarcely  seen 
the  vestige  of  a  road  since  we  left  Oporto.'* 

In  JGsust,  however,  he  spoke  the  trutli,  fot  in  many  places  the  ruts 
were,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  full  three  fee^  deep;  and  even 
the  mules,  without  nders  on  their  backs,  had  to  exert  considerable 
caution  in  picking  their  way,  while  the  horses,  less  aocustomed  to  such 
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paths,  were  in  evidetit  trepidatioii  till  they  reached  smoother  ground. 
How  the  baggage^mules  got  on  at  all  surprised  me  much^  but  the  older 
travellen  in  the  oountiy  appeared  to  trouble  their  heads  very  little  about 
the  matter,  aasuring  me  that  I  must  be  prepared  for  worse  roads  further 
on  in  the  interior. 

*' As  animals  become  ads^ted  in  oouxae  of  generalioBB  to  the  nature 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  estfgrate,  I  wcmder  the  Fortulgueee  have 
not  wings  growing  from  their  shoulders,  to  assist  them  in  locomotion," 
I  observed,  lauf^iing. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  mountaineers  should  invariably  be  brave  and 
hardy — a  mouthful  of  the  pure  ether  we  breathed  that  morakig  would  give 
one  more  courage  ihan  a  whole  bottlefull  of  Dutch  achnapps.  The  aitmo- 
s|^ere  was  rather  fresh  than  keen,  and  so  rarufied,  that  my  quieksilv^' 
spirits  rose  to  their  highest  point;  and  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of 
giving  vent  to  myYeelings  in  song  and  shouts  of  lau^ter,  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  some  peasants— dweUera  on  the  mountain — who  were 
on  their  way  to  a  market,  held  in  a  village  at  ite  base. 

When  we  had  descended  into  lower  r^oas,  I  began  to  feel  a  proper 
degree  of  indignation  against  i^e  authorities,  who  had  allowed  a  road, 
weU  formed  as  this  originally  was,  to  go  so  completely  to  ruin.  So 
strongly  built,  however,  was  the  parapet-wail,  that  few  breaches  have 
been  made  in  it  by^^the  torrents  which  have  cut  up  the  whole  road  into 
a  succession  of  waterK^ourses.  Over  these,  for  nearly  a  league,  we  had 
to  find  our  way,  literaUy  jumpinff  from  rook  to  rock.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountdnahl^lsome  ^^c^ducted  ub  »»^  a  rapid  stn«m,  a»d 
then  mounting  our  beasts,  we  ascended  another  hill,  from  the  summit  of 
which  the  yellow  Douro  and  the  commencement  of  the  Wine  District 
burst  upon  our  sight  Vineyards,  dropping  with  their  luscious  fruit,  are 
very  pretty  in  poetiy,  as  are  vines  very  picturesque  in  reality,  when 
trained  over  a  rustic  porch  before  a  oottage<loor ;  they  are  not  also  to  be 
despised  by  a  thirsty  traveller  on  a  hot  day  in  autumn,  when,  dismount- 
ing from  his  mule,  he  may  pluck  and  eat  as  many  as  his  heart  lusteth 
after ;  but  as  we  now  beheld  this  £ur-&med  territory,  clad  in  its  winter 
garb  of  dingy  brown,  it  was  very  fitr  from  picturesque,  beautiful,  or 
romantic  to  our  sight  Except  the  bright  blue  sky  overhead,  every  object 
around  appeared  of  a  sepia  or  burnt-sienna  hue.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
been  baked  brown.  The  lofly  hills,  which  rose  on  either  side  of  the 
stxeam,  were  brown;  the  vine-stumps,  which  covered  them  like  the 
quills  of  the  fretful  porcupiue,  were  brown ;  the  store-houses  and  cot- 
tages of  the  vine-dressers  were  brown ;  the  river  was  brown  ;  and  the 
fiuses  of  all  the  inhabitants  were  browner  still.  To  be  sure,  in  the  ravines 
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down  the  iddeB  of  the  kills  might  be  seen  long  lines  of  the  dark  gieen 
olive-tree;  and  here  and  there,  in  some  sheltered  nook,  <do6e  down  to  the 
river,  where  a  oodl  fountain  bubbled  forth  to  give  them  nouiishment^  we 
oould  observe  small  plaixtetKms  of  the  golden  orange-trsey  and  bright- 
tinted  lime  and  lemon,  but  they  were  too  few  and  minute  to  take  away 
from  the  baked  dayey  appeaninoe  of  the  landscape.  The  predominant 
tint  was,  I  should  say,  sienna,  except  wh«i  a  passing  elond  obscured  the 
bri^bt  glare  of  the  morning  sun,  and  then  the  ground  beneath  its  shade 
assumed  a  brown  umber  hue.  The  vines  are  planted  in  terraces,  two  or 
three  yards  only  in  width,  rising  one  above,  another  seady  to  the  top  of 
the  hills ;  and  thus,  even  in  summer,  the  long  regular  lines  of  walls 
occupy  as  much  space  as  the  green  foliage.  My  feelings  were  altogether 
of  disappointment.  I  had  heard  the  Wine  Ooimtiy  deacribed  by  those 
who  had  seen  it  at  the  time  when  Nature  asswines  her  most  goigeous 
and  varied  clothing,  or  had  before  resided  in  no  other  land  but  Cock- 
ayne, as  highly  piotuzesque  and  enchanttDg,  and  I  had  aceoiduigjiy 
formed  very  high  conceptions  of  its  peifections.  Afterwards,  when,  with 
pencdl  and  book  in  hand,  I  came  to  sketch  ikhe  varied  outline  of  its 
nuyestic  hills,  its  rugged  olifis,  and  the  sinuous  turnings  of  its  noble 
stream,  I  formed  a  for  more  fovourable  xmfvession  of  its  beautdes. 

In  the  winter,  this  part  of  the  Douro  is  very  habitable ;  but  during 
the  haats  of  summer,  when  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  strike  down  into 
the  confined  vall^,  the  peo]^  suffer  dreadfully  from  agues  and  fevers, 
so  that  all  who  are  not  compelled  to  descend  close  down  to  the  water  to 
csny  on  the  various  operations  of  wine-making,  fly  to  the  more  elevated 

> 

s^ons.  The  Englirft  merchants  who  go  u^  at  that  time  to  superintend 
their  business,  frequently  canry  away  the  seeds  g£  disease,  and  many 
have  been  brought  to  death's  door  from  the  noxious  effects  of  the 
climate.  For  about  a  league  we  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  riyer 
by  a  fine  broad  road,  which  has  managed  by  its  own  unaided  efforts 
pretty  well  to  withstand  the  eflects  of  time.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure, 
a  few  deep  chasms  had  been  formed  by  the  winter  torrents,  or  the  stones 
with  which  it  had  been  paved  had  been  oarried  off  to  build  a  wall  or  a  hut. 
In  Portugal,  as  tiiere  are  no  overseers  of  the  roads,  if  a  peasant  wants  a 
little  sand  or  gravel,  and  knows  that  a  v^  runs  imder  the  road,  with- 
out ceremony  he  digs  for  it^  and  nevpr  dreams  of  filling  up  the  hole  h^ 
has  made^  as  till  lately  there  was  scarcely  a  road  in  the  ooimtry  worthy 
of  the  name.  This  was  no  great  matter ;  it  only  required  a  little  cir- 
cumiqiection  in  picking  one's  way  among  the  pitfoUs.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  Costa  Cabfftl,  however,  some  v^ry  fine  roads  were  begun ;  but 
the  BepubUcan  leaders,  to  gain  popularity  with  the  peasantry,  promised 
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aa  the  gveateet  boon  they  oooU  offer  in  veitam  fov  their  support,  that  the 
fiiee  of  the  ooimtry  should  be  allovied  totooiitmne  in  all  it(»  primeval  oun- 
plioii^y,  as  it  had  been  sinoe  the  patriaruhal  tinea  of  Bstiier  Noah.  Con- 
sequeatty)  whik  <ihe  xeet  o£  fiunipe  is  interaeoted  hy  vailwayB,  Portugal 
does,  not  even  fXMsess  a*  sin^  continuous  road  x^a  whieh  a  ivheeled 
vehiole  less  stroDgKy  huH  than  an  fiz'^oart  can  run.  On  a  sadden  i^e 
broad  road  cataw>to  a  filM  stop-^^^tnds  had  ibeen  wwoiiDg  to  cany  ^  on 
further.  Passing  through .  a  narrow,  muddf  lane,  so  muddy  that  our 
mules  stKnk  up  to  ihebr  knees  in  the  dough*  v^  entsred-^towhitivirashed 
to«m  of  HegoA,  the  grtet  inmrt  rof  the  Wine  Coustryi  Horb  my  fHmd 
hadahouse,  at  the.dooi!  of  ^vifaiehsomeraf  >hi#'eiliploytostood  reedy  to 
raeeiveufl,  with  bows-numerDUs  and  profEinnd: 

Wherevyor  an  Sngbshmtm' takes  up  his  abode,  he  grandly  ^oontrives 
to  miUUe  himself  as  oemfortable  as  einmmstane^  will  aUow ;  and  thus  I 
found  that  although  my  friend  occupied  this  lesidenoe  Uttie  mdre  than' a 
fortnight  duinng  the  year^  it  waa  far  more  habitabie  than  the  genetid 
run  of  Portuguese  houaeaj 

'  The  roomS)  howefrer^  4a  nsual^  opSiiiad  into  eaelv  other,  so  as  to  desfemy 
thepri'^aoy  of.ail  bat  the  ian«nnoBt>6ne;  and  odoors  fiit  fiDiii!  pleasiEnt 
asoeaded  from  the  .lower  floors.  -A  dinneer^  pmibse-  ratiler  than  elegant, 
had  been  prepared  fbr  as.  I  mttiit  oheerve  thal^  my  fHend  gare  mo  "foil 
leave  to  describe  Hbf  and  seemed  as  mnob  amused  as  I  Was  by' the  'vari<$ty 
of  provisions  which  groaned  upon  the  boanl,  dressed,  I  was  glvtsn  to 
understand,  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  ^es^ehtf  of  his  ex-majesly  Bon 
Miguel.  The  gueeis  alsonnrwe  numeroas^^^^lergy  and  Mty,  proprietors 
and  farmers  of  vineyards  in  the  Douro — 'Heither  nioe  in  their  peraons  nor 
habits,  although  most  oourteoos  and  defereoiial  in  their  mannera,  fbr 
they  had  come  to  sell  their  wines  to  our  hoat^  if  they  oonld  persuade  him 
to  buy  them.  My  fiiand had- warned  me  tobe  prepared  against  certain 
nastinesses,  so  I  had  nerved  my  stomach  to  withstand  them.  I  can  only 
advise  those  who  ase  unable  so  to  do  not  to  sit  down  to  table  wHii  a 
party  of  Douro  farmers.  These  disagreements,  notwithstanding,  our 
morning  ride  somewhat  prevented  us  from  doing  full  justice  to  the  prtv 
fiiSS'  entertainment  spread  out  before  ua  There  were  huge  pteoes'  of 
beef  boiled  to  rags,  a  turaen  of  caidOy  with  leanres  of  cabbage  floating  in 
it^  boiled  chickens  and  boiled  ham,  a  boiled  tnrkey  and  boiled  sausages 
of  vast  sins,  and  redolent  of  potent  garlic  ;  then  there  were  two  roasted 
sttcking-tpigii,  and  two  innocsnt  kids,  the  former  standing  on  their  Ibtrr 
legs,  with  pastry  eyes,  looking  almost  alive,  and  anidous  to  walk  down 
th^  throats  of  the  guestB,'idiose  mouths  watered  as  they  gaaed  enrapiured 
on  tibem,  and  com|rfimented  the  chef  on  the  triumph  of  his  art     Besides 
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tb«0eyib(^]:e¥r^i39<peuiti7faiidBf«}eeto,  and  fruit  of  aUsorte  crowded  together 
outhott^bfoiirith  the  moaipevfeot  diaregavd  to  tihe-ttinuil  nmtme  oi 
coi9Ji^e8.  .  Id&jT  ftTiind.  tirid  me  that  he  had  in.  vai]itnedtoiin|Kr«88.ti{KMi 
the  mii^d  of  hU  nvanaging  iniuk  his  ol:jeptiaiiiB  to  mdh  absotrd  proftudoa ; 
but  old  pr^udieeSvWQve  gaot  to  .be  thna  oYtdreome^  the-  hopotu^  and  eredit 
of  the>hoii«e  would  suffiar  if.  the  s^nrtemwaa  duoowtmued,  and  aimuallj 
the  aiuoe'0ty)a  of  fea^t  iRas-  ptqiaredtloF  hun>  iiU  «t  laatho  had  a^an-' 
doiiedaU.hapes  of  ratrenohineDtin  thfroidixiaiy  dApi^  ■ 

.  I.  vdU  not  de^eriha  how  the  i^ipMst^  hidled  th«  aoup  into  their  monthly 
M^th  the  (iabh^l^e  l^iwa^  by.metuw  of  their  "foricr  and  knxvet  j  what 
quantitias  of  boiled  faefsf^  of  .aboking^pig^'and"  d  kid'  l^ejr  akowed  awajr  r 
how  they  gobbled,  and  aloUbered>' a^id  spat,' and ■  ■'  ■  -^  '  '^  Y<^  gantkinen 
of  England^  'who  live  at  home.at  aasfv  Ahj  littledo  ya  tldnk  upon,  Ibo./' 
saing  Q^iftieiHif  aft  he.  eac^Md  with  xne  hvtO' the  opei^  ahr.  '^  Thk  I  have 
to  ^)diire  fol^  thai  good' ofttvade^^ 

Jt  in^st  be  remambeared  that,  the  gueets  were  vine  &rmera^' and 
although  they  would  have  been  highly  indignant  if  nbt  ooniddered  gen* 
tlemen,>and  addr^wed  with  ^wnok  Mnhariaiif  your  iordahip,  they  were  not 
of.the-;np«k  oi fiialgnia,  ilihawy  however,  seen  BOme  fidalgoe  behave 
alnu^t  1^  dijiagFeotkbly,  althoiigb  fpfmerally  they  ana  aa.paluhed  aa  any  of 
thehigI^r.^laA9eB<>fiSwopei  Thenuddie  class  of  (Portugiiete  are  my 
ayeiaiopi^-^igiVDraAty  tmpqUahed^  aftid  uncoathH-^n*  pexaonal  i^peahinoe 
inferior/ to  the  oth^]^  imeligton  and  i^epuhiioaniam  isyaast  diicAy  among 
them^  ^ad.tbuy  ai^i^nsequent^  the  main  eaaae  of  all  the diaturhanees 
which  h^vO;  broken,  put,  in  this  .unhappy  ooontiy.  From  aaoong  ihem 
havQ  stfTUggled  into,  power  moat  of  the  ministeza  who  have  of  late  years 
ruled  t|3i/^.dj^tinies  of  Portugal ;  and  no  sooner  have  they  aaouored  them- 
selves i|i,plm;<^  than  e^bitijaig  all  the  vioea  and  imbemlity  of  their  aria* 
tocratic  .predecessors^  they  have  proved  thfwnsalvea  still  more  venial,  more 
grasping,  and  ipore  tycannioal. 

The  very  recoUeotim  pf  that  dinner  has  put  me  oat  of  temper  with 
the  gross  feeding  men.  who  s^xalt  my  aj^tiie. 

I  spent  seveji^  dajja  with  my,  friend  at  Itego^  Our  mornings  were 
fi41y  en)|4^y^  ^  riding  in  every  dinSotion  through,  the  oountty  round, 
to  visit  the  farmer'a  wine  stores,  in  order  to  taate  the  vine  fi^esh  from 
the  tujuiel^  whfir^it  is- kept  In  the aftemooa he  jneoeived  the  visits  of 
the,prQp^toraor,theii;.agentB^  who  oame^  hat  in  hand»  to  sell  their  wines, 
and  mueh  time  w^  .qecupied  in  baigaining  dbout  the  priee.  My  &iend's 
custom  appeared  to.  bo.  to  £x  a  oertain  prioeyand  on  no  acoount  to  depart 
from  it  j,  and  it  ,waa  amusing  to  witness  the  aig-umenta  the  sellers  made 
use  of  to  indjaoe  him  to  alter  .Ms  determination*     Some,  almost  with 
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tears  in  th^eyes^  would  entreat  ham  to  give  tiiem  atiotlier  fnUrm  a  pipe; 
others  wotild  take  his  hand  ajid  endeavour  to  kiss  it,  and  alntoet  hug  him 
in  their  eagerness  to  attain  their  object  In  buying  and  selling  matters 
ike  true  chamoter  of  indiriduals,  and  of  a  people,  is  developed;  and  it 
was  amufling  to  witness  the  sturdy  independence  of  the  Englishman  con- 
trasted with  the  sycophantish  manners  of  these  Portuguese. 

In  our  tastily  rides  or  provas  (proving  the  wines),  as  the  term  is,  I 
had  a  good  oppc»tanity  of  seeing  the  country.  Though  I  cornfess  that  I 
got  accustomed  to  them,  the  execrable  paths  by  whidi  we  were  compiled 
to  proceed  in  order  to  reach  the  points  proposed  someiHiat  detracted 
from  the  satisfaotnon  I  should  have  experienced.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
ride  alcmg  in  momentary  expectation  of  toppling  down  on  one's  nose,  or 
rolling  over  a  precipioe  a  few  hundred  feet  in  depth. 

Our  steeds,  Ixought  from  Oporto,  were  here  replaced  by  small  mnlea, 
accustomed  to  climb  the  mountain  heights ;  and  every  morning,  after  an 
early  breakfiust,  mounted  on  these  animals,  we  set  for^  on  our  expedi- 
tion, accompanied  by  two  or  three  lads  on  foot^  eadb  with  a  baricet  to 
carry  away  samples,  and  a  silver  saucer  in  which  ^e  wine  was  to  be 
tasted  and  its  colour  observed.  Up  and  down  ittountainswe  wound  our 
devious  way,  over  rough  erags  and  wat^^wom  slippery  roeks,'  till  we 
reached  the  store-house  of  some  vineyard  of  known  good  quality.  One 
of  the  foot-boys  had  run  on  to  announce  our  c^proach,  sq  that  the  owner 
or  his  steward  stood  ready  at  the  open  doors  to  receive  us.  The 
merchant  and  his  attendant  then  pulled  out  their  ncte>books,  the  name 
of  the  vineyard  and  other  particulars  were  written  down ;  the  newly- 
made  wine  was  then  handed  rotmd  in  the  salver  saucers,  each  peraon 
noting  his  o|»nion  thereof;  and  without  any  change  of  countenance,  or 
allowing  the  owner  to  discover  what  was  thought  of  it,  exchanging  polite 
bows,  we  proceeded  onward  to  the  next  fium. 

Sometimes  a  farmer  would  ask  some  of  the  party  what  was  thought  of 
his  wine,  when  the  answer  invariably  was,  *^The  wine  of  the  Doun^  is 
always  good  when  properly  made.'' 

**  But  will  you  buy  mine,  senhor  ?  "  persisted  the  &nner. 

*'  That  depends  upon  eircumstanoes,  meu  amigo  f*  replied  the  mer- 
chant.    "  Good-day,  good-day,  my  friend." 

To  my  palate,  even  what  I  was  informed  was  the  best  wine,  tasted 
bitter,  astringent,  and  almost  sour,  and  was  of  a  veiy  dark  hue,  totally 
unlike  what  it  becomes  after  being  kept  two  or  three  years.  To  bring 
it  to  perfection  it  requires  constant  changing  from  pipe  to  pipe,  with  tlie 
addition  of  brandy.  Some  we  were  shown  had  a  veiy  sweet  taste,  and 
although  &r  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  this  flavour  was  produced,  I 
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was  informed,  by  the  fermentation  being  stopped  viih  admiztnre  of 
brandy  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  other,  the  saccharine  qualities  of 
the  grape  being  thus  retained,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  turn  into 
spirit.  This  practice  of  stopjnng  the  fermentation  has  imfortunately  of 
late  years  become  very  general  in  the  Douro,  and  has  much  contributed 
to  bring  port  wine  into  disrepute  in  England;  for,  of  course^  no  sooner  is 
the  wine  imbibed,  iJum  «ie  brandy,  which  ha.  held  the  fermentetion  in 
check,  being  absorbed,  the  process  once  more  commences,  to  the  great 
disarrangement  of  the  human  interior. 

I  will  not  weary  yon,  kind  reader,  with  the  subject,  although  I  became 
wearied  enough  myself,  for  it  was  the  all^ngrossing  topic  of  everybody 
we  met.  Thus  much  I  leonled,  not  to  allow  my  palate  to  be  seduced 
with  the  soft  luscious  taste  of  rich  dark-<;oloured  port ;  but  having  due 
regard  to  my  stomach  to  drink  only  such  as  is  in  every  way  free  from 
sweetness,  with  the  brnkness  and  flavour  of  a  frtth-fncked  gn^pe.  As 
the  ocdour  depends  entirely  on  iSke  quanttiy  of  pressure  to  ^gi^iich  the  skin 
(from  whence  it  is  retracted)  is  subjected,  I  care  very  lit<i&e  for  it ;  bicfc 
I  believe  the  best  wines  have  a  bright  ruby  tint,  without  any  yellow  in 
it.  From  the  very  best  wine,  however,  if  kept  long  in  cask,  the  oolomr 
gradually  &des  away ;  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  cokmring 
matter  winch,  as  I  have  said,  came  from  ihe  skin,  suiks  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  pure  liquid  floate  at  the  top. 

Begoa,  from  being  the  chief  wise  mart  in  the  country,  is  a  place  of  some 
importance,  and  is  inhabited  entirely  by  people  oonilocted  in  some  way 
or  other  with  the  trade.  The  windows  of  my  friend's  house  looked  out 
upon  the  river,  oa  the  opposite  side  of  which  rose  a  succession  of  loffy 
and  pLctoresquely-shaped  hills,  among  which  the  ancient  town  of  Lamego 
is  situated  As  one  day  I  looked  into  a  narrow  street,  leading  down 
to  the  water,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  how  soon  a  &t  pig  can  be 
snatched  from  his  stye,  the  slough  wherein  he  cools  his  body  in  hixarious 
comfort-  and  all  the  endearm^its  of  domestic  life,  to  be  turned  into  pork. 
I  wap  attracted  to  the  window  by  a  loud  shriddng,  wheii  I  beheld  a 
porker  of  magnificent  proportions  dragged  into  the  middle  of  the  street 
by  a  stalwart  butcher.  Two  tressels  were  placed  across  the  thoroughfiire, 
completely  blocking  it  up.  The  unhaj^  animal's  esastenoe  was  eat 
shoft,  a  fire  was  lighted  underneath,  his  hide  was  completely  singed,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  ready  for  sale.  In  like  manner,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  a  dozen  brothers  in  misfortune  were  disposed  of,  no  one 
disputing  the  right  of  the  butchers  to  make  a  slau^terhouse  of  the 
public  street. 
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THERE  are  worse  pets  to  he  found  than  owls.  They  are  not  so 
immediatel}r  engs^ing  as  many  crettttireB  which  hare  ahready  been 
mentioned  in  this  series  of  papets,  but  by  proper  management  they  can 
be  made  into  very  companionable  birds,  quaint,  grotesque,  and  affec- 
tionate withal.  I  have  had  several  owls  of  different  species  and  been 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  specimens  belonging  to  friends,  and  have 
long  had  a  liking  for  them. 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  owl  as  a  pet  is  its  nocturnal  habitB,  which 
cause  the  bird  to  sleep  during  the  day  and  to  be  awake*  during  the 
night.  To  a  certain  degree  this  custom  may  be  corrected.  The  chief 
reason  why  the  owl  wakes  at  night  is,  that  it  preys  upon  mice  and  other 
nocturnal  creatures,  whether  mammals  or  insects,  and  must  in  consequence 
be  able  to  pounce  upon  them  as  they  rove  abroad. 

Now,  although  at  first  to  wake  the  owl  will  be  found  rather  a  tedious 
business,  and  to  keep  it  awake  still  more  difficult,  a  present  of  a  mouse, 
or  a  small  bird,  or  a  large  beetle,  will  generally  rouse  it,  tcad  cause  it  to 
remain  awake  for  some  little  time. 

To  change  the  creature  into  a  wholly  diurnal  bird  is  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  the  entire  bodiiy  structure,  as  well  as  the  temperament,  is 
that  of  a  nocturnal  being.  The  eyes,  for  example,  are  formed  for  vision 
in  a  very  dim  light,  being  of  very  great  size,  and  with  pupils  so  laige  that 
the  ordinaiy  light  of  day  is  painful  to  the  bird,  and  dazzles  it  so  mucli 
that  it  cannot  see  sufficiently  to  direct  its  flight  Exceptional  cases 
have  occurred,  in  which  owls  have  been  seen  abroad  in  the  daytime, 
and  been  observed  in  the  act  of  catcliing  mice  at  mid-day,  but  such  an 
event  occurs  very  seldom. 

Even  when  the  bird  is  placed  in  a  comparatively  dark  room,  where 
the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  beat  upon  it,  the  eyes  are  continually 
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blinking  ae  long  as  they  are  open,  md  the  lai^  niotatnting  membrane 
is  erer  and  anon  dmwn  over  them.  I  may  liere  mention  that  the 
nictitating  membrane  is  a  kind  of  inner  eyelid,  made  of  vary  elastic 
monltftme,  TrioDk  i>  gathend  a^  in  one  comer  of  the  socket,  can  be  drawn 
over  the  eye  by  means  «^  special  mnsclee,  and  TvtiimB  by  its  own  elas- 
ticity when  the  tension  is  remored.  It  is  pecnliariy  strong  in  biids  of 
prey,  and  the  best  euuuplea  of  tiiis  onrions  strocton  an  to  be  finind  in 
the  owls. 


In  general,  the  owl  sits,  or  rather  stands,  dviring  tb^  day-time,  &st 
asleep,  hariog  a  veiy  qnaint  aspect,  the  eyee  being  reduced  to  a  mere 
pair  of  lines,  sloping  towards  the  btU,  and  aorronnded  by  the  ronnd  discs 
of  stiff  feathers  which  form  a  "  splayed  "  window  in  the  dense  plumage, 
and  allow  the  bird  a  wider  scope  of  vinon  flian  it  would  enjoy  if  Uie 
aperture  in  the  feJthers  were  no  larger  than  the  eye  itsel£  Altogether, 
the  bird  looks  wonderfully  like  a  Ghineae  mandarin  of  very  high  rank, 
and,  in  conseqnraioe,  of  great  obesity ;  the  sloping  linear  eyelids  being 
just  as  oblique  as  those  of  the  Chinamen,  and  the  two  feather  discs  re- 
presenting the  huge  round  spectacles  witli  which  the  Chinese  are  aocun- 
toraed  to  aid  their  vision. 

The  position  of  the  owl  when  at  rest  is  rather  curious.  Instead  of 
sitting  with  its  head  reposing  on  the  shoulder,  its  legs  bent,  and  itn 
claws  firmly  grasping  the  peovh,  the  bird  stands  stiffly  upright,  witii  itA 
legs  perfectly  straight,  and  its  head  upright.  Here  I  ought  to  mention 
the  popular  error  that  birds  sleep  with  their  heads  nnder  their  wings. 
Not  only  is  this  mistake  impressed  upon  the  young,  and  fostered  by 
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goobfwQiAr.ttuneiy  rhymes 'OB  tkatof  ^^Thd  north  ininii  doth 'blow,'' 
but  U'  in  ia  fovee  even  among  edncttied  p^tfioni^,' who- have*  lettmiMi  to 
oboerve  ia.well  as  to  tiunk.  In  a  l-eomt  -eontrov^i^y*  about  fiiMih  air 
and  human  lungs^.  .aame  of  iAnb  aiiweaksft  f Or  irttiffinlaan  (md  dofted 
iraidowa  employed-  as  m  wqi^ament  ihe  >  intaguMd  fifbt  thalt  wben  birds 
go  tocdeep,  ikey  eaodbde.  fireah  air  by^tndeing'thei^  heads  imd^tlieir 
wuig9*  The  force*  of  iheiv  axgmnentsf '  and  >the  a^cforacy  of  Uti^it  feHft 
wara  about  on  a  par.  I  havo  seen  many  birds  compos  theDistelrte  to 
sleep,  but  I  never  yet  saw  a  bird  put  its  head  ttodet^  Its  ndng  When 
going  to  roost,  nor  do  I  think  thajt  any  one  elso  has  done  so.  The  real 
process  is  simple  enough,  as  any  one  ean  prove  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  watch  a  parrot  or  oanary.-  •  The  bird  find;  settles  itself  m  a 
comfortable  attitude,  which  varies  according  to  the  species,  and  then 
turns  its  head  round,  and  puts  its  beak  among  the  loose  feathers  of  the 
shoulder,  the  wings  being  kept  closed  and  held  firmly  against  the  body. 

Owls  may  be  procured  in  various  methods.  If  the  reader  should 
happen  to  possess  proper  premises,  he  will  find  that  to  attract  owls  will 
be  as  easy  as  to  buy  them,  and  will  give  him  better  opportimities  of 
studying  their  haHts.  All  that  is  required  is  the  command  of  a  retired 
spot,  where  the  birds  will  not  be  annoyed.  A  little  ingenuity  and  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  shUlings  will  do  the  rest. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  better  or  more  complete  plan  of  attracting 
the  owls  than  that  which  is  employed  by  Mr.  Waterton  at  Walton  Hall. 
He  can  and  does  attract  all  kinds  of  birds  to  his  domain  by  the  simple 
plan  of  afibrding  them  a  secure  shelter  and  the  prospect  of  food.  In 
the  case  of  the  owls,  the  first  precaution  is  the  only  one  iki&t  is  needful, 
the  birds  being  perfectly  capable  of  finding  food  for  themselves. 
Possibly,  a  few  mice  thrown  on  the  ground  might  assist  in  attracting 
the  birds,  but  as  they  will  come  when  no  such  precaution  is  taken,  such 
bait  may  be  omitted. 

There  is  a  popular  idea  that  neither  the  lion,  the  etigle,  or  the  owl 
will  eat  game  which  they  have  not  killed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
opposed  to  fact  than  such  a  notion ;  for  the  hon  is  generally  killed  by 
laying  in  his  haunts  a  deed  animal,  whidi  he  is  siure  to  eat ;  tlie  eagle  is 
only  too  glad  to  pick  up  a  dead  lamb,  and  the  owl  will  oarry  off  almost 
any  number  of  dead  mice  that  are  placed  in  its  way. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  attract  owls  to  his  premises,  he  must  prepare 
habitations  for  them.  Knowing  that  the  common  bam  owl,  or  white 
owl,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  fond  of  resting  in  buildings,  Mr. 
Waterton  has  taken  great  pains  to  erect  certain  domiciles  of  which  the 
owls  are  likely  to  approve.     A  large  hole  made  in  an  old  ruin  is  sure  to 


uttmab  the  Vom^aw^  Mpeciatiyif  it'  'be.well  ahelterad  with  iv^^  and  a 
sSontperah  acnwa  Ae  '»vitffimii|r^-^<*'^<'^  ^nKre'ave  <ywl4Hi«e4iB 
daffeueat  p«rto,ofjthe<d*nMU]ik«U  tenanted  b](:<k>a»  bu<il,'flitd  mort  «f 
tliem  by.the  inluibitMit'for  mkoae  OK  tba^  rirerenade. 
,  The  jw^da\v- j»t^  .miOBt.fieMinackniA.  nsorpenr-tiiKbe&a  Iwimi^ 
Anf  tuoui)*  tliot  wiU  JFuit  uaofrl  mil  atlifc  a  jat^jdan-,  uid  tbe  dKwis  sb 
Icc^  at  duc«veiy  a^  «o  quitJc  at  otilinn^  hu  ifatMltieaj  that'  he  tftkw 
po«swB(vii.  Aod  £U&.the  liole  withi  atiek^  befoite  the  owls  haviea'diaiice 
ofMpvimig  tbfif  homq.  i.       i   ■   ■■  ,  ■    . 

If  the  brown  owl  UF^w^tedi  then  wefev  phtdealike  ah^lD*tree,'an 
article whicb  ean  oltaabe  punAaaodvery  cbea^^y,  setup  in  the  ^nad«, 
and  its  iatemr  omaged  £ar  thb  reception  of  the  birdx. 


A  writer  in  the  Field  newspaper  mentions  that  he  has  been  very 
nucceesfiil  in  attracting  the  brown  owl  by  means  of  an  empty  eighteen- 
gaUon  cafik,  made  very  clean,  and  fastened  in  a  tree.  A  pei-ch  was  placed 
inside,  a  convenient  entrance-hole  cut,  and  a  quantity  of  very  diy 
touchwood  placed  within.  On  this  touchwood  much  of  tlie  success 
seemed  to  depend,  for  wherever  it  was  omitted,  the  owls  declined  to 
take  possession  of  the  caflk.  la  order  to  fit  it  for  its  puqiose,  it  wa« 
carefully  dried  in  an  oven.  The  exterior  of  the  cask  was  painted  so  as 
to  harmonise  with  the  colours  nf  the  tree. 
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Bhodd  the  reader  be  usable  to  fit  up  audi  a  jmateioe^  he  may 
always  pm^shaae  young  owla  a^  a  eheap  .rate^  and  caa  train  them  after 
his  onca  ikfthian.  In  order  to  show  how  mudi  amuseinent  may  be  given 
by  so  despised  a  bird  as  the  owl»  I  quote  part  of  a.letler  wiifeten  to  ne 
by  a  friend ; — 

"  I  saw  a  ounoQs  si^t  yesterday^  which  I  think  quite  wcrth  eommtt- 
nieating  to  yoo.  Some  folks  about  us  hav*.g«»t  a  yoHsg  owl  jnat  hedged, 
and  oaa  of  the  boys  had  given  him:  iat  hie  sapper  a  dead  swift,  rather 
high  and  gamey.  While  he  was  ei^jqying  this  daiufy,  a  young  tabby 
kitteut  set  about  eig^t  weeks,  came  on  the  aoene>  and  w»Jking  up  to  the 
owl,  deliberately  invited  herself  to  a  share  in  the  r^nst.  Mr.  Owl  did 
not  express  any  objeotibon,  save  by  expanding  hia  win^  over  his  food, 
Tnare  suo^  whereupon  pussy  crept  under  the  outstretched  wing,  and  went 
in  for  her  share.  It  was  droll  enough  to  see  the  two  going  halves, 
espedaUy  as  every  now  and  then  the  owl  got  pussy's  ear  by  mistake,  and 
she  in  like  manner  began  gnawing  at  hia  claw. 

^'  But  the  scene  reached  its  climax  by  the  appearance  of  five  yoimg  duck- 
lings hatched  on  Thursday  last'^  (ihe  date  of  the  letter  shows  that  it 
was  written  on  Friday,  and  consequently  that  the  du^dings  in  question 
were  just  eight  days  old),  <<  who  surrounded  the  group  and  did  what  they 
could  to  help.  The  smell  of  ihe  dead  bird  attnieted,  as  I  suppose,  many 
small  flies,  which  hovered  about  and  settled,  now  on  the  oWl,  now  on  the 
cat,  and  now  on  the  unfortunate  swifL  •  They  had  better  have  stayed 
away,  however,  for  the  ducklings  snapped  them  up  as  fast  as  they 
alighted,  while  both  the  owl  and  the  cat  seemed  quite  to  disrq;ard  the 
pokes  and  pecks  which  their  bodies  reoeived  from  the  sturdy  bills  of  the 
ducklings." 

If  the  reader  should  keep  owls  in  confinement,  where  they  cannot 
procure  food  for  themselves,  he  must  remember  that  they  are  hungry 
beings,  and  give  them  plenty  of  food.  They  will  eat  almost  any  kind 
of  meat,  but  are  very  fond  of  mice  and  small  birds,  the  latter  of  wbich 
they  will  mostly  contrive  to  swallow  entire.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all 
the  British  owls  feed  upon  small  birds  when  they  can  procure  them. 
They  have  been  observed  in  the  act  of  robbing  the  nests,  in  spite  of  the 
screams  and  attacks  of  the  angry  parents,  and  the  skuUs,  feathers,  and 
bones  of  the  murdered  birds  have  been  seen  in  the  pellets  which  all 
owls  disgorge.  I  have  now  before  me  a  box  full  of  their  pdlets,  and 
in  almost  every  spedmea  there  k  lui  entire  akuU  of  some  nnaU 
bird. 

In  common  with  most  raptorial  birds,  the  owls  disgorge  the  indiges- 
tible parts  of  their  food,  such  as  the  bones,  the  feathers,  and  the  skin  \ 
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and  as  tiie  owl  eats  its  piey  entire,  the  amount  of  such  sufastaiaeeB  is 
TexaeAMe.  They  are  formed  into  egg-shaped  masses,  aad  maj  be 
fonnd  in  plentsy  iathe  nest  or  <m  Ae  ground  near  the  nesk  In  sofme 
parts  of  tkecoontiy)  th^ee  eastings  aire  eaUed  *^  quids.*'  Wkm  thej  are 
first  ejected,  they  are  wet  and  rather  tenacious,  but  they  rapidly  become 
dry,  and  can  then  be  cromUed  down  is&to  a  soft  Moeknlike  sabstanoe, 
which  fonns  the  bed  on  whidi  the  eggs  reposa 

These  eggs  can  easily  be  reoogniaed  by  their  peculiar  shape  and 
texturei  In  form  they  acre  veiy  globular,  their  sheila  aro  T«fy  ihin,  and 
the  surfiice  is  rou^  and  ohalk*like,  as  if  some  one  had  ground  a  piece  of 
chalk  into  coarse  powder,  mixed  it  with  gum,  and  painied  the  e^  with 
the  mixture.  Any  one  who  is  experieaeed  in  such  matters,  knows  an 
owl%  egg  as  soon  as  he  handles  it,  even  though  he  cannot  see  the  object 
which  he  torches. 

Their  method  of  eating  mice  is  very  curious,  and  that  the  owl  should 
derive  any  gratification  £rom  ihe  process  seems  to  be  rather  remaricabla 
The  owl  catohes  the  mouse  with  its  foot,  a  member  that  is  wonderfully 
fitted'  ior  the  purpose,  and  then  shifts  the  mouse  to  its  beak,  in  this 
respect  differing  from  the  hawks,  which  hold  the  prey  with  the  foot,  and 
only  use  the  beak  for  the  purpose  oi  tearing  it  to  pieces.  At  the 
Zoological  Gardens  the  fidcona'may  be  seen  at  feeding-time  with  the 
meat  in  their  dawB,  never  taking  it  in  the  beak  when  they  move,  but 
bobbing  about  with  a  lump  of  raw  meat  Kiwg»Ttg  to  one  Ibot^  and 
presenting  a  very  absurd  spectacle. 

When  the  owl  has  settled  itself  into  a  comfortable  position,it  gives  akind 
of  snap  and  a  gulp,  and  in  a  moment  the  head  of  the  mouse  is  in  the  owFs 
throat.  Another  gulp  and  a  shake  of  the  head  and  the  mouse  has 
disaf^peared,  with  the  exception  oi  the  tail,  which  hangs  on  one  side  of 
ihe  beak.  This  part  of  the  process  seems  to  afford  the  owl  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  for  the  bird  rBmains  for  some  time  in  this  attitude,  stand- 
ing perfectly  still,  but  giving  Idle  tail  an  occasional  roll  in  the  beak. 
Suddenly,  the  head  goes  back  with  a  jerk,  the  eyes  dose,  there  is  a 
mighty  gulp,  and  the  tail  has  followed  the  mouse  into  the  bird's  stomach. 
The  whole  process  of  swallowing  the  prey  is  very  much  like  that  which 
may  be  observed  in  the  toad,  the  gulping  effort  to  swallow  appearing  to 
be  equally  great  in  either  case. 

AU  the  owls  can  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  there  ia  no 
need  of  mentioning  them  individually.  If,  however,  either  of  the  eared 
owls  can  be  obtained,  the  young  naturalist  should  not  fidl  to  do  so. 
Owls  kept  in  captivity  should  not  be  placed  in  cages,  provided  that  other 
accommodation  can  be  furnished,  but  should  have  a  dark  recess  in  which 
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they  can  sit  during  the  day,  and  where  they  can  always  be  found.  They 
are  not  easily  seen  by  inexperienced  eyes,  as  they  have  a  habit  of 
choosing  perches  in  spots  where  thefir  colour  harmonises  with  that 
of  the  locality,  and  I  have  often  seen  strangers  look  in  vain  for  the 
owls  in  a  small  yard  'iFheire  '^ok  lio  -  oov^,  add'  nwihere  the  birds  were 
sitting,  or  rather  standing,  in  fidl  view.  If,  therefore,  they  are  so 
difficult  of  detection  in  full'  da^l%ht  and  iii  an  open  yard,  they  must 
necessarily  be  marvellously  well  concealed  at  night  in  the  woods.  I  have 
seen  owls  fly  into  trees,  and  yet  be  unable,  in  spite  of  theii*  large  size, 
to  detect  them  until  they  took  to  wing ;  although  in  the  same  tree 
a  linnet  or  a  sparrow  would  at  once  have  been  seen. 

When  properly  treated,  the  owl  can  be  made  quite  tame;  but  unless  it 
be  taken  when  young,'  it  is  rather  itncertain  in  temper,  biting  ve^y 
sharply.  If  any  one  approaches  the  owl  and  hears  a  quick  snapping 
sound,  as  if  an  elastic  piece  of  wood  were  "fiickeA"  against  a  table,  he 
may  take' it  as  a  warning  that  the  bird  does  not  approve  of  him,  and 
that  he  had  better  not  trust  his  hands  too  near  the  owl. 

Any  one  can  see  how  cat-like  are  tie  owls  in  tlieii*  genei'al  physiognomy, 
as  well  as  in  their  hoctumal  and  mouse-loving  liabits ;  and  they  even 
carry  their  feline  propensities  into  peculiarities  of  diet  No  animals  are 
less  aquatic  than  ilie  cat,  and  no  imimals  are  more  fond  of  fisTiu  Even 
the  best  bred  and  most  carefully-trained  cat  finds  a  difficulty  in  resisting 
her  appetite  when  she  sees  fidh  on  the  table,  and  she  can  hai'dly  have  a 
greater  treat  than  an  occasional  sprat,  herring,  or  plaice. 

Angler-cats  are  not  imcommon,  and '  I  have  known  several  that  wei'e 
accustomed  to  haimt  the  water  side  and  catch  the  fish  in  shallow  water  j 
besides  having  heard  on  good  authority  of  others  which  would  even 
plunge  into  deep  water  for  theii*  prey.  In  like  manner,  the  owl  is  a 
great  fish-lover,  and  has  been  seen  in  the  act  of  di'opping  into  Ihe  water, 
and  rising  again  in  the  air'  with  a  fisli  in  its  claws^  Now,  it  is  an 
invariable  riile  with  animals  of  all  kinds,  that  these  little  aberrations,  if 
we  may  so  term  them,  are  conducive  to  healrfi ;  a  very  familiar  instance 
IS  the  occasional  grass-eftting  propensities  of  the  dog  and  cat.  The  young 
naturalist  will  therefore  consult  the  health  of  his  owl  pets  by  giving 
them  a  fish  now  and  then,  as  well  as 'a  few  large  insects,  in  addition  to 
their  ordinary  diet. 
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A   LESSON   FOB   I^ITTLK   OI^ES. 
BY  J.  ii.   CARPENTER. 


I , 


THEKE  is  nothing  that  so  q^uickl^  or  fK>. thoroughly  evinces  a  bad 
disposition  as  cruelty  to .  animals.  "  A  good  man  is  Jkind  to  his 
beast  /'  so  sajs  the  prQViQrb,  and  truly ;  and  whenever  you  see  a  boy 
maltreating  a  poor  diqnb  animfd  you  may  set  him  down  as.  a  bad  boy, 
and  be  sure  if  he  lives  it  will  be  to  fffow  into  a  cruel  man,  who  will 
flog  and  beat,  not  only  his.  dog,  but  hjis  child;  and  will  be  overbearing  to 
all  upon  whom  he  can  exercise  his  brute  foix^  with  impunity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  little  dogs,  as  w:ell  as  boys,  are  often  very 
troublesome,  and  vpry  much  in  the  way  j  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  cuffed  apd  beaten  about  the  house  as  if  they  belonged  to 
nobody ;  besides,  the  ikvlt  does  not  always  rest  with  themselves,  for 
boys  and  dogs  are,  with  proper  treatment,  to  be  kept  in  their  plac^. 

We  are  not  about  to  insist  ,that  when  a  wrong  is  done  a  judgment 
will  immediately  follow,  for  we  know  that  we  cijtn  .do  no  wrong  that  is 
not  recorded  against  us,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  accountable  for  here- 
after ;  but  we  will  contend  that  a  wrong  is  ^seldom  done  without  the 
evildoer  haying  cause  to  i^gret  it.  This  is  not  fatalism,  but  a  mere 
train  of  circumstances  arising  out  of,  and  naturally  following,  the  wrong 
itself;  sometimes  directly,  sometimes  in  a  strange  and  unthoughtof 
manner,  as  in  the  following  story. 

It  was  a  long  while  ago,  a^  a  time  when  the  poorer  people  were  more 
superstitious  than  they  are  now,  because  they  were  not  so  well  taught^ 
and  had  not  so  many  good  books  at  their  disposal — a  time  when  people 
believed  in  ghosts  and  witches  and  fortune-telUng,  and  other  exploded 
fallacies — ^that  the  circumstances  we  are  about  to  narrate  took  place. 

It  matters  not  the  name  of  the  place  (indeed  we  have  forgotten  it), 
but  it  was  somewhere  down  in  Warwickshire,  where,  David  G(arrick 
said,  folks  had  but  little  wit^  since  it  had  all  been  stolen  away  from  them 
by  the  famous  poet  Shakespeare,  who  was  bom  in  that  county.     How- 
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ever,  there  wa^  an  old  woman  in  this  Warwickshire  village  who  got 
her  living  nobody  Icnew  how.  She  was  never  seen  at  market  or  fair, 
and  in  the  harvest  time,  when  all  the  old  crones  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  leasing  (and  th^  scattered  more  grain  for  the  poor  to  take  in  those 
days),  old  Motiier  Tasker  was  never  among  the  rest  She  was  still  to  be 
seen  at  her  cottage  door — a  lone  cottage,  by  the  way — ^with  her  only  and 
constant  companion,  a  very  ugly,  and  apparently  savage,  old  terrier. 

The  village  gossips  said  tliat  a  li^t  was  frequently  seen  burning  in 
the  cottage  throughout  the  long  winter  nights,  while  the  dog  kept 
watch  without  as  if  to  give  notice  of  any  approaching  danger;  but 
whether  Mother  Tasker  got  her  living  honestly,  or  whether,  as  was 
afterwards  supposed,  she  was  in  league  with  coiners,  nobody  could  telL 
Her  death,  like  her  life,  was  a  mystery  wMoh  will  never  be  cleared  up. 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dog. 

It  chanced  that  the  nearest  habitation  to  the  cottage  of  the  old  crone 
was  that  of  the  miller,  one  Giles  Griffin ;  and  a  griffin  of  a  fellow  he 
was-.a  hanh,  grinding  man,  who  thought  no  more  of  grinding  down  the 
poor  people  than  he  did  <^  grinding  his  own  com.  Now,  as  OiWs  was 
the  only  mill  for  several  miles  round,  the  villagers  had  no  alternative 
but  to  take  their  com  there  to  be  ground  ;  and  fat  and  sleek  GUes  got 
rich  by  taking  toll  j&om  their  leasings,  or  from  that  grown  by  vilkgers 
on  their  little  plots  of  land. 

But  while  his  form  got  oily^  his  disposition  remained  as  rusty  as  ever  ; 
the  hinges  of  his  tongue  seemed  to  grate  and  creak  every  time  he 
spoke.  If  *^  The  Miller  and  his  Men"  had  been  known  in  those  days, 
we  would  have  been  afraid  to  go  near  his  sacks  for  fear  a  robber  should 
jump  out  of  each  of  them. 

Still  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dog  ! 

Be  patient,  my  dear  young  friend,  yet  a  little,  and  you  shall  hear  all 
about  it. 

It  happened  that  Griffin's  mill  was  overrun  with  rats,  and,  as  he  was 
too  stingy  to  keep  a  dog,  he  was  in  a  sad  dilemma.  So,  aft^  cudgelling 
his  brains  for  some  time,  he  made  up  his  mind,  notwithstanding  he 
prided  himself  on  never  asking  a  &vour,  that  he  would  borrow  the 
old  woman's  terrier. 

Fortunately  the  dog  and  his  mistress  were  passing  at  the  moment, 
and  the  latter  consented  to  leave  the  dog  while  i^e  proceeded  on  some 
errand  of  her  own  at  a  tliort  distance. 

Now,  the  dog  made  short  work  of  the  rats,  and  having  deared  the 
mill  he  looked  imploringly  in  the  fiiee  of  the  miller  for  some  token  of 
approval,  if  not  for  some  tid-bit  by  which  he  could  rewaid  him ;  for  your 
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true  rat-eatchep:  never  toBcbeB  tibe  vanxun  he  dasiit^.  Ko !  neiiher 
did  the  poor  dog  obtain,  although  he  had  done  the  miller  such  good 
service,  ao  he  hung  down  hia  tail,  and  went  growling  out  of  the  milL 

Unfortunately  for  the  dog,  for  he  was  hungry,  a  brood  of  the  miller's 
chid&ens  were  at  the  door  wh^i  he  went  out ;  and,  whether  for  spite 
(for  dogs  have  strong  infltinots),  or  whether  for  hui^>er,  he  pounced  upon 
one  of  them,  and  the  miller  as  quickly  pounced  upon  him,  and  began  to 
belabour  him  with  a  thick  stick,  jusfc  aa  the  old  woman  returned. 

Loud  and  angry  were  her  Qxelamations  when  she  aaw  her  favourite 
beaten,  and  loud  waa  the  miller,  too,  at  the  loss  of  hia  chicken,  but  the 
old  woman  guessed  the  whole  transaction  and  upbraided  him  with  hi» 
ingmtitude. 

The  miller  retorted,  and  declared  she  was  a  witch,  or  "  how  could  she 
tell  that  he  had  not  given  the  dog%nything  1  '^ 

The  veriest  boor  in  the  village  would  have  guessed  the  same,  knowing 
his  dispositioiL 

'*  Your  whelp  haa  been  the  death  of  my  chicken  !  "  said  the  miller. 

«  And  he  shall  be  the  death  of  you  ! "  exclaimed  Mother  Taaker,  iu 
a  towering  passion.  ^'  If  I  am  a  witch,  I  will  exercise  the  powers  of  a 
witch,  and  prophesy.  Yes,  miller  !  the  dog  shall  be  the  death  of  yon  ! " 
and  away  she  went  calling  her  dog  after  her,  and  muttering  fearful  im- 
precationa  on  the  head  of  the  miller. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  miller  did  not  sle^  very  eaatly  t^iat 
night,  for  the  words  of  the  old  woman  rang  in  his  ears.  One  time  he 
dreamt  he  waa  a  fox  with  the  hounds  close  upon  his  bruah — ^then  he 
fiftneied  himself  a  atag,  boimding  over  hill  and  plain— swimming  lakes  and 
fording  streams,  and  at  last  turning  at  bay — ^but  at  the  end  of  all  hia 
dreama  he  thought  he  waa  a  rat,  and  every  time  he  woke  it  waa  when 
the  old  woman'a  dog  had  got  fast  hold  of  hia  nosa  All  thia  waa  the 
effect  of  conacienoe,  which,  Shakespeare  tells  us,  "  makes  cowarda  of  us 
all  /'  and  as  in  sleep  we  cannot  control  the  mind,  or  hide  our  evil  deeds, 
even  from  ourselves,  the  miller  waa  nc^  long  in  experiencing  a  portion 
of  hia  punishment. 

80  the  miller  bethought  himself  that  he  would  lead  abetter  life,  and  he 
became  kinder  to  the  poor,  and  did  not  rob  them  when  they  sent  their 
com  to  be  ground ;  he  also  attended  the  village  church  more  regularly, 
and  even  gave  a  hancbome  subscription  towards  haviag  it  repaired,  and 
did  many  other  little  acta  of  kindness  whiK^  proved  he  waa  an  altered  man. 

One  day  the  old  woman  sent  to  him  and  told  him  she  waa  dying,  and, 
bidding  him  go  to  a  comer  cupboard,  told  him  to  take  out  a  bag,  in 
which  he  would  find  fifty  gold  pieoea :  ''theae,"  she  said,  ''were  his  on  one 
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condition,  that  he  would  take  care  of  her  dog  as  long  as  it  should  live.** 
The  miller  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  gold,  although  he  would  rather 
it  had  not  been  accompanied  with  the  care  of  the  dog  ;  however,  he  pro- 
mised faithfully  to  perform  the  old  woman*s  behesti  andejie  dic^  in  peace. 

Once  in  potse^iob  of  the  kidg,  lihe  pfophtoy  Nras^aUraj^  rkigtng  in  the 
miller's  ears  ;  how  could  he  avert  the  danger,  as  long  as  he  had  the  dog 
about  him ;  he  might  go  mad,  and  bite  him,  and  so  the  prophecy  would 
be  fulfilled.  Th^  to  ttestnoy  him — ^'t^as  only  to'  kill  a  dog !  A  dog,  too, 
that  had  got  an  ill  name  ]  why  not  hang  him  1 

Thus  reasoned  the  miller,'  but  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience 
whispered  in  his  ear,  ^' What  double  ingratitude  \^ 

He  wished  he  had  given  the  bru^  ja.  plate  of  bones,  a  pat  on  the  back, 
or  even  a  kind  look,  when  he  destroyed  the  rats — but  he  had  not  done 
so.     It  was  very  provoking  to*  be  put  ^ut  so,  about  a  dog ! 

At  last,  to  his  mingled  joy  and  alarm,  one  oC-tite  neighbours  ^ame 
nmning  to  him  and,  decLured  that  the  dog  had  gone  niad  ! 

''  A  golden  piece ! "  he  declaimed,  '*  to  any  one  who-  can  setiure  Aim 
iEmd  tie  him  up  in  the  cellar  1 "  , 

So  they  were  not  long  in  securing  the.  f)oor  animal,  who  was  <}met 
enough,  but  only  foamed  at  the  mouth,  as  do^  will  in  vcffyiiotliPeaiher. 

!N'ow,  having  taken  the  old  woman's  fifty  pieces,  in  charity  the  nvller 
should  have  sent  for  tlie  cow-leech  (or  cow^octoq,  who  attends  id  the 
ailments  of  dogs  in  coimtry  places)  to  have  ascertained^if  tibie.ddg'WBre 
really  ma^  ;  but  he  was  too  glad  of  an  excuse  to  do  away;  wibh  himr  tnd 
was  not  long  in  making  his  preparations. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  stop  up  eveiy  aperture  to  the  cellar  with 
sacks  of  wet  hay,  so  that  no  smoke  or  vapour  could  escape  tttm  it ;  he 
then  procured  a  large  pan  of  charcoal,  which  he  set  fire  to,  and  vqpon 
which  he  threw  a  quantity  of  sulphur.  Placing  this  in  th^  cellar,  he 
carefully  closed  the  door,  judging,  and  very  correeily,  that  suffocation 
would  very  shortly  put  an  end  to  the  dog  and  his  sufferings. 

With  a  lighter  heart  than  usual  he  went  to  his  usual  vocations,  but 
before  retiring  for  the  night  he  proceeded  to  open  the  cellar  door  that 
he  might  be  convinced  the  cause  of  his  alarm  was  really  no  longer  in 
existence.  Strange  to  tell,  in  his  anxiety,  he  omitted  to  take  the  precau- 
tion of  removing  the  sacks  to  let  out  the  fotd  air.  The  instant  he  opened 
the  door  the  vapour  overpowered  him  and  he  sank  senseless  to  the  ground. 

The  following  morning  when  his  men  came  to  work,  they  fotind  him 
lying  dead  by  the  side  of  his  dog. 

Thus  the  old  woman's  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  the  wrong  avenged  ; 
and  all  arising  from  a  want  of  kindness  to  a  poor  dumb  animal 
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.  Allf,  rain,  rain ;  coatinual,  pertinaoious,  un- 
P      mitigated  rain  !     The  White  House  waa  no 
1^     longer  white,  it  tras  grey.     Things  were  no 
Z      longer  damp,  they  were  totally  flooded.  Mr. 
McAlliBtet's  principal  hay  field  -waa  e,  pond 
eiy  ditch  was  a  rivulet ;  "  the  bum  "  was  a  de- 
lixve   cataract ;    the  white  torrents  that  raged 
1  thfe  mountains  everywhere,  fiu-  aad  near,  looked 
veinB  of  quartz,  and  the  river  lud  become  a  Iske 
a  strong  current  in  the  middle  of  it     There  was 
inshine  now  in  the  Highlands, — not  a  gleam  I 
evertheless  there  was  aunflhine  in  the  hearts  of 
I  who  sojourned  there.     Mr.  Sudberiy  had  found 
that  he  could  fish  just  as  well  ia  wet  weather  as 
7,  and  that  the  fish  were  more  eager  to  be  caught, 
X  nat  was  sunshine  enough  for  him  !  Lucy  found  a  new 
and  engroBsiug  amusement,  of  a  semi-scientific  kind,  in  laying  dttwn  and 
pressing  her  botanical  specimens,  and  writing  Latin  names  under  the 
same,  being  advised  thereto  and  superintended  by  Hector  M'Donald. 
That  "was  sunshine  enough  for  her,  and  for  him  too  apparently,  for  he  came 
every  day  to  help  her  (and  she  declared  she  could  not  get  on  without  help), 
and  it  was  quite  wonderful  to  observe  how  very  slowly  the  tayuig  down 
progiesed,  although  both  of  the  semi-phi] osophera  were  intensely  inte- 
rested in  their  work.     Flora  was  so  sunny  by  nature  that  she  lightened 
up  the  place  around  her  wherever  she  went ;  she  was  thus  in  some  mea- 
sure independent  of  the  sun.     (Jleot^  was  heard  to  say  more  than  once 
that  her  &C8  was  as  good  as  a  sunbeam  any  day  !    Mn.  Sndberry,  poor 
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woman,  was  so  rampantly  triumphant  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  her 
hushand  touching  the  weather,  that  she  resigned  herself  tb  Highland 
miseries  in  a  species  of  happy  contentment,  and  thus  lived  in  what  may 
be  likened  to  a  species  of  mild  moonshine  of  her  own.  Tilly,  poor, 
delicate,  unobtrusive  Tilly,  was  at  all  times  satisfied  to  bask  in  the  moon- 
light of  her  mother's  countenance.  As  for  Jacky — that  arch-imp  discovered 
that  wet  weather  usually  brought  his  victims  within  doors,  and  there- 
fore kept  them  constantly  within  reach  of  his  dreadful  influence.  He  was 
supremely  happy — "  darling  child.''  Fred  finished  up  his  sketche8-*-need 
we  say  that  that  was  sunshine  to  him  %  The  servants  too  shared  in  the 
general  felicity.  Indeed  they  may,  in  a  sense,  be  said  to  have  been  happier 
than  those  they  served,  for,  having  been  transported  to  that  region  to 
work^  they  found  the  little  bits  of  fun  and  amusement  that  fell  to  their 
lot  all  the  more  pleasant  and  enjoyable  that  they  were  unexpected,  and 
formed  a  piquant  contrast  to  the  monotonous  routine  o£  daily  duty. 

But  the  brightest  blase  of  inteznal  sunshine— the  most  effulgent  and 
daading  beams  of  light  were  shed  forth  in  the  lowly  hut  of  Jacky 'a 
particular  Mend.  Old  Moggy  did  iwt  die  after  all  i  To  the  total  dis- 
comfiture of  the  parish  doctor,  and  to  the  reflected  discredit  of  the 
medical  profession  generally,  that  obstinate  old  creature  got  well  in  spite 
of  the  emphatic  assurances  of  her  medical  adviser  that  recovery  was  im- 
possible. The  doctor  happened  to  be  a  misanthrope.  He  was  not  aware  that 
in  the  Materia  MedUa  of  Nature's  laboratory  there  is  a  substance  called 
"  joy»*'  which  sometimes  effects  a  cure  when  all  else  £edla — or,  if  he  did 
know  of  this  medicine,  he  probably  regarded  it  as  a  quack  nostrum. 

At  all  events  this  substance  cured  old  M<^gy,  as  WiUie  said,  "  in 
less  than  no  time.''  She  took  such  deep  draughts  of  it,  that  she  quite 
surprised  her  old  firiends.  So  did  Willie  himselfl  In  fact,  these  two  abso- 
lutely took  to  tippling  together  on  this  medicine.  More  than  tha^  Jacky 
joined  them  and  seemed  to  imbibe  a  good  deal-~-chiefly  through  lus  eyes, 
which  were  always  very  wide  open  and  watchful  when  he  was  in  the  old  hut. 
He  drank  to  them  only  with  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  enter  into  conversation  much  farther  than  to  the  extent  of  yes  and  no. 
Not  that  he  was  shy — by  no  means !  The  truth  was  that  Jacky  was 
being  opened  up— mentally.  The  new  medicloe  was  exercising  an  un- 
conscious but  powerful  influence  on  his  sagacious  spirit.  In  addition  to 
that  he  was  fascinated  by  Willie — for  the  matter  of  that  so  was  old 
Moggy — ixxy  did  not  that  small  sailor  boy  sing,  and  lan^  and  talk  to 
them  for  hours  about  sights  and  scenes  of  foreign  travel  which  neither 
of  them  had  dreamed  before  ?  Of  course  he  did,  and  caused  both  of 
them  to  stare  with  eyes  and  mouths  quite  motionless  for  half  hours  at  a 
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time,  and  then  roiuied  them  up  with  a  joke  that  made  Jaoky  langh  till  he 
cried,  and  made  Moggy,  who  was  alwaya  eryixig  more  or  1ms,  laugh  till 
she  couldn^t  cry  !  Yes,  there  was  very  brilliaXLt  simshine  in  the  hut 
during  that  dismal  season  of  rain — there  was  the  sunRhine  of  homan  love 
and  sympathy,  and  Flora  was  the  means  of  introduomg  and  mingling 
with  it  sunshine  of  a  still  brighter  and  a  holier  nature,  whioh,  while  it 
intensified  the  other,  rendered  it  also  permanent. 

At  last  the  end  of  the  Sudberrys'  rustication  arrived  ,*  the  hat  day  of 
their  sojourn  dawned.  It  happened  to  be  bright  and  beautiM — so 
bright  and  lovely  that  it  made  one  feel  as  if  there  never  had  been  a  bad 
day  since  the  world  began,  and  never  would  be  another  bad  one  to  the  end 
of  timCi  It  was  Idie  firarth  fine  day  of  the  six  dreary  weeks — ^the  third, 
which  occurred  some  days  before,  was  only  half-and-half,  and,  therefore, 
unworthy  of  special  notice.  Kevertlieless,  tiie  Sodbenys  felt  sad.  They 
were  gcvng  away  !  The  mental  sunshine  of -the  rainy  season  was  be- 
clouded, and  the  physical  sunshine  was  of  no  arail  to  dispel  such  clouds. 

'^  My  dear,''  said  Mr.  Sudberry  at  breakfiist  that  morning,  in  a  very 
sad  tone,  '*  have  you  any  Daczther  use  for  me  1 " 

^*  My  dear,  no,''  replied  his  paitner,  sorrowfidly. 

From  the  nature  of  these  remaxics  and  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  an  ignorant  iqpectator  mi^t  have  imagined  ^at  Mr.  Sudberry, 
having  suspected  IAa  wife  of  growing  indifference,  and  having  had  his 
worst  fears  confirmed  from  her  own  lips,  meant  to  go  qnietly  away  to  the 
river  and  drown  him  in  a  deep  pool  with  a  strong  eddy,  so  liiat  he  might 
run  no  chance  of  being  prematurely  washed  upon  a  shallow.  But  the 
good  man  merely  referred  to  "  the  packing,'*  in  connection  with  which 
he  had  been  his  wife's  right  hand  during  the  last  three  or  four  days. 

"  Well,  then,  my  love,  sus  the  heavy  baggage  has  gone  on  before,  and 
we  are  ready  to  start  with  the  coach  which  does  not  pass  until  the 
afternoon,  I  will  go  and  take  a  last  cast  in  the  river." 

Mrs.  Sudberry  made  no  objection,  so  Mr.  Sudberry,  accompanied  by 
George  and  Fred,  went  down  to  the  "  dear  old  river,"  as  they  styled  it, 
for  the  last  time. 

Now  it  must  be  known  that,  some  weeks  previous  to  this  time, 
Ho4>bs  had  been  allowed  by  his  master  to  go  out  for  a  day's  trout  fishing, 
and  Hobbs,  fiulii^  to  raise  a  single  fin,  put  on  a  salmon  fly  in  reckless 
desperation. 

He  happened,  by  the  merest  chance,  to  cast  over  a  deep  pool  in  wHch 
salmon  were  (and  still  are)  wont  to  lie.  To  his  amassement,  a  '^  whaile  " 
as  he  styled  it,  instantly  rose,  sent  its  silvery  body  half  out  of  the  water, 
and  fen  over  with  a  tremendous  splash,  but  missed  the  fly.     Hobbs  was 
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instantly  affected  with  temporaiy  insanity.  He  cast  in  violent  haste 
Qver  the  same  spot,  as  if  he  hoped  to  hook  the  fish  by  the  tail  before  it 
should  get  to  the  bottom.  Again  I  again  !  and  over  ^again,  but  without 
result.  Then^  dancing  on  the  bank  with  excdtement,  he  changed  the 
fly ;  tried  eveiy  fly  in  the  book ;  the  insanity  increasing,  tried  two  flies 
at  once,  back  to  back ;  put  on  a  bunch  of  troui-flies  in  addition ;  wotind 
several  worms  round  all ;  failed  in  eVery  attempt  to  cast  with  -  care ;  and 
finished  ofif  by  breaking  the  top  of  the  rod,  etitangliiig  the  line  round  his 
legs,  and  fixing  the  hooks  in  his  coat-tails  ;  after  whi^  he  rushed  wildly 
up  to  the  White  House,  to  tell  what  he  had  seen  and  show  what  he  had 
done ! 

Prom  that  day  forward  Mr.  Sudberry  always  commenced  his  day*» 
sport  at  the  "  Salmon  Pool''  As  usual,  on  this  his  last  day,  he  went 
down  to  the  salmon  pool,  but  he  had  so  often  fished  there  in  vam,  that 
hop^  was  well  nigh  extlngtushed.  In  addition  td'  this,  Ms  spirits  were 
depressed,  so  he  gave  the  rod  to  Fred. 

Fred  was  not  naturally  a  fisher,  and  he  only  a^eed  to  take  the  rod 
because  he  saw  that  his  father  was  indifferent  about  it. 

"Fred,  my  boy,  cast  a  little  farther  over,  just  below  yon  6ttrl  in  the 
water  near  the  willow  bush — ah  !  that's  about  the  place.  Hobbs  declares 
that  he  raised  a  salmon  there;  but  I  can't  say  IVe  ever  seen  otte 
myself,  though  I  have  fished  here  every  other  momhlg  for  many  wedcs.** 

Mr.  Sudberry  had  not  quite  finished  speaking  trhen  Fred's  rod  wets 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  large  hoop. 

"  Hallo  !  here,  father,  take  it — I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

What  a  blaze  of  excitement  beamed  on  the  fiither's  countenance ! 

"  Hurrah !  hold,  on,  Fred — no,  no,  no  !  Ease  off— he'll  break  all 
Away." 

The  caution  was  just  in  time.  Fred  was  holding  on  like  a  true 
Biiton.  He  suddenly  let  the  rod  down  and  allowed  the  line  to  run  out^ 
which  it  did  like  lightning. 

"What  now,  father!  Oh!  e^  take  it — ^I  shall  derteinly  lose  the 
fish." 

"  No,  no,  boy  ;  it  is  your  fish ;  try  to  play  it  out" 

No  one  but  the  good  man  himself  knew  what  a  tremendous  e£fbrt  of 
self-denial  Mr.  Sudbeny  made  on  this  occasion.  But  Fred  felt  certain 
that  the  fish  would  get  off.  He  also  knew  that  his  fkther  would  give 
fifty  pounds  down  on  the  spot  to  land  a  salmon,  So  he  said  firmly, 
"  Father,  if  you  don*t  take  the  rod,  I'll  throw  it  down  !  " 

This  settled  the  question.  Father  took  the  rod  under  protest,  and, 
having  had  considerable  experience  in  trout-fishing,  began  to  play  the 
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aalinon  with  really  creditoble .  skill,  conddeiing  the  difficulty  of  the 
eperation,  tmd  the  ^ct  i^tit  waa  lu3  lirst  ^<  bigfisL" 

Wluit  varied  e^pr^^on  flitted  across  the  countenance  of  the  enthu- 
siastic e^rtaman  o^  this  great  oc(^on.  He  totally  forgot  himself  and 
his  6ons>;  he  forgot  eyex^  tluit  th^  was  his  last  day  in  the  Highlands. 
It  ia  s^  c^pen  question  whetlier  he,  did  not  foiiget  altogether  that  he  was 
m  the  Highi^iiuls,  so  ahporb^,  sp.  intensely  concentrated,  was  his  mind 
on  that  salmon,  ,  QeoxgQ  a^d  ^red  also  became  so  excited  that  they  lost 
all  command  of  t];^eiQselyes,  .an4  kept  leaping  about,  cheering,  giving 
useless  advice  in  ei^er  tpnes^  tripping  over  stores  and  uneven  places  on 
the  banks,  and  following  their  father  closely,  as  the  fish  led  him  up  and 
down  tbe  nver  fpr.full  two  hours,  .  They,  too,  forgot  themselves  ;  they 
did  not  know  what  extra^rdinaiy  faces  they,  went  on  making  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time!  ... 

Mr.  SudberiTy  b^gan  th^  battle  by  winding  up  the  line,  the  salmon 
having  begun  to  push  slowly  up  streamy  after  its  £rst  wild  burst.  In  a 
moment  it  made  a  dart  towards  the  opposite  bank,  so  sudden  and  swift 
that  the  rod  was  pulled  straight  and  the  line  ran  out  with  a  whizz  of 
the  most  vioJisnt  dca^oription*  Alm^  ijdmultaneously  with  the  whizz  the 
salmon,  leap^  its.  entire  length  out  of  the  water,  gave  a  tremendous  fling 
in  the. airy. and  came  down  wit}i  a  heavy  splash  ! 

Fred  gasped  $  George  cheered,  a^d  Mr.  Sudberry  uf^tered  a  roar  of 
astonishment^  aningled  with  alarm,  for  the  line  was  slack,  and  he  thought 
the  fish  had  broken  off.  It  was  still  on,  however^  as  a  wild  dash  down 
stream,  followed  by  a.spurt  up  and  across,  with  another  fling  into  the 
air,  proved  beyond  a  donbt.  The  fish  was  very  wild — ^fortunately  it 
was  well  hooked,  and  the  tackle  was  strong.  What  with  excitement 
and  the  violent  action  that  ensued  at  each  rush,  Mr.  Sudberry  was  so 
dreadfuUy  blown  in  the  first  minutes,  that,  he  trembled  from  head  to 
foot,  and  could  soaice  wind  up  the  line.  For  one  moment  the  thought 
occurred  that  he  was  too  old  to  become  a  salmon-fisher,  and  that  he- 
would  not.be  able  to  fight  the  battle,  oiit.  He  was  quite  mistaken. 
Every  minute  after  this  he  seemed  to  gain  fresh  strength.  The  salmon 
happily  took  it  into  its  head  to  ceaae  its  antics  for  half  a  minute,  just 
when  the  fisher  W84  at  his  worst  That  half  minute  of  bi-eathing  space 
waft  allthat  was  wanted. 

"  Gep'ge-r-hah  !-~cup--fWata  I " 

George  could  not  make  out;  what  his  agitated  parent  wanted. 

"  Water !  water.  l-^cholMix'  1 "  ^iterated  his  father. 

^'Ohy  all.  right !"  Qeoige  scooped  up  a  quantity  of  water  in  a 
leathern  cup,  and  ran  with  it  to  his  choking  sixe,  who,  holding  the  rod 
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tight  with  both  hands,  turned  hi»  head  aaide  and  stretched  it  over  his 
left  arm,  still,  however^  keeping  hia  eyes  fizadton.  the  line. 

"  Here,  up  wiih't  lips." 

The  lipBi  were  pvejeeted,  and  George  nOBed  the  oup  to  thnU)  bat  tha 
saLoLoai  moved  at  the  moment,  and  the  draught  WBa  postponed.  The  fiih 
came  to  another  pause  soon  after. 

*^  Now,  Qeo'ge,  try 'gain." 

Onee  move  the  lips  were  projected,  once  again  the^  cup  was  xaised,  but 
that  salmon  seemed  to  know  what  was  going  on^  £9r,>jiist  as  Ihe  oup  and 
idle  lips  met^  it  went  off  in  an  unu^uaUj  fierce  run  dpwn  the  river.,  The 
cop  and  ita-  contents  were  knocked  into  Gborge'a  ^Me^i  .and  Oleorger  himr 
self  was  knocked  over  by  his  &ther  as  he  sprang  down  the  bonk,  aaod 
ran  along  a  dry  patch  of  gravely  whioh  ecctended  to  the  tail  o£  the  pool. 

Hitherto  the  battle  had  been  fought  within  the  limits,  of  one.lai^ 
pool,  which  the  fish  seemed  to  have  an  objeotion  to  quit.  It  now 
ohanged  its  tactics,  and  began  to  desoend  the  river  tail  foremeat,  slowly, 
but  steadily.  The  round  face  of  the  fiaher,  which  had  all  this  time  been 
blazing  red  with  eager  hope,  was  now  beclouded  with  a  ahade  of  aaxiety. 

'^  Don't  kt  him  go  down  the  mpids,  fathec^''  said  (leca^;  <' you'll 
never  get  past  the  thick  buahee  that  oyerhaing  the  hank." 

Mr.  Sudberry  stopped,  and  hdd  on  till  the  rod  hent  like  a  giant  hwvj^ 
and  the  line  became  rigid ;  but  the  fiah  was  not  to  be  cheeked  Il» 
retrograde  movement  waa  alow,  b«t  atoady  and  irresiatible.    . 

<<  You'll  smash,  ervery  thing  I "  <ciied  Fred  Mr*.  Sndberry  was  cxm- 
strained  to  follow,  atep  by  «tep«  The  head  of  tibe  mpid  was  gained^  and 
he  had  to  increase  the  pace  to  a  quick  walk  ;  still  farther  down,  and  the 
walk  became  a  smart  mm.  The  ground  heoe  waf»  more  mgged,  and  the 
fiaher^s  actions  became  ^fuite  aerobatic.  Qeorge  and.Ered  kepi  higher 
up  the  bank,  and  ran  along,- gazing  in  unapcakaUe  amaaement  at*  the 
bounds  and  leaps  which  their  &t  little  sire  made  with  the  agility  oi  m 
roe  deer. 

<'Holdonl  the  bushes!  let  it  break  off  T' 

Mr.  Sadbeny  soomed  the  advioe^  The  part  of  the  bank  before  him 
wee  impassable ;  not  so  the  xiver,  whaeh  mahed  paot  him  like  a  miU- 
vaoa  He  tried  once  more  to  atop  the  fish ;  fiedled,  of  couiae^  and  deUbe> 
rately  walked  into  the  water.  It  waa  waist  deep,  so  he  was  carried  down 
like  a  cork,  with  his  toes  touching  the  gxoimd  so  l^htly  that^  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  rejcnced  in  those  aenaationa>  which  he  had  hitherto 
believed  bek>nged  exclusively  to  harlequins  and  oolumbines,  namely,  swift 
motion  without  effort  i  Fifbfr  yards .  at  the  mte  of  ten  miles  an  hour 
brought  him  to  an  eddy,  into  which  the  salmon  had  dashed  just  before 
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him.  Mr.  Sudberry  gave  rent  to  another  roar  as  he  beheld  the  &di  aliaoet 
under  his  noee.  The  startled  creatine  at  once  flasked  out  ai  hia  aighty 
and  swept  up,  down,  and  across  the  stream  several  titties,  besides  tkrow- 
ing  one  or  two  somersaults  in  the  air,  belbre  it  recovered  ita  equanimity. 
After  this  it  bolted  into  a  deep^  dark  pool,  and  remained  there  quite 
motionless. 

IH^Mr.  Sudbeny  was  much  puzzled  at  thiH  point.  To  let  out  line  when 
th^siTnai  up  or  across  stream,  to  wind  in  when  the  futL  stopped,  and 
to  follow  when  the  £ah  went  down  stream — these  principles  he  had  been 
taught  by  experience  in  trmit-fishing ;  but  how  to  act  when  a  fisli 
would  not  move  and  could  not  be  made  to  move  was  a  lesson  which  he 
had  yet  to  learn. 

"  Whafa  to  be  done  %  "  said  he,  with  a  look  of  exasperation  (and  no 
wonder ;  he  had  experienced  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of  vevy  roQgk  tmat- 
ment,  and  was  getting  fagged). 

^'  Pull  him  out  of  that  hole,"  suggested  George. 

'<  I  can't" 

"  Tiy." 

Mr.  Sudborry  tiied  and  fiiiled.  Hflfving  fedled  he  sot  down  on  astone, 
still  holding  the  rod  very  tight^  and  wiped  his  heated  brow.  Then, 
starting  up,  he  tried  fbr  the  next  ten  miinutea  to  puU  the  fidi  out  of  the 
hole  by  main  force,  of  course  never  venturing  to  pull  so  hard  as  to  break 
the  line.  He  went  up  the  stream  and  pulled,  down  the  stream  and 
pulled,  he  even  waded  acress  the  stream  at  a  shallow  part  and  pulled, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  fish  wai^  in  that  condition  which  fishers  term  "the 
sulks.'' 

At  last  !E^red  recollected  to  have  heard  Hector  Maodonald  say  that  in 
such  cases  a  stone  thrown  into  the  pool  sometimes  had  the  eflfeet  of 
starting  the  sutky  one.  Aooordin^y  a  stone  was  thrown  in,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  fish  eame  out  at  full  speed  m  a  homble  ftight,  and 
went  down  stream,  not  tailj  but  head  foremost  Now,  when  a  almon 
does  this,  he  knows  by  instinct  that  if  he  does  not  go  dcwR/cuter  than 
the  stream  the  water  will  foree  itself  into  his  gills  and  drown  Mm; 
therefore  when  he  goes  down  head  first  (which  he  seldom  docs,  except 
when  on  his  way  to  the  sea),,  he  goes  at  full  speed,  and  the  fisher's  only 
chance  of  savii^  his  fish  is  to  run  after  him  as  fiist  aa  he  can,  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  pause  of  his  own  accord  ia  some  opportune  eddy. 

A  ^ne  open  space  of  bank  enabled  Mr.  Sudberry  to  run  like  a  deer 
after  his  fii^  for  nigh  a  quarter  of  a  mile^  but)  at  the  end  of  thie  bursty 
he  drew  near  to  "  tiie  &lls  ">— 4^  succession  of  small  catavacte  and  rapids 
which  it  seemed  ]m|)06sible  for  uny  fisher  to  go  down  without  breaking 
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his  neck  and  losing  his  fish.  Geoi^e  and  Fred  roared  '*  Hold  on ! " 
Mr.  Sudbeny  glanced  at  the  £Edls,  frowned,  and  compressed  his  lips. 
He  felt  that  he  was  ^^  in  for  it ; "  he  resolved  not  to  be  beaten,  so  on  he 
went ! ,  The  fish  went  right  down  the  first  fall  j  the  fisher  leaped  over  a 
ledge  of  rock  three  feet  high,  scrambled  across  some  rough  ground^  and 
ptdled  up  at  an  eddy  where  the  fish  seemed  disposed  to  rest.  He  was 
gratified  here,  hj  seeing  the  salmon  turn  up  the  white  of  hia  side—^thuA 
showing  symptoms  of  exhaustion.  But  he  recovered  and  went  over 
another  fall.  Here  he  stopped  again,  and  George  and  Fred,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  their  father  had  gone  mod,  threw  ofi*  their  coats  and  ran  to 
the  foot  of  the  fall,  ready  to  plunge  into  the  stream  and  rescue  him 
from  the  fate  which  they  thought  they  saw  impending.  No  such  fate 
awaited  the  daring  man.  He  succeeded  in  drawing  the  fish  close  to  a 
gravelly  shallow,  where  it  gave  an  exhausted  wallop  or  two,  and  lay 
over  on  its  side.  George  came  up,  and  leaping  into  the  water  tried  to 
kick  it  out.  He  missed  his  kick  and  fell.  Fred  dashed  in,  and  also 
missed.  Mr.  Sudberry  rushed  forward  and  gave  the  salmon  such  a  kick 
that  he  sent  it  high  and  dry  on  the  bank  !  But  in  doing  so  he  fell  over 
George  and  tripped  up  Fred,  so  that  all  three  were  instantly  soaked  to 
the  skin,  and  retunied  to  the  bank  without  their  hats.  Mr.  Sudberry 
flung  himself  on  the  conquered  fish  and  held  it  fast,  while  Qeoxge  and 
Fred  cheered  and  danced  round  him  in  triumphant  joy. 

Thus  Mr.  Sudberry  landed  his  first  and  last  salmon — a  ten-pounder — 
and  thus,  brilliantly,  terminated  his  three  months'  rustication  in  the 

Highlands. 

♦  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  ♦      . 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  whole  affair — ^by  no  means.  Mr. 
Sudberry  and  family  returned  to  London,  and  they  took  that  salmon 
with  them.  A  dinner  party  of  choice  friends  was  hastily  got  iip  to  do 
honour  to  the  superb  fish,  and  on  that  occasion  Fred  and  his  father 
well-nigh  quarrelled  on  the  point  of  "  who  caught  the  salmon "  !  Mr. 
Sudberry  insisting  that  the  man  who  hooked  tlie  fish  was  the  real 
catcher  of  it,  and  Fred  scouting  the  ridiculous  notion,  and  asserting  that 
he  who  played  and  landed  it  was  entitled  to  all  the  honour.  The  point 
was  settlecl,  however,  in  some  incomprehensible  way,  without  the  self- 
denying  disputants  coming  to  blows,  and  every  one  agreed  that  it  was, 
out  of  sight,  the  best  salmon  that  had  ever  been  eaten  in  London* 
Certainly,  it  was  one  of  the  merriest  parties  that  ever  ate  a  salmon,  for 
Mr.  Sudbenys  choice  friends  were  of  an  uncommonly  genial  stamp. 
Jones,  the  head  derk  (the  man  with  the  red  nose  and  humble  aspect), 
was  there,  and  so  brilliant  iras  Mh  Sudberry  ^that  Jones  was  observed 
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to  smile  ! — the  first  instance  on  vecord  of  his  having  given  way  to  levity 
of  demeanomC  lady  KnoWnothing  was  there  too,  and  before  the 
evening  was  over  sh^  knew  a  few  things  that  surpiised  but  did  not  in 
the  least  coitvince  her.'  Oh,  no!  she  knew  *  everything  so  thoroughly 
that  thet^  "waa  no  ^)OSslbll£ty  on  eahth  of  increasing  /ier  stock  of  know- 
ledge!  ^ruly  it  was  a  happy  party,  and  Mn  Sudberry  enjoyed  himself 
so  much  that  he  volunteered  the  Highland  fling  in  "the  drawing  room — 
George  whistling  the  music — on  which  occasion  he  (Mr.  S.)  swept 
nearty  half  the  tea-Sel*vice  off  the  iable  with  his  coat-tails,  and  Mrs,  S. 
was  so  happy  that  she  didn't  care  a  button — and  said  so  ! 

But  this  iiTQA  not  the  end  of  it  yet,  by  any  means.  That  winter 
Hector  and  Flora  Macdonald  visited  Xondon  and  were  received  by  the 
Sudberrys  witn  oj>en  airms"  '^e  result  was  that  Lucy  became  intensely 
botaniail  in  her  tastes,  and  routed  out  the  old  plants.  Of  course  Hector 
could  Hot  do  leas  than  assist '  her,  and  the  final^  was,  that  Ihese  two 
scientific  individuals  "svere  man-ied/ and  dwelt  for  many  years  thereafter 
in  the  Highlands.  '  Strange  to  say,  George  and  Plora  fell  in  love  with 

each But  why  Siiy  more  1     We  do  not  mean  to  write  the  history  of 

these  two  families.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  every  summer  for  many 
years  after  that  the  Sudberrys  .spent  two  or  three  months  in  the  High- 
lands with  the  JJacdonalds,  and  every  winter  the  Macdonalds  spent  a 
similar  period  with  tlie  Siidberrys.  On  the  former  of  these  occasions 
Pred  renewed  his  intercourse  with'  Mr.  McAllister,  and  these  two  became 
so  profoundly,  Inconceivably,  deep  and  metaphysical,  besides  theological, 
in  their  converse,  that  they  were  utterly  incomprehensible  to  every  one 
except  themselves. 

Best  of  all,  Jacty  became  a  good  boy  !  x  es ;  that  day  on  the  hills 
vrith  Peter  was  the  beginning  of  it — old  Moggy,  Willie,  and  Flora, 
were  the  continuation  of  it — and  Jalcky  became  good,  to  the  unspeakable 

joy  01  iiLs  mother. 

Old  Mo^j"  live4  to  a  fabulous  age,  and  became  at  last  as  wrinkled  as 
a  red  herring.  For  all  we  know  to  the  cohti-aiy,  si,e  may  be  alive  yet 
Willie  lived  with  her  and  became  a  cultivator'  of  ttie  soit  Bui  why  ao 
on  7  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  no  ill  befell  any  individual  men- 
tioned in  our  tale.  Even  Mrs.  Brown  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  was  a 
femrfe/ dragon  to  the  last.  Enough  has  also  been  said  to  prove  that, 
as  the  old  song  has  it,  '^  we  little  Know  what  creat  things  from  little 
things  may  rise. 
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JOHN    LINWOOD 

BY  THOMAS  MILLSB.  , 


<( 


Ghfldren,  obey  your  parents." — B^hesiwM  tu  1. 


THE  tale  I  now  tell  is  no  invention  of  the  imagination,  coloured  by 
fancy,  but  one  in  whicb  I  was  a  sorrowing  actor,  together  with 
several  others  of  my  thoughtless  schoolfellows,  many  of  whom  departed 
this  life  long  years  ago.  We  were  all  bom  at  a  river-side  town,  in  one 
of  the  English  midland  counties,  chnstened  in  the  same  font  at  the 
grey  old  church,  and  had  played  together  from  the  time  we  were  first 
able  .to  walk.  I  do  not  think  there  was  more  than  two  years'  difference 
in  any  of  our  ages.  We  were  all  children  of  one  neighbourhood,  and  a 
stone  could  be  thrown  from  any  of  the  chamber-windows,  where  we 
first  saw  the  light,  into  that  broad  majestic  river,  which,  after  winding 
for  miles  through  a  sweet  green  pastoral  country,  emptied  itself  into  the 
sea.  We  were  as  famih'ar  with  ships,  and  boats,  and  sailors,  as  village 
children  are  with  common  wayside-flowers.  There  was  always  a  smell 
of  tar  hanging  about  the  air  of  that  old  waterside  street,  and  in  some 
places  great  high  warehouses  threw  their  broad  dark  shadows  &r  out 
upon  the  river,  and  made  us  think  it  would  be  very  terrible  to  be 
drowned  there,  where  all  looked  so  black  and  silent.  Many  people  were 
drowned  in  the  coorae  of  a  year,  through  falling  over  the  sides  of  the 
ships,— out  of  boats  when  they  stood  on  the  seats  to  scull — attempting 
to  go  on  board  in  the-  dark — overreachiog  themselveB  while  dipping 
their  pails  or  pitchers  when  they  went  iov  water,  and  the  tide  ran  strong — 
missing  ropes,  or  falling  from  the  wharves.  Death  seemed  ever  to  stand 
keeping  eager  watch  where  the  doors  of  Danger  were  always  open. 

In  the  littie  yards,  courts,  and  alleys,  that  opened  behind  the  shc^ks 
and  houses  in  that  long  river-side  street,  many  sailors  and  their  famifies 
resided,  and  sometimes  he  who  went  out  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  those 
passages,  cheerful  and  browned  with  health  in  the  early  morning,  wonld 
be  borne  in  at  night,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  shipmates,  a  eorpse.  The 
missing  of  a  rope,  the  slipperiness  of  a  plank,  might  leave  one  leas  in  that 
ship's  crew,  or  a  wife  husbandleas,  and  children  fatherless,  in  one  of  the 
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little  houHes  in  those  courts  and  alleys.  And  sometimes,  as  they  bore 
the  body  along;  they  had  to  stoop  to  avoid  the  dothea-lines,  where  hung 
the  clothes,  clean  and  white,  which  the  wife  had  made  ready  for  him 
to  take  with  him  on  his  Yoyage,  and  which  he  would  nerer  be  able 
to  wear  again.  Children  with  wondering  eyes  would  stand  afiradd, 
pee^nng  in  at  the  open  door,  through  which  they  had  carried  the  body, 
and  other  children  within  doors  would  be  heard  crying,  because  their 
father  was  drowned ;  and  the  little  ones  of  all,  that  could  but  just  talk, 
would  soon  understand  that  he  would  never  bring  them  any  more  pretty 
toys  to  play  with,  as  he  did  after  returning  from  a  voyage^ 

Tet^  with  these  sorrowful  scenes  before  our  eyes,  weU  aware  of  the 
danger  and  its  consequence,  and  in  spite  of  the  warnings  we  received 
from  our  parents  and  fnend%  we  were  oonstantly  at  the  river-side, 
bathingy  beatiDg,  or  getting  into  nuBchleL  Nowl  am  older  andbett^ 
able  to  judge,  I  see  too  clearly  that  the  course  of  this  disobedience  often 
apiang  from  pdde,  as  there  were  the  s(»ui  of  sailors  aaon^  my  play- 
feUow%  and  they  considered  it  oowardly  to  be  afraid  of  the  water. 

I  believe  now  that  it  requires  a  braver  heart  to  bear  being  taunted 
with  cowardice^  rather  than  disobey  and  do  that  which  we  know  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  the  boy  who  would  sooner  be  called  a  coward,  than 
disobey  the  commands  of  his  -gaxtrnkB,  di^ilays  the  greatest  moral  courage. 

John  liawood— «I  write  down  his  real  name  in  sorrow,  for  I  believe 
there  is  not  even  a  distant  relatltm  living,  either  on  the  frAher^s  or  the 
mother^s  aide  now^  but  that  the  gpmve  has  lon^  ainoe  closed  otbt  them  all- 
was  ona  of  my  earliest  jda^nauiites ;  we  sat  on  the  same  form  at  school,  were 
partnera  in  keeping<ralibits  and  birds,  asid  had  a  little  plot  of  garden- 
ground  between  us^  into  wahk^  we  transplanted  the  choicest  flowers  we 
found  in  oqr  rambles  through  the  ftelds  and  woods.  He  was  the  only 
ohildliving  out  of  three..  I  remember  I  w«s  just  tall  enouf^  to  peep  into 
the  little  coffin,  as  he  stood  holding  my  hand  and  crying,  where  his  pretty 
aister  lay«*Hske  who  used'  to  play  with- us,  with  her  goldein-colcasred  hair 
blowing  all  about  her  sweet  fiiee,  said  through  whieh  her  bkne  eyes  often 
peeped  ont  as  irwst  under  a  veiL  I  plaeed  the  bunch  of  flowers  ihey 
gave  me.  for  the  purpose  en  her  hand,  and  when  we  laid  her  in  the 
little  gianre,  beside  her  brother  in  the  old.  chnrehyurd,  there  was  only 
J«hn  left  io  shout  and  play  in  that  great  rambling  house,  which  those 
chiididi)  voioe^-^then  hushed  for  ever-**-seemed  toflU  with  happiness. 
His  parents  were  Gkid-liBBaing  people,  and>  knelt  at  the  great  footstool  of 
Mercy  to  thank  Him '^  who  givethaad  taketh  away,"  forsiUl  sparing 
them  one  cJbjhL 

I  remember  aiaee^  and  must  have  noticed  it  then,  tiionghit  strikes  my 
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mind  very  differently  now,  how  his  fond  mother  would  sit  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  while  he  bent  over  his  books,  or  while  we  were  prepar- 
ing our  fishing-tackle,  or  any  other  thing  to  afford  us  after^unuseiaent.  I 
believe,  fn>m  what  I  can  recall  of  the  expression  of  her  &ce,  and  the  silent 
motion  of  her  lips,  that  at  such  times  she  was  often  in  her  heart  praying 
that  he* might  be  preserved  to  comfort  her  in  her  old  age,  and  be 
delivered  from  temptation  and  danger.  Nor  did  we  ever  go  out  to- 
gether, if  his  fSeither  was  in  the  way,  without  receiving  a  warning  not  to 
get  into  mischirf,  nor  run  wantonly  into  dagger. 

Though  at  home  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  boy,  when  out  with  us, 
John  was  at  times  very  obstinate  and  daring.  He  onoe  climbed  tlie 
crumbling  walls  of  a  ruined  castle  to  gather  a  root  of  wild  wall-flowers 
that  grew  on  the  battlements,  while  the  stones  and  rubbish  came  rattling 
down  about  his  ears;  and,  though  several  boys  tried  to  aooompliah  the 
same  feat  after  he  descended,  tnot  one  was  able  to  ascend  higher  than 
whm%  the  iry  grew  around  the  empty  mollioBB  of  the  windows^  He  would 
climb  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  and  stand  on  the  topmast  with  the  vane  be- 
tween his  knees.  He  had  fixed  his  heart  on  b^g  a  sailor*  whea  he  wa« 
old^mough,  yet  knowing  what  pain  it  would  give  his  pareute,  if  he .  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  go  to  sea,  he  rested  contented  by  making  me  hiS'.oon^ 
daut  We  have  gone  out  together  in  the  ooldest  day  in  winter,  for  miles 
along  the  river-»baaks,  where  only  the  lapping  of  the  Waves  and  the  wail- 
ing of  the  ^ver  oouUI  be  heasd,  so  that  we  wight  hwffden  ^ouiseliveg, 
against  we' were  old  enough,-  to  go  ^mt  to-  Greenland  awhallngi -for 
many  Greenland  wlialeis  lifved  in  the  courts*  and  alleys  of  that  old  riveiw 
side  town,  and  some  of  their  sons  had  gone  out- aS'Cabin  boys.  If  w^sawa 
large  idieet  of  ice  in  theTLver,' we  called  otst  **  a  whale  I  a  whale  V*  lUunoored 
a  boat,/and,  not  withovt  difficulty  aobd  dangei^  biDui^  it  i«horeb  When 
we  stuck  the'  bost-hoek  into  the  ice,  we  eallod  that  ^'.harpoobiaig  him." 

At  another  ttme,-  aflber  discoverfng  k  cave.in  a' woodf  we  talked. about 
leaving  home,  and  living  theveiike  Bobin  Hood^  end  hiadarvAg*  outlaws 
of  old ;  we  made  eiunelvei  bowvand  anx)W8y.and'laieiwiag>«othimg.ahoiit 
the  game  laws,  thought  it  would  be  quite  joUy-'te  live  en  the  hares  ^]>d 
rabbits  we  ought  shoot  and  mast'  in  the  eaire^>  and  we  beicavie  such 
capital  naiksmen-  thai  we  coukletiek  an  arro^  ia  a  wide  gate-poAty  if 
we  stiood  pretty  near,  and  had  three.er  four  t«is0»  The  anly  thing. we 
<Bd  really  hit  that  ^#as  aUTe  was  a 'lame  gander  of  iNa«^y  Harvison's, 
which  she  was  compelled  *  to  kill^  and .  sepvend  weeks'  poAelrmoney  had 
to  be  Mofifiaed*  to  pay^the  old  woman.  We  looked  xetj  foolish  at^one 
another,  when,  after  paying  her  the  bet  shilling  she  demanded,  she  said, 
*<  You«say  goahoot  the  old  grey  goose  now,  if  you  can  hither,  if  youll 
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pay  the  same  price/'  I  have  no  doubt  the  sum  we  had  to  put  down  weekly, 
to  keep  the  o]d  woman  from  telling  our  parents  that  we  had  wounded 
her  gander,  put  a  stop  to  our  notions  of  turning  outlaws. 

Along  the  shores  of  that  old  river  lay  scores  of  acres  of  warp-land, 
which  the  tide  covered  at  high  water,  and  which  at  low  water  lay  as 
smooth  as  glass,  and  as  soft  as  paste,  until  hardened  by  the  sun.  And 
on  this  smooth  shore,  that  spread  out  like  a  sheet  of  wax,  often  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  width  from  high-water  mark,  John,  with  a  stick,  would 
draw  such  spirited  horses,  often  larger  than  real  horses,  as  astonished 
us,  so  life4ike  were  the  ouidines.  At  fuU  gallop  he  would  make  their 
tails  and  manes  stream  out  like  jagged  thunder-clouds  careering  over  a 
stormy  sky ;  and  by  a  few  touches  give  the  fiery  eye  and  dilated  nostril, 
which,  if  we  tried  for  hours,  we  could  not  imitate.  Wellington,  with 
his  plumes  streaming  backward,  and  driving  a  whole  army  before  his 
uplifted  sword,  while  his  war-horse  trampled  the  fallen  foes  under  foot ; 
Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps,  his  cloak  blowing  backward  in  the  wind, 
were  as  easy  for  him  to  draw  with  a  stick,  on  that  smooth,  soft  sloping 
river-shore,  as  it  was  for  us  to  write  '^  Evil  communication  (Corrupts 
good  manners,^  in  round  hand  in  our  copy-books  at  school.  Hawksl^, 
who  was  apprentice  to  a  sign-painter,  said,  that  when  his  master  had  to 
paint  a  hew  sign-board  for  the  *'  Black  Horse  "  public-house,  John  drew 
the  outline  of  the  horse  for  him,  and  when  we  asked  him  if  he  did  it, 
instead  of  either  saying  yes  or  no,  he  replied,  *'  I  was  by  when  he 
painted  a  p6rtion  of  it.'*  Though  he  was  not  more  than  twelve  years 
of  agie,  the  sign-painter  offered  to  take  him  apprentice  without  any  pre- 
mium, iind  the  znan  waa  considered  veiy  clever,  and  painted  all  the  signs 
of  the 'Ships,  and  <  ferry-boats,  that  were  hung  out  of  the  publioliouses, 
fo»  mileff,  in  the  little  toWns  and  vilkgea  on  bol^  sides  of  the  river*  If 
you:  wanted  to/know  how*  high  a -whale  could  spouft  out' the  wikter,  you 
^riionld  see- his  sign  of  the  <<JoUy  Whalers^"  andiihe  water  it  blewout  was 
higheir  tlfaiil^he' topmast  dt  the  ship;  and-  he  made'siiiehmoilntaimi  of 
^oves^  that  when  the  ^gn  tfwimgtto  and  £nr  iii  the  wind,  you  could  almost 

i&ttcy  ycta  (eard  faifei  »das'hiar  flfgain.         i   ./       i 

'     Thetv  John  wak  always  invtMiting  new  games^  and  tkrhen  we  went  to 

ba4&e<fal»awky  from  the  town,' where  <  the  shore  sloped' g^admally  from 

'th^high  wiUow  and  se^j^i^-ooTtBived  batiks,  and  lefti «  mai!gin  wider  than 

'^nyhigh'  roMl '  ybu>  etret*  Ittav^led  over,  wemaed-  to  playat  Bobinaon 

'Ckfuiioe 'alxd'ihe  8a¥i^;eB.'>  To'tniake  «»  look  likaveal  a»va^^  while 

batMng,  we  hibbed  ovrrselves'over  fromr^hiead  to  foot)  with  the  froshriver- 

Nfttrp;  •^hvih  Med  enr  our  dkinsr in  a  fewmiiiutes,  and  left  us  all  a  deep 

'  brown  c<ddur,  tad  doubt  very  like  that  of  mMtj  of  the  real  savages*  'Bien 
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the  warp  was  almost  as  good  aa  soap,  and  we  could  waah  ourselveB  as 
clean  as  new  pins  in  about  a  minute.  John  was  Bobinson  Crusoe,  and 
his  dog  was  the  goat,  that  followed  him  eveiywhere.  He  walked  along 
the  shore  with  a  stick  resting  on  each  shoulder  for  the  two  guns,  and  a 
great  dock-leaf  over  his  head  for  an  umbrella.  Ah !  70a  should  have 
seen  the  start  he  gave  when  he  first  discovered  the  print  of  Man  Friday's 
footstep  on  the  shore.  I  don't  believe  Bobinson  Crusoe  himself  could 
have  done  it  better.  Then  we  set  up  a  yell,  and,  all  brown  with  river- 
warp,  sprang  up  out  of  the  tall  sedge  where  we  were  hidden,  carrying 
another  boy  am^mg  us,  who  was  supposed  to  be  Man  Friday's  &ther, 
and  whom  we  were  to  kill  like  the  cannibals.  Then  Crusoe  and  Friday 
fired  at  us  with  warp,  and  the  dog  chased  us,  and  we  had  to  run  into 
the  river  to  escape ;  while  Friday  danced  round  the  boy  we  had  bound 
with  rushes  and  left  on  the  shora  And  so  his  fisUiher  was  freed  finom  the 
savages  that  were  to  have  eaten  him. 

Oh  what  a  diffeirent  scene  did  that  very  shore  present  on  a  future 
day !  Even  now  while  I  write  it  comes  as  vividly  before  me,  though  bo 
many  years  have  elapsed,  as  if  what  I  have  to  narrate  only  happened 
yesterday ;  so  strongly  is  it  impressed  on  that  *^  inward  eye,"  where 
Memory  paints  pictures  of  the  past 

It  was  his  birthday. 

We  had  a  half  holiday  every  Wednesday,  and  were  free  to  go 
wherever  we  pleased,  and  for  days  beforehand  we  had  laid  out  our  plans, 
as  it  was  the  beginning  of  June,  when  days  are  so  long,  ahd  nearly  all 
the  flowers  are  in  bloom.  When  we  returned,  we  were  all  to  have  tea 
with  John,  and  I  know  not  what  beside,  in  honour  of  his  birthday ;  and 
his  kind  mother  had  given  us  until  seven  o'clock,  at  which  time  we  were 
to  return.  We  knew  all  about  the  rich  plum  buns  she  would  make,  and 
which  the  baker's  boy  would  bring  home  on  a  great  flat  tin,  covered 
with  a  green-baise  cloth — a  tin  so  big  that  he  could  not  get  into  an  ordi- 
naiy  doorway  with  it  on  his  head,  and  none  of  our  mothers  made  such 
rich  cakes  as  Mrs.  linwood  ;  we  didn't  think  they  put  so  many  eggs,  nor 
so  much  butter,  sugar,  and  mixed  spice  into  them.  We  cared  not  to  wait 
for  dinner,  if  it  wasn't  ready  on  that  day,  for  we  knew,  when  we  called 
for  him,  we  should  each  receive  a  thick  piece  of  seed  cake,  which  she 
had  made  some  days  before,  as  she  considered  it  ate  all  the  better  for 
being  a  little  old.  To  get  away  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  fields  or 
woods,  on  the  hills,  or  by  the  river  side,  was  all  we  thought  of  on  that 
clear,  bright^*  beautiful  June  day. 

John  was  the  only  one  who  wore  his  best  clothes,  as  be  always  did  on 
his  birth-day;  as  for  us,  we  could  spare  a  few  minutes  to  change  our 
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dresses  when  we  returned  before  going  in  to  tea,  for  we  liked  best  to 
hav6  our  conunon  work-Srday  clothes  on  when  we  went  into  the  conntry 
on  a  half  holiday. 

There  wbs  that  peculiarly  affectionate  look  in  his  mother  s  eyes,  as 
she  stood  at  the  door  to  see  us  off,  which  I  have  before  described,  and 
one  thing  I  had  never  seen  her  do  before  in  the  street,  unless  when  he 
was  quite  a  little  child — she  kissed  him. 

"  You  will  not  go  into  the  river  to-day,  will  you  !"  said  the  mother, 
no  doubt  addressing  us  all. 

"  No !  mother,  we  will  not,"  was  John's  answer.  Excepting  himself 
I  was  the  only  one  who  replied,  and  I  said,  ''  We  must  not,  with  those 
clothes  on,"  meaning  that  his  new  clothes  would  get  soiled  by  placing 
them  on  the  river  bank,  for  we  were  not  at  all  particular  about  where 
we  threw  off  our  apparel. 

Nothing  more  was  uttered  until  we  were  beyond  his  mother's  hearing, 
when  a  boy  we  had  nicknamed  Silver-lips,  on  account  of  his  being  so 
good  a  whistler,  said,  ''  I  shall  go  bathe,  you  may  aQ  do  as  you  like.*' 
There  were  six  of  us  in  aU. 

John  made  no  remark  ;  he  was  easily  persuaded,  and  was  sure  to  go 
or  do  what  the  rest  did,  when  so  many  of  us  were  together.  If  he  had 
but  one  companion,  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way.  When  we  reached 
the  town-end,  we  stopped  to  decide  which  way  we  were  to  go.  One  had 
a  hawk's  nest  he  wanted  to  look  at  in  the  wood — ^he  thought  the  young 
ones  were  quite  fledged  enough  to  be  taken.  Another  knew  of  a  stock- 
dove's nest,  in  the  same  direction.  A  third  had  got  his  fishing-tackle  with 
him.  Silver-lips  wanted  to  bathe,  so  there  was  an  equal  division :  two 
for  the  wood,  and  two  for  the  river-side.  John  would  go  whichever 
way  I  went,  so  we  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  for  a  few  minutes 
undecided  as  to  where  we  should  go. 

Since  that  day  I  have  visited  many  of  the  towns  and  villages  in 
England,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  roads  that  branch  off  every 
way  about  numbers  of  them,  but  in  none  have  I  seen  such  a  variety  of 
walks,  roads,  bridle  and  field-paths,  as  spread  around  that  river-side 
town.  I  have  taken  up  my  pen,  and  mapped  them  out,  and  on  paper 
they  look  as  intersected  almost  as  the  web  of  the  garden  spider.  They 
mn  lengthwise  and  crosswise  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  up  the  hill  sides, 
and  along  the  summits.  Here  they  dipped  down  into  valleys,  there  they 
wound  into  green  lanes,  some  running  up  to  the  river,  others  a  mile  or 
two  off  stretching  for  leagues  beside  it,  and  going  in  and  coming  out, 
and  bending  round  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  the  landscape.  And  at 
eveiy  few  miles  pretty  villages  nestled  among  the  trees,  or  lonely  farm- 
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Ivouse^  showdd  their  thatched  rpofb  across  the  fieldst  while  chui^ch 
towers  and  spires  shot  up, ,  like  pious  lap-dmarks  amid  .the  aceuery. 
Some  of  the  roads  ran  iJirough  woods  and  plantations,  acr^  parks,  and 
through  gri^t.  orchards^  and  fields  %it  in  ^^tunxn  rustled  with  ripe 
com,  and  where  the  heiavy  hro^irn,  ears  fell  and  m^t  i^^ross  the  footpath 
and  impeded  your  steps.  Then  there  w^re  great  water-courses  with  plea- 
sant banks  beside  them,  covei'ed  in  summer  with  the  choices^  wild 
flowers^  that  emptied  ^emselves  into  the  riyer,  and  over  which  a  £»Uen 
tree  or  a  narrow  plank  formed  the  only  bridge. .  Ail  tljiiesf  roads  w^r^ 
as  fan>j1iar  to  us  for  m^Q9  furound  that  inh^Id  town  as  the  way  to  school 
or  churqh,  for  we  w^re  npt^  lads  i^  play  in  the  paved  streets,  ov  sit 
huddl^  aipound  1^  h^ai^,  ^^hLl^  th^r^  was  sp  jnuch  &eah  air,  and  such 
open. space  in  eveiy  direqt^m  .a^pi^t  us.  And  91^  that  hot  sunny  June 
day,  when  the  roses  were  in.  blpom,  and  the  May  stiU  in  blossom,  we 
selected  the  riyep-si^e./or  our  hplid^  ramble. 

"Wje  waudered.^owjy  aloj^  t|he.  river-^^M^ffoUoving  all  its  in^  c^d 
outs,  instead  of  .taking;tbe  narrow  cuts  aprjoss  the  fi^ds,  which  formed 
huge  half-moons  hes^  and  there,  so  many  Endings  wei-e  there  in  this 
portion  of;  *he  xiver.  ^e  watched  tie  fish  risi^  at  the  flies,  and 
guessed  at  thfur.TK^ht  a^  they  threw, themselves  out  of  the  water, 
making  wide  circles  Ixiom  the  centra,  do^im.  which  they  had  plunged,  that 
spread  and  ^xmded  ^^^tii  the  ripple  broke  upon  the  shore.  We  looked 
at  the  deep  holes  beside  the  broken  embi^xkments,  apd  talked  about  the 
hottom-^ah  we  hftd  puUed  out  of  thm^  ami  the  great  depth  we  had 
fished  from  fioair  to  hools^  to  .catoh  tho^  heavy  sluggards  that  were  so 
$)nd  of,  feeding  on  ground  bait.  ^ 

At  length  we  came  to  the  sand-bed — our  favourite  bathing-place,  where 
the  river  sloped  down  so  gently,  that  I,  who  covdd  swim,  had  often 
walked  in  with  the  palms  of  my  hands  flattened  together  above  my 
head  as  high  as  X  could  reach  with  outstretched  arms,  until  even  the 
tips  of  my  upraised  fingers  were  lender  the  water  before  I  made  a  single 
stroke  outward,  ao  gently  and  gradually  did  the  smooth  hard  sand- 
bed  slope. , 

I  remarked  to  n^  companions  that  I  had  never  seen  the  river  so  low 
as  on  that  day,  for  there  yere  not  only  then  neap-tides  coming  in  from 
seaward  so  low  and  weak  as  scarcely  to  turn  the  current  for  more  than, 
a  mile  or  two  below  the  bridge,  leaving  a  slack  where  generally  the 
strong  eddies  rolled  and  boUed,  but  added  to  this  there  had  scarcely  been 
any  rain  fo)*  several  weeks.  As  a  proof  of  the  lowness  of  the  river,  I 
painted  to  the  top  of  a  large  square  ston^,  visible  for  the  first  time  above 
the  water,  on  the  (^posite  side  of  the  river«     I  had  touched  on  it  many 
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times  with  my  feet,  after  swimming  across,  but  never  before  had  seen 
the  surface  dry  and  bare  in  the  sunshine.  A  barge  had  sunk  there  many 
years  before,  broken  up,  and  drifted  away,  and  the  immense  stone  which 
was  intended  for  the  base  of  some  column  had  never  been  raised.  I 
was  quite  eager  tO  swim  actoss  and  have  a  look  at  it,  having  often  heard 
that  it  weighed  several  tons,  and  had  cost  many  pounds,  as  it  was  red 
granite.' 

Three  of  bur  companions  could  not  swim,  one  of  whom  was  John 
lin^ood.  I  had  tried  hard,  but'  never  could  teach  him  ;  had  caught 
frogs  and  got  him  to  notice  the'  way  they  struck  out;  had  laid  myself 
face  downward  aciiDSs  benches  and  tables,  and  shown  him  how  I  struck 
out  with  my  hands  forward  and  my  feet  backward,  at  the  self-same 
moment  of  time,  and  told  him  over  and  over  again,  if  he  could  only  do 
that,  and  just  keep  his  hands  all  the  time  under  water,  flat  with  tJie 
palms  down  and  the  bsCcks  up,  that  he  could  not  sink,  if  he  tried.  But 
Somehow  I  conld  not  get  him  to  attend  to  me,  nor  make  him  Jerk  all 
his  limbs  out  together,  sendihg  his  arms  one  way  and  his  legs  another, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  shake  all  four  off  at  one  stroke,  fbr  that  is  the 
whole  art  of  swimming — at  least,  to  a  beginner.  A  boy  who  has  once 
confidence  to' do  this,  and  to  keep  his  head  and  chest  well  up,  cannob 
sink,  unless  the  cramp  were  to  Seiie  him  and  render  his  limbs  powerless, 
neither  is  there  any  occasion  ib  make  these  strokes  quick,  for  they  may 
be  made  quite  eadly,  as  one  good  stroke  sends  the  kwimmer  forward 
several  feet.  We  used' to  bet  trifling  wagers  about  swimming  across  the 
river  with  the  fewest  strokes,  at  which  Silver-lips  beat  us  all — ^he  swam 
80  light,  that  is,  with  so  much  of  his  chest  out  of  the  water,  while  I 
was  a  heavy  swimmer,  and  if  the  rivei*  >*ras  rough  got  many  a  dash  in 
the  face  with  the  waves,  though  1  could  swim  ferther  than  many  of  my 
schoolfellows.  As  three  of  us  could  swim  we  set  off  abreast  to  try 
which  could  reach  the  huge  stone  first,  that  had  been  imbedded  so  many 
years  near  low- water  mark,  without  ever  having  been  visible  before, 
since  the  rotten  old  barge  foundered  with  it  in  the  hold.  I  had  the  fore- 
thought to  caution  the  companions  we  left  dabbling  in  shallow  water  to 
keep  where  they  were,  as  the  river  was  so  low,  it  might  shelve  off 
suddenly  into  deep  water  in  other  spots,  they  were  not  so  accustomed  to 
as  the  sand-bed,  for  that  I  knew  was  safe. 

We  had  swam  across  the  river,  and  were  all  three  seated  lazily  on  the 
huge  block  of  red  granite,  our  feet  dangling  idly  in  the  water,  and  look- 
ing at  our  schoolfellows  on  the  opposite  shore.  One  we  saw  splashing 
in  the  water,  the  other  two  were  running  as  fast  as  they  could  along  the 
low  sloping  margin  of  the  river,  where  it  was  dry,  from  under  the  em- 
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bankment  of  overhanging  osiers,  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  a  space  of 
many  feet.  At  that  distance  we  could  not  distinguish  one  boy  finom 
another,  nude  b&  they  all  were,  but  I  could  see  theU;  the  one  pursuing  his 
companion  was  fast  gaining  upon  him.  Where  we  were  sitting  we  com- 
manded an  extensive  view  of  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  and  I 
could  see  that  the  foremost  runner,  as  if  finding  his  companion  was 
likely  to  overtake  him,  had  again  taken  to  the  water,  where  a  rough 
fence  went  gradually  sloping  a  long  way  into  the  river,  to  prevent  the 
cattle  from  straying  from  one  field  to  another  at  low  water,  and  low  as 
the  river  was,  the  fence  waa  carried  so  far  out  that  a  portion  of  it  was 
still  nnder  water.  They  had  run  full  two  hundred  yards  from  the  sand- 
bed,  and  were  then  in  a  part  of  the  river  I  knew  little  about,  except- 
ing that,  having  once  sat  on  the  projecting  fence  to  angle,  I  had  noticed 
how  the  eddies  boiled  and  cirded  a  little  way  out,  as  if  stayed  in  their 
course, — a  sure  sign  of  deep  water,  wherever  such  whirlpools  are  seen 
near  the  shore,  of  holes  that  engulph  the  current  and  check  it  in  its 
course, — spots  where  bubbles  keep  circling  round  one  another,  and  bits 
of  straw  or  stick  cannot  get  away,  but  keep  up  a  whirling  motion  caused 
by  the  strong  suction  below,  I  had  then  thought,  were  anyone  to  be 
drowned  here,  he  would  keep  going  round  and  round  under  the  water 
until  he  was  sucked  in  deep  down  into  one  of  those  dark  and  unfistthomed 
holes. 

How  sweetly  the  sunshine  slept  that  calm,  bright  June  aflemoon,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  smooth-fiowing  river,  giving  a  golden  glow 
to  the  willows,  and  burning  our  bare  backs  as  the  scorching  rays  played 
upon  us,  making  the  block  of  granite  too  hot  to  sit  upon  for  long  !  So 
sitting,  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  loud  shrill  shriek,  a  cry  of  great 
agony,  that  sent  the  blood  back  chilly  into  the  heart,  and  when  we 
looked  across  the  river,  after  having  cast  an  afl^hted  gaze  at  each  other, 
we  saw  there  was  but  one  boy  beside  the  fence,  to  which  he  was  clinging 
with  one  hand^  as  if  attempting  to  reach  something  with  his  outstretched 
arm.  I  forget  now  what  we  said — few  can  remember  the  words  spoken 
in  a  moment  of  great  terror.  We  ran  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  until  we  came  opposite  to  where  the  fence  dipped  down  on  the 
opposing  shore,  plunged  in,  and  swam  with  aching  hearts  across.  That 
cry  of  agony  came  nearer  and  nearer  as  we  swam  closer  to  the  eastern 
shore  ;  and,  long  before  any  of  our  feet  touched  ground,  the  cry  of  "Oh, 
poor  John  Linwood  !  *'  reached  our  ears. 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  where.  Calm  and  smooth  as  glass  did  the 
broad  river  appear  everywhere,  excepting  close  beside  and  beyond  the 
water-fence,  and  there  it  swirled  and  boiled  like  a  cauldron,  and  sent  its 
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whirling  edtiies  ^  out,  as  if  somewhcore  below  *<  deep  oaJled  to  de^," 
and  tiiat  weus  the  bobbling  made  above  those  hidden  secretB. 

SilverJipB  ooold  dive  like  a  fish,  and  plunged  inatonoe  head  fcvemost, 
remaining  so  long  tmder  the  water  that  a  new  alarm  was  given.  When 
he  came  up,  it  was  a  long  wa3r  off,  and  when  he  swaon  bade  to  us  he  was 
pale  as  death,  drew  his  breath  heavily,  and,  pointing  to  the  eddies,  said, 
**  I  was  oarried  a  long  way  before  I  eomld  rise  ;•  it's  dangerous  diving 
there."    We  all  sat  down  on  the  river^ore  and  wept. 

I  was  most  to  blame,  having  given  my  word  that  we  would  not  bathe, 
and  his  mother  had  faith  in  me,  and  I  had  hitherto  been  proud  of  the 
trust  placed  in  me — of  always  speaking  the  truth.  Bven  when  I  had 
done  wrong  I  would  not  conceal  my  guilt  under  a  lie,  let  the  punishment 
be  what  it  might.  Some  of  mj  companions  had  ofken  taunted  me,  and 
said  it  was  pride  only  tluct  caused  me  to  t^  the  truth,  and  we  had  £6ughtb 
How  oould '  I  look  in  that  mother's  &ce  again  ?  I  fancied  what  Cain 
must  have  felt  when  iiie  Voice  said,  "  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother  1 " 
She  had  always  trusted  her  dariing  boy  with  me  anywhere  unquestioned, 
and  I  had  led  him  to  deatiL  I  must  return,  but  he  could  not  return 
with  me  any  more  for  ever  ;  the  place  that  had  once  known  him  would 
know  him  no  more.  Which  of  us  dare  tell  his  mother  ?  Who  amongst 
us  dare  set  foot  in  that  house  to  say  "  He  is  dead  %  "  His  clothes,  too  ! 
we  could  not  leave  them  there ;  they  must  be  carried  home,  and  delivered 
to  her.  She  would  need  no  telling ;  they  had  only  to  be  taken  in  and  placed 
on  one  of  the  chairs  on  which  he  had  sat,  or  laid  on  the  floor  where  he 
had  stood.  The  tea-table  would  be  set  oat ;  she  would  keep  coming  to 
the  door,  or  risii^  from  her  seat,  to  look  out  at  the  window.  I  pictured 
her  pale  face  through  the  pane  of  glass.  No,  we  dare  not  do  it ;  not 
one  of  us  had  courage  to  be  that  sad  messei^er.  We  walked  along  in 
silence,  carrying  his  clothes  amongst  us,  each  one  bearing  something. 
The  river  no  longer  looked  in  our  eyes  like  a  golden  pathway ;  we  saw 
only  the  sun  shining  on  a  great  grave,  under  which  our  dear  companion 
was  bulled. 

I  do  not  think  he  had  ever  bestowed  one  serious  thought  on  the 
necessity  of  learning  to  swim.  He  always  laughed  at  it  as  something 
ohOdish,  but  that  might  be  because  others  who  were  much  yoimger  than 
he  was  were  good  swimmers  ;  or  if  he  ever  did  make  an  earnest  attempt, 
his  natural  impatience  at  not  at  once  mastering  what  was  so  simple  and 
easy  to  do  by  lesser  boys  overcame  him,  and  caused  him  to  treat  the 
art  as  something  too  insignificant  to  waste  time  over,  for  so  clever  as  he 
was  at  almost  everything,  I  cannot  but  believe 'that  if  he  had  deter- 
mined to  become  a  swimmer,  he  must  have  succeedad.     I  ha^ve  come  to 
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this  conclusion, — ^that  it  was  impatience,  through  remembering  that,  if 
any  boy  excelled  in  clever  tricks,  John  Linwood  would  not  try  more 
than  once  or  twico  i^  do  them,, and  if  te^  failed,i  Fbich  he  rarely  did, 
would  abandon  the  attetaapt.  iMi^ht  hot'  this'  be  pride  looking  at  it 
with  the  most  charitable  eye,  a  wish  to  leave^  cm  impression  that  he  could 
do  it  if  he  pleased  to  practise  as  we  did  ?  Were  we  not  also  to  blame  in 
yielding  to  his  ways  in  so  many  things,  and,  above  all,  in  admitting  to 
his  face  that  we  believed  he  could  do  them  if  he  liked  ]  There  are  boys 
who,  after  trying  fo^  months,  can  never  learn  to  knuckle  down  and 
shoot  a  marble  with  any  force,  nor  spin  a  pegtop  well,  however  mu^h 
they  may  try, — feats  which  little  urchins  newly-breeched  excel  in. 

If  I  am  right — though  I  loved  him  as  dearly  as  if  he  were  my  oiwn 
brother — this  was  a  weakness  in  his  character,  a  fault,  in  him  who  was 
almost  perfect,  for  1  cannot  call  it  a  vice,  as  there  was  nothing  vicious 
in  his  noble  and  gentle  nature,  fot  he  was  the^nobl'est-minded  boy  of  all 
my  many  acquaintances.  King  Alfred',  the  great  Saixoh  king,  who, 
in  his  lifetime,  was  called  thie  truth-teller,  sajrs  in  his  writings,  "We 
are  all  bom  alike  noble ;  there  is  no  difference  at  our  birth— ^and  by  rice 
only  can  we  unnobU  ourselves." 

My  tale  is  told.  We  went  to  the  school,  and  made  our  mai^r 
acquainted  with  what  had  happened,  and  he  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  send  to  our  good  clergyman,  who  carried  the  sad  message  to  the 
mother  of  our  lost  companion.  Thou^  the  greatest  "weight  of  misery 
fell  upon  her,  yet  for  many  a  long  day  our  young  hearts  lay  crashed 
under  the  same  lieavy  burthen,  and  all  this  wretchedness  was  caused 
not  through  disobedience  only,  but  through  our  beloved  schoolfellow 
and  playmate  neglecting  to  learn  to  swim  ! 
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''  At  first  the  infant  mewling  and  poking  in  the  nurse's  arms." — Shdkispeare. 
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*  CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  the  suxamer  of  1824,  some  seven  or  e^ht  years  aft^r  the  occur- 
rences related  in  the  last  chapter^  the  Qovemor-General  of  India, 
Lord  Amherst,  had  occasion  to  send  one  of  .his  secaretaries  on  a  confi- 
dential mission  to.  the  British  Besident  at  Delhi  Troubles  had  broken 
out  among  the  Mahraltas,  a  ivild  fiasco  race,  who  had  never  wholly 
Buocumbed  to  European  ascendancy ;  and  it  was  feared  that  a  sanguinary 
war  would  be  the  result  Buldeo  Singh,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
the  £edthful  ally  of  England,  had  recently  died,  leaving  a  son  too  young 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government ;  and  the  brother  of  the  late  Bajah, 
Doorjun  Saul,  had  usurped  the  throne.  The  English  authorities  had 
shown  some  symptoms  of  vacillation  in  their  dealings  with  him.  These, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  had  encouraged  him  to  assume  a  more 
defiant  tone  than  he  would  otherwise  have  ventured  on ;  and  it  was 
now  felt  that  there  was  no  course  open  to  them  but  to  despatch  a  large 
military  force  to  Bhurtpore,  and  reduce  him  to  submission.  Francis 
Trevor,  who  had  arrived  some  five  years  previously  in  India,  accompanied 
the  secretary  on  his  mission ;  and  together  they  travelled  with  aU  the 
speed  and  secrecy  which  it  was  possible  to  secure  in  those  days,  arriving 
at  Agra  even  earlier  than  the  GU>vemor'-General  had  anticipated.  Here 
Trevor  and  his  principal  parted  company — the  latter  proceeding  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  before  to  Delhi,  the  former  accompan/ing  a 
squadron  of  the  — ^th  raiment  of  native  cavalry,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  quartered  at  Agra,  and  were  now  ordered  to  march 
without  the  delay  of  an  hour  on  Bhurtpore.  Trejiror  was  greatly  sur- 
prised, more  surprised  than  pleased,  at  recognizing  in  the  subaltern  officers 
commanding  the  detachment,  his  old  schoolfellows,  Joyce  and  Dalison. 
They  had  proceeded  to  Addiaoombe  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  following 
Arthur  Johnstone's  disappearance,  and  in  process  of  time  had  obtained 
their  commissions  in  the  Company's  service.  It  will  readily  be  believed 
that  neither  party  were  very  anxious  to  renew  an  intimacy,  the  ter- 
mination of  which  had. been  attended  by  circumstances  so  unwelcome; 
nor  was  Trevor  the  more  inclined  to  such  a  course  by  the   reports  he 
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received  at  Agra  of  his  former  schoolfellows.  However,  as  they  must 
inevitably  be  fellow  travellers  for  the  next  few  dayB,  and  moreover 
would  have  no  other  persons  with  whom  they  could  exchange  even  the 
most  ordinary  conversation,  they  were  oblig^  to  assume  a  virtue  if  thej 
had  it  not,  and  affect  a  show  of  mutual  cordiality. 

Thus  they  proceeded  for  the  first  three  days :  on  the  last  of  which  the 
reconnoitring  parties,  which  £rom  time  to  time  they  sent  out,  be^^  to 
bring  in  some  doubtful  and  even  alarming  rumours.  They  were  ad- 
vancing into  the  Mahratta  country,  and  symptoms  of  its  dLsturbed 
condition  begeaoL  everywhere  to  show  themselves.  SonetijiieB  thay  oam^ 
on  a  village  wbidi  had  been  sadced,  and  the  bodies  of  the  infaabitanta^ 
kSled  or  wounded,  lay  in  alldireotiofis  by  the  roadside,  f  hmbi  some  of 
the  survivors  they  learned  tiiat  the  leader  of  thefomy  in  which  they  had 
Mien  wias  okie  Ahmed  Sbigh,  Bajah  cf  Jesselpore ;  who  had  warmlgr 
espoused  the  £suction  of  Deorjim  Saul,  and  had  made  a  descent  oa  the 
villageB  which  refilled  to  recognise  his  sapremacy.  It  was  addad,  thatbe 
had  with  him  a  large  cavaiiy  fovoe,  much  superior  in  numbers  to  that 
commanded  by  Joyce  and  Dalison  ;  but  it  was  generally  beUevied  that 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  European  <  troops,  he  had  withdrawn 
beyond  the  Sutlej. 

''  That  is  hicky,"  observed  Joyce  when  the  naa-eommissiened  offioer 
had  finished  his  report.  **  We  have  heard  plenty  of  our  friend  A  hmfid 
during  our  stay  at  Agra,  and  I  have  no  fancy  to  encounter  his  troopers 
with  such  a  handful  of  fellows  as  we  have  got  with  us." 

**  No,'*  said  Dalison,  *<  more  especially  as  we  have  topaas  the  Dhoondah. 
I  am  half  inclined  to  remain  here  until  Warren  oomes  upi  Theee 
Mahrattas  are  as  wily  as  serpents,  and  very  likely  Ahmed  has  omly 
pretended  to  retire,  in  order  to  come  upon  us  umawares  to-morrow.** 

"  Is  the  Dhoondah  pass  very  dangerous  V  asked  Trevor. 

<'  l)angerous^  I  believe  you,"  replied  DiJison.  *^  The  rocks  are  two 
himdred  feet  high  on  each  side  in  some  plaoes,  and  the  opening  scacoely 
thirty  feet  wide.  A  lot  of  old  women  might  settle  the  whole  of  us  if 
they  knew  how  to  go  to  work.  What  were  yoar  instraciions,  Joyoe  3 
Have  you  amy  discretion  as  to  stopping  or  going  on  V* 

''Well,  I  am  afraid  not,"  replied  Joyue^  consulting  the  written 
memorandum  given  him  by  thecommaiMiBat  at  Agra.  ^'  He  says,  '  Preas 
on  with  all  possible  speed,  and  without  the  delay  of  an  hour.'  You 
see,  if  we  knew  that  Ahmed  was  in  poooeeoioil  of  the  pasees,  it  would 
be  a  different  thing.  It  would  be  sheer  madness,  and  oertaan  eaorifioe 
of  all  Hves,  to  go  on  then.  But  you  have  heafrd  that  our  fettows  report 
that  the  en^ny  has  fallen  back,  and  the  pass  is  open." 
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«  You  muBt  push  on  at  all  iridcs,"  said  Trevor,  ^'  I  know  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  if  I  may  yentiure  to  advise,  we  had  better  Juove 
iBstauitlj,  so  aa  to  pass  the  defile  before  nightfall.  If  Ahmed  Singh 
haa  retired,  the  pass  will  of  coarse  be  open  now  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
learns  the  smallness  of  our  force,  is  he  not  pretty  sure  to  return  ] " 

<'  True,"  aaid  Daliaon, "  we  had  better  set  out  at  once.  Sergeant,  give 
orders  to  march  in  half  an  hour ;  meanwhile  send  the  corporal's  guard 
forward  to  reconnoitre  the  pass." 

They  were  aoon  in  the  saddle  again^  and  an  hour  or  two's  steady 
riding  brought  tikem  to  the  entnance  of  the  rairine.  Here  they  were 
met  by  one  o£  the  acddiers  of  the  guard,  who  had  been  sent  forward 
with  tl^  intelligenoe  that  the  advanced  party  had  traversed  the  whole 
€s£  the  defile  without  encDuntemg  the  sliightest  oppositioiu  Satisfied 
with  Uiis  assurance,  Joyce,  by  Dalison's  advice,  ordered  an  immediate 
advance^  aa  rapid  as  the  natare  of  the  ground  would  permit.  Had  he 
scrutinised  the  fi^es  of  sonoe  of  his  veteran  troopers,  he  would  have 
#ead  on  them  an  expression  whioh  might  have  induced  him  to  pause ; 
but  Dalisouy  notwithstanding  his  natural  8agacity»  was  a  haughty  and 
ratiier  indolent  oflSiaeri  who,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  held  the 
natives  in  too  much  contempt  to  inquire  what  they  might  say  or  think. 

His  omission  proved  as  fatal  as  it  has  done  on  subsequent  occasions. 
They  had  reached  the  narrowest  goi^e  of  the  ravine  without  interrup- 
Hon,  when  on  a  sadden  a  shout  was  heard  from  the  precipice  above 
them  ;  and  the  next  moment  a  huge  mass  of  earth,  mingled  with  stone 
and  timber,  fell  directly  in  the  path,  which  it  blocked  up  so  as  to 
present  for  the  moment  an  impassable  obstacle.  At  the  same  instant  a 
soldier  came  galloping  up  to  announce  that  a  strong  body  of  JVIahrattas 
were  attacking  them  in  the  reai*.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  caught 
in  a  trap  ;  and  the  next  minute  the  fact  was  still  more  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  appearance  of  sharpshooters,  half  concealed  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rooks  above,  w^iosefire  emptied  saddle  after  saddle  without  the  least  pos- 
fdbility  of  retaliation.  It  was  impracticable  alike  to  advance  or  retreat ; 
and  the  cry  for  quarter,  which  was  raised  as  soon  as  the  hopelessness  of 
the  situation  became  i^parent,  was  sternly  disregarded.  At  length  the 
fow  who  still  survived  unhurt,  among  whom  Trevor  and  the  two  officers 
were  included,  succeeded  in  surmounting,  by  desperate  efforts,  the  mass 
of  ruin  by  which  the  road  had  been  barricaded,  and  galloped  in  safety 
through  the  remainder  of  the  defile. 

But  they  had  little  reason  to  congri^ulate  themselves  on  their  escape. 
As  they  emerged  foam  the  pass,  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
a  troop  of  irregular  horse — ^the  vanguard,  as  they  learned,  of  Ahmed's 
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$army,  and  would  have  been  inakantly  cut  dpwn,  bat  that  the  epaulettes 
of'  the  offioeiB,  and  still  loare  the  dreas  aad  appeacaiice  of  TrQyor« 
marked  tihein  out  a9  persons  of  distinotioa*  The  qflioer  in  command 
oiHieired  theon  tb  be  instantly  diaaormed.  and  Bermredim  ckme  ,<matod]r, 
imtil'the  BaJHii  himself' should  come  up.  fie  accompaxued  thia  act  of 
lenity^  hoirever,  ^th  a&'  a^autranoe, .  th.at  he  paly,  thereby  delayed  thei^ 
exeouition  lor  a  feTf  houTd,  as  hi8,<$hief  had  «w^]^.to,spar&  nQ  Bfiropean^ 
who  mi^t  fidlixLto  his  pbwer^  and  it  was  aUroat^  whioh  he  had  nfiver 
broken.  With  this  comfortable  ^asucanioe  he '  lefir  th^^m,  ii^  fchaage  of  a 
ferooLous  k)oking  Mahnutita,  ^ho  ke^t  guard  ^over  'tbem  thro^gh  the 
night  with  a  drawn  scimitajf  in  -his  hand^  whieh  he^occnaaiia)^  bran- 
dished over  their  heads  with  a.aignifioant  gesture^  implying  the  extrenxe 
pleamrewith  which  be  woMld,  and  probaUy  should,  eipplpy  it  upon 
thenu  I 

IJhe  ni^t  passed  as  cheerlessly  as  might  bavje  been  expejctf^d.  All 
three  had  giren  up  ahy .  hope  of 'escape  or  IfeliYerance*  .Ahmed  Bingh 
was  well  known  throughout  the  whole  mupounding*  district  for  the 
merciless  seventy  wibh  whi<;h  he  put  to  deat^  every  £ur(^>eani:  and 
particularly  every  ifihglishman,  that  fell  iaito  his  bai^  A  price  had  in 
oonsequ«ice  been  set  upon  his  h^ad,  the  knowliedge  of  which  cixcuaii- 
sftance  added  desperation  to  his  natural  ferodtj.  It  waa  imiK>ssible  to 
expect  assistance  from  the  troops  advanodng  from  Agra.  Opcupi<id  as 
the  defile  now  wgIs  by  a  strong  militazy  power,  it  cavld  not  be  forced  j 
at  least  not  without  repeated  efforts^  which  would  cau^e  protracted 
delay,  and  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  life.  A  few  hqurs  must  inevitaUy 
placd  their  lives  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mahratta  Bajah }  and  that  they 
felt  was  equivalent  to  the  s^tence  of  immediate  deatii. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  were  roused  from  the  stupor,  xather  than 
sleep,  into  which  they  had  fallen,  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  frona 
the  Rajah,  requinng  them  to  be  brought  into  his  presenca  ^  had 
come  up,  th^  learned,  from  the  Sutlej,  and  waa  now  eimamped  at  a  few 
miles'  distance.  It  is  not  easy  at  any  time  to  daunt  £ng1a3h  otioers  ; 
nevertheless,  the  strange  and  savage  appearance  of  their  captoi:?!  and 
ihe  loolcB  of  undisguised  hatred  which  every  eye  expressed  which  rested 
upon  theirs,  was  enough  to  strike  terror  into  the  bravest  bosom.  On 
reaching  the  butskirts  of  the  camp,  they  were  met  by  the  Eajah's  hody^ 
guard,  with  drawn  acimitars,  who  conducted  them  to  his  presence, 

Ahmed  Six^  was  leanuig  against  the  pillar  of  the  tent,  ei^gaged  ia 
council  with  his  cheers,  when  the  prisoners  were  introduced.  •  Even  at 
that  tiying  moment,  Trevor  could  not  help  being  struck  with  his 
appearance,  which  seemed  the  perfect  impersonation  of  an  Eajitem 
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I'Obbei'.  He  was  ervMently  in-  the  pritae  of  yonth,  scofoely  more  it 
seemed  than  twenty'  yet(»  of  Hge,  but  -had  tke  brow  and  glanoe  of  a 
ttlkA  of  forfy:  fiis'tcUl,  nkaHiM'figure  -^^i^asekd-in  the  axMoup  with 
^hich  Indium  artiati)  of'late*  years'  haVe  ttode  uis  so  faitniiiKr^  and  the 
light,  fl^ble  ritig  maS  de^ed'  to':fit'hiin,  as  the  akiti  of  ihe  panther 
doled  the  animal  to  whleh  it  bel6ng&''  i^eroeiitiag  their  entrance)  he 
b!foke  6ff  Hh^  coti>^ei^t£d!n  'bjr  whM  he' had  been*  engroised,  and  gave 
^'6i^er,  in'  hifi  o^m  lai^^tia^/  to  the  goaoxb  W  bcn^' the  ppriaoners 
foi*«^a)rd.  Then  «eat^g  hittiself  on  ti9»  pOe  of  oushioiis  spread  for  him^ 
he  coiBiteni^ated'theili'  wfth  a*«tern  and  haughty  gbnce^  and  inquired  in 
V^  ineligible  Em^lii^, '  which  iiras  th»  leiKder  of  tke  party*  Joyce 
i^lyiilg  that  he  wieut  the  senioi'  officer  present^  the  Bajpth  pnveeeded  to 
l^tio  him  a  Btiiiig  of  qtteetions,  detpanding  «hei  namber  of  soldiers 
under  his  own  command,  and  of  those  now  on  their  march  from  Agra ; 
th4  place  on  which  th^  had  beefu  directedto  more ;  aa^  th0>  purpose 
for 'whidh'th^moVeMli^ut'w^' made.  Observing  Joype  falter  and  hesi- 
tate, he  interrupted  him  with  a  ^eree  gesture' and  eitelamation. 
'  ^*Bfeware !  dog  of  a  Feriftghi,  iAiat  you  pidter  not  with  ma  I  never 
loved  your  ratio ;  ahd  it  needs  but  ^a  motion  of  my  hknd,  and  your  head 
i^fH  1^611  on  the  Ifoo^  of  th^  tent.  H» ! "  he  muttered  in  a  lower  tone 
to  himselfy  '^'where  6an  I  havo'^een  tiiat  fiieet  It  mans  AunUiar  to  me, 
yet  I  h^ve  nevei^  ^countcored  an  officer  of  his  regiment'  bdftre ! .  It 
nmst'be  fiihcy.  Tell  me  onioe  more,'^  he  resumed  in  a  loader  >tone,  *^  the 
prisdse  number  of  m^  Composing  your  regimexvtj  and  of  the  txoop 
undfel- 3r<)tir  ^mnlsiid.^  ' 

'  IfFotwithstanding  the  threat,'  whidh'  was  evidendy  no  idle  oney  Joyce 
still  hesitated.  He  was  aware  t^at  his  lifer  would  be  instantly  forfeited 
if' he  should  refills^  to  antrw^ri^e  questions  put  to  hdmy  or  should  be 
di6tected  in  t^esHghteiM^  mia^teiftement ;  nor'w^Mild  there:  be  any  securiiy^ 
Ifhstt  ettm  should  he  answer  all; 'that  was  asked  of  him. oorrectly^  the 
i^iljr  saVage  would  n6t  order  his  execfvttony  as  soOn  as  he  had  aBoeitaiiked 
wh&t  he  hittd  reqHiired.  But  he  was  aware  also;  thaiti  he  was  in  pofeession 
of  infb^c^itiDn  of'  Which  the"  Bejah  knew '  nethixigv  and  in  exchange  for 
^hich  he  would  wiJliugly  give  him  his  life  and  liberty,  if  he  eould  only 
make  the'  bargain  with  him.  This  would  be  treason  no  doubt,  but  his 
lif(^'^«tna8  at'Sttlke,  arid  Joyce  was  not  the  man^-«s  the  reader  knows,  he 
had  not  b^en  l^e  boy-M>o  sacUfioe  himself  to  a  sense  of  honeiirw  Besides^ 
fie  argued  that  the  Hajah  would  be  sure  to  obtain  the  infiMrmation  from 
Dafisonj  if  not' fr6m  himself;  so  that  the  interests  of  the  Snglish 
goremuient  %t)uld  suffer « -quit^  as  much,  even  if  he  remained  silent. 

* 

Addressing  his  questioner  therefore,  in  Ins  own  language,  with  which 
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Joyce  had  some  slight  acquaintaQoe,  he  begged  the^  Rajah  to  d^er  his 
inquiries  until  he  could  grant  hiin  a  private  interview ;  when  he  had 
secret  intelligence  for  his  ear  of  the  utmost  oonsequenoe,  irhieh  he 
wouM  impart  on  condition  of  bis  life  being  spaared. 

Ahmed  Singh  smiled  with  bitter  scorn,  and  desired  two  of  hugnaflds 
to  [conv^  Joyce  into  an  adjoining  tent,  aavd  there  wait  hist  artival. 
Then  motioning  to  the  others,  he  caused  Treror  to  be  j^laced  before  him, 
and  addressed  to  hint  the  same  questionv  whkh  he  had  pt^evioiuAy  poA 
to  Joyce. 

''  I  am  a  dvilian,''  replied  Trevor  calmly,  ^^  a«d  do  not  know  tiie 
numbers  of  the  forces  und^  the  English  genenl,  nor  tho  oiider  of  tMr 
maren. 

<'  A  civilian,  do  you  say  %  are  you  attadied  to  the  misHioiL  of  the 
envoy  despatched  to  Delhi  1  ** 

**  Yes,'  replied  Tretor. 

^  Then  perhaps  you  are  in  possession  of  the  aam*  in£n«iatioQ  wiuch 
the  dog,  from  whom  I  have  just  parted,  has  ofEered  me  in  eKohaago^Cst' 
his  lif^.  If  so,  I  will  more  willinifly  make  the  bargam  with  yD«  thaa 
with  him.  I  like  your  &ee,  as  well  as  I  can  like  that  of  a  Fecmghi,  bvt 
his  is,  for  some  cause,  odious  to  me.  I  would  vathor  space  you  iAam 
him,  if  I  must  spare  one/^ 

<<  Whatever  information  I  may  possess,"'  replied  fVank,  ia  the  aanie 
tone  as  before,  '^  is  the  secret  of  my  sovoraign  and  my  oountiy.  It 
would  be  the  act  of  a  traitor  to  divulge  it" 

'<  Ha,  you  refuse ! ''  exclaimed  the  Rajah.  <<  Guavds,  ycmx  sirimitaral 
Yet  stay !  he  may  have  some  secret  instmetioiifi  concealed  about  hia 
person.     Tear  open  his  dress,  and  search." 

'  The  guards  obeyed,  and  stripping  off  the  prisoner's  upper  ooat  proceeded 
carefully  to  examine  its  ocmtents,  and  afkerwstrds  the  other  artwlBS  of  kia 
clothing.  IVesently  their  researches  brought  to  light  a  ehain  hung  round 
his  neck,  to  which  a  gold  ornament  of  a  remarkable  ahi^  and  fttfJnnai 
was  attached.  Ab  the  eye  of  Ahmed,  who  w«s  closely  observant  of  all 
that  passed,  lit  on  this  object,  he  uttered  a  sodden  ezoLunation  of 
surprise. 

"  Hold ! "  he  cried,  "  and  hand  hither  the  piece  of  g(M  which  the  pri* 
soner  wears  attached  to  t^t  chain.  By  the  sword  of  the  Prophet,  it  is 
the  same  !  Ho,  Feringhi,  tell  me  your  name,  and  whence  you  obtaiiied 
this  ornament." 

**  It  was  given  me,  or  rather  left  in  my  chai|^e^  by  a  sdhooUsUoiw,  a 
cotmtryman  1  believe  of  your  own,  years  ago,  m  England." 

''  And  your  name  f  '*  said  his  questioner. 
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*'  Is  JEfrancfe  Trevor." 

*^  Eeleaae  him,"  aaid  ihe  JEUjah,  "  and  giye  him  his  robe  aipdn.  We 
marcih  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  fihortpore.  Vmvide  a  horse  for  the 
Feringhi,  and  treat  hioa  with  ail  posaLbla  honour.  He  will  ride  bj 
mj  Bide^  fmd  abate  my  tent  this  ey^niiig.  for  the  othec  two,  they 
remain  your  prisonem  Bee  ihef  esoape  not,  or  your  lives  wiU  answer 
for  theirs.  Kow  leave  us,  let  all  be  in  resdineSB  foridepartoxe.  Trevor," 
he  addedi  tumiaig-  to  tbe  TSngtishman,  who,  divided  between  astonish- 
ment at  the  strange  scene,  and  thankfulness  at  his  unhoped  for  escape, 
knew  not  bow  to  express  the  feelii^pa  which  w«re  struggling  for  utter- 
ance,  "look  not  so  amsjied.  I  am  the^  sehoolfellow  who  hung  round 
your  neck  the  piece  of  gold  which  has  saved  your  life.  You  cannot 
have  forgotten  Aithur  Johnstooae  %  " 

During  the  march  to  Bhurtpore  there  was  ample  leisure  far  Trevor 
to  hear  the  still  stranger  sequel  of  the  strange. stoary,  which  ihe  reader 
has  already  perused  in  the  eaiiier  chapters  of  this  narrative.  Arthur 
Johnstone  was,  it  aippeared,  the  only  son  of  Jessel  Singh,  a  Mahratta 
chief  who  had  waged  ineessant  warfare  with  the  British  government  for 
more  than  twenty  years ;  •  and  who,  though  disastrously  defeated  by  Lord 
Lake,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  little  better  than  that  of  a  robber,  had 
contrived  to  maintain  his  independenca  Notwithstanding  ti]»t,  like  all 
MuBsubnen  of  high'  rank,  he  had  several  wives,  there  was  no  male  heir 
to  his  thnme,  until  it  dianoed  that  in  one  of  his  numerous  inroads  on 
the  Company's  territory,  an  English  lady  and  her  daughter,  named 
J<^mBtone,  &ii  into  his  hands.  He  became  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
latter,  and  partly  by  threats,  partly  by  persuasion,  prevailed  on  her  to 
become  his  wife.  She  bore  him  the  only  son  that  was  ever  bom  to  his 
house,  and  was  thenoelbrth  regarded  hy  Jessel  Singh  with  even  greater 
honour  and  affection  than  before^  Notwithstanding  this,  the  lady,  who 
was  fidde  and  self-willed,  began  to  grow  weary,  after  a  time,  of  the 
barbaaic  splendour  and  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune  between  which 
her  life  alternated.  Seising  the  opportunity  of  the  Bi^ah's  lengthened 
absence  on  a  maraudii^  expedition,  she  fled  to  the  sea  coast  and  em- 
barked for  Ei^gland,  taking  with  her  her  son  and  a  large  amount  of 
property  in  gold  and  jewels.  The  Rajah,  on  his  return  to  Jesselpore, 
was  bitterly  incensed  at  his  wife's  treachery.  For  herself  he  swore  that 
not  only  would  he  never  again  permit  her  to  enter  his  presence,  but  he 
would  revcQge  her  perfidy  on  all  her  countrymen  who  might  Hall  into 
his  hands.  But  has  son  he  resolved  to  recover,  if  it  should  be  possible 
for  him  to  do  so.  He  accordingly  de^atched  a  European. servant  of  his 
wife,  who  had  remained  faitiiful  to  his  sesrvice,  with  instructiona  to 
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fbUow  akid  disoorer  the  retreat  of  tbe  fugitives  in  Englimdi  and  having 
ascertained  this,  at  once  to  eonunnnicate  it  to  him* 

The  servant  reaehed  England  about  two  montha  after  Arthur  had 
been  consigned  to  Dr.  Brookebank's  school ;  and  l^  dint  of  unremitting 
inquiries  and  a  profuse  expenditure  of  money,  sucoeeded  ia.djscoveriug 
the  {dace  of  his  young  master's  residence.  He  was  on.  the  point  of  (Con- 
veying th^  intelligence  of  hia  success,  as  he.hiui  beeu  instructed. to  do^ 
wheQ  a  stnange  chance  threw  the  boy  himself  into  his. power.  , 

^*-  Yott  rem«nber,"  aedd  the  iRajah  at  this,  point  of  the  narrativey  as  he 
rode  by  Trevor'e  side  throu^  a  defile,  not  unlike  the  one  which  had.  so 
nearly  proved  &tal  to  hixn  on  the  .previous  day — ^'you  rememberit  I 
doubt  not,  that  when  I  would  not  consent  to  offer  jsacc^ei  even  in 
sport,  to  the  aocurped  idol^  w,hom  every  true  follower  of  ,tbe  prpphet 
accounts  to  be  one  aaid  the  same  with  JZataaai  hdmself-Hbh^y  naxrowly 
escaped  the  rebrxbution  which  I  had  prepared  for  them,  and  iwi  like 
frightened  sheep  from  the  chamber,  leaving  you  and  W^  alone  in  it.  I 
resolved  at  once  that  I  wotdd  stay  no  longer  .to  he  the  obi^.,of  ^eir 
feeble  malignity ;  but  I  would  not  go  without  bidding  you  i&rewell,  who 
alone  had  been:  my  steadibat  friend.  But  you,  howevei:,  were  top  w^ak 
and  £unt  to  understaaid  me,  and  I  could  not  delay.  I  conld  but  h^jog 
the  small  g(^d  omaauent,  which  I  had  brought  with  me  imm  Jesselpore, 
round  your  neck,  and  then  make  my  escape  as  quickly  sa  I  could,  taking 
with  me  the  poor  reptile,  who  would  suxiely  have  been  the  subject  of 
their  cruelty,  had  I  left  it  behind.  I  lowered  myaelf  frcoa  the  window, 
and  was  hurrying  down  to  the  river  side,  to  replace  the  snake  in  the 
spot  whence  I  had  taken  it,  when,  to  our  mutual  astonishment^  I 
enoountered  the  iWinghi  servant  whom  my  father  had  sent  in 
search  of  ma  A  hasty  explanation  *  followed,  Wq  lefb  Eogland  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  returned  to  India;  visiting  my  mother  on, the 
way^  in  an  obsciire  qiot  to  wMoh  she  had  retired  for  fear.of  disooveiy, 
but  which  she  had  previously  diseloseid  to  ma  Threatened  by  my  com- 
panion with  exposure  and  punishment,  she  readily  agreed  to  give  me  iup 
to  my  &ther^  and  cheok  all  inquiries  respecting  met" 

Aivived  in  Jesselpore!^  my  &ther  received  me  with  open  axms^and 
under  his  teaefaing  I  grew  up  a  waoior  and  a  chief  Like  him,  I  have 
avenged  the  wrongs  which  my  raoo  has  sustained  from  the  Peiinghies 
with  my  sword.  Blame  me  not.  You  cannot  feel  aa  I  do — as  the 
descendant  of  a  race  of  conquerors  feels,  towards  the  only  nation  who 
have  crushed  and  trampled  them.  Now  tell  me,  on  the  honour  of  a 
Feringhi  gentleman,  are  your  companions  the  men  I  suspect  1 " 

"  They  are  your  old  schoolfeDows,"  said  Trevor,  faltering.     "  Think 
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bow  yoimg  they  wei^  irhen  they  injured  and  distressed  you.  You  will 
not  revenge  on  the  man  the  fiiults  of  the  boy  1 " 

Ahmed  made  no  ati&wer.  The  towers  of  Bhnrtpore  were  now  in  sight, 
and  he  rode  forward  to  give  the  necessary  tnstmctions  to  his  officers 
before  enteiing  its  gat^. 

On  the  following  day  Francis  Trevor,  loaded  with  zidi  presents^  and 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  bearing  a  Hag  of  trace,  was  despatched  to 
Delhi,  where  he  was  received  by  his  friends^  who  had  been  informed  of 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Joyce's  troop,  with  little  less  surprise  than 
would  havB  been  felt  if  •  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  While  taking  his 
leave  of  the  Kajah,  he  again  aadeavoured  to  obtain  some  promise  of 
mercy  for  his  companions ;  but  his  entreatiea  produced  no  effeet  beyond 
a  srtem  frown  and  ominous  silence.  A  like  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Re^dent  at  Delhi^  who  sent  an  officer  with  an  offer  to  exchange  some 
prisoners  of  rank  who  had  fallem  into  his  hands  for  Dalison  and  Joyce  ; 
Wt  to  this  overtui^  alcN!>  no  answer  was  returned. 

A  f&^  months  afterwui*ds  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore  was  assatdted  and 
baptured,  with  terrtble' slaughter,  by  the  British  troops,  under  Lord 
Gombertnere ;  and  Ahmed  Singh^  togethet  with  nearly  the  whde  of  the 
'f6i-ce  imriiedial^ly  under  his  command,  periahed  in  the  explosioa  of  a 
inine.  Ailer  the  M\  of  the  fortress^  Trevor,  who  had  accompanied  the 
-arniiy  for  that  special  plirpose,  made  a  most  oareM  exominatioa  of  the 
dungeons  it  contained,  and  also  instituted  every  possible  inquiry,  publicly 
proclaiming  his  readiness  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  any  one  who  would  give 
him  authentic  infbHnation  as  to  the  fate  of  his  former  schoolflrilovs. 
But  his  effi)rts  proved  wholly  fruitless  for  many  years.  At  lasty  when  he 
was  past  middle  age,  and  had  risen  to  a  hi^  rank  in  the  Gom.pany^s 
service,  an  old  man  in  the  attire  of  a  traveUing  derveesh  presented  him- 
self one  day  at  his  private  house,  and,  drawing  from  under  ins  doak  the 
long-forgotteu  proclamation,  asked  the  Bahib  if  he  was  willing  to  make 
good  the  ofibr  it  contained.  Sir  Franeis  Trenror  consented,  on  condition 
of  receiving  sufficient  proof  of  the  aocuiuoy  of  his  statemen^ts  ;  and  the 
Mahratta  then  produced  a  watch  and  a  letter-case,  engraved  with  the 
names  of  the  ill-Med  officers.  Sir  Franeis,  whom  I  met  a  few  years 
aflierwards  on  his  return  to  England,  tokk  me  that  the  derveesh  had 
detailed  to  him  with  the  most  immovable  calnmeas  the  particidars  of 
their  death,  but,  he  added,  they  were  of  a  nature  too  shocking  to  allow 
df  his  communicating  them  to  others. 
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THE  8X7KPEISING,  UNHBAKD-OF,  AND  KBVEK-TO-BE-SUBPASSKD 

ADVENTURES  OF 

YOUNG    MUNCHAUSEN; 

RELAXED  A5D  lUX^nfLATED  BY 

C.       H.      BENNETT, 

IN  TWELVE  "STORIES." 


STOBY  THE  TWELFTH — OF   HOXOtJBS. 

BATTLES,  escapes,  sports,  travel,  love,  accidents,  inventionay  then 
lionours. 
There  are  myBteries  in  all  lives,  and  in  mine  many^-HSO  do  not  look  to 
me  for  much  explanation  of  the  ways  and  means  l>y  which  my  titles  and 
dignities  were  gained ;  of  course  in  the  preceding  narratives  you  may 
see,  as  it  were  generally,  how  these  honours  might  fiiirly  be  granted, 
but  it  18  not  for  me  to  point  too  distinctly  at  the  impostors  whom  I 
allow  to  use  my  dignities,  rather  than  claim  them  for  myself 
It  is  not  for  Munchaus^i  to  give  in  fiiU  such  names  as — 

P-lm-rst-n, 

ITAHEB  VOT  TO  BE  P  «»  11 

MEKTIONED.  iVS8-U, 

.  B-thsch-ld, 

F-r-day, 

M-llais, 

M-yne  (C-mm-ss-n-r), 

J-&rft-n  !>-▼•«, 

Lou-s  N-p-l-*ii, 

Ch  rles  D-<;k«ns, 

T^nnys-n, 

JBr-wn-ng. 
Indeed  I  only  allude  to  a  few  such  people  in  case  you  havd  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  why  I  can  hold  so.  many  dignities  as  I  ^<k 

When  the  Wimbledon  rifle  meetmg  was  &:st  set  on  foot,  I  Ix^eve  I 
may  say  that  without  my  aid,  it  could  nev^  have  been  carried  out. 
Indeed  it  must  strike  you  at  once  that  the  genius  of  Mtmchausen  was 
demanded  then  if  ever  it  had  been  before. 
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Now,  in  all  proceedings  of  that  body  one  name  is  always  prominent — 

ELCHO. 

It  iij  always  Elcho.     "  Elcho  here.     Elcho  thei*e.    Elcho  everywhere  ! " 

Who  is  Elcho  ? 

WHO  IS  ELCHO?  ^x       i  -r  .,    .     -»^  1 

Need  I  say  it  is  Munchausen  ? 
I  remember  well  that  in  the  Italian  war  under  Craribaldi,  I  picked  off 
so  many  thousand  %i  the  enemy  with  my  Whitworth  rifle  that  the  great 
general  himself  named  me 

OAJtIBALDl'S   ENGLISHMAN. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  ? 

Do  you  imagine  that  any  mere  Jew  could  control  the  condition  of 
European  finance,  oh,  no.     Yet  perhaps  it  was  as  well  for  me  to  shroud 
my  known  political  activity  under  the  assumed  name  of  K>thsch-ld. 
This  was  only  a  diplomatic  motive,  but  when  poor  Far-day  came  to 

me  with  tears  in  his  gentle  eyes,  and  implored  me  to 

assist  him  to  a  scientific  position,  I  at  once,  from  sheer 

good  feeling,  made  him  a  present  of  all  my  wonderful  discoveries  in 

electricity,  light,  and  heat.     This  I  shall  never  regret  as  long  as  I  live. 

Far-day  is  a  worthy  man,  and  does  know  a  little  about  chemistiy. 

Poor  Eastl-ke !  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  shoved  him  into  the  chair  of 
President  of  the  Hoyal  Academy,  he  has  been  so  bullied  and  badgered 
by  the  younger  artists,  who,  seeing  his  general  incapacity,  have  envied 
him  his  position,  that  were  I  he  I  would  not  hold  it  any  longer. 

By  tlie  way,  I  have  not  finished  those  lions  yet  for  Trafalgar  Square ; 

but  I  am  so  dunned  for  them  by  Sir  Edwin  Lands-r, 
™^^^^^^  »Q^^^  that  I  tliink  I  will  just  knock  them  off  in  the  course 

of  next  week.     We  shall  see. 
Though  really  I  have  not  much  time  to  spare  for  the  arts.     The  other 
morning  I  was  sitting  afler  breakfiist  comparing   the   errors   of  the 
Times  with  the  bad  grammar  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  when  who  should 
pop  in  but  Gl-dstone. 

"  Munchausen,"  said  he,  "  I  have  got  into  a  muddle  with  my  figures 
— How  many  are  two  and  two  ?  " 
"  Five,"  I  answered. 

"  True,"  he  replied ;  "  I  thought  I  was  wrong."  He  cast  down  before 
me  his  keys,  his  purse,  his  ledger,  day-book,  and  petty  cash,  and  at  once 

emigrated  to  New  Zealand  (they  may  put  up  with  him 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  4.1, ^«o\ 
ESCHEQUER.  ^^^^h 

I  was  now  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Came  a  tap  at  the  door, — 

"  Come  in,"  I  cried  ;  and  two  decrepit  individuals  shambled  in. 
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They  held  before  them  each  a  red  box — one  labelled  "  Prime  Minister,*' 
the  other  "  Foreign  Office." 

*'  Bear  our  burden,"  they  cried,  and  throwing  at  my  feet  the  two 

boxes,  fled. 

'^LTf^^     I  .^  Prune   Mi^'i^t^-  «^d   Minister  for  Foreign 

Affairs. 
" This,"  thought  I,  "will  give  me  something  to  do.* 
Another  tap  at  the  door.  Enter  Mr.  Comm-ssion-rM-yne  inagreat  huny. 

"  What  shall  I  do  1  the  Keform  Club  has  sworn  to 
^^^^^;^2;*«  ^^    have  my  life.     Oh,  Munchy,  be  my  friend ! " 

"  Anything  to  oblige,"  I  said,  and  at  once  became 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

This  might  be  enough  for  one. boy,  perhaps  you  may  think,  but  when 
a  shaip-nosed  man,  with  a  squint,  came  in  and  said  in  a  whisper — 

"  Laird  has  built  me  another  *  Alabama  * ;    but  I 
"THE  alabLia/'  ^^®  ^^*  command  it,  for  I  have  got  the  shivers." 

I   replied,  "  Semm-s,  I  will,  on  the  one  condition 
that  I  never  see  your  ugly  fitce  any  more." 

He  jumped  out  of  the  flrst-floor  window,  and  haa  not  been  seen  since. 
It  was  fortimate  for  him  that  he  did  not  go  down  the  staircase,  or  he 
would  have  met  a  thin  awkward  man,  of  the  Welsh  name  of  Davis,  who 
shouted  out — 

"  Munchausen !  Munchausen  !  be  President  of  the  Confederate 
States ! " 

Scarcely  had  he  done  speaking,  when  a  thinner,  awkwarder  man,  of 
the  name  of  Lincoln,  rushed  in  after  him,  bawling — 

"  Munchausen  1  Munchausen  !  be  Pi*esident  of  the  Federal  States  !" 

"  With  pleasure  ! "  I  cried- 

And  there  was,  indeed,  an  end  to  the  American  difficulty. 

But  lust  as  I  was  reckoning  how  I  could  best  spore 

SOLUTION  OP  THE  •'  xi       x.-        ^  • 

AMKwcAN  DiFFi-    time  for  my  transatlantic  anairs — 

cuLTY.  Came  into  my  breakfast-room  a  large  body  of  highly 

respec^ble  men,  with  large  stomachs,  red  faces,  and  white  waistcoats^ 
who,  speaking  all  at  once,  cried — 
"  Munchausen  for  Mayor ! " 

Coidd  I  refuse  1  Oh,  no  !  and  they  retired  down  the  staircase,  singing 
melodiously — 

"Turn*  again,  Munchausen,  thrice  Loixl  Mayor  of 

LORD  MATOB.  j^.^^  „ 

JLiOndon. 
This  was  a  proud  moment  for  me,  although  "  affiurs  "  seemed  growing 
upon  me  too  rapidly. 
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"  What  next  ? "  I  thougkt ;  and  a  portly  creature,  in  gorgeous  gold 
lace  and  cocked  hat,  tapped  me  on  the  right  shoulder. 

"Be  a  beadle]" 

"  Alas ! "  I  cried,    "  I  have  been  paiish,  square, 
bank,  and  arcade  beadle  for  ever  so  long." 

However,  business  is  business,  so  I  put  on  my  second-best  cocked  hat, 
and  went  out  for  a  walk  down  to  the  Foreign  office.  In  Fall  Mall,  whom 
should  I  run  against  but  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

"  Captain  and  Commodore  you  have  been,"  he  said,  in  his  hearty 
manner,  "  be  an  Admiral,  there's  a  good  fellow  !  " 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  I  suppose  I  must    Munchausen 
was  never  afraid  of  work."     So  ofi  I  started. 


« 


Stop  ! "  cried  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  just  turning  out  of  Fontet's 
with  a  stick  of  Cavendish,  "  Colonel,  General,  Field- Marshal  Munchau- 

sen,  stop  for  a  moment.    I  am  tired  of  a  military  life  ; 

COMMAHDER-IN.CHIEP_        .  .\  ,  .   ^,  .  ,  .  i^r         t 

I  Wish  to  go  home  quietly  and  smoke  a  pipe.     May  I 
call  you  Commander-in-Chief] " 

"  Of  course  you  may,  Cam  1 "  I  said,  shaking  hands  with  him  by  way 
of  binding  the  bargain ;  "  but  pray  what  do  these  bishops  want  ] " 
He  looked  round.     "  Kot  all  bishops,"  he  said :  nor  were  they. 
Dean  Alford,  Dean  Stanley,  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Archbishop 
himself. 

"  We  have  resigned.     May  we  depend  on  you  1 " 
^^S^ISmop.^^      "  You  may,"  I  replied,  in  a  whisper,  and  off  I  ran, 

for  time  was  now  precious. 
"My  lord  !    my  lord  !  "  cried  a  fat  man  after  me.     I  looked  round 

without  stopping  \  it  was  the  great  C 1  W ^n., 

"  Too  late  !  too  late !  "  I  shouted,  and  ran  on,  transacted  business  at 
the  Foreign  office,  and  then  on  again  through  Westminster  Hall,  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  just  passing  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  out  pops 
the  head  of  Chief  Justice  Coekbum. 
"  Munchausen  1 "  he  cries,  "  be  chief]  " 

"  Can't ! "  I  said,  "  no  time  left.  Tve  just  seen  my  way  to  the  Lord 
Chancellorship." 

"  Bother  !  "  he  cries,  and  in  pops  his  head  again. 

LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Yes,  not  only  Lord  Chancellor   of  England,  but 
Chancellor  of  the  two  universities. 

I  sa^  down  on  the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  Feers'  corridor,  to  count 
on  my  fingers  the  honours  that  had  that  morning  fallen  on  me.  A  satur- 
nine, dark-complexioned  man  of  French  appearance,  although  evidently 
disguised,  took  his  place  mysteriously  by  my  side. 
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He  put  his  large  forefinger  to  his  bulbous  nose. 

"  Mexico  1 "  he  asked. 

I  shook  my  head  by  way  of  reply. 

"  France  1 "  he  asked  this  time. 

I  nodded. 

"Thanks!"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  tired  of  it." 
"  Italy  ]     he  mquired,  the  third  tmie. 

I  nodded  again. 

"  Thanks !"  he  said :  "I  am  tired  of  puffy  old  Victor 

KINO  OF  ITALY.        _  ,  „  '  r       J 

Emmanuel. 
So  there  seemed  really  to  be  no  end  to  the  dignities,  titles,  honours, 
and  responsibilities  to  which  I  might  lay  claim. 

I  cannot  tell  how  many  folio  volumes  it  took  to  write  them  out  in 
full,  but  here  I  give  a  short  extract  from  some  of  the  most  important : — 

MUNCHAUSEN,  BARON, 
Knt.,   Babt.,   Eabl,  Count,   Prince,  Right  Hon.,  Emperor,  Tsar, 
Kino,  Elder,  Bishop,  Archbp.,  Dean,  Canon,  Col.,   Major,  Gen., 

F.- Marshal,     Comm.- in -Chief,     Capt.,     Commodore, 

ABSTRACT  OP  TITLES.    .  .  »  *      ' 

Admiral,  Beadle,  Lord  Mayor,  Commander  '^  Ala- 
bama," P.  Conf.  St.,  P.  Fed.  St,  Ch.  Commr.  of  Metro.  Police,  Prime 
Min.,  Sec.  Foreign  Affidrs,  Ch.  of  Excheq.,  Ch.  Camb.  U.,  Ch.  Oxon  U., 
RA,  AR,  P.RA,  F.RS.,  F.AS.,  P.Z.S.,  Gov.  New  Z.,  Garib. 
Eng.,  Elcho,  Marsh,  of  Fr.,  PIlB.,  P.  Ass.  Soc.  Sa,  P.B.A.,  Sp.  Corr., 
Edit.  Times,  et  Quart  Rev.,  et  Comhill  M.,  et  All  Y.  R.,  et  Kell/a 
Lond.  P.  O.  Direct,  et  Sat.  Rev.,  et  Daily  Tel.,  et  Punch,  Stipend.  Magis., 
P.  Meteorol.  Ass. 

What  can  I  say  after  all  this  ]  But  little,  I  suppose ;  for  if  you,  reader, 
have  had  stomach  enough  for  these  twelve  Munchausen  ^'  stories," 
nothing  that  I  can  add  will  be  calcidated  to  at  all  astonish  your  weak 
mind.  At  all  events,  nothing  that  is  true,  and  my  character  for  veracitj 
stands  too  high  to  allow  me  to  indulge  in  mere  fiction. 

Yet,  now  it  is  all  at  an  end,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
I  really  think  I  must  be  a  somewhat  remarkable  boy. 

I  have  escaped  from  everything  worth  getting  away  from. 

Dared  every  danirer  of  the  deep. 

WHAT  I  HAVB  DONE.         _  ,  ,    .  T         ,      ^  ,  , 

Fought  m  every  battle  I  could  run  mto. 
Enjoyed  every  sport  that  is  yet  invented. 
Travelled  in  eveiy  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Won  more  wagers  than  I  dare  count 

Courted  more  ladies  than  even  Brigham  Young  is  allowed  to  marry. 
Patented  more  inventions  than  Birmingham  can  produce. 
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Fought  more  duela  than  all  the  colonels  of  the  French  army. 

Built  more  balloons  than  Coxwell  ever  dreamt  of. 

And  enjoyed  more  honours,  dignities,  places,  and  preferments,  than  all 
the  royal  families  of  all  Europe  can  lay  claim  to. 

Am  I  satisfied  ? 
"Well,  no  !   T  am  not ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

I  have  settled  the  weather,  put  down  thieving,  stopped  the  garotters, 
finished  Kelly's  Directory,  edited  my  Quarterlys,  my  magazines,  and 
my  newspapers,  written  my  correspondent's  letter,  finished  at  Wimbledon, 
governed  New  Zealand,  wound  up  all  the  scientific  societies,  taught 
English  artists  how  to  paint,  reformed  the  Universities,  settled  Europe, 
repealed  all  the  taxes,  done  away  with  the  police,  given  peace  to 
America,  blown  up  the  second  "  Alabama,''  served  my  Lord  Mayoralty, 
resigned  my  beadleships,  re-organized  the  British  fleet,  disciplined  the 
army,  put  down  convocation,  given  a  free  parliament  to  France,  com- 
pleted the  liberation  of  Italy,  civilized  Bussia,  fought  Prussia,  had  my 
dinner,  and  now  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

I  am  getting  quite  "  used  up  "  for  want  of  a  new  excitement, — even 
crossing-sweeping  in  a  genteel  locality  is  palling  upon  me ;  I  cannot 

emigrate,  for  every  country  is  equally  familiar  to  me  • 

^'^  "^^^         I  am  not  old  enough  to  marry;   I  am  too  learned 

to  wish  to  go  back  to  school.      I  must  take  example  by  the  great 

Bolingbroke,  and  seek  a  refuge  in  fancy  gardening;   that,  or  a  new 

dictionary  of  the  English  language  may  amuse  me  for  a  while. 

So  here,  waiting  for  further  employment,  I  will  at  last  leave  you,  just 
asking  permission  to  teU  you  a  little  story  which  has  some  reference  to 
my  good  qualities,  and  which  may  therefore  leave  you  with  as  good  an 
impression  of  my  heart  as  you  must  by  this  time  have  of  my  head. 

I  was  walking  slowly  down  Piccadilly  the  other  day,  when  as  I  came 
within  sight  of  the  Green  Park,  I  saw  a  long,  long  row  of  poor  beggar- 
men,  a  row  so  long,  that  it  seemed  to  reach  fiu*  away 

****^Aw".^'     into  Knightsbridge.     These  poor  fellows,  each  holding 

out  a  battered  hat  to  the  passer-by,  craved  charity, — 
each  after  his  own  manner  : — ^ 

"  Please  remember  the  poor  blind  Prime  Minister." 

"  Spare  a  copper  for  poor  Louis  Napoleon." 

"  Poor  poet,  your  honour." 

"  Please  remember  the  painter." 

"  Key-ind  Mends,  I  have  lost  both  my  kingdoms,  and  have  a  wife 
and  ten  small  children." 

"  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  field-marshal." 
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And  so  on,  and  so  on, — almost  without  end. 

I  stopped,  wondering  what  this  strange  assembly  could  possibly 
mean. 

*^  My  good  man,"  I  said  to  the  first,  ^'  I  think  I  have  seen  your  face 
somewhere  before  *? " 

"  Yes,  master,"  he  repUed  in  a  broken  voice,  "  indeed  you  have, — in 
the  House  of  Commons,  too,  worse  luck, — ^my  name  is  P-hnerst-n." 

"  Dear  me,"  I  said,  "  whatever  has  brought  you  so  low  % " 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  when  you  took  my  office  from  me,  nothing 
would  do  but  I  must  take  to  drinking ;  and  see  what  it  has  made 
of  me." 

"  Ah,  indeed ! "  said  I,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  it ;  and  you,  my 
fine  fellow,  who  are  you  1 " 

"  I,  monsieur ;  I  am  poor  Louis  Napoleon." 

'^  And  how  did  you  ever  get  into  this  pickle  ? "  I  asked,  somewhat 
severely. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  angry  with  me,  good  gentleman  ;  I  have  not  forgotten, 
you.  I  gave  you  France ;  then,  being  without  occupation,  took  to 
gambling,  and  lost  my  all.  I  have  tried  the  old  game  of  billiard- 
marking  and  skittle-sharping,  but  it  won't  do,  sir, — and  now  I  am 
reduced  to  beg." 

These  were  sad  stories,  but  I  found  much  worse  behind,  and  after 
spending  several  we^s  in  alleviating  their  endless  wants,  and  inquiring 
into  the  truth  of  their  stories,  I  took  a  large  cheerful-lookiBg  briok 
building  in  the  Claphaon  Road,  and  calling  it 

The  Hospital  for  Incurables, 

sent  this  long  string  of  beggar-men  thera  Of  course  I  have  endowed 
the  hospital  with   a  million  pounds,   and  now  it  is  a  cheerful  thing 

to  ponder,  that  these  poor  worn-out  creatures  have  all 
^ouRABiS.*      *  comfortable  home,  wholesome  meals,  and  pea-green 

uniforms ;  that  I  can  'allow  them  a  little  tobacco  and 
an  occasional  glass  of  beer  j  that  they  have  pudding  twice  a  week,  and  a 
cup  of  tea  on  Sundays ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  they  quan«l  with 
each  other  day  and  night,  they  are  tolerably  happy. 
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A  TRIP  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS  AND  VINEYARDS 

OF  THE  DOURO. 

WITH  SKETCHES  OF  LEOENDARY  LOBE,  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S 

NOTE  BOOK. 

BY    W.    H,     G.     KINGSTON, 

IN  TWO    0HAFFEB8. 


CHAPTER    II. 

AFTER  Bpending  a  week  at  Eegoa,  I  was  not  sony  to  leave  it,  in  order 
to  pay  a  visit  with  my  friend  to  the  proprietor  of  several  vineyards, 
who  resided  about  two  leagues  off,  to  the  north  of  the  Douro.  For  about 
half  the  distance  we  continually  ascended  by  a  broad  })aved  road,  with 
vineyards  and  orange  groves  on  eitheiP  side  of  us ;  but,  as  usual,  it  soon 
came  to  a  termination,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  riding  among  the 
huge  holes  and  firagments  of  stone  which  presented  themselves  before  us. 
The  house  was  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley,  with  a  fine  view  of  the 
lofty  and  snow--capped  mountain  of  the  Marao  rising  before  it.  How- 
ever, to  reach  the  flight  of  stone  steps  which  led  to  the  inhabited  story, 
we  were  compelled  to  pass  through  a  yard,  filled  with  mud  and  litter,  in 
which  a  numerous  fEunily  of  pigs  revelled  in  luxury.  At  the  top  of  the 
fyight  of  steps,  our  host.  Doctor  Antonio  Mendez  d* Almeida,  and  half 
a  dozen  other  names,  LL.D.,  came  forth  to  hug  us  in  his  arms.  He 
seemed  overjoyed  at  the  honoiur  we  were  doing  him ;  first  he  hugged  my 
friend,  then  he  hugged  me,  and  then  he  hugged  my  friend  again,  pat- 
ting him  on  the  back  in  his  ecstacy.  This  ceremony  being  over — I  am 
not  sure,  by-the-by,  that  he  did  not  •bestow  a  kiss  on  my  friend's  cheek  ; 
I  avoided  it  by  keeping  my  head  so  far  back  that  he  could  not  reach  it 
— he  introduced  a  little  boy,  his  nephew,  who  pulled  off  his  little  hat 
and  made  several  polite  bows  and  flourishes.  He  next  presented  to  us 
an  old  friar,  who  seemed  very  much  inclined  to  hug  us  also,  but  fortu- 
nately we  escaped  the  friendly  greeting,  and  our  host  led  the  way  into 
the  interior  of  his  domicile.  It  was  an  extensive  house  on  one  floor,  the 
ground  floor  being  occupied,  according  to  the  invariable  fashion,  as  a 
store  for  the  wine  tunnels.     After  passing  through  several  rooms,  the 
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ceilings  of  which  were  festooned  with  magnificent  bunches  of  grapes, 
hung  up  to  keep,  we  entered  the  sola  or  sitting-room,  where  a  table  was 
soon  spread  with  a  repast,  sui-passing  in  profusion  the  one  which  greeted 
us  on  our  arrival  at  E.egoa.  The  board  literally  groaned  with  viands, 
and  to  this  was  added  some  huge  sweet  pasties,  in  the  shape  of  a  sheep 
or  a  horse,  I  am  not  certain  which,  and  a  £sh,  which  was  doubtless  true 
to  nature,  for  it  possessed  fins  and  a  tail.  These  delicacies,  stuffed  with 
a  composition  of  eggs,  sugar,  and  pumpkin,  were  manufactured,  I  was 
given  to  understand,  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  sisters  of  our  host,  who, 
having  been  thus  notably  occupied,  did  not  appear.  A  large  party  had 
assembled,  who  used  very  little  ceremony  in  dipping  their  knives  and 
forks  into  the  dishes,  allowing  none  to  go  untasted.  The  ex-friar,  a  very 
short,  very  fat,  and  very  dirty  old  gentleman,  took  a  sudden  fancy  to 
me  j  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  affection,  helped  me  continually  to  the  titbits 
with  the  two  implements  he  had  used  to  ladle  his  food  into  his  own 
mouth.  It  was  not  pleasant,  but  I  felt  like  a  martyr,  and  ate  on  till  I 
could  eat  no  more.  The  rest  of  the  company  thought  I  was  ill, 
or  rather,  I  believe,  in  their  hearts,  despised  me  for  my  want  of 
capacity.  Our  host  appeared  alarmed  :  ''  You  have  absolutely  eaten 
nothing  !  "  he  observed ;  "  you»  will  assuredly  die  from  inanition — 
you  are  over-fatigued — ^you  had  better  go  to  bed,  and  then  you  will  be 
able  to  eat  a  proper  quantity  at  supper."  I  protested  in  vain  that  I  had 
already  stowed  away  twice  the  allowance  of  provender  I  usually  took ; 
that  I  generally  fed  upon  bread  and  water,  and  that  my  anxiety  to  do 
justice  to  his  hospitable  wishes  had  alone  induced  me  so  far  to  exceed 
my  usual  bounds.  When  the  meat  was  removed,  our  host  drank  to  my 
friend's  health  and  to  my  health,  and  to  the  health  of  everybody  at 
table,  as  well  as  to  their  absent  relations  and  friends ;  and  in  like 
manner  we  and  each  individual  present  drank  to  our  host's  health,  and 
to  that  of  all  his  guests.  Conversation  then  became  general,  and  to  me 
highly  amusing.  The  old  friar  was  my  delight ;  his  knowledge  was  very 
general,  but  at  the  same  time  most  charmingly  confused.  Creography 
was  his  forte,  he  informed  me,  but  he  confessed  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  ascertain  whether  England  was  in  London,  or  Ixmdon  in  England; 
that  he  had  met  some  people  who  came  from  London,  and  some  from 
England.  It  was  a  puzzle  he  had  never  been  able  to  solve.  He  knew, 
however,  that  the  Nile  was  a  great  deal  bigger  than  the  Douro,  for  that 
animals  as  lai^e  as  elephants,  who  made  no  scruple  in  swallowing  a 
whole  ship's  company,  as  did  othera  who  habitually  supped  off  young 
babies,  lived  in  it )  that  he  had  also  read  an  account  of  Peru,  which 
was  the  capital   of  China,  in  Africa,   and  that   the  Portuguese  once 
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governed  the  countiy.  Nobody  present  appeared  able  to  correct  him, 
and  of  course  neither  my  friend  nor  I  cotdd  venture  to  do  so.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  a  great  Miguelite,  and  hinted  that  before  long  his 
Maiesty  would  be  restoi^  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  their  holy 
religion  be  again  triumphant, — ^meaning  that  the  monastic  institutions 
would  be  again  re-established.  He  then  took  occaaion  to  abuse  Oporto 
for  having  so  obstinately  opposed  his  king,  insinuating  that  its  inhabitants 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  perdition,  and  that  if  an  earthquake  should  occur, 
and  swallow  up  the  whole  city,  he  should  not  be  surprised. 

This  brought  a  retort  from  one  of  the  guests,  a  Constitutionalist,  who, 
however,  seemed  much  amused  at  all  the  old  man  said,  giving  him  very 
little  credit  for  his  sincerity. 

"  It  is  you  and  your  brother  monks  who  have  brought  Portugal  into 
her  present  state,"  exclaimed  the  Liberal ;  "  and  if  Oporto  were  as  full  of 
friars  CU3  it  was  before  the  revolution,  we  might  have  more  reason  to  tremble 
for  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  You  and  your  impositions  were  suffered 
to  exist  so  long  as  a  punishment  for  our  sins,  till  God  and  man  became 
sick  of  you,  and  cast  you  forth.  Now,  Senhor  Padre,  tell  me  how  is  it 
that  you  can  reconcile  it  to  your  conscience  to  go  forth  into  the  village 
with  a  little  ugly  image  in  your  hand,  which  you  know  is  made  of  wood 
or  wax,  and  to  tell  the  poor  ignorant  people  that  it  is  a  saint,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  kiss  and  worship  it,  and  to  give  you  their  alms  % " 

"  You  are  a  veiy  wicked  man,  Senhor  Capitan,"  replied  the  Padre, 
laughing,  though  evidently  annoyed  ;  "  but  notwithstanding  that,  even  if 
you  were  the  Diabolo  himself,  I  would  answer  you.  In  the  first  place, 
all  the  other  padres  have  aarUinfhos  [little  saints],  and  go  about  and  col- 
lect alms.  Now  my  santinho  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than  theirs,  so  I 
have  as  great  a  right  as  they  have  to  collect  my  perquisites.  Then,  if  the 
people  are  ignorant,  I  cannot  help  it  ;  tliey  give  with  a  good  intention, 
and  believe  that  the  saint  will  intercede  for  them,  which  is  all  that  can 
be  expected.  The  money  they  give  goes  into  my  pocket  certainly,  but 
-they  pay  me  to  say  their  prayers  for  them,  and  I  honestly  fulfil  the 
obligation.  For  every  cinco  reis  they  give,  I  say  a  Fadre  Nosso  and 
Santa  Maria,  which  is,  you  must  allow,  doing  the  work  at  the  very 
lowest  rate.  My  predecessors  have  done  the  same,  for  aught  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  since  the  world  began ;  and,  graqaa  a  Deus,  I  am  not  a 
revolutionist." 

Highly  satisfied  with  his  own  defence,  the  Padre  leaned  back  in  lus 
chair,  and  crossed  his  hands  upon  his  stomach,  blowing  forth  fi-om  his 
cheeks  while  he  recovered  fk^rn  the  unusual  exertion.  I  have  given  his 
words  verbatim,  as  I  wrote  them  down  that  very  evening. 
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Salvador,  but  we  must  obey  orders/  said  one.  *  Have  you  any  money 
about  you?'  asked  the  other.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  robber 
turned  pale.  '  A  few  crusadoes/  he  answered ;  ^  take  them,  and  let  me 
escape  ;  you  shall  have  fifty  if  I  get  free.'  The  troopers  searched  his 
pockets,  and  appropriated  all  his  valuables.  'Kow,  Salvador,  say  a 
Padre  Noeso,  for  we  must  obey  orders.'  The  robber  endeavoured  to 
utter  a  prayer,  but  ere  he  had  concluded  it,  two  bullets  had  entered  his 
brain.  The  soldiers  imfastened  his  legs,  and  the  corpse  fell  to  the 
ground.  There  they  left  it,  and  galloped  on  to  join  their  companions. 
*  It  is  done,  your  excellency  !  *  said  one  of  them.  *  Very  well ! '  answered 
the  judge,  and  the  soldiers  rode  back  to  Villa  KeaL  The  treacherous 
lavrador  lost  his  reward,  and  the  wise  judge  saved  his  crusadoes,  for  the 
robber  was  never  put  into  prison.  The  day  afterwards  was  found  in 
the  high  road,  where  he  had  Mien,  the  corpse  of  the  dreaded  Salvador." 

I  could  scarcely  have  believed  the  stoiy,  had  I  not  received  it  from  an 
undoubted  source. 

After  dinner  everybody  retired  to  take  his  siesta,  a  pleasant  custom 
in  excessively  hot  weather,  but  very  enervating  when  indulged  in  all 
the  year  round.  My  friend  and  I  preferred  taking  a  ride  to  some 
neighbouring  vineyards,  for  which  same  act  of  folly  I  believe  we  were 
heartily  pitied  by  the  rest. 

Soon  after  we  got  back  all  the  party  assembled  in  the  Sola,  rubbing 
their  eyes  and  yawning,  fully  prepared  for  undergoing  the  &tigued  of 
supper.  I  thought  at  dinner  that  they  had  amply  provisioned  themselves 
for  a  week,  but  this  repast  fully  convinced  me  to  what  immense  capacity 
the  human  frume  may  be  brought  by  perseverance.  At  an  early  hour 
the  guests  separated  to  sleep  again,  and  I  was  conducted  to  a  dormitoiy 
which  I  soon  discovered  must  belong  to  the  ex-friar.  Poor  old  man  ! 
He  had  been  ousted  for  my  sake,  but  the  host  having  retired,  there  was 
no  one  to  whom  I  could  apologise ;  so  I  sat  myself  down,  not  being 
inclined  to  sleep,  to  examine  his  library.  It  consisted  of  about  a  dozen 
volumes  on  theology,  such  as  a  monk  might  be  supposed  to  possess. 
Among  them  was  one  on  the  Confession,  over  which  I  glanced  with  a 
curious  eye — ^the  result  being  a  disgust  I  can  scarcely  explain.  I  can 
only  say  that  it  fully  corroborated  all  the  statements  made  by  MicheUt, 
and  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  human  depravity  in  the  compiler 
which  I  did  not  before  believe  to  exist.  I  then  turned  to  a  volume  of 
Monkish  Legends ;  tales,  such  as  the  most  ignorant  savage  with  un- 
warped  judgment  would  have  refused  to  credit,  told  as  grave  and 
religious  truths.  *'  Behold  the  result  of  such  instruction  in  the  state  of 
Portugal,"  I  thought.     "  Her  children  asked  for  bread  and  ye  gave  them 
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a  stone/*  I  hope  that  I  was  not  wrong  in  looking  into  the  old  man's 
books — they  did  not  make  me  more  inclined  towards  Rome. 

The  next  morning  at  break&ijst  the  two  maiden  sisters  of  our  host 
appeared,  and  we  had  the  opportauitj  of  complimenting  them  on 
the  artistic  productions  of  their  fingers,  in  the  shape  of  sheep  and 
fish,  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  their  sweetmeats.  They  were  con- 
sidei*ably  older  than  their  brother,  and,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  they  wore 
Wellington  boots,  and  one  had  rather  a  ferocious  moustache  on  the 
upper  lip.  They  were  kind  and  cuniable  and  very  courteous,  though  I 
siispect  their  intellectual  attainments  were  rather  limited.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise,  with  ignorant  priests,  pastors  as  blind  as  themselves  ? 

The  good  old  ladies  I  have  been  speaking  of  with  the  beards  and  the 
"Wellington  boots,  were  otherwise  dressed  much  in  the  same  style  as  the 
rest  of  their  sex  of  the  same  age,  in  coloured  calicoes  with  white  *kerchiefe 
pinned  over  their  shoulders.  Their  locks,  tinged  with  grey,  were  un- 
covered, and  a  handkerchief  was  the  only  shelter  they  assumed  when  they 
went  abroad ;  their  heads  most  certainly  never  having  been  guilty  of 
wearing  that  modem  monstrosity,  a  bonnet.  I  was  shown  into  their 
boudoir.  The  odour  was  impleasant,  a  combination  of  apples,  cheeses,  and 
snuff,  for  the  windows  had  not  been  opened  during  the  winter.  On 
either  side  were  two  cane-bottomed  sofas,  with  six  chairs  arranged  in  front 
of  them,  and  a  thin  strip  of  carpet  f©r  the  feet.  At  one  end  was  a  large 
wardrobe  of  antique  manufacture,  and  at  the  other  an  altar  decked  with 
artificial  flowers ;  and  in  a  glass  case  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  crowns  on  their  heads  and  glittering  robes,  while  little  wax  angels, 
with  wings,  were  suspended  by  wires  above  them. 

We  took  our  leave  as  soon  as  we  decently  could.  With  many  a  bow 
we  backed  out  of  the  room,  but  we  were  compelled  to  go  the  rounds  of 
huggings  and  tappings  before  we  were  allowed  to  mount  our  beasts  on 
our  return  to  Regoa.  I  almost  laughed  outright  as  we  were  bandied 
about  from  one  to  the  other.  "  Yet  another  ahraco,  my  dear  friend," 
exclaimed  the  fat  friar,  when  I  thought  that  I  had  got  off  clear ;  and 
before  I  could  leap  down  the  steps,  which  I  felt  a  strong  inclination 
to  do,  he  seized  me  in  his  arms,  which  were  very  short  while  his  body 
was  very  fat,  and  nearly  squeezed  every  particle  of  breath  out  of  me  ; 
then,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  if  every  one  of  the  remaining  seven 
imwashed  generation,  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  holy  man,  did 
not  seize  us,  and  go  through  the  whole  ceremony  over  again  !       This 

time  I  was  too  quick  for  the  Padre,  but  poor  A got  a  kiss  into  the 

bargain.  With  showers  of  blessings  which  would  have  carried  us  safe  to 
Timbuctoo,  we  jogged  oft'  on  our  way  to  Regoa 
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AN  ALPHABETICAL  ACROSTIC  RHYMING  ON 

ONE  SYLLABLE. 


A  wati  an  Author  who  lives  would  portray  ; 

B  was  the  Ball  of  most  dazzling  display ; 

C    was  the  Cannon  'midst  murderous  fray ; 

D  was  the  Drunkai-d  in  doubtless  decay  ; 

E    a  doomed  Exile  from  friends  far  away  ; 

F   was  a  Flower  that  would  bloom  but  a  day  ; 

G  was  a  Giant  who  could  vast  armies  slay  ; 

H  a  strong  Horse — a  most  beautiful  grey ; 

I    was  an  Idol  to  which  heathen  did  pray  ; 

J    was  the  Jester  so  sprightly  and  gay  ; 

K  was  a  Knave  who  would  cheat  and  betray ; 

L   the  fair  Lassie — the  Queen  o'  the  May  ; 

M  was  the  Monarch  who  held  potent  sway  ; 

N  was  the  Nymph  in  most  gorgeous  array ; 

O   a  scom'd  Outlaw  who'd  rules  disobey  ; 

P    was  a  Pilgrim  "  through  earth's  weary  way  ;  '* 

Q  was  Quadrille  which  at  cards  we  play  ; 

Br  was  the  Rhymester — ^myself,  I  sliould  say  ; 

S    was  a  Song  that  was  term'd  Boundelay  ; 

T    was  the  tree  that  was  classed  as  a  Bay : 

XJ  the  Umbrella  to  screen  the  Sun's  ray  ; 

V  was  a  Vale  in  which  lovers  woidd  stray ; 
W  the  Waves  which  dash  wild  'mid  the  spray  ; 
X  was  brave  Xerxes  who'd  battles  assay ; 

Y  the  Affirmative — express'd  as  Yea ; 
Z   was  a  Zebra  an  ass  that  would  bray. 

Horace  Leslie. 
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THE  subject  of  our  sketch  has  not  only  bequeathed  to  us  works  of  as 
great  an  immortaHty  as  most  of  those  written  by  the  many  wits  who 
flourished  in  the  last  century,  but  has  allowed  such  an  air  of  refinement  to 
pervade  them,  and  has  written  in  such  an  elevated  and  moral  style  when 
compared  with  the  works  of  his  compeers,  that  we  need  make  no  apology 
for  singling  him  out  as  the  subject  of  a  short  essay. 

Kor  is  it  solely  of  the  fruits  of  his  great  mind  that  we  have  sbmething 
to  say.  It  is,  however,  rather  of  his  works  than  of  liis  private  life  that  we 
wish  to  speak ;  for  as  Goldsmith  more  than  most  authors  possessed  the 
magic  gift  of  identifying  himself  with  his  writings,  we  may  almost  read  his 
character  in  every  page,  and  note  as  we  read  the  nobleness  of  mind, 
untainted  by  the  world,  which  shines  out  in  every  sentence.  The  first 
work  in  this  very  gorgeous  edition  of  Croldsmith,  and  that  upon  which  the 
fame  of  the  simple-minded,  generous  poet  chiefly  rests,  is  the  '^  Yicar  of 
Wakefield."  The  circumstances  under  which  this  celebrated  novel  was 
first  brought  to  light  are  so  truly  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  show 
so  well  the  disinterested  friendship  entertained  for  him  by  that  rough 
diamond,  Dr.  Johnson,  that  we  must  repeat  the  account  in  the  Doctor's 
own  words. 

"  I  received  one  morning,"  says  Johnson,  "  a  message  from  poor 
Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to  him  directly.  I  accord- 
ingly went  as  soi  n  as  I  was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had 
arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion  :  I  per- 
ceived that  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  a  bottle  of 
Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  desired 
he  woidd  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which  he 
might  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the 
pi'ess,  which  he  produced  to  me.     I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ; 

♦  Dalziers  lUustrated  Goldsmith.    With  one  hundred  pictm-es.    B7  G.  J.  Pinwell. 
Ward  &  Lock,  London. 
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told  the  landlady  I  should  soon  return;  and,  having  gone  to  a  bookseller, 
sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he 
discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for 
having  used  him  so  ill." 

The  bookseller  who  purchased  tliis  work  was  Francis  Newbery,  and 
yet,  so  little  did  he  appreciate  its  merits,  that  he  allowed  it  to  remain 
untouched  for  nearly  two  years.  Nor  would  it  have  been  published  then 
had  not  Mr.  Newbery  been  aroused  by  the  great  success  of  a  poem  called 
"  The  Traveller,"  which  Goldsmith  published  soon  after  his  fiucas  with 
his  landlady.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  publisher 
of  "  The  Traveller  "  was  John  Newbery,  the  uncle  of  Frank,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  "Vicar"  was  purposely  detained  until  the  full 
harvest  of  **  The  Traveller  "  was  reaped.  ' 

At  length,  however,  on  the  27th  May,  1766,  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field'' appeared.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  a  second  edition  was 
called  for ;  in  three  months  more,  a  third  ;  and  so  it  went  on.  Rogers, 
the  poet,  declared  that,  of  all  the  books  which  he  had  seen  rise  and  fall, 
the  charm  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  had  alone  continued  as  at  first ; 
and,  could  he  revisit  the  world  after  an  interval  of  many  more  generations, 
he  should  as  surely  look  to  find  it  undiminished.  Nor  has  its  popularity 
been  confined  to  Britain.  This  beautiful  pastoral,  one  of  the  most 
charming  pictures  of  British  scenes  and  manners,  has  been  translated 
into  almost  every  language.  Goethe,  the  genius  of  Grermany,  declared 
in  his  eighty-first  year  that  he  derived  as  much  pleasure  from  it  as  he 
did  at  the  age  of  twenty, — ^that  it  had  in  a  manner  formed  a  part  of  his 
education,  influencing  his  taste  and  feelings  throughout  life.  The  chief 
cause  of  its  great  success  is  undoubtedly  the  truth  to  nature  it  displays, 
and  nature  of  the  most  amiable  kind,  such  as  Groldsmith  sa^  it.  Could 
Sterne,  or  Fielding,  or  Smollett  have  produced  such  a  character  as  Dr. 
Primrose,  the  simple,  good-natured,  large-hearted  clergyman,  who,  when 
surrounded  by  troubles,  endeavours  to  reform  his  fellow  prisoners  in  the 
gaol,  and  rather  than  swerve  from  the  self-imposed  task,  suffers  one  to  spit 
at  him,  another  to  pick  his  pocket  of  his  spectacles,  a  third  to  displace  his 
books,  and  to  substitute  an  obscene  book  for  Grod's  Word,  conscious  of 
the  just  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  the  respect  which  a  good 
man's  works  are  sure  to  inspire  ?  And  when  we  recollect  that  the  original 
of  Dr.  Primrose  was  Goldsmith's  own  father,  does  not  the  poet  rise  even 
higher  in  our  estimation  for  being  the  son  of  such  a  man,  and  for  possess- 
ing so  much  filial  love  as  is  shown  by  the  care  and  grace  with  which  he 
has  drawn  the  character  1  Independently,  however,  of  the  many  charms 
which  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  possesses  as  a  picture  of  English  man- 
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ners,  it  contaiiis  a  plot  which  for  skill  in  the  extiication  of  the  characters 
from  their  misfortunes  has  i-arely  been  equalled,  and  certainly  never  sur- 
passed. The  reader  recollects  towards  the  end  of  the  book  that  poor 
Dr.  Primrose  is  so  utterly  overcome  by  his  troubles  that  he  scarcely  cares 
to  live.  And  yet  suddenly  the  Deua  ex  macJdnd  appeal's  upon  the  scene, 
and  lo!  by  the  most  intricate  and  graceful  manoeuvres,  all  is  changed. 
The  villain  is  ruined,  and  the  good  man  and  his  family  restored  to  liberty 
and  happiness. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Goldsmith's  woi^s  are  to  some  extent  a 
picture  of  his  life.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  must  quote  a  passage  from 
the  "  Yicar  "  which  exactly  describes  Groldsmith's  case.  When,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  reckless  generosity,  he  had  spent  all  his  money  ia  buying 
tulips  for  his  uncle  Contarine,  he  was  compelled  to  set  off  on  a  tour  on 
the  Continent  with  but  one  spare  shirt,  a  flute,  and  a  siugle  guinea. 
The  "  Philosophic  Vagabond  "  speaks  thus : — 

'^  I  had  some  knowledge  of  music,  with  a  tolerable  voice;  I  now 
turned  what  was  once  my  amusement  into  a  present  means  of  subsis- 
tence. I  passed  among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among 
such  of  the  French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very  merry,  for  I  ever 
found  them  sprightly  in  proportion  to  their  wants.  Whenever  I 
approached  a  peasant's  house  towards  nightfall,  I  played  one  of  my 
merriest  tunes,  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence 
for  the  next  day ;  but,  in  truth,  I  must  own,  whenever  I  attempted  to 
entertain  persons  of  a  higher  rank,  they  alwa3rs  thought  my  performance 
odious,  and  never  made  me  any  return  for  my  endeavours  to  please 
them." 

In  the  present  edition  of  this  immortal  work,  we  must  bestow  great 
praise  upon  Mr.  G.  J.  Pinwell  for  the  very  uble  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  his  task.  The  figure  of  Dr.  Primrose  is  admirable.  We  see 
in  him  the  truly  good  man,  one  who  in  his  heart  is  always  ready  to  say, 
"  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  Lord,  be  done."  We  see  a  man  cheerful 
even  under  adversity,  and  one  who  bows  his  head  with  resignation,  and 
murmurs  not  even  when  trouble  falls  thick  and  fest  upon  him.  The 
figiu-e  of  Mrs.  Primrose,  the  most  unpleasant  and  the  least  successful 
character  in  the  book,  is  not  so  satis&x^ry.  On  the  first  page  she  is 
drawn  too  young  to  represent  the  mother  of  the  flock  around  her;  and  on 
the  1 1 3th  is  rendered  in  such  a  different  manner,  that  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  ideal  of  the  artist  in  no  way  resembles  that  of  the  author. 
The  other  figures  are  very  good  indeed.  Mr.  Pinwell  seems  to  us  to  draw 
in  the  style  of  Millais,  as  in  the  illustration  of  Olivia  and  Sophia  leaving 
the  prison,  on  page  103;  but  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  draws  with  so  much 
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rough  freedom,  that  we  cannot  but  feel  satisfied  at  the  way  in  which  he 
has  performed  his  share  of  this  enterprise.  He  also  acquires  force  by  occa- 
sionally sacnficiug  artistic  effect  to  nature  :  witness  the  ungracefril  but 
particularly  natural  attitude  of  the  boy's  legs  iu  the  illustration  on  page 
137.  We  now  pass  on  to  notice  the  poem  of  "  The  Traveller,"  con- 
oeiv'ed  by  Goldsmith  many  years  before,  daring  his  travels  in  Switaer- 
land,  and  published  chiefiy  through  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  John- 
son, who  throughout  his  life  acted  towards  Goldsmith  with  the  most 
disinterested  friendship,  and  who  himself  contributed  some  couplets 
towards  the  end  of  the  poem.  Althou^  the  poem,  when  published  in 
quarto  by  Newbery,  in  December,  1764,  ran  through  several  editions  in 
one  year,  yet  the  author  received  only  twenty  guineas  for  it.  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  Dr.  Johnson  proDOunced  it  to  be  the  finest 
poem  that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Pope.  As  it  was  the  first 
work  to  which  Goldsmith  put  his  name,  one  can  easily  imagine  what  aa 
important  man  he  suddenly  became  at  the  Hterary  club,  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  which  were  Reynolds,  afterwards  Sir  Joshua,  Burke,  Johnson, 
Langton,  and  Topham  Beauderc.  The  members  were  lost  in  astonish- 
ment that  a  newspaper  essayist  and  a  booksellet^s  drudge  could  hxve 
written  such  a  poem.  They  could  scarcely  beHieve  that  such  magic 
numbers  had  flown  from  a  man  to  whom  in  general,  says  Johnson,  '^  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  could  give  a  hearing/'  At  a  meeting  held  sooql 
after  the  poem  was  published,  one  of  the  members,  named  Ohamier, 
asked  Goldsmith  what  he  meant  by  the  last  word  in  the  first  line  of  the 

'"Bemote,  unfiriended,  melancholy,  sltnv?' 

Do  you  mean  tft.r<lin<wft  of  locomotion  V 

"  Yes,''  replied  Goldsmith,  inconsiderately,  being  probably  flurried  at 
the  moment.  ^*  No,  sir,"  interposed  his  protecting  friend  Johnson,  ^'  you 
did  not  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ;  you  mean  that  sluggishness  of  mind 
which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude." — '^  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Goldsmith, 
''  that  was  what  I  meantw"  Chamier  immediately  believed  that  Jolmson 
liimflf>lf  ]utd  written  the  line,  and  a  nmiour  became  prevalent  that  he  was 
the  author  of  many  of  the  finest  passages.  This  was  ultimately  set  at  rest 
by  Johnson  himself,  who  marked  with  a  pencil  all  the  verses  he  had 
contributed,  nine  in  number,  inserted  towards  the  conclusion,  and  by 
no  means  the  best  in  the  poem. 

How  well  the  artist  has  represented  the  hero  walking  on  the  banks  of 
the  LB2y  Seheld,  and  how  fiiithfully  I  ''  The  Pasteboard  Triumph,"  and 
*'  The  Cavakade,"  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  folly  satisfied  that  he 
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will  be  incline  to  agree  with  ub  in  the  opiniou  we  have  expressed  upon 
these  illustratioQS. 

The  next  poem,  dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  and  entitled 
*'  The  Desoied  YiQage/'  appeared  on  the  20th  May,  1770.  The  sale  of 
it  was  immense.  '  Five  editions  were  sold  in  three  months,  and  it  is 
satis^torj  to  know  that  the  author  received  one  hundred  guineas  for 
the  copyright.  As  another  proof  of  Goldsmith's  nobleness  of  mind  we 
must  mention,  that  when  a  Mend  told  him  that  he  had  received  a  great 
sum  for  a  small  poem,  "  In  truth,"  said  Groldsmith,  "  I  think  so  too ; 
it  is  much  more  than  the  honest  man  can  afford,  or  the  piece  is  worth. 
I  have  not  been  easy  since  I  received  it."  In  fiact,  he  actually 
returned  the  note  to  the  bookseller,  and  left  it  to  him  to  graduate  the 
payment  according  to  the  success  of  the  work.  The  bookseller,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  soon  repaid  him  in  ftdl,  with  many  acknowledgments 
of  bis  disinterestedness. 

This  poem  was  composed  chiefly  in  the  summer  in  the  course  of  soli- 
tary strolls  about  the  green  lanes  and  beautifully  rural  scenes  of  Edge- 
ware,  where  he  usually  took  lodgings. 

This  poem,  more  than  any  of  Goldsmith's  works,  deals  with  pictures 
of  his  early  friends,  and  the  home  of  his  youth.  Take  for  example  the 
foUowing  beautiful  lines,  in  which  are  embodied  Goldsmith's  view  of  his 
brother^  who  died  while  he  was  writing  this  very  poem  : — 

*'  Afc  ohnreh  with  meek  and  nnaffeoted  graoe^ 
His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place : 
Tratii  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  oame  to  Booff,  remain*d  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  aronnd  the  pioas  map, 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rostiQ  ran ; 
Even  children  foUow'd  with  endearing  wile. 
And  plnck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man^s  smile : 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  express'd. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distresa'd; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  gfriefe  were  given, 
Bat  all  his  serions  thoughts  had  rest  in.  heaven." 

Just  as  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  opened  the  eyes  of  Scotland  to 
the  many  charms  of  the  Trosachs  and  Loch  £Latrine,  so  did  Goldsmiih'it 
poem  at  once  cause  £)aptain  Hogan,  the  possessor  of  the  so-called  maasi- 
sion  and  village  of  Auburn,  to  renovate  the  fortimes  of  Lissoy.  In  the 
middle  of  th6  village  stood — 

"  The  hawthorn  bnsh,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age,  and  whispering  lovers  made." 

This  was  bidlt  up  with  masonry  to  distinguish  and  preserve  it,  but 
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as  usual  with  relics,  it  suffered  much  from  the  depredations  of  travellers, 
who  generally  stopped  to  procure  a  twig  ;  and  since  then  it  has  long  been 
cut  up,  root  and  branch,  in  order  to  furnish  relics  to  literary  pilgrims. 
Near  this  spot  Captain  Hogan  also  restored  the  Tillage  alehouse — 

"  Where  once  the  sign-post  canght  the  passing  eye. 

"  Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound^ 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round  : 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place. 

*'  The  whitewaaVd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 
The  vamish'd  dock  that  click'd  behind  the  door ; 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 
The  pictures,  placed  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose." 

Captain  Hogan,  we  have  heard,  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
"  the  twelve  good  rules,"  but  at  length  purchased  them  at  some  London 
bookstall  to  adorn  the  whitewashed  parlour  of  "  The  Three  Jolly 
Pigeons." 

Soon  after  the  "  Deserted  Village"  was  published,  Croldsmitli  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  friend  and  countryman.  Lord  Clare,  who  stood,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  only  son,  in  need  of  the  sympa- 
thies of  a  kind-hearted  Mend.  As  a  slight  return  for  his  sympathies, 
Lord  Clare  sent  Qoldsmith  a  haunch  of  venison,  which  he  acknowledged 
in  a  poetical  epistle,  handed  down  to  us  under  the  title  of  "  A  Haunch 
of  Venison."  In  this  poem  he  speaks  in  an  amusing  strain  of  the  em- 
barrassment that  such  a  luxury  is  likely  to  cause  a  poor  poet : — 

"  But,  hang  it, — to  poets,  who  seldom  can  eat. 
Your  very  good  mutton's  a  very  good  treat; 
Such  dainties  to  them,  their  health  it  might  hurt ; 
1^8  like  sending  them  ruffles,  when  wanting  a  shirt** 

Of  the  oratorio  which  Goldsmith  wrote,  called  the  "  Captivity,"  and 
which,  by-the-by,  was  almost  the  first  ofispring  of  his  muse,  we  need 
not  say  much.  It  was  written  as  a  literary  job,  and  has  almost  passed 
into  oblivion.  The  following  air,  however,  sung  by  an  Israelitish 
woman  in  the  second  act,  is  too  beautiful  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed  : — 

"  The  wretch  condemned  from  life  to  part, 
Still,  still  on  hope  relies ; 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 
Bids  expectation  rise. 
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"  Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 
Illumes  and  cheers  oar  waj ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night. 
Emits  a  brighter  ray." 

In  the  present  edition,  however,  the  first  four  lines  are  quoted  thus : — 

"  Fatigued  with  life,  yet  loth  to  part, 
On  hope  the  wretch  relies ; 
And  every  blow  that  sinks  the  heart 
Bids  the  deluder  rise." 

Now,  although  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  these  lines  are 
quoted  incorrectly,  yet  we  must  protest  against  them  as  not  being  gene- 
rally adopted.  In  the  different  editions  of  Goldsmith's  works  published 
by  Messrs.  Rout  ledge  the  first  verse  is  the  same  a-s  that  which  we  have 
quoted.  Washington  Irving,  a  scrupulously  carefid  wiiter,  also  gives 
the  same  version ;  whilst  Mr.  Murray's  edition  of  Goldsmith,  in  four 
volumes,  lias — 

"  To  the  last  moment  of  his  breath 
On  hope  the  wretch  relies  ; 
And  even  the  pang  preceding  death 
Bids  expectation  rise."  « 

In  a  foot-note,  however,  we  are  told  that  both  Dalziel's  version  and 
our  own  are  to  be  found  in  the  original  MS.  Which  version  is  preferable 
we  leave  the  reader  to  decide. 

Nor  are  the  illustrations  to  the  oratorio  so  pleasing  as  the  othera. 
The  subject  is  apparently  too  grand  for  the  artist,  who  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  if  he  had  not  touched  this  poem  at  alL 

We  next  come  to  "  Retaliation,"  a  poem  which  the  author  wrote  to 
hit  off  his  distinguished  intimates  with  whom  he  occasionally  dined  at 
the  St.  James's  Coffee-house. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  more  dilatory  than  usual,  a  wliim 
seized  the  company  to  write  epitaphs  on  him,  as  "  Tlie  late  Dr.  Gold- 
smith," and  several  were  thrown  off  in  a  playful  vein,  hitting  off  his 
peculiarities.  The  only  one  extant  was  written  by  Garrick,  and  has 
been  preser\'ed,  very  probably,  by  its  pungency  : — 

"  Here  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  bat  talk'd  like  poor  poll." 

Goldsmith  did  not  at  all  relish  the  sarcasm,  but  as  he  was  not  very 
ready  at  repartee,  he  went  home,  concocted  the  series  of  epigrammatic 
sketches,  which  he  published  under  the  above  title.  The  descriptions 
are  full  of  humour  and  without  malice.     The  following  lines  on  David 
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Granick  are  so  well  worth  repeating  that,  like  the  Soot  in  the  "  Hauncli 
of  Venison,"  we'll  still  keep  a  corner  for  them  : — 

*'  Here  lies  David  Garriok,  desoribe  him  who  can. 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man ; 
As  an  actor  confess'd  without  rival  to  shine ; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  veiy  first  line ; 
Yet  with  talents  like  these  and  an  excellent  heart. 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dnpe  to  his  art. 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread. 
And  beplastor^d  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting ; 
'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting." 

The  ballad  of  "  The  Hermit,"  also  known  as  "  Edwin  and  Angelina," 
was  printed  by  Goldsmith  for  the  amusement  of  the  Countess  of  North- 
umberland, the  wife  of  the  Earl,  who  had  been  so  struck  with  the  merits 
of  "  The  Traveller  "  that  he  determined  to  extend  to  him  some  patronage. 
The  Doctor,  however,  with  his  usual  generosity,  plaioly  told  the  Earl 
that  he  had  a  brother  in  Ireland  who  required  assistance  far  more  than 
he  did.  This  poem  is  also  introduced  in  the  '*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,^'  and 
is  narrated  by  Mr.  Burchell  95  being  remarkably  free  from  a  combination 
of  luxuriant  images,  which  improve  the  sound  without  carrying  on  the 
sense. 

Nor  is  there  much  to  be  said  about  the  **  Threnodia  Augustahs," 
except  that  it  was  not  known  to  be  by  Goldsmith  until  several  years 
after  his  death.  It  was  written  at  the  desire  of  his  friend,  Lord  Clare, 
as  a  trijbute  to  the  memory  of  Augusta,  the  relic  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales  and  mother  of  Geoi^e  III.  We  regret  that  we  have  nearly 
exhausted  our  space,  or  we  should  have  wished  to  dwell  at  some  length 
on  Goldsmith's  two  admirable  comedies,  "The  Good-Natured  Man**  and 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  The  former,  like  many  other  great  works, 
was  doomed  to  delay  by  the  jealousy  of  Garrick,  who  used  all  his  arts  to 
retard  the  production  of  the  comedy.  Even  Colman,  the  manager, 
declared  that  the  piece  would  fail.  So  discontented  were  all  the  actois 
with  it  except  two,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  Johnson 
the  piece  probably  would  never  have  been  produced  at  all.  Who  can 
wonder,  then,  that  under  siich  disadvantages  the  play  should  turn  out  a 
failure  ]  It  was  performed  for  ten  nights  only  in  succession.  The  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  nights  were  for  the  author's  benefit ;  the  fiBh  Bight  it 
was  commanded  by  their  majesties ;  after  this  it  was  play«d  oocasiooaUj 
bat  rarely,  having  always  pleased  more  in  the  closet  than  on  tiie  stage. 

With  regard  to  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  the  .verdict  was  very  dif- 
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ferent.  This  piece,  too^  was  delayed,  through,  the  envy  of  Colman,  for 
a  considerable  time,  until  so  enraged  was  Goldsmith  that  he  sent  it  off 
to  Garrick.  Johnson,  however,  again  interfered;  went  to  Cohnan, 
and  prevailed  on  him  at  last,  by  much  solicitation,  to  bring  for- 
ward the  comedy.  Colman,  however,  threw  as  much  cold  water  on  it 
as  he  could.  The  plot,  he  said,  was  bad,  and  the  interest  was  not  sus- 
taini^d  ;  it  dwindled  and  dwindled  and  at  last  went  off  like  the  snuff  of 
a  candle. 

The  effect  of  his  croaking  was  soon  apparent  within  the  walls  of  the 
theatre.  Two  of  the  most  popular  actors,  Woodward  and  Gentleman 
Smith,  to  whom  the  parts  of  Tony  Lumpkin  and  Young  Marlow  were 
assigned,  refused  to  act  them  ;  one  of  them  alleging  in  excuse  the  evil 
predictions  of  the  manager.  Goldsmith  was  advised  to  postpone  the 
performance  of  his  play  imtil  he  could  get  those  important  parts  well 
supplied.  " No,"  said  he ;  "I  would  sooner  that  my  play  were  damned 
by  bad  players  than  merely  saved  by  good  acting." 

In  the  end,  however,  the  piece,  as  its  merits  richly  deserved,  met 
with  extraordinary  success  ;  and  so  tortured  was  Colman  by  the  squibs 
which  assailed  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  London  and  take  refuge 
in  Bath. 

Here  we  must  halt.  We  have  endeavoured  in  this  slight  sketch,  not 
to  ciiticise  works  which  each  generation  admires  even  more  than  the 
past,  but,  by  a  few  desultory  remarks  upon  the  most  important  offspring 
of  Groldsmith's  brain,  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  young  friends  to  this 
great  and  good  man's  writings.  We  can  also  conscientiously  speak  in 
liigh  terms  of  praise  of  the  very  cheap  yet  very  excellent  edition  of  his 
works  just  issued  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  and  can  only  regret  that  the 
almost  unfair  competition  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  has  pre- 
vented them  making  their  book  as  complete  as  they  originally  intended. 
Not  only  on  accoimt  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  books,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  great  modesty  he  displayed  in  his  works,  when  compared 
with  his  compeers,  is  the  name  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  a  household  word. 
We  cannot  better  conclude  this  notice  than  by  quoting  a  few  kindly 
words  of  one  of  his  biographers : — 

"  He  was  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own ;  his  errors,  in  the  main,  inflicted 
evil  on  no  one  but  himself,  but  were  so  blended  with  humorous  and 
even  affecting  circumstances,  as  to  disarm  anger  and  conciliate  kindness. 
Where  eminent  talent  is  united  to  spoUess  virtue  we  are  awed  and 
dazzled  into  admiration,  but  our  admiration  is  apt  to  be  cold  and  reve- 
rential :  while  there  is  something  in  the  harmless  inflimities  of  a  good 
and  great,  but  erring  individual,  that  pleads  touchingly  to  our  nature ; 
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and  we  turn  more  kindly  towards  the  object  of  our  idolatry  -when  we 
find  that,  like  ourselves,  he  is  mortal  and  is  frail.  The  epithet  so 
often  heard,  and  in  such  kindly  tones,  of  *poor  Groldsmith,'  speaks 
volumes.  Few  who  consider  the  real  compound  of  admiraHe  and  whim- 
sical qualities  which  form  his  character  would  wish  to  prune  away  its 
eccentricities,  trim  its  grotesque  lux\iriance,  and  clip  it  down  to  the 
decent  formalities  of  rigid  virtue.  *Lefc  not  his  frailties  be  remeni- 
bered,'  said  Johnson,  *  he  was  a  very  great  man.*  But,  for  our  part, 
we  rather  say  *  Let  them  be  remembered,'  since  their  tendency  is  to 
endear ;  and  we  question  whether  he  himself  would  not  feel  gratified  in 
hearing  his  reader,  after  dwelling  with  admiration  on  the  proofs  of  his 
greatness,  close  the  volume  with  the  kind-heai'ted  phrase  so  fondly  and 
femiliarly  ejaculated,  of  *  PooB  Goldsmith.' 


>  fi 


THE   END. 


COS  An>  wncAK,  paxvtibs,  ouat  Qrssv  btbist,  utynov,  w.c. 
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TODDLES'S   HIUHLAND   TOUR. 


PROLOGUE. 

RICHASD  TODDLES  ma  lolling  on  tlie  safe,  in  his  oomfortabl;- 
fumialud  cbambers  in  Qny'a  Inn,  kt  eight  o'clock  one  fine 
fluuuner'B   eVeaung  towuda  the  end  of  June. 

He  was  a  fur-hatred  young  m&o,  agsd  four  and  twenty,  about  five 
foet  aeren  in  height,  and  a  little  browler  than  moat  people  are  at  his 
time  of  life. 

How  it  happened  tdiat  Toddlea  -was  enabled  to  loll  on  a  ao&  of  his 
own,  waa  intimately  eonnect«d  with  the  fiut,  that  from  ten  till  fonreoch 
day,  for  Bx  Long  hours,  he  toiled  and  slaved  in  the  service  of  an  ungrate- 
ful Goremment,  &oax  iriiom  he  received  hut  a  miserable  pittance  of 
£316  per  annum,  paid  qnarteriy.  True,  he  was  allowed  a  vacation  of 
nx  weekii  during  each  year,  but  this  was  rq;arded,  both  by  him  and  his 
ot^Uaguee,  aa  a  pitiful  coneeeaion  extorted  frvm  tbear  tatkmaaten,  in  order 
that  the  young  men  mi^^t  be  prevented  "'A'"g  under  the  immense  toil 
and  exertion  fwced  upon  tbem.  The  dkief  part  of  ToddLes'a  manifold 
duties  consutiod  in  warmii^  himaelf  before  tlie  office  fire  for  two  hoora 
a  day  in  winter,  and  cooling  hlmaelf  by  looking  out  of  the  office 
window  for  the  same  time  in  annmier.  Add  to  this  an  hour  for  a  careful 
perusal  of  The  TimM,'~~Sot-  it  stands  to  reason  Htxt  a  Gevemment  official 
should  he  wdl  posted  in  tJie  news  of  the  day  j  an  hour  for  a  light  lunch 
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and  a  quiet  stroll,  in  order  to  cool  his  Heated  brain,  and  we  have  still 
two  hours,  in  which  Toddles  either  wrote  government  missives  to  old 
women  who  wanted  pensions  on  account  of  their  dear  sons'  gallant 
services,  or  granted  the  right  of  erection  of  a  new  pump  in  some  barracks 
in  one  of  the  West  Indian  Isles,  or  else  chatted  to  his  colleagues  aboat 
his  work  and  their  own,  the  result  of  each  consultation  considerably 
assisting  the  duty  to  be  performed.  Occasionally,  too,  he  tried  to  improve 
his  stamina  by  wondrous  gymnastic  feats,  in  which  candour  compels  us 
to  state  thaft  Bichard  Toddies,  owin§^  to  his  peculiar  build,  was  not 
such  a  shining  light  as  his  natural  love  of  approbation  desired* 

The  reader,  however,  must  nidt  imagine  that  because  Toddfav  toiled  so 
diligently  during  six  hours  of  the  day,  that  he  was  idle  duinng  the  rest 
of  the  time  that  hia  eyes  were  opeia.  On.  the  oootac}^  we  aanrt  own 
that  Toddles  worked  as  hard  from  four  till  eleven  kjs^  a*  he  did 
between  the  six  preceding  hours,  &>r  our  hero  was  of  a  peeuliar  tempera- 
ment, and  longed  to  know  and  see  everything  that  was  going  on  in  the 
world.  Whenever  a  new  play  was  produced,  Toddles  might  be  seen 
sitting  in  the  old  play-gper^s  seat,  the  third  vow  of  the  pit^  He>  knew 
every  actor  and  actress  by  sight,  and  as  he  was  on  bowing  terms  with  a 
gentleman  who  had  once  written  a  farce  which  had  been  gloriously  hi»ed, 
he  felt  convinced  that  the  day  would  come  when  he  should  be  able  to 
hold  converse  sweet  with  ahnost  all  the  exponents  of  the  British  dnRna 

Toddies  was  lost  in  deep  meditation;  for  he  was  wondenbag  where  he 
should  spend  his  summer  vacation.  Thanks  to  his  eoonomioal'  mode  of 
living — ^mind,  he  was  not  stingy,  and  althongh  he  smoked  (a  vile  habit), 
yet  he  scarcely  ever  drank  anything  stronger  thaa  beer,^^~4e  was  aUe  to^ 
spend  £30  each  year  on  his  enjoyment  in  the  country.  There  were 
plenty  of  honaes  where  he  ooiuld  ^Mnd  ten  days  oc  8a«  and  be  veiy  well 
received,  but  as  Toddles  had  passed  his  vacation  in  this  manner  ft>r  the 
last  five  years,  he  now  Ibnged  to  see  a  Uttle  more  of  the  world  before 
he  got  married.  We  may  here  state  that  TodoHes's  large  heart  oaiaaed 
hiuL  to  &11  iiL  lov»  at  least  once  in  mx  months  with  a  different  person, 
and  that  just  as  he  was  screwing  his  courage  up  to  t&e  stiddng-poiiity  and 
thinking  aerioody  about  a  proposal^  lo  i  he  would  see  another  &oe>  and 
be  off  on  the  wing  at  onoe  after  his. new  ohaioner. 

Well,  then^  Toddles  having  detennined  to  live  at  Ksowm  expense  in 
the  ooantry  for  three  weeks,  and  leam  the  Inzuries,  comforts,  and 
moderate  charges  of  that  noble,  and  economioal  institution,  a  British 
hotel,  had  just  made  up  his  mind  to  penmade  some  friend  to  travel 
with  him  somflrwheie  fdr  a  fortnight^  when  he  was  soddenly  aroused  by 
a  viiribBnt  knock  at  his  dooi^    In.  an  instant.  &e  spinng  up,  ra>&stoned 
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his  wftifltGoat^  and  propared  tio  open  Ms  portal  to  his  Tudtor.    He  knew 
it  could  not  be  a  dun,  for  he  never  ran  up  billd. 

<<  Well,  Dick,  old  boy,  and  bow  are  you  )"  said  the  owner  of  a  hand, 
which  grasped  Todtfles's  di^ts  with  that  fervour  whieh  is  only  acquired 
by  people  who  live  in  the  oouEtry. 

^' What,  Tom  Stepwell,  is  it  really  you  ?  Oome  in.  Ten  my  word 
I'm  very  glad  to.  see  yoo.''  As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  Toddles 
began :  '<  And  what's  brought  yon  up  to  town,  Tom  V^ 

**  I've  come  to  look  after  a  horse  I  want  for  next  season's  hunting." 

*'  And  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  oome  three  hundred  miles, 
all  the  way  from  Oompton,  to  buy  a  horse  ? " 

'^  Of  course  I  have.  Why,  man,  I'd  go  any  distance  to  get  a  horse. 
You  know  that  big  chestnut  mare,  with  the  white  fore-feet,  I  had  last 
season ;  well,  I've  been  obliged  to  part  with  her,  her  withers  were  too 
high  for  me»  and  she  used  to  hang  too  much  at  her  jumps,  so  I  lefb  her 
at  my  uncle's  &rm  iii  Cheshire,  and  then  came  on  to  town." 

"  Why  you're  always  going  about  somewhere.  It  seems  to  me  thai 
you  d(m't  do  mudh  work." 

"  Oh,  yeS|  I  do  occasionally.  I  don't  read  as  much  as  you  do ;  but  Fll 
bet  I  know  more  about  horses  and  dogs,  and  there  is  far  more  enjoyment 
in  thekn  than  in  books." 

*'  Ahf  that's  your  way  of  looking  at  it  You,  Tom,  don't  know  the 
pleasure  of  study,  the  delists  of  tracing  the  derivation  of  a  word  through 
half  a  doaen  languages,  till  you  oome  to  the  very  root" 

'<  Not  I,  indeed.  I'd  iiather  trace  a  fox  throu^  half  a  dozen  fields,  I 
can  tell  you..  But  however,  Dick,  let  me  tell  you  the  chief  object  of 
my  visit.  As  soon  as  I  return,  I'm  going  for  a  short  tour  iq  Scotland, 
and  as  I  should  like  a  good  sort  of  fellow  to  accompany  me,  I  want 
you  to  join  me." 

','The  vary  thing;  jttst  what  I  shoold  Uke,"  ezdaimed  Toddles, 
jumping  up  in  a  Afmtoa  staite  of  mind,  ^Tll  gO|  with  the  gnatest 
pleasure." 

''Can  you  walk  weB,  Didkt  " 

*'  Ah,  I  never  thought  of  that  Certainly,  I'm  not  mudki  acoustomed 
to  walkings  bat  I've  no  doabt  I  shall  soon  gat  used  to  it  Now,  Tom, 
heire's  the  atlM|  let's  put  down  our  route  at  onoa^' 

The  two  ftiends  sot  long  over  the  map  that  evening,  and  when 
StepweU  1^  Qmy's  Inn  they  had  decided  that  on  the  ^Mi  July 
Toddke  was  to  go  to  StepweU's  house,  which  was  situated  at  Onopkm, 
a  village  about  ten  miles  firaon  Oarliala  After  spending  a  week  there, 
tiiey  wave  to  start  for  Scotia,  each  provided  with  a  knapwackj  a  good 
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aticb,  a  tbiok:  pair  of  boots,  and  any  other  UttiU  ooaveuieoieee  tJbat  their 
ideas  migltt  suggest  to  them. 

THE  FIRST   DAY. FBOU  OABU8LZ  TO  BAI.LOCH. 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  Toddles,  in.  compaoy  vith  &  portEOAnteau,  a 
hat^KiX,  an  nmbrella,  and  a  knapsack,  took  lus  eent  ia  the  9  p-to.  train 
fiom  Euston  Sqnare,  and  at  eight  o'clock  Qie  next  morning  iras  met  ly 
his  friend  Stepwell  at  tiie  small  staition  of  Compton. 

The  week  to  be  spent  in  the  little  viUage  pniwed  rapidly.  The 
friends  drove  ont  together,  rode  together,  and  walked  together,  in  order 
to  get  thermselves  into  fit  train- 
ing for  the  approaching  tour. 
Toddtea  had  provided  himself 
with  a  dark  blue  flannel  mit  of 
clothes,  whilst  Stepwell  had  or- 
dered a  light  drab  oostome. 
Toddlec  bad  bought  a  black 
American  oloth  km^paack,  and  a 
large  wideawake  hat  of  the  same 
oolonr,  whilst,  strange  cJiance  ! 
Tom  had  purchased  a  wUte  hat 
and  a  b^t  grey  knapsack.  Tod- 
dles was  clothed  in  garments  of 
a  sabfosk  hoe,  whilst  his  friend's 
apparel  was  aboot  the  same 
,  ~,      colour  as  that  worn  by  a  miller 

gMng  for  a  holiday. 
The  cmly  part  of  his  dress  that  did  nei  aatiaff  Richard  was  his  boote. 
He  bad  brought  three  pairs  with  him,  in  order  to  try  which  was  tiie 
eameat,  and  at  last,  after  a  lengthened  oonsnltation  with  Stepwell,  he 
had  decided  on  a  pair  of  thick  Balmorals,  which  were  at  once  taken 
to  the  shoemaker's,  who  was  directed  to  stretch  them  wdl,  and  to  pot 
about  a  doiea  large  nails  in  the  solee,  so  that  Toddle*  might  not  slip 
much  in  going  up  or  down  hills. 

At  length  all  the  anangements  were  ocmtpleted,  and  at  half-paat  fonr 
on  the  morning  of  Thnnday,  the  30th  July,  Uie  pair  of  Mends  t^^Msred 
in  the  break&s^rocHn  prepared  for  their  journey.  The  contents  of 
Toddlee's  kn^waok  were  as  fisllows  1—2  flannel  shirte,  1  night^irt,  6 
paus  of  socks,  10  paper  coUara  (tiie  advantage  of  this  texttue  was  that 
each  collar,  as  soon  as  it  had  '  been  sufficiently  worn  could  be  thrown 
away),  1  handkerchiefs,  a  towel  (it  vonld  be  so  nioe,  Toddka  nid,  to 
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ptill  up  wlien  thej  came  to  a  rippling  brook  and  to  batlie  their  parched 
limbs  in  it),  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  packet  of  com  plasters  (what  Londoner 
is  free  from  corns?)  a  brush  and  comb,  a  tooth-brushy  and  Black's 
'<  Shilling  Guide  to  the  Trossachs.'' 

Tom's  knapsack  was  similarly  furnished,  mrntM  the  Quide,  the  plasters, 
and  the  toweL  Stepwell  looked  upon  the  last  article  as  an  unnecessary 
luxnvy,  and  preferred  drying  himself  in  the  sun  to  rubbing  down  his 
body  like  a  horse.  Bound  Toddles's  neck  was  slimg  a  field-glass,  and  in 
his  pockets  were  a  laige  note-book  and  ten  bright  sovereigns, — a  sum 
amply  sufficient  for  eight  days,  at  least  so  tilie  travellers  thought.  -  As  a 
makewei^^  to  the  glass,  Btepwell  carried  a  pocket-pistol  loaded  to  the 
muzzle  with  fine  Glenlivat,  which  was  not  to  be  let  off  till  they  touched 
Scotch  soiL  Thus  armed,  and  with  good  thick  sticks,  they  jumped  into 
the  dogcart,  and,  accompanied  by  a  groom,  at  five  o'clock  drove  off  to 
Oarlisie  in  order  to  catch  the  6  a^m.  train  to  Glasgow.  It  was  a 
lovely  morning,  and  our  friends  were  naturally  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
They  langhed,  they  chatted,  they  prodded  each  other  in  the  ribs ;  they 
walked  up  hills,  th^  ran  down  them,  until  Toddles  felt  that  he  was 
becoming  visibly  thin,  and  told  Tom  in  confidence  that  on  his  return  to 
town  he  thought  he  would  match  himself  against  Deerfoot  for  a  hundred 
yards,  as  he  was  too  short-winded  to  run  a  longer  distance.  Occasionally 
Stepwell  would  show  Toddles  some  of  the  places  wh««  his  horse  had 
made  a  wonderful  jump,  as  well  as  give  him  varied  accounts  of  some 
of  the  great  meets  at  which  he  had  been  present.  Most  of  this  intel- 
ligence, however,  was  coMore  to  Bichard,  whose  experience  of  a  horse 
was  confined  to  his  own  performance  along  level  ground,  and  who  had 
never  been  over  a  hedge  or  aorcss  a  bro<^  on  a  four-footed  quadruped 
in  his  life.  When  they  arrived  at  the  station.  Toddles,  who  was 
appointed  paymaster  for  the  first  day,  paid  j^l.  fis.  6d.  for  two  second- 
class  tickets  to  Glasgow,  but  as  soon  as  the  train  had  started  he 
suddenly  discovered  that  if  th^  had  gone  round  by  Dumfries  they 
might  have  saved  five  shillings  each, — a  considerable  sum  to  tourists 
who  had  resolved  to  limit  their  expenditure  to  one  pound  eejf^per  diem. 
This  &ct,  however,  seemed  to  vex  Stepwell  more  than  his  companion, 
for  Toddles  was  not  very  much  affected  by  his  own  extravagance  in 
pecuniary  matters,  whereas  his  comrade,  although  not  at  aU  stingy,  was 
yet  sofficiently  careful  to  see  that  a  half-sovereign  had  been  thrown 
away. 

Stepwell^  who  had  been  to  Glasgow  once  before,  took  especial  pains  to 
show  Toddles  the  exact  position  of  the  boundary  of  England,  and  also 
pointed  out  to  him  at  Gbetna  the  little  cottage  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  where 
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of  y<xre  the  matrimopjal  Mftekiiimth  was  willing  for  a  triflmg  oonaidara- 
tion  to  rivet  the  botids  of  matrimony  for  any  nm-«way  couple  that  duMe 
to  preeent  themselves.  And  so  they  journeyed  on,  laughing,  chatting,  and 
even  offending  against  the  bye-laws  of  the  oompaay^  by  actually  amokixig, 
nntil  the  trahi  arrived  at  a  station  called  Motherwell,  where  Toddles 
(who,  like  most  Cockneys,  was  prone  to  make  bad  jokes)  said  to  a  very 
sandy- whiakered  porter,  who  kept  ahoutixig  ^< Motherwell!  Motherwell! " 
that  he  was  vexy  glad  to  hear  it,  and  that  he  hoped  his  father  yfas  alsD 
enjoying  good  health.  The  porter,  however,  who  probably  would  have 
been  all  the  better  for  the  soigiGal  operation  spdken  of  by  Sidney  Smith, 
took  no  notice  ot  die  remark,  and  Toddles  was  compelled  to  give  liis 
attention  to  a  small  Scotch  lad,  who  vodlerated  soBaething  that  sounded 
like  ^'Heald  and  Meal !  '^  When  this  exclaanatioii  was  translated  by 
Stepwell  into  '^  Heuald  and  Mail  I  "  Toddles,  in  accordance  with  his  news- 
paper proclivities,  at  once  bought  a  copy  of  each  paper,  which  he  perused 
till  he  was  aroused  by  a  series  of  shouts  '^  Qie  us  a  bawbee,  mon  ! "  from 
a  parcel  of  very  dirty  little  boys,  who  scrambled  down  the  banka^  and 
fought  and  wrestled  vigorously  for  any  halfpence  the  paasengers  choee  to 
throw  to  them. 

After  becoming  unpleasantly  conscious  of  the  ezisteace  of  some  very 
laacge  chttooical  works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  our 
traveUers  reached  that  wonderful  emporium  of  trade ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  enjoyed  a  good  wash,  sat  down  to  a  hearty  fareak&st  at  the 
North  British  Imperial  Hotel  They  tben  sallied  forth  to  take  the 
advice  of  one  of  Stepwell's  Mends  as  to  the  route  they  should  adopt ; 
for  at  that  iime  the  friends  had  cather  a  confused  ideaas  to  their  mode  of 
travelling.  The  pcesence  of  their  knapsacks  impressed  tiie  natives  with 
the  notion  that  they  were  soldiers ;  and  prohablyit  was  owing  to  this  sup- 
position that  they  were  not  much  molested  by  the  swarm  of  very  well- 
dressed  beggar-boys,  which  hovered  about  the  pec^le  in  all  directions. 
The  tourists  were,  however,  particulariy  struck  by  the  kindness  of  the 
tradesmen  of  Qlai^gow,  who  one  and  all  seemed  particularly  anxious  to 
give  any  information  they  coukL  Acting  upon  Uie  suggestion  of  Step- 
well's  friend,  the  two  wanderers  went  on  board  a  steamer  for  Greenock 
at  1  p.m.,  and  thus  left  Glasgow  without  seeing  any  «f  Us  beauties.  The 
steamboat  was  about  the  siae  of  l^ose  that  ply  upon  the  Thames.  In  the 
steerage  were  a  lot  of  she^  and  two  wretched  cowa,  who  were  urged 
into  their  places  through  the  agency  of  their  tails,  which  were  screwed 
and  screwed  in  sack  an  unfeeling  manner  that  it  was  a  wonder  th^  did 
not  £d[l  oSL  The  banks  of  tibe  Clyde,  which  are  veiy  much  like  those  of 
the  Thames  in  sypeaiance,  were  crowded  with  ship^building  yards,  in  one 
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of  irhicli  Toddles  Toved  he  saw  an  iron-pktad  man-of-^nir ;  but  tlus  idea 
was  Boon  dispelled  by  the  appeaoranoe  of  one  of  Idiese  men-of-war  m 
operatioB,  which  th^i  turned  out  to  be  only  a  dredger.     Then  they 
passed  some  lads  and  lasses  tripping  it  meerrily  on  the  green ;  and  soon 
the  river  widened  considerably,  and  then  bame  a  wild-looking  monument 
erected  to  Heniy  Bell  (1808),  who  buih  the  first  porfc  on  the  Clyde;. 
Hills  now  rose  on  each  side,  and  in  a  short  time  the  town  of  Dum- 
barton was  reached.    In  front  of  this  rises  Dumbarton  Bock,  the  place  of 
canfineraent  of  the  unfortunate  Walhice,  where  even  now  an  immense 
two-handed  sword  which  once  belonged  to  him  is  to  be  seen.  Next  came 
Port  Glasgow,  which,  owing  to  the  deepening  of  the  river,  has  rapidly  sunk 
in  importance  ;  and  then  as  the  dock  struck  three  the  tourists  landed  at 
the  busy,  bustling  port  of  Greenock,  which  seemed  to  the  Cockney  mind 
of  TodcQes  very  like  a  mixture  of  Greenwich  and  Grovesend.  As  the  boat 
for  Helensburgh  did  not  start  until  half  past  four,  the  friends  at  once 
determined  to  see  as  much  of  Greenock  as  their  time  would  allow.     So, 
strapping  l^eiv  knapsacks  on  their  shoulders,  th^  marched  into  the  town. 
The  streets  were  crowded  with  women  and  children ;  the  former  totally 
innocent  of  crinoline^  and  the  latter  strangely  devoid  of  shoes  and 
stockings. 

The  first  idea  that  entered  Toddles's  head,  in  connection  with 
Greenock,  was  the  fate  of  Burxu^s  Hlghlancl  Mary,  aaad  aa  he  was  noted 
fisr  his  gaUantry  to,  and  admiration  oi^  the  Mr  sex,  it  taxed  the  per- 
saaaive  powers  of  his  more  common-place  fiiend,  Stepwell,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  prevent  the  sympathetic  youth  from  rushing  about  the  place, 
making  numerous  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  locality  of  her  grave,  the 
hosse  where  she  died,  and  otiier  matters  of  equal  general  interest. 
After  wandenng  albout  the  old-£Bushioned,  quaintly-buih  little  town,  and 
staring  at  the  shop  windows,  which  were  either  frill  of  matters  connected 
with  the  shipping  trade  or  nauseous  sweetmeats,  the  pangs  of  hunger 
snggeeted  to  oar  firiends  that  it  was  time  for  lunch.  Toddles,  who  had 
strange  ideas  about  the  elasticity  of  the  two  sovereigns  that  were  to  be 
apportioned  to  each  day's  expenditure,  wished  to  visit  the  grand  hotel 
of  the  place,  bat  to  this  his  practical  friend  demurred,  and  the  result  of 
tile  debate  wae  that  they  turned  into  a  small  inn,  ornamented  with  the 
original  sign  of  the  Buck's  Head.  After  ordering  bread  and  cheese  and 
beer  ibr  two,  the  travellers  entered  a  little  {iarleur,  and  then  easing 
themselves  of  their  knapsados,  whic^  by  tfais  time  had  become  somewhat 
galling  to  tikeir  backs,  they  took  a  survey  of  the  apartment,  and  Richard 
brought  out  hia  lacge  note-book,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  something  in 
tlie  room  to  write  aboutb    Nor  was  he  disappointed,  fbr  on  raising  his 
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eyes,  he  at  once  discoyered  a  portrait  of  the  Ayrshire  Bard,  and  under- 
neath it,  an  autograph  letter.  Toddles,  who  had  sojne  strange  ideas 
about  the  law  of  copyright,  hesitated  at  first  about  the  advisability  of 
transcribing  the  letter,  but  as  Stepwell  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  copy 
it  at  once,  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  at  all,  his  fears  vanished,  and 
he  wrote  down  the  following  letter  :^- 

<'THE  HOKOXJBABLE  HENBY  ERSKINE,   BfiAN  OF  FACUIiTT,   EDIKBUBGH. 

"  Sir, — I  showed  the  enclosed  political  ballad  to  my  Lord  Glencaim, 
to  have  his  opinion  whether  I  should  publish  it ;  ajs  I  suspect  my 
political  tenets,  such  as  they  are,  may  be  rather  heretical  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  my  best  Mends.  I  have  a  few  first  principles  in  religion  and 
politics,  which,  I  believe,  I  would  not  easily  part  with ;  but  for  all  the 
etiquette  of,  by  whom,  in  what  manner,  <Jec.,  I  would  not  have  a  dissocial 
word  about  it  with  any  one  of  God's  creatures,  particularly  an  honoured 
Patron,  or  a  respected  Friend  His  Lordship  seems  to  think  the  piece 
may  appear  in  print,  but  desired  me  to  send  you  a  copy  for  your 
suffi::age. — I  am,  with  the  sincerest  gratitude  for  the  notice  with  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  the  rustic  Bard,  Sir,  your  most  devoted 
humble  servant,  Robt.  Bubhb." 

With  this  treasure  in  his  book,  Toddles  paid  the  small  bill,  and  the 
travellers  then  went  on  board  the  steamer  which  was  to  oonv^  them 
across  the  Clyde  to  Helensburgh.  On  airiving  at  the  straggling 
watering-place,  at  least  a  mile  in  length,  redolent  of  seaweed  and  otiber 
fish-like  smells,  Bichard,  who  began  to  feel  somewhat  tired,  suggested  tiiat 
they  should  go  to  the  railway  station,  and  take  the  train  to  Balloch. 
To  Toddles's  disgust,  and  to  StepwelFs  delight^  they  found  tiiat  the  next 
train  did  not  start  till  seven  o'clock,  and  as  the  distance  was  only  about 
eight  miles,  it  was  settled  that  they  should  inaugurate  their  walking 
tour  by  trudging  the  few  miles  in  question;  so  after  refreshing 
themselves  with  a  glass  of  ale,  and  replenishing  the  whisky  £bA — at 
Stepwell's  desire,  of  oourse— >thiBy  set  off. 

They  had  scarcely  gone  a  hundred  yards  when  Toddles,  who  was 
rather  a  nervous  and  fidgetty  young  man,  insisted  on  aidking  some  of 
the  people  as  they  passed  if  they  had  taken  the  right  road  to  Balloch. 
The  eagerness  and  willingness  to  give  them  every  informatimi  was 
somewhai  humiliating  to  Toddles's  self-respect  as  an  y<ngliahman,  for  he 
felt  bound  to  confess  to  Stepwell  who,  as  he  lived  in  Cuinberiand  and 
was  of  Scotch  parentage,  considered  himself  justified  in  claiming  the 
citizenship  of  ei^er  oouiitry,  as  occasion  offered,  that  he  had  never  met 
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ynih.  such  politeness  south  of  the  Tweed.  Thus  chatting  cheerilj,  and 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  they  trudged  along  for  about  a  mile  at  right 
angles  to  the  little  sea-port,  till  on  ascending  a  hill  they  turned  round 
to  take  one  long  £strewell  look  of  the  Clyde.  The  prospect  was  indeed 
beautiful,  and  one  not  easily  to  be  foigotten.  The  river,  with  its  ample 
sweep,  lay  before  them,  the  sun  gathering  on  it  in  all  the  splendour  of  a 
fine  summer's  afternoon.  The  clear  blue  of  both  sky  and  water  so 
impressed  Toddles  that  he  could  not  refrain  fix>m  telling  his  friend  that 
it  was  like  a  scene  in  Italy,  although  his  knowledge  of  that  country 
was  confined  to  the  pictures  of  it  he  had  seen  at  different  times. 
Almost  at  their  feet  stood  the  town  of  Helensburgh,  with  its  clean  white 
houses  and  niunerous  church-steeples,  while  beyond  this  rolled  the 
noble  Clyde  in  wild  splendour.  Slowly  they  turned  away  and  pur- 
sued their  journey,  until  they  came  to  the  cross-roads  about  four  miles 
from  Helensburgh.  After  lingering  here  for  a  minute's  rest  and 
refreshment,  they  turned  to  the  right  and  soon  reached  a  rural  bridge, 
beneath  which  flowed  a  river  called  the  Fruin,  which  seemed  to  the 
cockney  mind  of  Toddles  to  be  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its 
stones,  and  the  small  quantity  of  water  in  i^  An  old  man,  with  the 
proverbial  indolence  of  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bridges, 
was  looking  at  the  water.  To  him  Tom  Stepwell  at  once  addressed 
himself.     ^*  Are  there  many  fish  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  answer.  '<  Heaps  aneuch  when  it  com  a  speet, 
for  they  wun  up  frae  the  lake." 

Twenty  minutes'  hard  walking  brought  them  to  Loch  Lomond.  Far 
off  in  the  distance  loomed  the  lofty  peaks  of  Ben  Lomond,  mingling 
almost  with  the  clouds,  whilst  round  about  it  stood  a  whole  bevy  of 
high  hills,  apparently  gazing  up  with  awe  at  that  noble  moimtain  whose 
summit  topped  them  alL  The  islands  which  adorn  the  centre  of  the 
loch  blocked  up  the  passage  entirely,  but  our  friends  saw  enough  to  be 
convinced  of  the  fascinating  beauty  of  the  grand  sheet  of  water  which 
rippled  before  them.  The  sight  to  people  whose  knowledge  of  moimtain 
and  lake  scenery  extended  only  to  Cumberland  Fells  and  a  few  small 
tarns,  was  one  of  bewildering  delight,  and  it  was  several  minutes 
before  they  cared  to  resume  their  journey.  Inspirited  by  their  rest  and 
the  refreshing  sight  of  the  lake,  they  put  their  best  legs  forward,  and 
after  some  sharp  walking  they  came  to  the  bye-road  which  leads  to 
Balloch.  Passing  a  smart-looking  railway  hotel,  which  on  principle 
they  avoided,  the  tourists  crossed  an  elegant  suspension-bridge,  under- 
neath which  flowed  a  rivulet  from  the  lake,  paid  a  small  toll  for  the 
privilege,  and  entered  the  Ballocji  Hotel,  which  was  patronised  by  the 
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EmpreBB  of  the  FreDob,  as  the  worthy  host,  Mr.  John.  MenaeB,  mfonned 
his  guests  by  means  of  gold  letters  on  the  doomray.  A  good  wash  and 
a  capital  tea  refreshed  them,  and  then  while  Toddles  finished  his  notes 
of  the  day,  the  agricultuxal  mind  of  Stepwell  Ibnnd  enjoyment  in  the 
pages  of  *^  The  Mark  Lane  Express."  Before,  howerer,  the  fozmer  had 
completed  his  task,  the  latter,  oyercome  perhaps  by  the  price  of  wheat, 
or  some  other  exciting  topic,  was  hat  asleep  on  the  sola.  As  soon  as 
Toddles  noted  this  fiict,  he  dosed  his  book,  and  quietly  led  his  Mand 
to  bed.  There,  in  the  sUenoe  and  solitude  of  their  double-bedded 
room,  the  account  of  expenditure  was  m«de  out,  and  half  the  sum 
handed  to  Toddles  by  his  friend  Tonu  Then,  with  a  feeling  of  joy,  a 
strange  novel  sensation  such  as  they  had  never  experienced  before, 
Dick  and  Tom  threw  off  their  clothes,  sprang  into  bed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  fast  asleep. 

Thubsdat,  Jult  30,  1863.  Ezpsnsxs. 

Train  to  Glasgow  from  CarliBle £1  ^    6 

Breakftrt  at  Gk^gow 0  5    6 

Boat  from  Glaigow  to  Gxeeaodk  0  2    0 

Lmiob  at  Greenock ^ 0  16 

Boat  from  Gxeenock  to  Helensburgh  .^....«     0  10 

TeaatBalloch     0  4    6 


£2    10 


Thus  Toddles  discovered  that  a  sovereign  was  not  such  an  elastic 
coin,  after  all. 
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THE   SECOND   DAT. — FBOM  BALLOCH  TO   FORT  WILUAH. 

AT  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  31st  July,  the  waiter 
knocked  loudly  at  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  in  which  slept  StepweU 
and  Toddles.  So  completely  were  the  limbs  of  our  heroes  bathed  in  slumber, 
that  several  minutes  elapsed  before  they  heard  the  summons,  and  at 
least  ten  minutes  before  either  could  muster  sufficient  courage  to  spring 
out  of  bed.  Although  each  declared  to  the  other  that'  he  felt  like 
a  giant  refreshed,  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  both  experienced  a  slight 
stiffiiess  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  knees,  and  that  their  feet  caused 
them  the  most  trifling  pain  imaginable.  After  dressing  and  repacking 
their  knapsacks,  they  descended  to  the  break&st-room,  in  which  was 
assembled  a  party,  consisting  of  three  middle-aged  Scotch  gentlemen 
and  a  very  pretfy  young  lady,  who  at  once  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  somewhat  susceptible  heart  of  Bichard  Toddles,  and  caused  that 
youth  to  determine  to  enter  into  conversation  with  her  as  soon  as  he 
obtained  an  opportunity.  The  Scotch  gentlemen  soon  commenced  a 
discussion  about  the  route  by  which  our  friends  intended  to  travel,  and 
gave  them  much  useful  information  on  the  subject.  The  morning  meal 
being  over,  the  bill  was  paid  by  Stepwell,  the  knapsacks  were  strapped 
in  their  places,  and  the  whole  of  the  breakfast  party  proceeded  along  the 
sospension  bridge  to  the  railway  station,  from  whence  a  train  was  to  take 
them  to  the  Loch,  a  distance  of  three  hwndred  yards,  as  the  company,  in 
the  true  harpy  spirit  of  railway  directors  in  general,  declined  to  allow 
any  traveller  to  walk  down  to  the  landing  stage  on  the  Loch.  Following 
the  example  of  the  young  lady,  Stepwell  took  two  third-class  tickets, 
and  as  soon  as  their  train  arrived  at  the  station.  Toddles  managed  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  same  carriage  with  her,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
attract  her  attention,  by  talking  to  one  of  the  gentlemen,  by  whom  she 
was  accompanied.  In  this  praiseworthy  object  he  was  sorely  hindered 
by  the  pertinacious  attention  paid  to  him  by  a  cockney,  dressed  in  a 
fifty-shilling  tourist  suit,  set  off  by  the  greatest  of  all  absurdities,  a  pair 
of  kid  gloves,  and  patent  leather  boots.  This  individual  insisted  on 
drawing  Bichard's  attention  every  minute  to  Hsome  choice  piece  of  news 
in  the  penny  pi^)er  he  had  with  him,  and  on  making  rude  jokes  upon 
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the  people  who  were  in  the  carriage.  The  latter  amuBement  soon, 
received  a  check,  for  when  the  cockney  hinted  to  Toddles  that  Stepwell 
looked  like  a  baker,  who  had  burnt  his  face  in  making  his  bread  (for 
Tom's  fJEuse  was  certainly  rather  brown),  Bichard  immediately  informed 
his  Mend  of  the  circumstance,  and  as  Tom  at  once  ground  bis  teeth,  and 
moved  his  fists  about  uneasily,  the  London  youth  drew  in  his  homsi  and 
held  silence  for  some  time.  At  8.50  the  tourists  went  on  board  a  natty 
little  steamer,  the  cabili  of  which  was  on  deck,  while  its  roof  served  as 
a  promenade^  upon  which  the  passengers  lounged,  read  naw^Mtpen^  and 
enjoyed  themselves  as  best  they  thought  fit. 

Loch  Lomond  at  the  starting  place  is  completely  shut  in  by  tiie  Httk 
islands  which,  while  they  destroy  a  good  view  of  the  lake,  add,  by  their 
presence,  materially  to  its  wild  beauty.     Soon  the  ancient  eastle  of 
Balloeh,  once  a  stronghold  of  the  great  Lennox  £(imily,  was  left  on  the 
right,  and  aJEter  passing  by  several  islets,  the  boat  came  to  tiiat  ioog 
narrow  strip  of  land,  Inch  Munin,  the  largest  iskuid  on  the  lake^  and 
noted  for  its  deer  park,  and  the  old  mined  castle  of  LennoT,  where 
Isabel,  Duchess  of  Albany,  resided  after  James  L's  Bestowitioi  in  14JM. 
The  many  natural  beautjee  of  this  wondrous  lodd,  the  gorgeous  wiU 
mountains  terminating  only  at  the  .water's  edge^  and  the  entire  novelly 
of  the  scene,  almost  made  Toddles  forget  his  desira  to  chat  with  the 
young  lady  whom  he  first  met  at  Balloeh,     After  gaaag  with  iniD§^ 
feelings  of  blank  delight  and  amasement  through  his  field  glass  at  the 
rich  picture  before  him,  it  suddenly  struck  him  that  the  glass  mi^t 
prove  a  good  introduction  to  the  fair  damsel,     fie  therefore  at  onoe 
offered  it  to  his  channing  fellow  voyager,  and  soon  had  tiM  unspeakable 
gratification  of  noting  that  her  laige  liquid  eyes  touched  the  same  place 
as  his  own  dull  orha.     Then  followed  mutual  inquiries  with  re^vrd  to 
the  direction  of  their  journeying.     The  young  lady  had  oome  htiai 
Inverness,  and  was  going  to  leave  Loch  Lomond  at  Inveranaid,  en  rmt^ 
for  Loch  Katrine,  wh^eas  it  .was  our  tourist's  intention  to  go  direct 
north  to  Inverness,  and  visit  the  Trosaachs  on  their  letom.     While 
Bichard  and  his  fiur  companion  were  pointing  out  to  each  other  the 
marvellous  beauties  of  the  scoae  before  them,  Bt^well,  who  £<mad  in 
ladies'  society  no  great  charm,  was  making  arrangements  with  the  go^ 
of  the  OMM^  which  was  to  take  them  from  the  head  of  Loch  hafnMud 
to  Fort  William.     This  task  was  particuhirly  congenml  to  Step^^'^ 
taste,  £Qr  after  he  had  paid  X2.  6a  for  two  box  seats,  he  had  a  long  di*^ 
with  the  man  upon  the  subject  of  horses,  the  build  of  ooachaS)  andmAQJ 
other  matters  of  agricultural  interest     Toddles  and  the  Invemev  7«n^ 
lady,  who  had  taken  their  position  at  the  prow  of  the  veiel,  aosia  o**'^ 
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to  the  cendtiBion  that  the  scenery  of  the  lake  was  simpty  indeschibabley 
and  that  (so  ToddLes  suggested)  it  wea  as  Bcott  fbeltngly  has  it — 

"  So  wondroiiB  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  faiiy  dream." 

"  An  apt  quotadoB,*'  said  the  young  hidy,  Bmilmg  approvingly  at  the 
satisfied  Toddles. 

''Yes,  but  my  boy,  Scott  was  thinking  of  the  Trossachs  and  not  Loch 
Lomond,  when  he  wrote  those  lines,"  suddenly  said  the  odious  cockney, 
hitting  Toddles  on  the  back. 

The  mortification  of  the  youth  at  this  unexpected  correction,  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  Measuring  him  with  his  fiashing  eyes 
firom  tip  to  toe,  he  concentrated  in  his  glance  so  contemptuous  and 
defiant  a  look,  that  it  completely  staggered  the  intnudve  cockney,  and 
forced  him  to  retire  precipitately.  As  soon  as  Toddles  had  sufficiently 
regained  his  self-possession,  he  resimied. 

''See  how  superbly  grand  are  those  mountains,  which  rise  peak 
above  peak  on  each  side  of  the  loch,  and  how  ftharming  ai*e  Aese  little 
green  vales,  sprbigiag  as  it  were  from  underneath  the  cahn  pSaotd  water. 
Then  how  charmingly  pictnzeeque  are  these  landing  places,  tiMit  jut  the 
sides  of  the  lakes,  improving  the  prospect  instead  of  spoiling  it." 

To  add  to  the  ei^oyment  of  the  scene,  music  lent  its  charms  to  soothe 

the  whilom-savage  Toddles;   but  as  an  accordion  and  a  violin  were 

played  by  opposition  minstrels  within  ten  yards  of   each  other,  the 

melody  was  not  very  remarkable  for  the  liarmony  it  produced.     Soon  a 

narrow  gorge  was  reached,  to  the  r^ht  of  which  rose  the  bluff  craggy 

hfiighte  of  a  loftj^  mountain,  no  other  than  Ben  Lomond.    At  this  point 

the  koh  looked  atxangely  dear  and  pellucid,  when  oompased  with 

dither  the  waler  of  the  Clyde  or  the  silvery  Thames.     It  would  be 

impoesible  to  imagine  -anything  wilder  and  ricknr  in  colour  than  the 

splendid  mountain  soenery  in  this  diatriet     Our  traveUers,  too^  were 

partiottlarly  fortunate  in  the  view  they  obtained  of  Ben  LoiBond.     This 

fine  mountain,  which  is  3,175  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  a 

strange-looking  cone  lor  a  summit^  and  although  from  the  lake  it  appeani 

ste^  and  almost  precipitous,  yet  the  ascent  is  so  ea^,  that  tourists  can 

ride  to  the  very  tc^.     Toddles,  who  had  lodged  to  have  an  opportunity 

f(Hr  saving  something  catting  to  the  cockney  touxist,  who  had  already 

caused  him  some  slight  annoyance,  took  the  c^fXMrtnmty  of  suggesting 

this  fiiot  to  the  youth,  at  the  same  time  glancing  at  his  patent  leather 

boot^  and  then  at  the  young  lady,  who  could  scarcely  resist  smilmg  at 

the  idea  of  a  tourist  wearing  such  fra^le  proteotkm  for  his  feetw     The 

u 
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apparent  ridicule  of  his  neighbour  so  utterly  prostrated  the  youth,  thftt 
he  soon  dis^peared,  and  wax  not  seen  again  till  they  airiTed  at  Invers- 
naid.  The  late  at  this  part  lies  in  a  valley  between  two  iu)ge«  <^ 
immense  hills,  the  like  of  which  our  traTellers  had  nev^  looked  upon 
before.  It  was  not  until  Tarbet  was  readied,  that  the  sensible  summit 
of  Ben  Lomond  (which  by  the  by  is  derived  &om  a  word  meanings  beacon) 
could  be  seen.  This  point,  as  Toddles  feelingly  expressed  it,  kiaeed  tiie 
clouds. 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  looh,  and  just  avtsr  Tarbet,  is  k  que«i 
looking  hill  called  The  Cobbler,  the  various  peaks  c^  which  are  soppoaad 
to  represent  the  figure  of  a  cobbler,  although  in  what  way  a  memUanoo 
exists,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive.  It  is  from  tliis  spot  timt  the 
finest  view  of  Ben  Lomond  is  to  be  had.  Peak  rises  above  pe^k,  until 
the  top  seems  a  mete  speck  lost  in  height  and  eaUimity.  At  Invera- 
naid,  where  tourists  intfmt  on  visiting  Loohs  Eirtzine  and  Lomnstd, 
alight,  the  chatming  Invemees  young  lady  and  her  par^  quitted  tite 
boat^  and  although  Toddles  had  the  exquisite  gntifioRtion  of  reoHving 
&oni  her  a  bewitching  smile,  in  retmm  for  the  graoeftil  manner  in  whxdi 
he  took  off  his  hat,  he  eould  not  but  feel  mortified  at  the  Ion  of  her 
sooifllj,  particniarly  as  the  last  view  he  had  of  her  was  cme  in  iriudi  he 
saw  the  detestable  cockney  tourist  assist  her  to  ascend  the  ooadi,  whMi 
waited  to  take  passengers  to  I^och  Katrine.  Stepwell,  who  b«d  I17  this 
time  concluded  his  arrangements  with  the  red-coated  goaixl,  bov  t»- 
joined  his  compsnion,  who  quickly  recovered  hiaeqnanimiQr  in  the  propw.t 
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of  the  grand  scene  aroond  him.  Soon  ihey  came  to  Rob  Roy's  Gave, 
the  chief  existing  marks  of  wbidi  seem  to  be  the  letten  R.  C,  which  are 
painted  in  red  letters  upon  it  There  it  was  that  the  bold  ontiav  often 
detained  his  captiyes,  and  occasionally  ducked  them  into  the  lake  below, 
by  means  of  a  rope,  until  they  agreed  to  his  terms  for  ransom.  Two 
miles  &om  the  head  of  the  lake  stands  a  densely  wooded  little  island, 
ealled  laveraglas,  which  was  form^ly  the  stronghold  of  the  Mac&rlanes. 
On  refening  to  the  gnide  book  which  Toddles  had  with  him,  he  there 
read  that  the  Slogan  of  this  clan  was  ^  Loch  Sloy,"  a  small  lake  between 
£joch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond.  To  an  inquiring  mind,  ignorant  of 
Scotch  terms,  the  word  slogan  in  this  passage  would  probably  be  under* 
stood  as  habitation.  It  must  be  so  Tom,  said  Richard  to  his  Mend,  foi* 
you  see  that  the  goide  book  takes  the  trouble  to  tell  you  where  it  ik 
St^well,  however,  insisted  that  it  was  war  ciy,  but  as  Toddles  being 
naturally  rather  obstinate,  would  not  yield,  they  determined  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  captain,  who  at  once  declared  that  Stepwell  was  right,  and 
wondered  how  anybody  in  his  senses  could  possibly  imagine  that  it  stood 
for  anything  else.  The  head  of  the  loch  was  soon  reiached,  and  alter 
paying  a  toll  of  twopence,  for  the  pnvilege  of  being  allowed  to  land,  the 
tourists  took  possession  of  the  two  box  seats  of  the  coach,  which  was  to 
take  them  to  Fort  William,  in  order  to  haTe  a  good  chat  with  the  driver. 
The  coach  was  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  who  were  not  troubled  with 
a  superfluity  of  flesh  or  harness.  The  passengers  soon  crowded  on  the 
roo^  and  left  the  inside,  which  was  placed  about  a  yard  higher  than  in 
the  English  coaches,  to  the  possession  of  two  old  ladies,  and  a  heap  of 
baggage.  The  load  was  bordered  by  high,  steep  wild  hills.  At  the 
Inveranian  Hotel,  about  a  mile  from  the  landing  stage  on  Loch  Lomond, 
the  coaoh  stopped,  in  order  to  take  up  more  passengers,  and  to  give  the 
driver  the  opporttmity  of  enjoying  a  little  refreshment.  The  boot  of 
ihe  coach  seemed  about  the  dimensions  of  a  small  breakfiist  parlour,  and 
contained  no  ^Bwer  than  twenty  lai^  boxes,  and  bags  innumerabla  A 
jemmey  of  eight  miles  aloi^  an  up-hill  road  brought  the  tourists  to 
Crianlflrioh  Inn,  which  formed  the  last  stage.  Here  the  road  strikes 
east  and  west,  the  fbrmer  leading  through  den  Dochart  to  Loch  Tay. 
From  this  point  may  be  obtained  a  good  view  of  Ben  More,  a  great 
mountain,  which  appears  almost  inaccessible  to  man.  StepweU,  taking 
Orianlarich  as  an  instance,  felt  inclined  to  admit  that  in  Scotland,  as 

•  

elsewhere,  the  worse  the  accommodation,  the  greater  the  charge.     For 

two  glasses  of  ale  and  a  piece  of  oat  cake,  too  bad  to  eat^  he  had  to  pay 

tenpenoe,  a  piece  of  extortion  which  caused  him  to  grumble  with  an 

Lman*s  pertinacity  for  a  long  time,  until  Toddles  suggested  that 
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as  in  the  winter  the  peo^de  had  no  (opportunity  of  sapplyingsnckhizaiieB 
to  toiirbtB,  sinoe  none  came,  it  was  but  £Edr  that  they  should  be  aUoved 
to  make  hay  vhen  the  01m  shone.  Keeping  a  little  to  the  noxtb-veat^ 
the  route  now  ascends  the  Doehart ;  half  way  between  this  and  l^ndnun 
is  the  Holy  Pool  of  St.  EUlans,  where  a  ceremony  was  formerly  practised 
to  cure  people  of  insanity.  At  tmi  minutes  to  two  the  ooadi  aravedat 
Tyndrum,  noted  for  its  lead  mmes.  The  passengers  lor  Obaoy  sitiiale 
thirty-eight  miles  to  the  west^  alighted  here,  and  ascended  ^nothftr 
coach^  which  guaranteed  to  perform  the  journey  in  six  hours.  As  the 
coach  was  to  wait  here  a  short  time,  our  Mends,  who  began  to  think 
that  up  to  the  present  time  their  tour  had  partaken  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  ride  than  a  walk,  determined  to  march  a  short  distance,  just  to  get 
their  hands  or  rather  feet  in,  as  Toddles  said.  They  soon  overtook  a 
working-man,  with  a  pair  of  those  sandy  whiskers,  which  seem  almcat 
indigenous  to  Scotland,  and  as  both  Dick  and  Tom  had  determined  to 
lose  no  opportunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  mauDfln 
and  customs  of  the.  natives,  they  entered  into  conversation  with  him* 
The  man  was  one  of  those  cautious  Scotchmen,  who  speak  very  slowly, 
as  if  they  weighed  eveiy  word  well  before  they  gave  it  utteranc& 

Toddles  opened  the  discourse  by  aidcing  him  if  he  spoke  Gallic,  and 
was  rather  surprised  to  hear  that  although  the  man  spoke  ffing^ish 
almost  fluently,  yet  he  always  thought  in  Gallic,  the  pronunciation  of 
which  language  sounds  yery  like  German,  and  is  r^lete  with  many 
guttural  and  labial  sounds.  As  they  passed  a  little  village  in  theirwalk, 
they  saw  an  old  woman  dressed  in  a  blue  flannel  suit,  of  the  sane 
material  as  that  worn  by  Toddles,  only  made  up  in  a  diflerent  maimw. 
She  was  singing  her  baby  to  sleep  with  a  Gallic  song,  which  soonded 
very  strange  but  harmonious  withaL  At  the  termination  of  the  village, 
their  comrade,  politely  lifting  his  hat  to  the  trayellen,  informed  them 
that  he  had  to  go  to  the  post^  and  therefore  wished  them  a  good 
morning,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  coach  drore  upi  Scarcely,  honrewr, 
had  the  tourists  resumed  their  seats  than  a  large  padcage  fell  off  tiie  top 
of  the  coach  upon  the  driver's  head,  but  as  luckily  the  former  was  soft 
and  the  latter  hard,  the  only  saccmvenienoe  eaosed  by  the  oonciMBion 
was  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes^  while  the  n^SMstory  parcel  was  stowed 
away  in  a  more  convenient  position  than  it  had  ibrmerly  ocoiqpaed. 
Unfortimately,  however,  the  coachman  was  one  of  those  rediaoed  square- 
shouldered  men,  whose  tempers  are  about  as  short  as  their  legpEk  True, 
he  did  not  make  much  complaint  aloud,  but  he  probably  thought  some 
very  violent  ideas  in  connection  with  tite  parcel,  and  these  thou^te  had 
such  an  effect  upon  his  body,  that  ho  perspired  in  the  meat 
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maaaer  poadUie,  until  at  last  In  tamed  m  very  red  mud  grew  so  rerj 
ttddfeed  that  lie  not  onlytarBt  hiswaistooai  buttons,  bat  aetoaify  pot  bis 
right  leg  through  the  ooadb  window.  The  middea  advent  of  massy  fneoeB 
of  glaai  upon  a  very  stout  lady's  lap  who  was  seated  innde,  caused  her 
•odk  a  violent' shook  that  she  lurched  agdnst  a  lady  who  was  seated 
nast  to  her,  who,  in  her  turn,  was  poshed  f^^ainst  another  yeung  laify, 
whose  elbow  unfortunately  being  diose  to  one  of  the  side  windows  of  the 
eoaeh,  was  fineed  tfarevgh  it,  driving  in  its  progress  some  fragmeoits  of 
l^ass  into  the  road.  Thus,  while  Jehu  pushed  his  foot  into  the  ooach, 
the  young  lady  pushed  her  elbow  out ;  a  ftet  whirfi,  by  logical 
masfming,  shows  that  the  inside  of  the  coach  was  so  Ml  that  the 
unexpected  intrusion  of  the  driver^s  foot  caused  a  protuberance  of  the 
same  anatount  of  matter  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  inmates.  Such,  at  least* 
was  the  argument  with  which  Toddles  endeavoured  •  to  impress  Tom 
Stqiwell,  aliiiou|^  not  with  complete  success.  As  soon  as  the  glass  had 
fidlen  on  the  stout  lady's  lap^  Toddles,  with  that  sskise  of  politeness  with 
wkieh  he  was  blessed,  at  once  inserted  his  hand  in  the  fenestra!  opening, 
and  bi^gan  to  gather  together  the  vitreous  fragments  that  lay  in  her  lap. 
In  the  excess  of  his  politeness,  he  managed,  unfortunately,  to  cut  his 
Aitger  J  and  as  drops  of  blood  do  not  harmonise  exactly  with  a  light  summer 
dres%  the  stout  lady  did  not  hesitate  to  exclaim,  '<  What  a  nuisance.'' 
This  ingratitude,  however,  so  affected  the  nice-looking  young  lady  seated 
neoct  to  the  stout  female,  that  she  at  once  offered  to  bandage  the  wound 
for  our  hero ;  but  as  ladies  in  coaches  are  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
lint  with  them,  a  slight  hiatus  occurred  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  eharitaUe  design  was  to  be  carried  out  The  problem  was 
soon  solved  by  the  ready-witted  Toddles,  who  requested  the  charming 
young  lady  to  cut  off  a  slip  of  his  pockethandkerchief ;  so  she  brought  out 
her  scissors  and  bound  up  his  wound  in  the  kindest  manner  possible, 
the  stout  lady  all  the  time  looking  on  with  undiaguiBed  contempt 
for  the  whole  proceeding.  While  the  fair  maid  was  engaged  in  her 
good  work,  Toddles  had  ample  opportunity  of  studying  the  massive 
rings  which  girded  her  fiur  fngers,  and  soon  proclaimed  his  belief  to  Tom 
that  she  was  either  the  daughter  of  a  duke  or  an  earl ;  but  the  latter 
being  not  quite  so  poetical  as,  and  certainly  much  more  common-place 
in  his  ideas  than,  our  stout  friend,  at  once  declared  that  the  diamonds  were 
psate^  and  avowed  that  no  woman  of  sense  would  be  so  silly  as  to  wear 
exfMnsive  jewrileryin  the  wild  regiouF  of  Scotland.  At  half-past  three 
the  coadi  reached  Invnoran,  where  a  sumptuous  repast,  consisting  of 
cold  mutton  and  bread  and  cheese,  awaited  the  guests.  The  landlady 
apologized  for  the  absence  of  potatoes^  on  the  gix>und  that  the  guard  had 
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neglected  to  bring  them  the  day  before.     'Twaa  well  fat  Toddles  tb«i 

his  fair  aristocratic  friend  did  not  join  the  dinner-party,  or  probably  bis 

appetite  would  not  have  been  of  such  a  voraaious  nature  as  it  iras.     As 

soon  as  the  banquet  was  over  and  the  bill  paid,  the  diners  remounted 

the  coach,  which  now  skirted  Loch  TnUa,  a  flat  sheet  of  wat^  some 

four  miles  in  length.     A  stoppage  was  soon  made  at  a  game-keeper^s 

lodges  where  one  of  the  passenger's  alighted ;  and  as  he  had  sat  dose 

to  our  friends  during  the  journey,  and  had  entertained  them  with  many 

a  lively  anecdote,  they  felt  sorry  to  lose  him,  particularly  as  he  toU 

Toddles  that  the  young  lady  who  had  so  kindly  befriended  Richard  was 

very  like  the  Princess  Dagmar.    Just  before  leayiog  he  asked  Stepwdl 

if  he  knew  Jones,  the  great  amateur  walker,  who  had  perpetrated  a 

great  pedestrian  feat,     One  morning  he  went  down  to  Bamea^  frt)m 

there  walked  to  Brighton,  and  thence  took  the  train,  arriving  back  in 

London  in  time  for  dinner.     Toddles,  who  believed  the  stoiy  word  fof 

word,  could  not  but  express  his  r^et  at  not  being  acquamted  with  th» 

great  Jones ;   but  his  sorrow  was  not  of  so  lively  a  character  when 

Stepwell  suggested  that  as  Brighton  was  fifty  miles  from  London,  he 

could  not  have  walked  the  distance  under  ten  hours,  and  giving  two 

hours  for  Jiiis  return  to  town,  the  fleet-footed  Jones  must  have  left 

Barnes  at  four  o'clock  in    the  morning, — a  common*plaoe    code  c£ 

argument  which  at  onoe  suggested  to  Richard  that  their  late  comrade 

was  rather  fond  of  that  species  of  archery  amusement  known  as  drawing 

the  long  bow.      Stepwell  now  commenced  a   conversatioa  with  •  the 

driver,  and  being  fond  of  anything  connected  with  the  country,  soon 

began  to  praise  the   roads  and  their  manu&oture.     The   coachman 

declared  that  the  road  was  built  by  the  great  General  Wade,  before  whose 

time  they  were  in  such  a  shocking  state  that  an  tnah  engineer,  a  friend 

of  this  great  Qeneral,  invented  the  following  lines : — 

"  Had  jou  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made, 
Yon'd  hare  held  up  your  hands  and  blessed  General  Wade." 

The  road  during  the  present  stage,  lay  through  the  deer  forests  of  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  On  each  side  rose  high  hills,  on  the  peaks  of 
which  were  plainly  visible  patches  of  snow.  At  half-past  four,  the 
coach  stopped  at  King's  House  Inn,  where  the  horses  were  changed. 
As  the  next  stage  was  through  the  famous  Glencoe,  our  tourists  were 
enabled  to  ehow  their  politeness  by  giving  up  the  box  seats  to  the  laiUes, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  as  good  a  view  as  possible  of  this 
wonderful  pass.  This,  the  grandest  sight  in  Scotland,  is  almost 
indescribable.    The  road  winds  through  rocks  and  past  sharp  comeia 
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The  moun tains  rising  on  each  aide  are  lofty,  and  apparently  inaccesBible. 
H&lf  way  throu^  the  glen,  after  paosing  a  queer  spot,  known  as  the 
I>evil'B  Stairoaae,  which  consists  of  a  huge  flight  of  stairs  roughly  cat  in 
the  rock,  stands  a  strange  wild-looking  rock,  called  the  Chancellor  of 
GJencoe,  representing  a  rongh  head  with  a  large  hooked  nose,  and 
oomed  with  a  high  wig.  Further  on  to  the  left  is  a  large  hole  cut  in 
the  rock,  which  the  driver  oUled  Osaian's  Cave,  and  declared  that  at  one 
time  the  poet  had  lived  there  ;  a  statement  which  he  capped  by  pointing 
to  a  little  wat«r&ll  tricklitig  down  the  rock,  which  was  known  to 
ererybody,  he  said,  as  Ossian's  Shower-bath.  After  travelling  through 
the  pass,  awe-struck  and  overcome  by  the  grandmir  and  desolation  of 
the  mountains,  for  seven  miles,  the  travelleni  at  last  turned  a  comer  and 
halted  at  a  little  roadside  ion,  situate  at  the  extremity  of  the  glen. 


Olenooe  is,  without  esception,  the  grandest  sight  in  the  Highlands,  ant' 
may  he  aptly  termed  the  Alps  of  Scotland.  The  first  glimpse  of  the  place 
ia  BO  wild  and  desolate  as  naturally  on  its  own  account  to  impress  the 
traveller  with  wonder,  but  when  to  this  you  add  a  crowd  of  mountaina 
confusedly  pOed  close  to  each  other  and  stretching  in  all  directions,  with 
streams  rushing  down  their  sides,  one  ezpertenoes  a  strange  feeling  of 
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gloomy  rapture^  and  thinkB  with  a  bitter  heart  of  the  cun^ii  act  of 
barbaril^  which,  in  the  year  1692  disgraoed  for  ever  the  goyemment  of 
William  III.  in  Sootland.  How  the  English  soldiers  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  Macdonald  of  Glenooe  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  how 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  hosts  were  barbarously  mnrdered  by  tiieir 
guests,  their  houses  bumt^  and  their  property  divided  among  the  ruffian 
soldiery,  are  tenets  too  well  known  to  be  4^ated  upon  here ;  still  the 
remembrance  of  this  diabolical  deed  should  make  every  Eng^hman 
blush  for  his  coimtiy  when  he  passes  through  this  grand  old  glen,  whidi 
from  its  gloomy  and  desolate  aspect  seems  now  to^  mourn  the  act  ci 
human  butchery  it  witnessed  170  years  ago. 

As  soon  as  the  horses  were  changed,  the  coach  started  off,  and  in  a 
short  time  Loch  Leven,  a  large  lake  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  oval, 
and  extending  about  ten  miles  in  circumference,  burst  in  view.     Here 
may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  Loch  Leven  Castle,  where  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  confined.     The  lake  is  also  noted  for  the  excellence  of  the 
trout  it  contains.     Soon  the  travellers  arrived  at  a  little  village  whicb 
literally  swarmed  with  children  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  who  scampered 
along  the  road  and  trotted  round  the  coach  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
halfpence.     After  skirting  the  lake  for  about  a  mile,  the  coach  stopped 
at  the  village  of  Ballachulish,  which  is  noted  for  its  slate  quarriea     Here 
some  of  the  passengers  alighted,  while  the  others  kept  an  eye  upon  the 
lugg&g^     ^hla  attention  was  beyond  the  power  of  Stepwell  and  Toddles, 
since    their    ba^age  was    strapped  behind  them,      lliey,  therefore, 
leisurely  walked  to  the  ferry,  which  was  waitiDg  to  take  them  across  the 
loch,  where  another  coach  was  ready,  upon  which  they  were  to  proceed 
to  Fort  William,  which  luckily  was  the  termination  or  their  day's 
journey ;  for  although  the  day  had  been  one  osntinued  scene  of  enjoyment 
yet  they  began  to  feel  rather  tired  of  being  perched  so  long  on  the 
outside  of  a  coach.     The  last  stage  was  twelve  and  a  half  nules  offi 
and  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the  travellers  to  go  to  Inverness,  Toddles, 
thirsting  as  usual  for  information,  and  witii  that  desire  to  have  his 
arrangements  as  complete  as  possible,  86  characteristic  of  Englishmen^ 
now  commenced  to  pester  the  driver  with  questions  about  the  time  at 
which  the  boat  started  from  Fort  William  to  Inverness  on  the  Monday 
morning,  for  it  was  their  idea  to  devote  Saturday  to  a  grand  ascent 
and  descent  of  Ben  Nevis, — a  feat  so  awful  in  the  nund  of  the  stouts* 
of  the  two  tourists  that  he  almost  shrank  at  the  contemplation  of  it. 
The  guard  of  the  coach,  who  by  his  kind  attention  throughout   the 
journey  showed  what  a  warm  interest  he  took  in  the  travellers,  now 
recommended  them  to  ascend  Ben  Nevis  at  night,  as  by  this  plan  they 
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might  reach  Bamiftvi*  at  8  ■.m.  on  SAtardaj,  or  go  on  to  InvenMR  by 
the  Bteamer,  which  left  at  that  hoar.  He  alMo  volunteered  to  prootire  « 
gaidb  for  them  who  irmild  take  them  to  the  veiy  top,  and  ms  their 


knapucks  might  be  sent  on  board  the  Bt«&mer,  no  difiSculty  but  their 
own  ability  to  perform  this  Herculean  task  conld  possibly  suggest  itself 
to  them.     After  coasting  Loch  £il,  which  looked  very  romantic  and 


chilly  by  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  for  several  miles,  the  coach  at 
length  reached  Fort  William  at  half-past  nine,  and  the  joomey  for  the 
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day  -was  ended.  The  tourists,  after  completing  their  ablutioDB,  sat  down 
to  a  hearty  tea.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  their  friend,  the  red- 
coated  guard,  returned  with  a  trusty  guide,  who  was  to  show  them  the 
way  up  Ben  Neyis.  After  a  slight  pecuniary  acknowledgment  for  his 
many  kind  acts  of  service  had  been  made  to  the  guard,  the  tourists 
agreed  to  meet  the  guide  at  the  witching  hour  of  twelve,  and  again 
sitting  down  to  rest  theif  limbs  in  anticipation  of  the  great  ascent,  they 
consumed  a  good  strong  glass  of  whisky  toddy  as  a  nightcap,  ordered  some 
sandwiches  (or  sangwidges,  as  the  guide  called  them)  to  be  tied  up, 
which,  together  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  but  for  whose  company  they 
never  could  reach  the  top^  settled  the  bill,  made  up  their  accounts  for 
the  day,  and  then  took  a  nap  for  an  hour  before  they  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  exhilarating  pleasures  derivable  from  moimtain  climbing. 

Friday,  July  81,  1868.  Exfsmses. 

Bed  and  Breakfast  at  Balloch   £0  11  6 

Boat  on  to  the  Head  of  Loch  Lomond 0    6  0 

Coach  to  Fort  William   2    6  0 

Driyei's  and  Guard's  Fees 0  10  0 

Dinner  at  Inveroran   0    7  0 

Tea  and  Sandwiohes  at  Fort  William 0    8  6 


£4    9    0 


How  few  pleasures,  suggested  Toddles,  as  he  gave  to  Stepwell 
£2.  4s.  6d.  for  his  share  of  the  expenses  for  the  day,  one  can  obtain  from 
a  sovereign.  Tom,  I  am  afraid  our  money  will  not  go  so  far  as  we 
imagined 


r: 
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THE  THIRD  DAY. — ^THE  ASCENT  AND  DESCENT  OF  BEN  NEVIS — FBOM 

BANNAVIE  TO  INVERNESS. 

AT  11  45  p.m.  on  Friday,  the  31st  August,  the  two  travellers  were 
aroused  from  their  short  slumber  by  the  waiter,  who  informed  them 
that  the  guide  was  at  the  door.  After  giving  instructions  that  their 
knapsacks  were  to  meet  them  at  the  steamer  the  neoct  .momiog,  they 
summoned  the  guide,  filled  one  of  his  pockets  with  sandwiches,  and  the 
other  with  a  pint  bottle  of  whiskey,  seized  their  sticks,  and  boldly  set 
out  on  ther  exploit.  The  first  feeling  of  the  fresh  air  at  that  witching 
hour  conveyed  to  Toddles  an  impression  somewhat  akin  to  that  which 
he  felt  on  getting  into  a  cold  bath  on  a  wintry  morning.  The  novelty 
of  the  situation,  however,  was  so  charming  that  the  two  friends  trotted 
on  sharply  in  glorious  spirits,  by  the  side  of  the  guide,  for  about  a  mile 
along  the  high  road.  The  moon  shed  its  pale  light  over  the  scene,  and 
imparted  to  the  midnight  excursion  all  the  romance  that  so  romantic  a 
nature  as  that  of  Toddles  could  desire.  The  natural  jollity  of  the  two 
Mends  was  considerably  increased  by  the  pleasant  conversation  of  the 
guide,  who  was  altogether  such  a  merry  good-tempered  fellow,  as  to 
convince  Bichard  that  he  was  an  Irishman,  in  spite  of  the  man's  denial, 
when  interrogated  on  the  subject.  After  walking  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  guide  opened  a  gate,  and  the  tourists,  leaving  the  road,  entered 
a  field,  and  soon  started  up  a  small  hilL  Toddles,  who  imagined  that 
this  hillock  was  Ben  Nevis,  and  who  was  very  anxious  to  know  the  exact 
moment  at  which  he  commenced  the  ascent,  was  rather  disconcerted  on 
being  informed  that  before  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he  would 
first  have  to  ascend  and  then  descend  a  hill,  which,  by  the  bye,  was  £ftr 
steeper  than  Ben  Nevis  itself.  So  the  three  walked  up  the  hill,  whidi 
being  covered  with  grass,  was  very  slippery,  in  consequence  of  the  dew. 
The  guide,  who  led  the  way,  and  Stepwell  pushed  on  gaily,  but  poor 
Toddles,  unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  mountain  climbing,  floundered  and 
slid  backwards  every  step  he  took,  whilst  his  field-glass,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  in  order  to  obtain  a  closer  view  of  sunrise  at  the 
summit,  persisted  in  banging  so  often  against  his  left  side,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  request  the  guide  to  ease  him  of  this  encumbrance.    A  little 
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farther  on  Tom  Stepwell  did  not  feel  quite  comfortable,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  party  were  obliged  to  halt  to  enable  the  travellers  to  lean 
against  a  large  stone.  The  shaking  thev  had  received  and  the  additional 
exertion  caused  by  the  climbiDg,  aided  by  the  hearty  supper  they  had 
taken  just  before  starting,  caused  them  to  f<;el  slight  sensations  of  nausea ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  assurance  of  the  guide,  who  declared  that  in 
a  short  time  this  feeling  would  altogether  wear  off,  we  believe  that  both 
of  them  would  have  forfeited  the  guide's  fee,  and  have  retreated  to  Fort 
William  and  a  warm  bed.  Encouraged,  however,  by  the  guide's  promise 
of  a  good  rest  and  a  draught  of  whiskey  as  soon  as  they  had  o*er-tepped 
the  little  hiU,  and  buoyed  up  by  the  possession  of  true  British  plucA:, 
they  determined  to  continue  their  journey ;  and  after  feeling  aQ  tiie  dia- 
-agreeable  sensations  concomitant  to  the  approach  of  sickness,  they  at 
l^igth  readied  t<he  foot  of  the  mount,  and  there  by  the  side  of  a  ripping 
bro<^  of  cold  water,  they  sat  down  to  rest,  while  the  guide  allowed  them 
to  refresh  their  palates  by  a  sup  of  whiskey,  followed  by  a  draught  of 
pure  cold  water.  Thus  inspirited,  they  resumed  their  journey,  and  now 
all  signs  of  vegetation  vanished,  and  they  toOed  laboriously  e^^r  heaps 
of  stones  aad  rocks,  until  their  feet  ached  sorely ;  but  their  monitor — like  a 
sensibleman — ^would  not  allow  them  to  rest  foraninstant  until  they  reached 
a  Mttle  wen,  whidi  only  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  bearings  of  the 
place  would  be  able  to  disoover.  With  a  strange,  bewildering  feeding  of 
relief  tiiey  sat  down  here,  while  the  guide  beguiled  the  time  by  telfiiig 
them  stories  in  connexion  with  his  experience  of  mountain  climbing.  He 
made  them  laugh  heartily  at  an  account  of  two  men  who  first  oljeeted 
to  pay  him  his  usual  fee  for  leading  the  way,  and  then  wanted  to  give  vp 
the  journey  altogether  before  they  had  clnnbed  the  first  hilL  The  goidey 
however,  persuaded  them  to  go  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  reached  i^e  spot  they  looked  up,  then  declared  that  they 
were  content  with  seeing  what  it  was  like,  and  at  once  returned  to  the 
hoteL  We  need  scarcely  observe  that  the&e  two  tourists  hailed  from 
London.  This  anecdote  so  elated  Toddles  that  he  declaied  he  weold 
sooner  cut  off  his  little  finger  than  give  in,  although  at  the  time  he 
uttered  this  sentiment  he  was  puffing  and  blowing  like  a  bewildered 
grampus.  The  next  tale  was  about  a  party  consisting  of  man  and  wili^ 
who  kept  all  then:  money  in  a  purse,  which  the  wife  carried.  As  soon 
as  they  were  half-way  up,  the  lady  dropped  her  basket,  so  that  when  they 
got  to  the  end  of  their  journey  they  had  no  money  to  pay  for  the  serncea 
of  their  cooduotor.  He,  however,  promised  that  if  he  found  the  pmse 
he  would  send  it  on  to  them  at  Inverness,  and,  although  he  conndered 
his  task  about  aa  hopeless  aa  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  truss  of  hay,  yet 
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be  detormined  to  recover  the  purse  if  possible.     7or  many  dajH  he  looked 
aad  looked  in  Tain,  and  Bt  lengtb  gave  np  all  hope  oS  ever  finding  the 
maaey.     One  day,  however,  'when  he  waa  going  tip  with  a  couple  ef 
ywtug  mm,  who  had  taken  plenty  of  whiakey  and  biacuitB  with  them, 
be  aotnally  stumbled  aeroos  t^  purse  Ioe  which  he  had  bo  Loi^  sought. 
It  ccmtatned  fi)rty-five  Bovereigna,  fifteen  shillingB,  and  Eoxpence.  Honeet 
nan  aa  h«  waa,  the  temptation  of  keepii^  the  gold  waa  very  strong,  aod 
almMt  irresiatible.     Tet  he  peraev^«d,  and  nobly  forwarded  the  money 
to  the  manied  couple  at  Inverness.     The  next  day,  as  a  reoompMts^  hs 
raeaved — not  the  proverbial  rewaid  of  twopence,  which  newspaper  pora- 
gra{^  so  often  give  to  poor  men,  bnt — a  five-pound  note.     It  waa  an 
hnteat  acknowledgment  tii  the  good  fellow's  honesty,  and  one  which  we 
afe  sure  satisfied  all  parties.    And  now  the  ascent  b^pn  in  eameat. 
^e  guide,  followed  by  Stepwdl,  who  heartleosly  dee^ied  pow  TodtHes, 
tnanped    up    the    mountain  with     the  greatest    nonohalanoe,  whilst 
BiohRTdflmiBdered  and  ali|^)ed 
asd  blistered  his   feet  eveiy 
stip  betook.  In  his  note-book 
he  Aaa  fathfy  describee  the 
ades  of  Ben  Kevis : — "  Ima- 
gbie  a  heap  of  paving  stones 
piled  in  in^orious  oonfnsioii, 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  <»e  above 
the  other,  for  any  hei^t  yoa 
ploane;    and  next  im^ine  a 
qtont  yoang  mao,  quite  unao- 
customed  to  mountain  climb- 
ing, endeavouring  to  leaob  the 
top  of    the    height.     Almost 
trrtry  st«p  I  took,  the  stone 
slipped    away,  and    my    foot 
deaeended  between  two  rocks, 
finaa  which  place  it  waa  with 
gnat    difficulty  that  I  oonld 
oxtract  it    To  add  to  my  mis- 
fortune,  ^e    moon  bad    dia- 
i^i|i«ared,  and  I  eonld  hatdly 

t«ll  where  I  was  geing,  whilst  the  guide  (uad  that  se^h  fellow, 
Tom,  trudged  on  so  far  ahead  that  I  eo«ld  scaroely  see  tbemt 
The  former  ccatainly  halted  oocasionaUy,  and  bode  me  be  of  good 
dmer,  hoM  myself  aa  ^»ight  as  possiUe,  plant  my  stick  on  the  rock  be- 
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fore  me,  and  come  on ;  bnt  after  following  bis  plan  a  short  time,  I  fonnd 
that  I  usnallj  slipped  down,  and  was  compelled  to  stoop  again  and  clutch 
a  rock  to  my  left  with  my  hand,  whilst  I  pushed  my  body  forward.  As 
for  Tom,  I  think  I  never  disliked  him  till  then,  although  perhaps  my 
unfortunate  position  tried  my  temper  too  much,  and  made  me  feel  unjustly 
harsh  towards  him.  Whenever  I  had  a  worse  fall  than  usual  Stepwell 
look  back  and  shouted  out,  *Now,  then,  old  Timbertoes  !  how  slow  you 
are,  Dick  !*  and  then  he  laughed  in  such  an  unfeeling  manner,  that  I  began 
to  think  that  I  hated  him,  the  guide,  and  everybody  in  the  world ;  but 
I  loathed  myself  most  of  all,  for  being  so  great  a  fool  as  ti>  climb  Ben 
Nevis  instead  of  remaining  in  bed." 

After  trudging  on  for  some  time  the  party  arrived  at  a  patch  of  snow, 
which  they  had  to  cross.  Fancy !  Snow  in  August !  The  relief  to  Tod- 
dles's  feet  was  immense,  and  so  delighted  did  he  feel  at  the  change,  that 
he  actually  threw  a  snowball  at  Tom,  and  commenced  dancing  on  the 
white  carpet.  This  exuberance  of  his  spirits  soon  received  a  check,  for  after 
a  longer  step  than  usual  he  slipped  through  the  snow,  almost  to  his  knees, 
and  had  to  be  drawn  out  by  his  companions.  They  next  proceeded  along 
a  wild  rocky  territory,  then  passed  over  another  snow-field,  and  just  as 
Eichard  was  about  to  ask  the  guide  if  they  were  near  the  summit,  thai 
worthy,  Mr.  Alexander  McEae  by  name,  suddenly  halted,  and  pointing 
to  a  little  cairn  close  to  them,  said,  '^  Crentlemen,  this  is  the  top,  and  the 
highest  point  in  Great  Britain.''  They  then  all  ascended  the  little  tower, 
twenty-two  feet  high,  built  by  the  sappers  and  miners,  to  commemorate 
their  three  months'  visit  to  the  place.  Ben  Nevis  was  thus  surmounted 
at  half-past  three  iu  the  morning,  just  three  hours  and  three-quarters 
after  the  party  left  the  hotel  at  Fort  William. 

The  summit,  which  is  4,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  consists 
of  a  large  plain,  strewed  with  immense  rocks.  Round  it,  in  all  directions, 
appear  the  peaks  of  other  rocks — ^the  shoulders  of  Ben  Nevis — almost 
as  high  as  the  one  on  which  the  tourists  were  resting  their  weary  bones. 
After  remaining  until  four  o'clock,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  the  sun  rise, 
they  commenced  the  descent^  by  passing  over  a  tract  of  snow,  and  then 
trudged  along  for  some  distance  over  rocks  and  stones.  Soon  th^ 
reached  a  plain,  upon  which  sheep  were  grazing,  and  then,  by  foUowing 
the  course  of  a  silvery  loch,  they  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
the  spot  where  they  had  rested  on  the  previous  evening.  However, 
there  was  still  the  little  hill  to  surmount :  so  the  worn-out  way&ren 
had  to  skirt  the  sides  of  one,  and  then  to  traverse  this  wretched  impostor 
of  a  moimtain,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  small  roadside  inn,  which  could 
just  be  seen  in  the  distance,  on  the  road  to  Bannavie ;  but  tiie  Httfe 
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hovel  looked  so  small,  and  poor  Toddles  began  to  feel  so  utterly  weary 
and  worn  out,  that  he  could  ncarcely  move  a  step  further.  To  add  to 
this  aggravation  the  unfeeling  Tom  and  the  guide  trotted  on  quite  jauntily, 
and  discoursed  so  blithely  on  agricultural  matters,  that  at  length  Toddles 
gave  up  altogether,  and  throwing  himself  at  full  length  on  the  ground, 
vowed  that  he  would  not  stir  another  step  until  he  had  rested  his  aching 
limbs.  A  general  halt  was  therefore  made,  while  Dick  refreshed  himself 
with  repose.  A  little  more  walking,  and  the  party  came  to  the  hill 
which  they  had  to  descend.  Tom  and  the  guide  dashed  down  it  helter- 
skelter,  whilst  Toddles,  in  his  endeavour  to  descend  cautiously  and  easily, 
slipped  and  fell,  until  again  he  was  faii*ly  exhausted,  and  was  obliged  to 
rest  once  more,  whilst,  as  he  feelingly  said,  a  dense  feeling  of  fiitigue 
rolled  down  his  body  and  out  at  his  feet.  The  guide,  who  knew  that  if  our 
hero  reposed  too  long  he  would  infallibly  become  stiff,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  make  him  push  on,  and  at  length,  by  repeated  assurances  that  fifteen 
minutes'  walking  would  bring  them  to  the  tavern,  he  persuaded  Toddles 
to  rise  and  limp  along  as  well  as  his  poor  blistered  feet  wduld  allow. 
Thus,  in  about  twenty  minutes  the  tourists  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  afler  traversing  a  wild  weird-looking  glen,  crossed  a  small  suspension 
bridge,  for  which,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Scotland,  they  were  mulcted 
of  the  sum  of  twopence,  and  entered  a  little  cottage,  every  room  of  which 
was  so  full  of  smoke,  owing  to  the  ^actthat  peats  were  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fire  instead  of  coal.  Soon  a  young  woman,  shoeless,  stocking- 
less,  and  with  about  the  dirtiest  Heuce  and  whitest  jacket  Toddles  had  ever 
seen,  ushered  the  travellers  into  a  room,  in  which  the  sole  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  bed,  three  chairs,  and  a  table.  The  guide,  after  telling  her 
in  Gallic  (for  the  woman  could  not  speak  English)  that  the  party  would 
like  some  whiskey  and  oatcake,  sat  down,  and  Eichard  Toddles  threw  him- 
self upon  the  bed,  utterly  prostrated,  and  yet  conscious  of  such  a  delight- 
ful feeling  of  repose  as  he  had  never  experienced  before ;  while  Stepwell, 
who  seemed  in  no  way  fatigued  by  his  nocturnal  stroll  of  seventeen  miles, 
chatted  with  the  guide  about  sheep,  their  price  and  quality ;  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  was  told  by  the  man,  in  reference  to  a  question 
about  the  make  of  his  trousers,  that  he  had  bought  for  half-a-crown 
the  skin  of  a  brakahaw  sheep,  which  his  wife  spun  into  yam,  and  then 
had  woven  into  cloth  for  sixpence  a  yard. 

As  soon  as  our  heroes  had  sufficiently  rested,  they  paid  the  hostess  two 
shillings  for  her  cheer,  and  then,  after  giving  the  good  fellow  eight  shil- 
lizigs,  as  agreed,  for  his  services,  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
parted  with  Alexander  McRae,  as  honest  and  as  pleasant  a  guide  as  any 
tourist  oould  wish  to  meet.  A  walk  of  a  mile  along  the  high  road  brought 
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them  to  the  steamer  at  Bannavie.  Just  as  they  reached  it,  tke  coadi. 
from  the  Fort  William  Hotel  passed,  laden  with  paaseDgecs  who  had 
slept  all  night.  Although  Stepwell  and  Toddles  were  tnidging  along  the 
road,  thej  could  not  h.elp  looking  down  on  the  lazy  trayeUera,  who  had 
so  quietly  taken  their  ease  at  their  inn  whilst  the  two  doughty  touriate 
had  boldly  climbed  the  mountain-top^  The  circumference  of  Ben 
at  the  base  is  no  less  than  twenty-four  miles.  Its  Gallic  name  is 
noftmh  EhiUhaia,  the  cloud-K»ipped  mountain  er  the  hill  of  heaven*  Bern 
in  QalHc  signifies  mountain ;  necaniky  the  heavens  or  clouds ;  and  hathaim, 
that  part  of  the  human  head  between  the  forehead  and  crown.  The  eaut^ 
pound  word,  written  in  Gallic,  would  be  Beiaw^^neixmih^haiUicm*  It  is 
naturally  contracted  to  BeneeiSy  the  mountain  with  the  summit  in  tho 
clouds,  or  '^  doad-ldsBing  hilL*^ 

As  soon  as  the  trayelleKS  went  on  board  the  little  steamer,  that  stood 
puffing  at  the  entrance  of  the  Caledonian  Canal^  they  made  their  way  to 
the  fore-cabin,  where,  thaoks  to  the  good  offices  of  an  active  little  ma% 
about  thirtf,  who  seemed  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  combined  office  of  a 
sub-steward  and  a  deputy  cabin-boy,  they  were  able  to  revel  in  the 
ODLJoyment  of  a  thorougk  ablution.  They  then  put  on  their  8lippeK% 
left  their  boots  in  charge  of  the  henchman,  whose  language  was  a  mix- 
ture of  Gallic  and  English,  almost  every  word  he  spc^e  ending  in  kkt; 
and  who,  when  asked  if  he  oould  get  them  cleaned,  replied  laconically,  ^that 
he  would  make  it  rkhl^  and  that  he  was  ficht  [fit]  to  do  il"  At  eij^ 
o'clock,  when  the  boat  started,  the  passengers  descended  into  the  after- 
cabin,  and  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast^  consisting  of  mutton  chopi^ 
salmon,  cutlets,  herrings,  ham,  eggs,  and  capital  coffee.  Their  nociunal 
journey  and  long  exposure  to  the  night  air  gave  the  tounsts  an  enonnooa 
f^petite,  and  no  person  on  board  paid  two  shillings  for  his  meal  witk 
greater  pleasure  than  our  friends.  As  soon  as  they  had  satisfied  their 
appetites^  Toddles  referred  to  the  guide-book  he  bought  on  board,  and 
discovenng  that  for  eight  miles  their  course  was  throi^kthe  Galedoniaa 
Canal,  he  and  his  fellow  traveller  determined  to  lie  down  and  enjoy  thai 
repose  of  which  they  stood  in  so  much  need.  While  th^  ai^  under  the 
care  of  Nature's  soft  nurse,  it  will  be  as  well  if  we  endeavour  to  give  tlia 
reader  some  alight  idea  of  this  great  aquatic  undertaking.  The  Oala- 
donian  Canal  was  formed  in  order  to  ocmnoct  the  three  locks — ^Lod^, 
Oich,  and  Kess, — and  by  this  means  the  German  and  Athintio  Ooeaas. 
The  whole  length  of  the  canal,  from  sea  to  sea,  is  sixty  miles  and 
a  halj^  of  which  the  three  locks  form  thirty-eight  and  a  half,  thus  leaving 
twenty-two  miles  of  cutting.  In  consequence  of  the  <liflSftitli:^«i  of 
adjusting  the  levels  of  the  dififerent  locks,  twenty-ei§^t  locks  were  fi>nBed, 
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eacb  of  -whicli  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  and  forty  broad. 
Hie  first  csthnated  cart  of  this  great  national  soheme  was  about 
eOO.OOOt,  bnt  it  ha*  coBt  the  nation  no  len  than  1,300,000/.,  and  is  at 
present  anytliing  bnt  profitable,  althongfa  ita  many  uses  are  bong  more 
developed  each  year  ;  while  the  benefit  it  has  eonfeired  npoa  Scotland  is 
almost  inoftlenlable,  partioularly  in  regard  to  the  towns  and  habdtatians 
ntnated  along  its  ooests. 


After  Bleeping  for  four  honis  our  tourista  called  for  their  boots  at  one, 
and  vent  on  deck,  just  as  the  steamer  was  paasing  thi>atigh  the  last  lock, 
the  passage  of  which  occuj^ed  about  three -quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
faithful  boot-cleaner,  anxious  to  in^uws  the  strangers  with  all  the  wonders 
of  the  voyage,  soon  appeared,  and  haaded  to  them  a  ticket,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  Gordon  CiHamiag's  encampment  at  Fort  Augustus  was 
cQose  at  hand,  and  that  the  paaseng^v  might  not  only  see  all  the  wonders 
it  contained,  but  bear  a  deecription  of  them  from  the  proprietor,  for  the 
flmall  charge  of  one  shilling.  As  tiiese  tmnsiBted  of  a  unique  and  unri- 
valled collection  of  boma  and  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and«B  sometime  must 
elapse  before  the  steamer  could  pass  through  the  lock,  the  wayfarem, 
accompanied  by  the  little  man,  stepped  on  sh««  and  BMide  their  way  to 
a  brick  building,  inside  of  which  stood  "The  Great  Lion  Hunter,"  dressed 
in  full  Highland  costume,  glittering  with  dirks  and  Bootch  jewellery. 
Befbre  Toddles  could  announce  the  cause  of  lus  visit,  the  guide  addressed 
Gordon  Gumming  as  follows  ; — "  Gentlemen  up  all  nicht — verra  tired 
— Bern  Nevi»— great  travellers. " 

The  lion-hunter,  after  pocketing  two  shillings,  led  his  visitors  round 
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tus  saloon,  and  explained  hitt  exliibition  in  the  usual  etjle  of  such  show- 
men.   He  showed  them  elephants'  heads,  rhinoc«rosee'  tuska,  lions'  skins, 
and  at  the  conclusion  requested  them  either  to  buy  his  book  or  one  of  his 
sticks,  of  which  he  had  such  a  fine  collection  that,  although  Toddles  was 
anned  with  a  trusty  suppiirt,  which  the  great  showman  praised,  yet  he 
strongly  yearned  to  become  the  poasessor  of  a  long  mountain-pole,  in 
spite  of  his  vow  that  he  would  never  ascend  a  hill  again.     Fortunately  the 
common  sense  of  Tom  prevented  him  inoreaaing  his  impec&mejUa,  and  as 
he  drew  him  away  Gordon  Cumming  followed  them,  leading  an  immense 
white  goat  with  long  horns.     He  proceeded  on  board  the  steamer,  osten- 
sibly to  get  a  glass  of  beer,  but  probably  to  show  his  fine  person,  as  a 
cheap  bat  telling  advertisement.  Juat  before  the  boat  started  he  emei^ed 
from  the  cabin,  with  a  cigar  in  his  hand,  which  he  eyed  with  great  satis- 
&ction,  as  did  also  the  goat,  who  appeared  to  imagine  that  it  was  some- 
thing to  eat.     Gordon  Cumming,  on  leaving  the  steamer,  politely  waved 
his  hand  to  his  late  visitors,  much  to  the  delight  of  Toddles,  who,  always 
pleased  to  obtain  notice  from  public  characters,  at  once  took  off  his  hat 
and  returned  the  salutation.     The  boat  now  emeiged  into  the  spacious 
Ixich  Ness,  which  is  bor- 
dered on  each  side   by 
densely    wooded    hills, 
while  the   sides   of  the 
valley  are  adorned  with 
a  luxuriant  and  diversi- 
fied foliage.     The   most 
attractive  object  on  Loch 
Koss    is    the    Falls  of 
Foyers,   situate    on   the 
east  side,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Fort  Augus- 
tus.     As    the    steamer 
stopped   here    for    fifty 
minutes,     in    order    to 
allow  the  passengers  an 
opportunity   of  visiting 
the  Falls,    Toddles  and 
Stepwell  at  once  sprang 
out  of  the  boat,  and  ran 
TOE  JAUB  OF  FOTEBs.  along  thc  pier  :  for  this 

privilege  they  were  charged  fourpence.  They  then  took  their  way  along  a 
pleasant  road,  shaded  on  each  side  by  trees,  ascended  a  miniature  Bwi  Nevis, 
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and  walked  up  hill  for  a  short  distance.  Soon  the  noise  of  roaring  watei*3 
told  them  that  they  were  approaching  the  object  of  their  visity  and  on 
turning  the  comer  the  Falls  burst  upon  their  sight  in  all  their  wild 
splendour. 

"  Imagine/'  writes  Toddles,  "  an  immense  deep  caldron  of  rock,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  lies  a  pool  of  blackish  water.  From  the  edge  of  one  side 
a  slight  piece  seems  clipped  out,  while  the  waters  bound  over  a  preci- 
pice ninety  feet  high,  and — 

*  Howl  and  bias 
And  boil  in  endless  toitnre,  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrong  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  cnrls  ronnd  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  g^rd  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  Bet, 
And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower/ 

Just  opposite  the  Falls  stands  a  natural  platform,  from  which  a  capital 
view  of  the  grand  sight  can  be  obtained." 

On  resuming  the  voyage,  the'first  object  of  interest  whict  struck  the 
eyes  of  the  tourists,  who  now  sat  on  the  deck  enjoying  the  novel  scene 
before  them,  was  a  little  inn  on  the  right,  almost  lost  in  the  trees,  known 
as  "The  Greneral's  Hut,"  from  the  fact  that  Greneral  Wade  stayed  some  time 
at  a  little  tavern  built  on  the  same  spot.  On  the  left  soon  rose  the  fine 
mountain  called  "  Mealfourvonie,"  with  its  domed-shaped  simimit.  The 
hills  on  each  side  of  the  lock — ^here  two  miles  in  width — although  not  so 
lofty  or  grand  as  those  on  Loch  Lomond,  are  yet  far  better  vegetated  and 
equally  beautiful.  Farther  on  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  Urquhart 
Castle,  situate  on  a  strip  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  bay.  The  ruins 
are  very  fine,  and  of  great  antiquity,  since  the  first  siege  of  the  castle  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  1300,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  soldiers 
of  Edward  I.,  who  killed  the  governor  and  the  whole  of  the  garrison. 
The  vessel  now  steamed  through  a  narrow  lock,  and  just  as  the  clock 
struck  five  the  boat  stopped  at  Muirtown  Locks,  where  four  omnibuses 
wei'e  in  waiting  to  convey  the  passengers  to  Inverness.  After  rewarding 
the  sub-steward  for  his  polite  attention.  Toddles  and  Stepwell  jumped  up 
on  an  omnibus  labelled  Union  Hotel,  and  then  took  pleasure  in  watching 
the  anxiety  of  an  old  gentleman,  to  whose  charge  were  committed  a  heap 
of  luggage,  a  wife,  a  nurse,  and  five  children.  After  passing  some  small 
houses,  the  bus  drove  across  a  handsome  suspension-bridge  over  the  river 
Ness,  and  then  through  the  town. 

Inverness  is  a  town  of  remarkable  cleanliness,  regularity,  and  beauty. 
The  approach  to  it,  over  an  elegant  suspension-bridge  across  the  Ness,  is 
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decidedly  picturesque.  The  river  was  formerly  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  seven  ardies,  which  was  swept  away  by  a  great  flood  in  1849. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  the  shops  el^ant  and  well  decorated, 
and  the  public  buildings  massive  and  beautiful.  Inverness  boasts 
of  a  laige  railway  station,  a  post-office,  a  news-room,  five  banks,  four 
printing  establishments,  and  three  newspapers,  one  of  which,  the 
Iiweme88  Courier^  is  remarkably  well  edited  and  written  for  a  journal  so 
far  from  the  metropolis.  The  town  is  very  ancient  indeed,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  scene  of  Duncan's  murder  by  Macbeth. 

As  soon  as  a  hearty  meal  had  been  exgoyed^  Toddles  and  his  friend 
went  out  for  a  stroll,  in  order  to  ^*  do  *'  Inverness  in  proper  tourist 
j&shion.  After  going  to  a  stationer's  shop,  where  Toddles  bought 
a  newspaper  and  a  packet  of  views  of  the  places  he  had  seen,  they 
strolled  into  MacDougall's  tartan  warehouse,  where  Richard  again  spent 
his  money  in  heaps  of  Tartan  knickknacks,  in  the  form  of  rulers,  cigar-casss^ 
penwipers,  and  other  things  the  purchase  of  which  Stepwell  considered  use- 
less. The  proprietor,  a  very  polite  man,  insisted  on  showing  our  friends 
over  his  store,  and  so  dazed  the  mind  of  Toddles  with  knickerbockers  and 
Highland  suits,  that  it  reqxiired  all  Stepwell's  persuasive  power  to  pre- 
vent the  youth  purchasing  a  Scotch  dress  for  every-day  wear.  They 
soon  after  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  Toddles  amused  himself  by 
studying  the  Times  of  the  day  before,  and  writing  notes  in  his  diarj) 
whilst  Stepwell  discussed  the  prospect  of  the  coming  harvest  with  a  stout 
red-fetced  gentleman.  As  the  evening  wore  on  a  drowsy  feeling  told  the 
travellers  that  they  stood  in  need  of  rest.  Calling  for  a  bedroom  caodle 
they  soon  retired  to  their  double-bedded  room,  and  when  the  dock  struck 
ten  Kichard  Toddles  and  Tom  Stepwell  were  £Ast  asleep  in  the  Union. 

SiTUSDAT,  AuonsT  1, 1863.  Expknsbs. 

Guide  at  Ben  NeriB £0  10    0 

Steamer  from  Bannarie  to  InvemesB    ...     1    7    0 

Break&Bt  on  Board 0    4    0 

Lunch 0    16 

FallsofFoyerB 0    0    4 

OmaibiMi  to  Hotel  at  Lsvemess  0    2    0 

Tea  at  InvemesB ^ 0    4    6 


£2    9    4 


When  Stepwell  handed  to  his  friend  XL  48.  Sd.  as  hisshace,  he  dedaiied 
that  they  were  &r  too  extravagant^  and  that  in  order  to  make  Iheir 
money  last,  they  must  at  once  oommenoe  a  wholesome  ref«raL 
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THE  FOUBTH   DAY — ^IKYEBNISS  TO  HOY. 

STEPWELL  and  Toddles  did  not  open  their  eyes  on  Sunday  morning 
until  the  clock  struck  ten,  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  -whether  they 
would  have  woke  at  that  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pertinacious 
attention  of  the  head- waiter,  who  declared  that  if  they  did  not  rise  at 
once  they  would  not  be  in  time  for  church. 

Springing  out  of  bed,  they  dressed  quickly,  and  made  their  way  to  the 
coffee-room,  where  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  which  they  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  order  the  night  before,  awaited  them.  Naturally  anxious 
to  go  to  chiux^h,  and  equally  desirous  of  hearing  a  good  sermon,  they  at 
once  asked  the  waiter^s  advice  on  the  subject. 

"  Now,  just  look  here,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  as  he  whisked  the  cover  off 
a  salmon  cutlet,  "  you  take  my  advice  j  I  know  all  the  preachers  in  the 
town,  and  the  best  of  all  is  the  Bev.  Donald  Fraser,  who  preaches  at 
the  Free  High  Church,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ness.  Just  you  go 
there  and  you'll  have  a  treat." 

"You  seem  very  confident,  waiter,  about  Mr.  Fraser." 
"  Of  course  I  am,  sir.     Oh,  Fm  right ;  I  know  everything." 
"Except   the  advantages  of  modesty,"  whispered  Toddles,   as  the 
attendant  left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  breakfast,  the  wayfarers,  clad  in  their 
tourists'  suits,  but  miwus  knapsacks  and  sticks,  took  their  way  to 
Mr.  Eraser's  Kirk.  It  was  a  very  comfortable,  well-built,  handsome 
place,  with  low  pews,  instead  of  those  old-&8hioned  sleeping-boxes  one 
meets  with  in  English  churches.  At  one  end  was  a  large  pulpit,  which 
was  ascended  by  stairs  placed  on  each  side  of  it,  while  in  the  rear  was  a 
large  screen  or  door,  from  which  a  man  emerged  and  hung  on  each  side 
of  the  pidpit  a  large  board  on  which  were  written  the  hymn  tunes  for  the 
day.  After  the  prayers,  the  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  taking  for  his  text  the 
third  verse  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  preached  an  eloquent 
sermon,  in  which  he  drew  elaborate  sketches  of  some  of  the  most  important 
tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Boman  Catholic  religions.  In  the  midst 
of  his  discourse  a  somewhat  strange  circumstance  occurred,  which  so  well 
exemplifies  the  difference  between  the  English  and  Scotch  churches,  that 
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we  must  repeat  it.  The  daj  was  very  warm,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
lady  fiunted.  In  an  English  church  the  lady  would  probably  have  been 
removed,  and  the  clergyman  would  have  continued  his  discourse,  without 
deigning  for  an  instant  to  take  any  notice  of  the  lady's  sufferings :  not 
so  in  Scotland.  As  soon  as  the  minister  noted  the  lady's  inammate 
state  he  stopped,  and  at  once  directed  his  attendant  to  loose  the  lady^s 
bonnet,  to  take  her  into  the  open  air,  and  to  give  her  a  glass  of  water  ; 
then,  as  soon  as  she  had  left  the  church,  be  requested  the  congregation  to 
sing  two  verses  of  a  psalm,  in  order  to  compoee  Itsell  At  the  oondn- 
sion  of  the  sermon  a  christening  took  place.  The  parents  of  the  child 
had  to  stand  before  the  font  and  listen  to  a  prayer  about  the  advantages 
of  baptism.  As  soon  as  this  was  over,  the  child  had  the  name  of  Colin 
given  to  it,  and  the  ceremony  was  completa  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
record,  that  among  the  lower  classes  in  Scotland  almost  all  the  cfaildien 
aire  called  either  Colin  or  Donald. 

As  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  the  tourists  strolled  quietly  along  the 
side  of  the  Ness ;  a  river  of  clear,  pellucid,  blue  water ;  then  up  the 
heights  upon  which  stand  the  prison-house  and  town-house,  in  front  of 
which  are  two  guns,  taken  from  the  Busaians  in  the  late  war.  The 
view  of  the  rich  woodlands  was  very  pleasant  indeed.  The  rich  forests, 
dotted  here  and  there  by  a  splendid  countiy  seat ;  the  hills  ui  the  distance  ; 
and  the  course  of  the  river  Ness,  sinuous  as  a  serpent,  formed  a  picture 
full  of  fresh  beauties  and  delights  to  the  enraptured  eyes  of  the  two 
friends,  who  gazed  with  incroasiog  pleasure  upon  the  grand  scene  before 
them. 

A  native  of  Inverness,  who  like  the  tourists  was  also  revelling  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fine  weather,  told  them  that  two  artists  who  had 
travelled  through  Italy,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  said  that  the  river  Ness, 
at  sunset,  bore  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  scenery  of  Naples.  And 
truly  the  scene  was  one  likely  to  cause  rapture.  Just  in  front  lay  a  part 
of  the  tow%  and  in  the  distance  a  densely-wooded  hill,  the  top  ^  which 
somewhat  resembled  the  deck  of  a  vesseL  Their  companion  told  the 
travellers  that  the  hill  was  an  artificial  eminence,  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  make  use  of  it  as  a  cemetery.  This  hill  is  known  as  Tom-na-heurich, 
or  the  hill  of  the  fiuiies. 

There  Stepwell  and  Toddles  sat  for  an  hour  at  leas^  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  repose  and  the  beautiful  vision  before  theok 

"  How  strange  it  seems,  Tom,"  at  length  said  Toddle%  "  that  we  two 
frllows  have  travelled  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  three  daysi  and 
yet  don't  care  at  all  where  we  go,  or  where  we  rest." 

^  Well,  I  admit  that  it  is  jolly,  and  that  I  ex\joy  it  almost  as  much  as 
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lionting."  This  was  a  great  concession  on  Stepw ell's  part,  for  he  had 
often  declared  that  hunting  was  the  finest  sport  on  earth,  and  that  he 
woold  give  np  any  amusement,  sooner  than  leare  off  chasing  Master 
Reynard. 

^*  And  then  see,  Tom,  what  a  glorious  state  of  independence  is  ouib. 
We  have  no  luggage  to  trouble  ourselves  about,  and  when  we  wake  in 
the  morning,  we  never  have  an  exact  idea  as  to  where  we  shall  sleep  at 
night." 

"And  yet,  Dick,  in  spite  of  that,  we  have  always  been  well  housed, 
although  we  have  certainly  had  to  pay  for  it." 

"  Oh,  bother  the  expense,  don't  think  about  that,"  said  the  somewhat 
extravagant  Toddles  to  his  more  careful  companion.  "  Whafs  the  good 
of  going  out  for  a  holiday,  if  you  grudge  the  money  you  spend  upon 
your  enjoyment  1  '* 

This  argument  was  unanswerable,  so,  linking  their  anns  together,  the 
two  Mends  returned  to  their  hotel. 

The  waiter,  who  was  in  the  coffee-room  when  they  entered,  was  very 
anxious  to  have  their  opinion  of  the  minister  they  had  heard,  and  f^t 
very  gratified  when  they  told  him  that  they  had  been  very  much  pleased 
with  his  sermon. 

"  I  knew  you  would  l)e," said  he ;  "didn't  I  tell  ^ou  so  1  I  know 
everything." 

"Do  you  know  how  to  make  money?"  inquired  the  calculating 
Stepwell. 

"  That  I  do,  indeed,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "  Look  at  my  clothes,  sir ; 
don't  you  see  that  they  are  made  in  London  1  I  would  not  have  any- 
thing made  in  a  country  town,  for  you  see  I  am  rich  enough  to  have  my 
clothes  sent  600  miles  to  me ;  and  yet,  sir,  although  I  know  how  to 
make  money  as  well  as  any  man,  I  have  not  made  quite  as  much  as  I 
ought ;  for  you  see,  if  I  had  been  a  sharp  fellow  I  might  have  married 
tibe  landlady  of  this  hotel,  and  then,  sure  enough,  my  fortune  would  have 
been  made." 

"  And  how  was  it  that  a  good-looking  fellow  like  you  let  such  a 
chance  go  byl"  asked  Toddles.  "You  don't  mean  to  say  that  she 
refused  youl** 

"  Refused  me,  indeed.  Not  exactly.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  but  you  see  I 
made  a  mistake.  However,  ifs  some  consolation  to  know  that  it's  the 
only  one  I  ever  made." 

"  And  what  was  this  mistake  1 " 

"Why,  gentlemen,  I  got  manied  to  somebody  else ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that,  who  knows  what  I  might  have  been  now  ?    Why,  I 
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was  head- waiter  at  the  "  Star  and  Grarter  "  at  Richmond ;  and  then  I 

was  groom  of  the  chambers  to  the  Duke  of  N ;  but  now,  thanks 

to  my  mamage,  I  am  only  a  poor  lick-plate  of  a  waiter,  ajid  shall  have 
to  remain  one  all  my  life.  But  never  mind,  it's  no  good  crying  over 
spilt  milk.  Ah,  there's  the  cook's  bell,  announcing  your  dinner,  so 
excuse  me,  gentlemen,  I'll  soon  be  back  again." 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  shortly  I'etumed  with  Hbe 
dinner.  While  he  waited  he  b^uiled  the  time  by  telling  them  how  it 
was  that  he  ever  came  to  Inverness  at  aU ;  but  as  this  event  had  some- 
thing  to  do  with  a  romantic  attachment  he  had  formed  with  a  young 
lady  in  the  service  of  the  duke,  the  groom  of  whose  chambers  he  was, 
we  dare  not  repeat ;  it  here.  Next  he  gave  them  sundry  humorous 
imitations  of  the  different  people  he  had  waited  on  at  Richmond,  and 
at  length  convulsed  them  to  such  an  extent  with  laughter  at  the  way 
in  which  he  treated  three  Frenchmen,  that  an  old  gentleman  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  grew  quite  red  in  the  face,  and  wanted  to  know 
if  the  waiter  was  going  to  bring  him  his  dinner,  or  whether  he  was  to 
fetch  it  himself. 

After  taking  a  nap,  and  repacking  their  portmanteaus,  our  two  heroes 
paid  their  bills,  and  as  the  clock  struck  five,  they  turned  their  backs  on 
Inverness,  and  commenced  their  journey  home.  True,  they  did  not 
intend  to  reach  Compton  till  the  following  Saturday,  but  yet  Inverness 
was  the  most  northerly  point  of  their  route,  and  now  each  step  they 
took  brought  them  nearer  towards  their  final  destination. 

It  was  their  intention  to  walk  eight  miles  to  a  little  place  called 
Craigie,  and  if  they  found  good  accommodation,  they  determined  to 
sleep  there  that  ni^t,  and  then  on  the  Monday  to  walk  as  many  miles 
as  they  could. 

The  long  rest  they  had  enjoyed  had  completely  invigorated  them,  and 
they  marched  along  as  jauntily  as  if  they  were  only  going  about  a 
himdred  yards;  and  soon  enjoyed  the  journey  so  much,  that  they 
determined  to  walk  as  &r  as  their  inclination  would  carry  them  that 
evening,  and  then  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night  as  well  as  they  could.  Nor 
did  the  chance  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  comfortable  night's  lodging 
distress  them  much,  since  they  saw  by  the  little  map  they  had  with  them 
that  posting-hpuses  for  the  stage^xmch^were  situated  within  seven  miles 
of  each  other.  Seven  miles,  indeed !  what  is  such  a  short  journey  to  two 
well-built,  active  young  fellows,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  although  they  have 
never  walked  more  than  eight  at  a  stretch  before  ?  So  the  two  travellers 
trudged  on  gaily,  halting  eveiy  other  mile  to  take  a  short  rest  and  to 
congratulate  each  otiier  on  the  great  ei\joyment  they  were  deriving  firom 
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their  walking  tour.  They  felt^  also,  that  they  were  traveUing  in  a 
oountiy  full  of  historical  events.  On  their  left,  about  six  ndles  from 
Inverness,  stretched  the  &mous  Culloden  Moor,  the  scene  of  that  great 
battle  where  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  beat  the  rebels  to  the  number  of 
4,000,  under  The  Chevalier,  in  thirty  minutes,  on  the  16th  April,  1746. 
Of  this  contest  we  are  told  that,  although  orders  had  been  issued  to 
give  no  quarter,  yet  the  loss  of  the  vanquished,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
did  not  exceed  1,200  men.  The  victoiy  was  tanushed  by  a  cruelty 
disgraceful  alike  to  the  duke  and  his  cause,  and  numbers  of  innocent 
people  were  put  to  death,  or  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  a  licentious 
.  soldiery. 

Just  before  reaching  the  Kiver  Nairn,  Toddles  and  his  comrade  met  a 
lad,  who  was  returning  to  his  work  from  a  visit  to  his  parents.  Shy, 
like  most  Scotch  youths  when  addressed  by  strangers,  yet  the  boy  did  not 
hesitate  to  suggest  to  the  travellers  the  propriety  of  taking  off  their  shoes 
and  stockings  and  wading  through  the  river,  instead  of  going  about  a 
mile  round  by  the  road.  This  plan — since  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
using  the  towel  he  had  brought  with  him — was  at  once  joyously  acceded 
to  by  Toddles,  who  soon  divested  his  feet  of  their  covering  and  crossed 
the  stream — ^here  very  narrow — followed  more  leisurely  by  his  friend 
Before  the  little  guide  left  the  tourists  he  kindly  volunteered  to  give 
them  any  information  they  might  require.  Toddles,  who  now  began  to 
feel  rather  tired,  at  once  asked  him  if  there  was  a  good  inn  near  at  hand. 
Pointing  to  the  smoke  that  issued  from  a  house  in  the  adjacent  village 
of  Craigie^  the  lad  said  that  there  was  fii-st-rate  accommodation  to  be 
had  there  at  aaxpence  a  gill.  Now,  although  the  tourists  wished  to 
enjoy  other  accommodation  than  was  to  be  obtained  at  the  pzioe  just 
mentioned,  yet  the  lad's  good  opinion  induced  them  to  believe  that  they 
xfiight  find  what  they  required.  So,  entering  a  sandy-floored  room, 
adorned  by  a  deal  table  and  two  forms,  they  summoned  the  servant,  and 
asked  for  a  glass  of  beer.  To  their  astonishment^  they  were  informed 
that  the  only  beer  they  could  have  was  ginger-beer ;  and  judging  from 
this  that  the  sleeping  accommodation  would  not  be  much  better,  they 
determined  to  push  on  to  the  next  halting-place,  where  they  hoped  to 
obtain  better  accommodation.  The  road  now  lay  through  Btrathnain,  a 
bleak  plain,  covered  with  heather,  on  which  here  and  there  poor  broken- 
down  horses  were  grazing.  After  wearily  journeying  for  about  an  hour 
— ^for  both  felt  tired,  and  the  night  was  coming  on — they  passed  on  their 
left  Moy  Hall,  a  building  belonging  to  the  chief  of  Mackintosh,  who  has 
bmlt  a  small  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Moy  Hall  is  preserved  the  sword  of 
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Visconnt  Dundee,  as  well  as  a  sword  sent  by  Pope  Leo  X.  to  James  V., 
who  gave  it  to  tlie  chief  of  Clan  Chattan,  with  the  privilege  of  holding 
the  king's  sword  at  coronations.  The  sight  of  the  little  hostelry  was 
particularly  welcome  to  the  travellers,  who,  after  their  walk  of  twelve 
miles,  felt  hungry,  footsore,  and  in  need  of  rest.  They  were  soon  shown 
into  a  Httle  parlour  by  a  strapping  wench,  who  brought  a  couple  of 
candles,  and  then  went  to  consult  the  landlady  about  a  sleeping-apart- 
ment for  them.  The  hostess,  who  was  very  stout,  told  them  that  she 
had  not  a  double-bedded  room,  but  they  could  either  have  a  large  room, 
or  else  a  large  room  and  a  small  one. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this,  gentlemen  V  asked  she,  opening  a  door 
and  showing  them  into  a  dark,  wretched-looking  chamber. 

"  Oh,  thatll  do,"  said  Tom.     "  This  is  the  small  room,  T  suppose  t* 

**  Small  room,  indeed !  No,  sir,  it's  the  large  one.  Here  is  the 
other." 

Toddles  declared  that  what  she  called  her  small  room  was  not  large 
enough  to  swing  a  cat  in,  and  that  certainly  it  could  not  have  held  a 
decent-sized  bed.  What  were  they  to  do  ?  They  felt  too  tired  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  the  same  evening,  and  yet  neither  of  them  eould 
sleep  in  the  small  room.  At  last  they  agreed  to  try  to  pass  the  night  in. 
one  bed,  and  as  they  had  determihed  to  be  off  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  they  knew  that  if  their  night  was  not  productive  of  perfect 
rest,  at  least  its  duration  would  not  be  very  long.  So,  returning  to  the 
parlour,  they  put  on  tiieir  slippers,  and  commenced  a  deliberate  survey 
of  the  room.  First  of  all.  Toddles,  ever  thirsting  for  information,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  books  of  the  room.  Of  their  character  the  reader 
can  best  judge  from  tiie  following  list : — 

1.  The  Bible,  in  three  volumes. 

2.  Willison's  works. 

3.  A  Hymn-book,  in  Graelic. 

4.  Peter  Simple,  by  Captain  Marryat. 

5.  Walker's  English  Dictionary. 

6.  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict,  being  the  History  of  the  Disruption  of 

the  Church  in  Scotland,  in  two  volumes. 

7.  Prayers  for  Social  and  Family  Worship. 

8.  Truth  and  Love,  or  the  Calvinist  and  the  Arminian  reconciled. 

9.  Sermons  for  Sabbath  Reading. 

10.  Brooke's  Mute  Christian,  or  Illustrations  of  Scripture. 
Who  can  be  surprised  that,  possessed  of  such  an  excellent  library  of 
light^  cheerful  reading,  the  landlady  was  not  oVer-anxious  to  make  mncli 
profit  from  her  business  ? 
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By  the  tinLe  that  Toddles  had  finished  making  an  inventory  of  the 
books,  the  slip-shod  servant  brought  in  the  tea  on  a  large  tray* 
Stepwelly  who  rather  prided  himself  upon  his  skill  in  the  art  of 
pouring  out  tea,  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  left  Kichard  to  super- 
intend some  unknown  compound,  which  smoked  and  smelt  strong  under 
cover  of  a  vegetable  dish«  As  soon  as  they  had  quenched  their  thirst 
with  a  good  cup  of  strong  tea,  Toddles  removed  the  cover,  and  prepared 
to  serve  the  dish  before  him. 

"Why,  Tom,  what's  this  stuff?"  said  he,  gazing  mournfully  at  the 
sabetanca 

"  Let  me  see.  I  suppose  they  call  it  ham  and  ^[gs ;  but  look,  there 
is  no  difference  in  colour  between  them.'* 

"  And  as  both,  Tom,  are  a  dirty  yellow,  I  don't  think  they'll  be  very 
nice.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  difference  between  the  compounds  is 
that  one  is  softer  than  the  other,  and  that  both  are  bad.  Tiy  a  piece, 
Tom ! " 

"  No,  thank  you,  Dick.     You  begin  first." 

Toddles,  always  ready  to  please,  put  a  small  piece  in  lus  mouth,  and 
immediately  made  a  grimace  indicative  of  utter  disgust.  It  was  all  he 
could  do  to  swallow  it,  and  he  would  not  have  succeeded  if  he  had  not 
washed  it  down  with  a  good  cup  of  tea. 

"  What  are  we  to  eat,  Tom  1  We  can't  touch  this  stuff,  and  the  ser- 
vant said  that  they  had  nothing  else  in  the  house." 

"  Oh,  here's  some  oatcake — ^fine  stuff  this  is,  Dick,  to  take  after  a  long 
ride  on  a  cold  winter's  morning." 

"  Yes,  but  we  have  not  had  a  ride,  and  this  is  not  winter !"  answered 
poor  Toddles,  moum^Uy,  for  he  felt  very  hungiy.  "  And  besides,  Tom, 
you  know  that  I  don't  like  oat-cake,  it  sticks  to  your  teeth  in  such  a  per- 
tinacious manner,  and  I'm  not  accustomed  to  it." 

'^  Nor  I  either  to  such  stuff  as  this.  XJgh,  if  s  stale  and  rotten  !"  said 
Tom,  after  swallowing  a  small  piece.  "  What  are  we  to  do,  Dick  1  Here, 
man,  have  another  cup  of  tea— that's  good,  at  any  rate ;  but,  really,  it's 
too  bad  to  make  us  pay  for  food  we  cannot  eat" 

"  Bother  the  money — it  is  not  that  I  mind ;  I  want  my  tea  and  can- 
not get  it.  Oh,  come,  here's  a  loaf  of  bread  and  some  rhubarb  jam — 
let's  attack  it  1" 

The  chronicler  of  this  tour  dares  not  take  upon  himself  to  say  how 
many  cups  of  tea  the  two  tourists  drank  that  night*  The  number  wa« 
large,  for  both  admitted  they  had  never  tasted  better  tea  and  worse  food. 

As  soon  as  the  tearthings  had  been  cleared  away.  Toddles  amused  him- 
self by  carefully  examining  the  ornaments  and  pictures  with  which  the 
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room  was  adorned.  In  most  instances  they  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  a 
local  artist.  One  of  them  represented  a  view  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
which  the  hills  were  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  while  a  man,  who  was 
driving  cows,  seemed  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  upon  them  the  very 
next  step  he  took.  The  mantel-piece  was  adorned  with  a  pair  of  china 
lovers,  who  looked  like  Siamese  twins,  for  their  sides  were  joined  together, 
and  several  china  dogs,  whose  hind  legs  formed  a  part  of  their  body,  and 
who  were  daubed  with  red  spots  in  an  unpleasantly  suggestive  manner 
of  sore  places.  Both  of  the  tourists  in  their  sojourn  in  Scotland  were 
very  much  impressed  with  the  number  of  china  dogs  they  met  with.  On 
the  mantel-piece  of  almost  every  room  they  entered  were  to  be  seen 
about  half-a-dozen  of  these  animals,  differing  only  one  from  the  other  in 
size.  The  red  spots  in  each  instance  occupied  the  same  position,  and  the 
face  of  each  was  covered  with  a  large  daub  of  black  paint,  to  represent 
the  place  where  Nature  would  have  placed  the  muzzle.  They  next  turned 
tlieir  attention  to  the  books  with  which  the  room  was  furnished.  For  about 
half  an  hour  Toddles  tried  to  explain  to  his  friend  sqpie  of  the  history  of 
the  Ten  Years*  Conflict,  and  was  very  much  surprised  when  (at  twenty 
minutes  past  ten)  Stepwell  suggested  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  The 
slip-shod  servant,  who  had  probably  formed  a  good  opinion  of  the  slighted 
ham  and  eggs  by  eating  them,  herself,  now  entered  with  a  candlestick 
After  giving  her  the  necessary  injunctions  that  they  should  be  called  at 
half-past  five.  Toddles  and  Stepwell  retired  to  their  room,  in  the  hopes 
of  finding  better  accommodation  there  than  they  had  met  with  down- 
stairs. In  the  comer  of  the  irregularly-shaped  bedroom  in  which  the 
tourists  were  to  pass  the  night  stood  a  small  four-poster,  adorned  with  a 
quilt  made  of  square  pieces  of  calico,  and  curtains  of  the  same  material. 
Close  to  the  bed  was  a  press,  which  was  like  Goldsmith's,  probably, — 

"  The  chest  contrived  a  doable  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  cshest  of  drawers  by  day." 

This  article  of  furniture  was  the  cause  of  some  alarm  to  Stepwell,  who 
thought  that  perhaps  somebody  might  be  hidden  in  it.  The  presence,  on 
a  small  rickety  washstand,  of  an  almost  hairless  toothbrush,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  used  for  cleaning  boots,  led  Toddles  to  infer 
that  the  bedroom  was  the  one  in  which  the  landlady  usually  slept,  and 
this  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  presence,  on  the  mantel-piece,  of  the 
following  strange  articles  : — 

1.  A  bottle  of  pickles. 

2.  Some  ginger  for  the  throat. 

3.  A  bottle  of  mushroom  catsup. 
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4.  A  bottle  of  ood-liTer  oiL 

5.  A  SeltBSr  water-bottle  (empty). 

6.  A  black  HoUuidB'  bottle  (empty). 

After  taking  the  inveatoiy,  and  exprasmig  hia  r^ret  at  the  state  of 
the  two  last-mentioned  bottles,  Toddles  pulled  off  his  clothes  and  jumped 
into  bed,  taking  care  to  occupy 
that  half  which  was  nearest  to 
the  wall.  Stepwell,  however, 
who  never  passed  the  night 
in  a  strange  room  without 
examining  the  cupboarda  and 
doors,  was  again  alarmed  at  a 
large  door,  which  opened  into 
another  room,  and  which  had 
no  key.  This  unpleasant  fact 
made  him  spend  half  an  hour 
in  manufacturing  a  wonder- 
ful barricade,  the  chief  pecu- 
liaritiea  of  which  were  (so 
Toddles  said)  that  anybody 
coiUd  get  into  the  room,  and 
that  nobody  could  get  out. 
When  all  these  arrangements 
were  complete,  Stepwell  put  out  the  tight  and  joined  Toddles. 

"I  say,  Tom,  how  coarse  the  sheets  are  !  Don't  you  feel  little  tumps 
all  over  them  t     Why,  it's  like  going  to  sleep  upon  a  nutm^-grater." 

"  Nonsense,  Dick,  you  are  far  too  particular.  Just  like  all  you  London 
people.  Ah,  man,  when  you  have  been  a  little  longer  in  the  country 
you  won't  mind  a  little  discomfort — I  am  sure  that  I  don't — only,  Dick, 
I  wish  you  would  not  take  up  quite  so  much  room — you  have  almost 
kicked  me  out  of  bed." 

"  Well,  it's  not  my  &ult ;  besides,  3rou  said  you  did  not  mind  a  little 
discomfort !" 

"No  more  I  do,  but  I  like  a  night's  rest.  There,  now,  you  have 
pulled  all  the  clothes  off !" 

"  No,  I  have  not,  Tom — it's  you  who  have  got  them  all." 

"  I  !    Oh,  come,  I  like  that ! " 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  you  I  am  sliivering  with  cold,  and  I'm  sure  I  shall 
be  stiff  to-morrow." 

"  Then,  if  yon  are,  I  shall  have  rheumatism,  for  I  have  not  an  Inch  of 
the  sheet  upon  me;" 
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"And  so  they  went  on,  scolding  eadi  otlier,  bewailing  their  lot, 
loathing  the  room,  the  landlady,  the  place,  and  everything  about  it^ 
Just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  Toddles  went  <^  to  ideep,  with  the 
best  part  of  the  sheets  around  him,  for  poor  Stepwell  was  sittiDg  mourn- 
fully at  the  open  window,  studying  the  starsy  and  longing  for  sonrue. 

Expenditure.    August  2,  1863. 

Bed  at  Inverness    £0  6  0 

Bwalrfnnt ...     ..« 0  5  0 

DinxMT      ...     ^^    0  9  0 

Attendance       0  3  0 

Tea  at  Hoy,  inclnding  ham  &  eggs  0  8  0 


£15    0 


"  What,  oidy  128.  6d.  each !"  said  Toddles,  on  paying  his  share  ;  "  why, 
Tom,  tins  is  a  wholesome  relbrm  with  a  vengeance.*' 
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THE   FIFTH   DAY — MOT  TO   THE   BRIDGE  OF   CARR. 

AT  last  the  welcome  sound  of  taps  against  the  door  was  heard,  and  at 
half-past  fiye  Stepwell  and  Toddles  woke  out  of  a  sound  sleep, 
each  simultaneously  declaring  that  he  had  not  closed  his  eyes  all  night 
They  were  not  long  in  leaving  their  couch,  and  dressed  as  quickly  as 
they  could,  although  their  operations  were  somewhat  marred  by  the  size 
of  the  room,  which  was  so  small  that  the  one  had  almost  to  get  into  a 
comer  to  allow  the  other  to  pass.  On  their  arrival  downstairs,  the  ser- 
vant asked  them  what  they  would  have  for  breakfast,  and  seemed  in  no 
way  annoyed  on  being  told  that  they  intended  to  walk  on  to  Freebum, 
a  posting-house  about  four  miles  distant.  The  cost  of  their  enter- 
tainment amounted  to  five  shillings,  and  with  a^  feeling  of  relief  they  left 
the  house  and  resumed  their  journey.  They  soon  passed  a  gloomy  little 
loch  on  the  lefb,  dotted  with  islands,  and  known  as  Loch  Moy.  On  the 
largest  island  a  fine  obelisk  of  granite,  about  seventy  feet  high,  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  ^neas  Mackintosh,  of  Mackintosh, 
chief  of  the  dan.  On  another  island  is  the  castle  of  the  clan,  and  at 
one  end  a  small  artificial  isle  of  stones,  formerly  used  as  the  place  of 
confinement  for  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Macphersons. 

The  road  for  the  next  three  miles  and  a  half  boasted  of  little  worthy 
of  remark*  It  was  a  wild  heather-covered  tract,  studded  here  and  there 
with  huts  and  hillocks,  which  were  again  capped  by  desolate  mountains 
rising  on  all  sides. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  seven  the  coach  from  Inverness  to  Bunkeld 
and  Perth  passed.  On  the  roof  were  some  of  the  people  from  whom  the 
tourists  had  parted  at  Inverness.  These  looked  down  and  nodded 
afiably,  and  probably  thought  that  the  two  poor  fellows  on  the  road 
could  not  afford  such  a  luxury  as  a  coach-rida 

For  three  miles  and  a  half  Toddles  and  Stepwell  walked  gaily  along 
the  high  road,  until  at  about  ten  minutes  to  eight  they  reached  a 
comfortable  inn,  called  Freebum.  As  it  was  here  they  intended  to 
breakfieist,  Toddles  at  once  asked  a  buxom-looking  girl  what  they  could 
have.  When  one  remembers  that  these  two  young  men  had  walked  a 
dozen  mUes  the  night  before,  and  then  went  tealess  to  bed,  but  not  to 
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sleep,  and  aflber  that  walked  four  miles,  oae  can  imagine  the  delight 
which  both  felt  on  being  told  that  salmon,  fowl  and  ham,  and  herrings 
were  at  their  disposal. 

Before  the  more  prudent  Tom  had  time  to  ask  what  the  price  of  such 
a  breakfast  would  be,  Toddles  shouted — 

"  Bring  some  of  all,  and  as  quickly  as  jou  can,  for  we  are  as  hungry 
as  hunters ! " 

While  the  meal  was  being  prepared,  the  tourists  sat  down  in  a  neatly 
furnished  drawing-room,  adorned  with  some  pictures,  stuffed  -birds  in 
glass  cases,  and  a  wild  cat  in  the  same  happy  condition.  The  presence 
of  a  piano  and  a  so&  made  the  room  look  quite  genteel  and  civilised, 
after  their  late  domicile ;  and  the  disooveiy  of  a  photographic  albmn  and 
some  cheap  books  added  so  many  new  charms  to  the  country  inn,  that 
Toddles  blamed  Stepw^  for  making  him  sleep  at  Moy  the  preceding 
night,  and  Stepwell  blamed  Toddles  for  growing  tired,  and  vowing  that 
he  was  unable  to  go  any  farther.  This  little  discussion  gave  the  travel- 
lers  an  extra  appetite  for  breakfast,  and  the  relish  and  zeal  with  which 
they  devoured  the  good  fare  before  them  would  have  excited  both  the 
wrath  and  envy  of  those  people  whose  breakfast  consists  of  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  bit  of  toast.  After  so  hearty  a  meal,  both  felt  naturally 
inclined  for  a  little  rest.  Toddles,  however,  in  his  usual  methodical 
manner,  determined  first  to  ascertain  the  distance  between  the  next 
stages.  The  landlord  told  them  that  the  next  was  the  Bridge  of  Oarr, 
situated  nine  miles  from  Freebum.  True  the  next  stage,  Aviemore, 
was  only  seven  miles  beyond,  but  then  the  place  was  so  fiill  of  navvies, 
that  it  wouJd  be  impossible  for  them  to  sleep  there ;  and  then  Kin- 
gussie, the  next  stage,  was  twelve  nules  and  a  half  beyond  As  both  con- 
sidered that  twenty-eight  miles  and  a  half  were  too  many  to  be  overcome 
in  one  day,  they  determined  to  make  Carr  Bridge  the  limit  of  the  day's 
journey  ;  and,  as  this  was  only  nine  miles  distant,  both  agreed  to  tarry 
an  houl*  or  so  at  Freebum.  They  therefore  amused  themselves  by 
watching  some  men  at  work  in  front  of  the  house.  Toddles,  who  could 
never  think  of  a  Highlander  without  the  association  of  a  kilt^  was  some- 
what annoyed  at  seeing  so  few  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Almost  all 
the  men  they  met  wore  trousers.  Most  of  them,  certainly,  donned  a 
Glengarry  cap  as  a  covering  for  the  head,  but  only  once  during  the 
course  of  their  rambles  did  the  tourists  see  a  man  with  a  plaid. 

After  taking  the  precaution  to  replenish  the  whiskey-flask.  Toddles 
paid  the  bill,  which  amoimted  only  to  4s.  8d.,  of  which  la.  dd.  was 
charged  for  the  spirit  they  bought.  Their  hearty  cheer  and  the  mode- 
rate price  which  they  paid  for  it,  so  gratified  them  that  both  declared 
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they  would  like  to  stay  at  the  house  a  week,  and  make  excursions  with 
the  son  of  the  host,  a  jolly,  merry-looking  youth,  about  twenty,  who  was 
then  amnrnTig  himself  by  singing  the  following  song : — 

"  Little  did  my  mither  ken, 
When  first  she  cradled  me, 
What  km'  I  yna  to  travel  in, 
Wikat  dBoth  I  was  to  dee  " 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  the  friends  replaced  their  knapsacks  and 
resumed  their  journey.  They  soon  reached  a  Highland  clachan  or  village, 
called  Morell,  and  in  a  few  minutes  crossed  the  river  Findhoni,  which 
in  1829  rose  fifty  feet  above  its  natural  level  and  flooded  the 
surrounding  districts.  Just  as  they  passed  the  seven-and-a-half 
milestone,  they  came  to  a  very  pretty  waterfall,  where  a  woman  was 
washing  clothea  The  scenery  was  wildly  grand  on  each  side,  and 
almost  from  the  veiy  road  rose  steep  precipitous  mountains,  apparently 
inaccessible  to  man,  and  yet  dotted  here  and  there  by  strong  black-faced 
sheep,  who  seemed  to  be  as  much  at  theii*  ease  on  the  ridge  of  these  hills 
as  many  people  would  be  in  an  easy  chair.  On  crossing  a  little  rustic 
bridge,  the  tourists  found  themselves  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Monaghlea 
Mountains,  composed  chiefly  of  granite  and  quartz,  which  contain  within 
their  arm  the  sources  of  many  rivers,  as  well  as  of  various  streams  which 
fall  into  Loch  Ness.  They  are  thus  described  by  a  gn^phic  writer  : — 
« These  mountains  rise  in  long  ridges  from  an  elevated  base  of  dark 
heathy  moor,  and  they  possess  but  little  of  the  abrupt  serrated  aspect  of 
the  west-coast  hills,  their  outlines  being  less  divided,  and  their  acclivities 
less  broken.  Extensive  straiths  or  pastoral  valleys,  abounding  in 
streams  and  herbage,  lie  embosomed  amongst  them,  and  support  great 
herds  of  black  cattle,  for  which  the  district  has  long  been  famed ;  while 
the  adjoining  solitudes,  which  are  wide,  and  rarely  visited  by  the  foot 
of  man,  continue  still  to  be  the  retreats  of  great  numbers  of  roe  and  red 
deer,  and  of  grouse  and  ptarmigan." 

At  about  three  miles  from  Carr  Bridge,  after  paaaing  a  narrow  little 
pass,  hedged  in  by  hills  on  each  side,  the  travellers  were  overjoyed 
by  the  sight  of  a  magnificent  range  of  mountains,  which  burst  upon  their 
astonished  gaze.  One  mount  rose  above  the  other,  and  almost  all  of 
them  were  flecked  with  patches  of  snow,  which  looked  very  dazzling  and 
beautiM  in  the  strong  glare  of  the  sun,  then  shining  with  great 
brilliancy.  This  pass,  which  is  known  as  that  of  Slochmuicht  (the  boar's 
den),  was  at  one  time  the  dread  of  all  travellers,  for  even  after  the 
revolution  of  ]  745  it  was  infested  by  hordes  of  bandittL     It  is  now 
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only  feared,  as  the  last  place  where,  on  a  journey  to  the  north  in  winter, 
snow  of  any  depth  is  to  be  found. 

The  road  along  which  they  walked  seemed  a  way  cut  through  an  im- 
mense plain  of  purple  heather,  which  looked  so  beautiful  and  smelt  ao 
sweet,  that  Toddles,  feeling  rather  tired,  suggested  that  they  should  rest 
there  for  some  time,  and  admire  the  grand  scene  before  them.  Finding 
a  little  hollow  on  the  heath.  Toddles  and  Stepwell,  using  their  knapsacks 
as  pillows,  lay  down  at  their  ease  and  basked  in  the  luxuriance  of  the 
noonday  sun.  The  scene  was  quietness  itself,  and  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten.  For  miles  and  miles  around  the  eye  fell  on  an  immense  plain, 
hedged  in  on  each  side  by  lofty  mountains,  whose  rich  blue  tint  was 
agreeably  varied  by  the  patches  of  snow  with  which  their  sides  were 
covered.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  great  orb  of  heaven  shone  with 
so  powerful  and  brilliant  a  light  as  to  light  up  every  object  on  which  its 
lustre  fell.  The  scene  was  the  perfection  of  repose.  Not  a  sound,  save 
the  tinkling  of  the  bells  on  the  sheep,  was  to  be  heard.  The  charms  of 
solitude  were  everywhere ;  and  as,  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouth,  the 
two  young  men  dozed,  with  hats  drawn  over  their  eyes,  they  drank  in 
the  grand  poetry  of  the  scene,  and  felt  what  it  was  to  be  alone 

<<  With  Nature's  self  and  Natoze's  God." 

The  true  independence  of  their  position  charmed  them.  The  change 
from  the  crowded  streets  and  the  busy  hum  of  men  was  a  luxury  in 
itself;  and  then  the  idea,  not  even  knowing  where  they  were,  whither 
they  were  going,  or  where  they  should  pass  the  night,  seemed  so  strange, 
and  yet  withal  so  delightful,  that  both  confessed  they  never  felt  so  much 
at  their  ease  before.  In  this  way  should  all  people  who  live  in  cities  see 
the  country.  What  profits  it  a  man's  health  to  go  to  some  &shionable 
watering-place — a  model  London- super- Mare — ^to  dress  three  times  a  day, 
and  to  be  elbowed  by  people  every  step  he  takes  ?  No  !  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  the  country  is  to  go  right  into  it,  to  avoid  towns,  to  buckle  a 
knapsack  on  one's  shoulders,  and  with  one  suit  of  clothes  and  a  good 
friend,  to  bask  in  the  pure,  open  air,  and  forget  all  the  cares  and  troubles 
with  which  men  are  at  other  times  oppressed. 

This  great  plain  in  which  the  friends  were  donng  was  the  remains 
of  a  part  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  forest,  which  was  destroyed 
by  General  Wade,  in  order  to  make  Inverness  more  accessible. 

After  luxuriating  in  their  rest  for  some  time,  the  quick  ear  of 
Stepwell  caught  the  sound  of  a  wagon,  and,  as  he  always  took  an  interest 
in  anything  connected  with  the  agricultural  interest,  he  suggested  to 
Toddles  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  move.     In  a  short  time  the  cait, 
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wHch  was  laden  with  peat,  accom[)aiiied  hy  two  men,  appeared  ;  so, 
falling  in  with  them,  the  tourists  joined  the  parly,  and  all  proceeded 
on  their  way  together.  The  conversation  soon  turned  to  the  route 
along  which  Toddles  and  Stepwell  were  journeying ;  and  the  carman 
earnestly  implored  them  not  to  go  beyond  Carr  Bridge  that  day,  as 
at  Aviemore  the  navvies  had  been  behaving  very  riotously.  It 
was,  therefore,  at  that  time,  not  a  very  desirable  resting-place, 
since  the  whole  district  was  tenanted  by  the  navvies  engaged  on 
railway  works,  who  occasionally  indulged  in  such  harmless  eccentricities 
as  compelling  the  innkeeper  to  close  his  house  altogether,  and  put  up 
the  shutters.  In  default  of  this  concession,  it  was  their  playful  habit  to 
break  all  his  windows  and  otherwise  damage  his  property, — not  firom 
malice,  but  in  the  playful  exuberance  of  their  spirits.  This  settled 
the  question,  and  the  tourists  finally  determined  to  make  Carr  Bridge 
the  end  of  their  day's  journey.  They  arrived  at  the  inn  as  the  clock 
struck  two,  and,  on  asking  for  a  double-bedded  room,  they  were  shown 
into  a  little  attic,  in  which  the  beds,  consequent  on  their  proximity  to 
the  roof,  were  built  into  the  wall.  The  two  beds  were  one  long  strip 
extending  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  room,  and  divided  into  two  equal 
portions  by  a  wooden  partition.  The  roof,  rising  from  the  side  to  the 
centre  of  the  little  apartment,  sloped  down  to  the  window,  before  which 
was  a  small  dressing-table  adorned  by  a  glass,  which,  like  most  mirrors 
in  the  country,  had  a  great  objection  to  remain  in  a  satisfactory  position, 
and  seemed  determined  not  to  countenance  any  desire  to  look  at  one's 
face  in  it,  as  under  such  a  circumstance  it  usually  presented  the  slip  of 
wood  at  its  back  instead  of  the  vitreous  portion  of  itself.  After  washing 
the  dust  out  of  their  eyes,  the  travellers  descended  into  a  small  parlour, 
which  resembled  most  other  country  parlours  in  the  possession  of  dingy 
oil  pictures  and  musty  furniture.  The  three  inevitable  china  dogs, 
spotted  in  the  usual  places,  adorned  the  mantel-piece,  and  with  the 
exception  that  the  left  fore-leg  of  one  was  somewhat  thicker  than  its 
neck,  and  that  another's  was  joined  to  the  body,  the  residt  was  as  like 
nature  as  could  be  expected  for  the  money.  The  appearance  of  the  red 
spots  caused  Stepwell  to  declare  that  the  animals  were  sheep,  and  that, 
having  just  been  shorn,  they  were  marked  in  the  usual  manner. 

As  soon  as  they  had  enjoyed  a  good  dinner,  the  two  friends  determined 
to  explore  the  little  village  into  which  fate  had  thrown  them,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  visit  its  principal  "  lions.'*  After  walking  up  and  then 
down  the  main  and  only  street^  they  bent  their  steps  to  the  river  Dulnain, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  an  old  bridge,  originally  built  by  the  great  Wade, 
but  now  fast  crumbling  to  pieces.     The  one  solitary  arch  that  spans  the 
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river  still  remains,  butin  aatateTery  different  from  its  jHristine  integrity, 
for  it  is  very  narrow,  and  so  thin  and  rickety  in  some  parts,  that  it  is 
scarcely  ever  used  as  a  passage,  except  by  hare-brained  young  scamps, 
who  endeavour  to  emulate  Blondin  on  a  small  scale.  Stepwell,  who 
was  naturally  fond  of  climbing,  at  once  made  his  way  nimbly  across  ; 
and  Toddles,  who  cousidered  himself  bound  to  follow  where  hia  comrade 
led,  soon  followed  -his  example.  He  did  not,  however,  meet  with  the 
same  success  as  his  precursor,  for,  when  he  reached  the  highest  pinnadky 
he  was  foolish  enough  to  look  down  at  the  water.  In  an  instant  he 
slipped  and  fell  only  on  his  waistcoat,  and  there  he  lay,  somewhat  in  Uie 
position  of  a  swimnung  frog.  Carefully  pickiDg  himself  up,  he,  however, 
managed  to  finish  his  journey  in  safety,  although  he  had  to  endure 
patiently  the  good-humoured  jests  of  his  athletic  companion  StepwelL 
They  then  made  their  way  along  by  the  side  of  the  river,  until  they 
reached  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree.  Upon  this  they  sat,  and  until  six 
o'clock  actually  amused  themselves  by  plapng  '^  dick,  duck,  and  drake," 
with  smooth  pebbles,  and  by  contaminating  the  pure  air  of  the  place  with 
tobacco-smoke.  We  do  not  say  that  it  was  the  game  they  enjoyed  :  it 
was  the  luxurious  feeling  of  repose  in  the  open  air— *a  luxuiy  which  none 
so  thoroughly  feel  as  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  laiige  citiea. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  seven  they  reached  the  inn  and  sat  down  to 
tea,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  enjoyed  the  cheering  cup,  they  again 
sauntered  out  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  coach  from  Dunkeld  on  its  way 
to  Inverness.  This  was  evidently  the  great  event  of  the  day  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  village,  for  almost  every  person  rushed  out  of 
doors  and  gathered  round  the  officials  to  chat  with  them  while  the  horses 
were  changed. 

Toddles  looked  on  calmly  at  the  happy  excitement,  and  envied  the 
people  the  pleasure  caused  by  such  a  trifle. 

"  Don't  they  seem  pleased,  Tom  1 "  said  he  j  "  and  yet  who  can*  wonder 
at  it,  it's  the  only  communication  they  have  with  l^e  outer  world.  How 
nice  it  would  be  to  remain  here  for  a  week,  out  of  the  world  altogether ! 
Why,  I'll  wager  we  don't  know  a  creature  farther  north  than 
Edinburgh." 

^'  Don't  you,  old  fellow  ?  you  aint  so  sure  of  that,  now  ; "  and  looking 
round,  both  Toddles  and  Stepwell  saw,  to  their  ineffiible  disgust^  the 
Cockney  with  whom  they  had  parted  on  Loch  Lomond. 

^'  Ah,  you  didn't  think  you'd  meet  me  here,  I'll  bet,"  said  the  youth, 
who,  by-the-by,  seemed  better  dressed  than  ever.  His  patent  boots 
shone  brilliantly ;  his  clothes  seemed  quite  new ;  and  his  tall  hat  looked  so 
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shiny  and  silky,  that  Toddles  longed  for  a  brash,  in  order  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  brushing  it  several  times  the  wrong  way. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  I've  met  such  a  jolly  couple  as  you  two ;  but  excuse 
me  a  minute,  Pll  just  square  it  with  the  guard,  and  then  give  you  the 
benefit  of  my  company  for  the  best  part  of  the  evening." 
Toddles  and  Stepwell  groaned. 

The  Cockney  was  on  such  good  terms  with  both  driver  and  guard, 
that  a  stranger  might  have  imagined  that  he  was  their  brother,  for  the 
trio  went  into  the  inn  and  drank  brandy  and  water  together  in  a  very 
amicable  manner.  Our  tourists  were  requested  to  join  the  party,  but  at 
once  declined,  in  spite  of  the  temptation  (?)  that  the  youth  would  ^'  stand 
treat,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  uppish,  'cos  it  didn't  pay.^'  Nor 
more  did  the  officials  of  the  coach,  for  they  soon  ran  off,  and  left  their 
friend  to  settle  the  score,  which  he  did  by  dragging  out  a  large  purse, 
full  to  the  brim  of  notes  and  sovereigns. 

As  soon  as  the  coach  had  left  the  Cockney  rejoined  the  friends,  and, 
hitting  Toddles  on  the  back,  said,  "  And  now,  my  bucks,  I'll  tell  you 
how  it  is  you  see  me  here.  After  I  parted  with  you  at  Tarbet,  I  did 
Loch  Katrine  and  made  my  way  to  Stirling,  where  I  had  some  business 
to  transact,  and  then,  thinking  I  should  like  to  glance  at  Inverness,  I 
took  train  as  far  north  as  I  could,  joined  the  coach,  and  here  I  am." 

This  youth,  whose  manners  and  looks  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  thirty,  was  in  reality  not  quite  one-^nd^twenty. 

"  And  may  I  ask  what  has  brought  you  to  this  part  of  Scotland  1 " 
asked  Toddles. 

"  Certainly :  I  have  come  to  have  some  grouse-shooting  with  my 
Mend,  the  Hon.  Tom  Dodson,  at  Inverness.  If  the  weather  is  fine,  we 
shall  begin  to-morrow,  I  think." 

"  What !  shoot  grouse  on  the  4th  August  1 "  almost  shouted  Stepwell, 
starting  from  his  seat ;  "  why,  don't  you  know,  man,  that  it  is  against 
the  law  to  shoot  till  the  12th  of  this  month?" 

The  youth  turned  red,  and  began  to  look  uneasy.  Suddenly  recovering 
his  self-possession,  he  said,  "^f  course  I  do;  but  the  Hon.  Tom  and  I 
don't  mind  that.  If  I  do  break  the  law,  I  can  mend  it  with  this  oint- 
ment, you  know,"  pulling  his  yellow  bag  out  of  his  trousers  pocket 
"  But  come,  let's  change  the  subject.  Oh,  I  enjoyed  myself  on  Loch 
Katrine  that  day  we  parted.  Wasn't  that  a  nice  girl,  Mr.  Podgy  1 " 
"  My  name  is  Toddles,  sir." 

"  Oh,  Toddles  is  iti  well,  that's  all  right ;  you  should  have  heard 
then  what  that  young  lady  said.      She  said  your  looks  were  those  of 
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a  jockey,  and  your  maimers  not  quite  so  refined.  Bather  hard  on 
yon,  old  fellow,  wasn't  it  ] " 

Toddles  and  Stepwell  exchanged  glances,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
their  desire  of  kicking  the  fellow  out  of  the  room« 

"  Talking  of  jockeys,  I  suppose  you  are  fond  of  riding  ?  *' 

Stepwell  nodded. 

<<  So  am  I  \  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  often  get  a  chance  of 
indulging  in  equestrian  exercise.  When  I  am  on  a  horse  I  do  enjoy 
being  in  the  pig-skin,  though  I  think  regular  trousers  are  better.'' 

'*  I  should  imagine  that  calf-skin  would  suit  you  as  well  as  anything,'* 
quietly  suggested  Toddles. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  being  in  the  pig-skin  is  simply  another 
expression  for  being  in  the  saddle  1 "  quickly  said  Stepwell. 

"  Oh,  is  it,  really  ] "  was  the  confused  reply.  "  Well,  I  always 
understood  that  it  meant  the  stuff  your  clothes  were  made  of." 

After  this  exposure  of  the  Cockney's  ignorance^  Toddles  and  Step- 
well  returned  to  the  inn.  Scarcely  had  they  taken  their  seats  when  the 
'^  pig-skin"  gentleman  rejoined  them. 

*'  And  now,  what  are  you  fellows  up  to?*'  said  he,  condescendingly. 
''  Let's  see ;  why,  it  aint  ten  yet,  so  what  do  you  say  to  a  game  of  cards  1 " 

'<  I  don't  know  a  game,"  replied  Toddles. 

^'  And  I  don't  know  a  card,"  answered  StepwelL 

''  Oh,  nonsense  1  come,  now,  you're  joking.  Let's  have  a  game  at 
three-halfpenny  loo ;  anything  to  pass  the  time,  you  know." 

'^  I  say,  Tom,"  whispered  Toddles,  *'  this  fellow  is  an  unsufferable 
nuisance,  so  let's  off  to  bed  at  once." 

On  reaching  their  room  Tom  and  Richard  at  once  went  through  the 
account  for  the  day : — 

HoNDAT,  August  3,  1863.  «.  d. 

BedatMoy 2  0 

Breakfast  at  Freebnm  4  8 

Dinner  at  Carr  4  9 

TeaatCarr 1  0 

12    5 

'^  I  say,  Dick,  this  is  glorious,  only  6s.  2^d.  to  pay.  This  is  the  best 
day  we  have  had,"  said  Tom.  Just  then  they  heard  a  knock  at  their 
door,  and  a  voice  shouted,  '^  Do  have  a  game,  thaf  s  good  fellows." 

"Oh,  bother  that  fellow,  I'll  punch  his  head,"  said  StepwelL  A 
noise  of  boots  precipitously  descending  the  stairs  was  heard,  and,  aa 
Tom's  design  was  firustrated,  both  he  and  his  Mend  quietly  went  to  bed. 
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THE  SIXTH  DAY — BRIDOE  OF  CARR  TO   STIRLIKO. 

AWAKING  at  seven  o'clock,  heartily  refreshed  by  their  good  and 
long  night's  rest,  Toddles  and  Stepwell  dressed  themselyes  and 
descended  to  the  break&st-room,  where  they  found  awaiting  them  their 
consequential  Mend  of  the  previous  evening,  who  at  that  moment  was 
blustering  about  some  letters  of  importance  he  had  to  write,  and  was 
expressing  himself  in  terms  of  great  indignation,  because  the  paper 
which  the  landlord  provided  for  him  was  not  adorned  with  the  name  of 
the  hostelry. 

At  a  quarter  to  nine  the  coach  from  Inverness  appeared,  and 
after  paying  XI  each  for  the  privilege  of  two  outside  seats  to  Pitlochrie, 
they  took  their  places  and  bade  farewell  to  the  cockney  and  Garr  Bridge. 
The  morning  was  delightfully  fine,  and  the  coach,  drawn  by  four  fine 
brown  horses,  bowled  along  the  high-road,  through  plantations  and 
cultivated  land.  In  a  short  time  they  reached  Aviemore,  where  the 
railway  connecting  Inverness  with  Perth  was  in  progress.*  The  line-^— or 
rather  part  of  it — ^had  been  opened  upon  the  previous  day,  and,  as  a 
train  was  expected  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  the  coach,  the 
driver  pulled  up  and  determined  to  wait  in  order  to  see  the  novel  sight 
of  a  train.  Novel  indeed  it  was,  for  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  people 
were  drawn  up  in  line  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  strange 
messenger,  which,  when  it  did  come,  contained  only  a  few  navvies, 
sent  on  from  another  part  of  the  line  in  order  to  expedite  the  operations. 
A  few  miles  further  on,  two  artists,  who  had  been  sketching  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  some  weeks,  got  upon  the  coach,  and  taking  their 

*  This  Irne^  which  has  only  just  been  opened,  was  suggested  in  1845,  when  the 
railway  mania  was  at  its  height.  Fortonately  the  bill  was  then  rejected  on  aooonnt 
of  the  length  of  some  of  the  gradients.  The  delay  has  probably  saved  a  great  deal 
of  money,  since  at  that  time  railways  were  made  regardless  of  expense,  whereas 
now  the  railway  which  aotnaUy  scales  ^e  Grampian  Hills  has  been  made  at  an 
expense  of  less  than  £8,000  a  mile.  The  advantage  of  it,  as  reg^ards  a  saving  of 
time,  can  readily  be  understood.  Before  this  railway  was  built  travellers  desirous 
of  going  from  Inverness  to  Perth  by  rail  had  to  go  round  by  Aberdeen,  a  journey  of 
ten  hours  $  now  they  oaa  go  direot  from  one  town  to  the  other  in  five  hours. 
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seats  next  to  the  tourists,  at  once  entered  into  conversation.  This,  as 
may  be  assumed,  consisted  chiefly  of  remarks  on  the  beautifol  scenery 
around  them.  They  praised  the  lakes  and  the  hills ;  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  rail  sadly  spoiled  the  beautiful  prospect;  and  they 
considered  that  the  scenery  was  as  fine  as  could  be  met  with  in  the 
British  Isles. 

As  the  clock  struck  eleven  the  coach  dashed  through  a  little  Highland 
village,  or  dachan,  of  one  street,  in  which  the  houses  were  either 
thatched  or  slated,  and  then  pulled  up  at  "  The  Kingussie "  Inn  to 
breakfast  The  village  is  noted  for  its  large  pauperized  population,  and 
the  inordinate  quantity  of  whisky  consumed  in  it.  The  latter  £MSi 
probably  accounts  for  the  former.  Opposite  the  village  are  the  ruins 
of  Ruthven  Barracks,  which  the  Highlanders  destroyed  in  1746.  It 
was  at  this  place  that  these  people  met,  to  the  number  of  8,000,  but 
two  days  after  their  defeat  at  Gulloden,  in  the  hope  that  Prince  Chaziie 
would  again  take  the  field. 

After  partaking  of  a  dry  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  ale,  Toddles  and 
Stepwell  walked  along  the  high-road,  admiring  the  grand  prospect  before 
them,  and  noting  the  deep  red  colour  on  the  hills,  which  was  the  result 
of  the  frost 

Large  white  posts,  with  black  tops,  stood  on  the  road  at  intervals  <^ 
about  twenty  yards,  in  order  to  serve  as  signposts  in  the  winter,  and 
prevent  the  weaiy  traveller  straying  off  the  road  when  the  snow  was 
deep  on  the  ground. 

The  blue  hills  on  each  side  not  only  riveted  the  attention  of  Toddles 
and  his  friend,  but  also  that  of  the  two  artists,  who  were  oontinually 
nudging  each  other  io  point  out  an  exquisite  bit  of  oolour,  and  who 
looked  upon  the  roof  of  a  cottage  as  containing  some  of  the  most  chann- 
ing  contrasts  they  had  ever  seen. 

The  coachman  soon  directed  the  attention  of  Toddles  to  the  lofly 
Grampian  BUlls,  which  stretched  in  wild  magnificence  before  them. 

Richard  at  onee  began  to  quote— 

"  My  name  is  Normal," 

and  was  rather  disconcerted  when  one  of  the  artists  took  bim  up  and 
repeated  gravely, — 

**  On  the  Gmnpum  Hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flobk  of  firugol  swine.** 

Rrnnmtmmg  all  the  resolution  of  which  he  was  mast^  to  ke^  his 
counteBamoe  at  ibis  stnnge  pervBision  of  the  speesh,  Toddles  tamed 
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to  the  ooachman  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  on  which  of  the  Grampiana 
Normal's  abode  was  foimerly  situated. 

"  Ech,  sir  1  I  believe  that  Norval  is  all  a  lie,  and  that  there  never 
was  nae  sich  a  person." 

The  way  in  which  the  railway  bothered  the  driver  was  somewhat 
amusing.  First  it  would  run  parallel  with  the  road  for  some  distance  ; 
then  it  would  dart  underneath  it  and  coi^tinue  its  course  for  some 
distance  upon  the  other  side ;  then  it  would  cross  and  recross  first 
over  i^id  then  under,  occasionally  building  a  new  piece  of  road  for  the 
convenience  of  that  coach  which,  in  a  short  time,  it  was  to  displace 
altogether. 

The  country  now  became  bleak  and  rugged,  only  varied  by  a  pleasant 
green  plantation  at  Dalwhinnie,  about  seven  miles  past  which  are 
two  mountains  known  as  the  Badenoch  Boar  and  the  AthoU  Sow, 
where  the  mountain-streams  part  in  opposite  directions.  This  spot  is 
the  proper  boundary  between  the  two  coimties  of  Inverness  and 
Perth.  The  road  continues  as  black  and  barren  as  ever  until  the  inn 
of  DalnsMurdoch  is  reached.  The  proprietor,  perhi^  ia  the  hope  of 
enliveninif  tJto  aeene,  has  dubbed  his  ta?vem  an  '^Hospitium;"  but 
it  requires  somethiog  more  than  thait  to  make  the  prospect  agreeable. 
At  four  o'clock  the  coach  stopped  at  Blair  AthoU,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  AthoU.  Although  the  village  is  small,  yet  it  boasts  of 
two  splendid  hotels,  probably  built  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
friends  of  his  Grace  who  are  unable  to  stop  at  the  large  white  house,  or 
palace,  one  sees  through  the  trees.  The  forests  about  here  abound  in 
game  of  all  sorts,  and  the  deer  on  this  estate  is  estimated  at  15,000 ; 
but,  as  these  animals  are  supposed  to  require  repose  and  stillness,  agri- 
cultural operations  do  not  flourish  as  much  as  might  be  desired.  At 
AthoU  House,  foarmerly  known  as  Blair  Castle,  a  long  building  three 
storys  high.  Her  Majesty  stayed  for  nearly  three  weeks  in  1844,  and, 
in  her  great  condescension,  stopped  there  for  a  few  hours  on  her  joiu*ney 
to  Balmoral  last  year,  in  order  to  make  inquiries  after  the  Duke's 
health,  who  died  a  short  time  after  the  honour  had  been  paid  to  him. 

As  soon  as  the  h(»aes  had  been  attached  to  the  coach,  it  started  off  on 
its  last  stage,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  to  Pitlochrie.  About  three  miles 
from  the  fonner  place  is  the  famous  Pass  of  KilHecmnkie,  considered 
by  some  tounsts  to  be  the  grandest  sight  in  Scotland.  Just  before  the 
coach  turned  the  comer  where  it  was  situated,  the  driver  directed  the 
attention  of  the  traveUers  to  a.  large  stone  in  the  centre  of  a  field  on  the 
left  side  of  ^e  toad,  which  marked  the  identical  spot  where  Claverhouse 
iell  at  the  great  battle  of  KiUieoraikkie,  fought  in  1669,  between  the 
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Highlanden!  under  Dundee  and  the  Engliab  troops  under  General  Mac- 
kay.  Although  the  anny  of  the  former  consiated  of  only  two  thousiuid 
five  hundred  men,  opposed  to  four  thousand,  yet,  in  consequence  of  their 
better  position  and  their  superior  mettle,  the  Highlanders  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory.  It  was  in  riding  to  give  instructions  to  a  party  of  his  men 
to  attack  Mackay's  right  wing,  that  Tiscount  Ihindee,  otherwise  styled 
"  The  Bloody  Claverhouse"  and  "  Bonnie  Dundee,"  received  his  death- 
wound.  And  now  the  fine  pass  burst  into  view.  The  hills,  densely 
clad  with  rich  verdure,  rise  one  above  the  other,  "while  at  the  foot  of  the 
chasm  the  waters  of  the  Qarry  bubble  and  seethe  and  foam  like  a  whirl- 


pool, as  if  endeavouring  to  cleave  a  passage  throngh  the  black  abysms 
round  it.  At  i.id  the  little  village  of  Fitlochrie  was  reached,  and  as 
the  train  to  Perth  did  not  start  till  £.50,  the  passengers  entered  the 
hotel,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  good  dinner,  forwhich  the  long  ride  gave  them, 
a  strong  relish. 

On  entering  the  dining-room  the  tourists  found  three  gentlemen 
eating  soup  ;  but  as  the  coach  passengers  had  to  go  on  by  the  train,  th« 
waiters  at  once  neglected  the  first  three  visitors  and  devoted  all  thor 
attention  to  the  new-comers.  At  this  slight,  tiie  n>^  of  the  araiior  of 
the  first  party  became  fearful  in  its  intensity  and  ludicrous  in  its  effect 
He  jumped  off  his  chair,  vowed  he  would  not  dine  at  all,  and  declared  be 
was  as  good  a  gentleman  as  any  in  the  room — a  statement  wfaidi  his  oon- 
doct  bdied.    At  length,  after  satiating  himiself  with  scnnc  salmmi,  he 
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was  persuaded  to  carve  a  small  leg  of  mutton.  No  sooner  was  tlie 
cover  removed  than  he  said  he  had  ordered  beef,  and  threw  his  knife 
and  fork  into  the  dish,  only  to  take  them  out  again  to  finish  his  dinner, 
growling  like  a  surly  bear,  aa  in  truth  he  seemed  to  be.  At  the  little 
station  of  Pitlochrie  was  a  big  drunken  navvy,  endeavouring  to  show  his 
affection  by  hugging  a  smaller  specimen  of  the  same  genus.  Toddles 
was  very  much  amused  to  hear  this  fellow,  after  striking  an  effective 
attitude,  spout  fifty  lines  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  beginning  with — 

"  For,  Saxon,  I  am  Bhoderick  Dhn." 

The  train  ran  on  a  single  line  through  the  beautiful  old  cathedral 
town  of  Dunkeld  to  Perth,  where  Toddles  laid  out  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Saturday  Review  and  other  periodicals.  After 
loitering  about  the  large  and  well-built  station  for  some  time,  the  Mends 
took  a  fresh  train  to  Stirling,  where  they  arrived,  somewhat  tired, 
about  eight  o'clock.  As  soon  as  they  had  had  some  tea,  they  went  out 
for  a  stroll,  in  order  to  see  the  chief  of  what  the  old  town  could  boast. 
They  first  threaded  their  way  to  the  castle,  which  is  built  on  the  brow 
of  a  beetling. rock.  Some  idea  of  the  age  of  this  building  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  Alexander  of  Scotland  died  there  in 
1124.  It  afterwards  was  held  for  three  months  against  Edward  L  of 
England,  when  it  was  kept  by  the  English  for  ten  years.  For  many 
years  it  was  a  royal  palace,  and  i»  noted  as  being  the  birthplace  of 
several  of  the  Scotch  kings.  Near  {he  castle,  on  a  green,  were  some 
men  playing  bowls,  and  shouting  with  lusty  lungs  as  each  stroke  was 
made. 

Turning  from  the  noise,  which  somewhat  jarred  upon  the  ears  of  the 
travellers,  they  went  into  the  churchyard,  situated  on  a  declivity  of  the 
castle,  and  for  a  time  wandered  about^  admiring  the  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  mason's  art  with  which  this  necropolis  is  adoroed.  Inside  the 
church,  known  as  the  Gr^riars,  James  YI.  was  crowned,  on  the  29th 
July,  1657.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  John  Knox  preached 
the  coronation  sermon.  Statues  of  the  leading  martyrs  and  promoters  of 
the  Reformation  have  been  placed  in  the  churchyard  by  the  libe- 
rality of  a  gentleman  of  Stirling ;  and  near  the  centre  is  to  be  seen  a 
very  beautiful  fountain,  with  an  inscription  written  upon  it  in  Hebrew 
characters. 

The  streets  leading  from  the  castle  are  so  tortuous  and  badly  built, 
that  Toddles  and  his  friend  soon  lost  their  way ;  and  owing  to  the  firm- 
ness, or  rather  obstinacy,  of  Richard,  who  felt  convinced  that  he  knew  the 
road  very  well,  it  was  not  until  nearly  eleven  o'clock  that  the  two 
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travellers  reached  the  hotel  where  they  were  staying.  Before  retiring  to 
rest,  the  cautious  Stepwell  thought  it  advisable  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
their  finances,  since  Toddles,  who  certainly  was  rather  an  extravagant 
young  man,  had  spent  almost  all  his  money,  not  in  defraying  his  share 
of  the  daily  expenses,  but  in  purchasing  a  lot  of  knicknacks  which  were 
of  little  service  to  him,  and  which  oertainly  made  his  knapsack  heavy  to 
bear,  besides  giving  it  a  knohby  appenrance,  by  no  means  agreeable  when 
these  swellings  took  place  on  the  side  which  was  nearest  to  his  back. 

On  adding  up  the  store  Stepwell  discovered  to  his  great  giief  that  they 
possessed  only  thirty  shillings  between  them.  ''  Oh,  Dick  !  "  said  he, 
despondingly,  "  what  are  we  to  do  ?  I  doubt  if  this  money  will  take  us 
to  Loch  Katrine ;  and  we  know  no  one  here." 

''  Now,  Tom,  don't  be  so  downhearted ! "  said  Toddles,  whose  good 
spirits  rarely  £Euled  him.  "  This  money  must  last  all  to-morrow,  and 
when  we  get  to  Edinburgh  you  know  there  will  be  a  letter  at  the  post- 
office,  inclosing  that  ten-pound  note  for  which  I  wrote  when  at 
Inverness." 

"  Yes,  but  suppose  your  brother  does  not  write  in  time  ?  "  mournfully 
said  Tom,  determined  to  take  the  worst  view  of  the  matter. 

"  Now,  Stepwell,  what's  the  good  of  supposing  anything  of  the  sort  I 
He*s  sure  to  write ;  besides,  even  if  he  does  not,  I  know  some  people  in 
Edinburgh  whojwill  lend  to  me  whatever  I  require." 

'*  Oh,  that's  all  very  well,  Dick ! "  Stepwell  had  evidently  made  xBp 
his  mind  that  their  money  would  not  last,  and  perhaps  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  blaming  his  friend  for  his  silly  extravagance.  *'  But  now 
that  I  think  of  it,  I  don't  believe  that  our  money  will  last  us  to-monow. 
You  know  welfare  sure  to  want  a  pound  each,  and  yet  we  have  only 
thirty  shillings  between  the  two.  It  is  all  your  fault.  Whatever  made 
you  buy  that  cftupid  lot  of  things  at  Inverness  1  What  do  you  want 
with  a  ruler,  a  cigar-case,  a  watch-stand,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  that 
are  only  made  to  tempt  gx«en  Londoners  to  buy  1 " 

<<  C(»ae,  oome,  old  fellow ;  if  we  are  careful,  we'll  get  through,  I  am 
sure.     Now  count  your  m<Hiey  onoe  more.     How  much  is  it  ?  " 

Stepwell  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  this  time  found  another  half-eovereign 
in  the  corner  of  his  pocket.  This  discovery  cheered  him  bo  much,  that 
he  actually  allowed  Dick  to  persuade  him  to  take  a  glass  of  grog.  Soon 
they  turned  into  bed,  but  it  was  some  time  before  they  were  at  rest,  for 
Stepwell,  who  so  enjoyed  teasing  his  fxiend  for  being  a  ooekhey,  grum- 
bled and  growled  about  *'  green  Londoners,"  until  Toddles  dedared  that 
he'd  throw  Ids  pillow  at  him.  Then  Tom  desisted,  and  thay  Ml 
aaleen. 
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THE  SliVESTH   DAT — aTlRLIHO   TO   BDIKBUKOR. 

AT  ten  tninates  post  eight  on  Wednesday  morning.  Toddles  and  his 
friend  took  the  train  from  Stirling  to  Callander.     The  chief  point 
of  interest  in  Callander,  in  addition  to  the  healthinesa  of  its  situation,  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  from  here  that  the  coaches  start  for  the  Trosachs  and 
Loch  Katrine.     Clambering  into  the  front  outside  seats  of  a  coach, 
Toddles  and  Stopwell  found  themselves  in  company  with  a  pleasant, 
chatty  young  Scotehman,  who  talked  con  amore  about  the  neighbour- 
hood and  its  many  romantic  associations.  At  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  Callander  the  Scotchman  direct«d  Toddles's  attention  to  a  large 
stone  lying  on  the  top  of  a  spur  of  BenledL     This  missile  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Samson's  Putting  Stone,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  thrown 
to  the  spot  whereon  it  stands  from  the  top  of  another  spur  of  the  same 
mountain,  close  at    hand. 
Farther  on  to  the   loft  is 
Loch  Yenacbar,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  about  five 
mites  long,  and  noted  for 
the  salmon   and   trout    it 
contains.      It  is  now  used 
as     a     reservoir     by    the 
Glasgow  Water  Company, 
and  it  is  intended  to  raise 
it  five  feet  and  eight  inches 
in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  water  taken  from  Loch 
Katrine. 

On  reaching  the  elegant 
inn,  known  as  the  Tro- 
sachs' New  Hotel,  the 
coachman  kindly  promised 
to  wait  ten  minutes,  in 
order  to  allow  the  tourista 

time  for  breakfast,  as  they  "»  "•""'  "»  »"«■ 

had  quitted  Stirling  without  partaking  of  that  meal. 
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Kear  this  place  is  the  renowned  bridge  now  immortaliaed  by  ^r 
Walter  Scott, — 

"  Aod  wfaen  tbe  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  haadmoBt  hcmemaii  rods  aloae." 

GrosBmg  this,  and  passing  a  pretty  loch,  into  which  Loch  Katrine 
&lla,  knowu  aa  Loch  Achmy,  tJie  coach  drove  throng  a  thicket  of  aah 
and  birch,  and  then,  aftar  passing  the  Troaacha  Hotel,  or  AirchcheaBo- 
chrochan,  entered  the  Trosachs,  or  bristled  territory. 

As  other  writera  have  cinifeEsed  that  the  {^ace  is  iadcacribable, 
nobody  will  expect  us  to  write  a  description  of  it.     A  narrow  road  la 


cnt  tbrou^  wild  rocky  hei^ta  covered  with  heather  and  bush,  fonniog 
a  scene  of 

"  Crt^i,  kaoEa,  and  mounda  nonfua'dly  hurl'd, 
'  The  fiapaonts  of  an  eariier  vForld," 

Here  aad  thwt  th«  rk^  gnan  and  brown  hues  of  the  foliage  Ls 
pleasantly  dotted  by 

"  FmgkwB  aad  ni^tahade  side  by  tide, 
Emblsnia  ot  pnuliment  and  pride, 
QitRip'd  their  dark  hues  with  orery  stain 
The  wDathor-beaten  crags  retain  ; 
With  boQgha  that  qnak'd  at  eTery  broath. 
Grey  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath  ; 
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Aloft  tha  Mb  mod  wwrior  okk. 
Cast  auclior  in  the  rafted  rock. 
And  higher  yet  the  pine-tree  hung 
Hi*  ghotter'd  tnuJi,  and  fraqaent  flung. 
Where  (eein'd  the  eXiSt  to  meat  on  higb, 
Hia  bonghi  athmrt  the  marrou'd  sky. 

So  woodnnu  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  ocenery  of  a  fairy  di«am." 

Suddenlj  emerging  from  this  wondroiis  scene,  a  sight  of  feeeh  beauty 
burst  upon  the  gaze  of  the  travellers,  and  the  romantic  Lake  Katrine 
WH8  before  tbom.     A  small  steamer,  in  waiting  at  the  little  rustic  pier, 
eaaed  the  coacli  of  its  loftd,  and  in  a  few  minutea  the  passengers  steamed 
oat  ot  the  bay.    The  scenery  of  Loch  Katrine,  though  equally  beautiful, 
is    of    a    very  different 
nature  from  that  of  Looh 
Lomotid.     Whereas    the 
hills  on  the  banks  of  the 
latter  are  veiy  lofty  and 
ni^ed,    those  that  sur- 
round Loch  Katrine  ai^ 
so  well  wooded  and  cul- 
tivated that  they  present 
a  soft,  effeminate- looktDg 
appearance,  and  one  more 
suited  to  acta  of  love  than 
to  thoee  warlike  deeds  for 
whi^  the  stem  oetgh- 
bonring  loch  is  so  justly 
celebrated. 

Notiting  more  churn- 
ing, romantic,  and  better 
adapted  for  a  maiden's 
bower  can  be  imagined 
than  Ellen's  Isle.  It  is 
so    densely    wooded    by 

bushes  and  trees,  that  descend  almost  to  thp  water's  edge,  that  it  presents 
the  actual  heoAt-ideal  of  a  spot 

"  Where,  for  retreat  in  dangerons  boar. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  nutic  bower." 

After  sailing  rotuul  the  iale,  the  loch  opens,  and  a  good  opportunity  is 
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afforded  of  notmg  the  soft,  bewitching  character  of  ita  lovely  sceneiy. 
Unfortunately,  the  rain  soon  descended  in  torrents,  and  the  pasnengen 
were  fain  to  find  shelter  in  the  cabin.     Near  the  west  end  of  the  loch 
can  l>e  seen  two  tunnels,  which  form  the  commencement  of  the  great 
aqueduct  which  conveys  water  from  the  loch  to  Glasgow,  a  distance  of 
thirty-four  miles.     The  cost  of  this  national  undertaking  is  estimated  at 
£1,600,000.     Her  Majesty  performed  the  operation  of    "  tapping  the 
loch"  on  the  14th  Octo- 
ber,  1859.     On  reaching 
Stronachlachar,  the   pas- 
sengers for  Loch  Lomond 
left  the  steamer,    which, 
after  waiting^half-an-hour, 
returned     to     the     pier 
from  which  it  originally 
started.     Above  the  raa- 
tie  pier,  which  fonus  the 
entrance  to  a  long  avenue, 
rises   n  rock   known    as 
Roderick    Dhu'a    watch- 
tower,  from  which  place 
that  hero  kept  watch  in 
that  age  of  romance,  for 
which     Scotland     ia    ao 
fiimons.    The  appearance 
of  the  Trosachs  on  tiie 
return  jonmey  was  very 
different  from  the  former 
occasion.       The     Sooti^ 
ti-aveller,  as  well  as  most  of  the  travellers,  quoted  the  "  Iddy  of  the 
I^ke"  almost  ad  libitum,  until  nothing  was  heard  but  Shoderick  Dhn, 
Fitzjames  and  his  gallant  grey,  Fair  Ellen,  and  the  many  thrilling  inci- 
dents with  which  the  charming  poem  abounds. 
At  about  six  miles  from  Callander 

"  DnDcraggmn'i  Imts  sppoar  at  last, 
And  peep,  like  iDon-growD  rocks,  half  seen,    ■ 
Half  hidden  in  the  oopia  so  green." 

Heiv  Uie  coach  stopped  for  five  minutes  at  the  interoesnon  of  the 
young  Scotchman,  who,  anxious  that  the  English  tonristfl  should  see  all 
the  sights  of  the  neighbourhood,  took  them  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mra. 
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FerguasoD,  a  well-known  woman  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Threading 
liieir  way  past  several  hnts,  they  stopped  at  one  bearing  the  sign  of  Sir 
Walter  Soott,  and,  on  opening  the  narrow  door,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  small  room,  in  which,  in  an  enormous  arm-chair,  was  seated  the 
^eeU  Mrs.  Fei^gosson,  a  lady  whose  weight  is  thirty  stone.  She  received 
her  visitors  vexy  kindly,  and  seemed  pleased  at  their  anxiety  to  see  her. 
After  aUowing  them  sufficient  time  to  survey  her  colossal  proportions, 
she  shouted, 

"  And  what  wuld  yer  tak,  mon  1 " 

"  Whiskey,  please,"  was  the  answer. 

''  And  wha  tellt  yer  to  com  and  see  me  1  *' 

<*  The  coachman  told  us  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood without  paying  you  a  visit." 

"  Did  he,  noo  1  Ah,  he's  a  braw  chiel,  sure  eno'." 

They  then  shook  hands  with  her  cordially  and  left.  Toddles,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  insisted  upon  giving  her  half-a-crown,  in  spite  of  her 
protestations,  and  the  kicks  which  Stepwell  gave  him  underneath  the 
table,  in  the  hopes  of  preventing  this  act  of  extravagance.  Bichard, 
however,  being  somewhat  stout  himself,  probably  felt  a  sympathy  for 
the  worthy  dame,  whose  joUy  s^pearance  and  jovial  manners  certainly 
were  a  proof  of  the  adage,  "  laugh  and  grow  fat." 

This  old  lady  is  fifly-five  years  of  age,  and  claims  to  be  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  ill-fated  Stuarts.  She  is  so  &t,  that  she  has  to  keep  a 
couple  of  servants  to  move  her  about,  and  occasionally  rides  in  a  large 
open  carriage  of  her  own.  When  she  is  desirous  of  travelling  by  rail, 
she  has  to  send  word  the  day  before,  and  a  luggage-van,  with  large 
doors,  is  placed  at  her  service.  It  abo  appears  that  the  good  dame  has 
had  innumerable  offers  from  proprietors  of  caravans,  to  exhibit  herself, 
but  the  old  lady  prefers  taking  her  ease  in  her  inn,  by  which  arrange- 
ment she  probably  makes  more  money  than  by  going  about  the  oountiy. 
The  coachman  declared  that  she  was  the  best  woman  on  earth,  and  so 
charitable,  that  if  she  had  only  two  pennies  in  the  world,  she  would  give 
one  away. 

Toddles  and  his  Scotch  companion  had  by  this  time  become  very 
friendly;  so  intimate,  indeed,  were  they  that  the  latter  informed  Bichard 
in  confidence  that  his  grand&ther  had  written  a  book  to  prove  that  the 
language  spoken  by  Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden  was  none  other  but  the 
Qaelic.  How  fond  Scotchmen  are  of  claiming  everybody  and  eveiything 
for  their  nation  I 

At  a  quarter-past  three  the  coach  reached  ilie  Oallander  Hotel,  where 
some  of  the  passengers  had  dinner.     Our  tourists,  however,  who  now 

01 
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onljr  bad  just  enough  money  to  take  them  to  Edinburgh,  contented 
themBelvea  with  a  modest  lunch,  and,  aa  the  train  did  not  atart  till  ten 
niiDutes  to  five,  they  determined  to  vi^  tiie  famed  Falla  of  Biacklinn, 
situated  about  two  milea  from  Callander. 

The  road  was  up  the  hilla,  close  to  the  railway,  along  a  plantatuai, 
and    then  ove^  a  wall. 
After    passing    a    roc^ 
pass  and  clambering  down 
some  rooks,  they  crossed 
a  rustic  bridge,  three  feet 
wide  and  about  fifty  feet 
above  tike  irater.     These 
falls  ooDsist  f£  a  series  of 
short  fidls,  f(»ined  by  the 
Keltie  Bom  in  ita  pas- 
sage tiiTDUgh  a  snecessico 
of  hoiiaontal  rocky  slabs. 
In  front  rose  four  or  five 
distinct  chambers  of  rock, 
the  highest  being  newlj 
two    hundred  feet, '  aitd 
down   these    the    pnre 
limpid     stream     poured 
past  huge  mamm  of  rock, 
wbose  sidce  were  alnKwt 
cut  square  by  the  rapid 
paasBge    of    the    water. 
On  each  side  were  huge  shelves  of  rock,  which,  thrown  right  across  the 
stream,   rendered   its  paasage   so  narrow  that  it  dashed  along  with 
incredible  force,  producing  an  e£Eect  sur^oisingly  grand.     The  tounsta 
watched  t^  scene  with  eager  eyes,  but  the  time  fur  the  departure  oS 
their  tnun  drew  nigh,  and  they  were  forced   to  take  leave.     Their 
third-class  carriage  was  shared  by  two  babies,  who  at  once  b^an  to  talk 
in  the  language  peculiar  to  their  xaaa.     Toddles  and  his  friend  there- 
fore, at  the  next  station,  beat  a  teb-eat,  aad  took  up  their  quarters  in 
one  that  was  nearly  empty,  but  no  sotmcr  had  they  taken  titeir  seats 
than  a  rosy-&oed  Scotchwoman,  with  a  baby,  appeared  upon  the  aoene. 
This  in&nt  was,  however,  a  pleasant  oontraat  to  thie  others,  for  no  soonar 
had  the  train  started  than  it  b^an  to  lau^  and  con^ued  its  merri- 
ment until  it  was  taken  out  at  a  amall  station. 
The  tnin  fran  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  patted  pUoee  full  of  intertet,  otk 
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acoottnt  of  tlieir  many  historical  associations.  To  Toddles  and  Step  well, 
both  of  whom  had  a  taste  for  histoiy,  and  particnlarlj  for  that  section 
which  treats  of  the  noble  watiike  deeds  of  the  Scots  in  former  days,  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  town  or  Tillage,  whose  very  name  was  familiar  to 
them  on  account  of  some  battle  which  had  been  fought  there,  was  very 
great,  and  few  portions  of  their  tour  were  more  enjoyed  than  the  rail- 
way ride  from  Stirling  to  the  metropolis  of  Scotland. 

They  had  not  travelled  two  miles  when  they  came  to  Bannockbum, 
where  was  fought  the  great  battle  between  Edward  the  Second  of  Eng- 
land and  Robert  Bruce,  in  1314,  and  which,  as  all  know,  ended  in  the 
total  defeat  of  the  English  hosi     The  line  next  passed  through  the  ' 
remains  of  Torwood  Forest,  where  Wallace  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge 
from  his  enemies.     Next  came  Falkirk,  which  claims  the  honour  of 
two  battles— one  between  Edward  L  and  Wallace,  in  1298,  in  which  the 
English  carried  the  day,  and  the  other  between  Hawley  and  the  High- 
landers, in  1746,  when  the  English,  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  a 
woman,  were  signally  defeated ;  but  even  these  places  are  not  of  so 
interesting  a  nature  as  Linlithgow,  with  its  beautiful  palace,  where  poor 
Queen  Mary  was  bom  ;  where  James  III.  took  shelter  when  fearful  of 
assassination,  and  its  old  church,  almost  the  only  entire  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Scotland,  in  which  ]i«  buried  many  of  Scotland's 
heroes  in  ancient  times. 

Soon  after  passing  the  village  of  Corstorphine,  Toddles  directed  the 
attention  of  Stepwell  to  a  beautifully-built  castellated  mansion,  on  which 
the  sun  was  shining  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  summer  evening.  Anxioiis 
to  know  the  name  of  such  a  palatial  building,  Toddles  was  surprised  to 
hear  from  a  fellow-passenger  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  hospital 
for  deaf  and  dumb  children,  which  had  been  built  by  the  money — no 
less  than  £200,000 — left  by  a  Scotchman,  Mr.  Donaldson,  in  order  to 
hand  his  name  down  to  posterity.  The  train  passed  quickly  throiigh 
two  tunnels,  and  then  stopped  at  Edinburgh. 

On  ascending  the  steps  fro^i  the  station.  Toddles  was  at  once  struck 
by  the  beauty  of  this  charming  town,  which  has  not  been  inaptly 
termed  the  modem  Athens.  Princes  Street,  with  its  one  side  of  high, 
well-built  houses,  lay  before  him,  whilst,  to  his  left,  the  Princes  Street 
Qardens  and  the  National  Gallery  helped  to  make  up  a  picture  such  as 
he  had  never  seen  before.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  the  best  hotel 
is  often  the  cheapest.  Toddles  and  his  friend  made  their  way  to  one  of 
the  loftiest  in  Princes  Street,  although  they  then  only  possessed  four 
shillings  between  them.  The  Channel  fleet  had  during  the  previous 
week  visited  the  city,  and,  consequently,  the  tourists  were  shown  into  a 
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double-bedded  room,  elegantly  fitted  up  with  plate-glass  minorB,  water 
colours,  and  massive  oak  furniture.  Before  they  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise  and  alarm,  with  regard  to  the  price  of  the  luxurious 
apartment,  the  *'  boots "  entered,  and  asked  where  their  luggage  was 
stowed  The  reply,  that  they  had  only  two  knapsacks,  seemed  not  very 
satisfactory  to  the  attendant,  who  left  the  apartment,  not  impressed 
with  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  two  traveUers. 

Ab  soon  as  they  had  partaken  of  a  hearty  tea,  they  strolled  over 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  then  walked  along  South  Bridge  Street  At  ten 
o'clock  they  returned,  and,  although  possessed  only  of  threepence,  they 
felt  no  alarm  as  to  the  result,  for  Toddles  was  sure  that  the  night 
mail  would  leave  a  letter  at  the  post-office,  addressed  to  him,  containing 
a  ten-pound  note. 

WXDNESDAT,  AUOUST  6,  1868.  EXPEKSVS. 

Bed  at  Stirling £0  3  9 

Tram  to  Callander  and  back 0  6  8 

Bieak&st  0  4  0 

Coach  to  the  Trosacha   0  2  0 

Goardfl' Fees   0  2  0 

Boat  on  Loch  Katrine    0  7  0 

Train  to  Sdinbnrgh    0  8  8 

Dioner  at  fidinburgh 0  4  0 

£1  18    1 
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THE  EIGHTH  BAT — ^KDINBUROH  TO  HBLROSE. 

AS  the  clock  struck  nine  on  Thursday,  the  6th  August,  Toddles, 
who  began  to  feel  rather  anxious  about  the  money  he  expected, 
rushed  out  of  the  hotel  and  made  his  way  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
Waterloo  Place,  in  which  he  had  been  informed  the  Post  Office  was 
situated.  The  official,  as  is  generally  the  case,  was  a  long  time  turning 
over  the  letters,  and  as  he  passed  each  packet  Toddles's  hopes  began  to 
fiink,  and  serious  thoughts  crossed  his  mind,  that  perhaps  he  would  be 
obliged  to  borrow  some  money  of  an  acquaintance  residing  in  the  town. 
Luckily,  however,  the  very  last  letter  was  one  from  Toddles's  brother, 
enclosing  the  desired  ten  pounds.  Kichard  was  not  long  in  running 
back  to  the  hotel,  on  whose  steps  he  met  Tom,  who  had,  in  consequence 
of  the  low  state  of  the  funds,  hesitated  about  ordering  breakfast.  As 
soon  as  this  meal  had  been  consumed,  and  Toddles — ^having  changed  his 
note  for  ten  dirty  Scotch  one-pounders — ^had  refunded  to  Stepwell  the 
money  borrowed  during  the  last  few  days,  they  set  off  on  their  explora- 
tion of  Edinburgh  city.  Toddles,  who  had  since  his  arrival  in  the  land 
of  oats,  experienced  great  difficulty  in  passing  any  shops  in  which  were 
to  be  seen  little  knickknacks  in  tartan,  soon  entered  a  warehouse  in 
Princes  Street,  and  in  a  short  time  laid  out  about  a  fifth  of  his  money 
in  buying  a  quantity  of  ornaments  as  a  pleasant  memento  of  his  visit. 
They  then  passed  the  jail.  Bridewell,  Calton  Hill  with  its  observatory,  the 
Nelson  Monument,  and  the  twelve  columns  of  the  National  monument, 
which  was  intended  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  Parthenon,  only  a  want 
of  funds  damped  the  ardour  of  its  projectors  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  the  monument  became  a  ruin  before  it  was  built.  Near  this  is  the 
High  School,  under  whose  roof  so  many  of  Scotland's  sons  have  received 
good  educations,  and  close  to  this  the  monument  erected  to  Bums ;  and 
then  the  travellers  enter  the  open  square  of  Holyrood  Palace,  oma- 
mented  by  a  reproduction  of  the  fEunous  fountain  at  Linlithgow,  erected 
under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 

Holyrood  Palace,  a  building  of  quadrangular  form,  cannot  boast  of 
much  architectural  beauty,  and  looks  as  black  as  if  it  had  stood  in  the 
streets  of  smoky  London  for  a  century  at  least.  After  passing  the 
entrance,  guarded  by  fine,  stalwart,  kilted  Highlanders,  Toddles  paid 
sixpence  to  a  janitor,  and  almost  thought  that  he  was  in  the  Tower  of 
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full  of  beauty,  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  On  one  side  they  saw 
Holyrood,  its  park  and  grounds,  wbilst  beyond  that  stretched  the  sea, 
with  the  little  seaports  of  Portobello,  Newhaven,  and  the  islands  with 
which  the  Frith  of  Forth  is  dotted.  The  sun  shining  upon  the  blue  sea 
made  it  glitter  like  plate-glass,  and  caused  it  to  present  quite  a  dazzling 
appearance.  Then  they  saw  Calton  Hill,  with  the  quHint  Nelson 
Monument  crowning  a  crag  on  the  west  summit  of  the  rock,  and  the 
National  Monument,  bmlt  to  commemorate  those  heroes  that  fell  at 
Waterloo;  and  looking  farther  round  there  rose  the  old  castle,  and  the  wide 
well-built  streets  of  the  beautiful  town.  So  entrancing  was  the  splendid 
prospect  on  all  sides  of  them,  that  some  time  elapsed  before,  with  slow- 
steps,  they  descended  from  the  eminence  to  continue  their  explorations 
through  Edinburgh. 

In  their  descent  they  i*eached  a  small  well,  where  Stepwell  and  his 
brother  volunteers  at  the  late  review  had  to  obtain  water  to  quench  their 
thirst.  Keeping  down  hill,  they  next  saw  on  their  right  the  ruins  of  an 
ol^  chapel,  founded  by  the  Queen  of  James  lY.,  and  known  as  St. 
Anthony's  chapel.  Near  this  spot  Jeannie  Deans  is  supposed  to  have 
met  Bobertson,  as  is  narrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  "  Heart  of 
Midlothian." 

They  now  directed  their  steps  towards  the  Canongate,  resolving  to  go 
on  to  the  castle.  Toddles,  in  his  usual  methodical  manner,  had  pur- 
chased a  guide-book,  and  would  not  pass  one  place  mentioned  therein 
until  he  had  inspected  it  thoroughly,  and  ascertained  how  far  the 
description  was  borne  out  by  the  reality.  Thus  he  went  down  White 
Horse  Close,  a  small  court,  to  see  the  remains  of  the  inn  where  Dr. 
Johnson  lodged  in  1773.  Queensbury  house,  built  by  the  first  duke 
of  that  name,  is  also  an  object  of  interest.  Then,  ailer  just  noting 
Milton  and  Panmure  houses,  they  came  to  the  Canongate  Jail,  on  their 
rights  which  was  built  by  James  YI.,  and  which  can  boast  of  a  clock 
somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  that  which  adorns  Bow  church  in  London. 
The  differences  between  the  old  and  new  town  of  Edinburgh  are  very 
marked  in  this  neighbourhood.  Clumsy,  squalid,  foetid  houses  of  six  or 
seven  stories  high  line  the  street,  while  wynds  and  closes,  even  worse 
than  the  lowest  of  the  courts  in  London,  attract  one's  gaze  on  either  side. 
Toddles  persuaded  Stepwell  to  walk  a  few  yards  down  one  of  these 
wynds,  in  which  the  poorest  people  dwell.  The  aroma  or  dank  odour 
that  pervaded  the  place  soon  compelled  them,  however,  to  beat  a  retreat. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  this  street  is  the  house 
in  which  John  Knox  dwelt.  A  flight  of  stone  stairs  leads  up  to  a 
door,  and  on  the  iron  rails  which  aid  the  ascent  some  urchins  were 
clambering  and  going  through  several  feats  of  a  gymnastic  nature.     On 
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the  gronnd  floor  a  tobaoconut  has  laken  up  his  abode,  and  to  him 
Toddlea  applied  for  permisaioo  to  look  over  the  place.  The  aiuver  was 
that  the  housekeeper  would  appear  in  a  few  minutes,  but  u  tire 
minutes  elapeed  and  nobody  came,  Stepwell'a  patience  exhausted  itself, 
and  he  dragged  his  cwnpanion  awaj. 

After  obaenring  the  Tron  chun^  which  dei-ives  its  name  from  the 
Tnin,  or  weighing  beam,  to  which  at  one  time  the  eaia  of  malefactors 
were  nailed,  tliey  paid  a  visit  to  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Boyal 
Exchange,  and  there  obtained  a  para  to  see  the  Begalia,  which  is  kept 
in  the  castle.     To  this  the  tourists  iwxt  bent  their  steps.     The  castle 


stands  on  a  high  rock,  which  on  one  side  la  too  precipitous  even  to  be 
scaled.  Aiter  crossing  a  drawbridge  they  entered  a  room  lighted  by  old 
lamps,  in  which  is  kept  the  Begalia,  conaisting  of  a  sceptre,  a  aword  of 
state,  and  a  crown.  The  feeling  which  the  sight  of  these  rather  paltry 
insignia  of  Royalty  raises  in  one's  mind,  is  one  of  peculiar  intereat  in 
connexion  witli  the  many  lawless  deeds  which  the  posseeaion  of  them 
has  caused.  After  visiting  a  room  in  which  Queen  Mary  gave  birth  to 
James  I.  of  England,  the  attention  of  Stepwell  was  directed  to  an  old 
gun,  numufact tired  in  Kormandy  in  1476,  known  as  Mens  Meg. 

After  expressing  their  admiration  of  the  fine  fellows  composing  the 
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92iijd  Begunent,  'w^hich  was  quartered  there,  the  tonristB  croBsed  the 
PiinoeB  Street  Gardens  by  the  road  past  the  Nsfeioiial  Gallery,  and  tken. 
visited  Toddles's  friend,  who  was  good  enoa^  to  show  them  the  intecior 
of  some  of  the  baxiks  and  insoranoe  offiees.  Most  of  these  splendid 
buildings  boast  of  tesselated  pavements,  large  marble  pillars,  and  gor- 
geously painted  cdlings.  The  privil^e  of  issuing  the  unfdeasant  Scotch 
pound  notes  alone  brings  in  £30^00  to  one  bank.  They  then  diare 
through  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  looked  over  a  bridge  into  a  litHe 
black  Eduggish  stream,  called  the  Waters  of  Leith.  If  it  had  been  Lethe 
it  certainly  would  have  justified  the  title  applied  to  jL  Their  guide  then 
took  them  into  some  of  the  shops,  which  are  fitted  up  in  a  far  more 
elegant  manner  than  those  of  London.  After  glancing  at  the  Picture 
Gallery,  they  thanked  Toddles's  friend  for  his  kindness  and  then  left 
^  him.  Bichard  at  once  rushed  into  a  shop  to  buy  some  more  vie'vrs, 
whilst  Stepwell  went  to  get  his  hair  cut.  They  then,  after  dimng^ 
returned  to  the  hotel,  paid  the  bill,  and  at  a  quarter-past  five  marched 
up  the  Scott  Monument,  which  is  200  feet  high,  and  which  cost  n6  less 
than  XI 5, 650.  When  the  Channel  Keet  was  in  the  town,  a  drunken 
sailor,  not  content  with  ascending  this  monument  by  the  stairs,  actually 
climbed  up  the  parapet  and  stood  on  the  top,  a  square  space  of  six 
inches.  At  a  few  minutes  after  six  the  tourists  left  Edinburgh  for 
Melrose,  much  to  their  regret,^  for  they  both  felt  so  charmed  with  old 
Beekie  that  they  would  willingljr  Aave  spant  another  day  there. 

After  passing  the  Ismgs  statioia  of  Gallnhiels,  the  train  stopped  at 
Melrose,  and  Toddles  and  Stepwefl  left  it.  'Sbej  then  deposited  their 
knapsacks  at  the  hotel,  and  started  off  to  f^sjMe  ak  the  venerable  Abbey, 
remembering  Sir  Walter  Scott's  adviga^  ■ 

"  If  yoa  would  see  Mt  MelraeeaBiglut 
Gro  viait  it  by  the  pale  mooaiigtht." 

The  keeper  of  the  Abbey  seemed  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  for  the 
gate  was  locked.  She  however — it  was  a  widow — ^told  them  that  if 
they  came  between  nine  and  ten  on  the  following  morning,  she  would 
be  happy  to  conduct  them  over  the  place.  They  therefore  returned  to 
**  The  George,"  had  tea,  and  wait  to  bed. 

Thubsdat,  August  6, 1863.  Expenses. 

Bed  at  Edinburgh  £0  5    0 

Breakfiut  and  attendance   0  7    0 

Dinner  0  4    0 

Holyrood  Palace 0  10 

Tnua  to  Melrose 0  8    0 

Tea  at  liehose 0  3    0 

£18    0 
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THE  LABT  DAY — ^XBLBOfiE,  ABBOTSFOBD,   AHD  BBTBUBGH. 

OWIKG  to  the  limited  aooommodation  of  the  inn  at  Melroee,  Toddles 
and  Stepwell  were  unable  to  obtain  a  double-bedded  room,  and 
for  the  first  time  during  their  tour  slept  in  different  apartments.  As 
a  natural  result,  for  both  were  heavy  sleepers,  the  clock  had  struck  nine 
before  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  cofiee-room.  Here,  seated  at 
a  table,  was  a  party,  consisting  of  a  pleasant  old  gentleman,  an  unpleasant 
middle^ed  lady,  and  two  veiy  pretty  stately  girls,  with  large  blue  eyes 
and  light,  wavy  hair.  The  impulsive  Toddles  at  once  became  anxious  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  them,  but  the  sour  looks  of  the  mamma 
offered  effectual  hindrance  to  his  hopes.  He  was  however  glad  to  hear 
one  of  the  young  ladies  say  that  she  was  sure  she  should  like  Melrose, 
but  his  joy  was  soon  'turned  into  sorrow,  lor  when  the  tourists' 
breakfast  appeared,  the  other  party  dtflappaared^  probably  to  pay 
their  visit  to  the  Ttaaa.  Am  aoon  as  tli»  meal  wm  consumed,  Toddles 
and  his  Mend  made  ibatc  wmj  tfanm|^  the  village  to  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey,  where  the  widow  mm  in  attandfenoe  to  AowUiem  «v«r  the  place. 
Toddles  at  onoe  inquired  winlher  Aa  young  ladies  were  im  tibe  ruins, 
and  was  much  distressod  to  hear  tfmt  they  had  paid  only  a  flying  visit, 
as  they  wanted  in  eatok  the  train  to  Ifewoaatie  tkat  moaming. 

On  entering  this  perfection  of  a  ruin,  the  gpude  led  them  to  the  chapels 
on  the  right,  in  each  of  which  stands  a  little  fount,  originally  used  for 
stowing  wine.  In  one  of  these  chapels  are  models  of  the  heads  of  David  I. 
of  Scotland  and  his  Queen.  In  the  next  chapel  they  were  shown  a  small 
stone  on  which  the  monks  of  old  knelt  down;  but  the  most  interesting 
sight  inside  the  abbey  is  tiie  wonderful  carving  of  the  roof,  which  even 
at  the  present  day  is  almost  perfect  In  one  comer  of  the  transept 
hang  two  weights,  tied  t6  a  cord,  which  work  the  clock,  a  venerable 
relic  that  has  laboured  for  two  hundred  years.  Proceeding  round  the 
transept  they  next  saw  the  figure  of  St.  Bridget^  near  whom  lay  a  fierce 
looking  figure,  made  up  by  three  distinct  pieces  of  stone,  each  of  which 
has  no  connexion  with  the  others.  Next  they  visited  the  spot  where 
stood  the  high  altar,  and  here  again  were  impressed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  remains  of  the  roof  and  window.     In  the  centre  of  this  roof  is  a 

figure  representing  our  Saviour,  while  on  tlie  other  keystones  are  figures 
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of  some  RomaQ  soldiers.  Close  to  the  altar  can  be  seen  &  marble  gnve  ot 
Alexander  IT.,  of  Scotland,  covered  vith  some  i&re  fosnils.  Near  this, 
under  a  small  stone,  it  ia  supposed  that  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  was 
bnried,  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  altar  lie  the  remains  of  the  Black 
Douglas.  The  guide  now  led  them  through  the  choir  into  the  tranaept, 
where  she  directed  their  attention  to  two  qaeer  little  figures  of  St  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  one  holding  a  sword  and  the  other  a  book.  Pudng  oat 
hy  a  door  on  the  right  they  reached  the  cloistera,  portions  of  which  are 
still  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation ;  on  one  side  they  noticed  sixty- 
two  square  impressions  cut  in  the  stime,  no  two  of  which  are  similar. 

Thejr  then  returned  through  the  transept,  and  went  into  the  ohurch- 
yard,  from  the  south  comer  of  which  the  best  view  of  the  abbey  am  be 


obtjuned.  At  the  head  of  the  Douglas  window  in  the  transept  were 
fonnerly  fignree  of  the  Saviour  and  the  twelve  apostles.  These,  however, 
were  destroyed  by  tlie  Beformeis.  In  one  niche  Toddles  was  rather 
amused  to  see  figures  of  a  pig  playing  bagpipes,  a  monk  the  guitar,  and 
a  blind  man  carrying  one  who  was  lame.  Above  the  gate  leading  to 
the  charcbyard  they  observed  a  figure  of  John  the  B^tist  and  six  of 
his  foUowera.  The  ^MsUe  holds  a  scroll,  on  which  ia  written  "  £coa 
JSim  Dn."  Now  going  to  one  end  of  the  churchyard,  they  obtained 
a  view  through  the  altar  window,  above  which  are  headless  figures  of 
David  I.,  his  Queen,  and  a  bishop.  This  abbey  is  almost  the  fiiieet  speci- 
men of  a  ruin  in  this  country.  It  was  originally  bnilt  in  1136,  bat  in  the 
perilotiB  times  tiiat  ensued  was  partly  deetioyed  and  bnmt  so  frequently. 
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th&t  it  probably  did  not  exist  in  a  perfect  state  for  more  tlian  two 
hundred  years.  The  nicety  of  cliiselling,  so  remarkable  on  the  bnttreeses 
and  pinnacles  of  the  building,  is  probably  due  to  the  monks  of  the 
(^stN^sau  order ;  a  body  of  men  who  were  noted  for  their  skill  in 
architecture  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  "  The  Imj  of  the  last  Minstrel,"  has 
deecribed  St.  David's  ruined  {nle  in  terms  of  loviiig  eloquence,  such  as 
only  coold  be  tised  by  the  mighty  Wizard  of  the  Korth. 

After  purchasing  some  views  of  Melrose,  the  two  travellers  started  off 
on  their  visit  to  Abbotsford,  situated  about  three  milee  from  the  village. 
When  they  had  passed  the  village  of  Damick,  they  came  to  a  littiegate, 


and  on  opening  Uiis,  that  wonderful  conglomeration  of  sll  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, Abbotsford,  stood  before  them.  Qoiifg  down  a  long  walk,  with 
a  wall  on  one  side,  they  went  through  a  gate,  then  along  a  terrace,  close 
to  a  garden,  covered  with  Irish  yews,  oypressee,  and  rhododendrons.  As 
soon  as  they  had  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  a  stout,  cross-grained 
woman,  whose  palm  seemed  to  have  a  natural  itching  for  silver,  they 
were  led  into  the  study,  where  they  were  shown  a  chur  which  belonged 
to  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  a  cast  taken  of  Sir  Walter's  head  after  his 
death.     They  then  entered  tiie  library,  which  contains  twenty  thousand 
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volumes,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly  rare ;  Chantrey's  bust  of 
Walter,  a  case  in  which  are  some  strange  relics,  sach  as  Rob  Boy's  pnraey 
and  the  brooch  worn  by  the  £ur  Helen  Macgregor.  The  ro(^  of  this 
room  is  indeed  splendid.  It  is  of  carved  oak,  modelled  after  that  of 
Melrose  and'Boslin.  They  were  then  shown  the  easy  chair  idiieh  was 
a  present  &om  the  Pope,  and  a  writing-desk  given  by  George  III.  In 
the  pictnre-galleiy  they  saw  a  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  dogs,  in 
water  colours,  presented  to  him  by  Turner  ;  a  cabinet  which  belonged 
to  one  of  the  Royal  Stuarts  ;  a  picture  of  the  bead  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  taken  three  days  after  her  execution ;  and  a  beautiful  bowl  of 
Dresden  china,  from  whic]i  last  country  the  paper  on  the  walls  was 
brought.  The  oM  woman  then  pointed  out  some  rare  relics  :  the  sword 
of  Montrose,  a  pair  of  spurs  worn  by  Charles  I.,  Napoleon's  pistol,  a 
candlestick  of  Robert  Bruce,  a  suit  of  armour  worn  by  James  lY.,  and 
a  gun  used  by  Rob  Roy. 

It  was  in  the  dini];Lg-room,  with  its  magnificent  black  oak  ceiling,  that 
poor  Sir  Walter  died.  Independent  of  the  great  interest  which  is 
inspired  by  Abbotsford,  on  account  of  its  late  illustrious  owner,  there  is 
yet  sufficient  in  it  to  interest  the  mere  si^tseer,  whose  tastes  are  to  be 
gratified  by  relies  and  memorials,  which  abound  at  Abbotsford.  Besides 
those  already  mentioaed,  the  armoury  is  stored  with  them.  The  hall, 
too,  boasts  of  Marie  Antoinette's  clock  and  a  cast  of  Bmee's  head.  Then 
there  may  be  seen  the  key  of  the  Old  T<^booih,  asword  ni  Heniy  YIII., 
with  a  calendar  on  the  blade  ;  but  tiis  assst  iaterestiiig  relic  of  all,  and 
one  which  fills  the  beholder's  eyes  with  tear%  u  the  suit  of  clothes  which 
Sir  Walter  wore  shortly  before  hia  desih.  Who  can  gaze  on  the  broad- 
skirted  coat,  the  white  hat»  the  plaid  trousers,  and  the  buff  gaiters,  with- 
out a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  msBDOzy  of  that  fine  homely  man,  who 
not  only  wrote,  perhaps,  the  best  aeries  of  novels  extant,  but  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  world  to  the  many  natural  beauties  which  Scotia,  stem  and 
wild,  possesses  1 

As  soon  as  the  woman  had  mumbled  the  little  she  knew  about  the 
relics  in  an  inaudible  voice,  she  held  out  her  right  hand,  and  without 
deigning  to  thank  Toddles  for  the  money  he  paid  her,  she  plumped  her- 
self down  in  a  chair,  and  leisurely  commenced  to  read  a  newspaper. 

The  tourists,  after  taking  a  last  glance  at  Abbotsford,  quietly  re- 
turned to  Melrose,  where  they  took  lunch,  and  then,  strapping  on  their 
knapsacks,  prepared  to  march  a  distance  of  about  seven  nules.  The 
weather,  which  during  their  tour  had  been  very  fine,  now  began  to 
change.  The  sky  soon  was  covered  with  black  clouds,  and  before  they 
had  gone  many  yards,  the  rain  fell  fast.     Two  young  sturdy  fellows  like 
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our  Leroes  cared,  bowever,  little  for  this,  and  although  they  had  no 
umbrellas,  they  trudged  on  boldly,  only  halting  now  and  then  to  ask 
tiay  wayfarer  if  they  were  travelling  by  the  right  road.  At  leogth  the 
rain  came  down  so  fast,  that  at  the  suggestion  of  Stepwell  the  tonriats 
took  shelter  in  the  outhouse  of  a  farm,  and  there  amused  themselves  by 
worrying  a  turkt<y,  until  it  became  so  fierce,  that  Stepwell  requestedhis 
comrade  to  desist,  sa  he  feared  that  the  turkey  might  fly  at  them  and 
peck  their  faces.  After  thus  detaining  them  for  half-an-hour  the  rain 
cleared  off,  and  the  tourists  continued  their  journey. 

On  aacending  a  hill,  they  obtained  a  delightful  i-iow  of  the  Vale  of 


Melrose,  in  which  the  Tweed  dashed  along  ita  way,  looking  like  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  plate^glass,  in  which  all  the  surrounding  country  was 
reflected.  Green  trees,  dotted  here  and  there  by  picturesque  houses, 
and  backed  by  lofty  mountaios,  formed  a  tableau  so  pleasant,  that 
Toddles  and  hia  friend  were  lost  for  a  time  in  admiration.  At  last  they 
came  to  a  gate,  which  a  damsel  opened,  and  they  passed  through.  Aa 
the  tourists  had  to  catch  the  5-17  train  from  Newtown  to  Carlisle  they 
were  compelled  to  hurry  through  the  grand  ruin  of  Dryburgh,  and  were 
therefore  unable  to  note  all  its  beauties.    The  most  interesting  feature  in 
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naturally  the  grave  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  buried  here,  26th 
September,  1832.  Close  to  it  is  the  tomb  of  his  son-in-law,  John 
Lockhart,  buried  in  1854:  *After  this  hurried  visit  to  the  shrine  of 
Sir  Walter,  the  two  companions  trotted  on  through  the  rain,  crossed  the 
river  by  the  ferry,  and  soon  reached  Newtown  Station,  tired  and  wet, 
just  four  minutes  before  the  train  arrived.  The  country  between  this 
and  Carlisle  was  too  uninteresting  to  be  looked  at,  after  the  picturesque 
spots  the  two  tourists  had  passed,  and  as  they  were  both  wet  and  tired, 
they  only  felt  too  glad  to  reach  home.  After  changing  their  clothes 
and  enjoying  a  good  tea^  they  sat  down  under  an  old  yew  tree,  which 
stood  in  Stepwell's  garden,  and  there  to  a  crowd  of  interested  friends, 
both  Richard  and  Tom  narrated  the  wondrous  sights  of — 
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SHAKSPERE. 


SUNLIGHT  (alls  upon  the  paper  with  this  tranBcenduit  name  ;  tlie 
atmosphere  sparkles  with  a  fresher,  more  radiant  lustre  ;  and  we 
are  denizens  at  will  of  an  enchanted  land  peopled  with  undying 
habitants,  gifted, — immortally, — with  eloquence  of  wisdom  which  a  seraph 
might  stoop  to  hear  ;  wit  and  humour  to  shake  the  dullest  earth-clod 
with  convulsive  merriment ;  pathos  to  melt  with  sympathy  the  flintiest 
of  human  hearts.  Undying,  did  I  sayT  Not  only  are  they  exempt 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  mortality,  but,  tike  Swedenboig's  &bled 
angels,  they  become  positively  younger,  brighter, — of  more  buoyant, 
vigorous  life  as  the  years  flit  post  them.  And  that  divine  eloquence  of 
wisdom  is  sa  inexhaustible  as  it  is  luminona  and  sublime,  constantly 
yielding  unguessed-of  gems  of  thought  to  the  reverent  and  attentive 
Uatener ;  that  wit  and  humour  never  ceasing  in  its  bounding,  joyous 
play,  to  reach  and  sound  new  chords  of  mirth ;  that  pathos  to  draw 
forth  unsuspected  fountain  tears  from  the  parched  and  barren  depths  of 
the  most  world-withered  soul.  But  the  reader  requires  not  to  be 
reminded  of  these  trite  truths,  being,  doubtless,  heraelf  or  himself  one  of 
Uie  hourly-increasing  multitudes  who  throng  that  spirit-realm,  not  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  alone,  millions  of  whom  are  dwellers  by  the  setting- 
sun,  but  of  the  great  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  nationa  ;  ay,  and  of 
late  the  modem  Gauls  muster  here  by  tens  of  thousands.  This 
immeasurable  effluence  has  been  no  doubt  in  some  degree  increased  by 
the  riddance  at  last,  with  much  difficulty  effected,  of  the  showmen  who 
infested  tbe  place,  some  of  them  wearing  right--reTerend  and  doctorial 
wigs    and  gowns,    who  were    perpetually   bawling  out  some  obeurd 
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impertinence  or  other  as  to  wbat  ifaouU  ordbould  not  be  admired, — ^who 
sought  after  and  who  avoided.  Expostnlatlon  or  argument  was  thrown 
away  upon  these  gentlenen ;  and  they  wero  only  at  last  driven  ofi^  or 
silenced,  by  the  ineztuigaidiable  peaLs  of  inToluntiry  laughter  which 
latterly  arose  whenever  ti^ey  ventured  to  open  tlieir  lips.  Our  German 
relatives,  who  ace  tvemenAovt  lau^^bers  wien  ihey  once  b^n,  were  of 
great  service  in  this  matter.  But  here  comes  hcmest  Dogbeny  with  the 
watch,  whose  duty  it  is  to  apptehend  all  '^  vagrcoii  men  : "  you  and  I 
had  therefore  better  retire  for  awiiile ;  and  see,  it  is  only  closing  the 
magic  volume  in  my  hand,  tad  we  aiie  Ibrthwith  upon  the  dull,  common 
earth  again ! 

The  earth  wheresa  iliali|iMiu  psami  bk  Inef  mundane  existence,  and 
left  such  slight  impiWM  «f  lus  WMiTij  aMrtiJJfiMiliteps,  that,  according 
to  some  of  his  liintniiiigpa|ihrim,  all  dMfc  is  pusiliwiy  known  of  William 
Shakspere  is,  that  he  was  bom  at  StartCneimpaB-AvoB,  went  to  London 
in  early  manhood,   wrote  pii9>»  pemtif  proipered  there,   and  finally 
returned  to  die,  a  wealthy  nasi,  In  hiN  aalm  ^ace.     This  is,  no  doubt, 
an  incorrect  statement,  at  present,  bat  uiot  likely  long  to  remain  so, 
if   the  perverse  ingenuity  of  enfefausia^ie  M^gpiphera   be  permitted 
unchallenged  to   argue  and  refine  away  every  fact  which  does   not 
precisely  chime  with  their  own  notions  of  what  Shakspere*s  youth  and 
Shakspere's  parentage  shottld  have  been,  and  to  substitute  their  own 
fancies  for  less  picturesque  realities.     One  important  circumstance  is,  at 
all  events,  beyond  dispute :  The  parish  register  proves  that  William 
Shakspere,  son  of  John  Shakspere — '  OtUieknttsJiiitis  Johannes  Shakgpere^ 
was  baptised  on  the  26th  of  April,  1564,  though  whether,  aooordixig  to 
traditionary  belief,  the  child  was  then  precisely  three  days  old,  having 
been  bom — ^in  Henley-street,  it  is  said, — on  the  23rd  of  the  said  month, 
remains  a  vexed  and  insoluble  question.     John  Shakspere,  it  is  moreover 
indisputable,  married  Mary  Arden — and  here  we  begin  to  asoend  to 
quite  respectable,  almost  dignified  ancestry  ; — ^which  Maiy  Arden  was 
the  daughter  of  Robert  Arden,  of  Wellingoote,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
groom  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  YII. — ^which  groom  of  the  chamber 
was  nephew  of  Sir  John  Arden,  groom  of  the  body  to  the  same  monaxt^ ; 
''so  that  by  his  mother's    side,"  writes    Mr.    De   Quincey,   in    the 
EncydopcBdia  Briianmoa,  *^  Shakspere  was  an  authentic  gentleman,** — 
a  circumstance  which,  it  should  seem,  redounds  greatly  to  the  honovir  of 
the  author   of  Hamlet      Plebeian  critics    have,    however,   not   only 
presumed  to  ignore  this  pedigree,  but  to  assert  that  the  mother   of 
Shakspere  could  not  read, — a  manifest  slander,  the  very  name,  Mary 
Arden,  being,  as  Mr.  Charles  Knight  remarks,  in  the  graceful  vdIidb^ 
which  he  calls  a  Biography  of  Shakaperey   redolent  ci  poetry  ;    tbe 
supposition,  therefore,  that  its  possessor  was  unable  to  read,  beoonuni; 
a  transparent,  self-evident  absurdity.     John  Shakspere  is  a  less  manage- 
able   individuality    than    his    wife.      Ancient    gossips    of   SiratfartL 
questioned  not  very  long  after  William  Shakspere's  death,   rep(»t«d 
tiiat  the  &ther  of  the  poet  had  been  engaged  in  the  busmeas  of  a 
butcher,  of  a  wool-dealer,  and  of  a  glover.    They,  however,  it  aeemsy  <lid 
not  know  what  Ihey  were  talking  about; — ^Uie  batcker-impolation 
especially  has  been  savagely  i^umed  at,  and,  so  to  speak,  kicked  ottt  ot 
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the  controversy,  and  with  it  poor  Dr.  Farmer,  whose  inference  froin  the 
magnificent  passage  in  Hamlet^ — 

**  Our  indiflicretions  sometimes  senre  ns  weQ 
When  our  deep  plots  do  &U ;  and  this  should  teach  ns 
There's  &  divinity  that  shapes  owr  endSf 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  vrill," — 

that  the  poet  when  writing  it  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  time 
when  he  used  to  shape  his  i^ther's  skewers,  brought  firom  its  countenance 
of  the  offenaiTe  tradition  a  storm  of  abusive  irdicole  about  the  learned 
commentator's  ears  which  the  sublime  sillinesB  of  the  criticism  of  itadf 
would  never  have  excited. 

That  John  Shakspere  dealt  in  wool  and  gloves  was  for  a  long  time 
reluctantly  acqmeseed  in,  but  it  having  been  ascertained  that  he  became 
possessed  of  a  small  quantity  of  land  in  right  of  has  wife,  the  newer  and 
more  acceptable  belief  is,  that  John  Shakspere  was  in  hct  what  we 
should  now  call  "a  gentleman  &urmer,"  cidtivating  his  own  land, — 
cHpprng,  and  of  course  selling,  his  own  wool,— and,  it  may  be,  disposing 
of  a  sheep's  cajrcase — ^whdiesale— now  and  then.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  year  1568,  his  son  being  then  in  his  fourth  year, 
John  Shakspere  must  have  been  in  tolerably  prosperoufl  circumstances^ 
as  he  was  then  elected  chief  bailiff  of  Stratford.  TJnibrtunatdy,  the 
municipal  archives  from  which  this  gratifying  fact  has  be^i  extracted 
furnish  others  of  a  less  agreeable  character.  One  of  the  rolls  is 
subscribed  by  seventeen  persons,  ten  aldermen  and  seven  burgesses, 
seven  of  whom  only  were  able  to  write  their  names^ — the  rest,  amongst 
whom  is  John  Shakspere,  having  affixed  their  maarka  to  the  document  1 
This  at  the  fbrst  blush  would  appear  decisive  as  to  the  worthy  bailiff's 
skill  in  caligraphy ;  but  it  is  not  so — ^veiy  Hue  from  it,  imdeed,  as  the 
mark,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  compasses,  might  have 
been  a  symbolic  sign,  intended  to  give  additional  weight  and  emphasis 
to  his  crucial  signature  !  It  is  besides  urged,  that  the  notion  of  John 
Shakspere  being  unable  to  write,  and  Maiy  Shakspere  to  read,  must  be 
discarded,  inasmuch  as  the  author  of  the  article  ''  Shakspere "  in  the 
Fenny  Cffdopcedia^  emphatically  remarks  that  "a  great  deal  of  what 
,  would  else  appear  miraculous  "  in  the  poet's  writings,  excites  a  ^'  reason- 
able admiration  only "  when  one  finds  that  the  author  was  *'  a  well- 
nurtured  child  of  gentle  blood ;  "  the  meaning  of  which  I  {M'esume  to 
be  that,  supposing  Shakspere's  father  and  mother  possessed  thesoselves^ 
and  gave  their  son  a  decent  education,  and  that  mweover  he,  the  son, 
was  descended  on  the  maternal  side  from  the  grooms  of  the  body  and 
bedchamber  previously  mentioned,  the  Mcbobeth,  Hcmdeij  Leahy  eeaae 
to  appear  miraculous,  and  excite  a  reasonable  admiration  only.  Other 
incidents  in  eonmection  with  John  Shakspere  gleam  out  of  the  musty 
legal  records  of  the  town.  He  had — ^it  is  but  faintly  questioned — 
become  embanmssed  in  his  affidrs,  and  in  1586  a  process  of  debt  against 
John  Shakspere  was  returned  by  the  nkmS,  endorsed  Nulla  Bond  ; 
that  is,  he  had  been  able  to  find  nothing  whereon  to  levy  execution. 
But  this  John  Shakspere,  it  is  roundly  affirmed,  must  have  been  a  shoe- 
maker of  ih&t  name  resicUoig  at  Stratford,  who  it  appears  had  previously 
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received  relief  as  a  pauper, — a  fiact  of  very  doubtful  significance,  for 
men  do  not  usually  issue  costly  processes  of  debt  against  confessed 
paupers.  The  said  records  further  shov  that  John  Shakspere,  at  about 
the  same  time,  had  incurred  the  penalties  set  forth  in  the  Act  against 
Popish  recusants  by  not  attending  church  at  least  once  in  each  month. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  instance  the  real  John  Shakspere  is 
meant ;  but  the  plain  inference  suggested  by  the  record  is  combated  by 
the  entirely  xmsupported  assumption  that  the  contumacious  absence 
from  church  was  owing  to  John  Shakspere  and  his  wife  being  further 
advanced  than  the  rulers  of  the  land  in  the  way  of  spiritual  reformation, 
with  a  leaning  towards  Puritanism, — an  inclination  which,  at  all  events, 
they  utterly  failed  in  impressing  upon  their  son«  It  may  appear 
presumptuous  to  offer  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  dicta  of  such  masters 
in  critical  biography,  still  it  may  be  permissible  veiy  modestly  to  avoiw 
a  belief,  that  fiie  old  Shaksperian  traditions  are  in  the  main  trustworthy  ; 
that  John  and  Mary  Shakspere  were  honest,  worthy  folk,  though 
deficient  in  elementary  education ;  that  the  husband  bravely  fought  the 
battle  of  life,  at  one  time  with  success,  latterly  with  ill-fortune — ^till  as- 
sisted by  his  son, — ^in  the  various  occupations  of  butcher,  wool-dealer, 
glover,  and  perhaps  as  cultivator  in  a  small  way,  for  unlucky  traders  are 
prone  to  essay  many  vocations.  That  John  and  Maiy  Shakspere  were 
Catholic  recusants  it  is  folly  to  deny  ;  as  much  so  as  to  dispute  that  the 
poet  himself,  though  certainly  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  a  dogmatic  or 
intellectual  sense, — as  Pascal  was,  for  instance, — ^was  strongly  imbued 
with  the  purer,  nobler  influences  of  that  form  of  Christianity,  in  proof 
whereof  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  names  of  Friar  Lawrence  and 
saintly  Isabel.  It  may  also  be  safely  affirmed  that  Mary  Shakspere 
had  no  more  notion  that  her  son  was,  through  her,  ''an  authentic 
gentleman,"  in  the  groom  of  the  bedchamber  meaning  of  the  term,  than 
that  he  was  heir  to  the  crown  of  England.  Really,  but  for  positive 
evidence  to  the  contraiy,  one  would  heodly  suppose  it  possible  that  sane 
men  should  imagine  that  even  a  direct  lineal  descent  firom  the 
Plantagenets  could  add  one  ray  to  the  gloty  of  being  the  mother  of 
Shakspere ! 

The  baptismal  re^ster  already  quoted  records  the  only  important  and 
reliable  &ct  in  the  boy-history  of  the  poet  that  meets  us  for  several 
years.  That  he  was  sent  to  the  free  grammar-school  of  Stratford  is 
generally  assumed,  and  with  some  presumption  of  truth,  though  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  proof  thereof  The  school  was 
governed  at  the  time  by  Thomas  Hunt  and  Thomas  Jenkins,  and  a 
remark  by  one  of  the  beforeK|uoted  biographers  will  meet  with  un- 
hesitating  concurrency, — ^thac  the  said  Thomas  Hunt  and  Thomas  Jenkins 
''  did  not  at  any  rate  spoil  his  [Shakspere's]  marvelious  intellect"  An 
unquestionable  verity,  and  at  the  same  time,  about  as  awkward  a 
compliment  to  the  managers  of  a  free  grammar-school  as  one  can 
conceive.  The  grand  visit  of  Queen  Elisabeth  to  Kenilworth  Castle 
occurred  when  Shakspere  was  in  his  eleventh  year,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he,  like  other  denizens  of  Stratford,  was  present,  as  far 
as  the  commonalty  might  be  present  at  the  regal  festivities ;  but  surely 
Mr.  Charles  Knight's  intimation  that  the  dolphin-devices  exhibited  on 
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that  occasion  might  haye  suggested  the  lines  in  the  Midsummer  NigMs 
Drecum^  in  which  Oheron  reminds  Puck  of  when  they  heard — 

"  A  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back. 
Utter  8uoh  dulcet  and  melodioos  breath 
That  the  mde  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  mnsio/' — 

though  not  coarsely  offensi\oe,  like  Dr.  Farmer's  skewer  commentary,  is 
scarcely  less  far-fetched  and  puerile.  The  annual  fidr  at  Stratford — ^the 
numerous  travellers  constancy  journeying  north  and  southward  through 
the  town  must,  it  is  further  &rgued,  have  supplied  the  future  dramatist 
with  studies  of  character  of  which  he  subsequently  availed  himself ;  and 
thus  his  marvellous  plays  are  supposed  to  be  in  some  measure  <xccounted 
for, — the  secret  of  his  genius  partially,  at  least,  revealed, — an  assump- 
tion reinforced  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  sententiously 
observes  that  Shakspere,  Uke  other  mortals,  could  only  report  of  what 
he  had  learned.  There  is  only  a  very  slight  degree  of  truth  in  this 
sounding  dictum.  Shakspere  in  his  highest  attributes  was  not  a  copyist 
of  life,  but  a  creator  of  new  modes  and  forms  of  being.  Nobody  ever 
saw  or  heard  a  Lady  Macbeth,  a  Lear,  a  Hamlet,  a  Beatrice,  Mercutio, 
Falstaff,  in  the  actual  world.  They  are  not  daguerreotypes,  but  incarna- 
tions of  the  creative  poet's  own  life  and  Acuities — his  imagination,  wit, 
energy,  eloquence,  tenderness,  passion — moulded  by  wondrous  dramatic 
art  into  new  and  exquisitely  natural  expression,  whether  it  be  a  hero  or 
a  child,  a  woman  or  a  warrior,  a  demon  or  a  saint,  that  speaks  or  acts. 
Almost  aU,  therefore,  that  Shakspere  could  acquire  by  observation  of 
mankind  was  the  power  of  manifesting  himself  intelligibly  to  his  human 
audience.  Even  in  the  kindred  but  inferior  arts  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, wherein  the  artist's  thought  can  only  be  revealed  through  mechanical 
medioy  requiring  years  of  labour  and  patience  to  master,  he  only  is  a 
creative  genius  whose  originals  are  conceived  and  matured  in  his  own 
brain;  and  it  will,  nevertheless,  not  be  denied  that  the  Yenus  de 
Medici,  the  Moses,  the  Saint  Paul,  are  exquisitely  natural. 

But  though  it  be  vain  and  ridiculous  to  grope  amidst  the  scenes  of 
Shakspere's  youth  or  manhood  for  the  originals  or  suggestions  even  of 
his  clowns,  fools,  shepherds-— <yf  his  Autolycus,  Perdita,  "William — much 
less  his  higher  creations,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  influences  to 
which  his  early  life  was  exposed, — the  beautiful  rurality  encompassing 
Stratford,  with  its  solitaay  woods  and  grassy  lanes  and  silvered  streams ; 
the  near  and  picturesque  cities  of  Warwick  and  Coventry ;  the  feudal 
grandeur  of  Kenilworth  ;  the  monastic  ruins  of  Evesham ;  the  primi- 
tive and  thoroughly  English  manners  of  the  people  amongst  whom  his 
youth  was  passed, — ^must  have  vividly  coloured  and  impressed  the  general 
tone  and  character  of  his  mind.  His  hearty  sympathy  with  country 
life  and  country  sports  i&  abundantly  testified  in  his  writings  ;  and  if  he 
did  not — and  it  is  now  angnly  asserted  that  he  did  not — ^poach  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy's  deer,  it  was  certainly  from  no  want  of  knowledge  of 
how  a  hart  of  grease  might  be  successfuUy  dealt  with.  Nothing  irri- 
tates Shakspere's  recent  biographers  so  much  as  to  intimate  the  faintest 
credence  of  the  poet  having  despoiled  the  lord  of  Charlecote  of  his 
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YoniBon.  It  has  been  ascertamed  that  Sir  Thomas  Jjocy  had  no  endoaed 
park,  and  hence,  by  a  rather  violent  inferenoey  that  he  could  haye  had 
no  deer  ;  which,  if  admitted,  luiquestionably  demolishes  the  deer-poach- 
ing tradition  root  and  branch.  As  to  the  Reverend  B.  Davis,  who, 
living  about  a  century  after  the  poet's  death,  dared  to  reproduce  IJievile 
traditionary  scandal  according  to  whidi  young  Shakspere  "  was  very 
much  given  to  all  unluckiness  in  stealing  venisoa  andrablats,  particularly 
from  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  whipped  and  sometimeB  im- 
prisoned, and  at  last  made  him  fly  his  native  county,  to  his  great 
advancement " — ^he,  the  Beverend  Davis,  is  unanimously  devoted  to  the 
infernal  gods  without  benefit  of  clergy,  aa  a  reckless  slanderer,  whose 
depravity  of  mind,  and  stupidly-malignant  hatred  of  intellectual  great- 
ness, should  have  put  him  out  of  Uie  pale  of  civilised  society  !  The 
whippings  and  imprisonments  are  no  doubt  apocxyphal ;  but  the  deer- 
poaching  tradition  is  not  so  easily  criticiaed  or  explained  away,  and 
therein — no  great  moral  offence  bemg,  as  everybody  knows,  imputable 
in  the  matter — as  well  as  with  req>ect  to  other  incidents  in  the  youthfiil 
Hf e  of  Shakspere,  I  hxAd  that  it  is  wiser  and  safer  to  be  guided  by  the 
old  lamps  than  by  the  new  ones. 

In  November,  1582,  we  again  alight  from  aerial  discuisions  upon 
tangible  and  solid  ground,  in  the  plainly  recorded  event  of  a  day,  the 
26t£  of  the  aforesaid  month, — ^which,  moreover,  leads  us  back  with  equal 
certitude  to  the  earlier  autumn  of  the  year,  about  the  close  of  August^ 
at  which  beguiling  season,  when  the  summer  beauty  of  the  earth 
reveals  the  first  rude  touches  of  decay,  and  the  sighs  of  the  frail  and 
tremulous  leaves  are  sadly  eloquent  of  the  fleeting  mutability  of  life  and 
joy  and  beauty,  William  Shakspere  was  strolling  with  Anne  Hathaway 
thrbugih  the  grassy  lanes  and  fields  about  Shottery ;  a  pleasant  village 
distant  only  about  a  mile  from  Stratford :  '^  Sweet  Anne,"  as  might 
easily  be  read  in  the  gleaming  depths  of  her  delighted  eyes,  by  the 
bright  light  of  the  harvest  moon,  wondering,  as  she  drank  in  the  honey 
of  his  music  vows,  if  it  could  indeed  be  her — ^her  very  self — ^to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  Anne  Hathaway  was  some  years  older  than  her 
poet-lover  j  but  looking,  one  might  be  safely  swovn,  as  coimtry  maidens 
often  do,  much  younget  than  her  age — ^and  fr^sh,  charming,  fragrant 
withal  as  the  stre^uns  and  woods  and  flowers  amidst  which  young  Shak- 
spere found  and  wooed  her.  As  before  stated,  the  26th  of  November, 
1582,  supplies  an  indisputable  fact  in  Shakspere's  youthful  history. 
There  was  considerable  excitement  on  that  day  in  the  farmstead  at 
Shottery,  the  home  of  Anne  Hathaway  and  her  parents ;  soon,  however, 
calmed  down  by  the  execution  of  a  marriage  bond  between  William 
Shakspere  and  the  daughter  of  the  house — ^to  which  the  two  farmer- 
bondsmen,  by  the  way,  being  unable  to  write,  affixed  their  marks.  After 
onee  asking  in  church  only,  the  contracted  people  were  united  in  the 
bonds  of  holy  matrimony ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  following  May, 
much  too  soon,  Anne  presented  her  husband  with  a  daughter — Susannah 
Shakspere. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  youthful  father  (he  had  just  entered  his  20th 
year),  left  Stratford  for  London.  It  was  two  years  subsequently  to  thi% 
in  1585,  that  Hamet   and   Judith,   twins^    Shakspere's    only    other 
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children,  ireov  born.  Hr.  t)«  Quinc^  indulgea  in  specnlationa  with 
regard  to  Shftkepere's  marriage  which  one  is  glad  to  &xid  rest  upoa  no 
otiier  evidenoe  than  the  forced  and  arbitrary  application  of  eome  paBsages 
in  the  poet's  writinga.  Mr.  De  Quinoey  would  have  us  belMve  that 
Shaksprav  was  inveij;led  into  an  unfortunate  liaison  by  an  artful  girl — 
woman  rather  j  and  albeit  that  his  sense  of  honour  compelled  him  to 


marry  the  beguiling  t«mptreHa,  she  neither  possessed  his  affection  nor 
esteem.  Happily,  I  say,  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  this,  and  it 
would  require  very  positiTO  evidence  to  set  aside  the  precisely  opposite 
presumption,  were  there  no  other,  raised  by  the  remarkable  bequest  in 
the  poet's  will  to  his  wife,  otherwise  amply  provided  for  by  her  legal 
thirds,  of  the  "  second-beat  bed,"  Without  conaideriog  the  matter  too 
curiously,  we  may  hold  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  that  this  bed 
was  that  in  which  Shakspere  saw  his  first-born  child  smiling  in  ita 
mother-nurse's  arms.  A.  man  regarding  his  wife  with  cold  indifference, 
personal  averoion,  resentful  disgust,  a«  Mr.  De  Quincey  intimates,  might 
perhaps  bequeath  her  a  carriage,  plate,  jewellery,  an  estate  even,  but  the 
bridal  bed  never  I 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  by  many  in  which  Schlegel's  suggestion 
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that  that  prolific  mine  of  misapprehension,  the  Sonnets,  might  be  turned 
to  account  in  the  construction  of  a  biography  of  SbaJcspere,  has  been 
rashly  acted  upon.     Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  in  his  novel  of  KenUtoorth 
makes  Baleigh  discourse  rapturously  of  "  W^^  Will's "  plays  sonae 
twenty  years  before  they  were  written,  in  the  same  woi^  puts  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  into  the  mouth  of  Sussex: — "He  [Shakspere]  is  a 
stout  man  at  quarter-staff  and  single  feilchon,  though,  I  am  told,  a 
haUing  feUow ;  and  he  stood  a  rough  %ht,  they  say,  with  the  ranger  of 
old  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  when  he  broke  his  deer-park  and 
kissed  his  keeper's  daughter."     The  stout  man  at  quarter-staff  and  single 
falchon,  at  the  time  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  spoken,  was  barely 
eleven  years  old ;  and  the  phrase,  "  a  halting  fellow,"  endorsing  Capell's 
suggestion,  is  founded  solely  upon  so  obviously  a  figurative  use  of  the 
words  "  made  lame,'*  and  "  lameness,"  in  the  d8th  and  d9th  Sonnets, 
that  it  would  have  seemed  almost  impossible  for  the  most  perverse 
ingenuity  to  twist  them  into  a  confession  of  the  poet's  personal  dc^ormify. 
Coleridge  coincided  mainly  in  opinion  with  De  Quincey  relative  to  Anne 
Hathaway,  with  the  addition  that  she  was  "  ill  feivoured,"  his  authority 
being  nothing  of  more  value  than  some  imaginary  sonnet-allusions  ; 
whilst  Oldys,  working  previously  in  the  same  quarry,  extracted  there- 
from proof  that  the  93rd  Sonnet  "  was  addressed  by  Shakspere  to  his 
beautiful  wife  on  some  suspicion  of  her  infidelity  1"     It  is  not,  after  all, 
so  veiy  fiir  from  these  wild  guesses  to  the  announcement  by  a  mad 
barrister-lecturer  in  London  a  few  years  since,  that  Shakspere's  plays 
were  written  by  Catholic  monks — a  circumstance  accounting,  in  the 
lecturer's  opinion,   for  the  distaste,  according  to  him,  with  which  a 
large  number  of  the  Protestant  clergy  regard  them ! 

That  Shakspere,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  held  horses  for  a  time  at 
the  doors  of  the  theatre,  according  to  ancient  rumour,  is  fiercely  denied 
by  writers  who  are  determined  to  discard  every  anecdote  which  would 
seem  to  connect  the  poet  with  meanness,  or  servility  of  personal  condi- 
tion ;  and  the  reason  given  in  this  instance  for  their  disbelief — ^that  till 
Shakspere  had  himself  created  a  drama  which  attracted  men  of  fortune 
and  education  to  the  theatre,  such  places  were  frequented  only  by  the 
rabble  of  society,  who,  in  those  days,  at  least,  did  not  ride  horses — ^appears 
incontrovertible.  Fortunately  it  is  beyond  cavil  or  dispute  that  Shak- 
spere rapidly  attained  to  &vour,  eminence,  and  fortune  at  the  capital 
and  court  of  England,  and  was  enabled  to  retire  at  a  comparatively  eaiiy 
age  to  his  beloved  Stratford,  and  there  close  his  earthly  life  in  peace, 
prosperity,  and  honour,  after  enriching  mankind,  and  especially  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nations,  with  an  inheritance  of  unspeakable  magnificence 
and  value. 

"  Possessed  of  the  Bible  and  Shakspere,"  remarked  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
a  short  time  since  in  addressing  the  members  of  a  mechanics'  institution, 
''a  man  may  be  said  to  be  above  the  world." 


[ICHAE  L    AN  GELO. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO  BTJONAKOTTI,  scntptor  of  the  Moaes, 
painter  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  architect 
of  tie  Cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  March,  1474, 
at  the  castle  of  Caprese,  in  Tuficftny,  of  parents  so  illuatrious  in  descent 
and  alliances — their  ancestors  were  Counts  of  Canossa,  and  imperial 
blood  flowed  in  their  veins — that  when  their  son  evinced,  as  he  earlj  did, 
a  desire  to  follow  the  path  traced  for  him  hy  the  dawning  light  of  the 
brilliant  powers  which  in  their  noon  of  strength  achieved  the  mognificeat 
works  just  enumerated,  they  vehemently  objected  to  hia  taking  such  a  ' 
course,  insisting  that  the  highest  artistic  &me  would  but  stain  and  degrade 
the  escutcheon  of  their  princely  race, — a  princely  race  now  only  remem- 
bered  because  Michael  Angelo  the  great  epic  artist  chanced  to  be  num- 
bered amongst  them. 

The  instinct  of  genius  In  the  young  noble's  breast,  stimulated  and 
nourished  by  occasional  companionship  in  the  studies  of  Francesco  Oran- 
acci,  a  pupil  of  the  brothers  Ghirlandia,  professors  of  painting  and  design 
in  Florence,  was  too  powerful  to  be  overcome  by  appeals  to  the  vulgar 
vanity  of  birth,  or  the  less  illusive  dreams  of  courtly  ambition,  and  his 
&ther,  Ludovico  di  Leonardo  Buonarotti,  essayed  as  a  last  resource,  we 
are  told,  what  virtue  there  might  be  in  the  oracular  vaticinations  of 
astrological  science — a  potent  influence  in  those  days,  by  the  way — to 
dissiutde  his  son  from  pereisting  in  the  plebeian  pursuits  for  which  he 
displayed  so  provoking  an  aptitude  and  liking.  With  this  view  hecaused 
the  young  Michael's  horoscope  to  be  calculated  and  drawn,  which,  when 
carefully  prepared,  set  forth  in  the  usual  jargon  of  such  documents,  that 

(2) 
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by  the  combination,  conjunction,  and  opposition  of  tbe  planets  which 
ruled  hia  birth — Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Venus  promised  power,  riches, 
and  fortimate  love,  with  lengtibie&ed  oocnpancy  of  the  house  of  life,  but 
were  opposed  by  the  malign  influence  of  Man,  which  in  this  instance 
indicated  struggle,  danger,  and  untimely  death.  These  meanings  were 
simplified  in  the  weird  commentary  whii^  followed  upon  those  starry 
aspects,  by  which  it  plainly  appeared  that  Mara,  relatively  to  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti,  signified  undignified  endearoor — my  laborious  exer- 
tion unusual  for  nobles  to  engage  in ;  whatever  pursuit,  in  fisust,  had  a 
tendency  to  diverge  from  the  primrose  path  of  life,  illumined  and  gilded 
by  the  mild  yet  mighty  influences  of  Venus,  Mercoxy,  and  Jupiter. 

Michael  Angelo  poasessed  the  faculties  of  reverence  and  wonder  in 
high  degree  ;  had  it  not  been  so,  the  marvels  of  his  artist-lifo  could  not 
have  been  accomplished— «nd  this  formidable  horoscope  having  been 
placed  in  his  hands  when  he  was  but  just  turned  of  thirteen  years  of  agie, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  lus  unripe  judgment  was  momentarily  imposed 
upon,  and  that  he  retired  to  his  turret  chamber  in  the  castle  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation  and  distress.  Night,  arrayed  in  the  cloudless  silver  sheen 
and  Hagy.ling  diadem  of  stars  she  wears  in  southern  climes,  surprised  him, 
whilst  still  irresolutely  pondering  ihe&teful  horoscope,  and  invited  him 
to  come  and  look  forth  with  his  own  eyes  upon  the  planet-scroll,  whereon 
it  was  said  his  destiny  was  written.  He  did  ao ;  and  presently  per- 
ceiving that  of  the  ruling  heavenly  bodies  he  had  been  reading  o^  Mars 
alone,  and  in  unusual  splendour,  was  visible,  he  forthwith — so  runneth 
the  story — determined  to  walk  for  the  future  by  the  light  of  the  beio- 
star,  whithersoever  it  might  lead  him. 

Possibly  this  is  only  a  fanciful  mode  of  describing  the  young  Michael'a 
victorious  retdstanoe  to  his  father's  counsel — ^that  he  should  prefer  a  life 
of  inglorious  courtly  ease  to  one  of  laborious  endeavour ;  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  active  opposition  of  Ludovioo  Buonarotti  to 
his  bod's  adoption  of  the  profession  of  a  painter  was  overcome  by  1488, 
in  the  April  of  which  year  Michael  Angelo  was  placed  for  three  years  in 
the  studio  of  Dominioo  and  David  Ghirlandia,  by  whom  he  was  received 
without  a  premium — a  clear  proof  that  his  artistic  power  had  been  already 
observed,  and  in  some  d^ree  appreciated,  by  men  whose  opinion  waa  of 
value  in  the  matter.  The  expectations  formed  by  these  masters  of  their 
distinguished  pupil,  high  as  they  might  have  been,  were  more  than 
realized.  They  had  soon  nothing  to  teach  him-^as  was  quite  manifest 
from  his  picture  in  oil  of  Saint  ^tony  beaten  by  Devils — ^imps  of  every 
imaginable  shape,  attitude,  and  character — completed  before  half  the 
stipulated  three  years  had  elapsed.  He  had  ever  been  of  a  devout 
turn  of  mind,  and  was  now  accustomed  to  spend  many  hours  in  the 
Chapel  del  Carmine,  of  Florence,  alternately  copying  or  studying  the 
pictures  there  by  Masaccio,  and  kneeling  in  prayer  on  the  outer  steps  of 
the  ssnctuary,  or  before  the  statue  of  a  saint^  for  inspiration  in  his  art, 
and  grace  to  consecrate  its  exercise  to  the  glory  of  God  and  Holy  Chuich. 
His  immense  superiority  to  the  other  students,  and  lus  religious  cast  of 
mind,  whilst  exciting  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  the  generous  and 
piousrminded  amongst  them,  aroused  in  the  breast  of  others  the  bitterest 
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hatred  and  ridicule.  One  of  these,  of  the  name  of  Torr^giano,  a  rude 
scoffer  and  dull  pupil,  displayed  a  rancorous  malignity  towards  Michael 
Angelo  which  a  retort  of  the  youthful  artist  exasperated  beyond  control. 
Torregiano  broke  in  upon  some  remarks  regarding  the  brilliant  future 
which  in  all  probability  awaited  the  painter  of  Saint  Antony's  temp- 
tation, by  coarsely  observing  that  "  Buonarotti  had  no  doubt  a  sym- 
pathetic talent  for  the  accurate  delineation  of  whatever  was  obscene  and 
horrible."  ''  You  are  mistaken,"  rejoined  Michael  Angelo,  with  an  un- 
moved quietude  of  manner,  which  added  to  the  force  and  keenness  of 
the  sarcasm, — ^'  you  are  mistaken  :  there  is  one  subject  which  no  genius 
for  the  obscene  and  horrible  could  adequately  portray — ^that  of  an  atheist 
mother  teaching  her  child  to  lisp  blasphemy  and  atheism."  A  fierce 
blow  on  the  &ce,  the  mark  of  which  Michaftl  Angelo  carried  to  his  grave, 
was  the  reply  to  this  taunt,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Torregiano 
was  prevented  from  resorting  to  still  greater  violence.  The  indignation 
excited  by  this  outrage  was  so  great  that  Torregiano  was  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  leave  Florence,  in  avoidance  of  a  greater  penalty. 

The  munificent  Lorenzo  di  Medici  about  this  time  opened  extensive 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  to  the  citizens  of  Florence,  which  he  fur^ 
niahed  with  statues,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  and  other  antique  sculptures. 
Thither  Michael  Angelo,  immediately  the  stipulated  term  with  the 
brothers  Ghirlandia  had  expired,  constantly  resorted,  and  a  passionate 
enthusiasm  for  modelling  figures  in  clay  superseded  for  a  time  his  devo- 
tion to  palette  and  pencils.  One  day  he  found  the  dilapidated  figure  of 
a  fawn  thrown  by  as  a  thing  of  slight  value,  and  the  fancy  seized  him  of 
opening  the  animal's  mouth,  and  giving  the  face  a  comic  expression,  as 
of  a  human  being  laughing.  Lorenzo  di  Medici  heaiti  of  this  odd  tran»- 
formation,  and  hastened  to  examine  the  young  sculptor's  coup  dessai  with 
the  chisel.  He  saw  at  a  glance  the  indications  of  sculptural  genius  whidi 
the  execution  of  the  droll  idea  displayed,  but  contented  himself  with 
saying  somewhat  coldly,  "  Very  well  indeed,  my  yoimg  friend,  but  there 
is  nevertheless  one  great  faidt  in  your  work.  Your  £ELwn  seema  to  be  an 
old  one,  and  yet  it  has  all  its  teeth,  which  you  know  is  never  the  case 
after  a  certain  age."  Michael  Angelo,  nettled  perhaps  by  Lorenzo's 
firigid  manner,  exclaimed  with  some  heat — '^  That  defect  is  soon  reme- 
died r  and  instantly  struck  out  several  of  the  fawn's  teeth  with  his  mallet 
and  chiseL  Lorenzo  smiled  and  passed  on,  but  the  next  day  gave  un- 
equivocal proof  of  his  appreciation  of  the  impatient  Michael's  genius,  by 
requesting  his  father  to  resign  him  wholly  to  the  care  of  the  family  of  the 
Medid,  who  would  charge  themselves  with  his  further  education  and 
advancement.  This  request  was  instantly  acceded  to  by  Leonardo 
Buonarotti,  and  Michael  Angelo  devoted  hunaelf  with  renewed  zeal  to 
perfect  himself  as  a  sculptor.  The  astonishing  progress  he  made,  evi- 
denced by  the  early  production  of  the  bajEhrelief  of  the  Centaurs,  was 
interrupted  by  the  <kath  of  his  Mend  and  patron,  Lorenzo  di  Medici, 
whose  loss  to  Florence  and  the  arts  was  ill  supplied  by  his  brother  Pietro^ 
a  volatile  debauchee,  who  cared  for  little  but  sensuous  gratifications  and 
puzBuits.  As  if  in  mockery  of  an  art  which  he  was  incapable  <^  appre- 
ciating^ he  employed  Michael  Angelo  in  modelling  statues  of  snow — a 
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senseless  caprice,  which  induced  the  enthusiastic  artist  to  accept  a  com- 
mission from  the  prior  of  the  conventual  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at 
Florence,  to  paint  two  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion  for  that  edifice.  A  labour 
of  reverent  love  this  proved  to  the  pious  painter,  the  guiding  maxim  of 
whose  life  appears  to  have  been  the  sentiment  which  trembled  from  his 
lips  at  the  moment  of  death,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year  : — "  In  your  pa.ssage 
through  life  bear  always  in  mind  the  sufferings  of  Christ"  He  worked 
at  the  pictures  in  the  church,  and  in  order  that  the  figures  might  be  as 
life-like,  or  rather  death-like,  as  possible,  he  obtained  permission  of  the 
prior  to  have  the  coffins  of  the  newly-buried  opened  and  placed  beside 
him  during  the  night — an  appalling  expedient,  but  enabling  him  to 
reproduce  with  terrible  effect,  not  the  mortal  pallor  only,  but  the  anatomy 
of  death  visible  in  the  relaxation  and  repose  of  muscle  exhibited  by  a 
corpse.  Soon  after  finishing  this  work,  Michael  Angelo  quitted  Florence 
for  the  first  time,  and  executed  two  statues  at  Bologna,  for  the  Domini- 
can church  there,  and  thenceforth  became  rapidly  famous  in  the  world. 

Those  night  studies  in  the  convent  church  must,  no  doubt^  have  aided 
in  perfecting  the  anatomical  accuracy  which  marks  the  after-productions 
of  Michael  Angelo,  both  in  painting  and  statuary^;  and  one  plainly 
enough  perceives  the  early  footsteps  of  this  astonishing  genius,  in  the 
giant  career  which,  in  sculpture,  reached  from  the  bas-relief  of  the  Cen- 
taurs to  the  lofty  and  serene  grandeur  of  the  Moses — in  painting,  from 
St.  Antony  beaten  by  Devils  to  the  Last  Judgment.  But  we  peruse 
his  youth  in  vain  for  a  preliminary  indication  of  the  stupendous  archi- 
tectural power  which,  finding  Saint  Peter's  to  consist  of  the  huge,  frag- 
mentary, partially  developed  conceptions  of  two  preceding  architects^ 
Bramante  and  San  CkiUo,  fused  the  apparently  incongruous  details  into 
a  majestic  whole,  harmonized,  and  crowned  by  the  magnificent  cupola, 
which  would  alone  suffice  for  the  glory  of  a  life  !  It  is  not  surprking 
that,  under  the  circumstances.  Catholic  legends  should  assert  that  the 
design  for  Saint  Peter's  was  furnished  to  Michael  Angelo  by  the  Arch- 
angel, whose  name  he  received  in  baptism ;  but  there  is  another  marvel, 
a  very  inferior  one,  no  doubt^  but  still  a  marvel,  achieved  by  the  artist's 
seemingly  intuitive  sagacity,  for  he  certainly  had  no  preceptor  in  the 
art  of  military  engineering,  that  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  direct  celes- 
tial agency,  namely,  the  fortifications  of  Florence,  which  in  a  time  of 
danger  the  unanimous  and  undoubting  voices  of  his  fellow-citizens  dolled 
upon  the  painter — ^the  sculptor — the  architect,  forthwith  to  construct ! 
He  accepted  the  task,  and  performed  it,  according  to  the  paramount 
testimony  of  Yauban,  with  entire  success,  both  in  principle  and  detail. 
Michael  Angelo,  moreover,  composed  a  large  quantity  of  rhymed  and 
measured  verse ;  but  he  could  only  incarnate  Poetry  in  form  and  colour, 
— ^not  in  words,  for  which  much  higher  and  raider  &culties  are  required. 

Michael  Angelo  was  contemporary  with  Martin  Luther,  having  come 
into  the  world  some  nine  years  before,  and  left  it  long  after  the  great 
Beformer.  There  is,  too,  a  diverse  coincidence,  so  to  speak,  in  the  lives 
of  these  two  celebrated  men,  inasmuch  that  whilst  Martin  Luther  was 
shaking  the  spiritual  temple  of  Rome  to  its  foundations,  Michael  Angelo 
was  raising  aloft  its  material  type,  in  tmrivalled  magnificence  and 
majesty. 


MARTIN   LUTHER. 


MARTIN  LUTHER,  a  name  which  brents  upon  the  ear  like  the 
distant  booming  of  a  sigaal-cannon,  or  of  a.  rising  sea — bo  inti- 
mately is  it  ansooiated  with  impres^iona  of  a  greut  conflict — of  a  mightj 
liiiing  up  of  nations  against  powers  and  doiuinions  hoary  with  preacrip- 
tive  reverence — of  the  breaking  down  of  Btrongholds  presumedly  rock- 
baaed,  and  reaching  to  the  heavens — derives  this  illuati^tion  only  from 
the  reliable  facts  known  of  the  great  Reformer's  boyhood ;  that  they 
clearly  show  that  the  stormy  and  dangerous  career  which  he  entered 
upon  ia  mature  life  was  unsought  for,  imd^i-ed  by  him,  and  solely 
prompted  by  a,  suddenly  awakened,  impeiious  sense  of  duty — strengtliened 
and  aided,  no  doubt,  by  an  instinctive  consciou.sness  of  vast  mental 
energy,  and  an  inflexible  bravery  of  will,  which  no  peril  could  disturb, 
no  obetacle,  however  giant-Uke  and  apparently  inaupei'able,  bend  or  turn 
aside. 

As  frequently  happens  with  individuals  in  whose  history  mankind 
takes  the  deepest  interest,  the  exact  place  and  date  of  Luthei''s  birth 
have  been  a  subject  of  eager  controversy ;  nay,  the  con-ect  orthography 
of  his  name  is  still  in  dispute — he  himself  writing  it  indifferently  as 
Luther,  Luder,  Lother.  His  own  statement,  moreover,  as  to  where  he 
was  born  is  undoubtedly  an  error.  "  I  am  a  peasant's  son,"  he  writes, 
"  and  my  father,  grandfather,  and  great^^ftandfather  were  all  peasants. 
My  &ther  went  to  Mansfield,  got  employment  in  the  mines  there,  aiul 
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there  I  was  bam.  That  I  should  ever  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arte  seemed  not  to  be  in  the  stars.  How  must  I  have  surprised  people 
by  turning  monk,  and  then  again  by  changing  the  brown  cap  for  another  f 
By  so  doing  I  occasioned  real  grief  and  trouble  to  my  father.  After- 
wards I  went  to  loggers  with  the  pope,  married  a  runaway  nun,  and  had 
a  family.  Who  foresaw  this  in  the  rtus  )  Who  could  have  told  my 
career  beforehand  V 

No  one,  assuredly :  the  career  of  Luther,  though  doubtless  written  in 
the  heavens,  cast  no  prophetic  shadow  upon  earth,  and  it  is  quite  vain 
to  look  for  serpents  strangled  in  the  cradle  of  the  spiritual  Hercules ; 
but  inquiry  has  enabled  die  historiographer  of  his  life-revealed  destiny 
to  ascertain  that  Martin  Luthw  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  when  his  mother 
was  on  her  way  to  MansfiekL  The  date  of  his  birth,  though  disputed 
by  certain  astrological  opponents  of  tiie  Eef<»nuitioii,  who  will  have  it 
that  it  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1483,  in  order  to  connect  it 
with  some  sinister  conjunction  of  five  jdanets  in  that  day  or  night,  but 
for  which  skyey  influences  it  would  i^pear  Tetnl  would  never  have 
preached  indulgences,  nor  Luther  been  rouaed  to  denounce  them — ^really 
^occurred  on  the  lOth  of  November,  1483,  nearly  three  weeks  subsequent 
to  the  heretical  coukdl  held  by  the  five  stu& 

The  actual  circumatanoes  sonnonnding  the  birth  of  Luther  are,  how- 
ever, noteworthy  and  interarting.  Mm  &ther,  Hians  (John)  Luther, 
was  bom  and  grew  to  manhood  at  Moerk,  a  Saxon  village  near  Eisenach. 
He  was  a  poor  miner,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  lawyer  of  needy 
condition  there.  Her  name  was  Grethft  (Margaret),  and  she  was  a 
native  of  Neustadt,  in  Franconia,  where  her  fanuly  had  previously 
resided.  Hans  Luther  had  the  misfortune,  it  is  said,  accidentally  to  kill 
a  man  whilst  at  work  in  a  meadow — an  incident  which  rests  upon  sli^t 
authority,  and,  if  true,  may  involve  no  imputation  upon  the  involuntary 
homicide.  Be  this  circumstance,  however,  an  invention  or  a  verity,  it 
is  certain  that  Hans  and  Gretha  Luther  quitted  Mcerk  hnrriedly  in  the 
winter  of  1483,  on  foot^  albeit  Gretha  was  near  her  confinement  The 
purpose  of  Hans  Luther,  which  he  succeeded  in,  was  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  mines  at  Mansfield ;  but  his  wife,  overcome  by  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  could  reach  no  further  than  Eisleben,  where  she  was  delivered 
of  her  son,  Martin,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  Melancthon  assures  us,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  mother  herself,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  Novem- 
ber, 1483.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  the  wife  proceeded  to 
Mansfield,  where  her  son  was  baptised,  and  hence,  doubtless,  Luther's 
misapprehension  as  to  his  place  of  birth. 

Very  industrious,  worthy  people  were  the  poor  miner  Hans  Luther 
and  his  wife.  Spite  of  their  extreme  poverty,  they  contrived  to  keep 
their  son  at  school,  stimulated  thereto,  it  is  &ir  to  presume,  by  the 
glancing  forth  of  some  sparkles  of  the  fieiy  intellect  which  was  thereaftier 
to  set  Europe  in  a  blaze.  They  were  assisted  in  this  by  odb  Ihxae 
Ursula,  the  widow  of  John  Scheiveicken,  who  hoped  the  promisu^f 
talents  of  the  boy  might  one  day  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Holy 
Church,  Bn  indeeid  they  were,  though  not  precisely  in  the  mode  which 
the  good  dame  would  probably  have  chosen*     Lather's  education  com- 
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menced  essentially  at  Magdeburgli,  a  place  which  fidntlj  glimmers  in 
the  memorj  of  the  world  as  the  prisan-fbrtress  of  Baron  Trenck  and 
General  Layette.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to  Eisenach,  in  Thuringia, 
and  finally  to  Erfurth,  and  while  studying  for  the  law  in  the  University 
there,  what  seemed  a  direct  call  from  God  himself  summoned  him  to  a 
conventual  life,  and  the  office  of  the  priesthood. 

All  that  Luther^s  parents  could  spare  from  their  scanty  earnings, 
belped  by  the  contributions  of  Dacme  Ursula,  ill  sufficed  to  defray  the  cost 
of  his  maintenance  at  school,  slight  in  English  estimation  as  that  woidd 
appear.  like  other  similarly  situated  German  students  of  the  time,  he 
-vru  accustomed  to  perambulate  the  streets  of  Magdeburgh,  singing  hymns 
and  songs,  interrupted,  whenever  a  sympathising  ear  was  likely  to  be 
reached,  by  cries  of  Pariem  propter  Deum,  (Bread  for  God's  sake), 
liuther's  love  of  music,  like  all  other  emotions  that  welled  up  frt)m  that 
fiercely  pulsating  heart,  was  a  passion.  "  Music,"  he  says,  ^'  is  the  art  of 
the  prophet,  the  only  one  which,  like  theology,  can  calm  the  trouble  of 
the  soul,  and  put  the  devil  to  flight."  He  had,  moreover,  a  flne  ear  and 
pleasing  voice,  and  his  taste  for  the  divine  art  was  no  doubt^  in  some 
degree,  quickened  by  the  means  it  afforded  of  improving  his  chance  of 
cbtaiaing  Panem  propter  Dewm,  He  learned  to  play  the  flute,  and 
touched  the  lute  sjso  with  considerable  skill.  ^  Bread-Music,''  he  used 
to  call  his  displays  in  sinjsanis;  and  instrumentation — ^very  fr-eouently  un- 
saooenM  on».  Upon  o^oecadon,  wiukt  at  Eiaeiucl>,he^ed  forth 
with  hi«  lute,  after  having  paased  many  hours  without  food,  with  the 
isspiritiog  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  bright  day,  shed  down  from 
the  deep  blue  cloudless  heavens,  might  dispose  his  hearers  to  sympathy 
and  kindness.  He  was  firievously  mistaken.  Hour  after  hour  the  ^ture 
Aportle  of  the  B«formation  exerted  both  Toice  and  fii>ge»-iio^  «>arii>g 
upon  the  winged  harmonies  of  a  LaudcUe  or  an  Ahna  ;  and  therein  imsuc- 
cessful,  gliding  gently  down  to  the  sweet  sadness  of  a  psalm,  or  the  love 
breathings  of  a  soul  touched  by  a  more  earthly  devotion :  vain  alike  was 
canticle,  psalm,  and  song,  and  it  seemed  that  on  that  particular  day  the 
quiring  of  the  cherubim  must  have  &iled  to  move  the  purse-strings  of  the 
deaf-eared  burghers  of  Eisenach.  As  a  last  effort  Martin  wandered  forth 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  only  to  encounter  the  same  ill  success,  and  at 
one  house  of  more  pretentious  tt^iect  than  others  a  dog  was  loosed  to  drive 
away  the  unfortunate  minstreL  Fainting  with  hunger,  indignant,  foot- 
sore, utterly  disconsolate,  Luther,  after  feebly  tottexing  to  some  distance 
from  the  inhospitable  mansion,  threw  himself  upon  a  mstie  bench,  beneath 
tall  shadowing  elms  in  front  of  a  cottage,  and  burst  into  passionate  sob- 
bing expression  of  the  emotions  of  his  soul,  in  the  broken  melody  of  an 
interpretative  song.  Conrad,  the  master  of  the  cottage,  was  absent,  but 
his  infe  was  £»rtunately  at  home,  and  listened  with  wonumly  sympathy  to 
the  plaintive  strains  of  the  suffering  student,  whom  she  forthwith  invited 
to  enter  the  cottage,  where  he  was  plentifully  regaled  with  such  coarse 
bat  abundant  fieure  as  it  contained.  Luther  never  forgot  this  act  of  kind- 
ness, and  frequently  alluded  to  the  circumstance  in  after-life,  as  if  he 
believed  it  to  have  been  a  special  interposition  of  Heaven  in  his  favour. 
The  good  woman,  like  Luther  himself  at  the  time,  was  a  Boman  Catholie, 
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and,  it  seems,  followed  the  Keformer  in  his  change-  of  faith^  supposing 
that  she  was  the  occupant  of  the  cottage,  when,  some  twenty  years  sub- 
sequently to  her  charitable  entertainment  of  the  distressed  minstrel,  the 
sentence  "  men  have  entertained  angels  unawares,"  was  carved  over  the 
doorway.  Though  Luther  chanced  to  meet  with  a  beneficent  spirit  on 
this  occasion,  he  was  not  always  so  fortunate  in  similar  extremities,  if 
we  may  believe  the  story  of  a  garrulous  monk,  Steingel,  a  fierce  denouncer 
of  the  pestilent  "  Heresiarch."  "  In  the  year  1501,"  writes  this  veracious 
chronicler,  "just  before  the  Heresiarch,  Luther  went  to  Erfurth — ^hewas 
wandering  in  a  forest,  hungry  in  belly,  and  disturbed  in  mind,  and  pre- 
sently, throwing  himself  upon  a  bank,  bemoaned  his  hard  fiEite  with  loud 
and  piteous  lamentings,  forgetful  that  a  pctter  or  an  ave  would  have  stood 
him  in  better  stead.  At  this  moment  Sathanas  appeared  suddenly  before 
the  Heresiarch,  not  in  his  own  natiu^l  bodily  likeness,  as  he  did  after- 
wards, when  he  and  Luther  were  better  acquainted,  but  in  the  semblance 
of  a  beautiful  child,  with  fair  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair,  and  ten- 
dered his  helpmate  that  was  to  be  a  large  apple,  which,  upon  eagerly 
snatching  and  eating  thereof^  he  found  to  be  of  delicious  flavour,  and 
affording  marvellous  nourishment ;  and,  what  should  have  warned  him 
of  the  devilish  device,  did  not  diminish  in  size,  though  he  ate  his  fill 
thereof !  '  How  do  you  feel  now  V  asked  Sathanas,  speaking  by  the 
voice  of  the  child.  'Proud  as  an  emperor,  strong  as  a  lion  f  replied  the 
Heresiarch.  '  Methinks  I  could  break  down  this  tree !'  and  thereupon 
striving  at  a  mighty  oak-tree,  wherefrom,  however,  he  could  only  shake 
down  with  all  lus  force  a  few  dead  leaves  and  withered  branches.  '  The 
fruity'  said  the  fiend's  voice,  '  contains  the  essence  and  principle  of  aelf- 
confidence  and  pride,  and  is  a  sovereign  cure  for  all  faintness  of  body  and 
humility  of  spirit.  It  will  last  as  long  as  you  desire  it,  and  will  never  lose 
its  virtue.'  Having  said  this,  the  child,  that  is,  the  devil,  vanished  into 
the  air,  of  which  he  is  the  prince,  and  it  was  by  continually  eating  of  the 
accursed  fruit  so  given  him,  that  the  Heresiarch  nourished  his  pride,  and 
hardened  his  heart  against  the  warnings  and  counsels  of  holy  men. 
This  narrative  of  Steingel's  is  rather  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  thousand 
and  one  stories  circulated,  ay,  and  believed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  simple 
people  to  this  day,  of  Luther.  One  intimation  it  contains  is,  at  all  events, 
correct — ^that  Martin  Luther  left  Eisenach  for  Erfurth  in  1501,  where 
his  mode  of  life  appears  to  have  resembled  his  previous  one — intensely 
studious  by  fits  and  starts — ^moody — ^restless,  except  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  music  or  wine— and  latterly,  a  strong  devotional  bias,  imtinged 
by  the  slightest  doubt  relative  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Bonie  or 
the  attributes  of  the  papacy,  strikingly  manifested  itself.  His  mannei^ 
albeit,  were  still  boisterous,  noisy,  roystering,  like  most  students  of  his 
age — and  whoso  had  seen  him  in  the  third  week  of  Lent,  1503,  swag- 
gering on  his  road  homewards,  accoutred  with  a  hunting-knife  ftn<i  ft 
sword,  that  was  perpetually  getting  between  his  legs,  and  shoutmg, 
singing,  gesticulating  with  gleelul  rollicking  mirth,  could  hardly  have 
imagined  they  were  looking  upon  one  destined  to  shake  the  papal  thwme 
to  its  foundation,  and  rend  away  some  of  the  brightest  jewels  of  the 
triple  crown. 
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Yet  was  the  hand  of  time  already  dose  upon  the  signal-hour  whose 
thunder-stroke  was  to  rouse  Luther  from  the  Tacant  dreams  of  boyhood 
to  the  perception  of  his  allotted  life-tefik,  dim  and  clouded  for  awhile 
with  the  lingering  impressions  of  his  youthfiil  slumber,  but  gradually 
brightening  till  its  giant  reach  md  lof^  significance  stood  out  full  and 
clear  in  the  great  Future.  Thai  he  was  appcoachiug  a  crisis  of  some 
kind  in  his  life  appears  to  hare  for  some  time  stron^y  impressed  his 
imagination  :  hk  law-studies  had  been  thrown  aside  ;  ihe  light  literature 
in  which  he  had  always  taken  pleasure  palled  upon  his  fancy  ;  and  except 
in  bodily  exercise  and  the  practice  of  music,  he  found  no  respite  from  the 
disquietude  by  which  his  mind  was  baiinted.  At  last  the  turning-point 
of  life  was  reached.  He  was  iitafidiiig  in  a  field  with  a  fellow-student, 
on  a  bright  day  of  summer,  July  17,  1505,  diaooursing  of  life,  death,  and 
judgment  to  come— seeking  by  reasoning  to  lighten  aomewhat  to  them- 
selves the  burthen  of  the  m^ateiy  of  existenee  and  futmity — ^when  sud- 
denly thunder  rolled  in  the  pxevioosly  unclouded  sky,  and  the  next 
moment  Luther^s  companion  was  afanck  dead,  at  his  side,  by  lightning. 
The  awe-stricken  surrivor  uttered  a  kmd  ciy,  a  czy  whidi  was  a  thanks- 
giving and  vow  to  Saint  Anne,  so  insdnetively  and  aitirely  Catholic 
still  was  he,  that  he  would  munediately  turn  monk. 

When  the  first  consternation  caused  by  this  terrible  incident  had  sub- 
sided, Luther  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  waver  in  his  purpose.  He 
passed  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  as  usual  with  his  friends,  and  at 
about  nine  o'clock  withdrew  to  a  convent  of  Augustine  monks  at 
Erfiirth — his  sole  wealth  a  Plautus  and  a  Virgil.  The  monastic  vows 
were  pronotmced  by  the  zealous  neophyte  after  the  usual  interval  of 
probation,  though  much  against  the  wishes  and  advice  of  his  fia.ther, 
Hans  Luther,  who  was  not  for  a  long  time  reconciled  to  the  irrevocable 
step,  as  it  then  appeared  to  be,  which  his  son  persisted  in  taking,  A  copy 
of  the  New  Testament  came  into  the  young  monk's  hands  soon  afterwards, 
and  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  the  Augustine  convent  became  from  that 
hour  the  birth-womb  of  the  E.eformation. 


(3) 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


THE  litenuy  partlsaiia  of  the  KeRtoratdon  appear  to  have  fdt  no  scruple 
in  gratifying  their  patrona  with  any  number  of  boldly-inventive 
febles  restive  to  the  early  life  of  this  able  and  distinguished,  if  &aAtical 
and  itsurping,  soldier  and  stateeman.  According  to  them,  he  whoae 
stem  menace  arrested  the  persecution  of  the  Vandois  by  the  princes  of 
Piedmont,  was  hand-in-glove  with  the  devil  from  his  childhood  ;  the 
fiery  and  sagacious  commander  who  disconcerted  the  tactics  and  over- 
threw the  armies  of  every  Boy&Ugt  general — Prince  Rupert  inclusive — 
that  had  the  misfortune  to  encounter  bim  ;  the  politician  who  penned 
or  dictated  the  letters,  speeches,  and  despatches  recently  collated  by  Mr. 
Carlyle,  was  a  bom  dullatd,  as  well  as  villain  and  buffoon,  whose  histoiy, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  was  onredeemed  by  the  fcinteat  indication 
of  genius,  intellect,  or  humanity  1  The  coarae  daubing  of  thoee  mercenary 
limners,  exposed  of  late  years  ta  the  keeo  atmosphere  of  a  searehmg 
criticism,  has  fallen  off  in  fiakes,  and  if  the  image  of  the  boy-Cromwell 
in  ^le  national  mind  is  still  somewhat  smirched  and  stained  by  the  im- 
pressions left  by  the  crumbling  lamp-black  with  which  it  was  so  lavishly 
encrusted,  its  true  lineaments  and  character  can  now  be  discerned  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  satisfy  us  that  it  is  at  all  events  no  vulgar,  merely 
brutal  spirit,  that  gleams  forth  from  beneath  the  massive  forehead — that 
speaks  more  clearly  than  in  words,  by  the  firmly-closed,  flexile  lips  ;  "^ 
we  are  enabled  at  onoe  to  rect^piise  one  of  thoee  faces  upon  which  a  great 
life  early  dawns  and  glasses  itself.  , 

The  birth  and  lineaga  of  Oliver  CromweU  have  taxed  the  ingenuity « 
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both  eulogists  and  detractors.  According  to  the  latter  gentlemen  he  waa 
simply  a  brewer,  and  descended  £rom  a  blacksmith.  Others,  and  amongst 
them,  the  author  of  Paradise  Lo$t,  run  riot  in  a  contrary  direction, 
''  Cromwell,''  writes  Milton,  "  was  of  noble  and  illustrious  family.  The 
name  was  formerly  famous  in  the  State  when  well  govei-ned  by  kmgs,  and 
more  famous  for  orthodox  religion,  then  first  restored  or  established 
amongst  us."  This  passage  refers,  of  course,  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  son  of 
Walter  Cromwell,  a  blacksmith  of  Putney,  the  successor  of  Wolsey  in 
ministerial  power,  enriched  and  created  Earl  of  Essex,  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  for  his  zeal  in  the  destruction  of  monasteries,  and  finally  beheaded 
by  that  amiable  monai*ch.  A  sister  of  this  Earl  of  Essex,  handsomely 
dowered  with  church-lands,  married  one  Morgan  Williams,  of  Glamor- 
ganshire, who  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Cromwell,  and  settled  at 
Hitchinbrook,  near  Huntingdon.  Robert  Cromwell,  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  the  grandson  of  Morgan  Williams  and  the  sister  of 
the  decapitated  Earl  of  !EWx,  married  Elizabeth  Steward,  sister  of  Sir 
Thomas  Steward,  and  remotely  allied,  it  is  said,  to  the  Scottish  royal 
family.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  five  daughters,, and  a  son,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  future  Protector,  who  was  bom  at  Huntingdon  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1599.  Robert  Cromwell,  the  father,  possessed  an  income 
of  about  three  hundred  a  year,  and  his  wife  had  a  jointure  of  sixty  pounds 
a  year.  There  is  a  picture  of  this  excellent  woman  still  preserved  at 
Hitchinbrook,  which  represents  her  to  be  a  person  somewhat  about  the 
middle  height,  and  having  large,  mild,  pensive  eyes,  a  finely  chiselled 
mouth,  and  clear  lustrous  forehead,  mantled  with  bright  hair ;  the  whole 
count^iance  lit  up  and  harmonised  by  the  sweetest  expression  imaginable. 
Oliver  loved  and  honoured  this  admirable  mother,  and  was  in  return 
tenderly  beloved  by  her ;  and  this  fiict  alone  might  sufficiently  refute 
much  of  the  ribald  calumny  heaped  upon  his  youth* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  noble  and  illustrious  descent  claimed 
for  Oliver  Cromwell  on  the  father's  side,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
combined  energy  of  the  three  races — English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh — ^was 
strikingly  manifested  in  both  his  physical  and  mental  organization.  A  bois- 
terous, pugnacious  child  and  boy  he  is  said  to  have  been,  and  no  doubt  was ; 
delighting  in  rough  sports,  coarse,  pi*actical  jests,  and  daring  adventures, 
orchard-breaking  among  the  rest,  fbr  which  rather,  frequent  offence, 
'^  satisflBtction  "  was  relentlessly  ''  taken  out  of  his  hide  "  by  his  father.  In 
one  of  his  scamperings  about  the  country,  he  chanced  to  tumble  into  a 
river,  but  was  happUy  fished  out  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  curate  of 
Connington^  much  to  that  loyal  person's  after  r^^ret,  if  he  was  sincere  in 
his  reply  to  Golanel  Cromwell,  who,  when  passing  through  Huntingdon 
at  the  head  of  his  Ironsides,  recognised  the  reverend  gentleman,  and 
spoke  of  the  service  he  had  rendered  him  i^proaching  to  forty  years  pre- 
viously. ''I  remember  the  circumstance  well,"  replied  the  zealous 
Royalist ;  "  and  I  wish  I  had  let  you  drown,  rather  than  see  you  here  in 
arms  against  your  king ;"  whereupon  the  rebel-colonel  smiled  good- 
naturedly,  and  went  on  his  way. 

The  daring  frolicsome  humour  of  the  boy  supplied  the  germ  of  a  story 
related  upon  *'high  and  credible  authority"  to  have  taken  place  during 
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his  infaney.  His  grandfather,  Sir  Henry  OromweU,  had  aey^  for  the 
diild  ;  and  to  the  amazement  and  oonstemation  of  everybody  who  irit- 
neased  it,  when  near  the  house  at  Hitchinbrook,  a  moiiJ^ey  leapt  upon 
the  cradle,  seized  Oliyer,  and  scampered  with  him  over  the  leads  and  roof 
of  the  mansion.  The  servants  ran  ont  with  beds  and  blankets  to  catch 
ihe  diild  if  it  should  &!!,  or  be  thrown  down — a  needless  precaution,  had 
they  known  all.  It  was  no  monkey  that  was  Hiwu^Hng  and  chattering 
with  little  Noll,  but  the  fiend,  in  the  likeness  of  one,  who  had  hit  upon 
^is  extraordinary  expedient  for  giving  Master  Oliver  his  first  lesson  in 
the  devilish  arts  of  treason  and  king-killing,  which  accomplished,  the 
semblant  monkey  safely  redeposited  the  child  in  its  cradle.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  anecdote  was,  that  Oliver,  wiien  about  seven  years  of  age, 
chased  a  monkey  over  the  roof  of  his  grand&tibier's  house,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  spectators,  who  momently  expected  him  to  fidl  headQcng 
and  break  his  neck.  He  was  two  years  older  when  the  same  fearlesB 
temperament  displayed  itself,  in  conjunction  with  a  higher,  nobler  qualify. 
One  of  his  mischievous  schoolboy  pranks,  possibly  roblxiig  an  orchard  of 
a  hatful  of  apples,  brought  on  hun  the  displeasure  of  his  mother,  who, 
h^  husband  being  from  home,  inflicted  a  severe  caning  upon  the  delin- 
quent, and  sent  him  to  bed  early  in  the  evening.  Oliver  was  still  fiercely 
sobbing  with  rage  and  pain,  when  a' servant  entering  the  bedroom  upon 
some  errand,  happened  to  say  that  Mrs.  Cromwell  had  gone  out  on  a  visit 
to  a  sick  friend,  and  intended  returning  alone  by  a  road  across  fields,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  miles.  The  moment  the  servant  was  gone,  and  the 
door  closed,  the  boy  sprang  out  of  bed,  hastily  dressed  himself,  got  down 
in  some  way  from  a  window  into  the  back-yard  unobserved,  or  the  domes' 
tics  would  have  stopped  him,  possessed  himself  of  a  light  spade,  and  sped 
off  in  the  direction  Mrs.  OromwdU  was  expected.  He  had  traversed  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance,  when  he  met  his  mothep.  ^  There — ihere  is  a 
savage  bull,"  said  i^e  still  sobbing  and  excited  boy,  in  re|^  to  Mrs. 
Cromwell's  exclamation  of  surprise,  *'  in  the  field  I  have  just  passed, 
placed  there  I  knew  to-day,  and  I — I  thought  he  might  ran  at  your  red 
cardinal,  and  so  I  slipped  out  and  came.**  The  mother  kissed  her  son, 
and  proudly  escorted  by  the  dreadless  boy,  passed  the  fierce  brute,  whidi 
intently  regarded  them,  in  safety. 

Numberless  instances  are  related,  all  cleariy  showing  that  young  Oliver 
was  a  bom  regicide,  thoroughly  resolved  to  one  day  behead  the  fntore 
King  Charles,  albeit  that  prince,  his  elder  brotiier  being  yet  alive,  was 
not  even  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  and  seat  himself  upon  the  vacated 
throne.  Lord  Clar^idan  himself  vouchee  for  the  supernatural  agency 
which  prompted  the  boy's  scaling  ambition,  all  the  cireomstances  con- 
nected with  whidi  were,  his  lordship  states,  the  subject  of  common  talk 
long  before  the  commencemeDt  of  the  tioables,  which  might  otherwise 
perhaps,  have  suggested  the  impMms  prophecies.  Yoiong  Cromwell  was, 
it  seems,  lying  awake  in  bed,  when  the  curtains  were  slowiy  drawn  aside, 
and  a  gigantic  figure,  with  the  aspect  of  a  woman,  looked  in  upon  the 
boy,  and  told  him  *'  he  would  be  the  greatest  man  in  Enghad."  Oliyer 
immediately  ixtformed  Mr.  Robert  Cromwell  of  the  high  destiny  awaiting 
Ids  son,  and  was  '^  soundly  flogged"  for  his  dutiful  pains;  anduiKmcom- 
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municating  tlie  drcumstaace  to  his  maternal  uncle,  Sir  T.  Steward^  that 
gentleman  solemnlj  admonished  his  nephew  that  it  was  traitorous  to 
entertain  such  thoughts.  It  was  this  satanic  visitation,  further  states  my 
liord  Clarendon,  which  hindered  Cromwell  from  accepting  the  crown 
when  it  was  pressed  upon  his  acceptance  by  the  council  of  officers :  "  I 
should  be  the  greatest  man  in  England,"  muttered  the  Protector,  as  he 
reluctantly  put  aside  the  glittering  bauble^  '<  but  he  did  not  say  I  should 
be  king,'' — a  clear  admission,  by  the  way,  in  the  use  of  the  masculine 
pronoun,  that  Cromwell  knew  perfectly  well  who  the  prophetic  shape  was, 
though  appearing  in  the  guise  of  a  woman ;  and,  moreover,  proof  of  a 
consideralde  forbearance  on  the  Protector's  part  in  refusing  to  convict  his 
amcient  friend,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  of  want  of  foresight.  This  w&s 
the  more  generous,  as  Oliver,  when  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Beard,  at  the  Hunting- 
don free-school,  manifested  a  decided  pi*edilection  for  the  crown,  which, 
according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  he,  in  deference  to  infernal  prophecy,  ulti- 
mately refused.  As  is  frequently  the  case  in  large  scholastic  establish- 
ment^ a  kind  of  dramatic  entertainment  was  enacted  by  the  principal 
pupils  of  the  Huntingdon  free-school,  called  Lingua ;  or^  the  ComhcU  of 
the  Tongue  and  the  Five  Senses /or  the  Crown  of  SwperionJty.  Cromw^ 
enacted  the  part  of  Tactus,  or  Feeling,  and  in  order  to  Jiave  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  crowning  himself,  extemporised,  we  are  told,  '^  some  mighty 
majestical  words,"  not  to  be  found  in  his  part, — an  accusationi,  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  passing,  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  oonmion  one  of  did- 
ness  and  stupidity.  The  '*  mighly  majestical  words  "  were,  however,  not 
Oliver's^  but  those  of  the  writer  of  the  piece,  and  essential  to  its  action : 

BvJter  Tactus  (wlus). 

Tactus.  Bos es  and  bays  pack  heoooe ;  this  crown  and  robes 
Mj  brows  aod  body  circles  and  invests. 
How  gallantly  it  fits  me.    Sure  the  slave 
Measured  my  head  that  wronght  this  coronet. 
My  blood's  ennobled,  and  I  am  transformed 
Unto  the  aaored  nature  of  a  king. 

These  lines,  delivered  with  brave  emphasis,  were  much  aj^lauded  by 
the  audience,  and  shrewdly  remembered  afterwards,  as  another  presump- 
tive proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  Oliver's  early  compact  with  the  devil, 
and  the  treason  they  had  hatched  together. 

The  story  of  Oliver  having  given  Prince  Charles,  when  Duke  of  York, 
a  bloody  nose,  has  a  smack  of  truth.  Sir  Henry  Cromwell  was  a  devoted 
loyalist,  whom  James  the  First  sometimes  visited.  Upon  one  of  these 
occasions,  Sir  Henry  is  said  to  have  sent  for  his  little  grandson  to  play 
with  the  royal  children.  Oliver  and  Prince  Charles  quarrelled  over  then* 
sports,  and  of  course  Prince  Charles,  who  was  a  weakly  boy,  had  the  worst 
c^  it  in  the  encounter  which  followed. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1616,  two  days  only  before  his  seventeenth 
birthday,  Oliver  Cromwell  entered  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where, 
however,  he  was  not  destined  to  remain  long,  his  mother  having  recalled 
him  to  Huntingdon,  at  his  father's  death,  in  the  following  year.  He 
passed  with  superficial  observers  at  the  University  for  a  mere  blustering 
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roysterer,  much  more  fitted  to  attain  celebrity  at  quarter-staff,  cudgel- 
pla3ring,  football,  et  cetera,  than  by  higher  aims  and  pursuits.  Milton 
thus  admits  and  excuses  his  want  of  bookish  application : — "  It  did  not 
become  that  hand  to  wax  sofl  in  literary  ease  which  was  to  be  inured  to 
the  use  of  arms,  and  hardened  with  sKperity ;  that  right  arm  to  be  softly 
wrapped  up  amongst  the  nocturnal  birds  of  Athens,  by  which  thunder- 
bolts were  soon  afterwards  to  be  hurled  among  the  eagles  which  emulate 
the  sun."  Not  long  after  his  father's  death,  Oliver  went  to  London,  and 
ate  his  terms  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  implacable  revilers  insist  that  during 
his  stay  there,  he  was  remarkable  only  for  excesses  <rf  every  kind  ;  and 
yet^  so  inconsistent  with  itself  is  unreasoning  prejudice,  that  these  same 
scribes  declare  that  the  Oliver  Cromwell  whom  they  thus  describe  was 
from  early  boyhood  regarded  by  everybody  in  Huntingdon  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood as  one  bom  to  achieve  greatness,  to  soar  high  above  his  fellows, 
should  chance  or  fate  afford  him  the  slightest  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
An  anticipation  echoed  thereafter  by  his  lansman,  John  Hampden,  in  his 
firequently  quoted  reply  to  Digby  :«^"  That  sloven,  as  you  esteem  him,  is 
Mr.  Olivet  Cromwell,  the  member  for  Huntingdon,  and  if  we  should  ever, 
which  Grod  forbid,  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  king,  will  be  the  greatest 
man  in  England."  It  is  easy  to  trace  through  all  the  misrepresentation 
by  which  tie  boy-life  of  a  great  though  fiir  from  perfect  man  has  been 
distorted  the  germ  and  growth  of  those  remarkable  qualities,  indomitable 
energy,  clear,  masculine  intellect,  which  in  after-years  raised  their  pos- 
sessor to  supreme  power  ;  and  if  the  devotional  fervour,  first  kindled  in 
the  youthful  Oliver's  mind  by  the  Bible-teachings  of  his  mother,  subse- 
quently flamed  into  fanaticism,  the  evil  is  in  a  great  degree  attributable 
to  the  persecuting  intolerance  of  the  monarchs  under  whose  sway  he  grew 
to  manhood,  for  hardly  a  day  could  have  passed  without  tidings  reaching 
him  of  some  cruel  or  despotic  act — some  fresh  outrage  upon  sufferers  for 
conscience'  sake.  He  had  not  long  passed  his  twenty-first  birthday  when 
he  married  (Aug.  22nd,  1620^  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bour- 
chier,  a  relative  of  Hampden  s,  and  thenceforth  putting  resolutely  aside 
all  boyish  follies,  he,  to  use  Milton's  expression,  '<  nourished  his  great  soul 
in  silence,"  against  the  time,  which  he  never  doubted  must  arrive,  when  a 
brave  determined  stand  would  be  made  against  the  galling  and  oppressive 
yoke  by  which  it  was  sought  to  bend  the  spirit  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
people  into  submission  to  arbitrary  nile  in  both  ci'V'il  and  religious 
government. 


THE   DTTKB   OF  MAEIBOEOUGH. 


THERE  is  no  part  of  the  histoiy  of  hia  country  vliich  an  Englishman, 
jealous  for  its  honour,  would  Bo  gladly  blot  out  as  the  annals  of  the 
Beetoratioa  National  calamity  in  its  worst  shapes, — fumine,  pestilence, 
the  loss  of  battle,  succesaful  invasion  by  the  Boman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and 
Norman,  meet  us  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  chequered  Tolume  ;  but 
the  dark  shadows  there  are  relieved  by  brilliant  lights,  whilst  in  the 
restored  Stuart's  reign  the  leaves,  when  not  stained  with  innocent  and 
noble  blood,  are  grimed  with  grossest  profligacy.  Such  names  as  Oates, 
Scrof^  Jeffreys,  alternate  with  those  of  Buckingham,  Rochester,  Lady 
Caetlemaine,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  others  of  a  like  odour  ;  the 
charming  catalogue  being  fitly  headed  and  graced  by  the  crowned 
pensioner  of  France,  calling  himself  Charles,  King  of  England,  and  his 
equally  unprincipled  and  despotic  brother,  James.  Apart  from  the  list 
of  the  victims  of  that  unhappy  period,  there  is  scarcely  one  historic  name 
which  is  not  more  or  less  tainted  with  its  slime,  and  few  more  disas- 
trously so  than  that  of  the  distinguished  military  chieftain  whose  name 
heads  this  brief  memoir,  the  youth  of  whom,  moulded  in  that  hot-bed  of 
corruption,  was  fatally  impressed  with  a  venal  bias  which  dwarfed  and 
stained  his  great  achievements,  and  has  rendered  the  biography  of  John 
Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  victor  of  Ramilies  and  Blenheim,  one 
of  the  saddest  and  most  painful  lessons  upon  record. 

The  Ghurchills,  or  Courcelles,  as  the  name  was  formerly  written,  came 
in,  like  the  Slys,  with  the  Conqueror,  and  appear  to  have  been  of 
eminence  amongst  the  followera  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  inasmuch  as 
Roger  de  Courcelles  is  set  down  in  Jhntetday  Book  as  the  possessor 
of  lordships  in  Wilts,  Somenet,  Dorset,  and  Salop.  The  name  does  not, 
however,  reappear  in  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  with  any  especial 
splendour,  till  the  intermarriage  of  the  family  with  the  Drakes  of 
Devonshire,  Sir  Winstone  Churchill  having  espoused,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drake,  of  Ashe, 
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Devonshire,  by  whom  he  had  issne,  WinstoiiuBy  John,  and  Arabella 
Churchill,---John,  the  second  son,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
having  been  bom  at  his  grandfather^s  house  on  the  24th  of  June,  1650, 
and  baptized  by  the  Bev.  Matthew  Drake,  rector  of  die  parish  of  Ashe, 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Sir  Winstone  Chorchill  obtained  at  the 
Restoration  a  suibordinaie  ofiice  at  Court,  and  wbs  the  author  of  a 
political  history  of  sli^t  merit,  called  Divi  BrUarmiok,  but  his  pecuniary 
resources  had  withal  become  very  attenuated, — the  lordships  of  Koger 
de  Courcelles  having  slipped,  as  lordships  often  will,  from  the  Emily's 
grasp  long  before.  Winstone  Churchill  died  early,  and  John  was 
consequently  heir  to  his  Other's  possessions,  but  of  such  inconsiderable 
value  was  that  conting^icy  deemed,  that  it  was  constantly  impressed 
upon  the  handsome  boy  and  his  beantlfiil  sifltar  Arabella,  that  their  ad- 
vancement in  the  world  most  entirely  depend  upon  the  favour  they  might 
acquire  with  the  influential  people  of  the  Court.  A  favourable  opening 
for  success  in^the  suggested  mode  of  life  was  procured,  by  John  becoming 
page  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Arabella  maid  oi  honour  to  the  Duchess. 
John  Churchiirs  education,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  chiefly  obtained  at 
St.  Paul's  School,  then  presided  over  by  a  gentleman  of  the  euphonious 
name  of  Dr.  Crumlepobn.  Whilst  there,  the  militaiy  bent  of  the  boy^s 
mind  was  displayed,  according  to  the  following  circumstantial  testimony^ 
which,  however,  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the  fiEu^t  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  knowledge  of  Latin  was  of  the  slenderest  kind, — 
by  his  partiality,  though  anything  but  bookishly  inclined,  for  the  study 
of  Vegeiius  de  Re  MilUari.  "  From  this  very  book,"  writes  the  Rev. 
Mr.  North,  rector  of  Colyton,  "  from  this  very  book,  John  Churchill, 
scholar  of  this  school,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough 
first  learnt  the  elements  of  the  art  of  war,  as  was  told  to  me,  George 
North,  on  Saint  Paul's  day,  1714-5,  by  an  old  clergyman,  who  said 
he  was  a  contemporary  scholai*,  was  then  well  acquainted  with  him,  and 
frequently  saw  him  read  it.  This  I  testify  to  be  true.  G.  North, 
Rector  of  Colyton." 

At  all  events,  the  young  man's  scholastic  studies,  dvil  or  military,  were 
neither  severe  nor  protracted,  for  he  was  an.  ensign  in  the  Foot  Guards  g 
before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  commission  was  the  gift  of  the  m 
Duke  of  York,  to  whom  he  had  for  some  time  been  page  of  honour,  and  ^* 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  influence  of  his  sister  Arabella 
with  his  royal  highness — ^an  imputation  which  seems  to  be  unfoond^lf 
that  young  lady  not  having  then  become  the  Duke's  mistress.  The 
&vour  was  apparently  obtained  by  the  bold  solicitation  of  John  ChurchiU 
himself  who  having  been  present  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  a  review 
of  the  two  regiments  of  Guards,  was  so  fasdnated  with  the  pomp  and 
drcamstanoe  of  war  as  there  displayed,  that  upon  returning  to  the 
palace  he  threw  himself  at  James's  feet^  and  eamesUy  solicited  a  com- 
mission  in  one  of  the  royal  regiments.  His  request  was  granted,  all  the 
more  readily,  according  to  the  scandalous  gossip  of  the  time,  that  the 
suit  of  the  singularly  handsome  page  was  supported  by  the  influence  cf 
the  Duchess  of  York.  This  anecdote,  or  at  least  the  inference  suggestad 
by  it^  ia,  theace  ean  be  little  doubt>  a  calumny ;  but  it  is  quite  certam 
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that  another  and  quite  as  inflnentisl  a  lady  was  so  daeded  by  the  yoiu^ 
Boldiec's  appearance  in  his  new  uniform  that  she  presented  him  with  a 
gift  of  extraordinary  munificence.  This  we  have  upon  the  direct  and 
positive  authority  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  "  The  Duchess  of  Cleveland," 
writfia  hia  lordship,  was  so  struck  by  the  beautiful  figure  of  young 
Churchill  when  an  ensign  of  the  Guards,  thut  she  gave  him  five 
thousand  pounds,  with  which  he  bought  &n  annuity  for  his  life  of  five 
hundred  a-year  of  my  grand&ther  HalifaJC,"  Such  an  expensive  Lothario, 
it  must  have  occurred  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland's  patrons,  would 
be  much  better,  le«a  expensively,  at  any  rate,  employed  in  making 
conqaests  of  the  Moora,  instead  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Court ;  for  Enaiga 
Churchill  was  forthwith  shipped  oS  to  Africa,  to  assiat  in  defeodiug 


Tangiers  against  the  desultory  attacks  of  the  Arabs.  Arrived  there  the 
juvenile  officer  quickly  showed  that  he  was  no  mere  parade  holiday 
soldier,  by  volunteering  in  every  enterprise  which  bore  the  inviting 
aspect  of  danger,  and  promised  glory  or  renown.  He  was  cool,  too,  as 
he  was  daring  and  adventurous ;  and  well  for  him  that  he  was,  especially 
npon  one  occasion,  when  he  found  himself  on  a  sudden  most  unpleasantly 
drcumstanced.  He  had  wandered  forth  one  brilliant  moonlight  sight, 
for  what  purpose  does  ^ot  appear,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  a  oonsiderablo 
distance  from  the  lines,  and  was  returning,  when  he  came  plump  upon  a 
rather  numerous  party  of  Moors,  when  least  thinking  or  desirous  of  such 
a  rencontre.  The  Moors  were  buay  with  their  supper,  and  before  they 
conld  get  to  their  feet  or  their  arms,  Ensign  Churchill  was  already  at  a 
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ooDBiderable  distance,  and  speeding  along  at  a  rate  which  rendered  foot 

Eursait — and  the  broken  rocky  ground  precluded  the  use  of  hoTBea— 
opeless.     There  was,  however,  a  rocky  ledge  on  the  other  side  of  a  deep 
chasm,  which  separated  him  from  the  Moors,  which  he  must  pass,  where 
their  guns  could  easily  reach  him.     Thither  the  Moors  tumultaoosly 
hurried,  so  that  there  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  that  the  galla&t  ensigiL 
must  run  the  gauntlet  past  a  score  of  bullets  dischai^ged  frcHOi  point  blank 
distance  at  his  handsome  person.     The  situation  was  a  dismal  one,  and 
when  clearly  ascertained,  caused  the  young  officer  to  pause  in  somewhat 
anxious  doubt,  as  to  what,  under  the  circumstances,  had  best  be  done. 
He  had  been  pursued  in  a  direct  line  by  one  Moor,  who  had  started 
instantly  in  chase,  thinkixig,  of  course,  to  be  followed  by  some  of  hu 
countrymen,  but  that  not  being  the  case,  the  instant  the  Englishman 
halted,  he  halted  also,  in  evident  unwillingness  to  encounter  ti^e  chase 
single-handed.     To  give  him  confidence,  l&isign  Churchill  lowered  the 
point  of  his  sword,  and  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  sigrrender.     This  not 
succeeding,  he  threw  his  sword  on  the  ground,  pulled  out  his  watch,  wd 
held  it  temptingly  up  in  the  glittering  moonlight,  at  the  same  time 
idling  upon  his  knees  and  laying  his  forehead  in  the  4ust,  in  token  of 
absolute  submission.     The  Moor,  unable  tpj<esist  the  temptation,  came 
quickly  up,  placed  his  foot  exultingly  upon  the  prostrate'  Englishman's 
neck,  held  out  his  hand  for  the  proffered  watch,  and  the  next  moment 
was  sprawling  on  his  back.     To  disarm  and  secure  the  astonished  Moor 
and  make  him  thoroughly  comprekeiMi,  notwithstanding  the  ensign's 
deficiency  in  the  Moorish  tongife,  that  any  attempt  at  disturbing  the 
arrangement  about  to  be  carried  into  efEsct,  would  be  incontinently  fol- 
lowed by  his  being  hurled  down  the  predpioey  along  the  narrow  ledge 
whereof,  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  Moors,  it  was  necessary  to  poss- 
This  done,  Ensign  Churchill  mounted  the  Moor  upon  his  back,  taking  care 
to  carry  him  in  such  a  way  that  the  ballets  of  the  young  man's  friends 
must  necessarily  pass  through  the  Moor's  body  before  reaching  his  own 
more  precious  person.     Thus  patnoplied.  Ensign  Churdiill  boldly  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  opening  in  the  rocks,  and  safely  passed  iti 
though  almost  stunned  by  the  yells  of  his  friend  on  his  back,  shrieking 
to  his  countrymen  not  to  fire,  for  tli^  Tove  of  Allah,  and  the  fierce  execra- 
tions of  the  baffled  Arabs,  mingled,  however,  with  bursts  of  half-angrj 
laughter.     The  ravine  passed.  Ensign  Churchill  liberated  the  Moor,  and 
hastened  on  to  rejoin  his  friends,  and  did  not  again  on  any  pretence  ven- 
ture forth  in  search  of  African  night  adventures. 

Handsome  Chuix;hill  was  not  long  condenmed  to  banishment  in 
Africa.  The  Duke  of  York  recalled  lum,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was 
permitted  to  bask  in  the  smiles  of  the  fair  and  frKsile  ladies  of  the  oouit, 
and  save  money  by  their  lavish  liberality  in  the  way  of  presents.  It  was 
not  long  either  before  his  sister,  the  beautiful  Arabella  Churchill,  was 
promoted  fipom  the  service  of  the  Duchess  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  York ; 
Ensign  Churchill  meanwhile  becoming,  as  was  but  justy  Captain  Chuxchiil 
— and  subsequently,  through  the  same  influence^  reaching  higher  grades 
in  the  servicb.  The  love  of  military  adventure  burned  with  eqpalaKdoui 
in  his  bosom  as  his  chivalrous  ambition  and  the  lov^  of  money,  and  be 
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gladly  made  a  campaigii  uxder  Turemie  and  ConM^  ^  Holland.  At  tlie 
siege  of  Nimeguen  ^ih»  handsome  EnglishmaA"  gveatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  da^mg  braTery,  conjoined  with  eool  hnperturbable  skill 
and  judgment.  Turenne  formed  a  high  opintoiL  of  his  military  capabili- 
ties, and  in  Gonaeqaence  of  hia  report,  the  King  of  Franee  openly  com- 
plimented Captain  Churchill  in  the  face  of  the  troopa  The  Marshal 
once,  with  a  want  of  consideration  unusual  with  him,  put  the  personal 
daring  of  his  foreign  &vourite  to  a  severe  test,  and  for  an  inadequate 
object.  A  French  lieutenant-eolBtiel  had  been  driven,  out  of  a  post 
during  the  siege  of  Kimeguen,  asd  be  alleged  in  excuse  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  t&  hare  Bdaintainedifc  with  the  force  he  commanded. 
*'  I  will  wager  a  suf^per  and  a  dozen  of  claret^''  rejobied  Turenne,  "  that 
the  handsome  Englishman  will  retaki  it  witk  half  the  number."  The 
wager  was  accepted ;  Captain  Clwrdiill,  ixi^Mrmed  of  what  was  expected 
of  him,  selected  his  men  at  once,  retook  the  post,  and  maintained  it  till 
relieved  by  another  officer.  He  not  very  long  afterwards  returned  to 
England 

It  is  another  amongst  the  inconsistencies  of  this  strangely-compounded 
soldier — a  man  of  the  most  heroic  and  the  meanest  impulses — of  soaring 
ambition  and  grovelling  propensities,  that  he  was  capable  of  the  fervent 
passion  with  which  portionless  Sarah  Jennings,  one  of  two  beautiful  sis- 
ters, the  eldest  of  whom  became  Duchess  of  Kichmond — ^the  daughters  of 
Mr.  Jennings,  of  Sandridge,  near  St.  Albans — inspired  him.  The  Earl 
of  Lindsay  was  a  rival  suitor,  but  Churchill  carried  off  the  prize,  and 
spite  of  the  lady's  Tartar  tongue,  it  is  morally  certain  that  but  for  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  that  name  would  not  have  acquired  the  lustre 
which  attaches  to  it,  dimmed  as  it  is  by  the  great  Duke*s  defects  of 
character,  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  associated  with  high  and 
noble  qualities.  There  is.  one  man  in  English  history  between  whom 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  there  ia  in  many  respects  a  striking  resem- 
blance, though  their  powerful  minds  were  cast  in  entirely  different 
moulds,  and  their  pursuits  were  of  a  totally  opposite  character — Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon.  In  both,  grandeur  of  intellect  was  dwarfed  and 
sullied  by  mean,  ignoble  cravings ;  the  one  plundered  the  suitors  of  his 
court — ^the  other,  the  soldiers  upon  whose  blood  he  had  been  floated  to 
victory  and  fortune.  Bacon  was  corrupted  by  the  vanities  of  the  court 
of  tlie  first  James — Marlborough  by  the  example  of  the  second  ;  and  both 
have  left  a  name  immortalized  by  the  genius  which  at  once  illustrates 
and  brands  it. 


PETER    THE    GREAT. 


ABOUT  the  s&me  tioie  that  the  memorable  struggle  between  Charles 
and  the  Long  Parliament  was  taking  place  in  England,  the  German 
Bomanofis  had  b^un  to  erect  an  autocratic  throne  upon  the  cmmbUng 
ruins  of  the  diajointed  feudalism  of  Muscovy,  thereby  clearing  the  way, 
Rnd  initiating,  in  some  sort  unconsciously,  the  subsequent  advance  of 
the  Russian  power  to  its  present  influential  position,  territorial  as  well 
an  political,  in  Earope.  At  the  accession  of  Alexius,  the  second  of  the 
Komanoffs,  and  fether  of  Peter  I.,  usually  styled  the  Qreat,  the  govern- 
ment of  Muscovy  was  little  better  than  a  ferocious  anarchy,  dominated 
and  varied  from  time  to  time  by  the  unscrupulous  use  of  the  knout  and 
the  capricious  violence  of  the  Strelitz,  a  privileged  militia,  mach  resem- 
bling  the  Turkish  janissaries,  about  10,000  of  whom  kept  Moscow  in  a 
state  of  chronic  perturbation  and  dismay.  Alexius  did  much  to  evoke 
something  like  order  from  out  this  chaos.  The  lauded  Boyfttds  who 
claimed  and  exercised  unquestioned  power — to  the  taking  away  of  life — 
over  their  serfs,  were  in  some  measure  restrained  in  their  UwlcM 
violence,  and  brought  under  subjection  to  the  Czar's  authority, — the 
courts  of  justice  o^sed  grossly  and  audaciously  to  prostitute  the  func- 
tions they  were  professedly  instituted  to  administer, — the  first  two 
vessels  of  the  Sussian  commercial  marine  were  built ;  and  bad  his  life 
been  longer  spared,  it  is  probable  that  Alexius  would  have  reduced  the 
Strelitz  to  submission  by  means  less  ruthless  and  sanguinaiy  than  were 
subsequently  had  recourse  to  by  his  celebrated  son.  The  growing  in- 
terest felt  by  the  new  race  of  Czars  in  the  politics  of  Europe  '** 
evidenced  by  the  speciii]  embas^  which  Alexius  sent  to  this  couiitiy  to 
congratulate  Charles  II.  upon  his  restoration  to  the  British  throne; 
albeit  Clarendon's  suggestion  of  furthering  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  by  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  not  entertained  by  AleiiiWi 
he,  like  nearly  all  persons  groping  in  the  twilight  of  eoonomiod  scienoe, 
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believing  that  to  sell  without  buying  is  the  true  secret  of  coxmnercial 
enterprise  and  success. 

Peter  I.,  who  was  three  years  old  when  his  father  died,  had  literally 
to  fight  his  way,  by  force  and  policy,  to  the  throne  of  almost  wholly  bar- 
barian Russia.  Alexius  was  twice  married,  and  each  tune  had  selected  his 
bride  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  policy  and  practice  of  tibie  Czars. 
That  policy  and  practice  consisted  in  the  ayoidance  of  foreign  alliances, 
and  the  assembling  together  by  proclamation,  at  Moscow,  of  the  most 
beautiful  damsels  of  Russia — ^no  matter  for  their  social  rank,  whether 
peasant  or  princely, — from  whom  the  future  Czarina  was  selected  by 
the  Imperial  bachelor  or  widower,  as  the  case  might  be.  Alexius  es- 
poused, in  first  nuptials,  a  daughter  of  tibie  Boyard,  Miloflafskoi,  by 
"whom  he  had  two  sons  and  six  daughters.  Fedor  and  Ivan,  the  sons^ 
were  stunted,  weakly  children, — ^the  first  only  physically,  but  Ivan  was 
both  mentally  and  physically  dwarfed  and  decrepit  Of  the  daughters 
only  one  has  left  a  name  in  history, — not  traced  in  lustrous  characters, 
though  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  her 
story  has  been  written  by  the  literary  parasites  of  her  successful  com- 
petitor and  antagonist  This  lady's  name  was  Sophia,  a  person  of 
remarkable  beauty,  imperious,  daring  will,  and  high-reaching  ambition. 
Soon  after  the  decease  of  the  first  Czarina,  Alexius  again  married,  his 
choice  this  time  falling  upon  Natalie  Narishkin,  who  bore  him  two 
children, — one  the  world-fJEunous  Peter ;  the  other  a  daughter,  baptized 
Natalie,  after  her  mother. 

This  second  marriage  threw  the  Milofiafskoi  family  into  the  shade, 
firom  which,  however,  they  instantly  emerged  upon  ^e  Czar  Alexius' 
death,  headed  and  championed  by  the  Princess  Sophia,  who,  although 
even  then  vehemently  ambitious  of  the  sceptre  for  herself,  had  the  pru- 
dence to  claim  it  for  her  brother  Fedor,  who,  it  was  abundantly  dear, 
would  not  long  even  ostensibly  wield  it  himself, — ^nor  bequeath  it  to 
a  progeny  of  his  own.  Alexius  had  designated  the  infJEm^t  robust  son  of 
Natalie  Narishkin  as  his  successor,  but  Sophia's  success  in  gaining  over 
the  Strelitz  and  the  populace  of  Moscow,  partly  by  the  fascination  of 
her  beauty,  partly  by  a  judicious  scattering  of  slight  gifts  and  splendid 
promises,  dispelled  the  widowed  Czarina's  hopes  of  realizing  the  dying 
wishes  of  her  husband,  and  Fedor  ascend^  the  Muscovite  throne  (1676), 
without  encountering  serious  opposition, — the  actual  government  of  his 
dominions  being  entrusted,  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  his  capable 
and  aspiring  sister.  This  vicarious  rule  lasted  till  1682, — ^six  years  only, 
when  the  death  of  Fedor  compelled  the  Princess  Sophia  to  play  a  more 
daring  game,  if  she  would  not  see  the  intoxicating  cup  of  supreme  power 
dashed  from  her  lips  for  ever.  She  consequently  put  forth  a  claim  to  the 
throne  as  the  oldest  daughter  of  Alexius  by  his  first  marriage,  who,  it 
was  maintained,  succeeded  of  right  to  the  sceptre  in  defiiult  of  competent 
heirs  male  in  the  same  family ;  a  condition  of  things,  Fedor  being  dead, 
and  Ivan  notoriously  imbecile,  that  now  existed.  The  commander  of  the 
Strelitz^  Prince  Kovanskoi,  was  easily  gained  over  to  this  theoiy  of 
regal  succession  by  smiles  and  promises,  and  the  soldiers  and  Moscow 
rabble,  exdted  by  the  harangues  and  largesses  of  the  Princess, — ^infuri- 
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ated  hy  brandj,  and  a  dark  rumour  industriouslj  pi-opagated  that  Eedor 
had  been  poisoned  by  a  foreign  physician  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Narishkins,  broke  into  open  riolence.  Every  penon  suspected  of 
favouring  the  Narishkin  party,  that  could  be  met  with,  was  ruthlessly 
massacred,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  motley  rabble  surged  tumuL- 
tuously  in  the  direction  qf  the  palace  where  the  Czarina  Natalie  and  her 
son  Peter,  then  about  nine  years  old,  awaited  with  feverish  anxiety  the 
courae  and  issue  of  the  sudden  insurrection,  which  it  seemed  almost 
equally  hopeless  to  strive  to  flee  from  as  to  resdst.  Repeated  messages  to 
Sophia  for  military  aid  were  evasively  replied  to  by  assurances  that  no 
harm  was  contemplated  by  the  naturally  exasperated  people,  towanls 
the  widow  and  son  of  the  Czar  Alexius ;  it  being  an  essential  point 
with  Sophia,  whilst  contriving  the  death  of  the  boy  Peter,  whose  exist- 
ence she  felt  was  incompatible  with  her  permanent  supremacy,  to  keep 
apparently  aloof  from  any  participation  in  a  deed  which  would  be  sure 
to  breed  remorse  in  the  minds  of  the  very  people  by  whom  she  hoped  it 
would  be  perpetrated.  Peter — ^boy— child  almost  that  he  was,  passion- 
ately urged  his  mother  not  to  wait  there  in  dependence  upon  the  assur- 
ances of  that  ^*  Jezebel  Sophia  tOl  the  knife  was  actuaUy  at  their  throats,'' 
but  to  flee  at  once  as  the  only  chance  of  avoiding  death.  Natalie  still 
hesitated,  when  the  din  and  tumult  of  actual  assault  convinced  her  alike 
of  the  imminence  of  the  peril,  and  the  necessity  of  instant  flight  if  she 
hoped  to  elude  it.  She  left  the  psdace  with  her  son  by  a  private  passage 
in  its  rear,  both  hurriedly  disguised,  and  hastened  with  the  speed  of  fear, 
on  foot,  towards  the  convent  of  the  Trinity,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Moscow,  the  chief  pope,  or  as  we  should  say,  abbot  of  which  was 
a  Narishkin  partizan.  The  stubborn  defence  of  the  palace  alone  could 
render  the  escape  of  the  Czarina  and  her  son  possible,  and  in  this  their 
relatives  and  servants  did  not  fail  them.  After  the  outer  gates  were 
forced,  the  staircase  leading  to  the  apartments  in  which  the  leaders  of 
the  insurgents  supposed  t£«  boy-prince  and  his  mother  still  were  was 
disputed  with  unquailisg  resolution  by  Natalie^s  two  brothers  and  the 
domestics,  and  it  was  over  their  dead  bodies  that  the  furious  Strelitz  at  last 
rushed  into  the  interior  rooms  in  eager  quest  of  their  prince  victim, — 
only  to  And  them  empty, — ^the  fiercely-sought  prize  escaped  their  mur- 
derous clutch.  Parties  of  soldiers  were  as  quickly  as  possible  despatched 
to  scour  the  roads  leading  fr^m  Moscow,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
numerous  of  which  tracked  the  Czarina  and  her  son  in  the  direction  of 
the  convent  of  the  Trinity. 

The  terrified  mother  and  her  boy  had  left  the  roar  and  tomult  of  the 
city  far  behind,  and  were  debating  whether  the  lights  in  the  distance, 
which,  frt>m  the  undulating  'Wood-dotted  intervening  oountry,  now 
shone  out  in  fisbst-increasing  brightness,  and  anon  vanished  in  the 
thick  darkness,  were,  or  were  not  the  convent  lights, — ^Peter  insisting 
they  were,  and  that  the  across-field  course  they  had  taken  by  his  per- 
suasion had  saved  them  several  versts  of  road,  when  the  hurrying 
tramp  and  shoutings  of  soldiers  in  the  not  fur  off  distance  warned  them 
that,  fainting,  exhausted  as  they  were,  life  oould  only  be  preserved  by 
renewed  and  increased  exertion.     The  pursuers  had  .been  thrown  out 
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hf  die  annaaal  direation  token  a,t  tlie  ioatance  of  the  )VDng  prince,  and 
there  might  yet  be  time  enoiigk  to  reach  the  hftven  oi  %  but  after  all 
ptecarions,  doubtAil  aecnritf.  Th^  moceeded  in  doing  so,  and  the 
iBTerend  &therB  gathered  around  t^em  with  sympathetic  tenor ;  for 
how,  upon  so  sadden  a  demand,  dionld  they  be  aUe  to  ensure  the 
priscdy  fugitiTes  ev«i  a  temporaiy  refuge  fnun  their  eager,  nnacrapu- 
louB  foee  1  Afi  they  yet  talked  bewildniug^,  tJie  clunoroua  uproar  at 
tlie  outer  gate  appriaed  tiiem  of  the  arrival  of  the  Strelitz.  Maternal 
lore  inspired  Katalie  with  a  happy  thought    With  the  aid  of  one  of  the 


popes  (prieeta),  she  lifted  her  son  upon  the  high  altu>,  pladng  him  by  the 
side,  and  under  the  immediate  guardianship,  as  it  were,  of  the  sacred  and 
mysterious  host.  She  had  scarcely  done  so,  ■when  the  Strelitz  rushed 
up  the  aisles  of  the  convent  chnrch,  and  fiercely  demanded  the  boy 
Peter  Narishlnn.  "  Behold  him  I "  replied  the  Superior  ;  "  he  is  there 
■with  God  ! "  A  sense  of  religions  awe — or  of  superstitious  reverence,  as 
the  reader  pleases — rebuked  the  drunten  ■violence  of  the  aoldiere.  They 
became  instantly  silent, — aghast, — panic  stricken  by  the  unei]>ected, 
imposing  sight,  and  the  accompanying  words  of  the  priest.  One,  how- 
ever, more  reckless,  or  less  impressionable  than  his  fellows,  rushed 
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forward^  after  a  few  moments'  pause,  into  the  sanctuary,  and  raised  his 
sword  to  cut  down  the  prince  where  he  stood.  The  blow  was  so  feebly 
aimed,  that  one  <^  the  priests  easily  caught  the  man's  arm  and  thrust 
him  back,  saying  as  he  did  so,  *<  Not  in  this  place."  The  panic-terror 
of  the  soldiery  might  not  perhaps  have  lasted  very  long,  but  fortunately^ 
when  at  its  highest,  the  gallop  of  horse  was  heard  as  if  approaching,  and 
the  Superior,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  exclaimed — *'  Ah  !  here 
at  last  come  our  Mends.  Let  the  enemies  of  God  and  the  Czar  tremble." 
In  another  minute  the  convent  was  cleared  of  the  StreUtz,  and  the  most 
terrible  crisis  ever  encountered  by  Peter  the  First  had  passed  away. 

The  Narishkin  interest,  though  surprised,  and,  for  a  brief  space, 
defeated  and  dismayed  by  Sophia's  measures,  took  heart  and  raUied  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  young  prince  and  his  mother  were  in 
safely ;  and  the  partially  bafiBed  princess  was  ultimately  fidn  to  content 
herself  with  the  title  and  attributes  of  regent,  her  imbecile  brother  Ivan 
being  proclaimed  Czar,  and  Peter  associated  with  him  in  a  nominal 
authority,— Sophia's  regency  to  terminate  on  Peter's  attaining  his 
majority.     Ivan's  accession  took  place  on  the  7th  of  June,  1682. 

But  temporary  power  was  only  valued  by  the  regent  as  affording 
means  and  opportunity  of  rendering  it  permanent.  She  married  Ivan 
to  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  herself,  of  the  name  of  Soltikofl  This 
device  appears  to  have  been  intended  by  the  princess  regent  as  a  con- 
tingent plea  for  prolonging  her  regents!  authority  in  the  event  of  again 
faifing  to  rid  herself  of  Peter.  Direct,  open  violence,  could  not^ 
especially  too  soon  after  what  had  recently  occurred,  be  safely  resorted 
to  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  paramount  purpose.  The  reputation  ^ 
moreover,  for  precocious  sagacity,  extraordinary  vigour,  as  well  of  body 
as  mind,  which,  thanks  to  the  busy  whisperings  of  the  Narishkin  party, 
Peter  was  acquiring  with  the  people,  rendered  him  all  the  more 
dangerous,  and  at  the  same  time  suggested  a  mode  of  dealing  with  him, 
highly  characteristic  of  this  wily,  unscrupulous  princess.  General 
Basseville,  said  to  be  a  Scotchman,  who  had  previously  superintended 
Peter's  education,  was  dismissed,  and  a  compliant  tool  of  the  regent's 
appointed  in  his  stead.  The  youthful  prince  was  next  domiciled  at  an 
obscure  village  considerably  distant  from  Moscow,  and  gradually  sur> 
rounded  with  from  about  eighty  to  a  hundred  of  the  most  profligate 
young  Russians  that  could  be  raked  together.  *'  Amusers  "  they  were 
called,  and  their  well-understood  mission  was  to  entice  Peter  into  the 
love  and  practice  of  the  grosser  and  corrupting  vices — drunkenness 
especially — with  the  view,  of  course,  to  destroy  alike  the  prince's 
intellect  and  health. 

The  regent  had  not  taken  the  true  measure  of  the  intellect  she  would 
have  debased  and  ruined  Instead  of  the  amusers  seducing  the  Prince 
into  habits  of  folly  and  intemperance,  he  beguiled  them  into  a  liking  for 
manly  sports  and  martial  exercises.  His  revenue  was  considerable,  and 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  quietly  to  organize  and  discipline  a 
small  but  effective  force  which  might  at  an  emergency,  not  difficult  to 
foresee,  stand  him  in  good  stead.  The  '^  Amusers  "  formed  the  nucleus 
of  this  force,  and  Peter  displayed  in  its  formation  the  same  spirit  of 
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practical  cocample  and  self^application,  wkich  induoed  him  at  a  sabse- 
quent  period  to  work  with  his  own  hands  in  the  dockyards  of  Holland. 
He  first  took  sank  only  as  a  private  ;  rose  by  such  gradations  of  com- 
mand as  indispntable  efficiency  in  his  duties  warranted;  and  in  the 
construction  of  mimic  fortificatians,  dug,  shoYelled,  and  wheeled  barrow- 
loads  of  earth  with  a  zeal  and  alacrity  that  never  slackened.  About  this  time 
also,  he  attached  to  his  person  and  service  Le  Fort  and  Gordon — ^the  first 
a  Genevese,  originally  intended  for  commercial  pursuits,  but  of  fiir  too 
adventurous  and  mercurial  a  temperament  to  settle  down  into  peaceful, 
prosaic  life— the  other  a  sedately  sagacious  Scotch  soldier,  intent  upon 
pushing  his  fortunes  in  a  country  offering  peculiar  advantages  at  iJiat 
tune  to  such  men  as  he  and  Le  Fort  The  counsel  of  these  two  gentle- 
men was  of  great  service  to  ^e  young  Czar-expectant,  and  it  was  to 
them  he  was  afterwards  indebted  for  his  admirable  foreign  troops, 
recruited  in  a  large  degree  by  Huguenots  driven  from  the  continesit  by 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  Scotchmen,  whom  the  troubles 
consequent  upon  James's  expulsion  from  the  British  tiirone  had  compelled 
into  exile. 

Meanwhile,  ihe  princess-regent,  who  appears  to  have  been  utterly  dis- 
dainful of  Peter's  playing-at-soldiers  propensity,  as  she  deemed  it,  had  other 
obstacles  in  her  path  to  sweep  away.  Prince  Kovanskoi,  the  commander 
of  the  Strelitz,  incensed  that  she  should  exhibit  more  favour  towards 
Crallitzin,  a  minister  of  state  under  Fedor,  than  to  himself,  insolently 
demanded,  by  way  of  satisfaction  for  past  slights  and  neglect^  that 
Sophia  should  marry  his  son  to  one  of  her  sisters.  The  regent's  reply  to 
this  proposal  was  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Prince  Kovanskoi ;  and,  not- 
withstanding a  fierce  but  abortive  insurrection  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Strelitz  in  his  favour — obliging  Sophia  to  take  refuge  in  the 
convent  of  the  Trinity  with  Ivan — ^he  was  beheaded,  and  the  revolt 
severely  repressed. 

In  the  very  flush  and  glow  of  this  success,  Sophia  heard  of  Peter's 
marriage, — he  being  in  his  17th  year, — with  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Lapuchee.  "Heirs  to  the  throne,"  replied  the  Prince,  to  Sophia's 
angry  and  menacing  expostulation,  "  are  likely  to  be  nimierous,  and  my 
children  o\ight  to  have  a  chance  with  the  rest."  He  alluded  to  the 
reported  pregnancy  of  Ivan's  wife.  There  was  danger  in  this  audacious 
boy,  and  the  regent's  remorseless  courage  grew  with  the  provocation  to 
its  exercise.  At  a  magnificent  ceremonial  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
Easter  week,  at  which  it  had  been  customary  for  the  Czar  to  attend, 
Peter,  as  Ivan  was  too  ill  to  be  present,  insisted  upon  his  right  to  be 
there  as  his  representative.  Sophia  haughtily  objected  to  the  prince's 
demand,  and  attended  herself,  not  as  regent  merely, — ^but  openly, 
ostentatiously  assuming  the  demeanour  and  attributes  of  a  crowned 
empress  of  Russia.  There  could  be  no  longer  peace  or  truce  between 
the  rival  potentates,  and  the  regent  once  more  essayed  her  former  arts 
with  the  lately-humbled  Strelitz — ^again  succeeded — partially,  at  all 
events,  and  about  a  thousand  of  the  soldieiy  marched  to  seize  Peter, 
who  had  again  sought  shelter  at  the  convent  of  the  Trinity.  The 
licentious  habits  of  the  Strelitz  had  proved  as  fatal  to  their  courage  as 
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to  tbeir  discipline,  and  upon  finding  the  convent  strongly  fortified  and 
garrisoned,  they  forthwith  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  returned  in 
confusion  and  dismay  to  Moscow.  A  movement  in  that  city  by  the 
Narishldn  party,  vigorously  seconded  by  the  boy-prince  and  lus  trained 
retainers,  ensued,  and  the  not  long  delayed  result  was,  the  enforced 
retirement  of  the  Princess  Sophia  to  a  nunnery ;  the  banishment  of 
Gallitzin,  with  the  magnificent  pension  of  three  copecks  (half-pence) 
per  diem ;  and  the  installation  of  Peter  the  t^t  (Oct.  4th,  1689),  as 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 

As  might,  under  favouring  circumstances,  have  been  expected,  the 
iron-willed,  self-reliant,  practically-inclined,  clear-headed  boy,  nurtured 
amidst  violence,  and  in  constant  peril  from  the  machinationB  of 
fierce  and  implacable  enemies,  dilated  and  hardened  as  the  years  passed 
on,  into  the  imperious,  indefatigable,  keen-visioned,  ruthless  benefactor 
and  despot  of  the  country  he  ruled,  scourged,  and  reformed. 


BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN. 


THERE  are  few  lives  more  pleasant  to  contemplate  than  that  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  that  it  presents  no  very 
abrupt  and  startling  effects,  and  that  ordinary  mortals,  who  look  to  tko 
biographies  of  eminent  men  for  practical  lesaons  in  the  philosophy  which 
teaches  by  individual  examples,  are  not  dismayed  quite  as  much  as  they 
are  dazzled  by  discovering  that  the  snccess  of  the  hero  of  the  narrative 
has  mainly  resulted  from  the  display  of  a  marvellous  intellectual  power, 
possessed  by  a  very  slight  per-cent^e  of  mankind,  or  an  extraoniinaiy 
oonjnnction  of  favouring  circuniHtancea  which  none  but  fools  wiU 
calculate  upon  meeting  with  in  their  own  ezperieiice.  A  journeyman 
printer,  the  son  of  humble  parents,  endowed  with  no  more  of  what  is 
understood  by  the  term  genius  than  &I]b  to  the  lot  of  thousands  of  men 
who  live  and  die  in  obscurity,  is  seen  to  attain  a  good  position  in  business, 
an  eminent  one  in  political  society,  and  a  highly  respectable  name  in 
science  and  literature,  by  the  aid  alone  of  strong,  clear  common  sense, 
combined  with  integrity,  temperance,  and  peraevering  industry.  It  is 
quite  true  that  but  for  the  American  Revolution  Dr.  FranfeUn  would 
not  have  been  the  ambassador  of  the  United  Btates  at  the  Court  of 
France;  but  his  enduring  reputation  does  not  rest  upon  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  politiciau, — and  there  can  be  little  question  that  his  worldly 
position,  in  a  substantial  sense,  would  have  been  improved, — his  rank, 
as  a  man  of  science,  a  much  higher  one, — and  that  he  might,  perhiqje, 
have  won  for  himself  abright  and  lasting  wreath  in  the  fields  of  literature 
in  place  of  the  few  stray  and  perishing  blossoms  which  he  had  leisure  to 
gather  there,  had  not  imperious  circumstances  compelled  him  to  involve 
himself  in  the  stormy  struggles  of  political  warfare.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
example  of  Franklin  is  of  wider  application,  of  more  practical  efficacy, 
than  the  history  of  more  brilliant  heroes  of  biography  aflfords,  and 
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certainly  in  no  part  of  thai  life-leaBon  is  the  moral  which  it  points  more 
clearly  indicated  than  in  its  earlier  chapters. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  youngest  son  and  youngest  chUd  save  two  of 
a  family  of  sevente^i  children,  thirteen  of  whom  grew  up  to  man  and 
womanhood,  was  Wm  on  the  6tk  of  Januaiy,  1706,  at  Boston,  New 
England,  whither  his  fiither,  Josiah  Franklin,  had  emigrated  with  lus 
first  wife  and  three  children,  from  Northamptonshire,  in  1 685.  Benjamin's 
mother,  espoused  ib  second  mptials  by  his  ftither,  was  Abiah  Folger, 
daughter  of  Peter  Folger,  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  New  England, 
and,  according  to  the  testimonj  of  the  Befveread  Cotton  Mather,  "a 
godly  and  learned  Englishman,''  who  had  Bvadered  lumiself  obnoxious  to 
the  ruling  powers  in  the  eoloiif  by  his  iImiwimHouu,  with  both  tongue 
and  pen,  of  their  cruel  islelerance  lewwib  ifcriTTmtn  from  their  own 
mode  of  faith  and  worstbqp^  As  a  ^Mrtter  ef  eemae,  he  was  branded  as  a 
slanderous  libeller,  an  impatatieK  wUeh  he  took  in  great  dudgeon,  and 
replied  to  in  some  verses  which  show  that  if,  as  Dr.  Franklin  remarks, 
his  own  passionate  abhorrence  of  persecution  was  inherited  from  his 
maternal  grandfather,  the  rhyming  &culty  with  which  he  was  gifted  must 
have  been  derived  from  some  other  source : — 

"  Because  to  be  a  libeller, 
I  hate  it  with  my  heart, 
From  Sherborne  town,,  whero  now  I  dwell, 
Hy  name  I  do  pnt  here ; 
Without  offence,  your  real  friend^ 
It  is  Peter  Folger." 

Franklin  traces,  not  without  some  d^ree  of  pride,  hia  a&cestry  on  his 
father^s  side  to  the  time  when  the  name  was  that  of  a  numerous  and  inde- 
pendent claas  of  English  yeomanry.  It  was  retained  as  a  perM>nal  patronyme, 
wiiH  thirty  freehold  acres  near  Ecton,  Northamptonshire,  which  had 
remained,  probably,  in  the  family  for  300  years,  when  a  female  cousin 
of  the  doctor's,  who  married  one  Flfdier,  sold  the  estate  to  a  Mr.  Isted 
Before,  however,  this  occurred,  the  &ther  of  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
settled,  and  moderately  prospering  in  Boston,  as  a  chandler  and  soap- 
boiler ;  the  business  <^  dyeing,  which  he  commenced  with,  not  then 
succeeding  well  in  America.     He  was  a  £Eiirly-educated  and  natuTally 
shrewd  intelligent  man  ;  could  draw  prettily,  and  play  with  some  skill 
(m  the  violin ;  and  withal,  it  would  seem,  was  somewhat  of  a  humorist 
It  was  Hs  expressed  intention  to  devote  Benjamin  as  a  propitiatory 
tithe-offering  to  iJie  service  of  the  Church ;  with  which  view  he  kq[>t 
the  boy  at  a  grammar-school  till  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  encouxagvi 
his  nnde  and  godfather,  Benjamin — a  worthy  man,  who  had  concocted 
two  large  quarto  volumes  of  manuscript  poetry,  which,  but  for  the  ^to^ 
inappreciation  of  English  and  American  publiidiers,  would  have  delisted 
mankind — to  devote  hia  literary  talents  to  the  preparation  of  a  lai^^ 
number  of  sermons,  so  that  his  nephew  and  godchild  might  start  in  his 
clerical  career  with  a  good  stock  of  ready-i^ule  eloquence  and  stnind 
divinity.      Suddenly  discovering,  however,  that  the  cost  of  a  coU^ 
education  for  his  son  was  much  beyond  his  means,  Mr.  Josiah  ^'^^^ 
transferred  Benjamin  to  a  common  school,  kept  by  a  Mr.  firownweiif 


and  soosx  after  he  was  ten  years  old  enlisted  his  services  in  the  soap- 
boiling  business  \  an  occupation  which  the  boy  greatly  disliked,  partly 
from  has  strong  predilection  for  the  life  of  a  sailor — ^long  before  embraced 
by  one  of  his  elder  brothers — ^which  erer  presents  itself  in  an  enticing  if 
delusive  aspect  to  the  bold-sjMiited  younkeis  of  a  seaport  town,  with  its 
exciting  panorama  of  ships  sailing  away  with  &youni]g  winds$  and 
returning  richly  laden  with  the  produce  of  £Bhr-off  mysterious  lands 
beyond  the  sea.  The  lad  had  already  self-qualified  himself,  to  some 
extent^  for  the  profession  which  had  taken  such  strong  hold  of  his 
imagination,  by  learning  to  swim  well  and  confidently,  and  exeroisiDg 
himself  in  boat  management  But  fiite  and  his  fiither  proved  adverse  to 
his  wishes,  and  it  was  determined  he  should  be  a  landsman  and  a 
mechanic,  though  in  what  particular  branch  of  handicraft  was  for  some 
time  undecided.  His  cousin,  Samuel,  son  of  Uncle  Ben,  who  had  com- 
menced business  as  a  cutler,  demanded  an  apprentice  fee  of  such 
unkiosmanlike  magnitude  that  the  intention  of  binding  him  to  ■  that 
business  was  necessarily  abandoned,  and  a  possibility  <^  being  permitted 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life  amongst  the  whales  of  die  Arctic  seas  again 
loomed  doubtfully  in  the  distance.  His  education,  meanwhile,  though 
he  was  no  longer  at  school,  progressed  favourably.  The  very  common 
boy>propensity  to  devour  books  was,  in  his  case,  accompanied  by  a  much 
rarer  ^aviug  to  digest  and  thoroughly  master  what  he  read ;  and  there 
ia  one  part  of  the  boy's  home  nurture  which  demands  especial  notice,  on 
account  of  the  paramount  influence  it  exercised  over  hb  subsequent 
fortunes^  A  cultivated  sensitive  palate  was  about  the  worst  accomplish- 
ment, in  his  fJB.ther's  opinion,  which  persons  having  to  push  their  own 
rough  way  in  the  world  coidd  be  plagued  with — ^an  axiom  in  domestic 
economics  which  the  daily  task  of  providing  food  for  fifteen  hearty 
feeders,  including  himself  and  wife,  had  no  doubt  a  powerful  tendency 
to  reinforce  and  confirm ;  and  he  consequently  never  made  himself,  nor 
permitted  others  to  make,  the  slightest  remark,  commendatcoy  or  other- 
wise, upon  the  food  placed  before  them ;  savoury  or  unsavoury,  ill  or 
well  cooked,  half  raw,  dried  up,  done  to  a  turn  or  bubble— no  comment 
was  allowed ;  and  such  in  this,  as  in  all  other  life-practices,  was  the 
effect  of  habit,  that  Dr.  Franklin  declares  he  had  not  iJie  slightest  choice 
or  taste  in  matters  of  eating  or  drinking,  and  that  five  minutes  afber  he 
had  dined,  it  required  a  considerable  ^ort  of  memory  to  recall  to  mind 
what  he  had  partaken  of — a  deficiency  of  gastronomical  appreciati<m 
which  a  Frenchman  would  no  doubt  hold  to  be  significant  of  a  lamentably 
low  state  of  civilization,  but  which  nevertheless  proved  to  be  the  key-stone 
of  Benjamin  Franklin's  elevation  in  the  social  scale. 

In  1717,  Benjamin's  much  older  brother,  Josiah,  returned  from  Eng- 
land with  presses  and  types,  and  commenced  business  in  Boston  as  a 
master  printer,  and  received  Benjamin  as  an  in-door  apprentice.  The 
boy's  sea-dreams  being  thus  finally  dissipated,  he  manfully  resigned  him» 
self  to  the  thenceforth  inevitable  £aict,  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
aequirement  of  the  printer's  craft  with  zealous  industry.  It  was  not 
Icoig,  moreover,  before  he  hit  upon  a  novel  mode  of  increasing  his 
brother^s  business,  and  at  the  same  time  ventilating,  in  some  slight 
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degree,  his  own  secret  ambition  of  authorship.  He  wrote  two  baJlads 
— one  woeful,  called  the  Lighl  House  Trctgedy^  in  which  the  untimely 
deaths  of  Captain  Wetherlake  and  his  two  daughters  were  rhymingly  set 
forth  ;  the  other  was  triumphal,  and  celebrative  of  the  recent  capture 
and  death  of  Blackbeard,  a  notorious  pirate.  These  were  composed  and 
sent  to  press ;  and  the  author,  at  his  master-brother^s  suggestion,  hawked 
and  cried  them  about  the  streets  of  Boston.  Blackbeard  had  a  tremen- 
dous run,  but  the  more  doleful  ditty  went  off  less  briskly.  Sraaklin, 
senior,  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  scandalized  at  this  proceeding, 
not  so  much  that  his  son  should  hawk,  as  write  ballads — ^rhyming  and 
rags  being  inseparably  connected  with  each  other  in  the  worthy  man's 
mind,  and  he  solemnly  warned  the  young  Uterary  aspirant  against  indul- 
gence in  such  a  beggar-breeding  propensity.  Benjamin's  love  of  reading, 
meanwhile,  continued  unabated ;  and,  in  order  to  procure  books,  he 
offered  his  brother  to  board  himself  for  half  the  money  which  his  meals 
were  reckoned  to  cost.  This  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  thanks  to  the 
want  of  a  distinguishing  palate,  as  well  as  to  the  vegetarian  doctrine  he 
had  derived  from  the  perusal  of  a  book  by  Mr.  T^an,  who  demonstrated 
to  the  lad's  entire  conviction  the  sinfulness  and  cruelty  of  killing  and 
devouring  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  which  had  quite  as  much  right  to  live 
as  their  slayers  and  eaters,  he  saved  a  full  moiety  of  the  half-allowance 
paid  him  by  his  brother,  and  his  library  began  sensibly  to  increase.  At 
about  the  same  time,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  young 
man  named  Collins,  a  clerk  in  the  Post-office,  and  of  congenial  bookish 
and  controversial  t.aste  and  temperament,  but  not,  as  it  subsequently 
proved,  associated,  as  with  young  Franklin,  with  sterling  principle  and 
habits  of  self-denial. 

In  1720,  the  elder  brother  ventured  to  start  a  newspaper,  though 
strongly  warned  of  the  folly  of  such  an  undertaking  by  the  wise  grey- 
beards of  the  city,  who  urgisd  that  America  could  never  support  two 
newspapers ;  the  one  already  established  being  quite,  indeed  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  the  political  literature  of  that  continent.  The  project 
was,  however,  persisted  in,  and  the  Boston  Gazette  flourished  for  a  time 
reasonably  well,  the  original  matter  being  supplied  by  amateur  writers, 
whose  politics  accorded  with  those  of  the  paper,  amongst  whom  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  eagerly  de8ir6us  to  try  his  'prentice  hand ;  but  being  quite 
aware  that  a  prophet  has  little  chance  of  honourable  recognition  by  his 
own  family,  he  disguised  his  hand,  and  slipped  the  paper  containing  his 
first  leading  article  under  the  office  door  overnight,  that  being,  it  should 
seem,  the  ordinary  mode  of  forwarding  contributions  to  the  editor.  The 
paper  was  read,  approved,  and  published,  and  thenceforth  the  wnter 
became  a  regular,  though  still  anonymous,  contributor  to  the  columns  of 
the  Boston  Gazette^  till  an  unlooked-for  crisis  in  the  journal's  afiaurs 
entirely  changed  his  position  with  regard  to  it  The  House  of  Assembly 
took  offence  at  some  strictures  inserted  in  the  paper — ^the  proprietor  was 
arrested  upon  the  warrant  of  Mr.  Speaker — sentenced  to  one  month « 
imprisonment,  and  ordered  to  discontinue  the  publication  of  his  journal. 
This  Napoleonic  mode  of  dealing  with  the  press  could  only  be  evaded, » 
was  thought,  by  publishing  the  paper  in  Benjamin  Franklin's  name, 
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instead  of  that  of  the  still  real  proprietor,  and,  in  order  to  guard  against 
uupleaaant  contingencieK,  the  Ud's  indentures  were  formally  cuiMlled, 
the  understanding  being  that  thia  merely  nominal  release  -waa  not  to 
affect,  in  the  slightest  d^roe,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  master  and 
apprentice. 

A  slight  actjuaintfOice  with  the  rough  side  of  human  nature,  even  in 
its  best  sampies,  would  have  sufficed  to  forecast  the  consequences.  The 
master,  far  from  abating  one  jot  of  his  authority,  rather  increased  its 
weight,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  had  not  parted  with  it,  whilst  the 
sense  of  legal  enfranchisement  simmering  in  the  boy's  brain,  rendered 
him  doubly  impatient  of  his  brother'a  peremptory  and  harsh  control. 
Endlees  quarrels  and  bickering  ensued,  in  which  the  &ther  usually,  it 


appears,  sided  with  the  elder  brother,  and  ultimately  BeDJamin  reso- 
lutely broke  with  his  brother, — sold  his  books,  and  with  the  proceeds, 
contrived,  aided  by  his  friend  Collins,  who  represented  to  the  master  of 
a  trading  sloop  that  he  was  fleeing  from  the  consequences  of  an  impru- 
dent amour,  to  smuggle  himself  off  to  New  York.  He  had  not  reached 
his  eighteenth  birth-day,  when  he  cast  himself  thus  foolishly  upon  the 
world,  and  after  vainly  seeking  employment  in  the  last-named  city, 
landed  at  Philadelphia,  one  hundred  miles  farther  south,  after  encoun- 
tering various  hardships  in  quest  of  the  same  object,  with  one  dollar  and 
a  few  copper  coins  in  his  pocket ;  and,  moreover,  hungry,  tired,  dirty, 
and  miserable.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  his  first  care  was  to  seek  a 
baker's  shop,  where  he  purchaised  three  penny  loaves ;  and  as  he  strolled 
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tfarough  the  streets  mimdbing  one  of  them,  and  his  pockets  diBtcnded 
with  dirty  stockings  and  ehirts,  his  attention  vas  immediately  arrested 
Iby  a  Miss  B.ead,  who,  standing  at  the  door  of  her  fsther's  ^op,  eyed 
with  a  sort  of  oompaaaionate  curiosity  the  desoiafce-looking  Tagrant — the 
more  conspicuous  from  contrast  with  the  passing  streams  of  dbvrcb  and 
diapel- attired,  ohnrch  aaid  chapel-seeking  citiaeDs,  profoundly  uncon- 
scious, we  may  be  sure,  that  she  was  looking  upon  th^  individual  whom 
it  was  written  should  be  her  future  husband.  Franklin  at  last  Ibund 
his  way  into  a  Quakers'  meeting-house',  the  unbroken  silence  of  whioii,  to 
him,  novel  devotion,  speedily  lulled  him  to  sleep,  whidi  continued  undis- 
turbed, till  a  rather  rough  shake  by  the  shoulder,  and  the  words,  '^  It  is 
time,  friend,  thou  wert  gone,''  made  him  aware  that  the  morning  servioe 
had  concluded.  He  procured  precarious  emplo3rment  for  the  time  with 
an  original,  of  the  name  of  Keymer,  who  refused  to  shave,  in  deference 
to  the  Mosaic  injunction — *'  Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  comers  of  thy 
beard,''  and  as  soon  as  might  be,  after  the  arrival  of  his  box  of  clothes 
enabled  him  to  make  a  decent  appearance,  sought  for  and  obtained 
lodsinss  at  the  house  where  he  had  observed,  on  the  first  momine:  of  his 
arrival  in  Philadelphia,  a  gentle  female  coim^naace,  not  since  fo^otten. 
He  very  quickly  obtained  the  good  opinion  of  both  the  father  and 
daughter,  and  many  months  had  not  (A^)sed  before  it  was  tacitly  under- 
stood that  Miss  Bead  was  to  be  Mrs.  Franklin,  when  the  time  arrived 
for  prudently  taking  upon  themselves  the  vows  and  liabilities  of 
marriage. 

The  young  i-unaway  had,  moreover,  tibie  viisfortune,  as  it  proved,  to 
attract  the  notice  of  Sir  William  Koth,  governor  of  the  colony,  and  a 
man  of  some  governmental  talent,  ^o  was  exceedingly  fand  of  parading 
his  patronage  to  promismg  young  men.  Franklm  was  mrvited  to  dine 
at  an  ^otel  once  or  twice,  with  his  EsoeHency  and  Colonel  French,  vastly 
to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  Keymer  and  other  Philadelphians 
to  whom  Sir  William's  character  was  unknown,  anA  his  Excellency 
vehemently  inaiated  that  a  young  man  of  such  nice  discretion  and 
remarkable  abilities  ought  to  be  establishad  in  buoneaB,  on  his  own 
account,  without  delay.  He  fpffered  to  write  in  this  aanse  to  his  prot6g6*s 
father,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Benjamin  Franikla  should  be  the 
bearer  of  the  flattering  missive  to  Boston.  The  notice,  highly-favourable 
opinion,  and  profuse  promises  of  substantial  patronage  of  a  gentleman  in 
Sir  W.  Keith's  official  position,  must  have  thrown  Franklin's  mind  some- 
what off  its  balanoe,  or,  with  his  knowledge  of  his  £Either's  character,  he 
would  scarcely  have  undertaken  such  an  entirely  hopeless  journey.  An 
excusable  feeling  of  vanity  must,  no  doubt,  have  also  aided  in  inducing 
him  to  visit  Boston  upon  this  occasion.  He  had  left  that  city  in  a 
skulking,  disreputable  manner,  well-nigh  destitute  of  money,  and  with  a 
very  doubtful  prospect  of  procuring  employment.  He  would  retom 
thither  after  a  few  months'  absence  only — it  was  now  only  April,  1724, 
— ^with  a  diploma,  so  to  speak,  of  abilily  and  conduct  from  a  baitmet, 
holding  high  and  official  rank, — ^he  had  recently  purchased  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  silver  watch,  uid  had,  moreover,  thanks  to  his  abstemious 
self-denying  habits,  six  or  seven  pounds  in  his  pocket     The  temptation, 
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apart  from  any  hope  of  inducing  his  feither  to  establish  him  in  business, 
was,  in  truth,  irresistible. 

Sir  William  Keith's  condescendant  suggestions  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  dazzle  or  disturb  Mr.  Franklin's  steady  judgment.  To  saddle  a 
youngster  of  eighteen  with  ,the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  business 
would  be,  he  pronounced,  utterly  preposterous,  and  he  would  not  trouble 
himself  so  much  as  to  argue  Sir  William's  proposition.  At  the  sanae 
time,  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  his  son  had  attracted  the  notice  of  so 
influential  a  personage  as  he  naturally  supposed  the  baronet  to  be  ;  but, 
in  the  same  breath  which  enunciated  his  satisfaction  in  this  respect,  the 
cautious,  solid-minded  father  emphatically  impressed  upon  the  young 
man,  that  if,  as  people  seemed  to  suppose,  he  really  did  possess  ability 
of  a  literary  kind,  he  must  be  above  all  things  careful  to  avoid  lam- 
pooning and  libelling,  as  utterly  fatal  to  permanent  success  in  life. 
Poetry  or  rhyming  should  also,  he  observed,  be  sedulously  avoided  by 
men  desirous  of  making  way  in  the  world.  The  ostensible  purpose  of 
his  journey  thus  peremptorily  disposed  of,  Benjamin  Franklin  deter- 
mined upon  returning  to  Philadelphia  without  loss  of  time ;  but  first 
paid  a  swaggering  sort  of  visit  to  his  brother's  printing  office, — dilated 
to  the  men  there  upon  the  higher  wages  and  greater  advantages  in  all 
respects  obtainable  at  Philadelphia  ;  and  upon  being  asked  for  a  trifle 
wherewith  to  drink  his  health,  picked  out  a  dollar  from  a  handful  of 
silver,  and  tossed  it  with  careless  graciousness  to  the  petitioners  for 
drink.  The  brother,  who  was  present,  and  maintained  a  sullen  silence 
whilst  this  boyish  display  was .  going  on,  complained  bitterly  to  their 
father  afterwaords,  that  Benjamin  had  designedly  insulted  him  before  his 
workpeople.  "  And  you,  who  could  do  this,"  said  Mr.  Franklin,  again 
addr^ing  his  younger  son,  "  are,  I  have  been  assured,  fit  to  be  a  master 
yourself.  I  have  now  less  opinion  than  before  of  Sir  William  Keith's 
judgment — and  it  was  not  previously  a  high  one." 

"  A  man  is  taken  by  the  words  of  his  mouth,"  says  the  proverb,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  words  of  vanity  and  boastfulness,  as  young 
Franklin  was  ere  long  &in  to  acknowledge  in  sorrow  and  bitterness. 
His  glowing  estimates  of  the  superior  advantages  offered  by  Pennsylvania 
over  Boston  to  aspiring  spirits,  determined  Ids  old  friend  Collins  to 
throw  up  his  situation,  sell  his  books,  and  accompany  his  governor- 
patronized  friend  to  the  not  very  distant  land  of  promise.  PossiUy  no 
other  evil  might  have  befallen  Franklin  from  this  imprudent  step  which 
his  vain  talk  had  induced  Collins  to  adopt,  than  ike  annoyance,  for  a 
time,  of  a  troublesome  and  not  over-creditable  companion,  had  not  the 
vessel  in  which  they  embarked  touched  at  Rhode  Island,  where  Franklin^s 
seafaring  brother  had  recently  settled,  in  whose  house  they  met  with  a 
Mr.  Vernon,  who  requested  Bei^jamin  Franklin  to  receive  a  debt  of 
thirty-five  pounds,  due  to  him  from  a  person  in  Philadelphia,  and  remit 
it  as  soon  as  he  could  securely  do  so,  but  not  before.  Franklin  received 
the  money,  and  put  it  by  till  he  could  forward  it  to  Mr.  Vernon  by  a 
safe  hand.  His  own  necessities,  however  urgent,  would  not^  we  may  be 
sure,  have  tempted  him  to  abuse  the  confidence  of  hk  brother's  friend ; 
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but  Coilins,  who  held  to  him  by  the  8tn»ig  tie  of  fovmssr  obligation, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  assisted  him  &om  Boston,  when  he  for  the  first  time 
kib  that  city,  ooald  find  no  employment,  gradually  abandoned  himself  to 
darink ;  and  before  he  shipped  hmis^  olT  for  the  West  In^tee,  whieh  he 
did  at  last^  had  borrowed,  under  ooofident  protestations  of  repayment 
before  any  ineenvenienee  coold  be  felt,  a  great  part  of  Mr.  Temon's 
money.  This  was  a  sad  afiadr )  and  Dr.  Franklin  frequently  referred  to 
it  in  after  yeasa  as  the  chief  error  of  his  life.  And  one  cannot  help 
thinking,,  though  he  himself  does  not  intonate  so  much,  that  the  hourly 
dread  crif  being  peremptorily  caUed  upon  to  refond  the  money,  induced 
him  to  knd  a  willing  ear  to  the  preposterous  proposal  of  Sb  William 
Keith,  snggesteci  no  doubt  by  a  desire  to  ridi  himself  of  the  presence  of  a 
person  to  whom  he  had  anade  promises  he  had  neither  the  mesms  nor  the 
intention  of  fdlfiUing, — that  he,  FrankHn,  should  go  himself  to  England, 
and  poErchflse  with  the  aid  of  the  letters  of  credit  with  which  Sir  William 
would  ffonish  him,  the  necessary  presses,  types,  e$  cetera^  for  establishing 
kunself  as  a  printer  in  Philadelphia  witibout  his  father's  assistance. 
Surely  but  for  an  anxious  desire  of  getting  out  of  the  way  till  he  ooukl 
repay  Vernon's  money,  the  young  man's  prompt  reply  woold  have  been 
that  the  necessary  materials  eoold  be  procured  fix>m  Si^soid  with 
svfficient  letten  of  aiedit  withont  the  neeessity  of  penonaSy  crossing 
and  recvossing  the  Atlantic  for  that  purpose.  At  all  events,  he  acquiesced 
in  gfo  WM&ai  Keith's  deliberately  deceptive  propoeition,  vpi!^  of  the 
doubts  Mi^^sted  by  Mr.  Read, — ^the  tearfjcd  mis^vings  of  his  &ir 
dwBghter,  and  embarked  for  Engknd.  He  had  no  sooner  reached 
London  than  he  found  that  the  pretended  letters  of  introduction  and 
credit  were  not  even  written  by  Sir  William  Keitib ;  though,  had  he 
written  them,  they  would  not  have  been  one  whit  less  wovtUess  than  as 
actually  subscribed. 

Friendless,  almost  moneyless, — owing  a  coneiderable  and  very  ugly- 
debt,  nearly  fbur  thousand  miles  distant  from  his  faome^  from  anybody 
that  knew  or  carod  for  him, — he  would  seem  to  be  in  a  poKtron  anything 
but  favourable  for  a  bold,  hopeful  effort  after  fortune.  And  yet,  reader, 
from  thi0  moment)  the  young  man  whom  we  ore  now  leaving  as  he 
enters  in  a  fbstian  ja(^t  and  apron  the  printing-oilce  of  Mr.  Pahner, 
in  BftTtholomew-cloee,  whc?re  he  has  fortunately  obtained  work,  con- 
tinxied  steadily  to  advance  in  wealth,  knowledge,  and  worlcUy  considera- 
tion-^atlaiAed  emiuenoe  in  America, — became  a  distinguiBhed  member 
of  the  principal  scientific  societies  of  £urope, — earned  for  himflelf  the 
somewhat  gnuidikN^aeait  title  of  *'  playmate  of  ^»  Hghtning,"  by  his 
kite^expenment  in  proof  of  the  identity  of  lightning  with  the  ^eetric 
fluid,  artificially  Edited  on  earth, — and  is  the  Sidne  individual,  then 
become  stout,  and  somewhat  gouty,  has  sense  of  taBte  having  been  for  a 
long  thne  previously  cultivated  to  a  power  of  delicate  disoenmtent — who 
in  February,  1778,  was  seen  in  one  of  the  state  apartments  of  Tersaimes, 
habited  in  a  court  suit  of  Mancheet^  lotted  velvet,  and  chatting  with 
Louis  XYT.  and  his  minirters  upon  the  consequences  likely  ta  accrue 
from  the  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defoneive  against  Great  Britain, 
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which  he  had  just  conchidod  vrkHh  Fnmoe,  and  subscribed  and  sealed  as 
the  accredited  ambassaikr  asid  miniflAer  yUwytftejitiary  of  the  United 
States. 

The  historic  ima^  of  Benjamin  FruJdia  does  not  so  strikingly 
impress  the  mind  m  the  ijnaider,  mow  -ofAsmsA  figures  which,  instinct 
with  the  glory  of  brilHuub  genins,  BEtar-stvid  ^he  vi^ta  of  the  dim  past — 
but  its  paler,  leas  dagarJing  li^M^  is — ^we  uu^  be  pennibted  to  repeat — a 
more  hopeful  and  cheering  one  to  the  mtwof  of  mankind,  for  it  shines 
upon  a  path  to  ^ninence  whick  it  j^eqaires  no  seraph's  wing, — no  trans- 
cendant  mental  power — ^to  Qyegpapoqp<ar«iimb, — ^nothing  but  the  qualities, 
prudently  but  oourageoidly  -eaaraualy  wUach  he  himself  possessed, — ^a 
clear  intellect^ — ^fiim  |»arpoae, — wnlf  A«aii1, — energetic  labour, — and 
perhaps  the  moral  of  iif  Wk  is  all  the  SMn?e  pertinent  and  instructive, 
from  his  having  stumbM  hsK^ntf  upoHi  tfie  ttJhreshold  of  his  career^  and 
recovered  himself  unaided  Ma^m  bfr  Ood  avd  his  own  brave  honesty 
of  wOl. 


NELSON. 


UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  touching  circuuutance  ia  conneiioD 
•  with  the  magoificeut  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  ooe 
which  will  be  freehly  remembered  when  the  goi^eoua  pageantt;  of  the 
procession  is  forgotten,  wb»,  that  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  f^el^ 
Marshal  were  borne  in  that  imposing  state  to  repose  by  the  honouring 
and  honoured  dust  of  Nelson, — of  the  great  Admiral  upon  whose  pJe 
brow  the  crowning  wreath  of  victoi^  bad  been  placed  by  the  conae- 
crating  hand  of  Death.  That  final  companionship  is  not  confined  to  the 
tombs  of  those  true  heroes.  They  are  inseparably  assocdatod  in  th« 
national  mind,  in  equality  of  admiration  and  esteem,  not  perhi^  is 
equality  of  sympathy, — of  affection.  It  coiild  hardly  be  so.  The 
heroic  sailor  did  not  live  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  fame  he  h»d 
achieved,  to  wear  during  a  prolonged  and  triumphant  life  the  honoun 
which  his  great  deeds  had  won  ;  and  for  this  reason,  chiefly,  it  is  that 
Nelson — Nelson  dying  at  Tra&dgar — the  wasted,  mutilated  fiame,  the 
pallid  deatb-&oe  crowned  and  circled  by  the  glory  of  his  last  immortal 
signal — excites  in  the  brttasts  of  his  countrymen  a  warmer,  »  more 
throbbing  sympathy  than  even  the  illustrious  soldier  whose  aclueTe- 
menta  are  wi-itten  as  with  a  sunbeam  upon  the  brilliant  historic  jisge 
which  records  the  liberation  of  £urope  from  the  iron  thraldom  of » 
conqueror,  whose  apeish  i>hadow  in  the  present  day  suffices  to  darken 
the  ^ture,  and  chills  the  hopes  of  the  well-wishers  to  continental  freedom 
and  true  progress. 

The  veiy  chUdhood  of  Nelson  aj^>eala  to  the  aympa&e^  adnuntJoD 
of  his  countrymen.  The  fifth  eon  and  sixth  child  ot  the  BereiCTd 
Edmund  Nelson,  Rector  of  Bumham-Thorpe,  Norfolk,  and  Catberiite, 
his  wife,  who  in  all  had  a  &mily  of  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom 
survived  their  mother,  the  young  Horatio,  a  weakly  b^,  moreovsi> 
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would  have  had  but  slight  chance  of  writing  his  name  upon  the  heroic 
annals  of  his  country  but  for  the  compassionate  generosity  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Captain  Suckling,  R.N.,  who,  upon  the  death  of  his 
sister,  offered  to  provide  for  one  of  the  boys  she  had  left,  as  soon  as  he 
himself  got  appointed  to  a  ship,  and  the  selected  youngster  was  ready  to 
try  his  fortune  at  sea. 

Mrs.  Nelson  died  in  1767,  when  Horatio,  who  was  bom  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1758,  was  in  his  ninth  year  only  ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
at  once  and  instinctively  appropriated  Captain  Suckling's  offer,  inasmuch 
that,  upon  reading  in  a  county  newspaper  three  years  afterwards  (1770) 
that  Captain  Suckling  was  appointed  to  the  Raisonable,  hastily  fitting 
out  at  Chatham,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  bring  Spain  to  reason  in 
the  matter  of  the  Falkland  Islands  dispute,  he  instantly,  and  as  a  thing 
of  course,  asked  his  brother  William,  who  was  eighteen  months  his 
senior,  to  write  immediately  to  their  father,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Bath  at  the  time,  in  order  that  Captain  Suckling  might  be  informed 
without  delay  that  his  nephew  Horatio,  having  reached  the  ripe  maturity 
of  twelve  years,  was  ready  to  assist  in  doing  battle  against  the  Spaniard 
the  moment  he  might  he  permitted  to  do  so.  The  reply  of  Captain 
Suckling  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  iN'elson's  intimation  was  a  consenting,  but 
not  rery  complimentary  one  as  regarded  the  future  Admiral.  "  What," 
he  wix>te,  "  has  poor  Horatio  done,  who  is  so  weak,  that  he  above  all 
the  rest  should  be  sent  to  rough  it  at  sea  1  But  let  him  come,  and  the 
first  time  we  go  into  action  a  cannon-ball  may  knock  off  his  head  and 
provide  for  him  at  once."  This  last  paragraph  was  no  doubt  intended 
to  deter  the  slight  boy,  whose  ague-weakened  frame  Captain  Suckling 
could  only  have  observed,  from  encountering  the  hazards  and  hardships 
of  a  sealife ;  though  anything  less  likely  to  shake  Horatio  Nelson's 
resolution  could  hardly  be  imagined,  and  this  the  uncle-captain  would 
have  known  had  he  been  aware  of  the  emulative,  fearless,  daring  spirit 
of  his  feebly-framed  nephew,  ever  prompting  him  to  lead  in  aU  boyish 
enterprises  that  involved  danger  and  promised  distinction. 

The  anecdotea  which  have  come  down  to  us  relative  to  Nelson's  school- 
days very  family  embody  the  characteristics  of  hardihood  combined  with 
gentleness,  by  which  his  boy-companions  (amongst  whom  was  Captain 
Manby,  the  inventor  of  the  life-saving  apparatus  in  cases  of  shipwreck) 
were  universally  and  vividly  impr^sed.  They  are,  however,  worth 
reproducing  as  indices,  though  slight  ones,  of  the  fire  thereafter  destined 
to  blaze  forth  in  the  avenging  lightnings  of  the  Nile,  the  Baltic, 
Trafalgar.  When  a  mere  child,  he  is  said  to  have  stolen  off  bird's- 
nesting  in  company  with  a  cow-boy,  and  great  was  the  alarm  of  the 
family,  chiefly  from  knowing  there  were  numerous  gipsies  in  the 
zieighbourhood.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away  in  vain  quest  of  the 
missing  urchin — at  last,  he  was  found  quietly  seated  on  tJie  bank  of  a 
stream  which  he  could  not  cross.  "  I  wonder,"  exclaimed  his  angry 
grandmamma,  the  moment  she  saw  him,  "  I  wonder  fear,  if  not  hunger, 
did  not  drive  you  home.'*  "  Fear,  grandmamma !  "  replied  the  child, 
**  I  never  saw  fear :  who  is  he  1 "  It  is  right  to  mention,  as  the  fact  is 
with  much  emphasis  insisted  upon  by  Nelson's  biographers,  as  if  it  could 
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add  somethiDg  to  the  Admiral's  fame,  that  his  grandmamma  was  the 
eldest  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  ministerial  memory,  and  that  the 
second  Lord  Walpole  was  Horatio's  sponsor  at  the  baptismal  font.  But, 
to  resume  the  early  current  of  a  life  which  created  its  own  nobility. 
The  child's  schbol  to  which  he  was  first  sent  was  at  Downham,  and  k^ 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Noakes,  in  the  market-plaoe  of  which  quiet 
village  young  Nelson  might  be  seen,  whenever  opportunity  offered, 
working  away,  in  his  libtle  greea  coat,  at  the  pump,  till,  by  the  help  of 
his  schoolfellows,  a  sufficient  pond  was  made,  upon  which  he  delighted 
to  launch  paper-sail  knife-cut  ships,  previously  prepared  for  such  experi- 
mental navigation.  William  Patman,  a  shoemaker  of  the  place,  has 
given  us  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  compassionate  kindlineas  of 
Nelson's  disposition.  The  shoemaker  had  a  pet-lamb,  which  was 
accustomed  to  pass  fsuniliarly  in  and  out  of  his  shop :  Nelson  had 
the  misfortune  to  jam  the  animal  between  the  door  and  the  door-poat, 
^'  and  the  little  fellow's  grief  and  lamentation,"  said  Patman,  ^'  for  the 
pain  he  had  unwittingly  inflicted,  was  excessive,  and  for  a  long  time 
uncontrollable."  When  somewhat  older,  Horatio  was  sent  with  his 
brother  William  to  a  more  considerable  school  at  North  Walsham.  It 
was  there  the  pear-tree  exploit  ooounred.  There  was,  it  appears,  a  fine 
bearing  pear-tree  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  establishmoit,  the  fhiit 
of  which  had,  from  time  immemorial  to  ti^e  present  nM)e  of  sdiolara,  been 
the  boys'  lawful  perquisite.  One  fine  day,  however,  just  as  the  firuit 
was  ripening,  it  was  announced  that  the  pears  were  for  the  future  to  be 
kept  sacred  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jones  the  master's  use  and  eDJoymmt. 
Tlus  arbitrary  appropriation  of  the  common  property  naturally  excited 
the  fierce  though  suppressed  indignation  of  the  scholars;  ajul,  after 
much  discussion  iq)on  the  best  mode  of  getting  possession  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  only  plan  offering  a  chance 
of  success  was,  for  one  of  the  boys  to  be  let  down  into  the  tree  in  the 
night,  from  the  common  bed-room  window,  which  chanced  to  be  rightly 
situated  for  the  purpose,  and,  his  mission  accomplished,  of  course  quietly 
drawn  up  again  with  his  full  pear-sack.  The  scheme  was  an  admirable 
one,  only,  as  often  happens  with  -  admirable  schemes,  aa^  apparently 
insuperable  difficulty,  which  nobody  had  thought  o^  presented  itself  at 
the  very  anoment  of  execution.  One  after  another,  iJie  entire  oouncil  of 
juvenile  plotters,  after  a  nervqus  glance  at  the  eituation — that  is,  the 
outer  darkness,  the  tree  indistinctly  visible  far  below,  the  danglipg  tied 
and  twisted  bed-sheets,  of  which  tiie  inner  end  was  valiantly  gmaped 
by  numerous  volunteers  for  the  task  of  letting  anybody  bat  themselves 
out  of  the  window — declined  the  honour  of  the  dangexoiiB  desoent  After 
all  had  refused,  Horatio  Nelson,  who  had  taken  no  previous  interest  in 
the  matter,  volunteered  the  venture^  went  out  of  the  window  with  un- 
hesitating alacrity,  and  slid  safely  down  into  the  iree.  The  spoil  was 
quickly  secured,  and  the  daring  boy  pulled,  with  oQjMwderable  diffieolty, 
safely  up  again  with  his  booty.  Nelson  would  hasfB  none  of  the  pean, 
and  said,  as  he  jumped  into  bed  again,  '^  I  only  did  it  beoauae  yon  were 
all  afraid  to  venture." 
The  two  Nelsons  were  still  at  this  school,  when  aaervant  arrived, cue 
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cold  and  dark  spring  morning  (1778),  before  either  of  them  was  up,  with 
a  summons  for  Horatio  to  join  the  BoMOTUxble,  off  Chatham,  forth- 
with. The  else  delisted  boy's  onl j  grief  was  parting  with  his  brother, 
bat  the  tears  of  youth  are  qnickly  <hied,  and  the  yoimg  midshipman 
expectant  accompanied  his  father  to  London  in  exuberant  spirits.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Nelson,  having  so  far  convoyed  his  son  to  his  destination,  sent 
him  on  alone  by  the  Chatham  stage,  by  which  he  was  in  due  time  safely 
set  down  in  that  ancient  port  But  the  poor  little  fellow — he  was  in 
his  twelfth  year  only — eould  not  get  taken  off  to  the  ship  :  perh^M  he 
had  not  been  trusted  with  any  money,  or  only  after  ihe  fashion  of  Mrs. 
Primrose  to  her  daughters,  with  a  strict  injan<^ion  not  to  spend  it ;  and 
he  was  roaming  about  the  quay,  cold  and  disconsolate,  when  an  officer 
who  knew  his  uncle  observed  him,  and  having  heard  his  story,  gave  him 
some  refreshment  and  a  boat-passage  to  the  ship.  Even  there  his  posi- 
tion was  hardly  mended.  Captain  Suckling  was  not  on  board  ;  nobody 
had  heard  that  his  nephew  was  eiq>ected  to  join  the  MaUonaJtle,  and 
'*  it  was  not,''  said  Nelson,  "  till  the  second  day,  thai  somebody  took 
compassion  upon  me  ! " 

Spain  wisely  settled  the  Falkland  Islands  emtrsfrersy  without  waiting 
for  the  arbitrement  of  line-oi^batUe  ship%  awl  after  remaining  a  few 
months  only  in  the  jRaiaonaMe,  NekoB^  m.  ovctar  to  advance  himself  in 
the  science  of  seamaashipy  entered  em  bHsd  em  Molvrard-boiiiid  merchant 
vessel,  commanded  by  Mr.  John  Bathbene,,  wAo  had  formeriy  served  as 
a  petty  officer  uaier  Captain  Bvckliac^  oa  the  Lreadnougkt,  Mr. 
Bathbone  was  a  diMippointed  naa,  wfo  limk  CHitracted  a  'VBulent  preju- 
dice against  the  king's  nacval  omrkt^  "whik  whiik  ke  cMttrived  so 
thoroughly  to  inoculate  jwrag  NcImd,  iSktA  the  Itfk  vpon  lis  setum  to 
England  manifested  aa  utter  deltttatkiii  of  th«  lojral  aa^fj;  and  a 
saying,  popular  ad  the  time  amoi^^  seamen,  "  Aft  the  most  honour, 
forward  the  better  men,'*  was  often  on  his  lipa.  The  va^age  had,  at  all 
events,  greatly  benefited  him  in  one  essential  nsy^ct,  having  made  him, 
according  to  his  own  and  e/Ukmnt  vepofl^  ^'  a  practical  seaman  " — sea-boy 
would  be  the  fitter  word ;  and  eevtenly  not  the  least  marvellous  achieve- 
ment of  his  career  of  marvels  must  be  considered  his  attainment  of  pro- 
fessional efficiency  in  so  short  a  time,  and  at  such  an  age.  Captain 
Suckling  received  him  on  board  the  Triumph^  of  seventy-four  guns,  then 
a  guard-ship  in  the  Medway,  and  gradually  reconciled  him  to  the-  service 
by  allowing  him  to  go  in  the  cutter  and  deck-boat,  from  Chatham  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  down  the  Swin  to  the  North  Foreland,  and 
thereby  practise  himself  in  taking  soundings  and  other  boatwork,  the 
knowledge  of  which  greatly  availed  him  in  aft«r  life.  Nelson  remained 
in  tlie  Triwmph  about  two  years,  the  first  fourteen  months  as  captain's 
servant,  the  remainder  of  the  time  as  a  rated  midshipnum.  Utterly 
weary,  at  last,  of  the  monotonous  uneventful  duties  of  a  guard-ship,  he 
prevailed  upon  his  uncle  to  soHcit  Captain  Lutwidge,  of  the  Ccwcaee^ 
brig-of-war,  to  receive  him  as  his  coxswain,  hoye  being  forbidden  by  an 
Admiralty  order  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  expedition  to  which  the 
Carectee  belonged,  the  destination  of  which  was  towards  the  North  Pole, 
in  the  hope  of  reaBzmg  that  i^nuejhtuue  of  navigation,  a  practioal  pas- 
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sage  &om  the  Arctic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Captain  Lutwidge  acceded 
to  his  fiiiend'a  request ;  the  Saeehorae  and  Careau  sailed,  and  t^  the  be- 
ginaing  of  Julj,  1773,  vere  frozen  in  at  about  latitude  79°  S6' aztd 
9°  44'  east  longitude,  amidst  ioe  upwards  of  twelve  feet  in  thickneas. 
The  efforts  required  to  extricate  the  vessels,  and  the  haiassing  and  peril- 
ous duties  incident  thereto,  brought  young  Nelson's  hardihood,  energy, 
and  resource  into  conspicuous  play :  and  npon  one  occasion,  but  for  his 
prompt  daring,  when  in  conimand  of  one  of  the  Careaitt  boats — a  great 
■charge  for  such  a  yooogster— in  hastening  to  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of 
one  of  the  £aceAor»t  boats,  in  imminent  danger  from  the  fnrioas  attach 
of  a  targe  number  of  enraged  walruses,  some  twenty  of  the  Jiaeehorm'* 
crew  would  infallibly  have  lost  the  number  of  their  mess.    One  ni^^t. 


as  he  was  pacing  the  deck,  at  about  mid-watch,  of  the  still  froteu-up 
Careaet,  a  huge  white  bear,  distinctly  visible  in  the  bright  moonlight, 
trotted,  a  considerable  distance  off,  post  the  ship.  The  temptation  was 
irresistible  :  Kelson  prevailed  upon  a  young  comrade  to  accompany  him, 
and  quietly  arming  themselves  with  muskete,  they  slipped  over  the  side, 
and  were  off  in  eager  chase  of  Msster  Brain.  Presently  a  thick  fc^ 
came  on,  which  completely  hid  the  mad-cap  adventurers  from  view,  and 
Captain  Lutwidge,  upon  being  informed  of  what  had  ha^ipened,  was  not 
only  angry,  but  seriously  alarmed  for  the  boy's  safe^.  About  half-pant 
three  o'clock  the  fog  rose,  and  they  were  seen  in  actual  conflict  with  the 
bear,  which,  tired  apparently  of  the  dodging  chaae  it  hod  so  long  endured, 
seemed  disposed  to  fight  it  out,  tiiere  and  Uiea.  Captain  Lutwidge  im- 
mediately signalled  the  boys  to  return  ;  Nelson's  comrade  obeyed,  and 
called  npon  him  to  do  the  same ;  but  cwden  to  retire  from  danger  w«re 
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as  little  to  his  taste  then  as  in  after-years,  and  he  as  coolly  ignored  Cajy- 
tain  Latwidge's  signal  as  he  subsequently  did  that  of  Admiral  Hyde 
Parker.  His  musket  had  just  flashed  in  "^e  pan,  and  he  'was  in  the  act 
of  poising  the  weapon  by  the  barrel,  as  he  called  out  to  his  retreating 
friend,  *^  Oh,  never  mind  the  signal.  Let  me  only  get  a  blow  at  this 
devil  with  the  butt-end  of  the  musket,  and  we  shall  have  him."  A  fissure 
in  the  ice  baffled  the  lad's  effort  to  close  with  the  enraged  brute ;  and 
fortunately  so,  or,  slight  and  lathy  as  Nelson  was,  the  bear  might  have 
breakfasted  much  more  daintily  than  usual  that  morning.  Captain  Lut- 
widge,  seeing  the  imminent  peoil  the  rash  boy  had  placed  himself  in, 
caused  a  heavy  gun  to  be  fired,  thereby  frightening  the  bear,  which  made 
off  at  its  best  speed;  whereupon  Nelson  slowly,  and  with  some  misgivings 
anent  his  reception,  returned  to  the  ship.  "  How  dared  you  leave  the 
ship  without  leave,"  demanded  the  angry  captain,  <'  and  not  return  when 
I  signalled  you  to  do  so  f  '^  I  wished  to  kill  the  bear,  that  I  might 
send  the  skin  to  my  father,"  replied  the  future  victor  of  the  Nile. 

The  prime  object  of  the  expedition  having  been  perforce  abandoned, 
the  ships  returned  to  England,  and  were  paid  off.  The  Sectharae,  of 
twenty  guns,  to  which  Nelson  was  transferred,  was  fitting  at  the  time 
for  a  distant  voyage,  and  not  long  afterwards  sailed  to  the  East  Indies. 
During  the  voyage  out,  Captain  Farmer  rated  him  as  midshipman,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  master,  who  had  noticed  the  sedulous,  un- 
shrinking perseverance  with  which  he  kept  watch  and  watch.  He 
remained  eighteen  months  knocking  about  from  port  to  port,  and  station 
to  station,  in  India,  from  Bengal  to  Bussorah  ;  and,  reduced  at  last  to  a 
skeleton  by  incessant  exertion  and  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  climate, 
was  invalided  and  sent  home  in  the  Doiphin,  Captain  James  Pigot^  by 
the  considerate  kindness  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes.  At  this 
period  of  his  life  a  restless,  morbid  depression,  almost  despair,  fastened 
upon  and  weighed  down  his  ordinarily  buojrant  spirits.  He  feared  that 
want  of  patronage  in  high  quarters,  in  conjunction  with  an  enfeebled 
frame,  would  prevent  him  from  ever  rising  in  the  profession,  and  he  was 
almost  tempted  to  abandon  it.  Light  at  last  broke  through  these 
gloomy  fancies :  he  could  at  all  events  be  a  hero-— serve  his  country 
zealously,  even  if  unrewarded  for  that  service,  save  by  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  having  rendered  it.  From  the  moment  of  this  thought- 
burst,  "  a  radiant  orb  was  always  suspended  in  his  mind's  eye,''  bright, 
as  we  now  comprehend,  with  the  prophetic  glory  of  the  future,  and  the 
clouds  of  doubt  and  rinister  foreboding  exhaled  and  passed  away  for 
ever.  After  serving  as  acting  second  lieutenant  in  the  Worcester,  sixty- 
four  guns.  Captain  Mark  Bobinson,  who  used  to  say  ^'  he  felt  as  easy  if 
young  Nelson  was  upon  deck,  as  when  the  most  experienced  of  his 
officers  commanded  the  watch,"  the  zealous  midshipman  passed  his 
examination  on  the  8th  of  April,  1777,  for  the  grade  of  lieutenant.  His 
uncle,  Captain  Suckling,  was  president  of  the  tribunal,  but  did  not  men- 
tion his  relationship  to  the  young  officer  till  he  had  passed.  "  I  did  not 
wish  the  younker  to  be  favoured,"  said  Captain  Suckling,  in  reply  io  nu 
expressiqn  of  surprise  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  board.  "  I  felt 
assured  that  he  would  pass  a  good  examination,  and  you  see  I  have  not 
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been  disappointed."  THe  new  lieutenant  was  appointed,  on  the  following 
day,  second  of  the  Lowestoffey  of  thirty-two  guns,  which  frigate  captured, 
a  few  days  after  she  was  at  sea,  an  American  letter  of  marque ;  but  thane 
was  such  a  furious  sea  on,  that  the  first  lieutenant,  who  was  sent  to  take 
possession  of*  her,  returned  without  having  effected  his  object.  '*  Have 
I  no  officer,"  angrily  exclaimed  Captain  Lockyer,  <*  who  can  board  the 
prize  1 ''  The  master  stepped  forward,  but  was  promptly  stopped  by 
Lieutenant  Nelson.  "  It's  my  turn  now,  if  you  please  :  if  /  can't  do  it^ 
it  will  be  yours."  Nelson  did  it,  as  it  was  certain  that  if  not  drowned  in 
the  attempt  he  would,  albeit  his  first  possession  of  the  prize  was  very 
brief  and  unsatisfactory,  the  sea  not  only  lifting  the  LofOBStoffi^s  boat 
clean  on  board  the  letter  of  marque,  but  out  of  her  again  on  the  opposite 
side.  After  the  Lmoedtoft  reached  Jamaica,  the  duties  of  the  frigate 
were  much  too  slow  for  such  a  restless  youngster  as  Nelson, — he  had  not 
yet  attained  his  nineteenth  birthday, — ^and  he  obtained  the  command  of 
the  IMa  Lucffy  a  schooner  attached  to  the  LoweHoffk^  in  which  he  was 
very  successful  against  the  American  privateers  that  infested  those  seas. 
He  also  served  successively  as  third,  second,  and  first  lieutenant  of  the 
BriMoly  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker*s  flagnshlp^  chiefly  off  Cape  Francois, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  (December,  1778)  to  the  command  of  the 
Bagdady  brig  of  war,  employed  to  protect  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  the 
Mosquito  shore  from  the  Americans  and  their  allies,  a  duty  which  he 
very  efficiently  performed.  The  high  estimation  in  which  the  youthful 
sailor  was  thus  early  held,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  in  anti- 
cipation of  a  menaced  attack  upon  Jamaica  by  an  overwhelming  French 
force  assembled  at  St  Domingo,  under  Count  d'Estaing,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  Fort  Charles,  at  Fort  Boyal,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  island  defences.  Count  d'Estaing,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  did  not  attempt  the  threatened  descent,  and  Nelson's  jocular 
warning  to  his  &mily,  '<  that  perhaps  they  would  hear  of  his  learning 
French,"  had  no  chance  of  realization. 

The  assigned  limits  of  this  memoir  forbid  us  to  follow  this  single  and 
ardent-minded  hero's  career  much  beyond  the  ill-concerted  disastroua 
expedition  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  1 780.  The  purpose  was  to  ^Gwt 
a  settlement  in  Central  America,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Juan  River 
and  the  great  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  by  which  it  is  fed.  The  San  Juan  is 
now  ascended  by  light-draught  steamers,  conveying  passengers  to  the 
gold  regions  of  California;  but  in  1780,  no  European  had  attempted  to 
pass  up  the  river  since  the  days  of  the  Buccaneers  ;  and  the  ooncoctars  c^ 
the  enterprise  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  locality,  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  and  of  eveiything  eliM  essential  in  such  a  ease  to  be  known.  The 
strict  duty  of  Nelson,  who  commanded  the  Hifdwnbrooh  sloop  of  war, 
was  to  assist  at  and  protect  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops ;  but  his 
fiery  energy  could  not  be  confined  within  technical  routine  limits.  He 
landed  two  hundred  soldiers  on  the  island  of  Borromeo,  some  distance  up 
the  San  Juan,  in  order  to  capture  a  fort  there,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
bin  sailors,  dashed  headlong  upon  the  fortification,  lost  both  his  shoes  in 
the  slimy  mud  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and,  as  he  said,  homML  the 
battery  in  his  stockings,  and  carried  it  before  the  military  oommander 
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had  settled  in  his  own  mind  the  proper  mode  of  attack.  This  preliminary- 
object  effected,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  ascend  the  rirer,  and 
attack  a  castle  numerously  garrisoned  by  Spaniards,  seventy  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  about  thirty  from  the  Nicaraguan  lake.  The 
heat  of  the  weather  was  intense — ^the  river  consequently  unusually 
shallow  along  many  of  its  reaches,  and  it  was  frequently  necessary  to 
march  through  the  matted  forest,  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  swarming 
with  venomous  reptile  life  ;  the  sailors  dragging  the  boats  after  them. 
One  poor  fellow,  bitten  by  a  serpent,  which  leapt  upon  him  as  he  passed 
beneath  the  branch  of  a  tree,  died  in  a  few  minutes,  and  was  a  mass  of 
corruption  before  he  could  be  removed.  Nelson  himself  escaped  a 
similar  &te,  by  what  the  friendly  Indians  who  accompanied  the  English 
force  deemed  to  be  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence.  He  was 
sleeping  in  his  hammock,  which  was  slung  between  two  trees,  and  just 
as  day  was  breaking,  an  Indian  observed  a  numitartf  Hoard  pass  and 
repass  over  his  face*  The  watcher  instantly  summoned  one  or  two  of 
his  fellow  Indians  with  a  silent  gesture,  and  the  bed-clothes  were  lifted 
carefully  off  the  still  slumbering  sailor.  Closely  nestled  at  his  feet  they 
found  one  of  the  deadliest  serpents  of  South  America,  just  in  the  act  of 
awakening.  It  was  killed ;  and  fix>m  that  moment  the  Indians  regarded 
Nelson  as  one  who  bore  a  charmed  life. 

Arrived  at  the  Spanish  castle,  Nelson's  counsel  was  to  assault  and 
carry  it  at  once,  and  he  promised  to  do  it  in  ten  minutes,  if  he  could 
have  the  command  of  the  troops.  His  advice  was  rejected,  the  castle 
was  invested  according  to  rule,  and  ten  precious  days  were  thus  wasted 
by  the  commanding  officer.  In  truth,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Major  Poison  himself,  the  young  naval  officer  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
ihe  enterprise.  "  I  want  words,''  wrote  Major  Poison,  the  senior  officer 
in  command,  ^'  to  express  the  obligations  I  owe  that  gentleman ;  he  was 
the  first  in  every  service,  whether  by  night  or  day.  There  was  scarcely 
a  gun  fired  but  was  pointed  by  him  or  Lieutenant  Despard,  the  chief 
engineer."  The  Spaniard  was  easily  enough  mastered,  though  the 
assailants  for  some  time  principally  subsisted  upon  the  broth  of  boiled 
monkeys  ;  not  so  the  climate  pestilence,  especially  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  The  sailors  and  soldiers  perished  like  sheep  attacked  by  murrain. 
The  HiuMnbrooli^s  complement  of  men  was  200 ;  oi  these  87  were 
smitten  down  in  one  night,  and  of  ihe  whole  200,  only  ten  ultimately 
survived.  The  crews  of  the  transports  all  died,  and  the  ships  drifted 
with  the  tide  on  shore ;  in  fact,  out  of  1,800  men,  of  which  the  expedi 
tion  was  in  all  composed,  only  380  returned  to  Jamaica.  Of  these 
Nelscm  was  one,  an  escape  from  else  inevitable  death  whidi  he  owed  to 
being  appointed  in  the  place  of  Ci^tain  Glover,  one  of  the  victims,  to 
the  command  of  the  Janua  frigate,  ordered  to  set  sail  immediately  for 
Jamaica,  with  intellig^ce  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  expedition. 
As  it  was,  Nelson  was  carried  on  shore  at  Port  Boyal  in  a  cot,  and  but 
for  the  kind  nursing  and  attentions  of  Lady  Park^  whilst  he  remained 
there,  and  the  anxious  unwearying  solicitude  of  Captain  Comwallis,  of 
the  Li<m,  by  which  ship  he  was  sent  home  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  it 
was  ever  his  own  firm  conviction  that  he  could  not  have  recovered.     A 
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few  months'  residence  at  Batk  so  far  restored  him  to  health,  that  he 
applied  to  be  placed  again  in  active  service ;  a  request  immediately  ful* 
iilled  by  his  appointment  to  the  Alhemarley  a  merchant  ship  captured 
from  the  French,  and  mounted  with  28  guns,  in  which  he  was  ordered, 
in  his  still  delicate  condition,  upon  a  cruise  to  the  North  Sea.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  effected  in  those  latitudes,  even  if  the  Albemarle  had 
been  a  ship  worthy  of  her  commander,  instead  of  being  so  crank  and 
over-masted  as  to  be  perpetually  upon  the  point  of  capsizing,  and 
withal  so  slow  a  tub,  except  when  running  before  the  wind,  that  Nelson 
used  to  declare  her  former  owners  had  taught  her  by  some  art^  which 
practice  had  made  them  perfect  in,  how  to  run  away,  and  that  only.  This 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Armed  Neub^lity,  and  on  the  AlbemaMs  arrival  off 
Elsineur,  an  official  gentleman  came  on  board  to  make  formal  inquiry  as 
to  the  character,  nationality,  force,  <&a,  of  the  ship.  "  This  is  the  King 
of  England's  ship,''  curtly  replied  the  young  captain,  *'and  you  can 
count  her  guns  as  you  go  over  the  side."  At  his  next  visit  to  Elsineur 
there  were  other  and  more  fJEitally  significant  questions  to  be  aaked  and 
answered. 

With  one  or  two  passages  strongly  illustrative  of  the  childlike  simpli- 
city, the  generous  humanity,  combined  with  unqiuiiling  resolution,  and 
especially  of  the  extreme  susceptibility  to  female  &scination,  which 
characterized  Nelson,  I  close  the  illuminated  volume  of  his  early  career. 
After  passing  a  winter  in  the  North  Sea,  the  Albemarle  returned  to 
England  ;  and,  as  soon  as  some  necessaiy  repairs  were  completed,  sailed 
with  a  convoy  to  Lower  Canada.  On  the  2nd  of  Jidy,  tke  AUmnarie 
arrived  at  the  Isle  of  Bee,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  next  day  but 
one  left  on  a  cruise  along  the  United  States  coast^  where  Nelson  cap- 
tured the  American  schooner  Harmony ,  of  New  Plymouth,  Nathaniel 
Carver  (a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Hlgrims)  master  and  owner,  latest 
from  Cape  Cod,  and  deeply  laden  with  fiish,  which,  with  the  vessel,  was 
Carver^s  sole  wealth.  Nelson  requested  the  despairing  man  to  act  as 
pilot  in  navigating  the  Albemarle  clear  of  the  shoals  about  Boston  Bay. 
Carver  did  so ;  and  Nelson,  remarking  ^'that  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
English  seamen  to  be  ungrateful,''  restored  him  his  vessel  and  cargo, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  paper  which  would  prevent  his  recap- 
ture by  any  other  British  cruiser  he  might  chance  thereafter  to  &11  in 
with  : — ^'  These  are  to  certify  that  I  took  the  schooner  Harmony  of  New 
Plymouth,  Nathaniel  Carver  master,  belonging  to  New  Plymouth,  but  <mi 
account  of  his  good  services  have  given  up  his  vessel  again.  His  Majesty^s 
^p  AlbemarUy  this  17th  of  August^  1782. — Horatio  NfiiiSON." 

The  Albemarle  next  visited  Quebec,  where  Nelson's  fierce  antipathy 
to  the  revolted  Americans  was  subjected  to  a  much  severer  test  by  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  a  young  Yiiginian  damsel  who  chanced  to  be  on  a 
visit  at  the  house  of  his  intimate  friend,  an  English  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Davidson.  Loyalty  struggled  desperately  with  Love  in  Nelson's 
inflammable  bosom,  and  Loyalty,  strengthened  by  Mr.  Davidson's  re- 
monstrances, setting  forth  the  certain  ruin  to  his  professional  prospects 
which,  in  the  then  state  of  English  official  opinion,  must  be  oonseqnent 
upon  his  marriage  with  the  fiiir,  outspoken  '^  rebel,"  so  far  ptevailedy 
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that  NelBon  took  leave  of  kU  charmer  without  any  distiDct  declaration 
of  the  pajssion  she  had  inspired,  and  went  on  board  the  Albetna/rley 
then  moored  at  some  diutance  down  the  river  from  Quebec,  and  just 
ready  for  sea.  Mr.  Davidson,  gravely  doubting  the  firmness  of  his 
friend,  was  the  next  morning  early  at  the  beach,  anxiously  watching  for 
the  Albemarle^ 8  getting  under  way,  instead  of  which  welcome  sight 
he  presently  saw  Nelson  returning  in  his  barge,  arrayed  in  full  dress, 
and  presenting  the  same  remarkable  appearance  as  that  which  so  forcibly 
struck  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  then  a  midshipman  of  the  Baaflewr^ 
when,  two  or  three  months  afterwards.  Nelson  presented  himself  on 
board  the  flagnship  to  pay  his  respects  to  Lord  Hood.  "  The  merest  boy 
of  a  captain,''  remarked  his  Koyal  Highness,  ^^  I  ever  saw.  His  dress, 
too,  was  remarkable  :  he  had  on  a  fuU-laced  uniform ;  his  lanky  hair 
was  tied  in  a  stiff  Hessian  tail  of  extraordinary  length,  and  the  old- 
fiashioned  flaps  of  his  waistcoat  added  to  the  general  oddness  of  his  ap- 
pearance." Mr.  Davidson  saw  at  once  what  this  toilet  of  ceremony 
portended,  and  Nelson's  instant  and  frank  avowal  confirmed  his  appre- 
hensions, *'  I  tell  you,''  he  said,  ^<  that  I  cannot  leave  Quebec  without 
first  laying  my  hand  and  fortune  at  the  feet  of  her  to  whom  you  know 
I  am  entirely  devoted.''  Mr.  Davidson  was  a  man  of  resource,  as  well 
as  quick  perception,  and  instead  of  vainly  arguing  the  matter  with  his 
friend,  he  boldly  asserted  that  the  young  lady  had  left  Quebec  the  pre- 
vious evening  for  the  States,  and  that  he.  Nelson,  could  not  therefore 
ruin  himself  if  he  would.  This  was  conclusive  ;  and  Nelson  returned 
to  his  ship,  which  soon  afterwards  dropped  down  the  river. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Nelson  paid  a  visit  to  France,  visiting 
Calais,  Montreuil,  Abbeville,  and  St.  Omer,  at  which  last-named  place 
he  remained  a  considerable  time,  and  requested  his  friends  to  direct  their 
letters  to  Monsiefwr  Nelson.  Two  words  in  stranger  coDJunction  than 
these  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  ;  but  they  were  so  used  by  him- 
self— ''  Direct,  it  Monsieur  Nelson,  chez  Ma4ame  Lamourie,  St.  Omer  en 
Artois."  Whilst  residing  at  Madame  Lamourie's,  Nelson  fell  desperately 
in  love  once  more,  with  a  Miss  Andrews,  the  daughter  of  an  Kngb'rfi 
clergyman,  temporarily  resident,  like  himself,  at  St.  Omer,  an  attach- 
ment whicii  had  no  matrimonial  result,  on  account  of  the  unpromisiog 
fortunes — ^in  a  pecuniary  sense— of  the  youthful  half-pay  officer. 

It  was  not,  however,  very  long  before  these  successive  heart-quakes 
were  brought  to  a  termination  for  a  time,  by  the  catastrophe  of  marriage 
with  an  amiable  and  charming  Creole  lady,  whom  the  death  of  her  hxis- 
band.  Dr.  Nisbet,  physician  to  the  island  of  Nevis,  had  left  a  widow 
and  a  mother  whilst  not  yet  eighteen.  His  acquaintance  with  the  future 
Lady  Nelson  arose  out  of  the  following  circumstances.  He  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1784,  being  then  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
to  the  command  of  the  Boreas  frigate,  ordered  to  the  Leeward  Islands  of 
the  West  Indies.  At  that  time,  the  Americans,  choosing  to  forget  that 
in  casting  off  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  they  had  ceaaed  to  be 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  British  colonists,  persisted  in  endeavouring 
to  retain  the  virtual  monopoly,  which  they  had  long  enjoyed,  of  the 
West  India  trade.     The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  supported  this  pre- 
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tension,  and  admirals,  governors,  and  customs-officers,  inflaenced  by  the 
wishes  and  entreaties  of  the  colonists,  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  English  Navigation  Acts  forl»dding  foreigners  to  trade  with  the 
British  colonies;  and,  above  all,  that  a  boy  captain  in  the  navy  was  not 
entitled  to  enforce  his  interpretation  of  a  doabtful  statute  by  ooomon- 
bails.  Nelson,  however,  "though  no  lawyer,**  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  upon  the  subject ;  and  having  first  given  due  notice  to  all  con- 
cerned,— ^governors,  customs-officers,  and  American  skippers, — "  that  he 
should  stand  no  nonsense,"  seized,  without  further  ceremony,  every 
American  vessel  he  could  lay  hold  of, — a  peremptory  proceeding  which 
brought  a  hornets'  nest  about  his  ears.  Actions  at  law  were  forthwith 
commenced  against  him  in  the  island  courts  for  damages  to  the  extent 
of  £40,000,  for  which  sum,  but  for  the  safe  protection  of  his  frigate,  he 
would  have  been  immediately  arrested  ;  '^  and  the  admiral,  Sir  Richard 
Hughes,'*  wrote  Nelson,  *<  stood  neuter  in  the  matter,  though  his  flag 
was  flying  in  lAie  road"  This  was  not  surprising,  for  Nelson  had  dis- 
obeyed Sir  Br.  Hughes's  positive  orders,  not  to  interfere  with  the  American 
vessels, — an  act  of  daring  insubordination  which  Nelson  justified  by 
saying,  "  that  his  choice  lay  between  disobeying  orders  and  disobeying 
acts  of  parliament ;  "  but  would,  nevertheless,  have  led  to  his  being  im- 
mediately superseded  and  tried  by  court-martial,  but  that  the  admiral, 
upon  mentioning  the  matter  to  the  captain  of  his  flag-ship,  was  told 
that  all  the  officers  of  the  squadron  believed  he  had  sent  Captain  Nelson 
illegal  orders,  and  were  therefore  not  quite  sure  that  he  was  bound  to 
obey  them.  Not  long  afterwards  despatches  from  home  endoned 
Nelson's  interpretation  of  the  law,  and,  mudi  to  his  angry  surprise,  the 
thanks  of  the  Admiralty  were  given  to  Sir  Richard  Bttghes,  and  the 
officers  under  his  command — ^Nelson's  name  not  being  mentioned — for 
their  activity  and  zeal  in  protecting  British  commerce !  The  president 
of  Nevis,  Mr.  Herbert,  who  sided  with  Nelson  throughout  the  dispute, 
was  Mrs.  Nisbet's  uncle,  upon  whom  Nelson  called  one  morning  at  an 
unusually  early  hour.  Mr.  Herbert  hastened,  half-dressed,  ix>  reoeive  his 
important  visitor,  and  on  his  return  to  finish  his  toilet,  exclaimed,  address- 
ing his  wife,  ''  Good  Qod !  if  I  didn't  find  that  great  little  man,  of  whom 
everybody  is  afraid,  playing  tmder  the  dining-table  with  Mrs.  Nisbef  s 
child ! "  The  next  time  Captain  Nelson  called  on  Mr.  Herbert,  the  yotmg 
widow  had  an  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  his  notice  of  her  little  boy. 
Nelson  was  vanquished  at  once,  and  <'  dearest  Fanny  "  forthwith  installed 
supreme  idol  of  his  heart — or  fiincy  ;  for  which  happiness  he  writes,  in 
one  of  his  early  love-letters,  **  I  daily  thank  Qod,  who  ordained  that  I 
should  be  attached  to  you.  He  has,  I  firmly  believe,  intended  it  as  a 
blessing  to  me,  and  I  am  well  assured  you  will  not  disappoint  His  bene- 
ficent intentions."  Captain  Horatio  Nelson  was  manied  to  Frances 
Herbert  Nisbet  on  the  Uth  of  March,  1787. 

The  fratricidal  struggle  with  America  terminated,  and  hostilities  with 
any  other  country  not  being  thought  probable  for  a  long  tjme  to  come, 
Nelson,  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  England's  sea  officers, 
retired  into  comparative  obscurity,  till  the  war  growing  out  oi  the 
French  Bevolution  recalled  him  to  the  service  of  his  country.     The 
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deeds  of  the  great  admiral  in  that  Titanic  contest  are  engraved  upon 
the  hearts  of  his  countiTmen,  and  require  no  mention  here,  but  the  sig- 
nificance  of  the  bright  dawn  of  this  great  life  would  be  but  poorly  and 
partially  revealed  unless  there  be  permitted  to  Ml  upon  it  some  rays  of 
the  sunset  gloiy  which  it  presaged  and  mirrorea.  The  heroism  of 
Nelson,  it  will  have  been  remarked,  was  from  his  earliest  youth  the 
heroism  of  self  sacrifice, — of  single-hearted,  fervent^  thoroughly  unselfish 
devotion  to  his  country  :  there  was  no  alloy  of  caste,  pride,  or  exclusive- 
ness  about  it ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  his  own  ardent,  glowing 
enthusiasm  kindled  a  like  flame  in  the  breasts  of  all  who  came  within 
the  range  of  his  great  example — the  cabin-boy  equally  with  the  post 
captain, — so  that  at  last  the  sole  anxietjy  of  his  warfare,  which  done 
aU  was  done,  was  to  bring  England,  naval  England,  into  close  death- 
grips  with  her  foes.  Kestless,  angry,  perturbed^  sleepless,  whilst  this 
was  doubtful, — whilst  it  was  possible  that  the  enemy  of  his  nation  might 
elude  his  search,  avoid  the  combat, — no  sooner  did  the  near  closing  of 
the  hostile  fleets  show  that  hand-to-hand  dedsive  battle  was  inevitable, 
than  the  clouded  eye  brightened,  the  furrowed  brow  grew  clear,  and  the 
previously  disturbed  and  irate  admiral  became  calm  as  infancy,  confident 
as  truth, — "  took  bread  and  anointed  himself,"  had  consideration  for  the 
decorations  of  his  toilet,  and  the  display  of  his  ribands,  crosses,  stars, — 
for  was  not  his  task  achieved,  and  he  no  longer  a  leader  struggling  with 
a  foe,  but  the  chief  guest  and  spectator  at  an  assured  triumph  of  his 
country's  arms, — ^the  victor  in  a  battle  sure  to  be  won  because  certain  to 
be  fought  ?  That  this  was  true  of  Nelson  no  one  can  dispute, — ^more 
true  of  him  than  of  any  other  man  I  at  least  have  ever  heard  or  read 
o£  Such  men  never  die  till  the  country  which  gave  thooi  birth  has 
perished ;  and  we  may,  spite  of  alarmists  and  panic-mongers,  confi- 
dently rely  that  Nelson's  last  signal  flying  from  the  mastheads  of  the 
En^ish  battle-line  in  any  future  contest,  will  be  followed  by  a  hurricane 
of  fire  that  shall  wither  up  the  mightiest  force  which  the  banded  despots 
of  the  world  could  hope  to  array  against  the  last  and,  it  were  impious 
to  doubt,  invulnerable  bulwark  of  Uie  liberties  of  Europe. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


THE  life-Btory  of  the  peaaant-poet  of  Scotland  ia  one  that  seldom  £uls 
to  excite  a  painful  E^rmpathj  in  cultivated  and  generous  minds, 
and  astonishment,  almost  indignation,  is  felt  that  the  weaHby  and 
influential  of  his  contemporarj  countrymen  should  have  looked  on  with 
indifference  at  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  being  so  greatlf  giiled  treading; 
with  bleeding,  lacerated  feet,  the  rugged  and  tbomj  road  of  povertj 
from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  when  so  slight  an  exertion  on  their  part 
would  have  raised  him  to  a  position  of  leisure,  eaae,  and  competence. 
This  feeling,  which  we  conatantlj  hear  expressed,  is,  uo  donbt,  a  natural 
and  amiable  one,  and  apparently  aasumes  that  a  wayward,  impassioned 
child  of  impulse,  might,  by  wise  guidance  and  substantial  help,  hare 
been  transformed  to  a  decorous,  staid,  well-to-do  man  of  the  world, 
without  any  fear  that  the  "  light  from  heaven"  by  which  he  was  led 
astray  wo^d  be  thereby  sensibly  deadened  or  obscured,  much  less 
eztii^uished.  Hardly  so,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  ;  it  ia  juat  poasible 
that  another  unit  might,  by  such  charitable  solicitude,  have  been  addetl 
to  the  tena  of  thousands  of  forgotten  respectabilities,  of  which  there  has 
never  been  any  lack  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere,  but  not  without  mortal 
peril  to  the  Bobert  Bums  now  dwelling  with  ua  in  radiant  immortal 
life — the  familiar  and  ennobling  gueat  alike  of  the  cottage  and  the 
palace.  God  ia  not  so  uoregardful  of  Hts  noblest  creations  as  to  place 
them  where  the  mission  for  which  He  has  especially  and  divinely  gifted 
them  could  not  be  fulfilled,  and  we  may  be  sure  it  waa  neoesraiy  to  the 
full  revealment  of  the  powers  of  the  mighty  spirit-harp  wM<^  we  call 
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Robert  Boms,  that  it  should  be  exposed  to  all  impid;$e3  of  soul  and 
sense— the  stern  touch  of  poverty, — ^the  maddenii^  play  of  passion, — the 
indignant  sweep  of  ireful  scorn,  ay,  and  the  burning  pulses  of  remorse. 
But  that  the  chords  were  sc»netimes  struck  by  the  iron  hand  of 
adversity, — ^the  lines  to  the  Mountain  Daiiy, — ^the  Mouse, — the  "  Man's 
a  Man  for  a'  that,"  would  not,  it  may  be  feared,  be  now  household 
harmonies  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ;  the  dainty  touch 
of  a  decorous  conventionalism  could  scarcely  have  elicited  "  Holy 
Willie's  Prayer,''  and  "  The  Address  to  the  De'il," — ^from  ease-loosened, 
dusty  strings,  and  what  but  the  fiery  fingers  of  passionate,  self-accusLog 
grief  could  have  produced  the  sobbing  agony  of  the  invocation  to 
"  Maiy  in  Heaven  ! " 

Let  us,  therefore,  instead  of  lamentuog  that  Bobert  Bums  was  not 
changed  into  something  else  by  a  pension  or  other  money-metempsycho- 
sis, and  having  regard  to  the  poet-crown  of  stars,  which  diadems  the 
brow  of  the  immortal,  rather  than  to  the  tattered  and  coarse  apparel  of 
the  ploughman  or  the  ganger,  strive  to  ascertain  in  what  respect  his 
earlier  hours  of  life  preluded  or  gave  promise  of  its  brief  but  glorious 
day, — perfectly  satisfied  that  in  so  doing  we  shall  not  render  ourselves 
j«Btly  obnoxious  to  any  chatge  of  aentimental  indiffenmoe  towarda  the 
man  Bums,  for  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  if  he  himself 
could  have  had  but  one  day's  experience  of  the  calm,  decorous, 
prosperous,  tideless  life,  many  of  his  admirers  think  should  have  been 
assured  to  him,  he  would  have  flown  back  with  eagerness  to  the  sighs, 
the  tears,  the  sorrows,  joys,  the  tumultuous  delights  which  have 
rendered  him  immortal. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  William  Bums,  or  Bumess,  the  name  is  spelt 
both  ways,  originally  from  Kincardinshire,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
afterwards  of  Edinburgh,  settled  down  as  a  gardener,  near  Ayr,  his  last 
employer  being  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Doon-Side.  At  Alloway,  near  the 
bridge  of  Doon,  William  Bums  rented  about  seven  acres  of  land,  with 
the  intention  of  following  the  business  of  a  nurseryman,  but  first  built  a 
mud  or  clay  cottage  with  his  own  hands  thereon,  consisting  of  one  floor 
only,  divided  into  two  compartments — a  sitting-room  and  kitchen,  the 
bed  place,  an  enclosed  one,  being  in  the  latter  division  of  the  cottaga 
When  it  is  said  that  this  William  Bums  was  the  original  of  Uie 
patriarchal  sire  in  the  '^  Cottai^'s  Saturday  Night,"  though  '^  his  lyart 
haffets "  (grey  lemples)  were  as  yet  unwhitened  by  time  and  hardship, 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  he  was  a  high- principled,  superior 
man,  and  moreover,  writes  his  great  son,  "  one  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood men,  their  manners  and  their  ways,"  and  remarkable  "  for 
stubborn,  ungainly  int^^ity,  and  ungovemable  irascibility  of  temper." 
At  Maybole  &ir,  William  Burns  had  met  Agnes  Brown,  the  daughter 
of  a  penurious  Carrick  farmer,  but  since  his  second  marriage  living, 
drudging  rather,  at  her  grandmother's.  Agnes  was  at  this  time  five  or 
six  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  her  pleasant  manners,  "  fine  complexion 
and  beautiful  dark  eyes,"  efiected  such  a  sudden  and  decisive  revolution 
in  the  mind  of  William  Bums,  who  was  some  ten  years  her  senior,  that 
on  his  return  home,  he  forthwith  burnt  a  love^missive  addressed,  but 
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not,  lackily,  forwarded,  to  another  damsel,  who  had  before  slightly 
caught  his  ^cy,  and  thenceforth  became  th«  avowed  suitor  of  Agnes 
Brown.  Her  circumstances  were  humbler  even  thttn  his  own,  and  she 
had  not  received  the  slightest  education  in  a  school  sense — she  could  not 
even  read — but  was  withal  rarely  gifted  with  cheerful  placidity  of 
temper,  housewifely,  industrious  habits,  and  a  sweet  voice  for  Scottish 
songs  and  ballads,  which  she  sang  with  much  feeling  and  taste.  It  was 
for  the  reception  of  Agnes  Brown  that  William  Bums  had  btiilt  his 
lime-washed  cottage,  to  which  he  brought  her,  a  newly-wedded  bride,  in 
December,  1757,  and  there  was  bom,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1759, 
their  eldest  son,  the  now  world-famous  Bobert  Bums — ^the  fitBt-bem  of 
a  rather  numerous  family. 

Eobert  was  not  sent  to  school  till  he  was  in  his  sixth  year,  but  the 
mind-nurture  which  influenced  him  through  life  began  with  the  sweet 
ballad-strains  by  which  he  was  rocked  to  sleep  in  his  mother's  armsj  and 
the  warlock,  ghost,  fairy,  dragon  stories,  and  songs  of  an  old  woman  of 
the  name  of  Betty  Davidson,  a  distant  relative  by  marria^  of  Mrs. 
Bums,  the  impression  made  by  which  upon  his  childish  imagination  was 
never,  he  says,  effaced.  The  poet  resembled  his  &ther  neither  in  tem- 
perament, taste,  mode  of  thought,  nor  faith,  but  he  was  deeply  indebted 
to  him  for  a  mechanical  education — treading,  writing,  grammar*-**  sli^t 
knowledge  of  French,  less  of  Latin  (but  this  was  of  his  own  procure- 
ment), and  some  lessons  in  elementary  mathematics — ixc  superior  as  a 
whole  to  what  is  usually  acquired  by  the  children  of  parents  in  William 
Bums's  rank  of  life.  Bobert  first  went  to  a  small  school  about  a  mile 
distant  from  his  home,  and  not  long  subsequently  he  iamd  his  broliher 
Gilbert  received  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  Bnglish  grammar 
firom  a  clever  young  teacher  of  the  name  of  Murdoch,  who  had  tempo- 
rarily fixed  his  abode  near  them. 

In  1766  William  Bums  removed  to  Mount  Olij^nt,  distant  abofnt 
two  miles  from  his  cottage,  where  he  had  taken  the  lease  of  a  fttnn  on 
such«  disadvantageous  terms, — ^the  wretched  quality  of  the  land  con- 
sidered {**  the  poorest  soil  in  Scotland,"  writes  Gilbert  Bums,  "  I  know 
of  in  a  state  of  cultiva^tion,'') — as  to  induce  a  doubt  that  he  really 
understood  men  and  their  ways  so  perfectly  as  his  son  imagined  he  did. 
The  twelve  years  which  the  family  passed  at  Mount  Oliphant  was  one 
ceaseless  bitter  struggle  for  bare  existence,  which  could  hardly  be 
obtained  by  the  most  strenuous  and  exhausting  toil,  in  which  husband, 
wife,  sons,  and  daughters  were  alike  compelled  to  join,  frequently 
unsttstained  by  a  sufficiently  generous  diet.  ^*  My  broUier,"  says 
Gilbert,  '^  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  assuted  in  thrashing  ^e  crop  of  eom, 
and  at  fifteen  was  the  principal  labourer  on  the  fiirm,  for  we  had  no 
hired  servant,  male  or  female.^'  During  the  last  ten  yeare  of  thia 
painful  period,  the  education  of  his  children  was  superintended  by 
William  Bums  himself,  except  when  Robert  and  his  brother  were  sent 
for  one  quarter,  weeks  about,  to  a  school  between  two  and  three  miles 
off,  at  Dalrymple,  for  the  improvement  of  their  writing,  and  three 
weeks'  tuition  which  the  poet  received  from  his  former  preceptor,  Mr. 
John  Murdoch,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  to  a  school  0t  Ayr. 
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Theee  three  weeks^  if  Mr.  Murdoch'^  statement  is  to  be  taken  quite 
literally,  efibcted  a  marvelloas  progress  in  Bobert's  education.  The  first 
week  sufficed' for  *'  ihe  revision  of  his  English  grammar/'  and  during  the 
remaining  two,  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  was  himself,  Gilbert  says,  learning 
French  at  the  time^  imparted  that  language  w^  such  success  to  his 
pupil,  ^^  that<,'*  writes  the  teacher,  "  about  the  second  week  of  oar  study- 
ing ihe  French  language,  we  began  to  read  a  few  of  the  adventures  of 
Telemachos  in  Fenelon's  own  words.''  The  duties  of  the  harvest  field 
deprived  Mr.  Murdoch  of  his  '^  apt  pupil  and  agreeable  companion,''  but 
he  did  not  immediately  lose  sight  of  him,  as  he  frequently  availed 
himself  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  to  walk:  over  to  Mount  Oliphant 
with  one  or  two  intelleotual  friends,  in  order  to  afford  '^good  William 
Bums  a  memtal  feast," — Bobert  assisting  tibereat^ — concocted,  it  would 
seem,  in  4i  very  salad-like  fashion,  "  of  solid  reasoning,  sensible  remark, 
and  a  due  seasoning  of  jocularity,  so  nicely  blended  as  to  render  it 
palatable  to  all  parties."  A  very  worthy  maai  Mr.  John  Murdoch,  not- 
withstanding a  natural  spice  of  pedantry,  a^[)ears  to  have  beea  "  Se 
was  a  principal  means,"  says  Gilbert^  ^'  of  my  brothers  knprovement, 
and  continued  for  some  years  a  respected  and  useful  teacher  at  Ayir,  till 
one  evening  that  he  had  been  oyertal^en  in  liquor  he  happened  to  speak 
somewhat  disrespectfully  of  Dr.  Dalrymple,  the  parish  minister,  who 
had  not  paid  him  that  attention  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled. 
In  Ayr  he  might  as.  well  have  spoken  blasphemy,  and  he  found  it  proper 
to  give  up  his  appointment."  'The  irank-spoken  Dominie  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  vegetated  as  a  teacher  of  the  SVonch  language,-*- 
l\Uleyrand,  it  is  said,  took  lessons  in  Eagiish  of  him, — till  the  ripe  age 
of  seventy-seven.  His  m^nory,  however^  must,  in  some  retpoots,  have 
figoled  him  long  previously,  for  his  notice  of  the  poet  contains  the  follow- 
zng  passage  :  '*  Gilbert  always  appeared  to  me  to  possess  a  more  lively 
imagination,  and  to  be  more  of  the  wit,  than  Kobert.  I  attempted  to 
teach  them  a  little  dmroh  music.  Here  they  were  lefb  fea  behind  by 
all  the  rest  ef  the  school.  Robert's  ear  in  particular  was  remaiicably 
dull  and  his  voice  utttunable."  His  voiee  untunable,  it  may  be  ;  bnt 
Robert  Bums's  ear  dull,  and  at  the  age  of  ihirtecm,  is  simply  an 
impossibility. 

,  Mr.  Bobmson,  a  writing  master  of  Ayr,  and  Mr.  Murdoch's  particular 
friend,  "observiog  the  facility,"  writes  the  younger  brother,  "with 
which  Robert  had  acquired  the  Fienoh  language,  suggested  that  he 
should  teach  himself  Latin,"  whereupon  the  poet  purchased  forthwith 
the  rudiments  of  ihst  tongue,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  task, 
altogether  nnsuieoessfuUy ;  cUefiy,  it  seems,  that  the  charming  eyes  of 
Nelly  Elilpatrick,  his  first  sweetheart,  just  then  began  to  initiate  him  in 
the  rudiments  of  a  more  captivatang  language, — and  Love  and  Latin 
proved,  as  frequently  happens,  irreconoileable.  It  will  be  necessary 
presently  to  revert  to  this  earliest  manifestation  of  Bums's  master- 
passion,  but  first  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  and  sum  up  the  poet's  book- 
opportuniti^  and  acquirements.  His  fiither  had,  beside  the  ordinary 
school-books,  proomed,  by  loan  or  pnrehaae,  for  his  children's  use, 
"  Staokhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,"  a  "  Geographical  Grammar,"  a 
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<^  Treatise  on  Physico-Theology,"  and  another  on  the  same  subject,  with 
a  different  title,  "  The  Wonders  of  God  in  the  Works  of  Creation.'' 
From  other  sources,  Bums  obtained  at  different  periods,  "  The  Spec- 
tator," "  Pope's  Works,'*  a  few  of  Shakspere*s  plays,  some  odd  volumes 
of  Kichardson's  and  Smollett's  novels,  *'  Locke  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing," "  Hervey's  Meditations,"  "  Allan  Bamsay^s  Works,"  "  a 
Collection  of  English  Songs,"  a  volume  of  ''  Model  Letters,"  and  several 
books  of  dogmatic  theology  upon  Original  Sin,  he,  ^^  Two  other  books,'^ 
he  himself  says,  "  the  first  I  ever  read  in  private,  were  the  '  Life  of 
Hannibal,'  and  the  *  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,'  and  they  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  any  two  books  I  have  read  since."  The  &i8t,  which 
was  lent  him  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  fired  his  young  blood  with  military 
ardour, — the  other,  ''  the  rhymed  Life  of  Sir  William  Wailaee,''  whidk 
he  obtained  of  the  blacksmith  who  shod  his  father^s  horses, — ^Nelly 
Kilpatrick's  father,^~lefb  an  impression  on  his  mind  which  greatly 
influenced  his  poet-life,  and  may  be  traced  in  some  of  its  highest  inspira^ 
tions.  In  this  history,  there  are  some  lines  referring  to  a  circumstance 
in  the  life  of  the  heroic  diieftain,  in  connection  with  Leglen  Wood, 
Ayrduw:- 

"  Syne  to  the  Leglen  wood  when  it  was  late 
To  make  a  silent  and  a  sore  retreat." 

4 

"  I  chose,"  says  the  poet,  '*  a  fine  summer  Sunday,  the  only  day  my 
life  allowed,  and  walk^  half  a  docen  miles,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Leglen  Wood,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  ever  pilgrim  did  to  Loretto, 
and  as  I  explored  every  den  and  dell  where  I  could  suppose  my  heroic 
countryman  to  have  lodged,  I  recollect  that  my  heart  glowed  with  a 
wish  to  be  able  to  make  a  song  on  him,  in  some  measure  eqijal  to  his 
merits."  A  bold  aspixxition,  and  plainly  indicative  of  an  instinctive 
consciouaiess  of  latent  poetic  genius,  which,  indeed,  is  rajcely  kindled  to 
a  flame,  save  by  the  love  of  cooatry  or  of  woman.  In  the  instance  of 
the  Scottish  poet,  both  influences  combined  to  produce  that  result,  and 
this  brings  us  back  to  "  Handsome  Nell,"  whom,  whilst  his  eyes  were 
still  wet  and  his  pulse  throbbing  with  sorrowful  emotion  for  the  fate  of 
Scotland's  martyred  hero,  he  met  in  his  fiither's  harvest  ^eld, — and  at 
once  boy-love — 

**  '  warm,  blushing,  strong, 

Keen^«hivering,  shot  bis  nerves  akmg," 

associating  itself  with,  and  dominating  the  for  a  time  feeblftt*  passion  of 
the  youthful  patriot.  *'  Tou  know,"  wrote  Bums,  when  in  his  28th 
year,  to  Dr.  Moore,  "  you  know  our  country  custom  of  coupling  a  man 
and  woman  together  as  partners  in  the  labours  of  harvest  In  my 
fifteenth  autumn  my  partner  was  a  bewitching  creature,  who  altogether 
unwittingly  to  herself  initiated  me  in  that  delicious  passion  which  I  h<4d 
to  be  the  first  of  human  joys,  our  dearest  Idessing  here  below.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
How  she  caught  the  contagion  I  cannot  tell,  as  I  never  expressly  said  I 
loved  her  :  indeed,  I  did  not  know  myself  why  I  liked  so  much  to  loiter 
behind  with  her  when  returning  in  the  evening  from  our  labours,  why 
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the  tones  of  her  voice  made  my  heaiirstrings  thiill  like  an  Eolian  harp, 
and  particularly  ^hy  my  pulse  beat  such  a  furious  rattan  when  I  looked 
and  fingered  over  her  little  hand  to  pick  out  the  cruel  nettle-stings  and 
thistles.  Amongst  her  other  love-inspiring  qualities,  she  sang  sweetly, 
and  it  was  her  favourite  reel  to  which  I  attempted  giving  an  embodied 
vehicle  in  rhyme."  There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  at  one  time  of 
our  lives  felt  this  bewildering  poetic  exaltation,  if  not  with  the  same 
intensity  as  Bums,  for  young  love  is  ever  accompanied  on  his  first  visit 
by  an  Apollo,  though  xisually  a  dumb  one ;  and  it  is  only  upon  more* 
familiar  acquaintance  that  he  comes  alone,  or  with  Hymen  shyly  lurking 
in  the  distance.  The  nascent  poet  felt  there  was  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  opening  upon  him ;  that  the  sun  shone  with  a  brighter  glory, 
the  silver  stars  shed  down  a  purer,  softer  radiance, — the  flowers  exhaled 
more  fragrant  per^me,  the  birds  a  sweeter  melody ;  but  expression  was 
yet  denied  to  the  love-aroused  poetic  faculty,  and  all  that  even  Robert 
Bums  could  do  in  the  way  of  uttering  '^  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  passion," 
to  quote  his  own  words,  "  which  to  this  hour,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I 
never  recollect  but  my  heart  melts  and  my  blood  sallies  at  the  remem- 
brance," was  a  song  of  seven  poor  verses  inscribed  to  Handsome  Nell,  of 
which  the  best  is  this— 

"  Aa  bonnie  lasses  I  hae  seen, 
And  mony  fhll  as  braw, 
Bat  for  a  modest,  graoefn*  mien, 
The  like  I  never  saw." 

Handsome  Nell  was  not  however  destined  long  to  monopolise  a  heart 
that  the  slightest  spark  from  a  young  woman's  eyes  would,  at  any  time, 
set  on  fire  with  a  new  flame.  In  1777  the  Bums  family  removed  from 
Mount  Oliphant  to  a  farm  at  Lochlea, — a  distance  of  about  ten  miles, 
and  a  somewhat  but  not  much  more  hopeful  undertaking  than  that  from 
which  the  lapse  of  twelve  wearing  years  had  relieved  them,  the  land 
being  high-rented  for  the  time,  and  William  Bums,  now  prematurely 
aged  and  bowed  down  by  severe  labour  and  anxiety  for  his  family, 
unpossessed  of  the  means  requisite  for  successfully  farming  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  of  land.  For  a  time,  however,  the  family  found  them- 
selves in  easier  circumstances,  and  the  days  and  evenings  of  Robert 
Buma  were  passed  in  active,  strenuous  work  on  the  farm,  and  in  wooing 
in  prose  and  verse,  in  all  innocence,  up  to  at  least  his  twenty-third  year, 
every  decent-looking  maiden  of  the  neighbourhood  that  would  listen  to 
him.  Beauty  in  the  damsel  waa  not,  however,  at  all  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  calling  forth  the  admiration  of  one  whose  imagination 
oould  discern — 

"  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt.*' 

Neither  did  the  maiden's  rank,  whether  mistress  or  servant,  a  fiirmer^s 
daughter  or  his  drudge,  at  all  influence  his  affections.  He  would  just 
as  lieve  walk  half  a  dozen  miles  after  work  of  an  evening  to  court  a 
farm-servant  lass,  usually  seated  side  by  side,  in  a  bam  or  other  build* 
ing,  as  he  would  the  best  dowered  damsel  in  the  county.      The  lover- 
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poet,  too,  was  by  this  tune  beginning  to  find  his  voioe,  not  at  once  ixi 
great  power  and  volume,  but  clear  and  melodious  as  a  silver  belL  Wit- 
ness a  few  verses  addressed  about  this  time  to  "  My  Nannie  O,"  Nannie 
being,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  in  opposition  to  some  faint  evidence 
to  Uie  contrary,  a  generic  name  for  the  entire  class  of  idols  before  whom 
he  was  everlastingly  burning  incense,  rather  than  appropriate  4o  only 
(One  especial  divinity : — 

'*  The  WQstlin  wind  blaws  loud  and  fihrill, 
The  night's  baith  mirk  and  rainy  O, 
Bat  I'll  get  my  plaid,  and  out  TU  steal, 
And  owre  tfaie  hills  to  Namii»  O. 

My  Nannie's  charming,  sweet  and  young ; 
Nae  art(Vil  wiles  to  win  ye,  O ; 
May  ill  be&'  the  flattering  tongue 
^'hat  wad  beguile  my  Kaniue  O. 

Her  foot  is  fair,  hor  heart  is  Ime, 
A  8  tpotless-  as  she's  bopoje  O  ; 
The  openii^  gowan  wat  wi'  dew, 
Nae  purer  is  than  Nannie  0. 

A  country  lad  is  my  degree, 
And  few  there  be  that  ken  me  O, 
But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be  P 
I'm  welcome  aje  to  Nannie  Q. 

My  riches  a'g  my  penny  fee, 
And  I  maun  guide  it  cannie  O, 
But  warld's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me, 
My  thoughts  are  a' my  Nannie  0." 

In  his  seventeenth  year  he  attended  a  dancing-school,  in  opposition, 
he  states  regretfully,  to  Mr.  Bums'  wishes,  and  to  this  act  of  disobedience 
he  attributes  ''  the  sort  of  dislike "  his  £»ther  thencefnrth  manifested 
towards  him,  which  was  one  caxtse  of  the  dissipatioai  which  mariced  his 
succeeding  years.  This  **  dissipation  '\  could  only  be  so  spoken  of  when 
contrasted  with  the  rigid  discipline  and  sobriety  of  Scottish  country  life  in 
those  days.  His  temper,  moreover,  wa^  invariably  hind. and  gentle,  and 
if  his  brother  Gilbert  spoke  with  hsffshness  to  a  youthful  help  on  the 
farm  within,  his  hearing,  he  would  instantly  initcarfei^  with-^*'  O  mon, 
ye're  no  for  young  folk,"  followed  by  some  kind  words  in  atonement  for 
Gilbert's  severity.  At  nineteen,  Hobert  was  sent  to  sdiool  at  Kirkos- 
wald,  on  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  kept  by  one  Hugh  Bodger,  a 
teacher  of  geometry  and  land-surveying.  During  his  brief  stay  there,  he 
mingled  sometimes  with  the  rough  smuggling  gentry  that  infested  the 
coast,  and  learnt  to  fill  his  glass  and  mix  without  fear  in  a  dnrnkeii 
squabble.  His  studies  were  brought  suddenly  to  a  close  one  fine  day, 
by  a  fresh  love-craze.  This  time  it  was  Peggy  Thomson,  who  lived  next 
door  to  the  school.  Happening  to  go  into  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house  about  noon  with  a  dial  in  his  hand  to  take  the  sun*8  altitude,  he 
encountered  the  t»^  brighter  eyes  of  that  celestial  maiden,  by  which  he 
was  incontinently  struck  with  raving,  but,  as  ever,  temporaiy  madness. 
'*  It  was  vain,''  he  says,  '^  io  think  of  doing  any  more  good  at  school. 
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The  remaining  week  I  Htajed,  I  <Kd  nothing  but  craze  the  iocultieH  of 
my  BOiil  abont  her,  or  steal  out  to  meet  her,  and  the  two  last  nights  of 
my  stay  in  tiie  country,  hed  sleep  been  a  mortal  ain,  the  image  of  this 
modest  and  innocent  girl  had  kept  me  gniltless."  Fortunately  he 
brought  away  from  the  shores  of  Clyde  more  dttrable  impreesiona  than 
Margaret  Thompson's  beauty  imprinted  on  his  hrain ;  and  amongst 
others,  that  of  Dou^as  Graham,  the  tenant  of  the  f»rm  at  Shanter,  and 
the  original  of  that  glorious  "Tarn,"  whose  night-ride  would  have  had 


such  a  disastrous  termination  but  for  noble  Maggie,  whose  desperate 
leap  acroaa  the  brook — 


Robert  Bums  was  now  upon  the  verge  of  early  manhood,  and  the 
atory  of  his  boy-youth  cannot  be  extended  fiirther  than  a  brief  glance  at 
the  prominent  incidents  the  immediately  succeeding  years  may  embrace. 
Some  time  after  his  return  to  Lochlca,  he  became  attached  to  a  young 
woman  of  the  name  of  Ellison  Begbie,  the  daughter  of  h  small  farmer, 
but  at  the  time  living  as  a  servant  with  a  family  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Oessnock.  This  youug  person  he  formally  solicited  in  marriage  through 
the  medium  of  several  laboured  and  entirely  passionless  letters,  which 
one  can  only  suppose  Bums  to  have  written,  by  dint  of  determinedly 
wrenching  himself  down  to  the  dead  level  of  the  model-letters  he  had 
previously  studied.  Ellison  Begbie  refused  the  offer  of  the  poet's  hand ; 
for  what  precise  reason  does  not  appear,  but  it  waa  done,  another  dread- 
fully  elaborate  epistle  acknowledges,  "  in  the  politest  language  of  refusal 
— still  it  was  peremptory — ^you  were  sorry  you  could  not  make  me  a 
return,  but  you  wish  me,  what  without  you  I  never  can  obtain, — ^you 
wish  me  all  kind  of  happiness."  Who  could  suppose  now,  that  this 
freezing,  spasmodic  tenderness  was  the  composition  of  a  brain  in  which 
"  Green  grow  the  rushes,  O  "  was  already  sparkling  into  song  )  Bums 
by  this  time  had  become  a  freemason,  and  "  a  keen  one,"  it  is  added — 
an  institution  which  would  necessarily  interest  him  greatly  by  its  unsec- 
tarian,  philanthropic  character  ;  and  his  matrimonial  penchant  still  con- 
tinuing, he  bethought  himself  of  turning  flax-dresser,  in  partnership  with 
another  person,  at  the  seaport  town  or  villi^e  of  Irvine,  as  affording  a 
better  chance  of  bettering  his  condition  in  the  world  than  poorly-requited 
farm-labour.  The  flax-dressing  scheme,  however,  turned  out  ill — Bums' 
partner  was  something  very  like  a  rascal,  though  the  details  are  not 
given — and  the  poet  suffered  besides  whilst  at  Irvine  from  nervous  de- 
pression— very  severely  so  indeed,  if  some  expressions  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  dated  '*  Irvine,  December  27th,  1781,"  are  to  be  taken  seriously : 
— "  I  am  quite  transported  that  ere  long,  very  soon,  I  shall  bid  an 
eternal  adieu  to  all  the  pains  and  uneasiness  and  disquietudes  of  this 
weary  life,  for  I  assure  you  I  am  heartily  tired  of  it,  and  if  I  do  not 
very  much  deceive  myself,  I  would  contentedly  and  gladly  resign  it."  It 
is  oonsolatory  to  be  able  to  read  this  gloomy  letter  by  the  light  of  the 
burning  flax-dressing  establishment,  which  caught  Are  just  four  dear 
days  after  the  epistle  was  penned  (January  the  1st),  during  a  roystering 
carpuse,  of  which  the  poet  was  of  course  the  life  and  souL  In  truth, 
Robert  Burns  was  one  of  the  most  variable  as  well  as  impressionable  of 
human  beings — sun-light  and  shadow,  miiiih  and  melancholy,  smiles  and 
tears,  passed  over  and  obscured  or  brightened  the  clear  mirror  of  his 
soul  with  ceaseless  rapidity — nay,  Mr.  Bobert  Chambers,  the  latest  and 
by  far  the  most  successful  of  his  editors,  clearly  shows,  by  an  ingeniously- 
woven  chain  of  circumstances,  that  the  *^  Ode  to  Mary  in  Heaven,"  and 
the  bacchanalian  song  of  the  "  Whistle,"  were  composed  within  a  short 
period  of  each  other. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1784,  the  worthy,  sorely-tried,  brave  Wil- 
liam Bums  died,  "just  saved,"  writes  his  son,  "fix)m  the  horrors  of  a 
jail  by  a  consumption,  which,  after  two  years'  promises,  kindly  stepped 
in  and  carried  liim  away  to  where  the  wicked  cease  from  tix>ubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest"  Robert  was  in  the  death-chamber,  with  his 
sister  (ailerwai'ds  Mrs.  Begg),  when  his  father  expired.  The  dying  man 
strove  to  speak  some  words  of  consolation  to  his  bitterly-weeping 
daughter,  mingled  with  warnings  against  sin,  which  come  with  such  force 
from  one — especially  if  a  parent — about  to  depart  for  ever.  Presently, 
he  added,  that  there  was  one  of  his  children  whose  future  conduct  he  was 
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apprehensive  o£  This  sentence  was  repeated,  and  the  second  time 
Bobert,  who  was  standing  at  some  distance  from  the  bedside,  heard  it, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  broken  voice,  "  Oh,  father,  is  it  me  you  mean  1 " 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  heart-stricken  son  turned  away  towards 
the  window,  sobbing  convulsively  in  an  agony  of  self-upbraiding  grief. 
William  Bums,  we  may  be  peiixiitted  to  say,  with  all  reverence  for  a 
pure-minded,  high-principled,  long-suffering  man,  was  scarcely  fitted  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  flEiilings  or  frailties  of  his  greatly-gifted  son. 
What  those  were  in  number  and  degree  he  might  indeed  compute  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  but  he  could  not  estimate  the  force  of  the  fervid 
impulses  which  in  hundreds  of  instances  had,  in  all  probability,  been 
successfully  resisted. 

The  manhood  of  the  poet's  life  \&  chiefly  written  in  his  glorious  songs, 
of  which,  up  to  this  period,  there  had  appeared  a  few  light  sparkling 
gushes  only.  But  his  early  years  had  be^  passed  amidst  the  peasant- 
life  of  Scotland,  which  it  was  his  mission  to  depict  in  all  its  varied  lights 
and  shadows — ^its  hardships,  consolations,  sufferings,  joys — its  sternly 
devotional  spirit,  so  apt  to  be  abused  by  zealot-seeming  hypocrites,  its 
stubborn,  enthusiastic  patriotism,  its  self-sacrificing  hardihood  of  endur- 
ance in  any  cause  believed  to  be  that  of  Right  and  Justice.  With  every 
phase  of  Scottish  country  life  and  manners  the  youth  of  Bums  being  thus 
thoroughly  familiar,  he  was  enabled  to  fuse  and  mould  them  by  the  fire 
of  his  genius  into  immortal  forms  of  truth  and  beauty.  And  he  has  had 
his  reward  in  the  highest,  only  guerdon  which  a  true  poet  claims  or 
values — one  which  he  doubtingly  h(^ed  for  when  the  spirit  of  poesy 
first  stirred  within  him, — 

«  Even  then  a  wish  (I  mind  its  power) 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hoar 

Will  strongly  heave  my  breast ; 
That  I  for  poor,  auld  Scotland's  sake 
Some  nsefiU  plan  or  benk  coald  make. 

Or  sing  a  song  at  least." 

A  pious  aspiration  abimdantly  fulfilled,  for  not  only  in  his  more  imme- 
diately naUve  country,  but  in  England,  which,  as  regards  Bums,  may  be 
called  Southern  Scotland,  he  has  sung  and  will  continue  to  sing  the  songs 
of  the  entire  people,  at  merry  meetings,  at  lovers'  trysts,  at  bridal  feasts, 
at  the  partings  and  re-assemblage  of  friends ;  and  there  is  one  tmmpet- 
lyric  of  his,  needless  to  be  named,  which,  though  not  printed  in  the  army 
or  navy  lists,  or  set  forth  in  any  ordnance  return,  is  nevertheless  a 
greater  and  more  effective  national  defence  than  many  thousands  of 
r^mented  men ;  and  would  prove  on  the  day,  should  it  ever  come,  that 
Scotland  or  Scotland's  queen  were  seriously  menaced  by  foreign  aggres- 
sion, a  wall  of  living  fire  around  the  land  defended,  consecrated,  glorified 
by  the  poet's  genius. 


(9) 


NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE. 


THE  youth  of  Napoleoa  6(maparte  mviBt  ever  be  an  interesting  stady, 
alike  to  the  poUticiaa  aad  philosopher,  aa  ofieriag  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  aome  knowledge,  slight  or  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  of  the 
true  character  of  that  diversely  estimated  soldier  and  statesman,  ere 
success  and  power  had  moulded,  hardened,  strengthened,  and  depraved 
it  Kecent  events  in  a  neighbouring  country  have  attached  a  new 
interest  to  such  an  investigation,  by  demonstratiag,  as  they  apparently 
do,  that  there  vaa  more  of  vital  grandeur  in  Napoleon's  life  than  the 
vast  majority  of  Engliahmen  aooredit  him  with,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
hardly  credible  that  a  highly-civili«ed  nation  should  eagerly  prostrate 
themselves,  in  what  certainly  looks  like  abject  humiliation,  before  ihe 
newly-gilt  and  varnished  image  of  a  mere  conqueror — of  a  sel£sh,  reck- 
less, remorseless  player  for  fame  and  fortune,  with  human  lives  for  dice. 
It  appears  incredible,  especially  when  it  is  seen  that  those  entliusiastic 
worshippers  of  the  memory  of  Napoleon  cast  into  the  altar-flames 
kindled  in  his  honour,  alike  their  own  most  precious  possesaions  and 
the  sacred  inheritanoe  of  their  children,  the  priceless  Immunities  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  liberty  of  speech,  of  pen,  of  thought  as  far  as  possible, 
the  frank  confidence  of  friendship,  the  sanctities  of  family  intercourse 
and  unreserve  1  Or  is,  perchance,  that  hypothesis  the  true  one  accord- 
ing to  which  the  apparent  greatness — true  greatness  is  meant— of  N&- 
poleon  Bonaparte  existe  oidy  when  viewed  through  the  magnifying  mirage 
created  by  the  breath  of  a  people  whose  adoration  of  their  hero  is  aimply 
a  mode  of  ofierlng  incense  to  their  own  vanity  f  A  hard  question,  Uiat 
time  alone  can  fully  answer,  but  which  a  brief  glance  at  his  early 
yeais  may  throw  some  light  upon. 

The  Bonaparte  family  b  of  Italian  origin,  and  Indisputably  nobk. 
The  name  was  only  erased  from  the  "  Golden  Book  "  of  Treviso  when. 
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in  oonsequence  of  their  connection  wiih  the  Ghibelline  parfy,  they  irere 
driven  ^m  Tuscany,  and  took  refuge  in  Oonica,  where  they  were 
immediately  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  island  nobility.  Ohariee 
Bona^fxarte,  the  father  of  the  French  Emperor,  received  a  l^al  educatian 
at  Fisa^  and  he  is  reported  of  as  a  handsome,  intelligmt,  patriotio  gea< 
tleman,  and  warmly  attadlied  friend  and  comrade  of  General  Pacdi, 
whose  heroic  defence  of  Corsica  against  the  troops  <yf  Fisanoe,  to  wiiich 
the  island  had  been  basely  sold  by  the  Qenoese,  was  not  ihe  kes  glorious 
for  having  £uled  before  the  overvHbebning  odds  by  which  he  was  opposed. 
Charles  Bonaparte  married  Iietitia  JRnnoline,  tibe  half-sister,  on  ihe 
mother's  side,  of  Cardinal  Fesch.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
woman,  gracefully  feminine  in  mamaezs  and  appearance,  and  poesessed, 
moreover,  of  so  brave  and  energetic  a  spirit  that  she  was  constantly  by 
her  husband's  side,  on  horseback,  whenever  danger  in  which  he  mi^t 
be  involved  had  to  be  confronted.  Madame  Bonaparte  was  the  mother 
of  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  was  still  in  the  {Mime  of  life 
when  her  husband  died,  at  Montpelier,  France,  on  the  34th  of  February, 
1785,  of  the  painful  disease,  schirms  in  the  stomach,  which  terminarted 
the  life  of  his  oelebrated  son.  That  son  thus  wrote  in  after  years  of  his 
fiitfaer's  death — ^with  what  sincerity  of  fiMline  we  shall  presentlT  be  able 
to  judge .— «  I  was  quietly  ponnLg  ^iLdks  wiJ^f  tLev  inm 
struggling  against  the  violence  of  a  painful  malady.  He  died,  and  I 
had  not  tibe  consolation  to  close  his  eyes.  That  sad  duty  was  reserved 
for  Joseph,  who  acquitted  himself  of  it  with  all  the  duty  of  en  ofieo- 
tionate  son.'' 

Napoleon  Boniqparto  was  in  his  sixteenth  year  when  his  fiither  died, 
he  having  been  b<xn  on  the  15th  of  August,  1769,  at  the  family  resi- 
dence in  Ajaooio,  which  forms  one  side  of  a  court  leading  out  of  the 
Bue  Chalet.  The  active  and  healthy  temperament  of  Madame  Bona- 
parte may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  on  the  morning  of  !N  apoleon's 
birth  she  walked  to  the  cathedral  of  Ajaoaio  to  hear  mass — Ihe  15th  of 
August  being  the  day  eet  apart  for  celebrating  the  Assnu^tion  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  one  of  the  highest  festivals  of  the  Roman  Oatiiolic 
ChurdL-— «nd  immediateiy  after  her  hurried  retum  home  was  delivered 
of  the  future  emperor  on  a  coiush,  over  which  a  piece  of  tapestry  was 
hastily  thrown,  re|»reaenting — but  this  is  an  imperial  iM»^-4ke  heroes 
of  the  Iliad.  A  man-child  at  all  events,  and  one  of  vigorous  promise, 
was  b(»n,  and  but  a  few  years  had  glided  past  wlien  dull  eyes  mig^ 
have  discerned,  by  the  young  Napoleon's  magnifioentiy-devefeped  fore- 
head, penetrative  glance,  inflexible,  saturnine  will  and  temperament,  a 
concentration  of  latent  powers  tibat^  if  life  and  opportunity  gave  leave, 
would  make  themselves  felt  in  whatever  spheore  of  action  their  possessor 
was  destined  to  play  his  part  in  the  world.  Y eiy  eariy,  too,  the  hoy's 
native  bent  of  jnind  openly  displayed  itsd£  **  In  my  ia&inoy,"  remarks 
Nap<ileon  himself  ^^  I  was  noisy  and  quarrslscmie,  and  feared  nobody.  I 
beat  one,  soratehed  anc^er,  and  made  jnyself  Ibrmidable  to  all"  As 
time  swept  on,  this  inherant  passion  for  dominancy  through  the  influence 
of  ^aar — this  warship  of  finrce^  a£  whidi  he  was  deslsned  to  become  one 
of  the  most  ceLoBsal  imjMocaonatiDns  the  wodd  ha^  efir  aeei»<-^Kleveloped 
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itself  in  varioiu  ways,  the  most  obviously-^ignificaiit  indication  being, 
perhaps,  that  his  favourite  plaything  was  a  braas  cannon  weighijigl^irty 
French  pounds,  still  preserved  in  Ajaccio,  as  a  striking  and  emblematical 
memento  of  the  youth  and  early  studies  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Crorsica 
had  been  ofiEcially  annexed  to  France  in  the  June  previous  to  Napo> 
leon^s  birth,  and  hence  it  is  said  he  was  bom  a  Frenchman ; — just  as 
much  so  as  a  Portuguese,  bom  at  Lisbon  a  day  after  the  French  Em- 
peror^s  proclamation  that  the  house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign, 
and  that  Portugal  was  thenceforth  annexed  to  king  Joseph's  dominions, 
was  a  Spaniard^ — no  more  ;  and  this,  too,  was  Napoleon's  own  opinion, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to  General 
Paoli,  from  "  Auxomme  en  Bouigogne,"  before  there  appeared  a  chance 
that  the  young  artillery  officer's  legal  character  of  Frenchman  mi^t 
assist  him  in  moulding  the  revolutionary  lava  into  crowns  and  sceptres 
for  himself  and  iunily : — "  General,  I  was  bom  when  our  country  was 
perishing ; — 30,000  Frenchmen  vomited  on  our  coasts,  drowning  the 
throne  of  liberty  in  streams  of  blood,  such  was  the  odious  spectacle 
which  £r8t  presented  itself  to  my  sight.  The  cries  of  the  dying,  the 
groans  of  the  oppressed,  the  tears  of  despair,  were  the  oompanicms  of 

my  in£uicy I  at  one  time  indulged  a  hope  that  I  should  be 

Me  to  go  to  London,  to  express  to  you  the  sentiments  you  have  given 
birth  to  in  my  bosom,  and  to  converse  together  on  the  misfortunes  of 
our  country ;  but  the  distance  is  an  obstacle — the  day  will  perhaps 
arrive  when  I  shall  be  able  to  overcome  it." 

The  flame  of  indignant  patriotism  throbbed  fiercely,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  in  the  veins  of  the  boy  Napoleon.  There  is  still  shown  in  Coi^ 
sica,  about  a  mile  from  Ajaocio,  on  the  road  to  the  Sanguini^re,  the 
dilapidated  remains  of  the  stone  entrance  of  a  villa  that  belonged  to 
Cardinal  Fesch,  and  was  used  as  a  summer  residence  by  Madame  Bona- 
parte and  &mily,  in  the  grounds  of  which  was  an  isolated  granite  rock, 
with  a  cave-like  opening,  shrouded  by  wild  olive,  cactus,  and  almond 
trees,  which  acquired  the  name  of  Napoleon's  Grotto  from  the  sombre 
lad's  habit  of  cdiutting  himself  up  therein,  with  his  cannon,  to  muse 
over  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  his  country,  so  frequently  and 
vividly  dihuted  upon  in  his  heaiing  by  his  mother,  who  had  herself  as 
preyioW  mtimS^  taken  part  ia\hl ^ng^nn^'st^ggle  to  main^ 
its  independence.  Love  of  country,  in  its  true  and  lofty  sense,  was,  in 
facty  only  extinguished  in  Napoleon's  breast  by  the  all-mastering  imroe 
of  personal  ambition.  His  &ther,  M.  Charles  Bonaparte,  had  intended 
to  share  Paoli's  exile ;  but  was  persuaded  to  adopt  the  more  prudent 
course  of  remaining  where  he  was,  by  the  advice  of  his  unde,  Laciea 
Boni^rte,^aii  Archdeacon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ajaodo-— a  politic  com- 
pliance  which  was  not  long  afterwards  rewarded  by  Louis  XYL,  upon 
the  reoommendatibn  of  Count  Marboeuf,  the  French  Governor  of  Cor- 
sica, by  the  appointment  of  M.  Charles  Bonaparte  to  the  office  of 
Assessor  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Ajaocio.  This  sacnfioe  of  duty  to 
interest  was  subsequently  referred  to  by  Napoleon  in  indignant  terms. 
''  Paoli,'*  he  passionately  exclaimed  upon  one  occasion,  at  Brienne,  in 
reply  to  a  depareciatory  reoiark  upon  the  ConnoaD  patriot,  *'  Paoli  was 
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a  great  man.  He  loved  his  country;  and  never  will  I  foi^ve  my 
fiither,  who  had  been  his  adjutant,  for  having  concurred  in  the  union  of 
Coredca  with  France.  He  should  have  followed  Paoli's  fortune,  and 
have  fallen  with  him."  At  another  time,  when  chafed  by  the  taunts  of 
some  of  the  pupils  upon  his  foreign  complexion  and  accent,  he  said  to 
Bourienne,  with  rageful  emphasis,  "  Ah !  I  will  do  thy  Frenchmen  all 
the  harm  it  may  be  ever  in  my  power  to  inflict.'*  These  quotations, 
brief  as  they  are,  abundantly  suffice  to  prove  that  Napoleon's  love  of 
France,  of  which  one  hears  so  much,  descended  upon  him  with  his 
general's  epaulettes. 

At  the  Bge  of  nine  years  eight  months  and  five  days.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  entered  the  Boyal  Military  School  at  Brienne,  through  the 
interest  of  Count  Marbceuf,  whose  good  offices,  constantly  exerted  in  be- 
half of  the  family,  were  attributed  by  the  scandal  manufacturers  of 
the  day  to  an  improper  intimacy  between  the  Count  and  Madame 
Bonaparte — an  imputation  as  false  and  inflEunous  as  the  contemporary 
slanders  by  like  evil  tongues  concerning  the  hapless  Marie  Antoinette.* 
Napoleon  remained  five  years  five  months  and  twenty-seven  days  at 
Brienne ;  and  his  personal  appearance  and  demeanour  whilst  there  have 
been  described  as  follows,  by  men  who  wrote  from  personal  knowledge  : 
"  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  remarked  for  the  colour  of  his  complexion, 
his  foreign  accent^  his  piercing  interrogative  looks,  and  by  the  tone  of 
his  conversation  with  his  masters  and  comrades,  in  which  there  was 
always  a  certain  degree  of  harshness.  He  was  not  of  a  loving  disposi- 
tion.   The  young  Napoleon  was  reserved,  had  few  friends,  and 

no  intimates ;  but  when  he  chose  exerted  considerable  influence  over 
his  comrades.''  M.  de  Keralso,  inspector  of  the  12th  military  school, 
made,  in  October,  1784,  the  following  official  report  of  his  person, 
conduct^  acquirements,  and  capabilities,  to  the  central  military  school  at 
Paris,  whither  Napoleon  was  shortly  afterwards  transferred.  With  the 
exception  of  the  passages  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  print  in  ikUicSf 
the  report  was  no  doubt,  as  far  as  it  went,  a  faithful  one  : — "  M.  de 
Bonaparte,  bom  August  15th,  1769,  height  4  ft.  10  in.  10  lines,  finished 
his  fourth  course,  of  good  constitution,  excellent  health,  of  submissive 
cha/rctcter,  and  regular  conduct ;  has  been  always  distinguished  for  appli- 
cation to  the  mathematics.  He  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  history 
and  geography ;  he  is  deficient  in  the  ornamental  branches,  and  in  Latin. 
He  will  make  (m  exeellerU  saihr,'* 

Napoleon  had  obtained  the  mathematical  prize,  in  which  science  he 
was  instructed  by  Ferrault — Pichegru  waa  a  monitor  in  the  same  ckuas 
— btit  M.  de  Keralso  forgot  to  mention,  or  was  perhaps  unaware  that, 
besides  being  deficient  in  the  ornamental  btanohes  and  Latin,  Bonaparte 
had  never  heen  able  to  master  the  spelling  and  grammar  of  the  French 
language.     It  may  be  that  Napoleon's  &ilure  in  the  loftier  and  more 

*  It  is  one  of  the  worst  traitB  of  Napoleon's  character  that  this  admirable  mother 
was  treated  by  him,  after  he  attained  snpreme  power,  with  what,  under  the  oiroam- 
stanoea,  must  be  oharaeterised  as  diadainfiil  neglect.  Few  peraona  had  less  inflnence 
with  the  Bmpezor  of  the  French  than  Madame  M^re. 
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humanizing  of  educational  itudies  -slioald  be  attributed  to  the  {act  th*t 
they  were  taught  hy  the  monhs  of  the  order  of  St  Yincent  de  Paul, 
under  whose  general  superintendeiice  the  Brienne  school  iras  plae^  and 
who  were  not  celebrated  for  their  attunments  in  polite  literature.  Be 
this  BA  it  may,  it  is  not  the  lees  certain  that  Kapoleou'a  appi'eciation  of 
authorial  ability,  of  vigour  and  beauty  of  style,  wba  throu^oat  hia  life 
of  the  dullest  kind,  as  vitBess  his  admiratian  of  MacpherBon'a  "  Oaaian," 
which  he  deemed  to  be  Bublime  poetry,  and  the  turgid  tawdrinees  of  hia 
own  orders  of  the  day,  addiesses  to  his  soldierB,  and  his  deepttlchcB,  so 
wofiilly  in  contrast  with  the  severe  nervous  simplicitj  of  those  of  the 
Duke  of  'WellingtoiL 


The  military  aptitude  and  predispoaitioQ  of  Napoleon  ooudinied 
Btoongly  to  nanifeat  tlienselveK.  The  frequently-quoted  incident  of  the 
BDoi*'  batteries  oocuned  durmg  tiie  winter  of  1783-4,  when  an  unusnal 
fim  of  snow  prevented  Kapoleon  from  taking  hia  UBual  solitary  medita- 
tive walks.  A  game  of  mimio  ww  might,  he  thought,  ptan  as  agiee- 
able  relief  to  the  tedium  and  aoisy  monotoiiy  of  the  hall  in  wlw^  the 
pupils  conld  alone  take  exeroiae  ;  Mid  at  his  miggeetion  the  snow  b«»- 
tions  were  erected,  assailed,  defended  gdtm  la  rlglta  during  ten  days — 
he  commanding  the  assaulting  partf — by  which  time,  stonai  and  gravel 
having  gradually  superseded  Uie  use  of  snow  niiaailea,  tJie  play,  &«t 
becoming  mudi  toe  ettiiest,  was  peremptorily  put  an  end  to.  At 
another  time,  when  the  rumour  bad  spread  tJiat  the  monks  did  not 
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intend  permitting  the  pupils  to  visit  the  annual  &ir  held  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brienne,  Napoleon  advised,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
that  the  garden  wall  should  be  secretly  undermined.  This  was  done  in 
such  a  manner  that,  when  the  day  arrived,  and  the  monks  and  masters, 
having  securely  locked  in  the  impatient  pupils,  were  gravely  sermoniring 
upon  the  evil  consequences  of  permitting  youth  to  attend  fairs,  a  mass 
of  wall  fell  suddenly  in,  disclosing  a  huge  gap,  through  which  the 
exultant  boys  disappeared  beyond  recall,  before  their  astounded  superiors 
thoroughly  comprehended  what  had  happened.  Once,  too,  it  chanced 
that  young  Bonaparte,  for  some  infraction  of  school  discipline,  was 
excluded  from  the  students'  table,  and  compeUed  to  wear  a  penitential 
dress.  The  compressed  but  fiery  rage  of  the  proud  boy  was  so  violent 
ae  to  bring  on  a  severe  nervous  attack,  notwithstanding  that  his  mathe- 
matioal  tutor,  Perrault^  peroeiving  the  terrible  effect  of  the  punishment 
upon  his  remarkable  pupil,  begged  him  off  before  the  allotted  period  of 
penance  was  nearly  expired. 

Napoleon  lelt  Brienne  for  the  central  Paris  school  in  October,  1784, 
not,  it  ^ould  seem,  to  the  very  poignant  regret  of  the  authorities  he 
had  quitted,  nor  to  the  extreme  del%ht  of  their  Paris  conMres  when 
they  became  better  acquainted  with  their  new  acquisition.  A  note  by 
the  sous-principal  describes  him  as  ''  a  domineering,  imperious,  head- 
strong boy.'*  He  was  perpetually  remonstrating  against  the  laxity  of 
discipline  and  the  expensive  habits  tolerated  at  the  school.  An  extract 
from  a  memorial  to  M.  Berton  will  show  the  spirit  of  those  remon- 
strances, and  the  tone  in  which  they  were  urged : — "  Since  the  King's 
pupils  {lee  elivee  du  Hot)  are  all  of  them  poor  gentlemen,  destined  for 
the  military  profession,  should  they  be  not  really,  essentially  educated  to 
that  end  t  Accustomed  to  a  sober  hie,  to  be  rigidly  scrupulous  in  con- 
duct and  appearance,  they  would  become  robust,  would  be  able  to 
support  the  inclemency  of  seasons,  the  fktigues  of  war,  and  inspire 
respect  and  a  blind  devotion  in  the  soldiers  placed  under  their  com- 
mand." 

So  rude  a  censor,  and  a  mere  boy,  too,  was  as  speedily  as  possible  got 
rid  of;  his  examination  was  hastened,  pronounced  extremely  satkfiM^ry, 
and  he  was  presented,  Sept.  1785,  with  his  commission  of  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  regiment  of  La  F^,  or  First  of  the  Artillery.  His 
fiftther  died  in  the  previous  February,  and  Napoleon  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to  visit  him  had  he  been  so  minded ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  tito  expense  of  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Montpelier  and 
back  again  could  have  been  an  insunnountable  obstacle,  as  his  great- 
uncle,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  of  Ajaccio, 
made  him  an  aSowanoe  at  tlds  time,  continued  till  he  obtained  his 
captain's  commission,  of  twelve  hundi^ed  iVancs  (forty-eight  pounds)  per 
annum.  The  regiment  of  La  Fdre  was  quartered  at  YaJenoe,  where  it 
was  promptly  joined  by  the  juvenile  lieutenant,  whose  military  duties, 
however,  did  not  entirely  engross  his  time  and  meditations ;  for,  in 
1786,  he  competed  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Lyons  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  Abb6  Baynal's  question,  <^What  are  the  principles 
and  institalions  by  application  of  which  mankind  can  be  raised  to  the 
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highest  pitch  of  happiness  %  '*    Napoleon  gained  the  prize,  against  what 
competitors  does  not  appear ;  but  in  aflber  years  when  Talleyrand^  having 
obtained  the  manuscript  from  the  archives  of  the  academy,  presented  it 
to  the  Emperor,  his  Impeinal  Majesty,  alter  glancing  at  a  line  or  two 
only,  threw  it,  with  an  expressive  shrug  of  difldarn,  on  the  fire.     A  very 
appropriate  fieite,  there  can  be  little  doubt^  though  it  did  obtain  the 
academical  prize ;   Baynal's  question  being  in  itself  iudl  utter  absurdity, 
and  Napoleon,  even  in  Iqs  riper  years,  one  of  the  most  illogical  rea-' 
soners  upon  matters  of  theory  that  ever  meddled  with  the  science  of 
dialectics.     In  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  marveUously 
absurd  propositions  which,    according    to    his  own  statements  at  St 
Helena,   he  vainly  endeavoured    to    persuade    the  jurisconsults  and 
lawyers  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  draw  up  the  codes  which  bear  his 
name,  to  embody  in  those  &mous  instruments.     In  1789-90,  during  a 
part  of  which  latter  year  he  was  on  leave  in  Corsica,  he  made  some  pro- 
gress with  what  was  intended  to    be  a  political,  civil,  and  military 
history  of  that  island.     It  was  never  published,  nor,  indeed,  finished ; 
though  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  Mr.  Joly,  a  bookseller  of 
Dol,  with  a  view  to  its  printing  and  publication.     It  is  probable  that 
his  still  flaming  Corsican  patriotism,  of  which  this  projected  histoiy  i^ 
another  proof,  prevented  him  from  joining  actively,  as  he  otherwise 
might  have  done,  in  the  revolutionary  movement  which  was  shaking  old 
France  to  its  foundations ;    albeit,  we  have  it  in  his  own  words  that  he 
was  from  the  first  with  the  "  patriots,''  and  the  honest  reason  of  his 
being  so  : — "  I  might  have  adhered  to  the  king  had  I  been  a  general ; 
being  a  subaltern,  I  joined  the  patriots  !  " 

He  felt,  however,  very  slight  personal  respect  towards  the  general 
mob  of  patiiots ;  for,  happening  to  be  dining  with  BouHenne,  at  a 
restaurateur's  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  Paris,  when  about  five  or  six 
thousand  of  them  rushed  past,  shouting  and  cursing,  towards  the  Toil- 
leries,  he  sprang  up  and  made  after  them,  exclaiming  to  his  companion, 
"  Suivons  cette  canaiUe-ld,  !  "  He  thus  witnessed  the  brutal  humiHation 
of  Louis  XYI.,  in  being  compelled  to  put  on  the  bonnet  rouge  and 
drink  the  nation's  health,  at  the  bidding  of  the  ruffians  in  whose  power 
he  had  weakly  placed  himself.  Bonaparte's  surprise  and  indigoatiDn 
were  unbounded.  *'  Che  Coglume  I "  he  exclaimed  to  Bourienne,  '^  why 
did  they  admit  that  rabble  %  They  should  have  swept  away  five  or  six 
hundred  of  them  with  cannon,  and  the  rest  would  be  running  still. 
He  was,  moreover,  thoroughly  convinced  from  that  moment  that  the 
unfortunate  monarch  was  a  doomed  man. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  young  Napoleon's  more  personal  histoiy. 
In  1791,  lus  ire  was  greatly  excited  a^inst  one  Butaiuco,  a  toBpr- 
general,  and  representative  of  the  Corsican  nobility  in  the  fVoush 
National  Assembly,  against  whom  he  forthwith  launched  a  fuxiou^ 
pamphlet,  in  which  it  was  made  to  appear  that  the  major-general  had 
corruptly  betrayed  the  interests  confided  to  his  care.  One  hundred 
copies  of  this  pamphlet  were  sent  to  Corsica^  where  it  had  the  honour 
of  being  adopted  and  republished  by  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Ajaceio. 
Although  written  in  Napoleon's  usual  spasmodic,  out-of-breath  atf Je, 
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yet,  as  offaring  the  very  best  specimen  of  his  literary  efforts  extant,  a 
rather  lengthened  quotation  may  be  aoceptabla  The  concluding  voca- 
tive paragraph  contains,  by  the  way,  a  carious  assemblage  of  names  to 
be  addressed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte : — *'  Sir, — From  Bonafacio  to  Cape 
Cossa,  from  Ajaccio  to  Bastia,  there  is  one  chorus  of  imprecation 
against  you.  Your  Mends  keep  out  of  sights  your  relations  disown 
you,  and  even  the  man  of  reflection,  who  does  not  allow  himself  to  be 
swayed  by  popular  opinion,  is  for  once  led  away  by  the  general  effer- 
vescence. But  what  have  you  done  ?  What  are  the  crimes  to  justify 
such  universal  indignation,  such  complete  desertion  ?  This,  sir,  is  what 
I  wish  to  inquire  into  in  the  course  of  a  little  discussion  with  you.''  It 
appears,  however,  that  there  was  no  need  of  inquiry;  the  major- 
general's  iniquity  having  been  already  published  in  very  striking  type — 
so  at  least  says  the  ferocious  pamphleteer  : — "  The  history  of  your  life, 
since  the  time  at  least  when  you  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  public  af- 
fairs, is  well  known.    Its  principal  features  are  drawn  in  letters  of  blood  ! " 

After  lacerating  the  culprit  till  there  ia.  really  no  spot  on  which  to 
lay  an  additional  lash  that  is  not  already  streaming  with  gore,  the  imap- 
peased  jofoig  Corsican  contrives  to  vary  the  infliction  by  assailing  the 
wretehed«4najor-geneial  through  hia  wiib,  after  this  &shion : — ''And 
you,  respectable,  unhappy  woman,  whose  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence 
were  vilely  prostituted,  does  your  pure  and  chaste  heart  beat  under  a 
-hand  80  criiS  ?  U  those  W>meu«8  in  which  nature  gives  an  alarm 
to  love ;  in  those  moments  you  press  to  your  heart,  you  become  identi- 
fied wiih  the  cold  and  selfish  man  who  has  never  deviated  firom  his 
character;  and  who,  in  the  course  of  nearly  £xtj  years,  has  never 
known  anything  but  the  care  of  his  own  interests,  an  instinctive  love  of 
destruction,  the  most  infamous  avarice,  the  base  pleasures  of  sense.  By- 
and-by  the  glare  of  honours — ^the  trappings  .of  riches-^— will  disappear ; 
you  will  be  loaded  with  general  ccmtempt.  Will  you  seek,  in  the  bosom 
of  him  who  is  the  author  of  your  woes,  a  ccoisc^ation  indispensable  to 
your  gentle  and  affectionate  mind  1  Will  you  endeavour  to  find  in  his 
eyes  tears  to  mingle  with  yours  1  Alas  !  if  you  surprise  him  in  tears 
they  will  be  those  of  remorse !  If  his  bosom  heave,  it  will  be  with  the 
convulsions  of  the  wretch  who  dies  abhoning  nature,  himself,  and  the 
hand  that  guides  him  1  O  Lameth  !  O  Kobespierre  !  O  Petion  !  O 
Yolney  !  O  Mirabeau  I  O  Barr^  !  O  Lafayette !  this  is  the  man  who 
daores  to  seat  himself  by  your  side  I  Dripping  with  i^e  blood  of  his 
brethren,  atained  by  erery  sort  of  vice,  he  presents  himaelf  with  confi- 
dence  in  the  dress  of  a  general,  the  reward  of  his  crimes  !  " 

Such  effusions  as  these  diminish  one's  surprise  at  the  aversion 
Napoleon  L  inanifested  towaards  literature  and  literary  people ;  he  could 
hax^y,  one  would  think,  have  endured  to  look  them  in  the  face.  Hap- 
pily for  the  young  officer  of  artilleiy,  his  advancement  in  life  did  not 
depend  upon  his  pen,  nor  upon  the  higher  attributes  of  intellect^  but 
simply  npon  on  unusual  mastery  of  the  mathesis  which  teaches  how 
overwhekaiDg  muobers  may  be  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  certainty 
directed  and  oonoentrated  upon  a  given  point ;  supreme  knowledge,  no 
doubt,  as  the  world  goes,  or,  at  least,  hais  hith^to  gone  ;  and,  in  1792, 
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Lieatena&t  Bonaparte  accomplished  his  second  step  in  the  only  patii 
where  such  a  power  coiild  he  |m>fitably  available ;  he  having  in  that 
year  obtained  a  captain's  commission,  by  priority,  in  the  regiment  of 
GrenoMe.  Promotion  and  patriotism,  it  is  grievous  to  be  obliged  to 
add,  agreed  ill  wil^  each  other,  and,  as  nBiuJ,  the  weaker  power  gave 
way  in  the  straggle. 

The  Convention  placed  a  large  reward  npon  the  now  aged  and  vene^ 
rable  Paoli's  head,  who  was  defending  his  country  as  ateakmsly  against 
Robespierre's  myrmidons  as  he  did  against  the  armies  of  Louis  XYL  ; 
and  Captain  Bonaparte,  in  the  interest  of  democracy,  and  liberfy,  of 
course — ^they  were  his  polar  stars — ^fought  against  Paoli  and  Corsica  ! 
Admiral  Truguet  landed  a  large  force  upon  the  island,  and  Ci^itain 
Bonaparte  was  despatched  from  Bastia,  with  orders  if  possible  to  snr* 
prise  Ajaccio,  his  native  city.  He  landed  a  portion  of  his  forces  in  the 
Gulf,  from  the  frigate-  placed  at  his  service,  captured  the  Torre  de 
Capitelio,  nearly  fiusing  tJie  town ;  bat,  being  immediately  invested  by 
the  Corsican  forces,  he  was  compelled  to  re-embark  with  precipitation 
upon  the  return  of  the  frigate,  after  having  blown  up  tiie  Torre  de 
Capitelio.  Shortly  after  this  the  Bonaparte  &mily  were  banished  from 
Corsica,  and  the  mother  of  Napoleon,  with  two  o£  her  daughters,  took 
refuge  at  Marseilles. 

Not  long  afterwards  Fate  summoned  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  Toulon^ 
and  there  caxight  him  in  the  resistless  tide  by  which  he  was  floated, 
whiried  on  to  empire  and  to  exile.  In  these  pf^es  we  do  not  accom- 
pany him  thither,  and  have  only  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  how  veiy 
singularly,  ominously,  the  youth  of  this  extraordinary  man  prefigures, 
not,  perhaps,  the  catastrophe,  but,  at  all  events,  the  views  and  purposea 
of  his  life;  and  the  means — ^Force !  Fear ! — by  which  he  alone  sought 
their  accomplishment.  The  ^ory  and  grandeur  of  France,  it  is  cleariy 
manifest,  only  grew  precious  in  his  eyes  when  they  became  synony- 
mous with  his  own ;  and  even  the  national  vanity,  which  ha  regarded 
as  a  prime  element  of  Force,  was  carefully  cultivated  but  in  one  diree- 
tion^— that  which  tended  to  swell  his  own  pride. 

^'  The  cries  of  the  dying/'  he  exclaims,  in  his  letter  to  €^«!^  Padi, 
^'  the  groans  of  the  of^ressed,  the  tears  of  despair,  were  the  companions 
of  my  infiincy."  Ay,  and  history  will  be  compelled  to  add,  tbe 
remorseless  multiplication  of  those  cries,  those  groans,  those  tears,  was 
the  chief  oocupation,  and  oonsdtuted  what  men  call  the  glory  of  hn 
manhood.  Much  more  mi§^t  be  said,  did  not  the  long  agony  of  Bt, 
Helena,  borne  with  no  more  fortEtiide  than  the  school-boy  penance  at 
Brienne,  sonrowftilly  entreat  silence,  and  awaken  in  the  ocddest  breast 
a  compassionate  S3rmpathy  for  the  fiillen  Enperor,  whidi  it  may  be 
doubted  if  he  ever  felt  lor  one  human  being — save  himself.  *'  Posterity 
will  do  me  justice ! "  was  his  frequent  exdaanatMnt,  as  the  night  of 
Death  gnulually  overgrew  and  darkened  the  sad  gkiom  of  captivity — 
*'  Posterity  will  do  me  justiee !  "  There  can  be  no  qtMstbn  but  it  will; 
neither,  spite  of  ephemeral  appearances  to  the  contrary,  is  there  any 
doubt  iliat  the  porterity  which  will  pronounce  that  final  aad  irreversible 
decree  of  justice  is  very  near  at  hand. 
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It  may  be  as  well  to  mentioB  that  no  dtMmment  quoted  in  this  paper 
has  been  derived  from  the  wondetSal  eontents  of  the  sealed  box  which 
so  wonderfully  came  to  h^t  sowr  cfoMn  yms  ago,  containing  number- 
less manuscripts  and  not^-boolM^  written  if  the  deceased  Emperor  when 
a  lieutenant  of  artOlerjy  whic^  showed  thai  he  had  contrived  to  master 
eveiy  kind  of  knowledge — wilii  the  exception  of  grammar  and  ortho- 
graphy— and  every  variety  of  composition,  epic,  historic,  romantic, 
pastoral,  critical,  sdentific,  and  statistia  One  of  the  geographical  com- 
mon-place books  ctmdudea  witii  an  uiinished,  and  certainly  very 
remarkable  sentence  in  Jjtm^iammk  BoBa|Mvte's  own  hand,  thus : — 
'^  Sainie  HUhie^  peiite  He  ^  To  whidb  \mk  there  been  added,  *'  ou 
je  mowrrai  le  6  Maiy  18S1,*  lihe- &bricaftkm  voold  not  have  been  one 
whit  more  palpable  or  mtmt  —rlnaiouaL 


THE   DUKE   or   WELLINGTON. 


THE  circniDBtaiiceB  attendant  uptm  the  birth  of  Uub  illustrioiia  soldier, 
on  the  Irt  of  May,  1769,  at  Dangan  Castle,  coimty  of  Meath, 
Ireland,  at  which  date,  and  where,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
notwithstanding  certain  plausibilities  to  the  contraiy,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  bom,  were  hardly  of  a  nature  to  suggest  that  a  very 
brilliant  ftitm-e  awaited  the  newly-arrived  stranger  The  castle,  a 
roughly-built,  poorly-furnished  stronghold  of  a  previous  and  much  ruder 
age,  belonged  only  nominally  to  the  child's  father,  Garret,  the  second 
£arl  of  Momington,  who  had  long  since  encumbered  the  family  estates,  not 
very  extensive  when  they  came  into  his  possession,  beyond  all  reasonable 
hope  of  extrication ;  the  title,  which  in  this  coun^  stands  a  young 
man  in  excellent  stead  of  a  fortune,  by  enabling  him  to  wed  one,  was 
already  bespoken  by  Richard  Wellesley,  or  Wesley,  as  the  name  was 
then  written,  a  healthy  elder  brother  ;  and  even  the  snug  little  borough 
of  Trim,  a  constitutional  heirloom  of  the  family's,  which  might  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  the  Irish  parliam^itaiy  market,  would 
of  courae  also  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  said  Richard,  till  the  demise 
of  his    father  called    him    to    the   Upper  House.       The    military 

frofession,  that  imfaiUng  resource  in  luoipier  times  of  the  younger 
ranches  of  noble  familiea,  moreover,  presented  just  then  an  extnsmely 
doleful  prospect,  it  being  the  almost  universal  conviction  that  the 
glorious  peace  concluded  some  six  years  previously  had  closed  the 
Temple  of  War  for  a  centuiy  to  come  at  least  In  truth,  if  we  look  at 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  time,  at  the  apparent  condition  of  the 
world  in  the  hero-producing  year  1769,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  crai- 
fident  predictions  of  the  peace-prophets  of  that  day  wer«,  upon  the 
whole,  veiy  reasonably  based.     The  English  States  of  America,  relieved 
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of  their  dangeroua  and  exasperatmg  preaenoe  of  their  long-time  pug- 
nacious neighbours,  the  Erench,  were  still  brimful  of  loyaJty  to  the 
parent  country,  whose  arms  had  mainly  brought  about  that  desirable 
consummation.  France  was  dancing,  singing,  boasting,  bowing,  with 
her  usual  yivacity,  grace,  and  spnghtliness,  beneath  the  tim&KX>n8e- 
crated  regime  of  the  elder  Bourbons ;  the  successes  of  Olive  had  dis- 
sipated the  peril  which  at  one  time  appeared  to  menace  the  peaceful 
pursuits  and  modest  eetabliahments  of  English  merchants  trading 
to  India ;  the  '45,  experience  clearly  proved,  had  .  finally  disposed 
of  the  Stuart  dynastic  danger, — ^in  short,  it  was  manifest  to  every- 
body except  a  few  rusty-brained,  old-world  fanatics,  that  the  elements  of 
international  hatred  and  strife  which  had  so  long  clouded  the  political 
horizon  were  dispersed,  or  in  rapid  process  of  becoming  so,  and  the  long 
pined-for  d^  of  universal  brotherhood  and  peace,  in  which  men  should 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and 
not  leam  war  any  more,  was  at  length  dawning  upon  mankind  witii 
brightest  promise.  The  future  of  this  child,  this  Arthur  Wellesley, 
therefore,  would  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  of  the  dismalest,  unless, 
indeed,  he  should  prove  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  in  which  case  Trim 
might  perhaps  help  him  to  a  rectory,  with  a  bishopric  within  approach- 
able distance^  Not  long,  alas !  did  the  wisdom  of  men  and  ministers 
permit  the  philanthropic  dreamers  of  the  world  to  indulge  in  the  beatific 
visions  they  had  conjured  up.  Arthur  Wellesley  had  but  just  passed 
his  sixth  birth-day  when  the  echoes  of  Bunker^s  Hill  came  booming 
over  the  Atlantic,  to  proclaim  that  an  unjustly-attempted  impost  of 
threepence  per  pound  upon  tea  had  sufficed  to  rekindle  the  fires  of 
national  strife,  and  create  new  opportunities  for  the  exercise  and  sus- 
tenance of  that  military  chivalry  which  a  great  orator  has  assured  us  is 
not  only  the  cheap  defence  of  nations — a  quite  debateable  proposition — 
but  the  nurse  of  every  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise.  A 
French  poet  says,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  leapt  exultingly  in  his  mother^s 
womb  at  the  soimd  of  the  cannon  which  proclaimed  the  annexation  of 
Corsica  to  France.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  plain  that,  supposing  Arthur 
Welledey  to  have  been  gifted  ever  so  inferiorly  to  his  great  rival  with 
prophetic  sympathy,  the  Plantagenet  blood  flowing  in  his  veins  must 
have  been  instantly  kindled  to  a  flame  as  the  preluding  signal  of  the 
giant  strife  it  was  lus  destiny  to  wrestle  down,  (it  was  the  flaming  brand 
caught  from  the  American  conflagration  which  exploded  mined  and 
volcanic  France,)  pealed  over  the  waters  from  the  western  hemisphere ! 
At  all  events  we  know,  that  about  this  time,  Lord  and  Lady  Momington 
arrived  at  the  satisfactory  conclusion  that  the  military  profession  was 
not,  alter  all,  such  a  hopeless  one  as  it  had  been  rejuresentod,  and  that  a 
pair  of  epaulettes  would  consequently  be  a  sufficient  as  well  as  an  easUy 
obtainable  provision  for  lithe,  combative,  plain, — Lady  Momington's 
accustomed  expressicm  was  a  more  decided  one, — ^little  Arthur. 

The  blood  of  the  Plantagenets  is  at  any  rate  no  fiction,  whether  in- 
formed by  prophetic  instinct  or  not,  as  gentlemen  versed  in  genealogies, 
and  who  it  should  seem  do  not  think  the  greatness  achieved. by  the 
stem,  sagacious,  heroic  warrior,  sufficient  lor  his  glory,  unless  gilded  by 
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the  prestige  of  royalty,  have  diatinctiy  proved.  They  demoniBtnite  tbe 
Duke  of  WeUington  to  be  a  blood-relative, — a  distant  one,  no  doabt,  of 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria, — ^by  descent  from  King  Edward  I.,  snr- 
named  Longshanks.  The  evidence  appears  satis&ctoiy,  and  furtber, 
that  the  intermediate  links  of  the  long  chain  of  light  descending  down 
axe  almost  all  Irish.  They  hold  together  as  follows : — Lady  Bl^beth 
Plantagenet,  youngest  child  of  Edwwd  I.,  became  Countess  of  EEerefovd, 
and  her  daughter  married  the  first  Earl  of  Ormonde :  the  eighth  Earl 
of  Ormonde's  daughter,  Helen  Butler,  espoused  Donogh,  second  Earl  of 
Thomond,  and  had  issue,  Lady  Margaret  O'Brien^  who  became  the  wife 
of  Dermod,  Lord  Lichiquin ;  the  Honourable  IMbuy  O'Brien,  daughter 
of  the  fifth  Lord  Lichiquin,  maanied  Michael  Boyle,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  Lord  ChanceUor  of  Ireland,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter, 
Eleanor  Boyle,  who  married  the  Right  Honourable  Williaa  Hill,  MP., 
and  was  grandmother  of  Anthony  Hill,  first  Viscount  Dungannon, 
wiiose  daughter  Anne,  Countess  of  Momington,  was  the  mother  of 
Arthur,  Dv^e  of  Wellington ! 

The  Saxon  lineage  of  the  great  Duke  shows  poorly  by  the  side  of  this 
Hibernian  ancestral  roll,  and,  worse  tiban  all,  cannot  be  cleariy  taraoed 
beyond  the  CoUeys  or  Cowleys  of  Rutlandshire,  of  whom  two  brothiers, 
Robert  and  Walter  CoUey  or  Cowley,  migrated  to  the  county  Kilkenny, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Those  clever  gentiemen  &st  managed  to 
secure  the  clerkship  of  the  Crown  for  their  joint  lives,  and  subsequently 
Robert  obtained  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls,  and  Walter  the  office  of 
Solicitor-general.  A  descendant  of  these  astute  lawyers  succeeded  by 
will  to  the  property  of  the  Wellesleys  or  Wesleys  of  Dangan  Castle, 
with  which  family  the  Cowleys  were  previously  connected  by  maniage, 
assumed  their  name,  and  was  created  by  Oeoi^  II.,  Eaoi  of  Morning- 
ton.  As  if  to  bring  the  comparative  ehabbiness  of  the  English  line  into 
more  prominent  r^ief,  an  enl^ueoastic  driver  amidst  coUateial  issues 
turned  up  CoUey  C&bber,  whom  he  calls  **  the  eminent  dramatist  and 
poet^"  amongst  the  Rutlandshire  Colleys,  and  forthwith  despatched  the 
gratifying  intelligence  to  the  newspapers,  that  Colley  Oibber,  the  heio  of 
tiie  '^  Dundad,''  and  ^  Poet,''  who  communicated  an  odour  to  the  laureate 
wreath  which  it  will  require  many  Wordsworths  and  Tennysons  tho- 
roughly to  dispel,  was  ancestrally  associated  wkh  the  Duke  of  Wriling- 
ton  and  Prince  of  Waterloo !  The  Duke's  own  opinion  of  the  value  of 
all  or  any  such  industrious  researches  in  his  honour,  would  probaUy  have 
been  pretty  much  the  wane  as  that  expressed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte's 
Imttque  reproof  of  the  Austrian  genealogists,  who  Imd  suddenly  made 
the  important  discovery  ^at  the  proposed  son-in-law  of  their  emperor 
was  descended  from  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  through  some  of  the  jmioeB 
of  Treroo; — "Bah!"  ezdaimed  Napoleon,  **my  patent  of  nobility 
dates  from  the  battle  of  Monte  Notte  !" 

Passing  firam  heraldic  speculations  to  sober  biographic  verity^  we  find 
that  the  Duke's  immediate  progenitors,  the  first  and  second  Earls  of 
Momington,  were  both  distii^ished  for  mnsioal  abilitf.  His  grnnd- 
fikther,  the  first  earl,  played  tiie  vicJin  admimbly;  and  the  son,  his 
grace's  fiEKther,  not  only  attained  very  early  proficienqy  upon  the  same 
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inBtrument,  but  became  a  oompoBer  of  skill  and  tarte,  of  whidi  the  lastu^ 
popularit7  of  the  glee,  '^  Here  in  cool  Grot/'  is  perhaps  more  oondusive 
evidence  than  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  conferred  upon  his  lord- 
ship by  the  Ujuversity  of  Dublin.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  inherited 
his  &tiier  and  grandfather's  love  of  hannonj,  thouf^  not  the  capability 
of  producing  it,  as  his  constant  attendance  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
and  munificent  patronage  of  musioal  festivalBy  oonoeKts,  oratorios^  dice, 
sufficiently  proves.  Literature— English  literatitte,  more  espeaiaUy---does 
not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  or  cared  for  by  the  Momington 
family,  except,  perhaps,  by  Richard,  afterwards  Marquis  Wellesley  ;  but 
as  to  the  Duke  himself,  there  is  irresistible  pvidenoe  in  his  despatches, 
vigorously  as  they  are  written,  that  his  education  in  respect  of  high- 
class  English  literature  was  entirely  neglected,  or  that  he  himself  had 
an  insuperable  aversion  to  such  studies.  M.  Oonnenin  has  rwnarked 
that  the  word  ''glory"  is  nerver  used  in  the  WeUington  despatches, 
whilst  that  of  ''  duty ''  is  of  conatant  ooounoence ;  a  veiy  complimentary 
discovery,  though  not  intendedly  so,  on  the  part  of  the  Frenohman ;  and 
it  is  not  the  less  true  and  remarkable,  though  not  at  all  complimentary, 
that  you  may  search  those  volumes  in  vain,  not  alone  for  quotations 
from  the  great  English  writers,  but  for  any  turn  of  thought  or  ex- 
pression indicative  of  any,  the  moot  superficud  acquaintance  with  them. 
The  Duke's  style  is  unquestionably  an  admirable  one-— hicid,  terse,  full ; 
and  the  despatches,  with  lUHignifinant  exceptions,  are  models  of  military 
composition,  that  irresistibly  impress  the  reader  with  a  lively  sense  of 
the  Duke's  vigorous  sagacity,  astonishing  presoifinoe  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  writer's  professional  duides,  and  stem,  resolute  will  and 
firmness ;  but  not  one  passage  whereof  can  be  remembered  without  a 
special  exertion  to  do  so,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  only  the 
intellect  that  is  addressed— imagination,  sentiment,  by  which  alone 
memory  is  without  effort  made  prisoner,  m^irer !  Kelson  was  the  reverse 
of  the  Duke  in  this  respect ;  and  because  he  was  so  his  great  signal  is  as 
fiur  remov^  in  its  sublime  simplicity  from  the  cold  propriety  of  Wel- 
lington's orders  of  the  day  as  from  the  sialted  i&istian  of  Buonaparte's. 
The  names  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Ju»ne  preceptors,  if  he  had  any, 
which  is  not  likely,  have  not  been  preserved ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he 
was  at  idle  Bev.  Mr.  Ganer's  school,  at  Chelsea^  where,  says  ^  "  British 
and  Foreign  Beview,"  published  1840,  Arthur  Wellesley,  unlike  boys  of 
bis  age,  was  never  seen  to  play,,  but  generally  came  lagging  out  of  the 
schoolroom  into  the  playground,  in  ike  centre  of  which  was  a  lai^ 
walnut-tree,  against  which  he  used  to .  lounge  and  lean,  obsarviag  his 
schoolfellows  who  w&ce  playing  a  variety  of  ^^mes  around  him.  If  any 
boy  played  ynlairly,  Arthur  quickly  gave  inteUigenoe  to  those  engaged 
in  the  game.  On  the  delinquent  being  turned  out  it  was  generally 
wished  that  he  should  supply  his  plaoe ;  but  nothing  could  induoe  him 
to  do  ao.  When  beset  by  a  party  of  five  or  six  he  would  fight  with  the 
utmost  courage  and  determination  unlil  he  freed  himself  from  their 
grasp ;  he  wondd  then  retire  again  to  his  tree,  and  look  about  him  as 
quiets  dejected,  and  observant  as  he  had  been  before. 

Th^ere  is  a.  sentimental  air  about  this  aii^odote  wbicb  takes  away  from 
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itB  credibility ;  and  another  which  elates  to  a  dightly  subsequent  period 
in  the  Duke's  boy-life,  while  it  satis&ctorily  disposes  of  the  '^-quiet, 
dejected,  observant "  fiction,  is  marred  by  the  embellishments  that  have 
evidently  been  tacked  for  effect  to  the  authentic  story  of  a  stout  fight 
for  marbles : — "  Arthur  Wellesley  and  his  eider  brother,  afterwards  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  passed  much  of  their  boyhood  at  Brynkinhalt,  in 
North  Wales.  Whilst  there,  they  chanced  one  day  to  meet  a  playfellow, 
David  Evans,  and  his  sister,  returning  from  school.  Arthur  Wellesley 
challenged  David  Evans  to  a  game  at  marbles,  which  was  accepted,  and 
the  iBister  walked  on.  She  had  not  gone  fiir  when  her  brother  shouted 
lustUy  for  her  to  come  back  to  his  assistance,  as  Arthur  Wellesley,  he 
said,  had  cheated  him  out  of  his  marbles,  and  refused  to  give  them  up. 
The  girl  instantly  returned,  sided  with  her  brother,  and  both  fiercely 
assaulted  the  alleged  wrongful  possessor  of  the  marbles.  AHiiui'  Welles- 
ley was  about  twdive,  the  girl  ten,  and  her  brother  two  years  younger ; 
and  Richard  Wellesley  performed  the  part  of  spectator  of  the  fight,  of 
whidi  Arthur  soon  had  the  worst,  and  was  fidn  to  hand  over  the  mar- 
bles, and  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  with  tears  in  his  eyes."  This  may  be  all 
true  enough,  with  the  exception  of  the  tears,  which,  however,  is  not  so 
absurd  an  invention  as  another  statement  of  this  "  authoritative "  anec- 
dote, to  the  effect  that  the  Marquis  WeHesley  found  time,  whilst  Oover- 
nor-Qeneral  of  India,  to  write  to  David  Evans,  '^  reminding  him  of  their 
games  in  boyhood."  That  the  Duke  himself,  as  the  writer  goes  on  to 
state,  when  passing  through  Denbighshire,  in  1815j  inquired  at  Brynkin- 
halt for  David  Evans,  and  recognised  him  as  his  old  playfellow,  has  a 
greater  smack  of  likelihood  about  it ;  and  it  is  moreover  declared  that 
both  the  victors,  David  and  his  valiant  sister,  in  this  the  Duke's  first 
recorded  battle,  are  still  living  at  Brynkinhalt. 

The  Earl  of  Momington  died  at  Kensington  on  the  22nd'  of  May, 
1781,  and  with  the  consent  of  her  son,  the  new  lord.  Lady  Momington, 
a  woman  of  energy  and  resoiuioe,  took  upon  herself  the  sole  and  active 
superintendence  of  the  terriUy  embarrassed  pecuniaiy  affairs  of  the  &mily. 
Arthur  Wellesley  not  long  aiterwards  accompanied  his  elder  brother  to 
Eton,  where  he  did  not  veiy  long  remain,  nor  greatly  distinguish  him- 
self, not  having  passed  the  ^th  form  when  he  left.  A  practical  jest  of 
some  humour,  played  off  upon  Lady  Dungannon  during  the  Eiton  holida]^, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Duke,  though  we  suspect  its  paternity  was 
exclusively  Lord  Momington's.  Both  the  brotiiers,  it  appears,  were 
invited  to  pass  their  holidays  with  Lady  Dnngaimon,  who  was  residing 
in  Shropshire,  and  it  was  agreed,  by  way  of  producing  an  agreeable  sen- 
sation in  her  ladyship's  mind,  to  inform  her  that  their  sister  Annie  had 
run  off  with  a  footman.  Lady  Dungannon  was  of  course  terribly 
shocked,  but  the  boys  entreated  her  not  to  divulge  the  unfortunate 
occurrence,  as  it  was  possible  their  sister  might  be  overtaken  and 
brought  back  again.  Lady  Dungannon  promised  compliance,  but  found 
herself  unable,  upon  paying  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Mytton,  an  intimate  friend 
and  neighbour,  immediafcely  afterwards,  to  confine  the  sad  intelligence  to 
her  own  bosom  ;  and  on  her  return  she  threw  her  juvenile  viedtorB  into 
convulsions  of  merriment  by  gravely  exclaiming,  '^  Ah,  my  dear^boys,  ill- 
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news  travels  apace.     Will  you  believe  it  ]      Mrs.  Mytton  knfe"w  already 
all  about  poor  Anne  ! " 

An  incident  which  shows  the  fiitui-e  Field  Marshal  in  a  clearer  and 
more  genuine  aspect,  inasmuch  as  it  reveals  a  glimpse  of  the  unyielding 
jiatriotism  and  soldierly  spirit  of  hardihood  and  daring  by  which  his 
after-life  was  distinguished,  occurred  about  the  same  time.  News  of  the 
surrender  of  the  British  army  under  Lord  Comwallis,  at  York  Town,  to 
the  combined  American  and  French  forces  commanded  by  Wasliington, 
had  reached  England,  and  amongst  the  rumours  and  on  dUs  published 
by  the  newspapers  in  connexion  with  that  humiliating  event,  was  one 
subsequently  confirmed  by  Colonel  Tarleton,  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  successful  officers  employed  in  the  King^s  service  during  the  Ameri- 
can war  of  independence,  that  he,  Colonel  Tarleton,  had  offered,  previous 
to  tlie  surrender,  to  break  through  the  beleaguering  force  and  join  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  whose  delay  in  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  troops  in 
York  Town  appeared  unaccountable,  if  Lord  Comwallis  would  grant 
him  two  thousand  men  only.  The  coloneFs  request  was  not  complied 
with,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the  surrender  was  accomplished. 
Lord  Momington  found  his  brother  one  morning  looking  veiy  pale  and 
excited,  with  a  newspaper  containing  this  intelligence  crumpled  in  his 
hand,  by  the  violence  of  his  emotion.  "  It's  quite  true,  Momington," 
exclaimed  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  moment  he  saw  his  brother  :  "  Tarle- 
ton, had  he  been  allowed,  would  have  spared  us  the  disgrace  of  the  York 
Town  capitulation  1 " 

At  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  and  theii*  European 
allies.  Lady  Momington  proceeded  on  a  short  toui*  to  the  Continent, 
taking  her  family  with  her,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Momington,  who  * 
had  quitted  Eton  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  Arthur  Wellesley,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  acquu^ed  as  much  book-education  as  a  soldier  stood 
in  need  of, — special  studies,  in  those  days,  not  being  considered  essential, 
in  England,  as  a  qualification  for  the  military  profession, — accompanied 
his  mother  with  the  rest,  to  France ;  for,  it  should  seem,  no  other  pur- 
pose regarding  him  except  as  helping  to  pass  away  the  time  as  agreeably 
as  possible  till  he  obtained  a  commission.  Fortunately,  the  pleasure- 
party  passed  by  Angers,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
France,  where  the  military  college  of  Douay,  a  sister  establishment  to 
that  of  Brienne,  was  situated.  The  mathematical  and  artillery  section 
of  the  school  was  under  the  direction  of  Pignerol,  an  experienced  officer; 
and  Lady  Momington  having  upon  inquiry  ascertained  the  terms  for 
board  and  instruction  to  be  within  compass  of  her  very  slender  means, 
the  earnest  wish  of  Ai-thur  Wellesley  to  become  a  student  of  the  estab- 
lishment was,  with  some  reluctance,  acceded  to.  He  was  placed  for  two 
years  under  the  care  of  Pignerol,  and  the  carriage  party  proceeded  on 
their  pleasure  trip.  All  that  is  known  of  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Douay  is, 
that  he  was  a  decorous,  tractable,  pains-taking  young  man,  and  diligent 
in  acquiring  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  practical  details  of  the  pro- 
fession he  had  chosen,  more  than  in  studying  its  theory.  At  the  end  of 
the  stipulated  term,  he  returned  to  England ;  it  would  appear  somewhat 
unexpectedly  to  Lady  Momington,  whose  first  intimation  that  he  had 
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left  France,  was  the  decisive  one  of  seeing  him  at  the  BJaymarket 
theatre,  causing  her  ladyship  to  exclaim,  almost  angrily,  "  I  do  believe 
there  is  my  ugly  boy,  Arthur." 

No  time  was  lost  in  applying  for  a  commission,  for  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Momington,  and  as  it  was  now 
agreed  in  family  councU,  the  representative  of  the  borough  of  Trim,  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  had  not  long  to 
wait,  and  Arthur  Wellesley  was  gazetted  ensign  in  the  73rd  regiment, 
on  the  7th  March,  1787,  he  being  then  within  about  two  months  of  his 
eighteenth  birthday.  His  promotion  was  unusually  rapid,  and  it  wa» 
not  long  before  he  was  captain  in  the  58th  regiment,  aide-deK»unp  to  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  member  of  parliament 
for  Trim  (1790),  and  grievously  in  debt — ^not,  indeed,  to  any  ruinous 
amount,  for  his  habits  could  hardly  be  called  extravagant  ones, — ^but 
more  than  his  captain's  pay,  which  was  his  only  pecuniaiy  resource^ 
woidd  enable  him  veiy  ea^y  to  liquidate.  Neither  his  mother  nor  Lord 
Momington  could  render  him  any  efficient  aid,  and  he  might  have  been 
put  to  considerable  inconvenience  but  for  the  voluntary  assistance  ten- 
dered by  a  boot-maker,  on  Lower  Ormonde  Quay,  Dublin,  where  he 
lodged.  The  proffered  loan  was  thankfully  accepted,  repaid  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  Captain  Wellesley^s  parliamentary  ii^uenoe 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  the  lendei^s  generous  confidence  was  rewarded 
by  the  bestowal  of  a  lucrative  situation  upon  his  son. 

Captain  Wellesley,  member  of  parliament  for  Trim,  is  described  as  '^a 
niddy-feced,  juvemle-looking  person,"  dreaaed  in  a  scarlet  uniform,  with 
very  lat^  epaulettes.  '^  His  address,"  remarks  Sir  Jonah  Barrmgton, 
"  was  impolished  ;  he  spoke  occasionally,  and  never  with  success,  and 
conveyed  no  promise  of  the  unparalleled  celebrity  he  afterwards  obtained.'' 
As  the  unparalleled  celebrity  Sir  Jonah  alludes  to  was  neither  legis- 
lative nor  oratorical,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  possibly 
have  been  presaged  by  the  most  brilliant  parliamentaty  display.  As  to 
the  juvenile  member^s  political  opinions,  they  belonged,  like  the  borough 
for  which  he  sat,  to  the  £amily  ;  and  as  regarded  parliamentary  reform, 
were,  and  very  naturally,  of  a  decidedly  uncompromising  kind.  Captain 
Wellesley  parenthetically  expressed  them  with  great  enei^  of  tone  and 
manner  upon  the  occasion  of  presenting  a  petition  in  &vour  of  some 
relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes  in  force  against  Koman  Catholics,  which 
he  believed  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  safely  conceded.  A  previous 
speaker  had  mixed  up  the  question  of  Irish  parliamentary  reform,  quite 
pertinently,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  with  that  of  Irish  emancipation,  a 
dangerous  association,  which  the  member  for  Trim  warmly  rebuked. 
'^  Should  that  question  "  Tof  reform  in  Parliament),  exclaimed  Captain 
Wellesley,  "  be  intixnluced,  I  woidd  strenuously  oppose  it"  Forty  years 
afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  repeated  the  same  sentiment  with 
equally  decisive  emphasis ;  the  Duke's  consistency  of  opinion  upon  that 
important  subject  cannot  therefore  be  gainsaid,  however  much  its  policy 
and  wisdom  may  be  disputed. 

Happily  for  Arthur  Wellesley's  fame,  it  was  not  long  before  he  wbh 
Husimoned  to  a  more  fitting  arena  for  the  exercise  of  tlie  rare  &cnltie^ 
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intii  which  nature  had  bountiliGdly  gifted  him  than  the  floor  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Oommons.  Beifore,  however,  leaving  Ireland  as  Uentenant- 
oolonel  of  the  33rd  regiment,  so  swift  had  been  his  ascent  in  militaiy 
lanky  to  enter  npon  the  career  in  wMch  he  was  to  win  immortal  renown, 
be  took  the  precaution,  though  not  pressed,  or  liable  to  be  pressed  by 
l^al  process,  to  provide  for  the  payment  in  full  of  his  debts  in  all  events 
ttalities.  To  this  end  he  executed  a  deed,  assigning  to  Mr.  Dillon, 
woollen  draper,  of  Parliament-street,  Dublin,  as  much  of  his  professional 
UKome  as  he  could  possibly  spare,  in  tn»t,  for  eqtial  distribution  amongst 
his  creditors,  till  their  claims  were  discharged  with  interest ;  and  at  the 
sune  time  insuring  his  life  in  the  capital  sum  of  his  debts.  Mr.  Dillon 
willingly  accepted  the  trust,  fiiithfully  fulfilled  it,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Wellesley,  to  use  his  own  expression,  embarked  for  Holland 
"  with  a  clear  conscience." 

Albeit  the  Dtike  of  Wellington  was  greatly  fiivoured  by  the  accident 
of  aristocratic  connexion  and  influence,  Ms  st8u*t  in  life,  it  will  have  been 
seen,  was  beset  with  difficulties  that  might  have  permanently  discouraged 
(Ordinary  men  ;  and  although  it  may  be  that  but  for  his  brother's  ooeu- 
pancy  of  the  influential  position  of  Govemor-geneoral  of  India,  opportu- 
nities of  distinguishing  himself  would  not  have  been  so  readily  obtained, 
it  is  still  manifest,  that  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  a  man  of 
such  prompt  energy  and  resource,  of  such  sleepless  industry,  clear  pene- 
tration, resolute,  imshrinking  will,  politically  masked  by  an  impassive, 
marble  exterior,  must  have  made  himself  felt,  sooner  or  later,  and  deci- 
sively, wherever  the  destiny  of  nations  was  to  be  decided  by  the  sword 
or  by  diplomacy.  A  magnificent  general  there  can  be  no  doubt,  amongst 
sane  men,  that  he  was ;  in  every  attribute  that  goes  to  the  formation  of 
one  unsurpassed  if  not  unrivalled  j  sudden,  impetuous,  fierce  as  flame  if 
an  essential  purpose  might  be  thereby  advanced ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
motionless,  immoveable,  refusing  tempting  battle,  patient,  deaf  as  iron  to 
taimts  of  timidity  or  want  of  enterprise,  did  his  long-meditated,  im- 
swerving  game  require  such  apparent  inaction.  No  question,  it  may  not 
moreover  be  inappropriate  to  remark  in  conclusion, — no  question  that 
there  were  very  many  great  occasions  in  the  Duke's  great  fife,  to  which 
only  commanding  military  genius  was  equal, — ^but  it  is  wonderful  to 
observe,  as  any  one  easily  may  for  himself,  by  only  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  despatches,  what  immense  results  in  the  aggregate  were 
obtained  by  the  Duke,  solely  in  virtue  of  the  habits  which  he  had  sedu- 
lously cultivated  from  his  boyhood, — early  rising,  strict  attention  to 
details,  taking  nothing  ascertainable  for  granted,  unflagging  industry, 
and  close,  unostentatious  silence,  except  when  speech  was  necessary,  or 
certainly  harmless.  "  I  will  take  care  to  be  here  punctually  at  five  to- 
morrow morning,"  said  the  architect  of  New  London  Bridge,  in  accept- 
ance of  the  Duke's  request  that  he  would  meet  him  at  that  hour  on  the 
following  morning.  "  Say  a  quarter  before  five,"  replied  the  Duke,  with 
a  quiet  smile ;  "  I  owe  all  I  have  achieved  to  being  ready  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  be  so ;  and  I  learned  that 
lesson  when  a  boy." 

One  peculiarity  of  character  was  observable  in  this  great  soldier  which 
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I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed.  It  was  this — ^that  bis  con- 
temptuous aversion  for  everything  that  savoured  of  charlatanism  or 
boasting  led  him,  perhaps  unconsciously,  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Thus  his  great  victory  at  Salamanca,  the  news  of  wliich  reaching  the 
retreating  Kussians  at  Borodino,  changed  their  despondent,  retrojgrade 
movement  to  a  triumphal  march,  and  darkened  the  French  conqueror^a 
victory  with  prophetic  gloom,  was  immediately  preceded  by  a  despatch 
to  the  English  ministiy,  stating  that  the  Biitisli  army  was  in  such  an 
improvided  condition  that  if  some  remedial  measures  were  not  immedi- 
ately taken,  a  great  military  disaster  muat  ensue  :  on  the  eve  of  Water- 
loo he  wrote  home  to  say,  that  with  the  exception  of  his  old  Peninsular 
veterans  he  had  got  "  the  most  infamous  army  in  the  world."  It  would 
have  been  therefore  in  precise  keeping  with  tiiese  and  many  other  ante- 
cedents that,  had  his  Grace's  much-canvassed  letter  to  Sii*  John  Bur- 
goyne  upon  the  then  defenceless  condition  of  England,  except  for  the 
navy  —  another  magnificent  exception  like  that  of  the  Peninsular 
veterans, — been  followed  by  an  actual  attempt  at  invasion,  the  Duke's 
commentary  upon  his  own  letter  would  have  been  the  accustomed  one^ 
a  despatch  annoimcing  decisive  victory  by  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, over  enemies  whom  he  never  appears  to  have  the  slightest  fear  of^ 
save  when  his  hand  grasped  the  pen  instead  of  the  sword. 


!IR      ROBERT      PEEL. 


THE  aui'e  refiige  which  it  has  so  long  been  the  privilege  and  gloiy  of 
this  countiy  to  afford  men  fleeing  from  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
deepotisms  of  the  Continent,  has  been  in  many  ways  abundantly  re- 
warded ;  and  not  the  least  of  the  material  benefits  derived  from  that 
wise  and  generous  policy,  was  the  introdut^on  into  England, — not  long 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz  had  rendered  France  an  un- 
safe abode  for  those  of  her  children  who  were  too  honest  and  courageous 
to  surrender  theii-  consciences  into  the  keeping  of  the  State, — of  greatly 
improved  methods  in  the  art  of  calico  printing,  the  rapid  development 
of  which  branch  of  industry,  from  but  the  other  day  in  the  life  of  na- 
tions, is  one  of  the  moat  notable  fiicte  of  an  age  of  marvellous  industries. 
Some  families  from  the  south  of  France  associated  and  established  them- 
selves upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  and,  by  the  processes  they  had 
invent«d  or  improved,  produced  printed  stufia  which  commanded  a  vei^ 
high  relative  price  in  the  market,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  set  nnme- 
Towi  active  brains  at  work  to  disoover  the  mode  of  modes  by  which 
those  gracefril  and  ingenious  designs  were  effected  and  multiplwd  with 
snch  ready,  unexceptionable  ezactnees.  Fulure  and  disappointment,  an* 
might  be  expected,  attended  the  first  gropinga  of  English  expeiimsit- 
.  alists  in  search  of  the  golden  and  jealously-guarded  secret  of  the 
foreigners ;  and  amongst  the  earliest  of  those  who,  hy  force  of  abOi'ty 
and  perseverance,  were  ultimately  successfiil — not  in  •pirating  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  French  esteblishment,  but  in  printing  caJico  with  a  skill, 
economy,  and  expedition,  which  finally  drove  the  fabrics  of  the  Thames 
printing-works  out  of  the  market,  was  a  Mr.  Peel,  of  Fish  lane,  Black- 
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bum,  Lancashire,  a  I'eputedly  cratebe^  j>erson,  and  projector  of  a  score 
or  two  of  broken-do^yn  e^jfvmmtatlm  in.  MMliMnics  and  chemistry,  who, 
wise  men  said,  had  nutdh  .taliir  HeiMite  iMfiittmtion  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  small  farm  in4fe}fli^^AiaKi%x)ed^ilibeito«fsi,  than  be  perpetually 
throwing  away  tvooKsmmA  ^aMSHgr-'in  the  fioarch  after  «ew-£uigled  schemes 
and  devices. 

Mr.  Peel  was,<iM«P0ver,  B«t  a  man  to  li&  detarr0d'i^7^£dlure8,  however 
frequent  and  eHMpBMBtnig,  from  followix^  oatma^wmrr  whim  or  project 
which  chanced  to  fit  jnovoflB  his  8flihemingbrKEiiy.aaid  iihe  new  art  of  csJico 
printing  appeare  to  have  very  early  taken  firm  hold  of  ids  mind.  His 
first  successful  experiment  -m  a  '^  Paifcy  Leaf,"  w^bdch  he  engraved 
upon  a  pewter  plate,  and  taHMlierred  ino^llflur  to  a  piece  of  cloth ;  Mrs. 
Milton,  a  next^ioor  neigMbMB',fMirforn]ii|g  4lie  calendering  process  with 
a  flat  smoothing-iroD,  ibe  >«ymiBiiin(ii¥H  hmm^  chosen  to  make  the 
venture  in  the  tempoMo^  tdibMnte  4if  hiii  Tfrnwllj , -irifco  had  witnessed  the 
falling  through  of  so  rxsmay  abcrfinFe  m^iatmmm.  Jkn  essential  condition  of 
commercial  success,  in  additioii  to.ta  iflwi'fili)  Aflfined,  vivid  impression  of 
the  pattern,  was,  that  the  mordent  vsed  ^ould  so  bite  in  the  colours 
that  they  woidd  resist  the  dissolving  action  of  soap  and  water.  In  this, 
too,  it  was  found  that  the  experiment  had  succeeded  to  admiration,  and 
Parsley  Peel,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  exclaimed,  with  a  shout  of 
exultation,  that  he  '^  was  a  made  man." 

No  time  was  lost  in  turning  this  great  success  to  account ;  the  &rm 
and  stock  were  disposed  of,  and  weaving  and  printing  works  on  a  small 
scale  erected  at  Brookaide,  near  Blaokbum,  where  Mr.  PeeFs  enei^, 
skill,  and  perseveiaiioe,  reinforced  by  the  neal  and  inilustiy  of -his  three 
sons,  speedily  laid  the  finxndation  of  the  aplesidtd  fortunes  of  the  Peel 
&inily.  Mr.  Peel  was  ooq^tant  in  his  efforts  to  perfect  the  naechanical 
processes  of  bis  art,  and  readily  adopted  all  xiew  aiod  pr(Mnising  methods 
which  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country— once  thorooghly  Aroused  to 
the  importance  of  the  n^sw  industry,  for  such  essentially  it  was — soon 
placed  at  his  service ;  and  he  was  the  first,  it  is  said,  to  recognise  and 
avail  himsdf  of  the  advantages  oifered  by  the  cyliadrioal  *^wiiT>g  msohine. 

It  was  noticed  tkat  Hobert,  the  third  and  youngest  son,  and  esteemed 
the  most  practical  aaid  eamest-minded  of  them  all,  evinced,  aoon  afler 
attaining  his  majorhy,  a  marked  iBcUnatioo.  to  ^pend  such  leisure  as  was 
permissible  at  the  house  of  his  mother's  barotker,  Mr.  Haworth,  near 
Bury  ;  aaid  it  was  not  very  long  before  he  sought  an  opportunity  of  re- 
spectfidiy  suggesting  to  his  funily  that  th^  works  of  Brookside,  flounah- 
ing  as  they  were,  oould  hardly  be  so  extended  as  to  snfiioe  for  theeligihle 
placement  in  life  of  all  the  sons,  and  that,  for  himself,  he  should  preler 
'taking  his  chance  in  an  independent  position  if  his  fii,ther  would  aasist 
him  in  that  object  In  fact,  his  unde,  Mr.  Haworth,  had  introduced 
him  to  Mr.  Yates,  whom  they  had  all  foraaerly  known  as  the  landlord  of . 
the  ''  Bkek  Bull,"  Blackbom,  who  had  lately  erectod  print-wocks  on  the 
Irwell,  bat  had'sucoeeded  very  poorly  as  yet,  £6r  want  of  piaetical 
Imowledge  of  i&e  business.  Mr.  Yates  would,  he,  Bobert  Peel,  hid 
reason  to  know,  admit  him  as  a  partner,  and  suooess,  in  that  case,  both 
believed  to  be  certain. 
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Much  hilarity  followed  iMs  announcement,  which  was,  nevertheless, 
finally  aoquiesoed  in  ;  and  soon  afterwards  Robert  Peel  set  off  for  Bury, 
entered  into  partnerdup  with  Mr.  Yates,  and  by  his  sldll,  activity,  and 
judgment,  the  firm  of  Yates  &  Peel  speedily  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  Advertisements  for  skilled  and  unskilled  workpeople  of 
both  sexes  were  placarded  over  the  eoimtry,  and  very  soon  wagon-loads 
of  paupers  and  children  were  amongst  the  numerous  arrivals  which 
-came  pouring  into  Bury,  in  search  of  the  sudden  El  Dorado  that  had 
sprung  up  in  its  neighbourhood.  Cotton-spinning  and  weaving  were 
.added  to  calico*printing — the  entire  process  of  the  cotton-manufacture, 
firom  the  pod  to  the  piece,  from  the  bale  to  the  ball-dress,  was  carried  on 
upon  a  vast  scale ;  first  at  the  Irwell  works,  and  afterwards  at  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  and  Tamworth,  by  Robert  Peel  himself,  who,  moreover,  had 
in  the  meantime  espoused  Miss  Yates,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  senior 
partner — ^a  circumstance  the  anticipation  of  which  no  doubt  caused  the 
hilarity  at  Brookside  when  the  youngest  son  first  proposed  leaving  the 
paternal  roof  in  search  of  fortune,  and  requiring  awordortwo  in  this  place. 

The  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  works  at  Brookside,  aiding  the 
general  mama  just  then  prevalent  for  embarking  in  the  cahco-printing 
business,  in  which  it  waa  beHeved  a  man  possessed  of  some  capital,  and 
who  had  his  head  properly  screwed  on,  could  hardly  &il  of  realizing  a 
splendid  fortune,  had  induced  Mr.  Yates  to  dispose  of  the  '^  Black  Bull," 
:and  invest  the  whole  of  his  means  in  the  Irwell  printing-works.  The 
speculation  woidd,  however,  as  did  many  others  of  a  like  kind,  have 
proved  a  losing  one,  but  for  the  subtle  influence  from  which  cotton-mills 
sre  no  more  exempt  than  cottages.  Robert  Peel,  upon  calling  on  Mr. 
Yates,  in  company  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Haworth,  met  there  with  the 
graceful  little  girl  he  had  often  noticed  playing  about  the  ^^  Black  Bull " 
inn,  Blackburn,  so  wonderfully  improv^  in  both  person  and  mind,  tliat 
he  at  once  mentally  determined  that  she  should  be  the  wedded  partner 
of  that  future  greatness  which  he  had  for  a  long  time  felt,  or  affected,  a 
presentiment  he  was  destined  to  achieve.  When  the  time  came  for  ask- 
ing the  lady's  consent  to  this  long  since  foregone  conclusion,  she  proved 
nothing  loth  to  share  Mr.  Robert  Peel's  already  prosperous  fortunes. 
They  were  married  amidst  much  jubilation ;  and  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1788,  Mrs.  Peel  gave  birth,  at  a  cottage  near  Chamber  Hall,  Bury,  which 
was  just  then  under  repair,  to  a  son — the  Robert  Peel  whose  name  is 
now  a  household-word  in  every  English  home. 

From  childhood  Robert  Peel  was  destined  by  his  father  to  be  a  states- 
man, after  the  pattern  and  example  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  or,  rather,  to  speeJs: 
•concectly,  after  the  pattern  and  example  of  the  fitthei^s  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  career  and  policy — a  very  different  matter.  This  early  aspi- 
ration for  the  future  political  greatness  of  his  eldest  bom  was  naively 
expressed  by  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  just 
before  his  distinguished  son  rose  (1819)  to  move  his  celebrated  cuirency 
resolutions,  and  acknowledge  with  the  heroic  candour  natural  to  him  that 
the  notions  with  which  his  mind  had  been  previously  indoctrinated  more 
extended  experience  and  a  closer  study  of  tiie  subject  had  convinced  him 
were  untenable. 
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"  I  liave  mentioned,"  said  the  elder  Sii*  Rol>ert,  who  spoke  with  sor- 
row, not  anger,  of  his  son's  resolute  self-emancipation  from  one  of  the 
strong  prejudices  in  which  he  had  been  sedulously  nursed  and  trained, 
"  I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Pitt.  My  own  impression  is  cer- 
tainly a  strong  one  in  favour  of  that  great  man.  All  of  us  have  some 
bias,  and  I  always  thought  him  tlie  first  man  of  the  coimtry.  I  well 
remember,  when  the  near  and  dear  relative  (his  son)  I  have  alluded  to 
was  a  child,  I  observed  to  some  Mends  that  the  man  who  diBchai*ged  hi^ 
duty  to  hus  country  in  the  manner  Mr.  Pitt  had  done  was  the  man  of  all 
the  world  the  most  to  be  admired,  most  to  be  imitated ;  and  I  thought 
at  that  moment  that  if  my  life  and  that  of  my  dear  relative  should  U* 
spared,  I  would  some  day  present  him  to  his  country,  to  follow  in  the 
same  path." 

The  sincerity  of  this  garrulous  gossip  may  not  be  questioned  ;  but  the 
honourable  baronet  was  not  suf&ciently  far-sighted  to  discern  the  true 
and  essential  dii*ection  of  Mr.  Pitt's  gigantic  footsteps,  mistaking,  as  he 
did,  that  great  minister's  temporary  and  necessity-compelled  aberratiou 
from  the  course  he  would  fisdn  have  pursued,  for  its  chosen  and  perma- 
nent direction — ^much  less  to  guide  his  son  aright  in  that  perilous,  loffyt 
and  ambitious  path.  Indeed,  in  one  very  essential  point,  the  first  Sii' 
Robert  Peel  differed  openly  and  entirely  from  Mr.  Pitt,  that  of  the  re- 
pression of  the  slave  tiude,  which  the  patriotic  baronet  held  to  be,  iu 
conjunction  with  inconvertible  paper-money,  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  British  people,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  British  throne  and 
constitution.  The  currency  maxims  in  which  he  educated  his  son  were 
those  of  Mr.  Vansittart  and  his  own — (he  published  a  pamplilet  entitled 
"  The  National  Debt,  a  National  Blessing  " )— not  Mr.  Pitt's ;  and  the 
intolerance  which  he  untiringly  inculcated  with  reference  to  the  admii^- 
sion  of  Catholics  to  equality  of  civil  privilege,  was  of  Lord  Eldon's 
school,  and  entirely  opposed  to  the  liberal  views  upon  that  point  of 
Chatham's  celebrated  son.  In  nothing,  in  fact,  did  the  first  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  comprehend  or  resemble  Mr.  Pitt,  save  in  his  ardent,  enthusiastic, 
indomitable  pride,  and  love  of  country,  and  earnest  devotion  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth — ^which  great  attributes,  powerfiilly  developed 
in  his  son,  ultimately  sufiiced,  as  the  world  knows,  to  wither  up  and 
annihilate  the  educational  prejudices  with  which  they  were  for  a  time 
associated  and  obscured. 

Witliin  the  narrow  circle  of  those  prejudices  did  the  well-intentioned 
baronet  confine,  as  strictly  as  child  and  boy  nurture  might,  the  generous 
and  plastic  intellect  of  his  son.  The  extrinsic  influences  of  the  menac- 
ing, unquiet  time,  strengthened  those  home-teachings.  The  war  with 
France,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  origin,  had  become,  when  young 
Ilobei*t  Peel  was  capable  of  appreciating  the  position  of  the  countay,  &d 
implacable,  unoompromising  struggle  for  national  existence ;  and  it  is  an 
unquestionable  fact  that  the  unquailing,  stubborn  opponents  of  French 
continental  domination,  who  persisted,  never  abating  for  an  instant  one 
jot  of  heart  or  hope  in  foretelling  that  war's  triumphiEd  issue — by  whidi 
result,  to  iise  Lord  Eldon's  sigmficaQt  expression,  <'  England  gained  all 
that  she  had  not  lost,"  were  chiefly  to  be  found  amongst  the  lugh-flyin^ 
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Proteatant  ascendancy,  ''  last  ditch  and  last  guinea''  class  of  politicians 
to  which  the  elder  Sir  Kobert  Peel  belonged.  He  had,  in  fact,  obtained 
(1797)  his  baronetcy — ^the  first  step  on  the  road  of  titled  distinctions 
leading  to  the  peerage  which  he  was  sanguine  his  son,  if  not  himself, 
-would  reach — ^by  the  munificent  subscription  of  £10,000  to  the  Patriotic 
Fund,  set  on  foot  to  aid  the  Grovemment  in  carrying  on  the  war  with 
vigour  and  resolution ;  and  other  services  in  a  like  spirit,  such  as  the 
raising  and  organizing  the  Buiy  Yolunteers,  to  which  gallant  corps 
Master  Robert  Peel,  when  about  thirteen  years  old,  was  introduced  in 
the  full  imiform  of  a  lieutenant,  imattached,  by  his  exulting  father,  the 
colonel,  in  a  spirited  speech,  which  was  received  with  great  applause — 
the  more  fei*vently  hearty,  perhaps,  that  the  peroration  consisted  essen- 
tially of  an  invitation  to  dine,  as  the  guests  of  the  orator,  at  the 
pi'incipal  inn,  immediately  after  the  arduous  duties  of  the  field  were 
concluded.  Robert  Peel  waa  entrusted  with  the  toast  of  "  No  Sur- 
render !  "  which  appears  to  have  had  refei<ence,  in  this  instance,  to  the 
negotiations  which  ended  in  the  truce  of  Amiens,  and  acquitted  himself 
in  a  way  that  clidted  a  tornado  of  approbation,  huskily  joined  in  by  the 
gratified  fitther,  who  could  only  ejaculate  brokenly,  in  I'eply  to  the  nu- 
merous hand-shaking  congratulations  of  lus  Mends,  '^  Yes,  yes — ^thank 
you — ^thank  you — an  English  boy — an  English  boy — to  the  backbone, 
you  may  depend." 

Practical  Sir  Robert  had  long  before  this  clearly  discerned,  with  those 
shrewd  eyes  of  his — ^limited  and  earthward  as  their  range  might  be — ^the 
immense  power  which  the  ability  to  address  public  assemblies  effectively 
confers,  in  this  country,  on  its  possessor,  and  had  anxiously  cultivated 
that  faculty  in  his  son  from  a  very  early  age ;  not  by  causing  him  to 
acquire  merely  declamatory  skill  in  recitation  which  is  taught  at  every 
principal  school,  is  easily  acquired  if  no  physical  disqualification  exist, 
and  is  of  very  alight  world-servica  Sir  Robert  personally  exerciaed  his 
son  in  marking  the  points  and  pitli  of  a  speech  or  discourse ;  made  him 
repeat,  in  his  own  language,  the  substance  of  what  he  had  heard  ;  and, 
when  differing  from  the  argument  that  had  been  used,  reply  to  it  paren- 
thetically as  he  went  on  ;  accustoming  him,  in  short,  to  think  ttpon  his 
legs,  and  give  facile,  unlaboured  expression  to  his  thoughts  as  they  aldose 
naturally  in  lus  mind.  This  practice  commenced  by  Sir  Robert  engag- 
ing the  boy  attentively  to  mark  the  Sunday  moming^s  sermon,  as  much 
as  possible,  mentally,  and  making  notes  only  on  the  sequence  of  the  dis- 
course and  argument,  which  he  had  afterwards  to  repeat,  recomposing 
the  sermon,  and  delivering  it,  with  appropriate  emphasis  and  action, 
whilst  standing  before  his  Sither  in  the  Ubnuy,  or,  in  fine  weather,  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  grounds  of  Chamber  Hall.  To  this  admirable  disci- 
pline for  an  ambitious  orator,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  no  doubt 
much  indebted  for  the  remarkable  ease  and  grace  of  his  manner  and 
attitude,  as  well  as  for  the  astonishing  readiness  and  facility  of  his 
replies,  in  which  not  the  slightest  opening  presented  by  a  previous  ad- 
verse orator  was  forgotten  or  left  unaasailed  by  the  brilliant  arrows  of 
an  argumentative  acumen  never  surpassed,  and  but  seldom  equalled. 

The  invincible  attadiment  to  truth,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
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ton  (himBelf  one  of  the  trathfuUest  of  men)  bore  audi  emphatie  iestimony 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  few  days  after  the  untimely  death  of  his  ri^t 
honouzable  j&iend  and  coUeagne  (*'  My  Lords,  in  the  whole  ooiUBe  of  my 
iicquaintanoe  with  Sir  Bohert  Peel,  I  never  knew  a  man  in  whose  tmdi 
and  justice  I  had  a  more  lively  oonfidenoe''),  Qhanbctensed  in  an  equal  de- 
gree young  Robert  Peel,  not  merely  in  diwiainful  avoidanoe  of  expressing 
falsehood,  but  in  open,  voluntary  confession  of  any  wrong,  neglect,  or 
error  of  which  he  might  have  bean  guilty.     The  rapidity  and  ease  with 
which  he  msateied  the  mechanics  of  education,  grammar,  arithmeUc, 
languages,  d^a,  gave  earnest  of  the. success  he  subsequently  achieved  at 
Harrow  and  Oxford ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  jroung 
man's  native  sagacity  and  clear-a^htedness  in  detecting  the  true  eharao- 
ter  of  social  cobwebs,  however  speciously  coloured,  to  which  he  was  not 
authoritatively  blinded,  so  to  speak,  by  filial  affection  and  reverence, 
that  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  who  was  upon  somewhat  intimate  terms  with 
his  fiather,  arising  from  similarity  of  views  to  a  certain  trifling  extent 
with  regard  to  in&nt  labour  in  £MstoiieB,  whilst  entertaining  a  fiivoor- 
able  opinion  of  the  Baronet's  general  sagacity,  formed  a  decidediy  low 
estimate  of  the  inteUeotual  capacity  of  his  eldest  son.      It  would  have 
been  sixange  had  he  not  done  so,  since  it  could  hanily  be  possible  that 
some  gleams  of  the  keen  intellect  which,  when  only  partially  fireed  finun 
parental  and  educational  mystification,  tore  the  pompous  £EJlaoies  of  par- 
liamentary currency-doctors  to  shreds  and  tatters,   shoidd  not  have 
revealed  to  the  dullest,  least  observant  eyes,  its  irreoondlable  antagonism 
with  the  feeble  anility  of  a  mind  which  had  discovered  a  panacea  for  aU 
human  ills,  in  the  governments  of  the  earth  driving  its  inhabitants  into 
communistic  parallelograms,  and  banishing  Faith  from  the  world. 

Robert  Peel  at  Hanow  has  been  partially  depicted  by  his  fi)cm-lellow 
Lord  Byron,  who,  in  remarking  upon  ^'  Peel,  the  orator  and  statesman 
that  is,  or  is  to  be,  of  whom  they  all,  master  and  scholars,  had  great 
hopes,"  admits  that  the  said  Peel  was  his  lordship's  superior  as  a  scholflr» 
equal  to  him  as  a  dedauner,  but  in  general  infcrmation  inferior  to  the 
noble  lord — an  assertion  which,  viewed  by  the  light  of  the  suhsequent 
careers  of  the  Peer  and  Commoner,  seems  about  as  vain-glorious  a  self- 
trumpeting  as  one  ofben  meets  with.     His  lordship's  oondesoendent  air, 
too,  when  writing  of  such  a  man,  is  not  a  little  amusing,  and  was,  per 
haps,  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  habitual  tone  whidi  in  those  days 
was  held  by  the  scions  of  hereditary  nobiUty  with  regard  to  the  o&pn^ 
of  the  cotton  parvemu  who  were  beginning  to  settle  down  upon  the 
ancient  seats  of  learning  like  a  cloud.     This  exclusive  haughtiness  ot 
feeling  was  early  marked  and  understood  by  Robert  Peel,  and  gnduaily 
induced  in  him  the  cold,  unfamiliar,  almost  repeUant  reservedness  of 
manner,  forbidding  familiarity,  which,  first  adopted  as  a  defensive  expe- 
dient)  grew  at  last  to  a  habit  nev«:  put  off  in  his  inteicourae  with  officisi 
colleagues,  especially  when  of  a  higher  social  rank  than  his  own,  and  only 
entirely  thrown  aside  when  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  of  a  tried  and 
dose  friend  like  the  Duke  of  Wellingtcm,  or  when  offering  a  hdpBg 
hand,  accompanied  by  kindliest  words,  to  the'strugi^ing  or  unfiffiQO^ 
•  child  of  genius.     From  Harrow,  Robert  Peel  w€nt  to  the  JJnrnaH^  of 
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Oxford,  where  he  dintanoed  all  oompetitors,  though  amongst  them  were 
Mr.  Gilbert,  afterwards  Yice-chancellor  of  the  XJniveraity ;  Hampden, 
since  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity ;  and  Archbishop  Whately ;  obtaining 
when  he  took  his  degree,  double  first-class  honours,  first  in  classics,  and 
first  in  mathematics,  the  only  time  in  the  history  of  the  University  that 
such  a  tiiumph  had  been  achieved. 

The  political  party  then  dominant  were  not  unobservant  of  the  bril- 
liant promise  manifested  by  '^  Pitt  the  younger/'  as  Bobert  Peel,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  father's  gairulous  indiscretions,  oonfidentiaily,  as  we  have 
seen,  communicated  in  later  life-  to  the  House  of  Commons,  began  to  be 
called  in  certain  coteries.  He  would,  they  saw,  bring  genius,  eloqu^ice, 
industry,  firesh  enthusiasm,  to  a  cause  seldom  moro  in  need  of  such  aids; 
and  cai-e  was  taken  to  bind  him  by  influences  which  have  almost  irresis- 
tible potency  over  generous  natures,  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  Toiy 
and  Orange  parties.  He  was  returned,  immediately  he  was  eligible  to  sit 
in  Parliament,  for  the  borough  of  Cashel ;  his  first  speech — «n  eloquent 
and  prophetic  denuncialion  of  Buonaparte,  by  the  way — ^was  uproariously 
applauded  by  the  habUti^  of  ihe  Treasury  benches,  and  more  substan- 
tially rewarded  by  the  ofier  of  the  uader-secreljaryBhip  of  the  colonies,  by 
the  minister,  Mr.  Perceval,  which  he  accepted,  not  long  afterwards  ex- 
changing it  for  the  chief  secretaiyship  of  Irelaad,  whose  Orange  mag- 
nates courted,  flattered,  filted,  toasted  the  young  official  in  the  most 
extravagant  fsLshion.  Orange  Peel  they  delighted  to  call  him ;  and  even 
his  squeamish  prudishness,  as  it  was  deemed,  in  refusing  to  participate  in 
the  orgies  of  Dublin  Castle,  was  excused  in  consideration  of  his  pre- 
sumedly intractable  and  unswerving  adherence  to  the  good  old  constiltu- 
tional  creed  symbolized  in  the  shibboleth  of  ''  the  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory  of  £ing  William  III.,  by  whom  these  islands  wei*e 
happily  rescued  from  popery,  slaveiy,  brass  money,  and  wooden  shoes.^' 

It  was  at  this  period  of  Bobert  PeeFs  life  that  his  somewhat  ludicrous 
quarrel  with  Mr.  O'Connell  occurred.  The  great  agitator,  who  had  taken 
in  high  dudgeon  some  expressions  uttered  by  the  Iri^  secretary  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  retorted  by  sa3dng,  that  the  raw,  red-headed  strip- 
ling, squeezed  out  of  the  workings  of  a  cotton  factory,  known  as  Orange 
Peel,  would  not  have  dared  utter  to  his,  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  fiace,  what 
he  had  stated  in  the  safe  security  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  im- 
putation upon  his  courage,  the  youthful  secretary  replied  to  by  a  chal- 
lenge, which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  O'Connell ;  but  that  gentleman's  wife 
having  received  a  hint  of  what  was  going  on,  caused  her  husband  to  be 
arrested  and  boimd  over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  all  the  king's  lieges 
in  Ireland.  It  was  next  arranged,  at  Mr.  Peel's  instance,  that  the  duel 
should  take  place  out  of  the  country,  and  the  Irish  secretary  passed  safely 
over  to  Ostend  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  CConnell  was  not  so  fortunate. 
He  journeyed  by  way  of  London,  and  when  he  arrived  there,  was 
arrested  by  a  warrant  from  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough,  and  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  everybody,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 
It  was  in  reference  to  this  duel  manqu^Cy  that  Lord  Norbury  delivered 
himself  of  a  once  much-quoted  jest.  "  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,"  said  Mr. 
CCoimell,  who  was  arguing  a  matter  of  importance  in  one  of  the  four 
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coui-ts  before  that  judge,  who  appeared  purposely  inattentive, — "  I  am 
afraid  your  lordship  does  not  apprehend  me."  "  Oh  yes,  quite  so ! " 
quickly  rejoined  the  judge,  in  bitter  jest ;  "  and  indeed  nobody  is  more 
easily  apprehended  than  Mr.  O'Connell,  when  he  wisliea  to  he  I" 

An  opportunity  of  forging  and  riveting  the  final  link  which  should 
bind  young  Peel  for  ever  to  the  school  of  politics  in  which  he  had  been 
sedulously  ti-ained,  soon  occurred,  and  was  easily  seized  upon  with  that 
view.  The  representation  of  the  University  of  Oxford  became  vacant, 
and  although  Mr.  Canning's  long  services  on  the  same  side  would  seem 
to  have  entitled  him  to  the  prize — one  which  he  had  always  ardently 
coveted — his  claims  were,  in  some  sort,  contemptuously  ignored  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  party  in  favoui*  of  Robert  Peel,  upon  whom  the  honour, 
entii-ely  unsolicited,  was  conferred  by  acclamation. 

Til  ere  was  no  longer  any  apprehension  felt  that  this  young  and 
vigorous  champion — spinmg  from  the  people,  and  certain  to  be  more 
effective,  therefore,  in  defending  exclusive  privilege — ^would  ever  suffer 
himself  to  be  seduced  into  the  deceitful  paths  of  moderation  and  liber- 
ality, and  for  some  time  the  harmony  of  the  ranks  of  intolerance  was 
undisturbed.  Gradually,  however,  the  astute  and  keen-eyed  of  the  jiarty 
begiui  to  see  that  theii*  leader  and  champion  worked  uneasily  in 
the  glittering  fetters  by  which  he  had  been  bound,  and  which,  as  the 
world  knows,  were  at  last,  and  one  by  one,  coat  off  and  trampled  be- 
neath his  feet — ^personal  eminence  and  power — ^patronage  almost  without 
limit — the  leadership  of  a  great  and  triumphant  party,  and  finally  the 
Premiership  of  Great  Britain !  Death  surprised  him,  not,  it  may  be 
said,  imtimely,  for  his  public  life-task  closed  with  that,  his  last  and 
greatest  immolation  of  self,  to  what  the  dictates  of  an  unquailing 
patriotism  proclaimed  to  be  hig  duty,  and  he  expired  amidst  the  yet 
frantic  Babel-hubbub  with  which  the  crowning  act  of  his  political  exist- 
ence had  been  received ;  a  brief,  unworthy  clamour,  long  since  rebuked 
into  silence  by  the  m3Tiad  voices  of  a  nation  in  grateful  repetition  of  the 
magnificent  epitaph  which  history  has  indelibly  inscribed  upon  the  stain- 
less monumental  memory  of  Robert  Peel ; — "  He  has  left  a  name  which 
will  be  ever  remembered  with  expressions  of  good- will  in  the  abodes  of 
those  of  his  countiymen  whose  lot  it  Ls  to  labour  and  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  theii*  brow,  when  they  i-eci-uit  theii*  exhausted 
strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  SM'eeter  because  no  longer 
leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice." 
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LOmS    PHILIPPE. 

THE  opinion  which  now  appears  to  be  generally  entertained  of  a 
monarch  whose  firm  rectitude  and  superhuman  sagacity  were  the 
theme  but  a  few'  yeais  euice  of  so  many  eloqiient  tongues  and  pens,  may 
perhaps  be  the  true  one — that  Louis  Philippe,  after  all,  was  a  man 
without  convictions ;  who  held  that  to  be  right  which  promised  to  be 
SQCcesafii] ;  whose  vaunted  wisdom  was  at  best  an  agile  adroitness  ui 
dealing  with  or  eluding  present  and  ordinary  circumstuices,  and  utterly 
without  elevation  to  foresee  an  adverse  and  formidable  future,  or  energy 
to  grapple  with  it  when  it  came  ;  hut  a  prince  bom  in  the  purple,  and 
reaxed  in  the  go-cart  of  a  spurious  liberalism,  contemned  by  the  loyalty 
of  hiB  country  because  of  his  restless  proximity  to  a  throne  already 
shaken  by  tiie  democracy  upon  whose  shoulders  alone  he  could  hope  to 
reach  it,  and  instinctively  distnuted  by  that  democracy  for  the  same 
reason,  and  who,  moreover,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  educated  by  the 
sentimental  Madame  de  Qenlis,  after  the  mode  suggested  by  Rousseau's 
"  Emile,"  should  be  excused  and  forgiven  much.  It  may  be  that  a 
prince  of  great  originality  and  vigour  of  intellect  and  strength  of 
purpose,  might  have  obtained  firm  footing  amidst  the  shifting  snuda  1^ 
which  the  heir  of  EgaJit^  was  environed,  upon  the  strong  piles  of  Ms 
own  resolute  will ;  but  this  was  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  a  mind  like 
that  of  Louis  Philippe :  flexile,  ready,  adaptive,  keen  but  not  far- 
reaching,  quick-witted  but  not  wise,  such  a  man  so  placed  must  almost 
.  needs  have  been  alternately  the  weed  and  foam  of  ^e  vexed  ocean  of 
carcumstancee  upon  which  he  waa  cast — never  wholly  engulfed,  and 
borrowing  ephemeral  elevation  and  brightness  from  the  motion  of  the 
capricious  elements  by  which  he  was  alike  sustained  and  controlled.  To 
have  issued  triumphant  or  blameless  from  such  a  position  required  either 
a  hero  or  a  saint ;  and  as  Louis  Philippe,  although  by  no  means  deficient 
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in  personal  corn-age,  or  in  the  otdmaiy  moralities  of  society,  was 
assuredly  neither  the  one  nortide  other,  whatever  of  folly,  incompetency, 
weakness,  error,  may  be  duwemed  in  \m  ehequei-ed  history, — especially 
during  the  first  twenty  yews  of  that  life  of  vicissitudes, — ought  not  in 
fairness  to  be  severely  judged,  save  by  those  who  are  themselves 
conscious  of  possessing  the  heroic  or  saintly  qualities  that  would  have 
carried  them  victoriously  through  the  arduous  conflict, — ^a  limitation 
which  must  ensure  an  enormous  majority  of  charitable  suffrages  for  the 
youthful  career  of  which  the  following  is  s  brief  and  faint,  but  £uthful 
outline. 

Not  only  does  the  contrastive  Bcmbraadt  colouring  which  pervades 
the  history  of  Louis  Philifpe  earijF  display  iteelf,  but  the  antagonistic 
polemics  of  Mends  and  eaenMS  wMcfc  divtort  md  obscure  almost  eveiy 
important  incident  of  Ina  filb  aeet  «K  at  its  ^ery  thi-eshold.  He  was 
the  eldest  son,  writes  tte  eimrtljp  Idstoiicgrapher  of  the  Orleans  family, 
of  Louis  Philippe  Joseph  d*OriiBftn9  ana  Louise  Marie  Adelaide  de 
Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre,  and  was  bom  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  Paris,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1773,  named  Due  de  Valois, 
and  baptised  three  days  afterwards  by  the  Priest- Almoner  of  the  house- 
hold, in  the  presence  of  his  father,  mother,  and  two  valets,  though  not 
christened  till  his  thirteenth  year,  when  the  sponsors  were  Louis  XVI., 
and  his  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette.  There  are  grave  reasons  for 
questioning  the  authenticity  of  this  pretender^s  birtii,  respond  the 
&natic8  of  the  elder  Bourbcm  party,  who  lend  eager  credence  to  any 
imputation — ^the  fouler,  the  more  acceptable — ^upon  the  character  of  a 
Duke  of  Orleans  who  could  vote  with  the  regicides  of  the  conventkm 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XYI.  The  child  of  which  the  Ducheas  of 
Orleans  was  delivered  on  the  6th  of  Octob^,  1773,  was  a  giri,  which, 
without  the  knowledge  of  its  mother,  was  exchanged  at  its  birth  for  a 
boy,  the  son  of  one  Chiappani,  a  jailor  of  Modigliana,  a  village  of  the 
Apennines.  This  strange  allegation  was  actively  sustained  in  1823<4, 
after,  it  is  well  to  note,  Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  sole 
surviving  son  of  Egalit^,  had  mortally  offended  the  partisans  of  the 
elder  Bourbons  by  propagating  doubts  of  the  reality  of  the  widowed 
Duchess  de  Berri's  accouchement  of  a  son,  the  present  Henry  Y.  of  the 
legitimists  ;  and  quite  a  plausible  pnmarfacis  case  was  made  out  in  ite 
support.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans,  it  appears,  were  travelling 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Apennines,  in  1773,  the  lady  at  the  time 
being  in  delicate  health ;  and  the  Duke,  who  already  contemplated  the 
succession  to  the  throne  with  a  wistful  and  evil  eye,  was  extrem^ 
anxious  for  a  male  child,  and  a  healthier  one  than  his  duchess  was  lik^ 
to  give  birth  to.  An  arrangement  was  accordingly  entered  into  by  him 
wiUi  Chiappani,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  jailor^s  wife,  a  fine  healthy 
woman,  who  looked  to  be  confined  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  ducheBBy 
should  give  birth  to  a  son,  it  was  to  be  forthwith  brought  to  Paris  and 
exchanged  for  the  Bourbon  o^pring,  if  either  a  female  or  a  weakly  boy. 
The  duchess  having  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  and  Madame  Ofaiappaiii 
to  a  robust  son,  the  in&mous  bargain  was  consununated,  and  the 
genuine  child  of  the  house  of  Orleans  sent  off  by  its  tiger^hearted  fiitber 
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to  tend  goats  in  the  Apennmes  !  In  sapporfc  of  this  charming  story, 
a  lady  known  as  Maria  Stdla  PetronUla, — ^by  first  nuptials,  Lady 
Newborongh ;  by  second,  Baronne  Steinberg, — suddenly  appeared,  and 
daimed  to  be  the  daughter  for  whom  Chiappani's  son,  Louis  Philippe, 
bad  been  substituted;  armed,  moreover,  with  a  solemn  record  or  judg- 
ment of  the  august  tribunal  de  Faenzd.,  dated  May  29,  1824, — how 
obtained.  Heaven,  the  lady,  and  the  legitimists  know  best, — ^in  vindi- 
cation of  the  story  substantially  as  just  related.  The  matter  created 
some  stir  in  Paris,  and  Louis  Philippe  was  said  to  be  much  annoyed 
thereat;  but  as  the  Baronne  Steinberg,  n^e  Joinville,  proved  to  be 
unmistakably  mad  in  other  respects  than  her  claim  of  Bourbon  descent, 
the  affair  fell  through,  albeit  to  this  day  a  Ie^timi8t,|n0r  aang,  believes 
in  the  verity  of  the  Baronne's  narrative  as  firmly  as  that  Heniy  Y.  has 
an  indefeasible  right  to  govern  the  French  nation  after  the  good  old 
&Bhion  of  the  anaien  r^ime  I 

The  Due  de  Yalois  was  not  the  only  son  of  Louis  PhUippe  Joseph 
d'Orleans  and  his  duchess.  Two  others  were  bom  to  them, — the  Dues 
de  Montpensier  and  de  Beaujolais,  and  two  princesses,  one  of  whom, 
Marie  Adelaide,  it  will  be  remembered,  died  a  short  time  only  previously 
to  her  brother's  dethronement  and  exila  The  education  of  the  Due 
de  Yalois  was  for  the  first  eight  years  of  his  life  directed  by  the  Cheva- 
lier Bonard ;  but  the  progress  made  was  so  little  satisfactory,  that  the 
Duke,  his  father,  determined  to  place  him  and  his  brothers  under  the 
educational  control  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Genlis,  who  had  already 
the  princesses  under  her  charge  at  the  Chateau  de  Belle  Chasse,  situate  in 
the  garden  of  the  convent  of  that  name,  to  which  it  communicated  by  a 
covered  way.  Madame  de  Qenlis  appears  to  have  been  at  first  somewhat 
startled  by  the  Duke's  proposal ;  but  after  a  few  moments'  reflection, 
doubts  of  her  own  powers  adequately  to  discharge  such  important 
functions  entirely  vamahed  ;  and  being,  in  addition,  exceedingly  desirous 
of  training  up  men  children  after  the  Bousseau  model,  she  accepted  his 
highnefls's  offer,  and  the  King's  consent  having  been  given  to  the 
arrangement — cheerfully,  says  Madame  de  Genlis, — ^with  pain  and 
reluctance,  writes  the  Chevalier  Bonard,  who  was  extremely  indignant 
at  being  so  unceremoniemsly  superseded,  and  by  a  woman,  too, — Madame 
'  entered  at  once  upon  her  duties  as  *'  governor,"  not  governess,  of  the 

^  Orleans  children,  for  a  salary  of  twdve  thousand  francs  per  annum, — 

apartments,  board,  dca,  and  a  promise  of  the  '^  cordon  hlen"  when  her 
mission  should  be  accomplished. 

The  lady-governor  had  abnost  a  virgin  soil  to  cultivate  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  princes,  wherein  nothing  but  a  few  coarse  weeds,  which, 
it  took  even  her  skilful  and  vigorous  hand  much  time  and  pains 
to  eradicate,  had  as  yet  taken  root  and  germinated.  ^'  They  knew 
nothing,"  Madame  writes  ;  ^'  and  M.  le  Due  de  Yaloss,  who  was  eight 
years  old,  displayed  an'  unheard-of  want  of  application.  1  began  by  a 
few  lectures  on  history,  but  instead  of  listening,  he  stretched  himself 
and  yawned,  and  I  was  strangely  surjvised  at  the  first  lecture  to  see 
him  loll  back  in  the  sofa  whenever  we  were  seated,  and  place  his  feet 
upon  the  table  before  us."     M.  le  Due  de  Yalois  was  immediately  placed 
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en  penitence^  in  chastisement  of  so  gi*oss  an  exhibition  of  ill-breeding 
and  tasteless  indifference  to  the  ladj-lectnrer^s  historical  disquisitions, 
and  from  that  moment,  finding  he  was  under  a  more  stringent  discipline 
than  that  of  the  Chevalier  Bonard,  he  quietly  submitted  to  Madame's 
^'  firm  but  reasonable  rule/'  and  began  to  make  way  with  his  studies. 
He  was  instructed  by  competent  masters  in  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
English,  Italian,  mathematics,  and  drawing;  and  by  the  Countess 
herself  in  French,  mythology,  history,  geography,  botany,  and  natural 
history.  In  addition  to  these  branches  of  learning,  Madame  de  Genlis 
insisted  that,  in  accordance  with  her  adopted  theory,  the  Due  de  Yalois 
and  his  brothers  shoidd  be  rendered  practical  architects,  carpenters, 
gardeners,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  she  herself  imdertaking  to  preside 
over  the  study  and  manipulation  of  the  drugs,  which  she  called 
instructing  her  pupils  in  chemistry.  The  Due  de  Valois,  by  this  time 
Due  de  Chartres,  became,  by  dint  of  incessant  practice  upon  the 
servants,  who  vainly  remonstrated  against  such  a  detestable  addition  to 
their  duties,  tolerably  adroit  at  opening  a  vein,  and,  with  the  most 
amiable  intentions  in  the  world,  he  broke  the  jaw  of  a  boy  who  was 
suffering  from  tooth-ache,  by  way  of  practice  in  the  science  of  dental 
surgery.  In  biick-laying  and  building  generally,  the  young  Duke 
obtained  considerable  success,  but  it  was  as  carpenters  that  he  and  hiss 
brother,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  best  vindicated  Madame's  educational 
theoiy,  and  earned  her  warmest  commendation* 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a  poor  peasant-girl,  the  two 
princes  presented  her  with  a  large  wardrobe  and  a  chest  of  drawers  of 
walnut  wood,  expressly  manu£a^ured  by  themselves,  to  aid  her  in 
commencing  housekeeping.  Speeches  by  the  royal  carpenters  of  course 
accompanied  the  gift,  and  were  humbly  acknowledged  by  the  rustic 
recipient,  greatly  to  the  glorification  of  the  enchanted  "  governor,''  who 
exultingly  remarked,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  had  indicated  in 
his  '^  Telemachus''  no  such  efficient  education  for  the  dauphin  of  France 
as  she  had  decided  upon,  and  triumphantly  carried  into  practice  with  the 
Orleans  princes. 

The  success  of  Madame  de  Genlis  had,  in  fact,  but  one  drawback, 
according  to  her  own  report,  which  for  a  time  was  a  very  wearisome  one, 
— ^that  of  exciting  the  too  passionate  attachment  of  the  Due  de  Chartres 
towards  his  preceptress.  '^11  s'attachoit  passionement  k  moi,''  writes 
the  lady,  who,  being  somewhat  over  a  quarter  of  a  centur}'  the  boy^s 
senior,  remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  excessive  folly  of  having  no 
eyes,  no  ears,  no  attention  for  any  one  else  when  she  was  present ;  or  as 
Madame  more  quaintly  expressed  it,  **  for  putting  himself  always  in  my 
pocket"  (se  mettre  toujours  dans  ma  poche).  These  reproofs  merely 
diminished,  as  was  of  course  intended,  the  exterior  manifestations  of  her 
pupil's  r^ard,  but  in  nothing  affected  its  intensity,  and  we  shall  find 
that  long  afterwards,  when  presented  with  a  civic  crown  in  reward  of  a 
really  meritorious  act,  he  forthwith  despatched  a  leaf  thereof,  not  to  his 
mother  or  sister,  but  to  Madame,  *'  for  without  you  what  should  I  have 
been  T  which  leaf  Madame  preserved  with  religious  care  amongst  her 
''  relics  of  the  heart.''     In  evident  allusion  to  the  admiration  in  which 
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she  was  regarded  by  both  the  Dnc  d'Orleans  and  De  Chartres,  the 
countess,  when  visiting,  accompanied  bj  her  pupil,  the  tomb  of  Diana 
of  Poictiers,  at  Anet,  exclaimed,  in  her  most  affecting  and  impressive 
manner — "  Happj  woman  !  She  was  beloved  alike  by  the  father  and 
the  son/'  Interfosed  with  the  sickly  sentimentality  with  which  Madame 
de  Genlis  garnished  the  motley  education  of  the  princes,  was  the  far 
more  subtle  and  dangerous,  because  not  so  certain  to  be  outgrown, 
sceptical,  mock4iberalism  which  the  Due  de  Chartres  imbibed  &om  the 
conversation  and  example  of  his  fitthei*,  and  the  political  accomplices 
who  were  aided  by  him  in  perverting  the  justifiable  revolt  of  the  French 
people  against  the  hoary  despotism  which  thought  to  bind  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  worn  and  rusty  chains  forged  in  the  dark  ages  of  the 
world,  to  a  maniacal  insurrection,  subversive  of  all  authority,  divine  or 
human,  except  that  of  their  own  unreasoning  and  sanguinary  caprice. 
The  intriguing  and  ambitious  temper  of  Louis  Philippe  Joseph  d'Orleans, 
and  consequent  affectation  of  political  liberality,  were  strengthened  by 
personal  resentment  against  Louis  XYI.  for  having  refused  to  create 
him  an  admiral,  in  recompense  of  the  distinguished  bravery  he  was  said 
to  have  displayed  in  the  command  of  a  French  ship  of  the  line  in  the 
running  fight  with  the  van  of  the  British  fleet  omder  Keppel, — an 
engagement  without  results,  but  which  the  French  commander 
annoimced  to  be  a  glorious  victory,— -or,  at  all  events,  it  would  have 
been  one,  after  the  hypothetical  reasoning  by  which  M.  Thiers  and  other 
historians  of  his  nation  prove  that  the  British  land  and  sea  victories 
should,  according  to  all  rule,  have  been  defeats,  but  for  certain  unfor- 
tunate contingencies,  which  certainly  never  ought  to,  but  somehow  or 
other  always  do,  provokingly  occur.  So  persistent  and  bare&ced  did  the 
disloyal  manoeuvres  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  length  become,  that  his 
Majesty  suggested  to  his  Koyal  Highness,  in  1787,  that  it  would  be 
prudent  for  him  to  absent  himself  from  France  for  awhile  ;  and  the 
Duke  came  over  to  England.  During  this  tempoiury  exile,  the  Duchess, 
who  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  De  Genlis  mode  of  educating  her 
children,  might,  perhaps,  have  regained  some  portion  of  her  just  authority 
over  them,  but  for  her  huband's  direction  that,  during  his  absence, 
Madame  should  take  her  pupils  on  a  tour  through  the  French  provinces. 
This  arrangement  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  Orleans  &mily,  accom- 
panied, as  was  anticipated,  during  the  first  portion  of  the  journey  only 
by  the  Duchess,  whose  health  oo^d  not  support  the  fatigue  of  travelling, 
visited,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Countess  de  Qenlis,  Spa, 
Brittany,  and  Normandy  in  succession.  This  excursion  was  intended 
as  a  sort  of  political  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Orleanist  faction, 
and,  thanks  to  the  fervid  unction  with  which  the  Due  de  Chartres 
played  the  part  of  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  freedom,  and  the  captivating 
speeches,  fidl  of  resonant  clap-traps  upon  that  exhaustless  theme,  com- 
posed by  Madame  de  G^enlis,  and  carenilly  got  by  heart  and  declaimed 
by  young  Louis  Philippe,  was  not  an  unsuccessful  one.  At  the 
launching  of  a  ship  at  St.  Yalery,  a  small  port  of  Brittany,  of  which, 
afl»r  the  fashion  of  Catholic  coimtries,  the  Due  de  Chartres  was  god« 
&th6r,  and  his  sister,  Marie  Adelaide,  godmother,  the  subject-matter  was 
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the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  liberty  of  commecoe,  relieved  by  graceful 
allusions  to  the  maritiiiie  services  of  the  oratco^s  fiither ;  the  same,  when 
addresBiBg  the  mTinicipality  at  Havre  de  Grace ;  but  the  most  takiiig 
dii^lay  occuired  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  Normandy,  on  the  summit  of 
which  stood  a  state-prison  convent,  dedicated  to  the  archangel  of  that 
name. 

The  ascent^  as  described  by  the  lady-governor,  was  a  toilsome  and 
fatiguing  one,  but  the  purpose  to  be  acMeved  amply  compensated  the 
labour  of  accomplishing  it.     The  military  garrison  of  the   convent- 
fortress  had  been  long  since  withdrawn,  and  only  monks  and  some 
prisoners  for  debt  inhabited  it  at  the  period  of  this  imexpected  visit 
The  prior  was  veiy  assiduous  in  conductix^  the  royal  party  and  tbe 
considerable  number  of  provincial  notabilities  that  accompanied  them 
oyer  the  building,  and  when  he  intimated  that  the  party  had  seen  all, 
the  Due  de  Chartres  asked,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  where  then  was  the 
terrible  iron  cage  in  which  the  kings  of  France  tised  to  imprison  their 
imhappy  victuns  ?    The  prior  replied  that  it  was  a  cage  of  wood,  not  of 
iron,  fuid  immediately  led  the  way  to  the  dismal  cell  where  it  was  kepi 
It  was  in  this  horrible  prison,  which  did  not  permit  the  sufferer  eilher 
to  stand  upright  or  lie  at  length,  that  the  grand  monarque,  as  the  base 
parasites  c^  Louis  XIY.  w»re  accustomed  to  style  that  tyrannous, 
remorseless  king,  imprisoned  a  Dutch  editor,  by  whom  his  vanity  had 
been  ruffled,  for  seventeen  years,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  tortures. 
The  moment  the  Due  de  Chartres  cast  his  eyes  upon  this  terrific  instru- 
ment  of  Bourbon  despotism,  ^'a  noble  and  generous  rage  swelled  his 
breast,"  and  in  a  brid^  emphatic  address  he  proposed  that  it  should  he 
at  once  destroyed.     The  monks,  though  anxious  not  to  offend  their 
princely  visitors,  hesitated  at  giving  the  necessary  permission  for  a  fev 
minutes,  chiefly,  they  said,  because  of  the  loss  of  the  gratuities  which 
the  convent  porter  received  for  exhibiting  the  cage  to  persons  curious  in 
such  objects.     The  ardour  of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  seconded  by  the 
entreaties  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  the  vociferous  approbation  fd  the 
numenms  E^ieotators,  could  not  be  withstood ;  the  porter,  it  was  intimated, 
could  charge  for  showing  where  the  cage  had  been ;  and  ever3rthing  being 
at  length  in  readiness,  a  sharp  axe  was  placed  in  the  Due  de  Chartres 
hand,  his  youthful  highness,  after  a  stirring  address  which  filled  the 
eyes  of  the  bystanders  with  teaxs  of  indignant  rage,  struck  the  first  Uow, 
and  Louis  XIY.'s  horrible  machine  was  in  a  few  minutiSB  he^n  m 
pieces,  amidst  the  loud  shouts  of  every  one  present^  monks  included,  so 
oonti^gioQS  is  the  effect  of  a  generous  impulse,  or  what  has  the  appeal*" 
anoe  of  one,  upon  the  least  impressionable  natures  !     Lql  1830,  and  a 
few  days  only  after  Louis  Philippe  hadyaulted  frtMnthe  Paris  barricMes 
into  the  vaeated  throne  of  fVanoe,  a  deputation  £rom  the  to^i^^ 

Avrancbes,  arrived  in  Paris  to  congratulate  the  dtiaen-king  upon  hi^ 
aooession,  and  reminded  him  in  thebr  complimentaiy  address  of  file  deslni^ 

tion  of  the  Mont  St  Michel  cage :  *'  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  mooarch, 
with  entire  steadiness  of  tone  and  oountenanoe,  '^  I  thank  yon  for  ^J^ 
recalled  to  my  mind  what  I  have  always  r^rded  as  one  of  the  happi^ 
drcumstanoes  in  my  life.     In  that  act  I  gave  proof  of  my  uBohaqgnV 
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love  of  liberty,  and  of  the  hatred  of  despotism  with  which  the  sight  of 
that  terrible  rock  inspired  me" 

The  provincial  pn^ress  at  length  over,  Madame  de  Genlis  and  her 
pupils  returned  to  Paris,  and — alternately  residing  at  the  Palais  Royal 
in  that  city,  and  Eainey,  Belle-Chasse,  and  Saint  Leu — ^resumed  their 
educational  pursuits.  One  mode  of  amusement  and  instruction  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Countess  was  the  acting  of  plays,  by  herself,  the  Orleans 
children,  and  such  visitors  as  chanced  to  be  available  for  that  purpose. 
They, were  thus  engaged  at  Saint  Leu  when  a  breathless  messenger 
arrived  with  the  fateful  intelligence  that  the  peoj^e  of  Paris  were  pi:e- 
paring  to  attack  the  Bastile !  This  was  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  and 
a  shout  of  exultation  greeted  the  annotmcement  from  every  Orleanist 
present,  one  of  whom  was  so  eager  to  participate  the  anticipated 
triumph  of  the  populace,  that  he  could  not  wait  to  change  his  theatrical 
dress,  but  hurried  off  at  once,  and  joined  the  insurgent  and  enthusiastic 
crowd  in  the  character  of  Polyphemus.  Madame  de  Genlis,  acoom- 
panied  by  the  Dues  de  Chartres  and  Montpensier,  was  not  long  behind, 
and  the  three  witnessed  the  attack  and  destruction  of  the  hoary  sepulchre 
of  broken  hearts,  from  Beaumarchais'  garden-terrace  on  the  boulevard 
Saint  Antoine.  The  Due  de  Chartres  watched  the  progress  of  the 
gallant  struggle  with  the  deepest  interest — shouting  and  hallooing  with 
fierce  excitement  as .  the  success  of  the  attack  became  more  and  more 
imminent,  and  the  furious  assailants  pressed  tumultuously  onward, 
amidst  deafening  cries  of  "  A  bas  la  Bastile  !" — "  Vive  le  Due 
d'Orleans  !" — "  Vive  la  liberty  !"  towards  an  assured  and  for  ever 
memorable  victory.  As  soon  as  the  conflict  had  terminated,  Madame 
de  Genlis  conducted  the  two  young  princes  to  the  Palais  Boyal,  and 
there  also  the  Due  de  Chartres  displayed  his  exultation  at  the  popular 
triumph  in  a  marked  and  ostentatious  manner.  Despotism  had,  he  said, 
received  a  blow,  from  which  it  was  impossible  it  should  ever  recover, 
and  a  constitutional  monarchy  like  that  of  England — ^the  dream  of 
Mirabeau — ^was  thenceforth  an  irreversible  fact  in  France. 

The  turbid  and  fast  crimsoning  tide  of  revolution  soon  swept  past 
that  great  landmark,  carrying  everybody  onward — bongrB,  malgre-^m 
its  resistless  current;  and  at  Passy  the  two  boy-dukes,  with  theii* 
unavoidable  lady-governor,  witnessed  a  procession  defile  past,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  revealed  the  doom  of  the  French  monarchy,  however 
constitutionaiised,  as  clearly  to  discerning  eyes  as  when  the  chief  captive 
in  the  train  was  finally  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sampson  on  the 
Place  de  la  K^volution.  It  was  the  mob-and-pike  enforced  removal  of 
the  yet  nominal  king  from  Versailles  to  Paris ;  and  first  there  passed 
before  the  applauding  dukes  and  their  equally  excited  and  sillier  precep- 
tress,  the  national  guards,  commanded  by  well-meaning  indeeiaxve 
La&yette,  who  still  cherished  the  delusion — daily,  however,  with  less 
and  less  confidence — ^that  the  fr^ee  institutions  which  he  had  seen  in 
tranquil  and  efficient  operation  in  America,  and  which,  rooted  in  the 
habits,  traditions,  and  filith  of  the  English  settlers  there,  had  been  prac* 
tacally  in  force  amongst  them  since  the  first  day  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  on  the  rock  at  New  Plymouth,  could  be  transferred  and  adapted 
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to  a  people  cradled  and  reared  in  the  brutifying  atmosphere  of  an  iiTe- 
sponaible  divine-right  despotism  by  a  few  sounding  proclamations,  philo- 
sophic dissertations  upon  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  conceasion  of  universal 
sunrage  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Immediately  following  the  civic  guards,  marched  a  striking  illustration 
of  such  amiable  theories — a  riotous  band  of  ruffians,  bearing  upon  theii* 
pike-points  the  heads  of  the  gardes-du-corps,  who  had  been  slain  for 
presuming  to  defend  the  privacy  of  the  king's  palace.  Next  in  that 
funeral  procession  of  the  old  royalty  of  France  moved  on  in  their  carriage- 
prisons,  Louis  XVI.,  his  queen,  brothei*,  sister,  and  children,  and  the 
sad  cortege  was  closed  by  the  deputation  of  one  hundred  members  of 
tlie  National  Assembly,  who  had  concurred  with  the  mob  in  inviting  ihe 
monarch  to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  in  his  good  city  of  Paris.  The 
Due  de  Chartres,  it  was  noticed  with  approbation  or  disgust,  according 
to  the  observer's  political  creed,  was  incessant  in  his  applause  during  the 
whole  time  the  motley  aiTay  was  passing ;  and  was  occasionally  rewarded 
for  his  exertions  by  hearing  now  and  then  a  stray  "  Vive  le  Due 
d*Orleans'* — "Vive  le  Due  de  Chartres" — ^faintly  mingled  with  the 
fierce  shouts  of  "  A  Pai-is  " — "  Vive  la  Nation  " — and,  spite  of  Lafayette's 
entreaties  and^  unheeded  menaces,  the  ominous  death-cry,  frequently 
repeated,  of  "  A  bas  TAutrichienne  !  " 

This  compelled  removal  of  the  king  to  Paris  had  been  preceded,  the 
reader  will  remember,  and  was  no  doubt  somewhat  hastened,  by  the  ill- 
advised  banquet  given  by  the  gardes-du-corpSy  at  which,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  wine,  and  the  sudden  and  imexpected  entrance  of  the  beautifiil 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  assembled  guests  had  torn  off  and  trampled  imder 
foot  the  national  cockade,  and  given  frantic  expression  to  their  enthu- 
siasm, as  the  king  and  queen  passed  down  their  ranks,  in  vocifei-ously 
singing  the  chivalric  and  loyal  song — 

"  O  Richard !     0  mon  Roi ! 
Tout  ruDivars  ft'abAndonne." 

This  audacious  but  surely,  in  some  degree,  excusable  folly  of  the 
gardes-dvrcorpay  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  violently  denoimced  in  the 
National  Assembly,  and,  equally  of  course,  in  the  then  temper  of  the 
populace,  the  moat  intemperate  speakera  were  the  most  heartily  applauded 
in  the  people  s  tribune,  and  by  none  of  its  occupants  more  zecdooaly  than 
by  the  Due  de  Chartres.  So  prominently  conspicuous,  indeed,  were  the 
manifestations  he  indulged  in,  that  two  royalist  members  called  Uie 
attention  of  the  president  to  his  conduct,  the  only  effect  of  which  was, 
according  to  Louis  Philippe's  own  account  of  the  matter  in  ]^  journal, 
to  induce  the  young  prince  to  continue  his  noisy  demonstrationB  more 
conspicuously  than  before,  and  steadily  to  stare  down  at  the  same  time 
the  royalist  deputies  through  his  lorgneUe. 

In  fact,  the  efforts  of  the  Orleans  family  to  nn^intAin  themselves  con- 
spicuously in  the  front  ranks  of  the  revolution  were  multifiirious  and 
incessant.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1790,  the  three  brothei^  Chartres, 
Montpensier,  and  Beaujohus,  decked  out  by  their  father  in  the  imifomi 
of  the  National  Guard,  presented  themselves  before  the  president  of  the 
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St  Eoch  district  of  Pans,  and  requested  to  take  the  civic  oath.  The 
Due  de  Chartres,  who  by  that  time  was  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years  of  age,  was  of  course  the  spokesman  of  the  occasion,  and  in  reply 
to  the  formal  questions  of  the  president,  made  a  speech  ''  full  of  grace 
and  fervour,"  which  the  bystanders  greatly  applauded.  Excited^  per- 
haps, by  the  checks  his  eloquence  had  elicited,  the  Due  de  Chartres,  upon 
being  presented  with  hjs  certificate  of  civism,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the 
president's  registry,  his  not  yet  abolished  titles  were  duly  set  forth,  he 
drew  his  pen  across  them  aU,  except  the  "  noble  and  touching  one  of 
citizen  of  Paris,''  thus  considerably  anticipating,  as  far  as  himself  was 
concerned,  the  '*  night  of  sacrifices,''  otherwise  *'  the  day  of  dupes)''  in 
the  National  Assembly. 

These  strange  antics  in  a  prince  were  iji  a  manner  crowned  by  his 
initiation,  at  his  own  reiterated  request,  into  the  Club  of  Jacobins,  on 
the  2nd  of  November,  1790.  He  thus  records  the  circumstance  in  his 
joiunal :  **"  I  had  dined  at  Mousseaux,  and  on  the  morrow,  my  father, 
who  had  heard  of  my  anxiety  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Jacobins, 
requested  M.  Sillery  to  propose  me.  I  was  received  yesterday,  and  very 
much  applauded." 

This  step  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  was 
of  opinion  that  if,  as  the  Countess  de  Grenlis  asserted, — the  education  of 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  by  the  way,  as  &r  as  that  lady  was  concerned,  had 
by  tins  time  terminated, — ^it  was  essential  that  the  young  Xiouis  Philippe 
should  learn  to  make  speeches  *'  as  they  did  in  Enghmd,"  some  other 
mode  could  be  devised  for  ^e  attainment  of  that  end  than  by  associating 
himself  with  the  ferocious  Jacobins.  Her  objections  were,  however,  as 
we  have  seen,  overruled,  or  rather  set  at  nought^  and  her  ardent  son 
accepted,  in  order  more  strongly  to  mark  his  supenodty  to  and  contempt 
for  adventitious  claims  to  pre-eminence,  the  hiunble  office  of  appaxitor 
or  door-keeper  of  the  Jacobins,  the  chief  duties  of  which  were  to  open 
and  close  the  doors,  and  keep  dogs  and  other  distiirbers  or  intruders 
away.  He  did  not,  however,  lack  promotion  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  having  been  about  a  month  after  his  initiation  appointed  secretary 
of  "  the  committee  of  presentations."  His  zeal,  indeed,  in  the  cause  of 
democratic  equality,  deserved  all  the  favour  which  the  Jacobins  could 
show  him.  He  could  only  endure  the  company  at  the  Palais  Royal  on 
the  18th  of  December,  1790,  for  a  very  short  time,  their  conversation  was 
so  offensive  in  its  aristocratic  pleasantries ;  and  on  the  5th  of  January, 
the  successfiil  representation  of  a  long-since  forgotten  drama,  entitled 
"  Despotism  Oveiiumei  "  (Despatisme  jRenversi),  threw  him  into  ecj^ta- 
cies.  The  audience  crowned  the  author,  and  the  Due  de  Chartres  could 
not  rest  till  he  had  seen  the  man  of  patriotic  genius,  and  warmly 
embraced  him,  with  tears  ! 

One  or  two  patches  of  common  sense  sparkle  here  and  tlieie  amidst 
the  dull  waste  of  his  journal.  Here  is  one  : — "January  13th,  1791. — I 
went  yesterday  to  the  Assembly,  where  they  were  discussing  the  tobacco 
(|uestion  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  should  be  permitted  or  not  to  be  master 
of  your  own  field,  for,  can  there  be  anything  more  unjust  than  to  say  to 
a  man,  *  This  field  is  your  property,  but  you  shall  only  sow  such  and 
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ducn  things  in  it,  and  I  shall  have  the  right  to  come  into  your  groands, 
into  your  house,  to  see  if  you  have  phmted  any  tobacco — ^to  see  if  yoa 
have  any  concealed  on  your  premises.'  No  Frenchman  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  such  an  inquisition."  At  length  one  of  the  sweeping  refimns 
decreed  by  the  National  Assembly  reached  M.  le  Due  de  Chartres  per- 
sonally. All  colonels  absent  from  their  regiments  were  ordered  to  join 
forthwith,  and  as  he  had  been,  by  the  grace  of  Louis  XYI.,  a  colonel  of 
Dragoons  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  he  was  obliged  immediately  to  leave 
Paris  for  Yendome,  where  the  regiment  was  stationed.  Arrived  there, 
he  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  club  of  Jacobins,  aflUiated  to  the  parent 
confederation  in  Paris;  and  on  the  7th  August,  1791,  made  the  following 
speech  there  in  reference  to  the  decree  passed  oa  the  previously  men- 
tioned night  of  sacrifices,  or  day  of  dupes : — "  You  are,  no  doubt,  my 
friends,  informed  of  the  decree  which  suppresses  all  diBtinctionB  and  all 
privileges.  I  hope  you  have  rendered  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I 
am  too  much  the  friend  of  eqiudity  not  to  have  applauded  that  decree 
with  transport  I  have  then  abandoned,  at  the  instant,  and  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  those  frivolous  marks  of  distinction  to  which  there  has 
been  for  so  long  a  time  attached  a  consideration  due  only  to  merit,  and 
which  in  the  fiiture  will  alone  obtain  it  Just  as  much  as  I  disdained 
distinctions  which  I  derived  from  chance  and  birth,  shall  I  be  proud  of 
those  which  I  trust  to  obtain  by  meriting  them."  Great  applause,  of 
course,  followed  this  speech,  and  the  honours  of  the  sitting  were  unani- 
mously awarded  to  Colonel  Philippe,— ;/S29  E^aHte — ^as  the  new  member 
was  thenceforth  self-designated. 

Colonel  Philippe  waa  fortunate  enough  to  obtun  one  of  the  rewards 
of  merit  not  long  afterwards,  by  rescuing,  with  the  help  of  his  coloured 
servant  Edward,  a  M.  Sivret  from  drowning.  He  deecribeB  the  incident 
with  natural  exultation  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Qenlis,  from  which 
we  gather  that  he  had  been  reading  Pope,  Metastasio,  and  Bousseau, 
when  feeling  somewhat  drowsy,  he  went  out  to  bathe,  and  at  some  risk, 
it  seems,  to  his  own  life,  saved  that  of  M.  Sivret.     In  his  journal  he 
calls  it  the  happiest  day  of  his  existence,  congratulates  himself  that  he 
was  bom  under  a  happy  star,  and  goes  to  bed  well  contented.     For  this 
action,  the  municipality  of  ^Yendome  presented  him  with  a  civic  cro^ 
at  a  public  audience,  a  leaf  of  which  he  sent  off  immediately  as  a  souvenir 
to  his  dear  friend  the  countess,  "  without  whom  he  would  have  been 
nothing.''      The  crown  itself  was  left  behind  when  the  regiment  quitted 
Yendome,  but  in  1824,  when  Louis  Philippe,  become  Duke  of  Orleans, 
was  restored  to  his  hereditary  station  and  estates,  a  clever  gentleinan,  of 
the  name  of  Mussat  Bathay,  suddenly  discovered  it,  or  pretended  to 
have  done  so,  in  a  oom-loft,  had  it  re^t  and  varnished,  and  despatched 
it^  carefully  packed  up,  to  his  Royal  Highness  of  Orieans.     But  the 
charm  and  romance  of  the  thing  were  paert.  The  Duke  was  not  thinking 
of  gilt,  pasteboard  crowns ;  and  all  that  M.  Mussat  Bathay  obtained  in 
requital  of  his  crafty  discovery,  after  indefatigably  reminding  Louis 
Philippe  during  several  months  of  the  interesting  retic  he  had  been  the 
honoured  means  of  rescuing  from  destruction,  was  a  snuff-box,  with  the 
Duke's  cipher,  not  in  diamonds,  engraved  upon  the  lid, — ^whereupon 
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M.  Mussat  Bathay,  it  is  said,  instanilj  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the 
elder  legitimate  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  became  one  of  its 
most  furious  partisans. 

The  advance  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  against  France  gave  Colonel 
Philippe  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  personal  courage  and  military 
zeal  in  defence  of  the  republic.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at 
all  moved  by  the  horrible  scenes  enacting  in  Paris.  He  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  September,  1792,  the  month  in  which  hisaunt,  the 
beautiful  Princess  de  Lamballe,  with  many  hundreds  of  others,  was 
nmssacred  by  the  Paris  populace,  the  representative  commissioners 
having  reported  that  he  had  '^  excellent  dispositions."  Louis  Philippe  had 
chanced  to  be  on  duty  as  a  national  iniard  at  the  Tuileries,  when  the 
king  w,»  brought  bJk  from  Vamme^  and  he  is  said,  upon  "legltiniate" 
authority,  to  have  exhibited  a  cruel  and  imwoi'thy  exultation  when  the 
unfortunate  monarch  passed  by  on  his  way  to  the  Temple  prison.  It  Ls 
very  difficult  to  believe  this,  and  impossible  to  credit  another  allegation 
of  the  same  party,  that  he  aided  Danton  in  persuading  his  futher  to  vote 
for  the  death  of  the  king.  He  was  no  doubt  present  during  the  monarch's 
mock  trial,  in  the  strangers'  tribime,  but  his  own  solemn  and  often- 
repeated  asseveration  that  he  was  ixmocent  of  the  slightest  complicity 
with  the  Duke*s  crime,  must  be  accepted  for  truth,  in  the  absence  of 
anything  like  impartial  evidence  to  the 'contrary. 

The  cannonade  of  Yalmy,  and  the  slight  victory  of  Jemappes,  did  not 
enable  Dumouriez  and  his  zealous  and  active  lieutenant,  Louis  Philippe, 
to  win  over  the  anny  to  the  restoration  of  a  qtiasi  monarchy  in  the 
House  of  Orleans,  and  both  at  last  had  a  narrow  escape  from  their  own 
troc^  in  getting  across  the  frontier  into  Germany.  Louis  Philippe 
reached  the  Austrian  camp,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Archdiike 
C9iarles,by  whom  he  was  very  coldly  received,  and  presently  finding  himself 
in  a  great  strait  for  want  oi  money,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  mathe- 
matical tutor,  for  which  he  was  but  impeifectly  fitted,  in  the  college  of 
Bechinau,  in  the  Canton  of  Orisons,  Switzerland,  in  the  name  of  Cha- 
baud,  and  at  a  salary  of  fourteen  hundred  francs  per  annum.  He  did 
not  remain  there  very  long,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  the  necessary 
funds  from  his  relatives,  he  embarked,  October,  1795,  from  Hamburg, 
on  his  travels  to  the  north  of  £urope,  and  subsequently  to  America. 
Louis  Phili|^)e,  as  king,  supplies  the  interpretation  of  his  youthful 
deolamations  in  flavour  of  liberty  and  equality,  which  he  who  runs  may 
read, — and  certainly  requiiing  no  glossary  of  mine  or  of  others  for  it» 
accurate  oomprehfinsion. 


/ 


WILLIAM    COBBETT. 


LATE  in  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  June,  1837,  and  dni-iDg  a  some- 
Wtiai  drowsy  debate,  a  rumour  suddeitly  dnmlated  amongst  the 
niembeni  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  appeared  to  exdte  condder- 
able  interest,  judging  from  the  buzz  of  exclanuitton  and  comment  that 
immediately  arose,  partially  extingmshing  the  oratory  of  the  honouraUe 
gentleman  on  his  legR,  and  only  stilled  after  repeated  calla  to  order  by 
Mr,  Speaker.  Presently  some  dosen  members  irom  bolli  aides  of  Uie 
Hoose,  amongst  whom  were  Sir  J.  Graham  and  Mr.  CGonnell,  left 
their  seats  and  came  below  the  bar,  where  they  for  a  few  momenta  con- 
versed in  tones  sufficiently  loud  to  enable  the  occupants  of  the  Speaker's 
gallery  to  catch  a  few  stray  sentences,  such  as — "  I  didn't  know  be 
was  seriously  ill,"  "A  remarkable  man."  "Oreat  power  of  invective. " 
"  TJpwards  of  seventy,  I  shotild  say ;"  and  so  on.  The  excitement,  such 
as  it  was,  did  not  long  endure ;  the  House  soon  cahned  down  to  ite  ordinary 
business  aspect,  the  members  below  the  bar  resumed  their  places,  and 
the  debate  proceeded.  After  a  while  the  door-keeper  of  tiie  f^ery,  ■vbo 
had  been  eagerly  questioned,  reported  that  Cobbett,  the  membta-  tea 
Oldham,  was  dead  !  And  this  sudden  termination  of  tiie  stormy  eventfot 
career  of  a  man  who,  by  sheer  force  of  a  vigorous  intellect,  had  been 
during  the  prime  years  of  a  long  life  a  power  in  the  State,  elicited  in  the 
assembly  a^iinst  which  his  heaviest  blows  had  been  directed,  and  wherun 
he  had  at  last  conquered  a  seat,  no  more  than  the  slight  passing  emotion 
just  described  !  Vanity  of  vanities  !  all  is  vanity!  and  especially  that 
of  self-seeking,  ambitious  politicians  !  William  Cobbett  had  compassed  the 
great  object  of  his  life,  a  seat  in  Parliament,  to  feel  not  only  that  it  had  been 
too  late  achieved  for  any  useful  purpose  within  his  ability  to  accomplish; 
but,  spite  of  the  sn^eetions  of  an  audacious  egotism,  that  in.  the  aoon  of  his 
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mental  and  bodily  vigour  he  would  have  been  no  match,  in  that  arena, 
for  the  GrahamB,  PaLoierBtons,  PeeUi,  he  had  for  so  long,  and  wil^  such 
&ci]ity,  annihilated  onoe,  or  ofbener  in  each  week — ^apon  paper; — a 
fa.cult7  largely  shared,  by  the  way,  by  a  numerous  class  of  writers, 
hardly  eqtud,  one  may  venture  to  say,  in  ability  to  William  Cobbett. 
This  singularly-gifted  man  has  now  been  dead  but  about  thirty  years, 
and  alr^idy  the  dust  of  oblivion  has  gathered  thickly  over  writings 
which  he  himself,  echoed  by  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  proclaimed 
to  be  instinet  with  wisdom, — ^immortal  as  truth  :  a  ludicrous  misappre- 
hension  it  is  now  seen,  and  foretold,  I  think  with  sufficient  deamess,  in 
his  youth-history.     The  reader  shall  judge. 

William  Cobbett  was  bom  near  Farnham,  Surrey,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1766,  at  a  small  cottage  on  the  border  of  the  Wey, — now  or 
lately  the  ''Jolly  Farmers"  public-house.  His  fetther  was  a  smaU 
tenant  farmer,  who  managed,  by  dint  of  unremitting  labour  and  close 
economy,  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door,  and  give  his  children  such 
education  as  a  cheap  dame's  school  and  his  own  evening  teachings  could 
supply,  in  the  way  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  studies  wherein 
\a&  son  William  would  have  made  swifter  progress  thui  he  did,  but  for 
his  early  fondness  for  out-of-door  country  pastimes  and  pursuits.  Mr. 
Cobbett  in  some  degree  resembled  his  son  in  the  antagonistic  vindictive 
wilfulness  of  temperature  and  disposition,  by  which  the  latter  was 
unhappily  distinguished  in  after-life,  ever  prompting  him  to  hurtle  with 
the  insolence  of  success  in  whatever  guise  it  crossed  his  path,  whether 
that  of  a  triumphant  republic,  or  the  intellect  or  wealth-created  aristooraoy 
of  his  own  country.  The  lad  was  in  his  tenth  year  only  when  the  some- 
time smouldering  disputes  between  the  En^idk  States  of  America  and 
the  mother  country  bwirst  into  flame ;  and  of  course  the  great  mass  of 
the  British -people  sided  with  the  British  Government.  Not  so  Cobbett 
senior,  who  persisted  that  the  revolt  of  the  colonists  was  not  only 
justifiable,  but  worthy  of  all  admiration, — ^heroic ;  and  he  woidd  never 
permit  success  to  the  King's  troops  to  be  dmmk  in  his  house,  not  even 
when  in  the  flush  of  argumentative  victory,  and  after  a  hearty  draught 
in  recompense  of  his  own  triumphant  eloquence,  he  handed  the  half- 
emptied  ale-mug  to  his  discomfited  opponent,  a  Scotch  gardener,  in 
service  dose  by,  who  used  frequently  to  drop  in  of  an  evening,  to  cham- 
pion the  royal  cause,  for  the  pleasure  of  being  mercilessly  floored  by  the 
sturdy  advocate  of  the  States,  and  of  tasting  the  victor's  home-brewed 
ale.  William  Cobbett  was  sometimes  taken  by  his  &ther  to  the  great 
sheep  fiur  at  Weyhill,  and  upon  one  of  these  occasions  it  happened  that 
just  as  tiiey  were  seated  at  the  fajmers'  dinner,  a  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
containing  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Long  Island  by  the  Sing's 
forces,  was  brought  into  the  room  and  read  aloud  by  ihe  chairman, 
amidst  the  uproarious  hurrahs  of  the  company,  with  the  exertion  of 
Mr.  Cobbett,  who  indignantly  withdrew  with  his  son,  and  one  or  two 
guests  of  Whig  politics,  to  another  room,  where  the  health  of  C^eral 
Washington,  and  success  to  the  American  arms,  was  drunk  with  rival 
enthusiaBm.  It  thus  happened  that  in  young  Cobbetf  s  home-world,  the 
cause  of  the  cokwnsts  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  bo/s  pugnacious 
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anti^niBm  led  '  him,  by  natural  sequence,  not  ao  muck  to 
with  the  discomfited  Scotchman  and  the  royalist  SLde,  as  to  silently 
o{^x)Be  himself  to  the  always  yictorious  debater — and  exercise  his  mind 
by  unspoken  argumentation,   that  would,  he  flatteped  himself,  have 
thoroughly  tamed  the  tables  against  his  &ther,  had  he  dared  to  give 
them  utterance.     Early  d6vel<^>ed  too,  under  other  aspedB,  was  the 
sorely  sensitive  selfesteem  to  which  his  mature  life  chiefly  owed  its 
streiq^  and  weakness — ^its  passing  triumphs  and  ultnnate  defisat     He 
greatly  delighted  in  fox-hunting, — ^that  is,  he  was.  alway%  if  possible, 
present  at  the  meet  of  the  hounds,  watched  esf^ly  &>r  lUynard's 
breaking  cover,  and,  as  much  as  a  swift  runner  mighty  participated,  at 
DeivouraJ^e  opportunities,  in  the  hunt.     One  day  that  he  was  thus  amus- 
ing himafilfj  agentloman  accused  him  of  having  misled  the  hwutsman  hy 
&lse  information,  and  cut  him  brutally  over  the  head  and  shoulders 
with  his  riding- whip.     The  boy  neither  cried  nor  asked  lor  mercy,  but 
it  was  ill-hunting  in  that  neighbourhood  for  a  long  time  afterwarda 
Young  Cobbett  would  waUc  or  run  miles  to  traverse  the  seent  with  a 
red  herring,  fastened  beneath,  his  trousers  and  trailing  on  the  ground ; 
and  the  fierce  joy  he  felt  at  seeing  the  pack  thrown  out,  to  tiie  Utter 
annoyance  of  the  enthusiastic  fox-hunter  who  had  cauaelesaly  assaulted 
him,  gave  warmth  and  graphic  force  to  his  recital  of  ih»  circumstance 
fifly  years  after  its  occurrence.     WUliam  Cobbetf  s  indignation  was^ 
however,  rarely  kindled  against  the  country  gentiy, — meaning  thereby 
anderU  country  gentry.     True,  they  were  far  above  him  in  tiie  social 
scakv  but  then,  unlike  many  of  the  objects  of  his  immitigaUe  rancour, — 
<<  crucifying    Jews,'' — ^'  imbaptized,  buttonless  Quakers," — ''  rag  toAb  " 
(bankers), — and  <'  cotton  lords,''  they  had  not,  starting  fh>m  about  the 
same  point  as  hims^,  passed  him  in  the  race  of  life. 

Fond  as  William  Cobbett  was  of  the  country,  its  imports  and  oocupsr 
tions,  his  impatient^  mounting  spirit,  as  he  grew  in  years,  firetted  to 
escape  from  the  obscure  drudgery  of  a  fann-labouter ;  asad  a  visit  he 
paid  to  a  rdative  near  Portsmouth,  when  in  his  sixteenth  year,  increasea 
his  desire  to  mingle  with  the  busy,  enterprising  wockl,  to  a  peasioU' 
The  sea,  and  ei^>ecially  the  fleet  at  Spithead, — ^the  visible  embodlmeat 
and  illustration  of  the  glorious  naval  traditions  with  which  the  vecy  stf 
of  England,  in  its  most  secluded  inland  spots,  is  vocal,— greatly  ^'^^ 
his  imagination ;  and  he  forthwith  took  boat  for  the  '*  Pegasus ''  man-of- 
war,  and  earnestly  requested  Captain  Berkley,  her  commander,  to  en^ 
his  name  in  the  ship's  books.     Captain  Berkley  considerately  counselled 
the  raw  country  lad  to  reflect  well  upon  the  irrevocable  iriap  he  wished 
to  take,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  look  and  emphasis  whidft 
made  tiie  applicant's  smooth  cheeks  bum  with  blmdies,  tlu^t  "he  had 
better  be  tied  to  a  girl  he  did  not  like  than  to  Miss  JZeper,"— «  can^ 
name  at  that  time  for  the  sea  service.     William  Cdobett  fitammezed  out 
that  it  was  not  about  a  girl  he  had  left^  or  was  desirous  of  ^I^ 
home ;  but  ihe  Captain  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  an^yplioatiou  to  F^ 
Admiral  Evans  meeting  with  the  like  ill-sncoess,  the  rustio  caadidato  lor 
naval  f^ory,  perforce,  returned  to  the  plough.     Not,  however,  ^'f^ 
fie  hful  promised  to  escort  three  girls  to  Guildford  fiiir,  and  ^T^ 
for  some  time  awaiting  them  at  a  turn  of  the  tumpike-road,  dressed  m 
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bis  Sunday  doihes,  and  witli  aU  the  monej  be  possessed  in  the  vorid, 
aboat  a  pound  in  silrer  in  his  pockety  vben  the  London  stage  came  up, 
was  swiftly  paasmg ;  the  lad,  yielding  to  the  sudden  temptation,  hailed 
the  coachman, — ^there  was  a  vacant  place  outside,  and  in  another  minute 
William  Cobbett  was  on  his  way  to  the  metropolis.  Travelling  was 
slow  and  costly  in  those  days,  and  when  he  alighted,  late  nert  morning, 
at  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow  Hill,  all  the  coin  remaining  to  him  was 
one  solitary  half-crown !  He  had,  fortunately,  interested  a  fellow- 
passenger — ^a  hop-merchant  of  Southwark,-— who  having,  by  dint  of 
much  questioning,  ascertained  the  destitute  and  unhoused  conditioa  of 
the  lad,  earnestly  persuaded  him  to  return  home,  and  offered  to  defray 
the  necoBTOTy  chuges  of  his  doing  so.  William  Cobbett  would  nU 
return,  come  what  might,  to  be  mocked  at  ss  he  would  be  for  a  discon- 
tented, &int-hearted  fool,  unfit  alike  for  the  world  he  pined  for,  and  that 
from  which  he  had  pretended  boldly  to  break  loose  from  1  Unable  to 
subdue  the  lad's  obstinacy,  the  pitying  hop-merchant  took  him  to  his 
own  home,  and,  ere  many  days  had  passed,  procured  him  a  situation  as 
copying  clerk  to  an  attorney  of  the  name  of  Edmonds.  '*  A  miserable 
exchange,"  soon  began  mentally  to  miurmur  the  headstrong  truant.  ''A 
miserable  exchange — this  dingy  dog-hole,  where  one  must  often  light 
candles  in  mid-day,  and  that  ugly,  ferocious  old  laundress,  for  green  fields, 
leafy,  chirruping  woods,  and  the  young  rosy  lasses  I  was  to  have  beau*d  to 
the  fiiir,  when  I  ran  off  in  chase  of  this  accursed  fortune.  But  go  back  I 
won't ;  ril  die  first."  He  did  not  swerve  in  determinatinm,  and  eight 
weary  months  were  passed  at  that  painful  drudgery,—- the  more  so  to  him 
that  he  did  not  write  a  firee  hand,  and  frcaa  his  lack  of  skill  in  qpeUing 
had  to  copy  letter  by  letter.  He  was  at  last  enabled  to  escape  from  one 
species  of  thraldom  to  a  worse.  Taking  his  usual  Sunday  walk  in  St. 
James's  Park,  he  was  attracted  by  a  laiqge  placard,  calling  the  attention 
of  young  men  of  enterprise  and  mettle  to  the  fortunate  chsnce  just  then 
offered  them  of  acquiring  honour,  glory,  and  a  settled  position  in  life, 
by  enlisting  in  the  distinguished  corps  of  Royal  Marines  at  Chatham. 
Totmg  Cobbett's  sea  predilections  instantly  revived  in  his  mind,  and 
that'  Sunday  night  was  the  last  he  slept  at  the  dingy  chambers  of  the 
law-ecrivener. 

The  next  day  he  slipped  quietly  off  to  Chatham,  met  with  a  sym- 
patiming  seijeant,  to  whom  he  imparted  his  desire  to  enlist  in  the 
Boyal  Marines,  took  the  king's  shilling,  and  found  he  had  enlisted  in 
the  54th  K^pnent  of  Foot ;  a  captain  whereof^  observing,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  that  the  young  recruit  was  a  smart  fellow  for  his  age, 
warmly  congratulated  him  upon  his  escape  from  the  dutches  of  those 
amphibious  Marines  to  the  distingiiished  ranks  of  the  54ih,  wherein,  if 
he  was  desirous  of  glory,  he  wotdd  be  sure  of  enough  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  half  a  dooen  reasonable  yonxig  men.  l^ere  was  no  help 
fer  it ;  William  Cobbett  entered  upon  his  soldier-duties  with  alacrity, 
and,  thanks  to  the  slight  education  he  had  received,  he  was  soon  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  corporal  The  regiment  remained  about  a  twelvemonth 
ai  Chatham,  whence  it  embarked  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  after  no  great 
delay  was  permanently  barracked  in  New  Brunswick.  From  the  day  of 
his  enlistment,  at  which  time  he  was  little  more  than  seventeen,  William 
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Oobbett  devoted  eveiy  hour  he  coiild  spare  to  the  perfect  aoquiiement 
of  those  branches  of  educational  learning,  which  he  deemed  essential  or 
important — namely,  writing,  reading,  orthography,  grammar,  and  the 
French  language.  His  progress  was  rapid,  and  though  he  could  never 
converse  with  ease  or  fluency  in  the  Fi^ch  tongue,  he  thoroughly  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  a  booki^  mastery  of  that  language.  He  was  very 
temperate  in  his  habits,  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  seijeant-major,  and 
was  so  good  an  economist,  that  in  five  years  he  had  saved  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas, — of  which  more  anon, — ^the  produce  chiefly  of  clerk- 
work  performed  for  the  quarter-master  and  pay-sergeants.  It  was  in 
New  Brunswick  that  he  met  with  the  future  Mrs.  Cobbett,  the  young 
and  pretty  daughter  of  a  sergeant-major  of  Artillery,  quartered  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  54th.  A  reserved,  but  no  doubt  quite  intelligible 
wooing  ensued,  till  a  sight  of  the  maiden  very  early  one  bitterly  cold 
winter  morning,  surprised  the  enraptured  lover  into  an  immediate  and 
open  avowal  of  his  affection.  He  had  risen  earlier  than  usual,  and 
although  the  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  set  off  upon  some  errand 
conne<^bed  with  his  nulitaiy  duties,  by  a  path  which  led  past  the  Artillery 
barracks.  The  outer  door  of  the  sergeant-major's  quarters  was  open, 
and  by  the  light  which  streamed  forth  upon  the  cold,  dark  night, 
William  Gobbett  descried  the  damsel  of  lus  thoughts  in  the  act  of 
scrubbing  out  a  washing  tub  !  ''  That's  the  girl  for  me  !"  exclaimed  the 
delighted  young  man,  and  the  betrothment  of  the  pair  was  from  that 
hour  an  acknowledged  fact ;  but  not,  it  was  at  the  same  time  clearly 
imderstood,  to  be  followed  by  marriage  till  the  aspiring  bridegroom-elect 
was  no  longer  subject ''  to  the  hectoring  voice  of  command,"  but  free  to 
push  his  way  through  the  world  by  the  energy  of  an  intellect  which  its 
possessor  already  believed  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any 
other  man  of  woman  bom.  Had  lus  mental  horizon  been  extended  by 
ever  so  slight  an  acquaintance  with  the  classic  writings  of  his  own  or  of 
other  coimtries,  bringing  within  his  range  of  vision  a  few  only  of  the 
intellectual  giants  of  the  past,  that  fatal  vanity  might  perhaps  have  been 
rebuked,  and  subdued  to  a  more  correct  and  modest  appreciation  of 
himself ;  but  those  were  studies  for  which  through  life  he  ever  mani- 
fested an  absurd  contempt  The  power  of  expressing  himself  in  vigorous, 
idiomatic  English  was  with  him  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  essential 
educational  accomplishment,  notwithstanding  that  he  condescended  to 
teach  himself  French,  it  being,  as  we  all  Imow,  one  of  the  amusing 
insanities  of  his  ripe  age,  that  a  nation  which  did  not  speak  English 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  make  a  great  figure  in  the  world,  and  was 
after  all  entitled  to  very  slight  respect.  The  English  sailor  who  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  him,  comprehend  how  the  service  could  be  carried  on 
in  a  ship  where  they  called  a  foremast  a  '*  mkt  de  devant,''  was,  in  that 
particular,  scarcely  a  caricature  of  William  Cobbett. 

The  contracted  couple  were  soon  afterwards  separated.  The  artillery 
was  ordered  home,  and  it  was  probable  the  54th  regiment  would 
i*emain  some  years  longer  in  British  America.  William  Cobbett 
had  parted  with  his  promised  wife,  and  though  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  indulge  in  mawkish  sentimentality,  he  was  <Usturbed  and 
annoyed  by  the  thought  that,  upon  arriving  in  England,  she  would  be 
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obliged  to  engage  in  service,  and  be  srubject  to  the  commands  and  caprices 
of  masters  and  mistresses ;  and  it  suddenly  occuiTed  to  him  that  his 
painfully-saved  hoard  of  150  guineas  could  not  be  more  usefully 
employed  than  in  shielding  her  from  such  a  hard  necessity.  The  thought 
had  no  sooner  flashed  upon  his  mind  than  he  hastened  to  realize  it. 
He  carefully  ];)acked  up  the  gold  in  a  sealed  parcel,  containing  a  note, 
in  which  he  urged  her  to  make  free  use  of  the  money  for  her  inde- 
pendent support,  as  he  should  be  able  to  earn  plenty  more  by  the  time 
he  rejoined  her  in  England.  This  parcel  he  sent  by  a  sure  hand  on 
board  the  ship  in  which  she  was  already  embarked,  with  instructions 
not  to  deliver  it  till  the  vessel  was  under  sail,  thus  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  her  to  refuse  acceptance  of  the  gift.  None  but  a  sincerely- 
loving  and  vigorous-minded  young  man  would  have  been  capable  of  such 
an  act  as  that. 

It  was  in  1791,  three  years  subsequently,  that  Serjeant-Major 
Cobbett  arrived  with  his  regiment  at  Portsmouth,  and  aa  quickly  as 
possible  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  service,  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  high  character  from  the  commanding  officer.  This  essential 
preliminary  concluded,  William  Cobbett  hastened  to  Woolwich,  where 
he  found  lus  betrothed  in  the  service  of  a  Captain  Bnssac,  as  maid  of 
all  work.  After  the  first  gi-eetingis  had  subsided,  this  admirable  young 
woman  placed  in  her  sweetheart's  hands  the  whole  of  his  money 
untouched,  just  as  she  l^d  received  it. 

They  were  soon  afterwards  married,  and  now  there  occurs  a, some- 
what puzzling  and  obscure  passage  in  William  Cobbett*s  early  h]st<»ry. 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Horse  Guards  demanding  a  court-martial 
upon  four  officers  of  the  54th  regiment,  for  malversation  of  stores,  and 
making  fialse  retiums,  pledging  himself  very  solemnly  to  substantiate 
the  accusation.  The  inquiry  was  ordered,  the  inculpated  officers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lieutenant-colonel,  who  had  died  in  the  interim, 
were  in  attendance,  but  no  accuser  presented  liimself.  The  court 
adjourned  to  afford  time  for  compelling  Cobbett's  appearance,  but  he,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  hastily  left  the  country  with  his  wife  for  France, 
and  the  court,  on  re-assembling,  honoui'ably  acquitted  the  accused 
officers.  Various  explanations  have  been  hazarded  relative  to  Cobbett's 
share  in  this  affair.  One  is,  that  he  was  bribed  to  keep  out  of  the 
way, — an  imputation  which  lias  no  ground  of  probability,  either  in  his 
own  character  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Another  is,  that  the 
accusation  was  wilfully  false  and  malicious,  and  that  he  shrank  from 
the  danger  of  judicially  preferring  it.  Perhaps  the  likelier  solution 
would  be,  that  Cobbett  had  deceived  himself  as  to  the  criminality  of 
the  officers,  or  at  all  events  as  to  his  power  of  establishing  it  by  legal 
evidence,  iind  preferred  leaving  England,  with  the  previously  decided 
purpose  of  settling  in  America,  to  beiog  convicted  either  of  error  or 
want  of  judgment.  It  was  the  great  blot  in  Cobbett*8  character  that 
he  never  would,  under  any  circumstances,  acknowledge  he  had  done 
wrong,  nor  forgive  any  one  whom  he  had  injured^  or  who  had  in  the 
slightest  manner  lirounded  his  own  self-loVe.  This  was  in  March,  1792, 
and  Cobbett  afterwards  professed  himself  to  have  been  well  pleased  with 
the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  French  people  with  whom  he  came 


in  omtact  during  his  brief  visit  to  that  ooontry,  "  except  those  who 
were  blasted  wii^  the  princ^les  of  the  revolutioii  f  and  he  was  about 
to  proceed  on  to  Paris  when  news  reached  him  ''  that  the  king  was 
dethroned  and  his  guards  massacred/'  whereupon  loyal  and  oonservative 
William  Cobbett  shook  the  revolutionary  dust  from  off  his  feet^  and 
haateDfid  to  H&vre  de  Grace,  where  he  embarked  for  New  York. 

The  period  of  Cobbett's  arrival  in  the  United  States  was  an  unquiet 
and  menacing  one  for  the  young  Transatlantic  republic  A  large  majority 
of  the  town  populations  were  inflamed  with  enthusiaEan  for  the  new 
order  of  things  arising,  or  which  seemed  to  be  arising  in  France,  and 
were  eager  to  make  common  cause  with  that  country  in  the  war  already 
imminent  with  Great  Britain,  whose  yoke  they  had  themselves  but 
recently  cast  off  after  a  protracted  struggle,  the  wounds  whereof  were 
yet  unhealed,  and  in  which  America  had  been  assisted  by  France.     The 
actual  breaking  out  of  the  war  greatly  inflamed  this  Gallic  ardour,  and 
but  for  the  authority  and  firmness  of  Washington, — whose  popularity  in 
the  Atlantic  citLes  suffered  a  total  eclipse  during  the  preval^ioe  of  the 
mania, — ^the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  would  have  been  irre- 
trievably conmiitted  to  hostilities  with  each  other.     William  Oobbetti's 
monarchical  and  English  pr^udices  were  sure  to  be  roused   by  the 
clamour  and  turmoil  going  on  around  him,  and  his  instinct  of  antagonism 
was,  moreover,  sharpened  by  a  too  close  acquaintance  with  the  high- 
flying leaders  of  the  Democrats,  as  the  partisana  of  the  French  alliance 
styled  .themselves.     Demagoguism,  especially  of  the  glossier,  superfine 
kmd,  would  not  show  to  advantage  on  its  seamy  side  when  exposed  to 
the  microscopic  scrutiny  of  such  a  man  as  Cobbett ;  and  the  arrival  of 
a  Unitarian  doctor  and  preacher  from  Endand  eiving  occasion  for  a 
v«*  quantity  of  ^agnilSjoent  speechifyiS;  fl«»i^.ab«sive  of  the 
country  from  which  the  voluntary  exile  had  taken  wing  to  the  land 
of  Hbcriy,  caused  the  whilom  Surrey  plough-boy's  accumulated  bile  to 
overflow  in  a  torrent  of  blistering  ridicule  entitled,  "  Tartufife  Detected ; 
or.  Observations  upon  a  Recent  Arrival — ^by  Peter  Porcupine."    The 
bitter  personalities — ^the  fierce,  truculent,  dedge-hammer,  and  withal 
humorous  abuse  of  Democracies  and  Democrats,  BepubUcs  and  Bepub- 
licans,  in  this  and  other  brochures,  created  a  great  sensation,  and  the 
audacious  writer  was  furiously  assailed  not  only  by  the  newspap^ 
organs  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  by  pamphlets  out  of  number  in 
the  same  interest.     It  was  in  the  nature  of  Cobbett  to  exult  in  those 
proofs  of  the  effect  of  his  blows,  and  writing  to  his  &ther  he  joyously 
exclaimed,  "  You  little  thought  when  you  used  to  send  me  a*field  with 
a  bottle  of  beer  strung  round  my  neck  that  I  should  ever  have  fovu* 
books  written  against  me  in  a  single  week.''    Peter  Porcupine's  indostiy 
kept  pace  with  that  of  his  exai^>erated  antagonists,  and  out  came  m 
quick  succession,  <'  A  Bone  to  Gnaw  for  the  Democrats,"  '*  Second  Ptft 
of  Tartuffe  Detected,"  "  Plain  English,"  "  Prospect  from  the  Congre» 
GaUery,"  "  A  Kick  for  a  Bite,"  "  Second  Part  of  a  Bone  to  Gnaw,"  9xA 
others  of  like  title  and  flavour. 

Thomas  Paine,  it  seems,  spoke  in  a  half-patronising,  half-«lighting  ^7 
of  Peter  Poioupine,  and  he,  natorally  irritated  thtft  Thomas  V^ 
should    affect    to    look  intellectually  down  upon  Willkm  Cobbett^ 
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reialuKted  upon  the  man  whose  bones  he  afberwards  brought  to  Enrope 
as  preciotis  jrelios,  by  the  following  witless  aa  well  as  savage  paragraph  in 
**  Peter  Porcupine's  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  fikvoor  of  the  Demo- 
crats,"— "  Tom  Paine,  I  bequeath  a  strong  hempen  collar  as  the  onlj 
legacy  I  can  think  of  that  is  worthy  of  Mm^as  well  as  best  adapted  to 
render  his  death  in  some  degree  as  in&mous  as  his  life."  CobbeH  had 
very  speedily  quarrelled  with  two  of  his  printers, — one  for  addressing 
himas  "  My  lad  ;•'  the  other  for  presuming  to  promise,  that  he,  Cobbett, 
would  write  something  extra  caustic  for  the  next  number  of  the  ^  Pro- 
spect from  the  Congress  Gallery ; "  and  soon  the  popular  outciy  waxed  so 
fierce  against  him  that  the  booksellers  were  afraid  to  expose  his  produc- 
tions for  sale ; — fresh  matter  of  cause  for  gibing  taunts  upon  Republican 
liberty  of  the  press ;  as  if  all  absolutisms,  whether  r^al,  aristocratic, 
mob,  or  majority  absolutisms,  do  not  mean  by.  liberty  of  the  press,  liberty 
to  publish  only  what  is  pleasing  to  the  dominant  power  1  The  book- 
seller-blockade did  not  succeed  in  starving  indomitable  Peter  Porcupine 
into  relinquishing  the  contest ;  he  managed  to  get  his  pamphlets  secretly 
printed,  and  opened,  himself,  a  bookselling-shop  in  Secondnstreet,  Phila- 
delphia. Still  further  to  infuriate  his  friends,  the  Democrats,  he 
ornamented  his  shop-window  with  the  best  prints  he  could  procure  of 
kings,  queens,  bishops,  peers,  &c.,  in  contrast  with  vile  daubs  of  Franklin 
and  Marat^  M'Kean  and  Ankerstrom,  Robespierre  and  Jefferson,  placed 
in  insulting  companionship.  Defiance  so  outrageous  to  the  feelings  of  a 
whole  people  was  sure  to  bring  ruin  upon  the  ofiender,  and  the  puUi- 
catkm  of  a  very  harmless  libel  upon  a  Dr.  Rush  furnished  the  means  of 
vengeance  : — ^Dr.  B.xudi  brought  his  action  for  damages — the  suit  was 
hurried  forwards,  the  jury  awarded  5,000  dollars  to  the  plaintiff,  instant 
execution  was  applied  for,  granted,  and  Williafti  Cobbett's  stock  in  trade 
and  furniture  were  sold  under  the  sheriff.  The  only  course  now  open 
to  the  beggared  author  and  bookseller  was  to  take  ship  as  speedily 
as  possible  for  England.  He  did  so,  and,  thanks  to  the  Anti-Giallican 
fervour  of  the  Porcupine  pamphlets,  he  was  received  by  the  great  body 
of  influential  Tories,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Wyndham,  member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, was  eqiecially  prominent  and  zealous,  with  great  &vour. 
Means  were  afforded  him  of  opening  a  bookselling  establishment  in 
PlEdl-maU,  orer  the  front  of  which  the  Bible,  Crown,  and  Mitre  were 
oonspicuously  displayed,  and  his  denunciations  of  "  French  principles  " 
daily  increased  in  fervency  and  power.  Mr.  Wyndham  declared  in  the 
douse  of  Commons  that  William  Cobbett  deserved  that  a  statue  of  gold 
should  be  erected  in  his  honour :  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
declined  endorsing  those  praises,  but  peremptorily  refused  to  receive  Mr. 
Wyndham's  proieffi.  Quite  enough  that  to  induce  impulsive,  self-willed 
William  Cobbett  to  cast  his  ultra^Tory  creed  to  the  winds,  and  set  him- 
s^  fiercely  to  champion  ihe  precisely  Of^x>site  school  of  politics,  nothing 
doubting  is  his  blind  self-confidence  tiuit  he  should  be  able  to  uptift 
down-trodden  English  Radicalism,  and  pedestal  it,  crowned  with  victory, 
upon  the  prostrate  power  of  the  minions  of  the  monarchy  by  whom 
he  had  been  insulted. 

The  "  Political  Register  "  was  forthwith  started,  and  its  readers  were 
both  surprised  and  amused  to  find  that  the  unsparing  invective,  savagely 
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humorous  sarcasm,  expressed  in  a  style  unsurpassed  in  its  dear,  masculine 
^^^1^9  were  as  effectually  wielded  against  princes  and  parliaments, 
borough-lords  and  cotton-lords,  as  when  directed  against  the  democracies 
of  America  and  France.  Oobbett's  long  combative,  erratic,  incon- 
sequent, wasted  man  life,,  at  which,  in  these  pages,  we  can  only 
advertently  glance,  had  now  commenced.  It  closed  politically  when  in 
hesitating  redemption  of  his  ofb-repeated  pledge  "  to  pull  down  Peel,'' 
as  soon  as  he  should  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he  placed  a  notice  in 
the  book  of  the  reformed  House  of  Commons,  that  he  should,  on  a 
given  day,  move  an  humble  address  to  his  liLijesty,  praying  him  to 
strike  the  name  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  out  of.  his  list  of  privy  councillors, 
for  having  been  cliiefly  instrumental  in  passing  the  Resumption  of  Cash 
Payments  Bills  (1819)  through  Parliament.  The  motion  came  on  in 
due  course,  and  the  honourable  member  for  Oldham  found  himself  feice 
to  face  with  the  "  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Baronet  and  cotton  spinner,"  who 
he  had  so  often  assured*  his  readers  was  in  the  habit  of  locking  himself 
up  in  his  private  room  when  he  read  the  ^'  Political  Register,''  that  no 
one  might  witness  the  shame  and  contusion  with  which  it  covered  him. 
Poor  Cobbett !  He  was  a  child  in  that  warfare,  caught  in  the  practised 
grasp  of  a  giant,  by  whom  he  was  maimed,  crushed,  had  the  very  life 
trampled  out  of  him,  except  so  much  as  sufficed  to  complain  feebly  of 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  and  the  mode  of  its  inflictioQ.  The 
lesson  came  too  late ;  had  he  received  it  in  early  manhood  it  might 
perhaps  have  disabused  him  of  the  capital  error  upon  which  his  life 
was  wrecked — ^that  of  an  absurd  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  compared 
with  those  of  other  men.  The  politician  was  no  more ;  but-  the  man, 
Cobbett,  survived  that  terrible  passage  of  arms  some  five  years,  having 
died  on  the  18th  of  June,  1837,  at  a  small  hrm  in  Surrey,  aged 
seventy-one  years. 

A  few  words  more  only  :  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  huge,  decaying 
heap  of  rancorous  personality,  absurd  finance,  and  exploded  prophecy, 
beneath  the  superincumbent  weight  of  which  the  reputation  of  William 
Cobbett  is  &8t  crumbling  into  dust,  contains  many  precious  gems  of 
descriptive  eloquence, — passages  of  surpassin^^  humour, — ^smd  above  all 
lightning  invective,  hurled  against  those  who  m  his  day  ground  the  &ceH 
of  the  poor,  that  moke  the  reader's  heart  leap  with  Sjrmpathetic  indigna- 
tion. He  was,  moreover,  constant  in  his  desire  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  the  peasant-class  from  which  he  sprang, — ^not  in  an  educational 
direction, — William  Cobbett  cared  little  for  their  being  tau^t  muck 
more  than  their  farm  and  house  duties, — "  better  to  eat  bacon  than  read 
Bacon,"  he  used  to  say,  in  his  rough,  trenchant  style, — ^but  in  a  physical, 
"plenty  of  woollen  clothes  and  to  eat  and  to  drink"  sense.  He  was 
also  an  attached  husband,  a  kind  father,  a  helpful  neighbour  and 
master,  wanting  only  to  the  healtliy  and  beneficent  acticm  of  high  gifts 
those  highest  ones  c^  humility  and  self-knowledge,  which  teach 

■ "  prudent,  oantiots  8ELr*coKTSCL, 

Ii  WlBdom'i  root/' 

and  in  no  cai^eer  more  needed  than  in  that  of  politics* 
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CHARADES. 

I. 

Mj  first  is  a  girl ;  my  second  a  mineral,  and  mj  whole  a  town« 

J.T.I. 
II. 

'Mj  first  means  to  tremble ;  mj  second  was  a  weapon  used  in  war, 
and  my  whol^  was  a  celebrated  dramatic  poet.  W.  H. 

iir. 

My  first  is  kept  in  my  second ;  and  my  wbole  is  what  my  first  is 
kept  in.    ,  W.  H. 

IV. 

My  first  doth  give  both  warmth  and  light. 

And  cheers  the  cold  and  wintry  night ; 

My  second  is  a  useful  thing, 

Mostly  used  to  keep  thizigs  in ;  • 

My  whole  beside  the  fireplace  stands, 

And  is  often  used  by  human  hands.  W.  H. 

V. 

My  first  appears  at  winter-time 

In  some  gay-painted  wood ; 
She  hovers  o'er  the  pantomime, 

Protecting  all  who're  good. 

And  sailors  whoVe  been  long  at  sea, 

Much  longer  than  they  reckon'd, 
Shout  out  with  such  a  joyous  glee 

When  they  first  see  my  second. 

My  whole  is  such  a  dreamy  place^ 

lit  up  with  golden  rays, 
Whose  customs  we  so  loved  to  trace 

In  &r-off  childhood's  days.  J.  C.  B. 
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VI. 

My  first  by  fishermen  is  used, 

When  fish  to  catch  they  try ; 
My  second  is  a  man's  name, 

Of  reputation  high ; 
My  whole  a  plant  of  angry  kind, 
Which  often  in  the  fields  you  find. 

vn. 

I'm  in  the  painter's  glowing  scene 

A  calm  and  graceful  figure, 
But  in  a  city's  dark  demesne 

A  most  disgusting  creature ; 
I  tell  of  industry  and  wealth, 
,        Of  commerce  and  of  trade ; 
I  tell  of  idleness  and  filth, 

By  careless  housewives  made  ; 
I  tell  where  ruined  homes  lie  waste 

Amid  devouring  flame, 
Tho'  in  the  bloody  battlefield 

No  glory  do  I  claim ; 
I'm  but  an  emblem  after  all, 

A  passing,  fleeting  thing, 
A  sign  of  sport,  a  sign  of  woe, 

A  lovely,  hideous  thing. 
I'm  always  near  your  fireside, ' 

Yet  rushing  far  away, 
'Mid  many  a  scene  of  dark  and  light 

My  devious  course  I  stray. 
You  cannot  catch  me  if  you  would, 

I  soon  your  grasp  elude. 
Yet  cabined  and  confined,  sometimes 

I'm  capable  of  good. 

VIII. 

My  first  is  found  within  our  frame. 

Of  which  you  now  must  find  the  name ; 

And  from  my  second  you  can  take 

Some  water,  cool,  your  thirst  to  slake ; 

My  whole  is  a  large  English  town, 

Through  all  the  world  of  great  renown.  D.  B.  I*- 
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IX. 

My  first  is  made  to  fly  in  air ; 

My  next  assists  your  house  to  finune ; 
My  whole  is  used  my  first  to  snare, 

And  every  schoolboy  knows  my  name.  Cablo. 


My  whole's  the  art,  by  which  my  second 

My  last  can  safely  guide, 
Over  the  broad  and  dangerous  paths 

Of  my  first's  deep  stormy  tide.  E.  F. 

,      XI. 
I  visit  the  earth  when  the  sun  shines  bright, 
And  merrily  dance  till  the  dim  twilight ; 
I  suddenly  come,  and  make  all  look  gay. 
Then,  darting  off  quickly,  am  far  away. 
I  make  no  distinction,  I  come  to  all, 
I  revel  in  some  ancient  palace  hall ! 
Or  fall  through  ihe  wide  open  cottage  door. 
Thus  gladdening  the  hearts  of  both  rich  and  poor. 
Pm  fond  of  a  dusty,  old  lonely  room, 
For  I  know  my  presence  dispels  the  gloom. 
And  oft  of  a  Sunday,  pleasantly,  I'm 
Seen  haunting  the  church  during  service  time. 
I  cheer  up  the  sorrowful,  as  I  play, 
And  make  the  Hghthearted  feel  still  more  gay ; 
The  sick  and  the  feeble  forget  their  pain. 
And  looking  at  me  seem  quite  well  again. 
My  presence  has  often  prevented  orime. 
By  recalling  thoughts  of  a  happier  time ; 
And  captives  in  dungeons,  so  cold  and  drear, 
Think  freedom  much  nearer  when  I  appear. 
I  make  youth  feel  gratefiil  for  its  bright  lot. 
And  bring  back  to  age  old  things  long  forgot ; 
And  welcome  am  I,  where  I  choose  to  roam, 
Be  it  palace,  mansion,  or  cottage  home. 
My  letters.are  seven,  my  vowels  tiiree, 
If  I  am  spell*d  backwards,  you  then  will  see. 
The  words  which  a  negro  child  might  let  fisill. 
Whose  motlver  was  ill  in  a  hospital  J.  C.  B. 
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RIDDLES. 


1.  When  is  a  fish  above  its  station  1 

2.  What  is  the  difference  ^tween  a  church  organist  and   the  in* 
fluenza  1 

3.  What  was  the  difierence  between  Douglas  at  Chevy-Chase  and 
Palmerston  at  Glasgow  1 

4.  Why  is  a  naval  officer  a  great  bully  ? 

5.  Why  is  a  cricket-ball  like  a  cannon-ball  ? 

6.  Which  two  Latin  pronouns  agree  ? 

7.  Why  is  a  young  sheep  for  dinner  a  sad  spectacle  ? 

8.  Why  do  people  marry  in  the  winter  % 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  stout  £Bbther  and  the  scent  of 
certain  flowers  1 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  doud  and  a  beaten  child  t 

1 1.  What  is  the  difference  between  window-hangings  and  a  red  dog  ?  • 

12.  Why  is  a  chandler  like  a  gossip  ? 

13.  What  loathsome  disease  does  a  policeman  resemble  ? 

14.  Why  is  a  contented  man  of  great  wealth  like  a  ghost  % 

15.  Why  is  a  lamplighter  an  enemy  to  snakes  ) 

16.  Why  is  Lord  Overstone  like  a  Britannia  metal  teapot  ) 

17.  Why  does  a  man  injure  his  stature  by  encouraging  the  growth 
of  his  whiskers  % 

18.  When  is  a  fowl's  neck  like  a  bell  ? 

19.  How  can  you  make  a  tall  man  short  ? 

20.  Why  is  a  windy  orator  like  a  whale  % 

21.  When  can  you  drink  out  of  a  flagstaff  ? 

22.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  pulse  and  a  London  policeman  ^ 
22.  Why  is  a  ht  man  in  stays  like  a  spendthrift  t 
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POETICAL  SOLUTION  TO  THE  CHARADES  IN  NO.  24. 

1.  A  town  in  Kent  is  Maidstone, — am  I  right  1 

2.  The  next  is  Shakespeare,  once  an  idle  wight, 

3.  But  now  no  bookcase  (filled  though  it  maj  be 
6.  With  tales  of  fairyland  and  chivalry) 

Can  be  complete  without  his  revehy. 

4.  Coalrhox  comes  now,  and  then  (6)  I  think  a  nettle  (TelV)  ? 
Though  somewhat  dubious  of  the  man  of  mettle. 

7,  8.  The  snwke  of  commerce  darkens  Liverpool, 

9.  And  bird-Hme  snares  the  robin, — ^though  no  fool ! 

10.  But  seamanship  must  now  increase  the  numbers  of  mj  line, 

1 1.  And  sunbeamh*,  1  have  heard  them  say,  in  cucumbers  may  shine. 

12.  Be  that  as  't  may,  no  outrage  I'll  commit, 

But  sing  of  candijUADer  and  then  eon^.  J.  C.  Z. 

We  have  received  answers  to  the  Charades  in  No.  24  from  Bonnie 
Dundee,  Alfred  Trip,  G.  S.  Williams,  William  Sevestre^  T.  B.,  Andrew 
Lawson,  J.  J.  Oorton,  James  Sevestre. 


DECAPITATION.— Madam,  Adam,  Dam,  Am,  M  (1000). 


ANSWERS  TO  RIDDLES. 


1.  When  it  rises  and  walks  into  a 

fly. 

2.  One  stops  the  nose,  the  other 

knows  the  stop& 

3.  Douglas  was  stout  and  good, 

Palmerston    had  gout  and 
stood. 

4.  Because  he  gives  cufis  right 

and   left   to  many  a  blue 
jacket. 

5.  Because  it  often  bowls  down 

many  a  man's  stumps. 

6.  Te  (tea)  with  me. 

7.  Because    it   is    lamb-on-table 

(lamentable). 

8.  Because    the    men    want    a 

comforter,  and  the  women 
a  muff  and  a  boa. 

9.  One  is  a  stout  Either,  and  the 

other  an  aroma. 


10.  One  pours  with  rain,  the  other 

roars  with  paio. 

11.  One  is  a  curtain,  the  other 

a  tan  cur. 

12.  Because  he  retails  candle. 

13.  A  malignant  cholera. 

14.  Because  he's  a  happy  rich'un. 

15.  Because    he's  always   cutting 

up  a  little  adder. 

16.  Because  lie's  alloyed  with  lots 

of  tin. 

17.  Because  he  grows  down. 

18.  When  it's  wrung. 

19.  Borrow  JB5  of  hun. 

20.  Because  he  spouts. 

21.  When  it  has  a  flagon. 

22.  One  is   always  on  the   beat, 

the  other  always  off  it 

23.  Because  he's  wasting  his  sub- 

staitce. 


ANSWERS  TO  GEOGRAPHICAL  REBUSES. 

i 

I. 

B        e        a       L 
♦K    i    a    8    i     TT 
B     a      n      f     F 
Lland  o  fF 
1     1    ■     1     e     Y 
K  e  w  b  u  r    Y 

• 

II. 
LaAcasteB 
YarmontH 
O  ▼   e   r  t   0    N 
N   e  y  1    a  n   D 
S    e  i   g   a  t    E 

•    Ui 

L  ■  n  I 
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IS    AMBITION    A    VICE,    OE    A    VIETTJE? 


VlBTUfi. 

Thebe  were  many  jneo,  fomous  io  history,  vbo,  throngli  ambitroo,  roae  bigb  in 
the  world,  lived  usefal,  sin-bating  liTea,  and  died^  leavfng  mankiad  ooaaidenblj 
benefited  by  the  results  of  their  aspirations. 

These  were  James  Watt,  George  Stephenson,  Lord  Clyde,  William  Pitt,  Benjanuo 
Franklin,  Obailes  James  Fox,  Nelson,  Greorge  Washington. 

Wbatevw  station  of  life  we  may  be  in,  whatever  Tooatien  we  ina^  follow,  H  never 
does  us  any  harm  to  be  ambitious^  provided  always  that  oor  desires  are  pure  u<i 
attainable  by  honest  means.  Fvezy  soldier  should  enter  the  arny  witb  the  hope  of 
one  day  becoming  a  general ;  for  though  the  chance  is  very  small,  still  it  will  make 
Kxm  more  attentive  to  his  duty,  more  obedient  to  his  superions,  and  more  oar^bl  ss  to 
his  habits,. tlian  if  be  bad  no  olhsr  desire  than  to  remain  a  private  soldier  sH  ha  life- 
The  same  rule  applies  to  every  other  profession.  The  desire  to  be  something  grs»ter 
than  we  are  makes  us  more  willing  to  do  our  duty  in  the  present  state  ot  life, 
knowing  that  by  such  conduot  our  desires  have  a  greater  ohanee  of  being  rasliieil 
than  if  we  passed  our  time  in  pleasure,  murmuring,  or  idleness.      J.  C.  Bbbh^. 

Not  the  ambition  of  the  meaner  earth, 
Such  as  gave  Julius  or  Napoleon  birth, 
Or  sent  the  Oarthaginian  from  his  home 
Vo  fight  the  Bomaos  and  to  threaten  Borne— 
These  were  the  heroes  of  the  bygone  days. 
Who  sought  an  earthly  prise  and  earthly  praise^ — 
Bnt  the  ambition  of  the  saints  of  old* 
Wboseomed  both  earthly  fame  and  earthly  gold. 
The  martyrs  who  have  leffe  immortal  oamesy 
But  gave  their  bodies  to  the  burning  flames. 
Oh,  by  a  hard  and  thorny  path  they  trod, 
'  Ambitioas  of  the  mansions  of  their  God ! 

And  may  not  we,  poor  sonls  in  sinlnlolay. 
May  we  not  follow  where  they  led  the  way  ! 
May  we  not  leave  our  earthly  hopes  behind. 
Scatter  onr  passions  to  the  earthly  wind. 
Fill  heart  and  nerve  with  heavenly  hope  and  love^ 
**^  Fix  oer  affisotions  on  the  things  above  V* 
That  were  ambition  worthy  of  a  man. 
That  the  ambition  of  the  heav'nly  plan^ 
That  the  ambition  of  the  chosen  few. 
That  an  ambition  virtuous,  grand,  and  true.  O.  M.  O.  D. 

Thb  Dotural  digmty  of  man  would  be  entirely  lost  without  ambition,  it  bets;  »> 
essential  element  in  that  prinoiple  of  self-esteem  the  exenaxe  of  which  fosten  tb^t 
regard  for  one's  own  standing  and  character  which  has  ever  been  more  or  less  felt  bv 
all  rational  and  civilized  beings.  Were  it  not  for  that  inherent  self-regard,  m^f 
would  hopelessly  sink  (as  he  sometimes  does)  to  the  level  of  the  Ixrate  ;  and  it  '^ 
ambition  (that  natural,  intense,  and  earnest  desire  for  preferment,  progreesioo,  wd 
success)  which  keeps  alive  the  rupect  principle  that  is  implanted  in  the  bresit  ot 
every  right-minded  individual.  Man  without  ambition  would  be  but  a  poor, 
grovelling  creaturei  low  and  debased  in  taste ;  and  without  its  inflneoce  there  coclii 
be  no  elevatioa  of  chameter,  no  rising  in  the  scale  of  intellectiiality.  lake  trt^ 
ambition  may  be  considered  a  warming,  genial,  animating  element  in  its  legitisuie 
application,  and  can  in  no  way  approach  to  an  evil  except  in  its  exoeasive  abiv- 
Thifit  there  are  various  grides  or  degrees  of  ambition  no  one  wUl  veutare  t^? 
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deny :  in  eome  it  uiio  feebly  marked  as  to  be  aearoelj'  perceptible,  in  othen  it  is 
iurdent  and  glowing,  and  has  led  nany  to  make  those  great  and  important  scientiilc 
discoTeries  which  are  the  sonfee  of  so  mneb  wonder  to  the  world  at  large.  Ambitioii 
induces  perseverance  to  oTercome  the  greatest  difficalties,  and,  as  Bacon  observes,  "it 
makes  a  man  active  and  earnest,"  and  has  often  proved  the  troth  of  the  eld  eayiag, 
"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win."  Nomerons  lUnsttaiibns  might  be  quoted  as  to 
the  value  of  the  principle  of  ambition.  What  woold  Arkwright,  Watt,  Stephenson^ 
and  a  host  of  others,  have  been  witbwt  it  t  How  often  has  it  given  fresh  energy 
to  the  exhausted  and  worn-out  trsveUer,  and  how  frequently  has  it  led  him  on, 
until  his  renewed  efEorts  have  given  to  the  world  some  important  discovery,  which 
has  proved  the  means  of  blessing  and  civiludng  multitudes  of  its  inhabitants. 
Without  ambition  nothing  great  can  be  aoeomplished,  and  it  ought  to  be  tlie 
"guiding  star"  of  eYery  paAh,  and  should  animate  the  spirit  of  all  who  would 
b^me  wise  and  good.  H.  Gasdnsii. 

VICE. 

To  use  the  words  of  Bacon,  "  it  is  very  much  like  anger,  which  makes  men  full  of 
alacrity  if  it  is  not  checked,  but  if  it  is  checked  in  any  manner,  and  not  able  to  have 
!ts  own  way,  it  bedomes  malign  and  venomous."  If  this  deftnition  ia  correct,  ambition 
oannot  be  called  a  virtue ;  and  as  there  is  not  a  middle  eoiirse  left,  it  must  be  a  vice. 

An  ambitious  man  is  never  satisfied,  for  if  he  gains  one  point,  he  only  regards  it 
as  a  reason  for  being  higher :  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary ;  his  ruin  was  ambitioo.  It  also  made 
Richard  III.  murder  his  nephews.  It  led  Jugartha  to  kill  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal. 
Ambitious  men  seldom  snooeed  finally.  Julius  Onsar  was  aasassioated.  A  passion 
that  does  not  scrapie  at  murder,  usurpation,  and  advancing  itself  at  the  expense  of 
otheis,  oannot  be  odled  a  virtue.  F.  C.  Philips. 

Ambition  has  been  oonstdered  a  vice  by  innumerable  writers.  It  is  condemned 
in  Holy  Writ.    An  ambitious  man,  to-gain  his  desire,  ooasiders  no  crime  too  great. 

Ambition  caused  the  archangel  Satan  to  be  cast  forth  from  heaven  ;  he  aspired 
to  be  equal  to  God.  Absolom  and  Neboobadnessar  were  both  ambitious :  Grnsar, 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Wobey  were  ambitioui.  The  latter  acknowledged  that 
nis  ambition  had  estranged  him  from  his  Maker. 

An  ambitious  man,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  life,  spent  in  endeavouring  to  attain 
some  great  end,  will  fail,  or  should  he  obtain  his  desire,  his  constitution  will  be  so 
shattered  and  undermined,  that  be  will  not  live  to  enjoy  it.  Shakespeare  tells  us 
that  "  Vaulting  Ambition  halh  o'erleapt  itsell." 

F.  C.  Whabvoi; 


A  GOOD  man  would  be  contented  to  remain  in  that  station  ia  life  in  which  he  might 
be  placed.  It  is  not  so  with  an  ambitious  man :  however  opulent  or  important  bis 
position  may  be,  still  he  most  rise  higher — ^his  desins  are  insatiable. 

Supposing  the  ambitious  man  to  have  gained  his  end,  must  not  power  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  man  be  extremely  dangerous  to  those  who  are  immediately  uader  its 
influence  1  It  would  be  dangerous  to  the  world,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it. 
Virtue  would  exercise  justice  aright :  if  ambition  were  a  virtue  it  would  do  so^  but 
we  know  that  it  does  not.  As  an  ambitions  man  gains  his  power,  so  does  he  exer* 
dse  it,  unjustly. 

It  banishes  all  happiness.  A  man  who  has  the  oonscionsaeas  of  ciiiae  <m  his  mnd, 
who  is  never  satisfied  with  what  he  has,  knows  no  happiness.  And  when  he  has 
reached  the  height  of  his  ambition  he  never  lives  long  to  enjoy  it :  the  fatigue  he  has 
endured  in  procuring  it,  the  weight  of  the  burden  it  places  on  his  shoulders,  the  con- 
tinual dread  of  being  deprived  of  it,  of  his  bmag  assassinated  by  some  one  of  his 
numerous  enemies,  all  is  too  much ;  be  either  sinks  at  once^  or  lingers  out  a  few  years 
of  unhappiness.  And  as  ambition  was  his  curse  through  ILEe  so  is  it  his  ruin  in 
the  end. 

Among  the  many  examples  that  can  be  given  of  ambitious  men  are  CSsssar,  Antony, 
Brutus,  Wolsey,  Henry  I.,  Cromwell,  Cardinal  Eiohelieo,  and  Napoleon.  Space  will 
not  admit  of  recording  their  lives ;  besides,  they  are  too  well  known  to  need  it.  But 
these  are  some  of  the  more  notorioos  cases  j  there  aiie  many  ainUtiettfl  men  in  a  lower 
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Btfttion  of  life,  and  conseqnentlj  are  less  known^the  effects  of  their  ambiiiotis  actions 
are  confined  to  a  certain  quarter.  But  whoever  he  may  be,  as  far  as  the  effeots  of  his 
actions  are  felt,  tlie  deeds  of  an  ambitions  man  are  evil. 

Now,  has  ambition  eyer  done  for  the  world  anything  that  may  justify  ita  bdng 
called  a  virtue  t  No ;  on  the  contrary,  its  actions  are  exactly  opposite  to  those  of 
virtue.  Again,  if  the  actions  of  an  ambitious  man  are  good  they  must  have  good 
effects,  but  this  is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  ambitious  men  and  their  deeds.  No 
instance  can  be  given  of  a  really  ambitious  man  having  done  good  by  those  actions 
which  were  committed  only  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  designs.  A  good  man 
in  the  pursuance  of  his  own  plans  is  not  unmindful  of  his  fellow^creatures ;  he  does 
not  pensist  in  that  line  of  action  which  is  hurtful  or  obnoxious  to  them ;  if  he  cannot 
perform  what  he  desires  by  any  other  means,  then  he  would  rather  relinquish  it 
entirely.  It  is  not  so  with  the  ambitious  man  :  he  has  no  regard  for  the  wei&re  or 
comfort  of  any  one  else  when  his  own  plans  are  in  question  ;  he  will  not  give  up  any 
of  his  extravagant  ideas ;  in  fact  his  actions  and  their  effects  are  exactly  opposite  to 
those  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  actions  of  a  good  man.  ^ow  these  are 
fiftcts,  and  as  sudi  can  hardly  be  disfhited.  I  conclude  with  once  more  maintaining 
that  ambition  is  a  vice.  6.  S.  Williams. 

Ambitiov  may  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  stimulant  to  the  human  mind,  and 
should,  therefore,  not  be  allowed  to  create  an  undue  excitement  in  our  ideaj  of  the 
result  which  its  powerful  induoements  impress  upon  our  fitnoy. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  most  eminent  statesmen  have  been  misguided  by  its 
influence  when  unattended  with  that  control  which  a  philosophical  judgment  can 
alone  ensure. 

Its  baneful  effects  are  well  known  to  those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  glittering  prospect  it  presents,  which  as  they  continue  to  approach  it  as  hst 
recedes,  and  thus  the  pursuit  is  never  at  an  end ;  and  be  who  would  fain  obtain  the 
object  of  his  wishes  seldom  finds  more  than  the  shadow  of  the  substance  he  so  eagerly 
sought  after,  disappointment  ultimately  aflfecting  those  whose  breasts  heave  with  that 
worldly  ambition  which,  although  admired  by  some,  proves,  after  all,  but  a  burden 
upon  the  mind  of  its  possessor,  and  not  unfrequenUy  generates  an  unfriendly  spirit 
towards  those  whose  position  by  birth  and  rank  render  them  superior. 

I  therefore  conclude,  from  the  fitlse  virtues  it  exhibits,  and  the  evils  arising  from 
the  unceasing  desires  it  entails,  that  it  is  better  far  to  be  content  with  an  easy  and 
laudable  emulation  than  to  be  deceived  by  a  baneful  ambition.      W.  J.  FurirsLL. 

Ambition  is  a  vice  because  it  leads  people  to  covet  and  desire  things  that  do  not 
belong  to  them ;  for  what  is  the  coveting  of  anything  but  the  desire  of  having  it  T 

Hiatory  has  many  pages  which  recount  the  troubles  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  ambition,  such  as  the  Wars  of  the  Koses,  or  the  Civil  Wars  which  ended  with 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  or  the  war  in  Italy  in  the  16th  centuiy ;  or, 
later  still,  the  wars  in  the  latter  end  of  last  centuiy  and  the  beginning  of  this,  in 
which  Napoleon  the  Great  played  so  prominent  a  part.  In  the  first  of  these  instances 
the  Duke  of  Totk  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  on  the  other,  wers 
each  ambitious  of  the  crown,  and  there  was  hardly  a  &mily  in  England  which  had 
not  to  mourn  a  departed  relation  ;  in  the  next,  Italy  was  laid  waste  by  foreign  anniet 
fighting  for  the  dominion  of  Italy ;  in  the  last,  every  nation  except  our  own  wa* 
subdued  by  the  ambitious  Artillery  Officer. 

The  very  derivation  of  the  word  indicates  that  it  is  a  vice,  for  it  is  composed  ox 
<im6o  and  eo,  and  signifies  "  to  go  between,"  and  shows  its  double^idedness.  Aoibi' 
tion  leads  to  avarice,  and  makes  the  man  who  is  subject  to  it  a  cruel  master  and  a 
mistrustful  friend.    It  is  never  satined,  is  the  source  of  all  troubles. 

Grosvikob  HoDOKnrsoir. 


The  result  of  this  debate  is  that  ambition  is  a  vice.  The  defeated  competitors  eao, 
however,  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  they  fbught  three  against  fi^'  r' 
for  two  of  their  comrades,  Ivanhoe  and  Excelsior,  shamefully  neglected  to 
forward  their  arguments.  So  satisfied  are  we  with  the  papers  we  have  read  that  we 
present  the  February  number  of  Evbrt  Bot's  MAOAznfB  to  each  of  the  eight 
competitors. 

The  next  nibjeot  for  debate  will  be  announoed  in  No.  26. 


THE   SUBSCEIBERS'    CORNEE, 


LAYS  OF  THE  BATTLE -FIELDS. 
Bt  Henry  G.  Hunt. 


Ko.  1.--CULL0DEN,  1746. 
'TwAS  morning;  the  sua  from  tfan  orient 

« brought  cimy, 
And  scared  tibe  pale  moon  from  the 

hewrens  awaf ; 
He  brightened  all  Natnrei  made  erery- 
tbinggay, 
And  dratik  up  the  dew  on  Cal« 
loden  Mbor. 

So  hoped  royal  CharleSi  as  the  conquer- 

ingsun, 
To  keep  the  fair  kingdom  so  nearly  won ; 
To  drive  away  Brunswick,  and,  erery- 
thing  done, 
To  quaff  of  sweet  nectar  all  Vic- 
tory's store. 

Vain  hope,  that  is  doom'd  to  lie  wither'd 

and  dead  I 
Like  lightning  from  clouds  waging  war 

overhead ; 
One  short  vivid  flssh,  and  for  ever  'tis 
fled, 
And  the  gloom  is  intenser  by  far 
than  before ! 

Duke  Cumberland  comes  in  hot  haste  to 

the  fight, 
To  decide  by  his  might  the  old  ques- 
tion of  right — 
The  strongest  Prince  will  be  King  to. 
night. 

The  White  Rose  must  triumph  or 
perish  in  gore  1 

And  now  do  they  meet, — and  the  pride 

and  the  bloom 
Of  each  army  are  hid  in  the  tumult  and 

gloom ; 
The  cries  of  the  &llen  are  lost  in  the 
boom 

Of  thundering  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry's roar. 

One  fights  to  regain,  the  other  to  save ; 
The  struggle  is  fierce,  for  both  armies 

are  brave : 
There  many  a  veteran  findeth  his  grave  ; 
But  Stuart  gives  way,  aod  the 
battle  is  o'er. 

Away  fly  the  Highkiiden,  sad  is  the 

rout, 
Their  arms  and  their  baggage  are  scat- 

ter'd  about ; 
The  lamp  of  their  hope  is  for  ever  burnt 
out, 
And  trampled  m  earth  lies  the 
Scottish  claymore. 


Proud  Hanoybe  triumphs,  and  Charlie 

is  fled : 
A  fugitive  man,  with  a  priee  on  his  head. 
He  escapes— gains  a  ship— and  the  can. 
vaes  is  spread-^ 
And  tho  oanse  ai  the  Stuart  ie 
dead  e?ennore  I 


RETURN  OP  SPRING. 

Let  Winter,  with  his  icy  fiogeia,  flee. 
And  gentle  zephyrs  whisper  in  each  lofty 

tree. 
Liet  freshening  dews  on  Flora's  ofispring 

fkll, 

And  sunshine  soon  dissolve  the  snowy 
pall. 

Then  shall  each  bud  put  forth  its  beau- 
teous head. 

And  fragrant  blossoms  deck  each  garden 
bed. 

The  lofty  trees  shall  be  with  verdure  clad. 

And  singing  birds  shall  make  each  forest 
glad. 

"Hs  mom  !  the  dewdrops  glisten  on  each 

flower. 
The  ivy  dimbs  and  forms  a  ra&nt 

bower; 
The  bees  go  forth  to  gather  honey  fftr^ 

their  store, 
And  then  go  forth  again  in  quest  of  more. 

'Tis  eve  I   Phoebue  is   sinking  in  the 


The  earth  is  falling  into  peaeeM  rest ; 
The  aheep-beUs  umt  are  tinUins'  on  the 

hiHa, 
And  softly  now  is  heard  the  rippling  of 

the  rills. 

'Tis  night !    and  darkness  reigaeth  aE 

aronnd, 
Except   where   straggUag  mooabeama 

touch  the  ground, 
And  nought  ie  heard  (but  silenoo  reigns 

supreme), 
Sav#  now  and  then  the  gurgling  of  • 

stream. 

Thus  Winter,  with  his  icy  fingers,  fled, 

And  Spring  return 'd  to  deck  ^ch  garden 
bed. 

Hie  trees  are  therefore  now  with  ver- 
dure clad, 

And  birds  have  home  retum'd  to  make 
the  forests  glad. 

T.  D.  P. 
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ON  OBSERVATION. 


My  dear  Reader, 

You  will  probably  think  at  first  that, 
when  I  urge  you  *'  to  keep  your  eyes 
always  open  "  I  am  giving  you  a  piece  of 
advice  with  which  it  is  almost  impossibleto 
comply,  or  elseitis  very  superfluous.  "For 
I  cannot,"  you  will  say,  "  be  always 
awake  !  When  I  am,  however,  my  eyes 
are  always  open."  But  you  will  not 
think  so  when  I  tell  you  that  what  you 
say  may  be  quite  true,  and  yet  you  may 
stand  in  need  of  the  admonition,  seeing 
that  by  "  eyes  "  I  mean  not  only  those 
of  the  body,  but  those  of  the  mind  also, 
and  am  recommending  you  to  see  that 
the  latter  be  always  wide  open,  and  look- 
ing out  from  the  former,  else  these  might 
nearly  as  well  be  shut.  The  truth  of  the 
last  statement  you  must  at  onceacknow. 
ledge  if  you  know  what  it  is  to  look  with 
eyes  staring  open  at  your  watcli,  and  re- 
turn it  to  your  pocket,  as  wise  about  the 
hour  as  before  you  took  it  out.  For,  re- 
member, the  bodily  eye  is  in  itself  no 
better  than  a  telescope,  and  there  can  be 
no  more  real  seeing — no  more  seeing  to 
any  purpose— when  the  mind  is  not  occu- 
pied with  the  object  on  which  the  eye 
u  fixed,  than  there  can  be  in  the  case 
of  a  telescope  through  which  no  one  is 

guing. 

Do  not  think,  either,  that  I  give  you 
this  advice  as  a  maxim  of  worldly  pru- 
dence, in  which  function  it  is  often  en- 
forced, and  considered  as  being  equiva- 
lent to  **  keeping  a  good  look-out  for  the 
main  chance." 

I  want  you  just  to  see  that  your  mind 
is  engaged  in  really  noticing  whatever  is 
presented  to  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  bodily  sense. 

You  can  be  placed  in  no  position  in 
which  there  will  not  be  something  for 
you  to  observe ;  and,  as  there  is  endless 
▼ariety  in  the  works  of  God,  you  will  be 
constantly  finding  out  something  new,  so 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  your  getting  tired.  > 

You  cannot  be  forever  reading  books. 
They  do  get  tiresome,  and  cannot  always 
be  had  when  you  wish  to  read  ;  but  ob- 
servation is  a  pursuit  that  can  be  engaged 
in  with  unflagging  interest,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places. 

If  you  desire  to  be  original,  and  in 
consequence  interesting  in  conversation 
or  in  writing,  then  you  must  observe 
closely ;  and  a  faithful  record  of  what 
you  observe  will  always  have  the  peren- 
nial interest  of  truth,  and  will  be  often 


original  on  account  of  that  endless  variety 
in  the  universe,  both  of  matter  and  mind 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  We  have  plenty 
of  speculators,  but  diligent  pairs  of  eyes, 
that  see  all  that  is  presented  to  them, 
and  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  are 
a  commodity  of  which  we  haye  too  little, 
and  can  never  have  too  much. 

I  may  at  some  future  time  have  an 
opportunity  of  setting  before  you  some 
fields  of  observation. 

Meanwhile  be  getting  your  instru- 
ments into  good  order.  Discard,  or  at 
least  set  lightly  by,  all  notions  derived 
from  mere  hearsay,  both  as  to  men  and 
things,  in  order  that,  "as  a  little  child," 
you  may  be  able  to  receive  into  unbiassed 
minds  and  hearts  the  lessons  which 
Nature  is  ready  to  teach. 
Bdieve  me, 

Your  sincere  Friend, 

Philosophus. 


SONG. 

Softly  falls  the  silv'ry,  silv'ry  moon- 
light. 
Earth  looks  cold,  yet  picturesque  and 
grand, 
Darkness  fades,  and  very,  very  soon 
bright 
Stars  make  all  near  look  like  Fairy- 
land. 
Birds  rejoice,  that  nightly 
Wander,  sweetly,  lightly. 
Waves  are  rippling  brightly 
Against  the  golden  strand. 

White,  pale  Moon,  you're  sadly,  sadly 
beaming. 
When  on  earth  you  cast  your  fairy 
rays. 
When,  Starlight,  you're  funtly,  faintly 
streaming. 
Changing  nature  in  fantastic  ways ; 
Thoughts  come  to  us,  showing 
Times,  when  life  scarce  knowing. 
We  first  loved  thy  glowing 
In  far-off  glden  days. 

By-gone  times  somehow,  somehow  re- 
vealing, ^ 
Are  yon  dajs  ere  we  had  reach'dlife  s 
noon ; 
Dear    old    tikoughts    come    straDgely* 
strangely  stealing, 
Dreams  of  those  that  left  the  world 
too  soon. 
Some  one  once  loved  madly, 
Lost  and  mourn'd  for  sadly, 
For  which  dream  we  gladly 
Bless  your  dear  light,  O  Moon. 

Masetto. 
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HOW  THE  POET  DIED. 

The  Poet  died  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
With  his  books  of  soog  around  him, 

And  close  by  the  lamp's  pale  flickering 
light, 
In  the  hues  of  death  they  found  him  ! 

One  hand  still  grtsp'd  the  mighty  pen 
Which  had  written  his  lays  immortal. 

And  a  poem  was  but  half  finished  when 
He  was  called  to  the  grate's  own 
portal. 

His  noble  head  sank  down  on  his  breast, 
(The  world  had  never  divined  him,*) 

And  the  Poet  of  Earth  passed  away  to 
his  rest, 
And  left  his  works  behind  him. 

The  Poet  died  iu  his  own  dear  room, 

KiU'd  by  the  world's  cold  Booming, 
And   Earth  shudder'd  to  think  of  his 
doom. 
When  they  found  him  dead  in  the 
morning. 

ChAS.  L.  B.  CUMICINO. 

*  Did  the  world  ever  dirine  either  Kkatb  or 
Chattxbtoh  ?  Their  genioa  was  only  acknow- 
ledged after  their  death. 


AN  OLD  SONG. 

I  HEARD  it  many  years  ago. 

Where  first  I  quite  forget, 
Thoogh  ev'ry  note  and  cv'ry  word 

Live  in  my  mem'ry  yet. 
'Twas  such  a  mournful  weirdlike  air, 

A  sort  of  tune  that  seems 
Just  like  the  plaintive  melody 

We  think  we  hear  in  dreams. 

And  when  that  dear  old  song  is  play'd. 

Old  times  come  back  again, 
And  thoughts  I  had  I  have  once  more, 

While  hearing  the  refrain  ; 
And  half- forgotten  memories 

Come,  making  me  so  glad — 
Like  some  long-hidden  treasure  found. 

Which  I  scarce  knew  I  had. 


Oh,  ev'ry  one  must  know  some  song. 

Which,  when  he  hears  it,  brings 
Dear  recollections  to  hia  mind 

Of  such  familiar  things ; 
And  though  sweet  thoughts  it  make  yoa 
have. 

It  sometimes  gives  you  pain, 
For  the  loved  voice  that  sadg  it  then, 

You  ne'er  may  hear  again. 

I  love — I  dearly  love  to  hear 

That  old  familiar  song, 
Which  thoughts  recalls  of  those  that  are 

No  more  us  here  among. 
And  its  sweei  music  makes  me  think 

Of  those  in  their  last  sleep, 
And  maybe  when  we're  dead  and  gone, 

'Twill  make  some  for  us  weep. 

B.J. 


AMOR  PATRIJS. 

Mt  Country !  oh,  what  holy  ties 
Bind  this  poor  heart  to  thee ; 

Thou  hast  no  slaves  upon  thy  soil, 
But  all  thy  men  are  free. 

Free  as  the  fragrant  summer  air 

Which  zephyrs  gently  stir  : 
I  would  not  lose  my  native  land 

For  all  wealth  could  confer. 

Thy  name  sounds  sweetly  to  my  ear. 

When  I  am  faraway ; 
When  news  from  those  whom  I  hold  dear, 

Brings  tears,  or  makes  me  gay. 

None  know  thy  blessing  half  so  much 
As  those  who  feel  their  want. 

And  sorely  do  they  then  desire 
To  taste  of  thy  dear  fount. 

A  fount  whose  waters  clear  as  air 

Are  cheering  to  the  heart. 
And  when  at  last  that  fount  is  reach'd, 

They  fain  would  ne'er  depart. 

Since  England,  more  than  other  lands, 

Now  boasts  her  liberty, 
If  one  thing  will  my  passions  quell, 

'Tia  "  Amor  Patriae."  Zbppa. 


ENIGMAS,  CHARADES,  &c. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive^  answers  to  oar  Charades.    No  oorrespondence  on  any  other 

■abject  mast  appear  on  1k«  tame  paptr. 


ENIGMAS. 

I. 

I'm  found  in  a  queen,  but  not  in  a  kiog  ; 
I'm  also  in  jewela,  but  not  in  a  ring ; 
At  a  wedding  I'm  found,  but  not  at  a 

birth, 
I  appear  in  all  cases  of  famine  and  dearth. 


Yet  the  hungry  don't  know  me,  nor  yet 

do  the  poor. 
I  am  fo^nd  on  the  threshold,  but  not  at 

the  door ; 
Queen  Elizabeth  knew  me,  and  each  fair 

princess, 
So  now  what  I  am,  dear  reader,  you'll 

guess. 
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section.  This  style  of  writing  has  never  yet  met  with  success.  Even  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins — one  of  the  most  perfect  masters  of  the  art  of  telling  a  story — ^failed,  when 
he  attempted  it.  How»  then,  can  the  author  of  "  England's  Dayhreak  "  hope  to  suc- 
ceed ?  But  even  were  the  story  to  run  on  as  a  narrative^  it  woald  be  impoesible  to 
praise  it,  since  it  is  composed  of  a  few  sensational  incidents,  which  are  not  led  up  to 
by,  and  have  no  connexion  with,  each  other.  The  little  interest  that  attsiches  itself 
to  them  is  even  marred  by  the  best  and  the  most  telling  adventure,  occoning  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  The  characters  are  so  bald  and  feebly  sketched,  that, 
besides  being  unable  to  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  any  of  them,  it  is  soaroely  pos- 
sible to  keep  them  distinct  one  fh>m  the  other,  since  not  one  seems  to  poaseas  a 
marked  characteristic,  unless  it  be  Malcolm  Douglas,  who  is  from  Scotland.  The 
author  endeavours  naturally  to  impart  a  different  style  to  his  composition  in  the  ex- 
tracts written  by  Mrs.  Oliver  and  her  son.  The  latter  style  is,  we  admit,  somewhat 
natural,  but  the  former  is  chiefly  remarlcable  for  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  two 
words  90  and  nccA,  and  for  the  following  choice  grammatical  expression  on  page  85, 
'*  when  who  should  I  see."  In  reading  the  book,  we  naturally  took  a  note  o(  any 
strange  expression  or  idea  we  met  with,  and  now  beg  to  draw  the  author's  attention 
to  them.  Why  should  a  boy  like  Dick  Norris,  who  uses  cribs  for  his  lessons,  make 
use  of  the  French  expressionyst/  aeeompH  when  talking  to  some  of  his  comrades  ? 
We  ask  our  own  readers  if  this  is  natural  ? 

We  strongly  object  against  the  introduction  in  boys'  books  of  such  a  topic  as  a  lad 
running  after  a  pretty  girl  to  kiss  her ;  and  we  do  not  see  what  advantage  is  gained 
by  allowing  it  to  be  a  peg  to  hang  a  lot  of  platitudes  upon,  nor  by  allowing  a  reformed 
character  to  say  to  a  party  of  innocent  boys  "  That's  the  gingerbread  in  which  the 
first  taste  of  slow  poison  is  hidden."    We  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  the  custom  at 
schools  at  the  present  day,  for  the  master,  when  he  thrashes  a  boy,  to  call  upon  the 
lad's  parents,  in  order  to  excuse  himself.     We  know  that  it  was  not  so  in  our  tioe. 
On  page  294,  one  boy  is  spoken  of  as  a  *'  brother  friend."    We  presume  that  by  the 
same  rule  they  may  have  a  sister  friend  or  a  cousin  friend.   The  union  of  two  nouns,  as 
in  the  above  instance,  is  not  only  inelegant,  but  almost  a  violation  of  Lindley  Murray. 
Do  boys  now-a-days  act  towards  each  other  in  the  following  manner : — **  He  flung 
himself  into  Malcolm's  arms,  who  clasped  him  in  one  long  clinging  embrace,  and 
ihey  both  wept  freely."     Some  lines  back  we  commented  on  an  expression  used  by 
Mrs.  Oliver.      On  page  328  we  meet  with  a  worse  error,  if  possible — People  at 
Cbadminster  may  look  tadly  if  they  please.      Those,  however,  who  have  been  to 
sehool ,  usually  consider  look  sad  the  more  correct  expression.    We  close  *  *  School  and 
Home  "  not  with  regret,  but  with  a  feeling  of  relief.     Its  author,  who  (we  see)  has 
written  some  religions  books,  which  apparently  have  been  successful,  may  rest  assured 
that  he  will  do  more  good  in  that  branch  of  literature  than  in  binding  a  packet  of 
tracts  together,  and  calliog  it  a  story  for  boys. 


Homes  ttitkoui  Hands:  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     Parts  I  and  2. 

Longman  &  Co. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  this  excellent  serial  work  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  possess  a  taste  for  Natural  History.  The  object  of  "  Homes  with- 
out Hands  "is  to  give  an  account  of  the  habitations  constructed  by  vanous  animslif 
classed  according  to  their  principle  of  construction.  The  first  part,  which  is 
illustrated  by  five  excellent  woodcuts,  gives  a  description  of  the  homes  of  the  Bur- 
rowing Mammalia,  including  the  mole,  the  Arctic  fox,  the  weasel,  the  rabbit,  the 
white  bear,  See. ;  and  in  the  second  is  oommenoed  the  second  chapter,  which  treats 
of  Burrowing  Birds.  The  book,  whkh  is  written  in  Mr.  Wood's  best  style,  is  sun  to 
become  very  popular,  for  it  describes  a  phase  of  Natural  History  almost  hiihflrto 
unknown  to  most  readers. 
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THE  DEBATING  CLIJB. 


WHETHEE  IS  THEBE  MOEE  PLEASUEE  DEEIVED  PEOM 

THE  BYE  OE  THE  EAE? 


Thbouqh  the  eye  we  behold  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  as  shown  in  tiie  ^orions 
monntainsy  riTers,  forests,  plains,  and  glens  of  this  world,  also  the  snn,  moon,  and 
stars,  the  blue  sky,  and  all  the  other  beanttes  of  Natnre.  By  means  of  this  organ 
also,  we  see  all  the  works  of  onr  fellow-men,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  reading  and 
writing ;  but  by  {at  the  most  important  of  the  many  advantages  we  derire  firom  the 
eye  is  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  beaming  and  joyous  fiM^es  of  onr  companions. 

If  there  were  any  other  thing  wanting  to  prove  tbat^there  is  mors  pleasure  derived 
from  the  eye  than  the  ear,  it  would  be  supplied  by  beholding  the  exquisite  woxkman- 
ship  and  delicate  formation  of  the  oigan  itself.  It  is  so  sensitive  that  ther  least  grain 
of  sand  irritates  it,  and  it  has  been  provided  by  nature  with  a  greater  protection 
than  any  other  of  the  organs  of  sense.  It  occupies  also  a  more  prominent  part  of 
the  head,  that  it  may  command  a  better  view,  and  in  this  respect  it  might  be  likened 
to  a  lighthouse  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Jahks  D.  CABiaoHASL. 

The  eye  is  or  rather  ought  to  be  considered  the  most  interesting  and  useful  part 
of  the  human  frame,  because  it  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  object  of  the 
world  and  the  intellect,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  essential  part  in  the 
life  of  man. 

There  is  not  a  day  nor  an  hour  that  the  eye  can  fiul  to  furnish  the  mind  with  a 
great  amount  of  information  concerning  the  wonderful  parts  of  the  creation,  wbicb 
must  g^ve  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

The  eye  not  only  beholds,  examines,  and  inspecta  natural  objects  ;  but  it  is  able 
to  give  a  person  a  distinct  scheme  of  the  ways,  manners,  and  works  of  man,  which 
must  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him. 

There  are  haraly  any  professions  or  any  businesses  in  which  the  eye  is  not  called 
into  full  play ;  the  use  of  it  therefore  must  be  immense,  for  many  persons  who 
support  themselves,  perhaps  with  a  large  income,  would  be  comparatively  poor 
without  the  use  of  their  eyes.  A  man  may  be  earning,  and  also  supporting  a  large 
fiunily,  when  suddenly  he  is  deprived  of  his  eye-sight,  which  would,  most  likely, 
bring  him  and  his  fiBimily  to  absolute  want ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be 
deprived  of  his  hearing,  which  certainly  will  be  depriving  him  of  the  pleasures  of 
music,  ftc.,  but  still  he  can  work  as  before,  and  still  support  himself  and  his  £unily. 

A  person  who  is  deprived  of  his  eye-sight  can  never  enjoy  or  even  behold  the 
instructive  and  amusing  thin^  that  others  can  ;  he  cannot  go  to  any  sort  of  sight- 
seeing, which  is  every  day  being  enjoyed  by  others ;  he  is  even  deprived  of  the  plea- 
sores  of  travelling,  which  consists  in  seemg  towns,  villages,  and  places  with  »fina 
scenery,  &c.  ____^ Edwabd  Pbic!Habd. 

What  are  all  the  sounds  on  earth  to  ns,  if  we  aire  unable  to  behold  the  sooret 
from  whence  they  proceed  1  The  eye  Hself  gives  us  much  pleasure,  Ibr  who  does  BOi 
know  the  consolation  we  derive  from  one  kind  glance  of  it  when  we  are  depressed  or 
unhappy) 

In  the  early  history  of  England  we  find  that  the  putting  out  of  a  man's  eyes  was 
oonsidered  a  very  terrible  punishment,  while  at  a  later  period  the  cutting  off  of  A 
man's  ears  was  considered  a  very  slight  one. 

Kone  but  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  for  a  short  time  are  able  to  tell  the 
value  of  it.  I  quote  the  words  of  one  who  was,  through  an  accident,  deprived  of 
his  siffht  for  some  days.  '*  I  felt  as  if  I  had  nothing  on  earth  to  live  for ;  willingly 
would  I  have  given  everything  that  I  possessed  for  one  look  at  the  world  agam. 
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Certainly  I  itill  bad  the  nee  of  mj  ears,  which  was  a  great  oomibrt  to  me,  hut  that 
Tery  poorly  paid  me  for  the  lose  of  my  sight."  Juuus  CiUAB. 

It  ia  tme  that  some  loyers  of  moiio  may  aay  that  a  deaf  man  loies  the  charms  of 
music  ;  and  some  persons  of  a  sociable  disposition,  that  the  deaf  cannot  engage  in 
the  conversation  of  their  friends. 

Who  could  describe  to  a  blind  man  the  magnificence  of  the  sunrise  or  the  grandeur 
of  the  sunset !  Who  could  represent  to  his  imagination  the  rolling  sea,  or  paint  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  universe)  Any  one  pcoessiog  the  use  of  nis  eyes, 
although  deaf,  being  left  by  himself,  might  employ  his  time  oy  reading,  writing,  or 
any  other  occupation,  but  a  blind  man  could  have  but  few  recreations  lif  he  were 
alone.  '  Douglas. 

WHO«wonld  not  rather  sm  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  green  fields,  the  pretty 
flowers,  the  beautiful  sunsets  in  the  countiy,  than  merely  hear  the  lowing  of  oxen, 
the  bleating  of  lambs,  the  grunting  of  piga^  or  other  such  noises  %  Is  it  not  more 
desirable  to  lee  a  dear  friend  whom  you  have  not  met  for  some  time,  than  only  to 
hear  his  voice  t  Beading  is  another  instance  in  fikvour  of  the  eye,  for  more  pleasure 
is  derived  from  books  th^  from  conversation  or  lectures.  Of  course,  musicians  and 
those  who  ^e  fond  of  music  would  declare  in  favour  of  the  ear,  but  they  are  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and,  according  to  an  old  proverb,  "Exceptions  prove 
the  rule ; "  besides  which,  pictures  may  be  set  off  against  music.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  travelling  1  Not  to  hear,  but  to  see,  except  in  a  very  few  cases  ;  for  people 
generally  travel  to  see  foreign  countries,  and  to  obaervt  their  habits  and  customs. 
Sight,  too,  gives  us  a  more  correct  idea  of  God's  works  than  only  hearing  about  them* 

W.  C  Wabseb. 


THE     EAB. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ear  has  the  power  of  appreciating  more  at  any  instant 
than  the  eye  has ;  for  with  the  latter  organ  we  are  confined  to  objects  lying  almost 
immediately  before  us,  or  at  least  but  little  to  one  side,  and  we  are  quite  unable  to 
observe  anything  situated  behind  us,  except  by  turning  round  so  as  to  bring  it  in 
front  of  us ;  but  the  ear  is  not  subject  to  any  restrictions  of  this  kind,  for  we  can 
hear  sounds  proceeding  from  any  side. 

Again,  the  eye  is  limited  in  its  observations  in  another  way  :  it  is  unable  to  inspect 
or  observe  any  considerable  number  of  obiects  at  the  same  time  ;  whereas  no  such 
bounds  are  set  to  the  power  of  hearing,  as  toe  following  simple  example  will  attest : — 
If  we  take  up  a  glee  or  part-song,  we  shall  find  ourselves  quite  unable  to  read  off  at 
the  same  time  the  music  arranged  for  three  or  four  singers,  while  we  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  distinguish  the  voices  of  the  several  performers  in  the  piece.  We  may 
adduce  the  following  consideration  as  a  strong  fve^ativt  argument  upon  the  subject^" 
namely  that  the  loss  of  hearing  is  much  more  senous  than  that  of  sight  (or  at  least 
would  be,  were,  not  artificial  means  now  in  use  to  supply  in  some  degree  the  loss  both 
of  hearing  and  sight ;  but  in  an  argument  of  this  Kind  we  must,  of  course,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  natural  senses) ;  for  in  the  former  case  we  are  cut  off,  as  it  were, 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  thrown  upon  our  own  society ;  while  such  a  depriva> 
tion  as  this  does  not  attend  the  loss  of  sight.  The  result  of  this  should  be  to  make 
the  blind  more  cheerful  than  the  deaf,  which  we  find  to  be  remarkably  the  case  in 
the  instance  of  Milton,  who  was  very  contented  under  his  caUunity,  whereas  Beet- 
hoven, the  great  musician,  when  he  lost  the  power  of  hearing,  became  peevish  and 
morose,  j^ides  this,  the  Ices  of  hearing  almoat  necessarily  entails  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  person  so  afflicted,  for  two  reasons  t  first,  that  there  would  be  but  little 
use  in  speaking,  if  one  could  not  receive  aay  reply ;  and  secondly,  because  a  person 
who  became  deaf  would  also  eventually  lose  the  power  of  articulating  xnUUigiUjf: 
iut  the  forming  of  ¥>ord$  depends  not  upon  the  toneue,  but  is  guided  and  directed 
by  the  ear.  Hence,  by  deafness  we  are  excluded  m>m  the  use  of  two  senses ;  by 
blindness  from  only  one.  Since,  then,  the  loss  of  hearing  is  so  much  more  seriou^ 
must  not  its  possession  be  so  much  the  more  valuable  ?  A.  A  Boubvb> 

Mart  people  would  doubtless  say  that  the  chief  pleasure  derived  firom  the  eye  is 
that  of  reading ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  pleasure  we  experience  from  reading 
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is  derived  from  the  mind  rather  than  the  eye ;  Ibr  rarely  no  one  coald  lay  that  the 
pleasure  blind  men  may  feel  in  reading  from  raised  letters  is  derived  from  the  touch. 

What,  then,  are  the  chief  pleasures  afforded  by  the  eye  !  I  suppose  they  are  the 
viewing  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  sight  of  fine  shows.  The  latter  last  but  a 
short  time,  and  to  see  the  former  to  advantage  some  trouble  or  labour  has  generally 
to  be  undergone,  such  as  the  climbing  of  a  high  mountain,  or  at  least  the  undertaking 
of  a  long  lourney.  And  what  pleasure  afforded  by  the  eye  is  worthy  of  being  com* 
pared  with  the  delightful,  thrilling,  and  sometimes  almost  awfbl  influence  possessed 
by  music  ?  Is  not  the  enthralling  delight  which  we  ean  derive  from  listening  to  the 
performance  of  Handel's  '*  Messiui  "  to  be  preferred  to  the  undertaking  of  a  journey, 
and  the  dimbine  of  a  mountain,  in  order  to  see  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  m 
nature,  the  whole  of  which,  however,  may  be  seen  in  a  few  minutes  ?  PuEB. 


The  ear  is  a  most  complicated  and  delicate  organ,  and  is,  if  anything,  more  sus- 
ceptible of  variation  in  sound  than  the  eye  is  of  the  outward  appearance  of  objects. 
We  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  when  the  Creator  sees  fit  to  take  away  the  sense  of 
Right,  He  makes  up  for  the  loss  by  giving  the  deprived  individual  a  most  acute  and 
refined  sense  of  hearing. 

How  elevated  are  the  pleasures  derived  from  good  conversation,  and  how  powerful 
is  a  sweet  strain  of  music  in  bringing  out  the  better  and  holier  feelings  of  our  oorrapt 
nature  I  Some  musical  airs  will  awaken  feelings  totally  different  to  those  which  have 
been  excited  by  another  strain.  As  regards  conversation,  it  is  known  for  a  fact  that 
at  an  assembly  of  educated  men  a  blind  man  enjoys  himself  infinitely  more  than  a 
deaf  man,  who,  though  he  can  see  all  the  guests,  and  observe  the  motion  of  their  lips, 
is  utterly  at  aloes  to  comprehend  what  passes  between  them. 

How  amply  has  the  Almighty  made  up  for  the  loss  of  sight,  by  giving  the  blind 
so  acute  a  sense  of  hearing,  whioh  enables  them  to  experience  those  delightful 
pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  ear  I  Geobob  B.  Ruston. 


All  the  pleasant  sounds  to  which  we  listen  every  day  of  our  lives  we  hear  without 
appreciating ;  but  we  should  fully  understand,  were  we  temporarily  deprived  of  hear- 
ing, how  much  they  conduce  to  our  happiness. 

While  possessing,  we  do  not,  in  general,  properly  estimate  the  value  of  the  ear, 
or  rather  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  When  in  possession  of  it,  we  can  listen  with 
pleasure  to  music,  join  in  conversation  and  the  sayings  of  others ;  while,  without  it, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  stand  by  without  understanding  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  thus  we  should  be  excluded  from  a  social  gratification,  which  would  then 
seem  the  greater  from  our  inability  to  participate  in  it.  F.  P. 


What  pleasure  is  derived  from  all  the  pleasing  sounds  that  strike  upon  the  ear ! 
The  voice  of  love,  the  rich  strains  of  music,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  sweet  utterance 
of  all  those  that  are  dear  to  us,  the  rustling  leaf,  the  rippling  stream,  the  raging  sea, 
the  voice  of  €rod  swelling  in  the  thunder — all  are  enjoyed  by  the  sense  of  hearing. 
A  man  may  learn  to  read,  "though  blind,"  by  the  use  of  his  fingers  passing  over 
raised  letters ;  he  can  play  on  instruments  by  the  fine  sense  of  hearing  alone.  The 
wild  Indian,  by  placing  his  ear  to  the  ground,  can  tell  if  it  be  friend  or  foe  at  an 
amazing  distance.  The  poor  shipwreckml  sailor  hears  the  signal  gun  when  it  ia  too 
dark  to  behold  any  object.  How  a  fond  mother  listens  to  the  first  word  uttered  by 
her  child ;  or  a  father,  when  he  is  told  of  an  erring  son,  far  away,  that  he  is  a 
reclaimed  character.  H.  S.  SoOLUOK. 


The  advocates  of  *'  The  Eye  "  come  off  victorious  in  this  debate.  The  new  number 
of  "EvxBT  Boy's  MAa^ziNB"  is  presented  to  Edward  Prichard,  Julius  Csesar, 
W.  C.  Warner,  A.  A.  Bourne,  G.  Boston,  andH.  S.  ScolUck,  for  their  very  excellent 
papers. 

The  subject  for  the  next  debate  is,  "  Whether  are  the  first  or  last  six  months  of 
the  year  more  pleasant  and  cheerful  f " 
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RIDING. 


RiDiKO  is  a  healthy  as  well  as  useful 
exercise.    To  ride  well  you  must  be  firm, 
long-tempered,  and  not  at  all  irritable ; 
if  you  are  short-tempered,  yon  most  sub- 
due your  temper,  or  you  will  not  do  for 
a  rider.    A  uniyersal  rule  for  riding  is 
"  Ka&^  your  knees  firmly  pressed  into 
your  horse's  sides,  the  ball  of  the  foot  in 
the  stirrups,  and  your  toes  gently  pointed 
upward,  and  heels,  as  a  neoessary  conse- 
quence, downward.    The  body  should 
be  held  erect,  but  not  so  much  as  to  be 
stiff.  The  reins  should  be  held  in  the  Iffl 
hand,  between  the  thumb  and  first,  and 
first  and  seoond  fingers  with  a  single  rein 
—between    the    thumb,   first,    second, 
third,  and  fourth  fingers  with  a  double 
rein.  You  may  use  a  curb  or  snaffle  bit, 
which  you  like,  or  both  in  one,  but  I 
myself  prefer  a  snaflle  much,  particularly 
for  beginners.  The  horse  should  be  ftom 
fourteen  to  sixteen  hands  high,  according 
to  the  liking  of  the  rider.    The  different 
paces  of  the  horse  are  the  walk,  trot,  can- 
ter, gallop.     In  the  walk  you  have  only 
to  sit  still  in  the  saddle.     In  the  trot, 
however,  you  must  rise  gently  with  the 
paces  of  the  horse,  but  be  carefbl  not  to 
exert  yourself  too  much,  as  it  looks  awk- 
ward, and  shows  you  cannot  ride.  In  the 
canter  you  must  hold  your  reins  loosely, 
and  sit  close  to  your  saddle.   In  the  gal- 
lop keep  your  reins  well  in  hand,  and 
either  sit  close  to  the  saddle,  or  ease  your 
horse  by  standing  in  your  stirrups,  as  you 
hare  perhaps  seen  jockeys  do. 


TWBATMBNT  OF  ViCBS.-— ffCili^r.— 

If  a  horse  kicks,  you  must  take  firm  bold 
of  the  reins,  press  your  knees  into  his 
sides,  and  your  feet  into  the  Btimups,  and 
lean  well  back«  A  good  cut  or  two  with 
the  whip  will  do  good. 

Rearing.'^  If  your  hone  rears  set  your 
feet  well  into  the  stirrups,  and  your  knees 
into  his  sides,  and  lean  forwai^.  If  you 
like,  giTe  him  a  cot  across  the  shoulders, 
which  will  bring  him  down. 

Shying, — If  a  horse  shies  yon  must  be 
well  prepared  fbr  him.  After  he  has 
shied  at  a  thing  take  him  up  to  it  again, 
and  let  him  look  at  it  well. 

Bokmg, — If  a  horse  bolts,  either  take 
the  reins  one  in  each  hand,  and  pull  them 
alternately  (which  is  called  sawing);  or 
let  him  go  as  fast  as  posnble  through  a 
ploughed  fleld,  and  he  will  soon  stop. 

^010  to  Jump, — If  there  is  not  much 
of  a  fall,  ride  at  the  jump  at  a  gallop,  and 
fly  orer  it.  But  if  there  is  a  good  fidl, 
go  gently,  and  hold  him  up  well  when 
you  are  OTcr ;  and  mind  you  do  not  lean 
forward  on  the  other  side  of  the  jump, 
but  lean  well  back,  and  hold  the  horse  up 
with  the  reins. 

Lastly,  be  sure  to  keep  a  good  seat, 
firm  hold  of  the  reins,  feet  well  in  the 
stirrups,  as  shown  befbre,  and  abore  aU, 
a  good  command  over  your  temper. 

Practice  in  riding,  ai  in  most  other 
things,  makes  perfect. 


ENIGMAS,  CHARADES,  &c. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  amwdrs  to  our  Charades.    Nooorreflpoadeneeonaojotber 

subject  moat  appear  on  ihe  tamtpaptr. 


ENIGMAS. 
I. 

In  summer  and  winter  I'm  seen, 

Though  neyer  in  autumn  or  spring. 
And  though  strange  to  you  it  may  seem, 

To  each  season  I  always  do  cling ; 
With  a  friend  or  a  foe  you  will  see  me, 

For  I'm  found  in  every  street, 
In  Terraces,  Groves,  Lanes,  and  Alleys, 

With  me  you  always  trill  meet. 
As  some  of  my  haunts  I  have  told  you. 

My  name  now  surely  you'll  find : 


If  on  scanning  these  lines  you  don't  see 


me 


I  shaU  say  you  are  really  quite  blind. 

IX. 

I  AM  a  word  of  five  letters ;  my  first  is 
double  my  hist,  divide  my  last  bjr  10  and 
you  wfll  get  my  centre ;  multiply  my 
centre  by  20,  and  diride  it  by  my  in* 
and  you  will  get  the  other  letter ;  use  tms 
twice,  and  if  placed  in  their  propsr 
posUkms,  my  whole  wiU  ralate  to  poiite. 
ness.  J.  TwMBiT. 
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CHARADES. 

I. 
What  you  are  now,  but  sot  what  yon 

shall  be  : 
This  is  my  first.     My  second  you  may 

see 
In  streets,  in  lanes,  and   hills;    yea, 

houses,  too, 
Are  ofttimes  built  of  me,  for  strength  or 

show : 
Combine ;  and  then  you  have  the  well- 
known  name 
Of  one,  by  arduous  labours  raised  to 
fame*  J*  M.  M. 

II. 
My  first  is  a  command  to  leave ; 

My  second  of  all  rivers  is  the  least ; 
My  third  is  called  an  article ; 
And  my  whole  is  a  rery  carious  beast. 

111. 
My  first  is  a  part  not  far  trovi  the  thigfaa; 
My  second  an  exdainatkm  of  surprise ; 
My  third  in  the  kitchen  is  far  famed ; 
My  fourth  is  a  part  of  the  verb  to  be ; 
My  fifth  signifies  the  same  as  we ; 
And  my  wh«le  the  hone  is  someUmee 
naaied. 

IT. 

My  first  and  third   in    grammar  are 
called  artides ; 

My  seoond  lacks  of  moirtare  the  smallest 
particles; 

My  fourth  is  a  word  never  to  be  mis- 
taken; 

My  fifth  the  sailors  do  when  the  ship  is 
shaken; 

My  whole  is  an  mlandtown  of  Tuilcey ; 

And  is,  they  say,  ill-built  and  dirty. 

D.  E.  H. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  REBUS. 

Thb  initials  of  the  following  names 
give  a  city  in  Portugal,  and  the  finals 
the  river  it  is  on : — 

A  town  of  Bavaria. 

A  city  of  PortugaL 

A  town  of  Russia. 

A  seaport  of  Wales. 

A  seaport  on  the  borders  of  Picardy. 

A  town  of  Denmark. 

A  river  in  Italy.  F.  C. 

REBUS. 

My  first  Is  what  schoolboys  do ;  my 
second  iatibe  emblem  of  peace;  my  third 
is  what  ladies  wear  over  their  head ;  my 
fourth  is  what  tradesmen  often  get  into ; 
my  fifth  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Scotch  ; 


my  sixth  is  a  short  letter.  If  you  read 
the  first  letters  downwards,  you  will  have 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  .If  you 
read  the  last  letters  the  same  way,  you 
will  get  a  plant  often  used  to  make  tea. 
M.  K.  M. 

RIDDLES. 

1.  Why  is  a  ditch  full  of  water  like  a 
forest  of  deer? 

2.  When  is  a  tradesmen  not  a  trades* 
man? 

3.  What  is  the  most  uneatable  pie  ? 

4.  What  animals  are  old  genUemea 
■wet  desifoas  to  preserve  ? 

5.  What  ie  the  most  derogatory  act 
of  royalty  ?         _ 

ANSWERS   TO    ENIGMAS, 
CHARADES,    ETC.,    IN    No.    26. 
I.  The  letter  E.  2.  Pearl. 

CHARADES. 

1.  The  letter  M.        3.  Crossbow. 

2,  Sailor.  4.  Wallflower. 
5.  Appeaine. 

REBUS.— Attendant. 


ANSWBB8  TO  CHARADIft,  «c  IN  N«.  SS. 

First  Claw.--Georsa  N.,  G.  P.  Mackcndet 
R.  J.,  L.  H.,  E.  M.  MlchollB,  P.  PniM,  J.  H. 
CoaipaoD,  Fndeflc,  J,  B.  Qrani,  A.  Bird.  J.  C. 
Z.,  and  William  Hodg«tU. 

Second  Claat.— Aatiqnary,  Andrew  Lawaon, 
Thomaa  Brewit,  Bdward  Smith,  Jaoiet  Stqmt, 
W.  J.  Oxenford.  AUred  Good,  Miss  J.  Ferran, 
Loote  Gideon,  W.  H.  HUltar.  Amicus  CrMeus, 
W.  H.  Smith,  E.  J.  Mooce,  Jolios  Qesar, 
Florence  Iniclefleld,  J.  QiUaspie,  Zcda,  A.  R. 
Byid,  A.  L.  M..  H.  Heatley,  Ocaola,  B.  Osen* 
ford,  and  Thomas  Koott 

Third  Claaa.-'J.  J.  OorttHi,  H.  Coneyng- 
bame,  O.  H.  Molyneax,  A.  N.  Oooplaad, 
J.  W.  Pratt,  Jan.,  and  W.  C.  Waraer. 


Tke  /kihmiHg  Contr^uHoiu  are  aee^ptH  for 
ihe  SudteriberM*  Comer: — 

Imagination,  by  K.  T.  W. 

Chandea,  lif  Kobcrt  EOUaeon,  iiui.,  A 
Coantry  Sabscritoer,  WUUam  Coates,  Janws 
Stoaat.  Frederic,  8.  F.  Z.,  Haoo. 

Riddlea,  by  EsManal  Gideon,  J.  A.  M., 
K.  T.W. 

Trantpoattion,  hy  E.  T.  Wade. 

Knigma,  /rom  J.  C.  Z.  Q.  E.  J.,  J.  J. 
Gorton. 

Rebtti,^U.  G. 

The  /attorning  ContrtAuiioHM  art  declined  with 


Poetic  AphorlsBis,  hy  S.  F.  N. 
Queer  Qaotation,  by  D.  A.  Y. 
Irrsfolar  Stanaae,  by  G.  B.  Ri 
Rebas.  by  W.  H.  Pratt,  Jon. 
Cbaradea,   by  W.  H.  ftatt,  |an.,  R.  H. 
Webber. 
Riddle,  by  H.  E.  Morrell,  Jon. 
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Thackeray^  ike  Humorist  and  [the  Man  of  Letter*,    Bj  Theodore  Taylor,  Esq. 

J.  C.  Hotteo,  Piccadilly. 

Now  that  death  has  taken  firom  us  Thackeray,  the  great  master  of  pure  EngUsb, 
it  is  pleasant  to  linger  on  the  scenes  of  his  life,  and  draw  fresh  proofs  of  his  good, 
ness  from  the  volnme  before  ns.    Mr.  Taylor,  although  residing  in  Paria,  had  some 
pecnliar  means  of  acqoiring  information  for  this  sketch,  and  the  result  of  hia  plans 
has  been  the  appearance  of  a  neat  onpretending  memoir,  which  (we  are  glad  to  record 
it)  is  written  in  an  honest,  truthful  spirit,  not  marred  by  that  fulsome  adulation 
which  has  characterized  so  many  of  the  newspaper  sketches  that  have  appeared  on 
the  subject,  and  which  would  have  disgusted  (had  he  seen  them),  more  than  any* 
body,  the  man  in  whose  honour  they  were  written.    It  would  be  unfair,  both  to  the 
author  and  the  publisher  of  this  biography,  were  we  to  give  an  epitome  q(  its 
contents.  It  seems  to  us  sufficient  to  state,  that  those  events  in  the  life  of  Thackeray 
which  a  writer  would  be  justified  in  making  public,  are  discussed  with  care  and  in  a 
proper  manner  ;  and  we  cannot  too  highly  compliment  Mr.  Taylor  upon  the  Terj 
feeling  and  delicate  way  in  which  he  has  treated  the  aad  event  of  this  great  author's 
life — A  bereavement  which  he  suffered  in  anguish  until  his  dying  day.     We  might 
have  wished  that  the  insult  offered  by  a  member  of  the  Garrick  Club  to  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray had  been  treated  more  briefly,  since  no  good  arises  from  raking  up  old  scandals  ; 
but  we  presume  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  a  motive  for  the  course  he  adopted,  even  if  it 
be  only  to  let  tbe  world  know  that  Mr.  Dickens  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were 
reconciled  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  the  latter.    This  book,  which  is  produced 
in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  those  connected  with  it,  besides  containing  some 
sketches  about  Mr.  Thackeray  that  have  not  before  been  made  public,  is  orna- 
mented with  one  of  the  best  photographs  that  have  ever  been  taken  of  him.    We 
recommend  our  readers  to  study  this  volume  carefully  ;  it  is  the  record  of  a  great 
man's  life,  and  one  whose  good,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  not  interred  with  his  bones. 


The  Tiger  Frince;  or,  Adveniuree  in  the  Wild*  o/Abyetinia,    By  William  Dsltoo. 

Virtue,  Brothers. 
Mr.  Daltok  is  already  so  popular  among  bojs,  that  any  work  emanating  from  his 
pen  is  sure  to  recdve  from  them  a  hearty  welcome.  It  gives  us,  therefbre,  much 
pleasure  to  state  that  the  pleasant  anticipations  which  the  first  sight  of  tbe  book 
before  us  is  likely  to  cause  are  sure  to  be  realized  by  a  perusal  of  it.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  detail  the  strange  adventures  that  befal  Lieutenant  Bevan,  Dr.  M'To^, 
Peter,  the  Irish  servant,  and  Jos,  the  Tiger  Prince.  It  is  sufficient  tosay  that  the  book 
abounds  in  hairbreadth  escapes,  to  wMch  an  air  of  reality  is  given  by  the  graphic 
description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  Abyasinia.  While  praisio^ 
Mr.  Dalton  for  the  clever  manner  in  which  he  has  invented  his  plot,  we  must  also 
compliment  him  on  the  great  distinction  he  draws  between  the  laiiguage  of  the 
Scotch  doctor  and  the  Irish  servant. 
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THE   PRIZE   ESSAY. 
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Aftxb  a  oarefnl  oritioal  oxamiiuitioii  of  the  iweoty-one  Eaaaji  on  Sapentition  that 
haive  been  forwarded  to  us,  we  have  awarded  the  prize  to  Ronald  8taart»  of  Glasgow, 
for  an  Esaay  which,  for  lucidity  of  thoaght,  oleamen  of  ezpreauoo,  and  neatneu  of 
writing,  has  not  as  yet  been  equalled  by  any  of  the  Eaaayiits  who  at  different  times 
have  striren  for  the  prises  offered  by  us.  We  cannot,  on  this  occasioD,  congratulate 
the  other  competitors  on  the  care  they  have  displayed,  and  we  earnestly  trust  that, 
in  fature,  the  many  gross  mistakes  in  orthography  which  we  have  enumerated  will 
not»  by  their  presence,  show  how  little  attention  some  boys  pay  to  that  important 
branch  of  composition. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  our  remarks  upon  the  other  Essays. 

6.  8.  T.  (Carisbrooke).  We  are  glad  to  see  such  a  marked  improvement  in  thia 
Essay  upon  the  paper  that  thia  gentleman  wrote  about  the  Two  Napoleons.  We  are 
also  pleased  at  the  carefiii  manner  in  which  the  Essay  has  been  copied.  For  its 
graceful  style  and  nice  writing,  we  accord  to  it  the  second  place  in  the  competitive 
trial  of  literary  strength.  We  do  not,  however,  quite  uniderstand  the  reason  of 
writing  the  following  words  thus,-— live'd,  copie'd,  and  mankin'd. 

6.  W.  K.  (Aberdeen).  We  consider  this  the  best  Essay  but  two  that  we  have 
received  on  the  subject.  We  musty  however,  suggest  that  superstition  should  not  be 
called  a  thing ;  that  developement  and  results  are  not  quite  oorrect ;  and  that  the 
following  sentence  smacks  somewhat  of  an  Irish  origin : — "  When  he  sees  the 
heavens  one  sheet  of  flame,  and  awful  thunder  re<echoed  by  a  hundred  hills."  ]>a 
th^  see  thunder  in  Aberdeen  f 

Zeppa  heads  his  Essay  with  a  very  well-drawn  initial  letter.  The  careful  manner 
in  which  he  copied  upon  ruled  lines  his  weU*conceived  remarks,  justified  us  in 
imagining  that  here,  at  least,  we  should  be  shocked  by  few  faults  of  spelling.  So 
well,  too,  on  the  early  pages,  was  the  subject  treated,  that  we  began  to  think  that 
Zeppa  had  a  fair  chance  of  winning  the  prize.  This  thought^  however,  was  soon  die* 
pelled  by  the  presence  of  the  following  words  : — of  spring,  yeUded,  applicablUy,  JHety, 
andrecMve. 

Heath  (Enfield).  The  ideas  in  this  Essay  are  well  conceived,  and  equally  well 
expressed ;  but»  like  many  others,  it  is  almost  spoiled  by  the  careless  mistakes  it  con- 
tains. Some  words  are  written  twice,  whilst  others  are  left  out  altogether.  "  They 
teach  that  pictures  ekarms  and  relics  act,"  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  carelessness  of 
which  we  complain.  We  must  tell  this  writer  that  certain  occurrences  exercise 
influence  over,  and  not  on^  human  affairs. 

J.  T.  R.  G.  (Lambeth).  We  read  a  few  pages  of  this  Essay  with  much  pleasure. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  was  original,  and  the  style  easy  and  flowing,  but  on  the 
third  page  we  noticed  that  a  relative  pronoun  was  omitted  ;  on  the  fourth  page  we 
met  the  word  sepulchural;  and,  on  the  next,  the  word  precinis  stared  ua  in  the  fftce. 
What  a  pity  that  some  of  our  Essayists  will  thus  spoil  their  chance  by  such 
carelessness  I 

J.  Y.  (Edinburgh).  The  author  of  this  Essay  deserves  praise  for  the  evidently 
careful  manner  in  which  his  composition  has  been  written.  His  spelling  (probably 
not  through  carelessness)  is,  however,  very  faulty,  the  most  notable  specimens  being, 
the  Oodess  of  Love,  embue's,  and  creatures  of  the  tinniest  stature. 

G.  B.  F.  (Southampton).  The  first  sentence  of  this  Elssay  was  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that  the  writer  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  the  prize.  It  runs  thus : — "  One  of  the 
greatest  characteristics  of  superstition  is  il*8  pettiness,  and  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  this  is  the  gradual  manner  in  which  it  disappears  and  sinks  away  before 
the  grand  march  of  civilisation.  All  nations  have  been  originally  superstitious,  and 
we  invariably  find  that  it  is  those  nations  whose  civilisation,  education,  and  morality 
is  in  the  lowest  state,  who  are  most  superstitious." 

Amicus  Criticus  forfeits  all  claim  to  the  pseudonym  he  has  assumed,  by  not 
criticising  and  correcting  the  following  choice  errors,  which  we  have  extracted  from 
his  welUcopied  Essay  : — 
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"  But  the  ola8B66  from  ignorance,  and  minds  uncultivated,  are  eapecially  the 
Yiotims  of  superstition." 

"  Although  it  may  be  inoreaaed  by  after  impraasions  and  stories  learnt  either  boy- 
hood or  manhood." 

"  An  anecdote  which  im  may  here  relate,  although  /  suppose/'  etc. 

M.  Baldwin  has  written  one  of  the  best  Essays  that  we  nare  received  upon  this 
aoljjeci.  The  historiosi  knowledge  displayed  in  it  is  highly  onditable  to  him,  as  is 
alse  the  abeence  of  incorrect  speUing,  if  we  except  the  wiotd  "benova,**  whieh  he 
writes  after  the  faahioo  of  the  Ameneaae. 

Tota  has  written  a  very  sensible  Esny,  which,  we  are  glad  to  s^,  ia  w>t  at  all 
disfigured  by  bad  speUing.    The  following  sentences,  however,  prevent  «s  speaking 
in  high  terms  of  pnUse  of  his  composition :— '<  Let  us  examine  tn<o  the  oosMqnenoes. 
"  We  now  come    to  a  form    of   svpesstitioa   equally  wideaproMl  mCA   that   of 
witefaeraft." 

E.  J.  M.  (Reigate).  What  can  we  say  about  an  Essay  which  «>ntains  aoeh  words — 
"  Riegate,  riteous,  shurely,  choise,  airising,  whtth,  whistleiag^  nieghhouring,  hamer- 
inland  begining  X* 

H.  W.  W.  (Nottingham).  This  Essi^  bean  the  marks  of  care  and  assidiiitj.  The 
propositions  it  eontMUs  are  well  argued,  the  anecdotes  clearly  narrated,  and  the 
oompoeiAion  is,  on  the  whole,  praiseworthy.  '*  There  are  asriai  fiirma  oonataotly 
floating  around  him  who  put  into  Ait  htmri  good  or  evU  thou^ts,"  sounds  stcaage. 
H.  W.  W.  ought  to  know  that  the  mind  is  the  seat  of  thought. 

A.  N.  C.  (Stieatham),  adopts  for  his  motto,  "  TU  strive  and  strive  again."  Truly 
ho  deserves  great  credit  for  hia  perseverance.  It  gives  us  also  mueh  pleasure  to 
state  that  this  is  the  best  Essay  he  has  yet  written.  Several  faults  to  which  we  have 
OB  diflerent  occasions  alluded,  no  longer  appear  in  hia  work.  We  must,  however, 
tell  him  that  he  should  not  begin  a  sentsnoe  with  a  oonjunetion  ;  that  "  Bre  long 
Ireland  may  do  so  to,"  is  not  quite  correct ;   and  diat  his  (^eUing  ia  not  quits 

C.  F.  (Spike  Island),  haa  only  written  116  liaes,  ooDsequenlly  his  Ssmy  is 
inadmissible. 

We  pnuse  C.  M.  D.  (Qapham),  veiy  highly  for  the  adiolaify  and  weU*srgved 
Essay  he  has  written.  We  must,  however,  suggest  to  him  that  it  ia  better  not  to 
address  the  reader  in  the  second  person,  and  that  the  recuirenoe  ol  the  same  word  in 
one  sentence  is  to  be  avoided.  "  jSHom«  people  suppose  that  if  a  dog  howls  near  a 
hoQse,  jome  one  will  die  in  it,  and  this  is  evidently  fear."  The  following  serious 
grammatical  error  somewhat  surprised  us, — "  It  is  worthy  of  observation  to  what  an 
extent  supernatural  fean  otU  upon  the  guilty  mind." 

S.  A.  H.  d'et.  Our  friends  must  conform  to  the  regoiations  we  hKve  framed  ibr 
the  Prise  Essays,  and  as  this  gentleman  has  chosen  to  disregard  the  first  rule  in  aH 
its  branches,  we  are  unable  to  take  any  notice  of  his  composition.  This  zenwik  also 
applies  to  P.  F.,  Jun.  (Macclesfield),  and  R.  J.  F.  (Laoeastei^ 

T.  D.  P.  (Upper  Tulse  Hill),  has  written  a  very  good  Essay,  remarkable  for  a  good 
knowledge  of  history  and  romance.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  marred  by  such 
spelling  as  "  inumeraUe"  and  ''  beleive." 

W.  B.  (Bloomsbuiy).  We  regret  tiiat  we  cannot  apeak  in  tenns  of  praise  of  this 
Essay.  The  composition  is  at  times  faulty.  "  Even  io  this  day  works  of  the  same 
kind  are  published  new"  and  "we  can  easily  see  that  the  ten  plagues  sent  by  God 
on  the  Egyptians,"  are  mistakes  of  which  a  wvli-educated  boy  ought  not  to  be  guilty. 
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SUPERSTITION. 

BY  RONALD  STUAfiT- 
Sapeniitio  error  iawaaa  «et."— Sehxoa. 


"  Hence,  to  the  realms  of  Night,  dire  Demon,  hence  ! 
Thy  chain  of  adamant  can  bind 
That  little  world,  the  human  mind, 
And  sink  its  noblest  powers  to  impotence." 

KoGJCJia.— Ode  to  Saperstition. 


Sdpebbtition  is  a  misplaced  religion,  which  gives  to  senseless  omens,  lifeleas 
objects,  and  visionary  beings,  the  honour  due  to  God  alone.  Its  victims  are  sunk  in 
the  depths  of  cruelty  and  folly.  Lord  Bacon  thinks  it  worse  than  Atheism,  for 
Atheism  is  simply  neglect ;  but  Superstition  is  contumely.  Cicero  speaks  of  this 
"  timer  inanis  deorum"  as  directly  opposed  to  real  piety,  which  consists  in  devout 
worship  of  the  ffods.*  And  Plutarch  says,  *'  Beligion  is  placed  between  two  rodcs 
that  are  equally  dangerous  to  roan  and  injurious  to  the  Deity, — impiety  and 
superstition,  'f 

It  has,  in  fkct,  been  condemned  by  the  wise  of  every  age,  thoueh  all  have  not 
agreed  how  much  it  comprehends.  An  opinioo,  at  first  scornfully  rejected,  has 
afterwards  turned  out  to  be  correct,  while  another,  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  tme^ 
has  proved  a  gross  delusion.  Galileo  was  imprisoned  for  asserting  that  the  earth  was 
round,  and  learned  men  spent  their  days  and  nights  in  searching  for  the  philosopher's 
stone. 

But  though  universallv  denounced,  all  nations  have  been  subject  to  its  power. 
The  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Lydians,  Modes,  and  Persians  worshipped  fire,  and 
their  priests,  the  Ma^i,  performed  the  most  unmeaning  and  irrational  ceremonies. 
The  Phcanicians  and  Carthaginians  offered  up  their  sons  to  appease  the  anger  of  their 
deities,  and  such  as  had  no  children  bought  those  of  the  poor,  lest  they  might  lose 
the  reward  of  so  meritorious  sii  action.  The  Egyptians  entertained,  perhaps,  more 
degraded  notions  of  religibn  than  any  other  people.  They  not  only  worshipped  the 
lower  animals,  but  even  went  the  length  of  asoribiog  divinity  to  vegetables  : — 

"  Through  towns  Diana's  power  neglected  lies. 
Where  to  her  dogs  aspiring  temples  rise ; 
And  should  yoU  leeks  or  onions  eat,  no  time 
Would  expiate  the  sacrilegious  crime. 
Beligious  nations  sure,  and  blest  abodes 
Where  every  orchard  is  o'errun  with  gods  I  *'$ 

The  Greeks  had  their  feasts  of  Bacchus  and  myeteries  of  Eleosia.  The  Bomans 
regarded  nearly  every  object  in  nature  as  capable  of  yielding  an  omen.  They  never 
began  an  important  enterprise  without  first  trying,  by  means  of  auspices,  to  ascer- 
tun  if  the  gods  were  fitvourably  disposed.  ''  The  greatest  reliance  was  placed  upon 
the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  will  afforded  by  thunder  and  lightning,  by  the 
appearances  exhibited  in  the  entrails  of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  crie^  the  flight,  and  the  feeding  of  birds."  § 

*  *'  De  Naturft  Deoruro."  +  "  De  Snperstitione."  X  JuvenaL 

§  Bamsay's  "  Boman  Antiquities." 
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CbannB  were  need  to  cure  diseases.  Ahraeadabra  was  a  remedy  for  fevert,  and 
Haut  haut  hista  pista  vista  for  sprains.  On  the  eve  of  an j  great  event  reooune  was 
had  to  oracles,  famous  among  which  were  those  of  Dodona,  Trophonius,  and  Delphi. 
In  the  art  of  divination  our  own  Druids  acquired  no  mean  renown. 

By  the  Hindoos,  self-torture  is  looked  upon  as  essential  to  holiness,  while  soieide 
ensures  salvation.  Some  devotees  for  years  live  buried  in  the  earth,  leaving  only  an 
opening  for  the  admission  of  air  and  food  ;  others  hold  their  hands  above  their  heads 
till  they  cannot  bring  them  down,  or  clench  their  fists  till  the  nails  grow  through  the 
palm.  Multitudes  of  their  own  accord  are  crushed  by  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  and 
widows  immolate  themselves  on  their  husbands*  funeral  pile. 

The  doctrine  of  transmigration  ia  maintained  by  aU  Boodhists,  but  especially  **  by 
the  followers  of  the  Grand  Lama,  or  Priest-Sovereign  of  Thibet,  whose  soul,  when  it 
quits  this  earthl}'  abode,  is  supposed  instantly  to  animate  the  frame  of  an  infant,  and 
thereby  to  perpetuate  its  own  identity."  *  Boodh  is  not  the  name  of  any  particular 
god,  as  Pharaoh  was  a  general  term  for  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Gaudama,  the  present 
Boodh,  say  his  votaries,  after  passing  through  four  hundred  millions  of  worlds, 
settled  upon  the  earth  ;  and,  having  been  by  turns  a  reptile,  an  insect,  a  bird,  and  a 
fish,  and  having  endured  all  the  changes  of  human  life,  became  at  length  the  son  of  a 
certain  king.  When  grown  up,  his  height  was  nine  cubits,  his  ears  bung  down  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  his  tongue  could  touch  the  tip  of  his  nose  !  In  seven  or  eight 
thousand  years  he  will  be  supplanted  by  Aree>ma-daTeh,  whose  height  will  be  eighty 
cubits,  and  whose  mouth  wilt  be  five  cubits  wide.f  In  some  respects  Boodhism  bears 
a  great  likeness  fo  Popery.  Its  priests  dwell  in  convents  and  are  forbidden  to  marry. 
Images  are  used,  but  ostensibly  merely  to  keep  the  worshippers  in  mind  of  Graudama. 
Kor  is  it  many' steps  &rther  from  the  truth  than  that  monstrous  system  which,  pro- 
fessing to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Blessed  Jesus,  has  completely  overlaid  them  with 
rites  of  man's  invention  ;  which,  acknowledging  the  omnipotence  of  God,  invokes  the 
aid  of  saints,  and  pays  a  deep  respect  to  dead  men's  bones.  It  But  all  that  has  been 
said  of  Popish  bigotry  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  Greek  Church  superstition.  The 
South  American  savage,  paying  homage  to  the  sun,  is  more  rational  than  he  "  who 
is  all  day  crossing  himself  before  his  Bogh,  and  sticking  farthing  candles  before  i 
picture  of  St.  Alexander  Nev?ki."§ 

Too  often  have  Christians  behaved  in  the  spirit  of  Pagans.  In  our  own  country, 
for  several  centuries,  witches  were  the  objects  of  especial  persecution.  Henry  yill.» 
Elizabeth,  and  James  YI.  passed  laws  against  them.  During  the  Long  Parliament 
no  fewer  than  three  thousand  of  them  were  put  to  death.  It  was  quite  forgotten 
that  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  issued  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  referred  entirely  to  the  Israelites,  and  was  designed  to  keep  them  from 
idolatry.  Hence,  unhappy  beings  were  hunted  down  from  a  so-called  obedience  to 
the  word  of  God,  but,  in  reality,  from  the  grossest  superstition.  For  an  old  woman 
to  live  alone  was  considered  most  suspicious ;  and  for  her  to  have  a  black  cat  was 
almost  certain  to  lead  her  to  the  stake.  When  the  Spectator  was  visiting  his  friend. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  the  good  knight  told  him  several  anecdotes  about  one  of  these 
miserable  creatures,  called  Old  Moll  White.  "If  she  chanoed  to  stumble^  they 
always  found  sticks  or  straws,  that  lay  in  the  figure  of  a  cross,  before  her.  If  she 
made  any  mistake  at  church,  and  cried  amen  in  a  wrong  place,  they  never  fiuled  to 
conclude  that  she  was  saying  her  prayers  backwards.  ...  If  the  dairy-maid  does 
not  make  her  butter  come  so  soon  as  she  would  have  it,  Moll  White  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chum.  If  a  horse  sweats  in  the  stable,  Moll  White  has  been  upon  his  back. 
If  a  hare  makes  an  unexpected  escape  from  the  hounds,  the  huntsman  curses  Moll 
White."  In  those  days  there  was  "  scarcely  a  parish  in  England  but  had  a  Moll 
White  in  it."    When  an  old  woman  entered  her  dotage  she  waa  usually  turned  into 


*  "  Account  of  British  India." — Bdi^idmrgh  Cabinet  Library, 

+  "  Travels  in  the  Burman  Empire,"  by  Howard  Malcom. 

X  Cui  the  annals  of  Boodhism  furnish  any  episode  more  terrible  than  the  baming 
of  the  Jesuit  Chapel  at  Santiago  ?  A  priest  establishes  a  post-office  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and,  sooner  than  allow  a  worthless  relic  to  be  scorched,  lets  three  thousand  of 
his  fellow-creatnres  perish  in  the  flames ! 

§  Clarke's  *'  Travels  in  Russia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey.** 
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a  witob,  and  filled  the  oooniry  with  "  extimragant  faooies  and  terriffing  dreamf." 
Finding  that  she  wae  tha  object  of  lo  mnoh  sotpicion,  .the  poor  wretch  would  get 
afraid  of  herself  and  confeis  imaginary  crimee.  In  1716  a  mother  and  daughter  were 
hanged  for  selling  their  aoals  to  Satan,  and  raising  a  atorm  by  pulling  off  their 
Mtockiugs,  and  making  a  lather  of  soap!  The  laws  against  witchcraft  were  not 
repealed  in  England  and  SooUand  till  17S6,  nor  in  Ireland  till  1821  * 

It  has  been  trnly  said  that  some  ChTistian  superstitions  are  but  modifications  of 
the  heathen.  The  ancients  were  deluded  br  sirens,  the  modems  by  mermaidsL 
Silrans  and  satyrs  gaye  place  to  fairies  and  goblins,  with  stories  of  which  all  nurseries 
abound.  Eyery  lake,  well,  or  pit  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  was  viewed  as  the  gate- 
way of  some  fairy  palace,  and  infanta  were  carefully  guarded  leat  they  should  be 
Mtolen  by  the  elves.  The  Scandinayiana  conceived  that  the  hills  were  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  capricious  and  revengeful  dwarfii.  The  Laplanders  have  traditions  of  a  people 
who  dwelt  in  subterranean  abodes,  and  who  sometimes  held  intercourse  with  mortals. 
At  the  dead  of  night  the  Scottish  Brownie  helped  the  goodwives,  by  putting  forward 
their  spinniogt  sewing,  and  other  domestic  occupations  ;  but  if  food  or  clothea  were 
<iet  down  for  its  benefit,  it  became  offended  and  would  not  return.  The  English 
Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  was  very  like  the  Brownie,  only  merrier  and  mora 
selfish.  When  Bobin  worked  he  looked  for  his  reward.  In  Ireland,  some  ancient 
families  claimed  the  attendance  of  a  Banshee,  which  was  seen  weeping  when  death 
was  nigh  any  of  the  house. f 

The  several  apparitions  of  superiiuman  beinga  mentioned  in  Scripture,  were  nece»> 
sary  for  the  furtherance  Of  God*s  ways  to  man,  and,  being  supported  by  infallible 
evidence,  cannot  be  disputed.  But  the  nqmeroua  tales  of  spectres  appearing,  when 
their  presence  could  not  possibly  produce  any  good,  deserve  the  utmost  ridicide,  and 
can  be  accounted  for  on  perfectly  natural  grounds.  Indigestion,  nightmare,  defective 
aight^  and  practical  iokea,  are  aoout  sufficient  to  explain  them  all. 

Captain  Speke  tells  us  of  tribes  who  plant  a  large  oonvolvulus  beside  their  huts, 
and  pile  before  it  **  the  jaw-bones  and  boms  of  their  spoils,  as  a  means  of  bringing 
good-luck.  This  same  flower,  held  in  the  hand  when  a  man  is  searching  for  anything 
that  he  has  lost,  will  certainly  bring  him  to  the  missing  treasure."  These  ideas  are 
scarcely  more  absurd  than  those  which  so  long  prevailed  among  ourselves,^  that  to 
nail  a  horse-shoe  above  the  door,  or  to  turn  over  our  money  three  times  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  new  moon,  could  not  fail  to  bring  success ;  or,  that  to  spill  salt,  to 
pass  below  a  ladder,  to  meet  a  funeral,  or  to  break  a  mirror,  was  a  sure  sign  of 
coming  evil.  "  I  have  known  the  shooting  of  a  star  spoil  a  night's  rest ;  and  have 
eeen  a  man  in  love  grow  pale  and  lose  his  appetite  upon  the  plucking  of  a  merry- 
thought. A  screech-owl  at  midnight  has  alarmed  a  family  more  than  a  band  of 
robbers  ;  nay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  struck  more  terror  than  the  roaring  of  a 
lion."  § 

We  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  fond  of  contrasting  the  ignorance  of  our  ances- 
tors with  our  own  enlightenment.  But  the  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
"  Though  we  no  longer  stop  an  expedition,  or  suspend  an  important  debate,  at  the 
perking  of  a  chicken  or  the  flight  of  a  crow,  the  gf  eat  multitude,  even  in  nations  the 
most  civilised,  are  still  under  the  influence  of  terrors  that  scarcely  can  be  said  to  be 
less  absurd." II  Seeond-siffht  and  the  evil  eye  are  but  going  off  the  stage  when 
Spiritualism  comes  upon  tiie  scene,  and  numbers  its  adherents  by  tens  of  thousands. 
Our  modem  Pythagoreans  would  have  «b  believe  that  the  souls  of  our  friends  animate 
the  legs  of  chairs,  and  make  their  presence  known  by  rapping  upon  tables.  The 
spirits,  moreover,  have  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  history  and  passing  events. 


*  That  the  belief  in  witchcraft  still  lingers  amongst  the  peasantry.  Is  proved  by  the 
case  which  took  place,  last  August,  at  Sible  Hedingham,  in  Essex,  whereby  an  old 
man  lost  his  life ;  and  by  the  fact  of  a  woman,  in  the  island  of  Eigha  (Scotland)  being 
obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Sheriff  Court  to  save  her  from  the  persecution  she  suffered 
on  account  of  the  supposed  feat  of  turning  herself  into  a  hare  ! 

t  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Demonology  and  Witchcraft^"  and  "  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border." 

t  Have  they  quite  died  away  even  now  ?  §  "  Spectator,"  No.  7. 

li  Brown's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,"  Lecture  C. 
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Tbey  are  Bometimes  bold  enough  to  mske  predtotiooa,  bvt^  ia  thiB  parUcuUr,  thstr 
•tanobett  fxtends  are  obligfed  to  admit  thej  are  Beldom  right 

Oountlefls  inatanceB  of  8apentition  iiiigbt  be  advaaced,  bat  wbat  we  IwTe  alreadj 
given  will  suffice  to  show  bow  baaefnl  are  its  effects  upon  mankind.  Its  chief  causes 
seem  to  be  servile  lear,  bypocrisj)  presnmplioD,  and  aaatoral  inclination  k>  idolatry.* 
Though  often  aecompaoied  by  fanaticism,  it  does  not  always  arise  from  an  excess  of 
devotiooal  feeling.  The  most  reekless  and  abandoned  ace  awed  by  its  groondleM 
fears.  It  even  paves  the  way  for  infidelity.  As  Bacon  has  well  said,  ''There  is 
•Qperstition  in  avoiding  supecstition,  when  man  think  they  do  best  if  they  go  farthest 
from  the  superstition  formerly  received."  An  eminent  traveller  i-  states  that  he  has 
always  found  deism  to  be  mast  prevalent  in  countries  idiere  the  people  are  the  most 
■uperatitioas.  A  leftned  iatelleet,  shoclud  at  their  foUy,  thinks  it  cannot  recede  too 
far  from  it,  and  is  thus  apt  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  But  no  one  can  bring  his 
understanding  to  a  atate  at  utter  scepticism,  and  just  as  his  belief  on  important 
matters  is  small,  be  displays  ^on  minor  points  the  more  credulity.  Extreme  unbelief 
**  occasions  a  void  which  tfie  soul  does  not  willingly  endure."  X  ^  atill  small  voice 
OTer  whispers  that  there  is  a  God  who  marks  our  every  deed  and  knows  our  every 
thought.  The  seeptic  feeds — though  his  pride  may  forbid  him  to  acknowledge  it — 
that  a  time  is  coming  when  all  must  ^ve  an  account  to  Him  who  doetk  according  to 
His  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  aaMogst  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Dtiad' 
iog  the  vengeance  of  the  Mighty  One  whose  existence  he  has  denied,  the  man  who 
formerly  doubted  in  the  face  of  the  dearest  light  is  now  teady  to  belieTc  vrithout  tlie 
shadow  of  a  proof. 

Our  8aviottr  condemned  the  Jews  because  their  superstitian  had  led  them  to  pay 
more  attention  to  outward  ceremony  than  to  inward  purity,  to  washing  their  hancb 
than  to  cleaaaing  their  hearts.  He  showed  how  preforable  was  the  poor  pnblicaa, 
smiting  upon  his  breast  and  saying,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  to  the  proud 
Pharisee  who  lasted  twice  in  the  week,  gave  tithes  of  all  ha  possessed,  and  thaaked 
Heaven  he  was  not  as  other  men.  Our  adoration  of  the  SapreaM  should  be  the  result 
of  love  rather  than  of  fear.  We  should  regard  Him  not  mwnij  as  the  Buler  of  the 
Universe — for  this  a  fiend  might  be-'4rot  as  infinitely  pare  and  infinitely  wise.  The 
superstitious  man  seems  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  Eternal,  and  bowa  down  before 
secondary  deities.  He  believes  that  the  Almighty  will  snspend  the  Inws  of  nature 
for  the  most  trivial  reason,  and  he  forgets  the  fauidsn  of  the  angelic  song,  "  Glory  lo 
God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good>win  to  men."  But  he  whoae  mind  is  free 
from  superstition,  whoae  fiiith  is  founded  on  the  Rook  of  Ages,  goes  on  his  way  with 
ohiid'like  confidence,  knowing  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  the  Lord.  In  ^is  world  are  many  things  ohsenre  to  mortal  eye,  but  in  the 
world  to  oome  the  veil  that  hides  them  raall  be  rent  in  twain,  aad  we  ahall  no  mere 
see  as  through  a  glass,  darkly,  bat  face  to  face. 


THE  DEBATING  CLUB, 


WHETHER  ARE  THE  FIRST  OR  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  OF 
THE  YEAR  MORE  PLEASANT  AND  CHEERFUL  1 


THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 

Although  many  people  may  maintain  that  Autumn  is  as  piecuaiU  as  Spring; 
4Bnrely  no  one  would  say  that  it  is  as  cheerful  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  Id 
January  and  February  some  of  the  pleasantest  sports  of  the  whole  year  are  to 
be  found  for  both  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Fox-hunting,  a  sport  confined,  I  belieTe, 
almost  entirely  to  our  own  country,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  exciting  and  invigorating 

*  CUude's  <*  Essay  «n  the  Composition  ef  a  Sermon." 

t  Patrick  Brydone,  author  of  the  well-known  "  Tour  through  Sicily  and  HsUa" 
t  "  Natural  Hiatory  of  Infidelity  and  Snperatitien,  in  oevtfaat  with  Ohriitisa 
Faith  "  (Bampton  Lectures),  by  Bev.  J.  E.  Sid^  M. A. 
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of  an  exereiMi.  Or,  if  the  frost  ia  too  bard  for  thia,  tbe  ica  afibrda  anotlier  moat 
daligfatful  amusement  for  both  aexea  and  all  okeaea  el  people.  When  at  laat  ^e 
warmth  of  the  aan  diepela  the  froaty  Nature^  awakeaing  eat  of  the  long  deathlike 
sleep  of  Winter,  oolven  the  earth  with  freah  green  gran  and  tba  treea  with  tender 
ahoots  ;  later  on,  when  nnmberleaa  heaatiful  flowera  load  the  aiv  with  their  fragranoe^ 
the  birda  return  from  their  Winter  aojonrn  in  warmer  oonntriea,  and  edUven  the 
fielda  and  wooda  with  their  eheerfal  aonga.  Xhia  beantifnl  aeaaeo  ia^  in  i^  opinion, 
far  the  moat  ehamung  tiirua  of  the  whole  year.  In  Jone  the  year  baa  attainecl  ite 
fall  matnrity,  the  aan  aUnee  with  ita  lull  beak  npon  the  earth,  and  ander  ita  magio 
influence  ihe  flowera  open  and  expand,  the  treea  are  elotbed  in  Treadare,  and 
atrawberriea,  the  moat  delightlal  fruit  of  the  whole  year,  are  now  ripe. 

Theae  among  many  othera  are  the  pleaaures  of  the  fimt  part  of  the  year,  which 
can  in  no  way  be  equalled  by  thoae  of  the  latter  half ;  for  though  the  changing  colour 
of  the  leaves  certainly  presents  a  beautiful  picture  to  the  eye,  yet  this  does  not  laat 
very  long,  the  leaves  soon  drop,  and  the  trees  Are  left  bare  and  to  all  appearance 
dead,  in  which  state  they  remain  till  the  next  Spring  recalls  them  to  life  and  beauty. 

E.  C.  KEinroir. 

How  pleasant  it  ia  after  a  long  Whiter  to  watoh  the  gradaal  wifolding  of  tbe 
beauties  oP  Nature  ;  to  see  the  h^ges  and  the  trees  put  forth  their  bode,  and  all 
that  has  seemed  dead  again  clothe  itself  as  with  a  new  life. 

Then,  alao,  Spring  ia  tiie  beet  time  for  orieket  and  other  apea>air  aauaeuaatB.  It 
waa  at  tbia  seaaon,  in  the  month  of  April,  that  the  Rottaoa  aauiifieed  to  their  gad 
FaunuSy  and  crowned  their  browa  with  myrtle  aa  a  aign  of  rejeieing.    , 

A»  the  leaf  of  the  tree  in  Spring  ia  fresh,  but  ia  cut  off  by  the  oohi  of  Antmnn, 
BO  is  the  life  of  man,  of  abort  doratioa,  yet  to  ba  naawad  agafa  by  a  gloriona 
resurrection,  of  which  Spring  is  alao  Uie  emUam.  H.  K  T. 


Ik  them  are  Spring  and  Summer  the  most  deliglitful  seasons  in  the  year.^ 

But  some  may  say,  you  liave  not  reckoned  Winter,  which  is  most  severe  in  the  first 
months.  I  would  liken  the  year  to  tbe  oourae  of  hamaa  liie^  ia  order  to  support  my 
theory.  Firat  oomea  babyhood,  thai  time  of  utter  belplesaneas^  which  can  htx  likened 
to  Uie  flrst  two  moatfaa.  Next  oomea  the  joyoua  aeaaon  of  life,  when  all  seems  to 
wear  the  purple  tint  of  happiaeaa  to  the  chikl  juat  eneigiag  from  babyhood.  It  ia 
the  Spring-time  of  life,  a  aeaaen  of  joy  and  happineas ;  tbia  I  liken  to  March,  April, 
and  May.  And  then,  when  tike  bov  becomea  the  man,  and  boyhood  merges  mto 
manhood  ;  when  the  man  ia  in  the  full  poeaeaaion  of  hia  mental  and  physical  powers, 
is  not  tbia  to  him  a  pleaaant  period  of  life  ?  And  this  portion  of  Hfe  resembles  June 
and  Juiy. 

In  Angnat,  September,  and  October  coaaea  the  turning-point.  The  strength  of 
manhood,  thongh  not  utteriy  withont  vigour,  ia  decreased  He  ia  doae  to  hia  second 
childhood.  And  ia  November  and  Becember  we  aee  the  reaemblanoe  to  the  aged 
man,  who  baa  te  depend  upon  othera.  His  utter  helpleaaneas  ia  like  hia  babyhood, 
juat  aa  the  coM  of  December  ia  akin  to  that  of  January. 

And  who  doea  not  prefer  the  firat  part  of  a  life  to  the  latter  part,  the  manhood  to 
helpless  old  age,  however  green  that  old  age  may  be  ?  And  in  the  aame  way  the 
firat  aix  montha  are  preferable  to  the  laat. 

And  who  ia  not  partial  to  Spring  for  ita  own  sake  ? — that  gladsome  aeaaon,  which 
all  thinga  atrive  to  render  the  pleMantest.  The  trees  begin  to  put  forth  their  leaves, 
tbe  streams  ripple  gently  onward  down  the  valleys,  verdant  with  the  fresh  grass,  the 
birds  warble  in  the  trees,  and  Nature  lifts  up  her  voice  to  praiae  the  Almighty 
Creator  in  all  thinga. 

And  when  the  early  tints  deepen,  when  Spring  becomes  Summer — ^ia  not  Summer  a 
joyous  season  ?  It  renders  the  old  almost  young  again,  and  in  it  the  young  delights 
Whilst  it  lasts  there  are  pleaaant  pic-nics  in  the  shady  wood,  and  delightful  excursiona 
on  the  calm  bosom  of  the  lake.  Is  not  this  season  worthy  of  the  name  of  cheerful 
and  pleasant  ?  And  if  enongh  has  not  been  said  to  prove  my  theory,  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  able  Br.  Gumming  on  the  same  subject  in  hia  '*  Drift-wood,  Seaweed, 
atid  Fallen  Lcives  :  " — ''Infancy  is  alwai/s  lovelier  than  age;  and  tugge$tion$  of  »m. 
mortality  are  dearer  and  more  delightful  than  the  harbingert  of  decay,  however  hrilUami 
the  tintt  it  throwa  up,"  W.  L.  CotJliTNtT. 
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Who  OMi  imAgine  the  deliglit  of  a  good  day's  wild-fowl  shooting — ^the  delights  of 
skating,  sliding,  horse-riding  in  the  months  of  January  and  Febmai^  t  Has  it  been 
forgotten  that  during  this  period  occnrs  Twelfth  Day  and  St.  Valentine's  Day  ?  Are 
there  no  pleasant  and  eheerfal  associations  connected  with  these  times  I  Do  we  Ibiget 
that  our  fiimilies  are  at  home  at  these  times  for  their  Christmas  holidays  ?  Then 
come  beantifnl  March  and  April,  like  young  Tirgins  clothed  in  green  dresses ;  May, 
with  its  Maypole  and  sports ;  and  June,  wiui  its  beautiful  pio-nic  weather,  when  we 
can  join  in  tiie  haymaking  party,  or  danoe  by  the  moonlight  on  the  green  award. 

Is  it  not  during  the  first  six  months  that  we  are  able  most  to  enjoy  the  good  things 
God  has  giren  us  f  Do  we  not  then  see  the  trees,  devoid  of  foliage,  gradually  bud, 
sprout^  and  receive  a  new  lifo  in  their  new  leafy  garment  of  green  1  Is  it  not  then 
that  we  have,  as  Thomson  says, — 

"  Grentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness," 

which  adorns  the  verdant  earth  with  flowers  t  Then  we  see  the  crocus,  and  the 
snowdrop,  and  other  annuals ;  while  in  June  comes  the  full-blown  rose,  that  queen 
of  glorious  flowers,  with  its  delicious  fragrance.  Do  we  not  durine  the  fint  liz 
months  behold  the  lovely  wild  May  and  blackthorn  in  full  bloom,  and  the  orobards 
supplying  our  eyes  with  beauties^  and  the  bets  with  a  km  proportion  of  tbeir 
Winter's  stock!  GiORax  C.  Bbookk. 


In  wkhiog  to  write  of  the  pleasantest  months  in  the  year,  we  cannot  pass  by  tbe 
present  Spring-time,  with  all  around  coming  into  new  life  after  a  long  sleep  through 
the  dreary  Winter,  as  only  a  beginning,  in  my  opinion,  of  tbe  beauties  of  creation 
which  the  last  months  in  the  year  bring  to  perfection  ;  and  when,  in  the  luxuriance 
of  Summer,  we  have  our  sports  by  the  sea  and  in  tbe  fields  we  are  thinking  of  the 
Christmas  gathering  and  the  merry  games  to  oome.  I^dsb. 


THE    LAST    SIX    HOKTHS. 


Tbx  chief  amusements  in  England  are  cricket,  shooting,  fishing;  boating, 
swimminff,  hunting,  football,  skating,  and,  I  may  also  add,  sketching.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  glorious  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  are  the  beit 
fbr  seven  of  these  great  pleasures  ;  football  and  skating  fill  up  our  time  from  October 
to  Christmas.  And  when  can  we  so  justly  delineat*  Nature  as  when  the  fmiti, 
flowers,  and  rich  tints  are  displayed  in  the  magnificent  Autumn  months !  If  we 
compare  the  weather  of  the  first  and  laat  six  months  of  the  year,  I  think  I  can  prove 
that  it  also  will  be  in  favour  of  the  last  six  months.  January  is  generally  dull  and 
cold ;  February,  wet  and  dreaiy ;  March,  dreaded  for  its  cold  and  cutting  winds ; 
April,  though  part  of  it  may  be  fine,  still  it  is  showery,  and  sometimes  cold ;  Kay 
and  June  we  will  not  decry ;  but  the  glorious  heat  of  July,  August,  and  September 
produces  everything  that  is  gratifying  to  the  senses,  and  is  followed  by  the  biactDg 
air  of  October ;  November  being  tbe  only  month  ol  the  last  six  that  we  can  eompbin 
of ;  and  after  that  comes  December,  which  makes  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  tbe 
preceding  month,  the  air  being  cold  and  clear.  Skating  and  dancing  commence,  and 
all  that  contributes  to  chee^ulness  is  crowned  by  happy,  merry  Christmai,  when 
games  both  for  young  and  old,  which  have  been  anxiously  anticipated  for  months 
beforehand,  are  now  enjoyed  by  alL  Happiness  now  reigns  supreme ;  and  we  see 
the  old  year  pass  away  with  regret,  as  we  must  look  forward  to  a  cessation  of  the 
pleasures  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  last  six  months.  Akhbab  Mahombd. 


Fbbsh  and  lovely  as  the  early  part  of  the  year  may  be,  when  Nature  rouses  once 
more  refreshed  and  joyful  from  her  winter  sleep,  who  can  compare  it  with  the 
glorious  after-part,  when  the  promises  which  dawned  with  Spring  have  reached  their 
full  maturity  t  The  sweet  signs  of  early  Spring,  when  the  year  is  in  its  yoatb,  sink 
into  nothing  beside  the  fulness  of  Autumn,  when  the  boughs  droop  under  their 
weight  of  ripeness,  and  the  golden  com  bends  its  heavy  head  and  rustles  its  yellow 
leaves  in  the  gentle  breeze ;  a  dim  haze  rests  on  the  distant  hills  and  softens  the 
peaceful  scene ;  all  nature  breathes  of  content  and  rest ;  the  vague  longiogs  of 
Spring  are  gone,  to  give  place  to  the  peace  of  Autumn  ;  the  very  birds  that  bailed 
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the  return  of  Spring  with  joy  now  sine  richer  and  more  trinmpfaant  songs — they 
sftng  with  hope  before,  because  all  around  told  that  Summer  woidd  come ;  but  now 
the  promise  is  fulfilled,  and  hope  is  cast  out  for  perfect  joy ;  the  Summer  they  longed 
for  is  come,  and  they  can  hope  no  more  if  they  have  reached  the  height  of  their  joy. 

£.  St.  Johv. 

Ths  last  six  months  of  the  year  are  certainly  the  most  cheerful,  for  most  of  our 
sports — as  yachting,  shooting,  hunting,  Ac. — come  in  them  ;  and  they  are  certainly 
the  most  pleasant,  for  they  include  Autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  still  on  the  trees 
and  the  heat  of  the  Summer  is  over ;  and  bathing,  one  of  the  healthiest  exercises 
there  is,  is  more  enjoyable,  for  the  water  has  been  warmed  by  the  Summer  sun,  while 
in  the  first  six  months  it  still  retains  the  cold  of  Winter.  However,  in  the  first  six 
months  we  know  that  Summer  is  coming,  but  still  the  Autumn  is  preferable  to  the 
Spring,  for  the  harvest  is  gathered  in ;  and  Christmas,  that  most  festive  of  all 
seasons,  comes  in  the  last  six  months,  when  evezybody,  both  young  and  old,  makes 
merry  and  enjoys  himself.  The  weather,  too,  of  tlie  last  six  months  is  more  pleasant, 
for  the  frost  and  snow  generally  come  in  the  first  six  ;  and  however  enjoyable  skating 
and  other  winter  amusements  may  be,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  gentle  breezea 
and  mild  weather  of  Autumn  are  more  pleasant  than  the  biting  winds  and  cold 
weather  of  the  months  of  February  and  March.  Handt  Ahdt. 


Tbib  portion  of  the  year,  though  in  the  first  part  it  is  chequered  and  darkened  by 
storms  and  dreariness,  is  soon  cheered  by  the  revival  of  vegetation,  the  lengthenings 
of  the  days,  and  increasing  heat  How  interesting  it  is  to  watch  the  buds  of  th» 
trees  swelling  slowly  but  surely,  until  they  burst  forth  into  fall«grown  leaves !  But 
the  joy  is  not  confined  to  the  vegetable  kingdouL  Some  migratory  birds,  driven 
from  our  land  by  the  storms  of  Wmter,  again  return ;  those  birds,  too,  which  have 
remained  with  us  through  all  the  storms  and  frosts  of  Winter  seem  to  revive  with 
returning  sunshine,  and  again  cheer  us  with  their  melody.  How,  then,  can  we  gaze 
on  the  manifestations  and  wonders  of  Nature,  and  not  join  in  the  general  rejoicing  ? 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  in  the  latter  part  we  see  Nature  in  the  beauty  of  its  full 
perfection.  A.  H.  B. 

Douglas  Gordon  also  argued  on  this  side.  Thus  the  first  six  months  are  proved  by 
this  debate  to  be  more  cheerful  than  the  last.  The  new  number  of  "  Evert  Bot'b 
Maoazinb"  is  forwarded  to  G.  Brooke,  Akbar  Mahomed,  £.  St.  John,  A.  H.  B.^ 
£.  C.  Keoyon,  W.  L.  Courtney. 
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ENIGMA. 
1.  The  letter  E.        2.  Civil. 

CHARADES. 

1.  Livingstone.  2.  Gorilla. 

3.  Hippopotamus.     4.  Adrianc^le. 
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RIDDLES. 

1.  Because  one  is  stagnation,  and  the 
other  a  nation  of  stags. 

2.  When  he's  a  stocking. 
8.  Magpia 

4.  The  hare. 

6.  When  a  soldier  is  allowed  to  carry 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (prints  of  whales) 
on  his  back. 


PRIZE    ESSATS. 


The  Editor  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  several  supporters  of  Eveby  Boy's  Maoazike, 
he  has  resolved  to  publish  a  Series  of  PRIZE  ESSAYB,  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  the  Subsciibers  to  that  periodical.  The  Honorarium  for  the 
present  essay  is  a  copy  of  JEloutledge's  One  Guinea  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 

In  order  to  render  his  plan  as  intelligible  as  possible,  the  Editor 
has  laid  down  the  following  simple  Rules,  which  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to  by  all  intending  competitors. 

1.  Eaeb  Bssay  must  ooaosist  of  not  less  than  200,  and  not 

more  liian  800  lines  of  12  words  in  a  line  to  be  written 
legibly,  and  upon  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

2.  The  time  allowed  for  the  writing  of  each  Sssay  will  be 

One  Clear  Month,  and  none  will  be  deemed  admis- 
sible if  reoeived  after  the  last  day  of  the  same  month 
in  which  the  subject  for  competition  is  announced. 

8.  Any  Essay  in  which  matter  copied  from  printed  books  or 
journals  is  discovered,  will  be  at  once  rejected. 

The  successful  Essay  will  be  printed  in  the  Magazine,  and  the 
Prize  forwarded  to  the  Author  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  in 
which  it  appears. 

The  subject  selected  for  the  next  Essay  is 

ON  THE  ADVAKTAGES  OF  EARLY  SISING. 


No  Essay  wUl  he  received  after  the  Z\st  of  May^  and  any  writer 
desiring  the  retmm  of  his  Essay j  mu^  endose  a  stamp  to  defirmy  the 
expenses  of  postage. 


RULES    OF  THE  DEBATING  CLUB. 

Tbe  Fourth  subject  for  Debate  ia  announced  in  the  present  number,  and  thoM  who 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  must  send  their  names  before  the  5th  of  May,  1864, 
on  the  printed  form,  stating  on  which  side  of  the  question  they  wish  to  ar^gue. 
These  papers  will  then  be  placed  in  two  boxes, — and  the  first  ten  which  are  drawn 
(five  out  of  each  box)  will  be  the  names  of  those  chosen  to  compete.  The  suooessfnl 
candidates  will  receive  the  fact  by  post,  and  the  arguments  of  each  competitor  most  be 
sent  before  the  16th  of  May,  1864.  The^e  will  be  arranged  and  printed  in  the  June 
number,  the  verdict  awarded,  and  the  new  number  of  Evsar  BoT'a  Maoaeinb  wiU 
be  forwarded  to  the  writers  of  the  six  best  papers. 
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THE  DEBATING  CLUB. 


IS    THE  CHARACTER  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL  WORTHY 

OF  ADMIRATION? 


UBTWORTHY. 


"  An  evil  gonl  prodncing  Holy  Writ 
Is  like  a  TilUin  with  a  smiliDg  cheek : 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  core." — Shakesfbaxe. 

Thb  charaoter  of  any  nanrper  is  nnwortby  of  admiration. 

Cromwell  was  a  traitor  ;  for  by  his  wicked  oootrivaoces  the  unhappy  Gharle^  was 
beheaded.  He  was  very  cmel ;  for  in  the  battle  of  the  Royalists  his  bravery  was 
drowned  in  his  bmtality.  Ambition,  that  deadly  vice,  stood  prominently  in  his 
character :  for  instance,  when  he  was  desirous  of  unlawfully  possessing  England's 
crown,  he  told  the  people  that  he  intended  to  be  Ytirj  libend,  but  when  that  crown 
was  his  he  acted  very  differently, — he  took  all  the  land  and  money  for  himself. 
Cromwell  was  a  passionate  man  ;  for  when  the  House  of  Parliament  was  offended  at 
the  presumption  of  the  army,  he,  with  a  body  of  three  hundred  men,  entered  the 
hall  m  a  desperate  rage,  and  insijdted  the  members,  after  which  he  turned  them  out» 
shut  up  the  place,  and  went  home  to  Whitehall.  The  next  parliament  was  com- 
posed of  some  of  liie  lowest  and  most  ignorant  persons ;  these  people  were  chosen 
because  Cromwell  knew  that  he  would  be  the  sole  governor  over  such  a  foolish  set  of 
fellows.  These  men  soon  resigned  their  office,  which  greatly  delighted  the  ambitious 
protector.  He  stirred  up  the  people  to  hate  one  another.  Wluit  was  the  result  o| 
all  this  wickedness  ?  His  daughters  upbraided  him  ;  his  subjects  tried  to  kill  him ; 
books  were  'written  against  him ;  peaoe  and  happiness  went  far  from  him ;  he  was 
terrified  of  society  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  never  went  out  of  his  house  unless  he 
was  guarded  by  soldiers  and  his  body  defended  by  armour  and  pistols. 

Cromwell's  virtues  were  boldness  and  wisdom ;  but  these  were  overpowered  by 
these  vices — ambition,  cruelty,  and  passion.  A.  C.  Townsnd. 


That  the  character  of  Cromwell  is  not  worthy  of  admiration  can  be  clearly  proved 
from  the  chief  acts  of  his  life.  His  open  rebellion  and  the  murder  ,of  a  lawful 
sovereign  are  among  the  most  damaging  hcia.  Can  any  one  read  the  aooount  of 
Cromwell's  dissolving  parliament  in  1653,  without  thinking  him  a  hypocrite  ?  Or 
can  any  one  help  beiog  disgusted  with  the  assembly  which  he  summoned,  soon  after- 
wards, namely,  the  Barebones  parliament !  That  Cromwell  wished  to  raise  himself  to 
the  throne  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute.  Kow,  the  only  argument  which  is  set  up  on  the 
pretence  of  justifying  the  murder  of  the  king  is,  "  that  it  was  covered  under  a 
mighty  cloud  of  republican  and  religious  illusions."  But  'republican  and  religious 
feeling  ought  never  to  tempt  a  man  to  commit  murder  and  to  rebel  against  his 
sovereign.  In  conclusion,  I  think  that  a  man  with  such  an  irreparable  stain  upon 
his  character  ought  never  to  be  held  up  to  posterity  as  worthy  of  admiration. 

R.  MoOSOAB. 

That  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  great  and  aooomplished  general  few  will  deny.  His 
notorious  Ironsides  swept  all  bdore  them,  as  the  Royalists  knew  to  their  oost.  But 
if  we  look  for  a  moment  into  his  private  oharaeter  we  shall  soon  find  that  it  was  not 
0B»  to  call  forth  any  admiration  whatever. 

There  is  one  great  stain  upon  his  character  that  blackens  it  in  the  eyes  of  his 
wannest  partizans — viz.,  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.    That  Cromwell 
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was  concerned  in  ibis  disgracefal  proceeding  is  certain.  That  he  could  have  pre- 
vented it  is  equally  certain.  If  lie  had  held  up  his  finger  and  protested  against  it, 
the  executioner's  axe  would  bare  been  stayea,  Charles  would  nave  lived,  and  £ng^* 
land  would  have  been  spared  the  shame  and  degradation  of  regicide.  But  it  wmb 
not  so.     Oliver  was  determined  to  do  away  with  the  king. 

Soon  after  Charles's  death  he  was  created  Lord  Protector  of  the  Bealm.  Then  he 
beean  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron,  until  the  odium  became  so  strong  against  him  thmt 
at  last  projects  were  formed  for  his  assassination. 

His  last  days  were  not  like  those  of  a  good,  noble-hearted  man.  He  wore  a  coat 
of  mail  under  his  clothing,  kept  pistols  constantly  by  him,  and  never  slept  twice 
in  the  same  bed,  lest  some  one  should  terminate  bis  career  by  violence.  A 
book  was  written  called  "  Killing  No  Murder,"  in  which  Cromwell's  death  wasboldly 
proposed.  Thus  did  he  reap  the  harvest  of  his  early  actions.  A  great  warrior  he 
may  have  been — the  greatest  of  the  many  that  have  adorned  England — but  a  good 
man,  a  roan  whose  character  is  worthy  of  admiration,  no,  never. 

Oliver  Cromwell  does  not  deserve  to  be  admired,  for  a  roan  who  is  instrumental 
in  the  detUh  of  a  monarch  does  not  deserve  to  be  admired,  but  to  be  remembered  with 
shame  and  disgrace.  Truly  did  Cromwell  illustrate  the  scriptural  allusion,  in  his 
ceaseless  fears, — "The  wicked  flee  when   no  man  pursuetb." 

Jaxis  W.  Mudd. 

Thb  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell  has  been  of  late  years  much  discussed,  and 
manv  seem  to  forget  that  thoogh  a  most  able  soldier  and  statesman  he  was  also  a 
cruel,  ambitious,  and  hypocritical  regicide,  who  shrunk  from  no  cruelty  however 
barbarous,  no  subterfuge  however  mean,  as  long  as  his  own  selfish  ends  were 
answered.  We  by  no  means  exonerate  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  from  all  blame ; 
that  he  was  often  guilty  of  the  most  impolitic  and  (though  we  believe  not  inten- 
tionally so)  tyrannical  acts,  is  only  too  certain,  but  that  a  British  monarch  should 
have  been  subjected  to  a  long  and  severe  captivity  and  afterwards  to  a  felon's  death 
on  the  scaffold,  will  always  be  a  deep  and  inefi&oeable  stain  upon  the  annals  of  the 
country,  and  more  especially  upon  the  character  of  that  man  by  whose  agency  the 
untimely  fate  of  his  sovereign  was  chiefly  brought  about. 

But  setting  [aside  altogether  the  character  of  Charles,  the  Cromwellists  of  the 
present  day  would  do  well  to  remember  that  althongh  under  certain  circumstances  it 
may  be  necessary  and  even  patriotic  to  dethrone  a  king,  before  no  earthly  tribunal 
can  a  king  be  legttihiately  tried. 

Of  Cromwell's  consummate  hypocrisy,  we  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  has  im- 
partially read  his  speech  on  dissolving  the  parliament  can  entertain  a  moment's 
doubt,  and  his  barbarities  in  Ireland  were  such  as  to  make  the  blood  of  every  humane 
person  curdle  with  horror. 

But  we  have  said  enough.  Although  a  certain  class  of  people  will  always  resard 
Cromwell  as  a  patriot  and  a  hero,  we  tn&t  that  the  majority  will  always  hold  his 
dark  and  bloody  deeds  in  deserved  execration.  A.  G.  C.  F. 


The  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell  has  been  much  disputed.  Some  think  that  he 
acted  from  conscientious  motives,  while  others  consider  him  to  have  been  a  wicked 
although  a  clever  man ;  to  which  side  I  decidedly  incline.  He  is  the  most  striking 
example  of  talents  perverted  by  ambition  and  fanaticism.  His  thirst  for  glory  must 
have  risen  to  agreat  height  before  he  ventured  upon  such  a  bold  step  as  the  murder 
of  his  king,  lie  execution  of  a  reigning  sovereign  is  a  great  crime  ;  though  many 
persons  do  not  view  it  in  so  strong  a  light.  The  murder  of  a  ruler  set  over  us  by 
God,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings  rightftilly  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
England,  is  certainly  an  action  which  no  one  In  their  senses  can  approve  of.  Parricide 
is  the  worst  form  of  murder,  and  a  king  is  the  father  of  his  people.  Did  not  David, 
even  when  persecuted  to  the  death  by  hb  king  (when  hii  enemy  feU  into  lus  power), 
say,  "The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  stretch  forth  my  hand  i^ainst  the  Lord's 
anointed  " !  It  is  nearly  oertwn  that  when  Cromwell  began  to  oppose  the  oommands 
of  the  kbg,  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  lead  to  such  serious  oonaequenoes ;  hat 
it  showe  that  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  ooDunenoing  a  thing,  as  we  cannot  tell 
what  it  may  lead  to.  M.  F.  Abolm. 
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WOBTHY, 

Gbomwbll,  the  greatest  itateamaii  of  his  age,  was  a  man  of  do  ordinary  ability ; 
shrewd  in  the  ntmost,  he  had  infinite  application,  and  oould  stand  any  amount  of 
fibtigne,  both  of  body  and  mind.  In  religion  he  was  an  enthusiast,  in  politics  an 
autocrat ;  whilst  in  every-day  life  he  was  guided  by  caution  and  oircamspection. 

With  these  qualities  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  gained  command  over  the  parlia- 
ment, and  turned  them  about  wherever  be  pleased. 

His  character  was  also  generous ;  and  for  instances  of  this  see  how  he  expelled 
the  parliament  when  they  were  plotting  for  the  life  of  Charles ;  how  he  marched  out 
of  lA>ndon,  and  gave  the  king  those  offers  of  the  kingdom  again  if  he  would  govern  by 
parliaments.  Another  instance  :  when  Charles  was  detained  at  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
Cromwell  put  no  guards,  and  allowed  him  to  roam  about  wherever  he  pleased,  and 
then  delayed  signing  the  death-warrant  as  long  as  he  could,  so  as  to  allow  him  every 
chance  of  escape. 

One  of  the  best  instances  of  Cromwell's  pious  feelings  is  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 
As  he  was  walking  in  the  park  of  a  large  house,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Roxburgh,  he  saw  a  curious  movement  in  the  Scotch  lines  ;  and,  examining  with  his 
glass,  he  Uiscovered  the  troops  descending  into  the  plain  and  towards  the  sea,  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  English  army.  Now  Cromwell  and  his  army  had  been  praying 
to  God  all  day  to  bring  them  out  of  the  forts  to  them  ;  when,  therefore,  he  saw  them 
he  exclaimed,  *'  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands ! "  And  when,  in  the 
battle,  his  charge  was  defeated,  he  said,  ''Now  let  God  arise  and  His  enemies  shall 
be  scattered ! "  Actuated  by  these  feelings  it  was  no  wonder  that  success  attended 
him  wherever  he  went. 

Besides  all  I  have  said  in  his  favour,  he  gave  his  country  a  government  that,  as 
the  poet  Milton  says,  was  so  free  and  admirable  that  in  near  six  thousand  years 
human  wisdom  hath  never  devised  any  more  excellent  contrivance  for  human  happi- 
ness ;  and  was  bo  humble  that  he  reserved  so  little  power  to  himself  that  it  haraly 
sufficed  for  his  own  safety.  But  when  the  parliament  disputed  his  claim  to  that 
power,  he  governed  by  the  sword. 

Although  many  people  will  say  that  Cromwell's  conduct  was  unworthy  of  admira- 
tion, yet  his  better  character  shone  through  all  his  defects  and  made  him  worthy  of 
esteem.  D.  0.  Baxx. 


Reoardino  the  character  of  Cromwell,  there  are  but  few  who  can  find  fault  with 
it.  Some  will  accuse  him  of  high  treason  for  fighting  against  his  king ;  and,  if  they 
take  all  things  into  consideration,  they  will  probably  agree  that  very  few  men  would 
have  acted  as  Cromwell  did  under  the  same  circumstanoes.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
his  early  life  he  was  addicted  to  gaming  and  low  propensities,  and  that  his  associates 
were  of  a  profligate  character ;  but  he  appears  to  have  repented  of  his  folly,  and 
ever  after  he  was  always  spoken  of  as  a  religious  and  zealous  man.  This  is  proved 
by  him  telling  his  ''Ironsides,"  when  addressing  them,  "that  they  were  going  to 
fight  for  God's  righteous  rule  on  earth,"  and  by  his  commanding  his  forces  to  charge 
the  enemy  under  Sir  John  Henderson  in  the  name  of  "the  most  high  God." 
Again,  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  his  military  skill  and  ability  were  so 
fully  displayed,  he  gave  his  soldiers  an  exhortation  to  similar  effect. 

There  was  no  one  amongst  the  reigning  p&rW  who  oould  compare  with  Crom- 
well in  ability  and  consistency  of  conduct.  He  loved  power  no  doubt ;  but  he 
knew  that  unless  by  some  bold  step  he  placed  himself  above  control,  not  only 
would  he  be  sacrificed  but  the  whole  nation  plunged  into  anarchy.  A  certain 
poet  aptly  describes  him  as  "  cunning,  but  bold  ;  intrepid,  yet  wise."  Cromwell 
was  a  good  father  and  husband  ;  and  if  he  is  compared  with  the  two  preceding  and 
two  succeeding  monarohs,  his  true  worth  will  be  seen.  C.  H. 


To  prove  that  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  worthy  of  admiration  is  a 
very  difficult  task,  as  there  is  a  large  amount  of  prejudice  remaining  against  him 
on  account  of  his  share  in  the  death  of  his  king.  The  principal  charges  which  are 
brought  against  him  are  those  of  hypocrite  and  regicide.  Whether  he  was  the 
former  cannot  be  said  now ;  the  latter,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  denied.  What  is 
more  to  be  admired  than  the  character  of  a  man  who  by  his  integrity  and  upright- 
ness raised  himself  from  a  simple  oountiy  gentleman  to  be  almost  king  of  England  t 
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He  was,  in  point  of  fact,  though  not  in  name,  the  king.  It  is  well  known  thai 
by  bis  statesmanship  and  good  government  he  raised  Bngiaad  to  a  high  poeition 
Among  the  nations  of  the  civilised  worid. 

Oltrer  Cromwell  had  his  faults,  from  which  no  one  is  free,  and  bis  detraotors 
are  never  at  a  loss  to  bring  them  into  the  light  of  day.  Bot,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  he  not  free  the  country  from  the  bad  government  of  Charles  the  First, 
who  would  have  so  lowered  it  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  powers  that  even  by 
this  time  it  might  have  been  as  bad  as  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  f  It  was  a  notorious  foot  that  wherever  the  army  of  Cromwell  came 
the  people  were  none  the  worse  off;  their  goods  were  not  tonefaod,  ami  what- 
ever the  soldiers  wanted  they  had  to  pay  for,  in  oontradistinetion  to  the  lioen- 
tioasness  of  the  royal  army.  Bat  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  oharaoter  of 
Cromwell.  The  points  to  admire  in  a  man's  <Aiaraeter,  in  his  pablio  life,  are 
honesty,  straightforwardness,  good  statesmanship,  and  godliness;  and' Oliver CMm- 
well  possessed  all  these  in  a  hig^  degree.  Lord  MMaolay,  in  his  ''Histoiy  of' 
Engluid,"  does  not  praise  him  too  mnch ;  bat  he  says,  referring  to  his  govern- 
ment, "Had  he  been  a  cruel,  liceotions,  and  rapactoos  prince,  the  nation  might 
have  found  courage  in  dospair,  and  might  have  made  «  convolsive  effort  to  free 
itself  from  military  domination."  To  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  I  refer,  and 
that  indirectly  shows  that  he  was  a  good  and  wise  ruler.  Lord  Macaalay  also 
alludes  to  the  "wisdom,  the  sobermindedness,  and  magnanimity  of  the  de^iot." 
Having  only  his  public  life  to  keep  before  me,  I  think  that  in  every  respect  the 
oharaeter  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  worthy  of  the  highest  degree  of  admiration  that 
can  be  given  to  man.  Edwasd  Whrb. 

Wben  Oliver  Cromwell  seized  King  Charles  and  canaed  him  to  be  exeooted,  it 
was  as  much  the  deetre  of  the  parUament  and  people  as  of  himself,  and  therefore 
the  greater  part  of  the  blame  and  censure  ought  to  be  thrown  upon  them,  and  not 
all  upon  Cromwell. 

Hume  tells  us  that  the  whole  of  the  private,  if  not  the  publio  deportment  of 
Cromwell,  merits  praise  rather  than  censure.  In  assuming  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  evident  that  Cromwell  studied  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  mnch  as  1^ 
own  aggrandisement  from  the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  he  managed  the  public 
affiurs. 

His  great  generosity  and  extreme  lilMraility  toward  his  troops  and  his  coodsoil  (chosen 
from  tboee  who  had  been  his  companions  in  both  danger  and  Tietoiy)  show  that  he  did 
not  nngratefolJy  forget  their  services  in  former  days,  as  many  would  have  done. 

Cromwell's  great  kindness  to  the  fether  of  the  English  Unitarians  refleota  immense 
honour  on  his  name ;  his  supporting  in  exile  a  perseoated  man,  whose  religioas 
tenets  could  be  anything  but  agreeable  to  him,  was  one  of  Cromwell's  aots  of  trae 
greatness. 

It  is  well  known  that  as  a  son,  a  father,  a  husband,  and  a  friend,  bis  chancter  is 
nnblemished.  If  so  bad  a  man,  why  did  the  nation,  nnder  Cromwell's  administm- 
tion,  improve  in  wealth  and  might  ? 

Several  great  and  learned  men  flourished  under  Cromwell;  for  extmide,  Blake, 
Milton,  &c.,  &c. 

Hypocrisy  and  ambition  are  generally  considered  the  principal  traits  in  Cromwell's 
character ;  if  so,  his  enemies  must  allow  that  they  are  strangely  blended  with  a 
strict  regard  to  justice  and  mercy  and  care  for  the  welfere  of  the  nation,  as  is  shown 
by  his  governing  so  wisely,  nobly,  justly,  «nd  well,  for  a  space  of  nine  yean. 

The  many  admirable  actions  of  unbounded  libendity  and  true  greatness  of  heart 
And  mind,  whether  in  private  or  public,  which  Cromwell  performed  daring  his 
Protectorship,  would  take  too  much  time  and  space  to  record ;  bat  eadi  and  all 
prove  him  to  be  "a  right  noble  fellow,"  and  one  whom  the  princes  who  followed 
him  would  have  done  well  to  imitate  ;  and  the  Commonwealth  snder  Cromw^  is  a 
glorious  epoch  in  the  annals  of  our  land.  H.  Gabdnxk. 


Robert  Watt  is  serry  to  say  that  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  get  his  debate 
prepared  in  the  time  mentioned. 

This  debate  proves  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  be  wmioertky  of  admira- 
tion. The  new  number  of  **  Etjbrt  Bot's  Maoazivb  "  is  ferwanfed  to  A.  C. 
Townend,  A.  G.  C.  F.,  J.  Mudd,  D.  C.  Bate,  H.  Gardner,  E.  White. 
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THE  MUTINY; 

OB,  MY  WOBST   TEMPTATION. 


-••»• 


THKEIE  are  some  events  -wbicli  are  marked  as  milestones  in  one's  life,  which 
change  its  aims  and  its  objects,  which,  in  fact,  completely  change  one's  whole 
oharaoter,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  an  event  hap* 
pened  to  roe  about  ten  years  ago.  I  was  about  fifteen  at  the  time,  a  midshipman  m 
the  Royal  Navy.  Never,  perhaps,  did  there  exist  such  a  young  scamp  as  I  was  at 
that  age.  I  had  entered  the  service  out  uf  mere  idleness,  thinking  there  to  have  it 
all  my  own  way,  to  be  at  once  considered  a  man,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
amuse  mvself.  I  longed  to  escape  from  the  fetters  of  school ;  but  I  found  to  my 
dijignst  that  the  slender  cord  of  school  discipline  was  but  exchanged  for  the  heavy 
chains  of  that  of  the  navy,  and  I  vented  my  disgust  on  my  superiors,  doing  every- 
thing in  my  power  contrary  to  naval  laws.  I  was  dismissed  from  my  first  ship  about 
six  months  after  being  appointed  to  her.  In  my  second,  I  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate,  though  it  was  hinted  to  me  that  my  absence  would  be  preferable  to  my 
presence,  so  I  procured  a  berth  on  board  the  Calliope  frigate.  In  this,  my  third  ship, 
one  of  my  offences  was  so  serious,  that  dismissal  from  her  was  esteemed  too  mild  a 
punishment,  and  my  conduct  was  referred  to  the  Admiral,  who,  being  a  great  friend  of 
my  father's,  consented  that  I  should  remain  on  board  the  frigate  for  another  half-year, 
and  at  the  end,  my  conduct  during  these  probation  months  should  decide  whether  I 
were  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  navy  or  not.     Five  out  of  the  six  months  were; 

over,  when  the  event  above  alluded  to  occurred,  and  Captain  M then  sent  for 

we  and  told  me  that  if  my  behaviour  during  the  next  month  was  not  much  better 
than  that  during  the  five  preceding  ones,  my  chance  of  remaining  any  longer  a  sailor 
would  be  very  small.  From  that  moment,  for  no  juat  reason,  I  hated  my  captain 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

We  were  at  this  time  omising  about  near  the  east  coast  of  Brazil,  between  1**  aud 
10**  S.  lat  A  day  or  two  after  Captain  M.  made  me  the  above-mentioned  declara- 
tion,  it  was  discovered  that,  through  an  unpardonable  neglect  of  the  first  lieutenant's, 
our  stock  of  water  had  ran  low,  so  the  captain  considered  it  advisable  to  make  for 
the  nearest  watering-place  that  he  knew  of,  and  he  shaped  his  course  for  the  small 
river  Gnrupy,  situated  about  1*  S.  of  the  line.  Yery  few  of  the  brave  Calliopes 
were  ever  destined  to  set  their  eyes  on  land  again.  "When  about  400  miles  from  our 
destination  the  treacherous  wind  of  those  parte  failed  us,  and  we  were  becalmed  ; 
and  as  the  CaUiope  waa  not  a  steam-vessel  we  had  to  bide  our  time.  A  calm  in  the 
tropics  is  always  tedious  and  trying ;  with  the  ny  of  the  sun  striking  straight  on 
deck,  till  it  becomes  so  hot  that  it  blisters  your  feet  to  touch  it ;  and  £be  motion  of 
the  ship,  caused  bv  the  swell,  is  such  that  many  who  are  not  sea-sick  during  a  storm 
are  so  during  a  calm.  How  much  more  horrible  was  our  position,  with  our  water- 
tanks  so  empty  that  one  week,  with  the  greatest  economy,  must  consume  our  slender 
stock.  These  calms  seldom  last  less  than  a  fortnight.  The  first  week  passed,  and 
our  last  drop  of  water  was  poured  down  the  throat  of  a  fever-stricken  man.  If  the 
wind  did  not  come  within  three  or  four  days  all  would  be  over  with  us.  The  first 
and  second  days  passed  slowly  on,  and  the  third  oar  deck  was  covered  with  dead  and 
dying  men.  Some  lay  painfully  panting  out  their  life ;  while  some  rolled  about  in 
frenzy,  and  bit  the  deck  in  their  agony ;  others,  losing  all  control  in  their  delirium, 
leapt  wildly  overboard  into  the  fiery  water,  where  they  were  devoured  by.  the  sharks, 
who  clustered  round  the  fated  frigate,  seemingly  knowing  that  each  of  the  four 
hundred  brave  men  within  must  sooner  or  later  fall  to  their  share.  Dozens  of  wasted 
bodies  were  daily  thrown  overboard  by  their  former  shipmates,  who  probably  next 
day  required  the  same  service  at  the  hands  of  the  survivors.    The  crew  now  became 
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clainorona  to  leave  the  ship  in  the  boats ;  bnt  this  the  captain  refused  to  do ;  for, 
besides  that  he  knew  it  to  be  useless  for  such  feeble  men  to  attempt  to  row,  what 
naval  captain  oonld  thns  leave  a  frigate,  as  sound  as  the  day  she  was  launched,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  1    At  last,  on  the  fifth  day,  the  hundred  snrvivoii 

{)resBed  aft,  and  with  sunken,  glaring  eyes,  peremptorily  demanded  permiasioo  to 
ower  the  boats.  Captain  M.  was  on  the  point  of  replying,  when  an  old  quarter- 
master, Ben  Rioketts  by  name,  raised  his  hand  to  the  east.  In  a  moment  every  eye 
and  hand  were  turned  eagerly  to  the  same  point,  for  there  was  a  doud,  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  sise,  till,  by  a  seeming  miracle,  the  red  sky  became  black  and  overcast, 
and  the  blast  burst  in  all  its  fury  on  the  poor  CaUiopt,  It  was  not  a  oool  wind,  with 
rain,  but  a  hot,  scorching  hurricane,  such  aa  often  succeeds  a  calm  in  the  tropics,  aod 
which  seemed  to  hasten  the  death  of  many  a  dying  seaman  as  he  lay  on  the  deck— 
for  the  men  still  lay  there,  without  attempting  to  move  or  manage  the  ship.  All 
were  thus  Uud  low,  both  officers  and  seamen,  and  the  frigate  was  driven  helplessly 
along  towards  the  Brazilian  coast.  I  will  hurry  over  what  followed.  Her  hull  bad 
been  shrunk  by  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  calm,  so  that  now  she 
offered  but  slight  resistance  to  the  battering  fury  of  the  wa? es.  When  the  gale  abated 
she  had  sprung  two  leaks,  and  the  water  gained  rapidly  on  her,  for  only  five  men 
were  strong  enough  to  rig  or  man  the  pumps. 

On  consulting  his  chart,  Captain  M.  discovered  that  we  could  not  be  above  12  or 
15  miles  from  our  original  destination,  the  Gurupy,  so  he  called  the  five  strongest 
men  to  him,  and  asked  them  whether  they  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives  with  him 
in  the  cutter,  to  fetch  water  for  the  crew,  and  thus  enable  them  to  save  themselves. 
A  feeble  cheer  was  the  answer,  and  the  boat  was  lowered.  I  felt  tolerably  strong, 
and  baying  been  roused  by  my  late  peril  into  something  approaching  to  generous 
exertion,  I  volunteered  my  services,  and  they  were  accepted. 

We  hoisted  a  small  sail,  and,  while  four  men  rowed,  the  rest  balled  out  the  water 
which  we  shipped  in  large  quantities  over  our  gunwale.  In  about  three  hours  our 
feeble  exertions  were  rewarded,  for  we  beheld  a  white  line  of  reefs,  and  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  passage  through.  The  captain  steered  straight  for  the  opening ;  bnt, 
at  the  critical  moment  of  passing  through,  a  flaw  of  wind  struck  us,  crushed  and 
upset  our  boat  against  a  rock  ;  while  we,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  waded  through 
the  intervening  water  and  reached  the  shore,  where  we  sank  down,  breathless  aod 
exhausted. 

In  the  morning  the  sun  rose  bright  and  dear,  and  by  his  light  we  saw  the  short, 
broad  river,  Gurupy,  flowing  down  to  the  sea  about  a  mile  away  from  us.  We 
dragged  our  feeble  limbs  painfully  to  its  banks,  and  then  we  lived  once  more,  rolling 
our  parched  members  in  its  cool  water,  while  at  the  same  time  we  swallowed  it  with 
eager,  feverish  gulps.  Not  till  we  had  quenched  our  burning  thirst  did  we  think  of 
our  suffering  shipmates,  and  of  our  utter  inability  to  render  them  a8sistance  now 
that  our  boat  was  gone.  At  Captain  M.'s  request  I  climbed  a  neighbouring  tree, 
and  swept  the  offing  with  his  spyglass  in  search  of  the  frigate.  Far  and  near  the 
sea*s  surface  shone  smooth  and  bright ;  but  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  there  was  no  sign 
of  any  ship,  and  as  the  Calliope  was  far  too  water-logged  to  have  moved  far  from 
where  we  left  her,  she  must  have  sunk — sunk  with  her  crew  of  dying  men.  Peace 
be  with  their  souls  ! 

I  feel  that  I  have  touched  lightly  on  the  foregoing  events,  in  a  manner  that  seems 
hardly  respectful  to  the  sufferings  of  my  shipmates.  However,  merely  to  relate 
such  horrors  is  to  describe  them  fully,  and  I  must  not  forget  the  task  that  I  set 
myself  at  the  beginning,  and  must  hasten  on  to  those  occurrences  which  worked 
such  a  curious  change  in  my  character  and  prospects. 


{To  ht  continued.) 
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A  SCHOOLBOY'S  Di(BAM. 

He  dreamed  he  saw  an  Offre  grim 

Fly  thro'  the  air,  hazy  and  dim. 

And    swift  his  pace    and    burly  his 

form. 
As  he  rode  on  the  winds  like  the  Prince 

of  the  storm. 
On  his  back  he  carries  what  struggling 

seems 
A  being  of  beauty,  seen  by  the  moon's 

beams; 
She  struggles  I^  she  pants !  she  screams ! 

she  cries ! 
Her    strength   is  exhausted,    all  red 

are  her  eyes ! 
When  up  springs  the  boy,  "  To  the 

Rescue  t  '*  is  heard  ; 
He  seizes  a  pillow,  is  off  "like  a  bird." 
He  flees  through  the  air;  the  moon, 

shining  bright, 
Shows  the  Ogre,  the  captire,  all  clear 

to  his  sight. 
His  shirt  spreading  wide,  like  wings 

seem  to  feel. 
And  his  pillow  is  turned  into  sharp 

gleaming  steel. 
The  winds  that  rush  by  him  are  echoing 

On !  on  1   my  brave  hero,  yon'U  con- 
quer— ^he'il  falL 
The  clouds,  which  are  trying  to  equal 

his  speed. 
Grumble  forth  as  he  passes,    ''yon'd 

better  take  heed  ;  " 
And  the  lady,  whose  beauty  now  seems 

to  belong 
To  the  Land  of  the  Poets,  the  Regions 

of  Song, 
Sees  his  efforts  to  save  her,  and  stretches 

her  hands 
As  a  promised  reward,  if  he  loose  all 

her  bands. 
Inspired  to  fresh  efforts,  the  faster  he 

flees, 
But,  ah  1    the  giant  turns,   and  hij 

enemy  sees. 
"Now,    knight  of  the  nightcap,  thy 

courage  is  tested. 
Take  care  that  thy  glory  be  not  from 

thee  wrested." 
But  no  ;  be  closes  with  the  fiend,  and 

fighting  well. 
And  fighting  with  right,  the  giant  soon 

fell. 
The  mighty  pillow  on  his  head  came 

down — 
So  fierce  the  stroke,  it  broke  the  demon's 

crown. 
The  battle  o'er,  he  to  the  lady  hies~ 
Is  raising  her,  when— lo  1  he  opes  his 

eyes. 


What  hey  I  hallo  1  why,  how  is  this  ? 
The  old  bedpost  he  is  about  to  kiss ; 
The  nightcap,  doffed,  he's  holding  in 

his  hand. 
His    attitude     imposing,     nay,    quite 

grands 
His  trusty  pillow  'neath  a  small  chair 

hides. 
His  friends  all  ^ughing,  fit  to  split 

their  sides. 

L.  F.  N. 


A  FRIEND. 

Youths  and  young  men,  have  you  a 
friend  ? 
Then  cherish,  love,  revere,  and  hold 
him  fast. 
Let  him  not  go,  but  to  the  end 

Remain,  as  if  that  friend  would  be 
your  last ! 

No  petty  strife  should  you  divide, 

But  amicably  live  till  death  you  part. 
Implicitly  in  him  confide  ; 
His  sympathy  will  help  to  heal  a 
snuu*t. 

Joseph  Masox. 


SWING  SONG. 

WIKO,  my  little  lad,  swing, 
And  blithely  sing 
As  you  lithely  spring 
Thro'  the  balmy  evening  air. 
Which  plays  with  your  golden  hair. 
Thou  lightsome  thing, 
Like  a  bird  on  the  wing, 
Swicg,  my  bonny  lad,  swing. 

Laugh,  my  little  lad,  laugh  ; 

While  your  bright  blue  eyes, 
As  you  fall  and  rise, 
Do  quaff  the  perfum'd  air. 
Which  lifts  your  bonny  hair 
As  it  streaming  flies 
In  golden  plies, 
While  you  laugh,  my  bonny  lad  Kalph. 

Art  down,  my  little  lad  Ralph  ? 
Ah,  the  treacherous  swiug 
Hath  clipped  thy  wing, 
As  the  broken  rope  doth  show. 
Foreshadowing  these  I  trow. 
Of  the  ropes  of  life — 
Of  peace  and  strife — 
Which  will  bear  you  through. 

My  bonny  lad  Ralph. 
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LAYS  OI*  THE  BATTLE-FISLDS. 
Bt  Hxnbt  G.  Hitnt. 


No.  i— ORLEANS  AND   PATAY. 

1429. 


**  Now  is  ibe  time,  vhen  France  should 
sQocamb 

At  a  blow." 
So  thinks  my  Lord  Bedford,  who  sends 
his  drum 
With  a  mmbliog  summons  to  yonder 

town. 
So  Talbot  thinks,  and  exclaims  with 
a  irowni 

"Lay  it  low." 
But  the  town  oares  not  for  a  thousand 

dmmSy 
For  France's  faXr  Deliverer  oomet 

To  the  Rescue  ! 


The  Maid  is  oome,  with  helmet  on 
brow  : 

In  her  hand 
Is  the  sacred  sword,   wherewith  she 
doth  TOW 
To  drive  out  the  tyrannous  English 

carles. 
And  to  save  the  cause  of  the  Dauphin 
Charles^ 

And  her  land. 
She  falls  the  beleaguers*  army  upon  ; — 
With  a  few  brave  fellows  she  ohargeth 
on. 

To  the  Reecue ! 

m. 

The  armies  are  marshalled,  and  ready 
they  stand 

For  the  fight.. 
They  wait  but  the  signal  of  rocket  and 
brand 
To  rush  to  the  battle,  the  cause  to 

decide. 
They  fight;— -and  the  English   are 
scattered  wide 

By  her  might. 
So  France  with  pride,  and  England 

with  shame. 
Remember  the  day  that  Jeanne  tFAre 
came 

To  the  Rescue] 


THE  DEATH  OF  SIGURD  RING. 

[Sigurd  Ring,  king  of  Sweden,  having^ 
fallen  in  love  with  Ai€K>l,  a  very 
beautifhl  princess,  and  meeting  With  a 
refusal  from  her  brothers  he  defeated 
them  in  battle ;  but  her  brothers  havxng^ 

Soisoned  her,  he  was  so  enraged  at  the 
isappointment,  that  collecting  tii» 
dead  bodies  of  his  enemies,  and  putting 
AJfsol's  body  by  his  side,  he  sailed  out 
to  sea,  and  met  his  son  Ragnar  return- 
ing firom  a  viking  cruise,  just  as  he 
plunged  his  sword  in  his  breast  and 
expired.] 

I. 

Okwabd  sailed  the  Prince  of  Sweden 
In  his  vessel  good  and  strong  ; 

Through  the  wUd  and  stormy  ocean, 
Gal&ntly  he  bore  along. 

n. 

Right  before  his  path  a  vessel. 
With  its  masts  and  shrouds  on  fire  ; 

In  it  stood  a  handsome  person 
In  the  richest  of  attire. 

m. 

Tall  his  stature^  calm  his  bearing. 
Keen  his  eye,  compressed  his  lip, 

There  he  stood  with  calm  composure 
In  the  tossed  and  burning  ship. 

IT. 

Stood  Prince  Ragnar'thunder-etricken, 
With  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

For  he  saw  his  noble  fiither 
In  that  tall  and  stately  lord. 

•  V. 

Round  the  king  lay  ghastly  bodies, 
Pierced  with  wounds  and  bathed  in 
blood, 

And  there  lay  a  beauteoas  damsel 
Close  beside  him  where  he  stood. 

VI. 

Floated  in  the  breeze  her  tresses, 
Black  their  hue  like  raven's  wing^ 

There  she  lay,  a  striking  contrast 
To  the  old  and  mourning  king. 

vn. 

Oot  he  drew  his  gleaming  falchion 
As  his  ship  came  sailing  past : 

Ere  the  aatting  sun  had  vanished, 
Sigurd  Ring  had  breathed  his  last. 
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CHARADES,  REBUSES,  &a 

Wa  ihail  be  glad  to  raottve  Muwtn  to  oar  OharadM.    No  conttpcmdmoe  on  aaj  otker 

■abject  matt  »ppett  en  <&« 


CHARADES. 


I. 


What  is  it  like  ?    My-  first  at  night 
Will  cause  snoh  shouts  of  wild  delight 
When  it  is  by  my  second  seen 
Who  in  a  shower  of  rain  has  been. 
My  first  and  second,  now  combined, 
A  public  servant  you  will  find. 

n. 

A  UITLK   girl,   with   needlework   in 

hand, 
Cloee  by  her  mistress  once  took  her 

stand: — 
*'  Please,  ma'am,  my  second  cannot  do 

my^first, 
80  my  second  does    lor   information 

thirst." 
Though   strsnge,  'tis  true,  upon  my 

word. 
My  whole  is  only  just  one-half  my 

third.  *   J.  J.  G, 

m. 

As  my  first  goes  rattling  through 
the  streets  it  produces  my  second.  My 
whole  is  an  ecclesiastical  title. 

J.  J.  G. 

IV. 

I  ASKED  fair  Nell  to  be  my  wife — 
My  heart  had  nearly  burst — 

When  off  she  swept,  in  high  disdain. 
With  looks  that  were  my  first. 

Then,   through  the  night,  I  'gan  go 
home — 

Unsafe  the  road  was  reckoned — 
And  vain  were  all  my  good  resolves 

To  be  upon  my  second. 

My  whole  stole  up,  and  with  a  dub 
He  stmok  me  on  the  head. 

Of  value  everything  he  took 
As  I  lay  ahnost  dead  1 

ROKALB   StUABT. 
V. 

Ik  all  things  I  exists  yet  in  nothing 

am  found ; 
I  am  heard  in  the  silence,  and  echoed 

in  sound  ; 
I  am  first  in  the  night  and  last  in  the 

mom — 
The  end  of  aU  men,  yet  finish  in  soom. 

J.  Sbtestbb, 


TL 


To   gasp    for  breath   my   first   doth 


Of  letters,  first's  my  next,  I  ween. 
My  next 's  a  fiiv'rite  fireside  game — 
Without  my  last  we  'd  have  no  name. 
My  whole  at  Christma«-tide,  with  tot- 

t'ring  feet, 
Causes  each  child  &  gratifying  treat. 

W.  H.  HniasB. 

vn. 

In  my  first  many  people  are  lost. 
The  French  for  the 's  my  second, 
A  part  of  the  body — ^these  show 
A  plant  which  once  sacred  was  reck- 
oned. W.  H.  HZLLIEB. 

vm. 

Men  oft  by  law  must  do  my  first 
To  punish  them  for  crimes  acourst ; 
My  next  possesses  an  immortal  soul ; 
And  if,  dear  reader,  you  would  know 

my  whole. 
Yourself  some  morn  to  Newgate  gaol 

betake. 
You  '11  see  a  sight  to  make  your  kind 

heart  ache. 
The  du^  of    my  whole's  to  do  my 

first 
To  men  who  are  of  all  mankind  the 

worst.  W.  H.  HirJiTEB. 


IX. 

Fbom  my  first    many  puddings   are 

made ; 
A  diminotive  insect 's  my  second  ; 
My    whole    gains   his    bread  by  the 

spade  ; 
A  person  important  he 's  reckoned. 

W.  H.  Htlmkb. 


X. 

Mt  first  is  kept  in  my  second,  and 
my  whole  is  what  my  first  is  kept  in, 

W.  H.  Pbatt. 


XI. 

Mt  first  is  an  animal,  my  second  is 
an  animal,  and  my  whole  is  an  animal. 

W.  H.  Pbatt. 
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XII. 

In  my  first  you  have  an  animal  of  the 

canine  species ; 
A  garment  is  my  second  when  it  is  torn 

in  pieces  ; 
My  whole  is  always  found  upon  the 

bosom  of  the  sea, 
Or  by  changing  one  small  letter  a  fruit 

it  then  will  be. 

t 

XIII. 

Mt  first  is  a  large  animal, 

My  second  ia  the  same  ; 

My  whole  *s  a  costly  article 

Of  which  I  now  require  the  name. 


ANAGRAMIC  REBUS. 

The  initials,  read  downwards,   will 

S've  the  name  of  a  celebrated  hero  and 
eneral. 

1. — 550  and  Nurse  go  (a  plant  found 
in  most  gardens). 

2. — 505  and  Near  true  (a  wandering 
person). 

3. — 101  and  Sore  horn  (A  wild  ani- 
mal). 

4. — 102  and  Ko  returns  (an  out- 
break). 

5. — 1050  and  A  she  bar  (an  illiterate 
discourse). 

6. — 1550  and  An  ear  (a  magistrate). 

7. — 651  and  U  sour  (something 
laughable). 

8. — 506  and  Not  at  sea  (a  destruc- 
tion of  property). 

9.— 1102  and  Pay  art  (without  fa- 
vour). 

Note. — ^The  figures  are  formed  by 
taking  from  the  word  those  letters 
representing  numbers,  aa  M,  for  1,000, 
D,  500,  &c.,  and  placing  the  total  at 
the  head  of  each  line,  the  rest  being 
transposed  into  an  ordinary  anagram. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  REBUS. 

1. — A  kingdom  in  Germany. 

2. — A  river  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 

8. — A  savage    people  of  Arabia  and 

India. 
4. — A  most  extensive  empire. 

The  initials,  read  downwards,  will 
give  the  name  of  an  animal ;  the  finals, 
that  part  of  the  world  which  it  inha- 
bits. W.  H,  Pratt. 


TRANSPOSITION. 

I  AH  a  kingdom ;  curtul  me,  and  I 
am  not  fictitious ;  transpose,  and  I 
become  a  title ;  curtail  me  again,  and 
I  am  part  of  the  body ;  transpose 
again,  and  I  denote  a  space  of  time  ; 
transpose  once  more,  and  I  become 
part  of  a  verb.  W.  H.  Pbatt. 


CONUNDRUM. 

My  first  ask   a  question  simple  and 

true  ; 
My  second  asks  who    it   is  that  can 

do 
My    third,   which    would    frighten    a 

thieving  crew. 
Though  in  a  cannon  it  might  frighten 

you; 
My  whole   as  man-eaters  we  always 

view. 
When  after  the  battle  their  foes  they 

hew. 


RIDDLES. 

1.  When  is  a  guard  not  a  guard  t 

2.  What  boxes  are  always  exactly  like 
each  other  ? 

3.  When  is  the  Queen  most  guarded  in 
her  speech ! 

4.  Why  is  an  American  bankrupt  like 
part  of  a  pig's  head  f 

5.  Why  are  the  fisheries  better  pre- 
served in  Scotland  than  in  EngUnd  T 

6.  Why  is  the  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck 
the  longest  in  English  history  ? 

7.  Why  is  a  sculptor  a  great  idiot  f 

8.  Why  are  boys  like  beefsteak  ? 

9.  When  is  a  dentist  not  a  dentist ! 

10.  What  men  and  books  are   most 
sought  after  in  an  election  ? 

11.  Why  is  an  astronomer  like  a  man 
going  up  to  bed! 

12.  Who   was   the    wisest  of  Henry 
VIII.*s  wives  ? 

D.E.  H. 
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THE  PRIZE  ESSAY. 


Aftbr  a  careful  study  of  thQ  twenty- one  Essays  forwanled  to  us  "  On  the  Advan- 
tages of  Early  Rising,"  we  have  resolved  to  award  the  prize  to  Horace  Leslie,  for  a 
very  well-conceived  and  carefully  written  Essay.  Again  we  have  to  regret  in  most 
of  the  Essays,  the  presence  of  orthographical  errors,  which  by  a  little  extra  care 
might  in  most  instances'have  been  avoided. 

Amicus  CriticuB  occupies  the  second  place.  In  many  respects  his  Essay  is  highly 
praiseworthy,  though  it  lacks  the  finish  of  Horace  Leslie's  style. 

**  The  smoke  and  dirt  always  hanging  about  large  towns  which  clogs  up  the  lungs 
of  people,"  is  a  careless  mistake,  as  is  also  the  woni  "  dependants." 

M.  Baldwin  takes  the  next  position  for  his  careful  E^iwiy,  which  contains  no 
blunders  at  all ;  in  time,  when  his  style  is  a  little  more  polished,  he  will,  we  hope, 
occupy  the  first  place. 

E.  F.  (Aberdeen),  has  written  an  Essay  creditable  to  a  young  lady  of  her  age. 
Her  spelling  on  the  whole  is  satis&ctory,  except  the  word  "  business,"  which  twice 
she  writes  **  buisness." 

A.  G.  (Aberdeen).  We  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  highly  of  this  composition, 
which  IS  entirely  spoilt  by  the  carelessness  which  pervades  it.  "The  morning's 
exercise  and  fresh  breeze givei  to  their  cheeks ; "  "he  had  to  thrash  his  fcUhera  com," 
"  the  cool  breezes  which  gives  health  and  strength  to  our  muscles  and  ttfretOu  our 
minds."     "  Suspoting  him  only  to  do  so." 

W.  B.  (Bloomsbury).  We  cannot  conscientiously  award  very  high  praise  to  this 
Essay.  The  thought^  however,  are  carefully  expressed,  and  the  arguments  well  intro- 
duced. W.  B.  however,  should  put  a  sign  of  interrogation  after  a  question,  and 
had  he  exercised  a  little  more  care,  he  would  not  we  are  sure  have  written  such 
a  faulty  sentence  as  the  following : — 

"  But  persons  who  have  given  themselves  over  to  the  habit  of  lying  in  bed  will 
certainly  find  it  hard  work  to  rise  early,  htU  peraeverance  overcomes  all  difficulties, 
and  if  he  determines  to  succeed." 

A«  N.  G.  (Streatham),  improves  each  time  he  writes,  and  will  some  day  doubtless 
carry  off  the  prize.  Many  &ults  which  on  former  occasions  we  pointed  out  in  bis  com- 
positions, are  not  met  with  in  the  present  Essay.  He  is  still,  however,  in  doubt 
about  dividing  words,  witness :  brae-ing  and  ment-al.  People  (we  must  tell  him) 
enter  upon  work  and  not  into  it.  A  bad  practice  is  incorrect,  and  we  do  not  approve 
of  manif-colored.     The  u  should  not  be  omitted. 

T.  D.  P.  (Tulse  Hill),  writes  with  care  and  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  poets.  Early  rising,  however,  is  not  a  tiling,  *'•  A  bird  flying  inquest  of"  should 
not  be  treated  as  if  it  had  committed  suicide,  and  had  caused  somebody  to  be  sent 
in  quest  of  the  coroner. 

W.  H.  (Beading).  Another  Essay  entirely  spoilt  by  carelessness.  ''  We  fteZ^tve." 
"A  great  part  of  ihHr's  day's  work."  "Look  at  the  fisherman  who  ply"  are 
striking  examples  of  the  want  of  care,  of  which  we  complain. 

E.  S.  G.  (Aberdeen).  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  of 
the  Essay  which  this  young  lady  has  written.  Free  from  faults  of  spelling,  it  only 
requires  a  little  more  polish  to  stand  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Essays  sent  to  us. 

A.  L.  (Aberdeen).  We  regret  that  we  cannot  say  a  word  in  praise  of  this  Essay. 
It  is  from  beginning  to  end  full  of  errors  of  the  most  flagrant  kind. 

"  They  never  think  that  whilst  they  lie  in  their  beds,  that  other  people  are  working 
for  them,  trying  to  give  them  every  "  (Query  what  ?) 

'*  We  may  go  through  this  viearey  world  without  riches  an  honour." 

"  A  siieh  in  time  saves  mu^"—^' vohiUt  th(U  they  are  buried  "— "Wmfcroncw"— 
"about  sevenhundred  and  twtni/g  twenty  eight  hours"— "6»tmeit"—*'M(ar<2s"— 
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it 


lUUeB,**  We  oonolude  oar  notice  of  this  Essay  by  quoting  the  following  extraordi- 
nary sentence : — 

"  They  bo^  bees,  those  wise  insectSi  flying  flower,  sipping  the  honey  and  laying  it 
np  for  winter  store." 

W.  M.  (Aberdeen).  Nor  can  we  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  this  Essay,  ainoe  the 
following  mistakes  stand  out  prominently  in  it : — 

"  g^eep  is  one  of  the  most  essential  blessings  given  into  as  by  God." 

**  It  is  nataral  for  ns  to  rise  early,  if  penon  would  only  do  so." 

"  Ascends  into  the  sky,  where  it  pours  forth  its  mdodiu$  song." 

As  all  these  mistakes  occurred  on  the  first  page,  we  thought  it  hardly  necesmy  to 
read  farther. 

A.  B.  (Aberdeen).  A  very  good  Essay  (and  neatly  copied)  for  a  boy  of  twelTs 
years,  but  yet  full  of  orthographical  errors,  which  we  feel  it  our  dnby  to  point  out. 

*'  Up  rises  the  tuneful  lark,  his  wings  bespangled  with  pearly  drops  of  water,  to 
sing  iu  morning  carol."  "  Equiped  " — "  the  Scriptures  commanot " — "  exhilerated  " 
— '^  devided  •—"  oherefully,"  Ac 

M.  R.  (Aberdeen).  The  thoughts  contained  in  this  poetical  essay  are  ao  clever, 
that  had  they  been  written  in  prose  (or  less  laultful  in  metre)  they  might  hare  stood 
a  chance  of  winning  the  prize. 

M.  Ray  (Aberdeen).  This  Essay  deserves  at  least  a  modicum  of  praise.  We 
should  however  have  awarded  more  had  the  following  grievous  errors  been  absent 
from  it,  "  As  they  have  their  cattle  (query  to)  feed,  attend  to  " — "  oonceaming  "— 
"  interrested  " — "  sacrafice  " — "  accross,"  &c, 

S.  H.  d'A.  (London),  has  written  a  very  creditable  Essay,  although  rather  too 
full  of  quotations.  We  thought  it  was  carefully  written  until  we  came  to  the  last 
sentence : — "  Say  you  know  early  ring  is  wholesome,  and  you  will  persevere  is 
doing  so,  and  you  wont  he  then  be  far  from  right" 

C.  M.  D.  (Clapham).  A  very  good  Essay,  carefully  and  gracefully  written.  "But 
on  the  other  hand,  neither  the  farmer,  nor  the  philosopher,  nor  the  scbool-bqy,  need 
be  very  early  to  find  their  fellow-creatures  still  slumbering,"  and  "medeoines,**  are 
un&vourable  specimens  of  this  gentleman's  style. 

F.  J.  (Biggleswade).  Another  good  Essay  quite  spoilt  by  carelessness.  How  can 
we  praise  a  composition,  which  contains  such  errors  as  these  : — "It  should  be  takes 
care  of,  and  preserved  by  every  means  that  lays  in  our  power  " — "  would  give  worida 
if  they  they  possessed  them  " — "riches  and  honor** — "  advandage" — " agreable." 

W.  J.  F.,  Jun.  (Cork).  We  are  determined  not  to  say  a  word  in  ^vour  of  an 
Essay  that  has  such  mistakes  as  those  we  now  have  to  quote.  "More  advantsgse 
then  girls "-»-" Solomon's  virtous  woman" — " anxiousley "— they  fell  easy  preyi** 
"  prodidiges  "-^"  Chriatan  Church." 

C.  F.  (Cork).  The  same  remark  applies  to  this  as  to  the  preceding  Essay.  We  cite 
a  few  examples : — "Not  yet  to  warm  to  be  unpleasant " — "  benifit "—  "  oppotonitiet" 
—"the  hard  birth  of  the  ship  "— " nesoesity "—" The  Psalmst." 

K.  T.  W.  (Brighton).  A  very  readable  Essay,  full  of  graceful  thoughts  highly 
creditable  to  the  youthful  author.    We  object  however  to  such  Americanisms  ^ 

neighbor,"  "vigor,"  and  "  vapor." 
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ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OP   EABLT  RISING. 

BY  HORACE  LESLIE. 


-•o«- 


**  The  morning  hoar  hAB  gold  in  its  moutb." — Oerraan  J^rovtrb. 


A  Chbistiah  b  required  to  perform  in  this  life  various  actiTe  daties ;  to  ahow 
wiKdom  in  the  management  of  his  time ;  to  improve  the  advantsges  which  are 
afforded  him  ;  and  to  order  the  course  of  his  employments  in  such  a  manner,  that  in 
forwarding  them,  he  may  also  be  promoting  his  eternal  interest.  In  no  way  can  he 
show  better  wisdom  in  ordering  his  time  than  by  adopting  the  habit  of  early  rising. 
He  who  squanders  away  the  glorious  hours  of  morning,  slumbering  when  he  should 
be  awake  and  up,  seldom  rises  to  distinction  and  honour ;  and  it  is  rarer  stiU  that  he 
attains  a  good  old  age.  We  will  first,  through  the  medium  of  the  indolent  man, 
consider  the  disadvantages  which  are  consequent  to  the  detestable  practice  of  late 
rising.  And  secondly,  through  the  assistance  of  him  who  is  the  votary  of  industry, 
bring  to  notice  the  advantages  which  attend  the  habit  of  early  rising.  The  least 
reflection  must  force  every  one  to  acknowledge  that  man  was  sent  into  the  world  for 
some  good  purpose.  He  is  placed  at  the  head  of  all  things  below.  He  is  endowed 
with  many  and  great  powers  and  privileges.  He  is  furnished  with  smeh  knowledge 
as  enables  bim  to  enlighten  himself  with  many  important  discoveries.  By  reve- 
lation he  is  taught  to  believe,  that,  through  the  blood  of  Christy  the  price  of  his 
redemption  from  sorrow  is  pud,  and  that  by  degrees  he  will  at  last  hold  a  still  more 
elevated  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  then,  being  in  such  a  distinguished  and 
favoured  situation,  can  ne  have  any  hopes  of  Heaven  if  he  wilfully  misuse  the 
talents  which  were  given  him  to  increase  ;  and  knowingly  abuse  the  powers  which 
were  conferred  upon  him  to  improve.  Can  the  sluggard  have  any  expectations  of 
inheriting  eternal  life,  if  he  only  lives  to  indulge  in  sloth,  and  does  not  direct  bis 
steps  to  any  improvement )  Let  him  look  on  every  side,  and  he  will  behold  incessant 
action.  Everything  is  full  of  life.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  constantly  revolving. 
The  seasons  are  perpetually  succeeding  each  other.  And  day  and  night  are  invari- 
ably repeating  tneir  course.  In  this  scene  of  animation  then,  is  man  to  remain 
idle  T  Does  he  suppose  that  he  will  gain  success,  and  escape  from  the  many  perils 
which  are  sure  to  surround  him,  if  he  slumbers  away  the  bright  hours  which  were 
given  him  to  be  diligent  in  t  If,  though  endowed  with  the  talents,  he  does  not  rouse 
himself  to  find  the  means  of  multiplying  them,  can  he  think  that  by  merely 
vdshingfor  happiness,  it  wiU  come  of  its  own  accord,  and  without  being  earned? 
And,  unless  he  had  riches  at  his  birth,  or  unless  they  were  bestowed  upon  him  at  a 
later  period  of  his  life ;  does  he  think  that  wealth  will  offer  its  golden  services, 
without  being  striven  for  with  difficulty  and  hardship?  No,  in  the  busy  and 
animated  scenes  which  are^  daily  surrounding  htm,  he  must  be  up  and  doing  if  he 
would  gain  distinction  and*  honour.  If  he  would  succeed  in  his  employments^  and 
increase  the  talents  which  were  given  to  him  for  that  purpose^  he  most  rise  early, 
and  not  lose  an  hour  of  the  liffht  of  day  which  was  granted  nim  to  labour  in.  If  he 
desires  felicity  he  must  work  hard  in  whatever  field  of  labour  he  is  placed,  he  nrost 
cultivate  it  well,  and  plough  it  deep ;  and  in  due  time  the  fruit  will  appear  and  reward 
his  labour.  The  indolent  man  lives  not  to  God,  neither  ^o  his  fellow-creatures,  nor  to 
the  world.  The  sluggard  is  doomed  to  undergo  the  natural  punishment  of  his  idle- 
ness. ^  He  is  in  such  a  torpid  9tate,  and  is  so  mach  at  a  loss  how  to  fill  up  his  time 
that  his  spirits  completely  sink ;  he  is  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  idl  with  whom  he 
has  any  connection.  There  is  no  remedy  for  such  torpidness  but  to  awaken  from  it, 
and  to  try  to  be  of  use  in  the  world.    The  weariness  with  which  he  was  encumbered. 
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and  the  melancholy  with  which  he  was  devoured,  will  then  leave  him  ;  and  he  may 
reap  the  rewards,  the  seed  of  which  he  sowed  in  the  bright  sanshine  of  indostiy. 
Of  the  many  advantages  which  are  derived  from  the  habit  of  eariy  rising,  we  may 
mention  a  few  of  the  greatest.  It  Imparts  an  activity  and  a  ligfataomenees  to  the 
mind,  caosiog  many  labours  which  otherwise  would  be  irksome  to  us,  to  become  easy, 
and  even  pleasant ;  it  gives  to  the  spirits  a  freedom  from  gloominess  and  an  alacrity 
which  banish  dejection ;  and  it  produces  a  healthful  vigour  in  the  whole  frame.  It 
is  impossible  to  pursue  our  duties  properly  if  the  mind  is  dull,  and  the  brow  wears  a 
perpetual  cloud.  There  are  many  whose  easily  impressed  sensibility,  which  either 
owes  its  origin  to  nature,  or  is  implanted  in  the  heart  by  affliction,  makes  them 
deeply  feel  any  sorrow.  A  remedy  to  chase  away  such  keen  perception  of  grief 
presents  itself  in  the  habit  of  early  rising.  The  mind  will  then  recover  from  the 
stagnation  under  which  it  laboured,  and  the  body  will  be  restored  to  health. 

TtiB  apostle  exhorts  us  to  "  live  peaceably  with  all  men."  Now  for  the  sluggard 
such  an  exhortation  is  useless,  because  through  his  idleness  he  is  scorned  by  the  virtnoos 
and  wise,  and  therefore  the  veiy  fact  of  their  despising  him,  would,  instead  of  caudnff 
him  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  make  him  to  be  at  continual  war  with  them.  We  are 
commanded  "  to  shine  as  lights,  and  by  our  good  works  to  glorify  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."  Does  the  sluggard  shine  as  a  light  T  No,  though  placed  by  God  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  has  full  room  for  exertion,  though  he  is  surrounded  by  friends^ 
and  has  health,  ease,  and  other  advantsges ;  he  slumbers  away  the  hours  in  which  he 
should  exert  himself;  he  is  of  no  use  to  his  friends,  but  rather  a  burden  ;  and  his 
health  is  ruined,  his  ease  too  much  indulged  in,  and  the  advantages  which  are  oJBRered 
him,  are  neglected. 

Does  the  sluggard  by  his  good  works  glorify  God  T  No,  but  rather  by  his  bad 
ones,  he  dishonours  Him  ;  he  disobeys  exhortations  and  sacred  rules,  and  in  a  dream 
of  vanity  slumbers  away  his  useless  existence.  The  downy  bed  of  the  sluggard  may 
seem  to  be  extremely  comfortable  when  first  indulged  in,  but  in  a  short  time  it  wiU 
be  found  capable  of  producing  thorns  as  well  as  roses.  See  how  admirably  Solomon 
describes  his  situation  : — *'  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard 
of  the  roan  void  of  understanding  ;  and,  lo !  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and 
nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof;  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down. 
Then  I  saw,  and  considered  it  well :  I  looked  upon  it  and  received  instruction.  Yet 
a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep :  So  shall  thy 
poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man." 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  industrious  man,  and  mark  the  good  he  does 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  advantages  he  gains  by  habits  of  industry.  He  has  a 
genial  smile  and  hearty  laugh  to  enliven  the  society  in  which  he  mingleit,  after  the 
labours  and  fatigues  of  the  day.  He  comes  like  a  sunbeam  into  the  dwelling  of  80i> 
row,  and  with  cheering  words  and  consoling  hopes,  causes  the  widow  to  cease  to 
mourn,  and  makes  the  orphan  forget  its  woes  by  generously  helping  it  on  its  way, 
and  by  the  inspiriting  influence  of  kind  words.  He  gladdens  the  home  of  poverty 
and  affliction  by  his  liberal  aid  and  sunny  smile,  and  gives  the  sorrow -strieken  hus- 
band and  father  the  means  of  obtaining  bread  for  his  children  ;  and  causes  the  wan 
cheek  of  the  heart-broken  mother  to  resume  its  natural  colour.  O,  would  that  there 
were  thousands  more  of  such  men  in  the  world  than  there  are  I  Their  smile  wipes 
away  the  widow's  tears,  hlots  out  the  orphan's  woes,  encourages  and  makes  joyful 
the  inmates  of  the  dwelling  of  porerty,  and  cheers  the  honouroid  sons  of  toil. 

The  industrious  man  is  generally  charitable,  because  by  his  diligence  in  his  employ- 
ments he  has  acquired  oompetence,  and  perhaps  wealth  ;  and  can  therefore  help  his  less 
well-to-do  fellow  creatures.  True  charity  is  the  soul  of  social  life.  It  makes  us  honour 
good  men,  forgive  our  enemies,  protect  the  oppressed,  oomfort  the  sorrowful ;  it 
renders  us  amiable  in  our  dispositions,  and  courteous  and  eainr  in  our  mannen. 
Having  seen  the  good  the  industrious  man  does,  we  will  now  consider  the  advantages 
he  gains.  He  rises  early,  and  goes  to  his  labours,  whether  they  be  those  of  the  king 
or  uiose  of  the  meanest  peasaat  in  the  land,  with  a  clear  head  and  bosom  free  from 
oare  (admitting  of  course  that  he  has  no  heavy  affliction,  which  eveiy  one,  at  some 
time  or  other  of  his  life,  is  sure  to  have).  He  works  for  prosperity  and  obtains  it. 
He  cultivates  those  moml  qualities  which  eyery  one  in  his  heart  must  respect.  He 
is  generous  in  his  thoughts,  sincere  in  his  behaviour,  candid  in  his  opinion^  tem- 
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paraie  in  his  wishes,  patient  under  proTocation,  and  a  worshipper  of  God  "in  spirit 
and  in  truth." 

However  full  of  life  and  vi^ur  the  body  of  man  may  appear  to  b^  it  is  in  reality 
nothing  but  a  fabric  of  dust,  soon  to  return  to  dust  again.  But  man  is  endowed  with 
great  linking  powers,  through  the  aid  of  which  he  is  gifted  with  many  and  rare 
mental  faculties  and  valuable  moral  qualities ;  and  in  those  respects  his  body  was 
moulded  after  the  image  of  God.  And  by  fearing  Him  and  keeping  his  command- 
ments, he  may  at  the  most  solemn  point  of  his  life,  with  that  disposition  of  entire 
confidence  which  every  Christian  at  such  a  crisis  should  have,  yield  up  "  the  spirit  to 
Him  who  gave  it."  With  what  feelings  of  pleasure  must  such  a  being  quit  this 
earthly  abode,  gladdened  and  sustained  by  the  attention  with  which  his  Creator  listens 
to  his  prayers.  He  feels  he  has  existed  for  some  good  purpose,  and  can  truly  say  : 
— **  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  oourse,  I  have  kept  the  faith : 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day." 

l^nt  how  different  will  be  the  feelings  of  that  man,  who,  when  called  upon  to  pay 
the  debt  which  all  are  bound  to  pay,  will  remember  to  the  last  moment  of  reflection, 
how  useless  his  life  has  been,  in  what  a  dream  of  vanity  it  has  been  wasted,  notwith- 
standing all  the  powers  and  privileges  which  were  conferred  upon  him  to  make 
use  of  to  the  best  advantage.  Death  is  the  most  solemn  event  of  the  human 
exuteoce,  and  it  is  the  one  which  shows  our  real  character  in  its  best  light. 
As  our  lives  have  been  spent,  so  shaU  we  either  wish  or  dread,  when  we  feel  that  the 
labour  of  our  pilgrimage  is  ended,  to  appear  before  the  Great  Steward  to  give  an 
account  of  the  use  to  which  we  have  put  our  talents.  If  we  have  been  industrious  in 
our  several  callings,  have  fiuthfnlly  served  the  world,  done  good  and  been  useful  to 
mankind,  have  duly  reverenced  God,  and  go  to  our  *'  long  home "  with  the  un- 
mingled  regret  of  all  who.knew  us,  we  have  sufficiently  increased  and  improved  the 
talepts,  whether  our  lives  were  destined  to  be  long  or  short. 

We  will  now  consider  the  advantages  which  attend  the  habit  of  early  rising  in 
youth,  and  then  those  which  are  consequent  to  such  practice  in  manhood. 

At  our  entering  upon  the  stage  of  life,  the  general  appearanoe  of  the  objects  which 
surround  us  is  very  flattering.  The  buoyant  spirit  of  youth  only  discerns  the  bright- 
ness of  the  outside  of  such  scenes,  and  does  not  examine  into  their  real  character. 
The  tempting  snares  of  pleasure  lie  open  to  the  young  on  every  side.  Hope  lends 
them  her  glsw,  which  they  eagerly  grasp  and  hold  as  a  treasure.  The  world  indeed 
promises  fair,  but  they  have  not  tne  experience  of  aee  to  tellthem  that  the  utmost  of 
their  soul's  desires  will  eventually  end  in  dissatisfiustion.  They  go  forward  with 
tumultuous  rapidity,  heedless  and  unbelievinK,  because  danger  is  unknown  to 
them.  To  avoid  such  peril  to  soul,  mind,  and  body,  let  them  early  leam  piety  to 
€rod  ;  purity  of  manners  and  obedience  to  those  who  are  above  them-  in  knowledge, 
etation,  or  years ;  truth,  sineerity,  and  induitrff.  By  cultivating  industiy  in  their 
employments,  they  will  escape  many  snares  which  they  otherwise  would  fsll  into, 
throaeh  their  mind  and  body  being  engrossed  by  the  duties  of  their  pursuits.  Industry, 
as  weU  as  being  the  agent  by  which  they  may  improve  themselves,  aots  also  as  the 
basis  of  pleasure.  I^othing  is  so  much  the  foe  to  real  pleasure  as  indolence.  An 
idle  person  may  be  the  possessor  of  great  wealth,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
enjoy  it.  If,  however,  he  works  harid  to  obtain  it,  he  will  perceive  the  value  of 
Much  relaxation  from  labour.  If  a  person  is  really  industrious,  he  rises  early,  and 
profitably  spends  the  morning  hours,  either  by  pursuing  his  vocation,  or  by 
exercise.  He  is  more  fitted  for  work  at  such  time  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
day,  because  his  body  and  mind  are  invigorated  by  sleep.  And  the  early  morning  is 
decidedly  his  best  time  for  exercise,  because  he  is  refreshed  with  rest,  and  nis 
stomach  is  empty. 

If  the  young  wish  to  attain  a  vigorous  manhood,  they  should  rise  early,  and 
ffpend  a  few  hours  in  walking,  riding,  'or  any  active  diversion ;  and  they  will  find 
that  their  spirits  are  calm  and  cheenul  through  the  day,  their  appetites  keen,  and 
their  bodies  strengthened.  Custom  will  soon  render  the  habit  of  early  rising 
Agreeable  to  them,  and  they  wHl  perceive  that  nothing  promotes  the  preservation 
of  health  so  mneh  as  that  praetioe.  We  will  now  notice  the  advantaps  which 
manhood  gains  by  usefnUy  laying  out  the  golden  houn  of  morning.     The  inoon- 
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sideraie  ardour,  folly,  and  loTitj  of  youth  should  now  ffive  place  to  tho  sobriety 
whicli  18  reqtusite  to  disdiarge  properly  the  important  duties  of  middle  age. 

The  busy  period  of  life  is  now  arrived  at  in  which  all  the  human  powers  are 
required  to  be  brought  into  fhll  action.  This  is  the  season  for  reaping  the  fnutSy 
the  seed  of  which  we  sowed  while  young.  Industry  after  having  adorned  onr 
youth,  shouM  now  endue  our  manhood  with  vigour.  If  those  who  are  in  the 
middle  period  of  life  wish  to  attain  a  hale  old  age,  they  Ynust,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  the  acoomplishment  of  such  denre,  practise  the  babit  of  early  rising.  If  they 
are  not  early  risen,  they  will  never  live  to  become  old  men,  or  if  they  shonla, 
will  be  unusually  infirm  and  unhealthy.  When  the  strength  of  manhood  decIiDes, 
into  the  wieakness  of  old  age,  they  will  require '  the  assistance  of  their  friends 
even  more  than  in  their  first  childhood.  Let  them,  therefore,  while  yet  capable 
of  being  active,  by  kindness  and  charity  secure  that  aid ;  and  by  integrity  and 
reproachless  conduct  ensure  the  respect  which  would  gladden  them  in  their  de- 
clining years.  So  that,  when  they  feel  that  they  are  about  to  pass  through  the 
"valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  they  may  "fear  no  evil,**  because,  having  led  a 
holy  and  virtuous  life,  they  will  end  their  earthly  existence  in  a  peaceful  and 
happy  death,  possessing  His  staff  to  support  them,  and  His  rod  to  defend  them. 

If  those  who  would  finish  their  earthly  course  with  such  tranquillity  and  felicity, 
and  would  hope  in  the  universe  of  their  Almighty  Guardian  to  inherit  the  "  crown  of 
righteousness,"  they  must,  during  their  life,  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments ; 
faithfully  serve  the  world  ;  and  be  useful  and  charitable  to  their  fellow-creatures  by 
cultivating  industry,  sobriety,  and  honourable  conduct. 

These  are  duties  incumbent  upon  all  Christians  ;  and  that  we  have  been  consider- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  important. 

We  cannot  fear  Htm  and  keep  his  commandments,  we  can  be  of  no  use  to  oar 
friends,  nor  to  the  world  at  large,  we  cannot  even  claim  the  virtue  of  honesty, 
unless  we  are  industrious. 

Therefore,  never  suffer  the  sun  to  shme  in  vain,  nor  the  golden  hours  of  the  morning 
to  glide  away  wnimproved. 
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CHABADES. 

1.  Fireman. 

2.  Hemispksre. 
8.  Cardinal. 

4.  Blaokgtturd. 
B.  N. 

6.  Pantakwn. 

7.  Mistlefeoe. 

8.  Hangman. 

9.  Peasant. 

10.  Bedroom, 

11.  Battdof. 

12.  CwnwM. 
18.  Bultion. 

ANAGRAMIC  REBUS. 

1.  Groundsel. 

2.  Adventnrer. 
8.  Bhiaooeros. 
4.  Insurrection. 
6.  Balderdash. 

6.  Alderman. 

7.  Ludierova. 

8.  Devastation, 

9.  ImpavtiaUy. 

TRANSPOSITION. 
Realm,  Real,  Earl,  Ear,  Era^  Are. 


)  GEOGRAPHICAL  REBUS. 

1.  Bohemia.  2.  Euphrates. 


8.  Arii. 


4.  Russia. 


CONUin)RUM. 
Cannibal. 

RIDDLES. 

1.  Wksn  he's  a  watch. 

2.  Matcli-boxfla. 

8.  When  she  is  swrronnded  by 
oonrtienu 

4.  Because  he's  a  Westphalia  chap. 

6.  IBeeause  there's  a  Fyne^  many 
looAis  and  quays. 

6.  Beoanseit'sthatulofanass. 

7.  Because  the  least  thing  be  can  do 
is  to  make  Smss. 

8.  Beoaase  when  they're  bad  tkey 
are  beaten,  which  makes  them  tender. 

9.  When  he's  a  diawar  of  teotii. 

10.  Hiss-loriss.* 

11.  One  stares  np»  the  other  goes  «p 
stairs. 

12.  Anne  Seymour. 
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THE  MUTINY; 

0B»  MY  WOBST   TEMPTATION. 
{Continued  from  pMfft  38.) 


••o^ 


A  WEEK  pMsed  and  we  were  still  on  the  same  spot.  We  might  have  made  oar 
way  to  some  of  the  European  settlements  to  the  north  of  the  river,  hat  we  felt 
sure  that  a  ship  would  soon  appear,  as  the  Gurupy  is  a  favourite  watering-place,  and 
we  thought  that  it  was  much  hetter  to  wait  and  oe  picked  up  than  to  make  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  jonmey  to  an  inland  town,  from  whence  we  should  have  had  to  travel 
to  some  sea-port.  We  had  brought  with  us  in  the  boat  six  cutlasses ;  besides  which 
the  Captain  had  his  sword  and  two  loaded  pistols,  though  no  ammunition ;  a  small 
cask  of  rum,  and  a  keg  of  biscuits.  Except  these,  our  only  food  was  fish  and  a  few 
herbs  ;  for  the  Capudn  had  strictly  forbidden  any  of  us  to  set  foot  in  the  woods  in 
search  of  came,  as  he  knew  that  there  were  hostile  tribes  near,  besides  innumerable 
jaguars,  which  are  particularly  savage  in  these  uninhabited  districts.  We,  however, 
knew  nothing  of  these  dangers,  and  considered  the  order  extremely  unjust.  But 
Captain  M.  had  never  been  known  to  do  an  unjust  thing,  though  he  was  a  v^ 
severe,  reserved  man.  He  used  to  issue  an  order  without  ever  explaining  it.  B!e 
expected  it  to  be  obeyed,  and  it  always  was,  for  his  crew  had  a  complete  reliance  on 
his  justice,  and  they  both  feared  and  loved  him  for  it.  Here,  on  this  desolate  coast, 
he  found  himself  disobeyed  for  the  first  time.  Four  of  the  men  considered  that  they 
were  free  to  do  what  they  liked  on  shore,  and  they  regarded  him  as  a  presuming 
tyrant,  who  crossed  them  in  their  innocent  pleasures.  They  first  mlently  grumbleo^ 
then  murmured  openly,  and,  finally,  as  will  be  seen,  proceeded  to  much  worse  things. 
Only  one  man,  the  old  quarter-master,  Ben  Ricketts,  remained  faithful. 

As  for  me,  I  had  for  a  time  been  brought  to  my  right  senses  by  my  late  danger, 
and  I  condescended  to  obey  Captain  M.'s  orders.  I  both  refrained  from  enteriDg  the 
forest  myself  and  I  did  idi  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  others  from  doing  so,  but  in 
vain.  They  at  first  stole  away  at  rare  intervals  ;  but  as  Captain  M.  could  do  nothing 
to  them  in  return,  their  rambles  became  long  and  frequent.  At  last  my  old  wilful- 
ness returned,  and  I  resolved  to  make  a  little  trip  ;  so,  when  I  thought  the  Captain's 
back  was  turned,  I  slid  away,  and  resolved  to  risk  the  consequences.  When  I  re- 
turned, a  few  hours  after.  Captain  M.  met  me  and  took  me  aside,  and  pointed  out  to 
me  that,  as  an  officer,  I  should  show  a  good  example  to  the  men  ;  to  which  I  inso- 
lently  replied  that  now  there  was  no  such  distinction  as  officer  and  man. 

"  When  we  return  to  England  you  will  find  that  there  is  such  a  distinction,"  said 
Captain  M.,  significantly. 

This  conversation  had  small  effect  upon  me,  for  the  next  day  I  stole  away  agsun  as 
I  thought,  unseen,  bat  I  had  not  walked  above  a  hundred  yards  when  I  heard  foot- 
steps behind  me,  and,  looking  round,  I  saw  the  captain.  He  silently  took  my  arm, 
and  led  me  back  to  the  beach.  He  placed  me  under  a  tree  and  forbade  me  to  move 
from  there  till  he  gave  me  permission.  I  stayed  there  for  half-an-hour,  burning  with 
mingled  rage,  hate,  and  shame,  but  whenever  I  attempted  to  move  away  a  '  some- 
thing '  held  me  back.  At  last,  however,  the  satirical,  mocking  looks  of  the  men  roused 
me  to  desperation,  and  I  made  a  step  or  two  forward,  when  I  heard  Captain  M.'s 
voice  cry  out,  "  Stop,  or  I'll  fire."  I  felt  sure  he  would  never  dare  to  do  so,  and  I 
walked  on,  when  I  heard  the  sharp  crack  of  a  pistol,  and  I  saw  the  buUet  bury  itself 
in  a  tree  to  my  right.  I  now  lost  all  control  in  my  rage  ;  I  felt  my  deadly  hatred 
for  him  justified,  and  I  tried  to  regard  him  as  my  would-be  murderer,  though  my 
good  sense  told  me,  what  I  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  case,  that  the  pistol  was 
only  fired  as  a  threat^  and  was  purposely  aimed  four  or  five  yards  to  the  right  of  me. 
I  turned  round,  gave  him  a  look  of  defiance,  and  walked  on.  The  men  showed  their 
approbation  by  touching  their  batx  to  me,  a  token  of  respect  they  had  never  granted 
to  me  when  on  board  the  poor  CaUiopCf  and  which  they  had  rarely  paid  to  the 
captain  since  the  wreck. 

I  wandered  about  for  some  hours,  aad  when  I  returned  late  in  the  evening  I  found 
Captain  M.  speaking  to  the  four  men,  and  declaring  to  them  that  he  would  not  bear 
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their  mntinoua  conduct  any  longer.  "  There  is  one  thing,**  said  he,  "  that  I  otn  do 
in  return  for  your  InBubordination,  and  that  is  this,**  and,  so  saying,  he  strock  the 
cask  of  rum  with  a  cutUss,  split  it  up,  and  spilt  the  contents  on  the  ground.  He  then 
went  away,  but  I  watched  tne  men,  and  I  saw  by  their  savage,  revengeful  looks  that 
some  horrible  plot  was  in  their  brains.  This  act  of  the  captain's  has  often  punled 
me^  as  it  oould  only  have  irritated  the  men,  but  I  believe  he  did  it  less  with  the  view 
of  punishing  them,  than  of  putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  intoxicate  themselves 
with  the  liquor,  when  they  should  have  forgotten  all  discipline  and  subordination. 
The  four  men  went  under  a  large  tree,  and  at  once  beffan  to  talk  in  a  low,  eager 
voice.  I  felt  convinced  that  they  were  hatching  some  |Mot,  so,  by  making  a  circuit, 
I  contrived  to  hide  myself  behiod  the  tree,  and  could  thus  listen  to  their  conversE' 
tion  unseen  by  them.  I  was  right,  they  were  hatching  a  plot — ^a  plot  to  which  I  at 
first  listened  with  open-mouthed  horror,  but  after  a  little  time  with  savage  glee,  for 
I  had  at  last  found  the  means  of  fulfilling  my  cherished  wish.  I  oould  now  reveoge 
myself  on  Captain  M.  I  need  not  repeat  the  long,  undecided,  and  contradictory 
arguments  of  the  four  mutineers ;  the  result  is  sufficient.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
following  night  they  were  to  steal  up  to  the  sleeping  place  of  Captain  M.  and  Ben 
Ricketts,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  tyrant's  creature  and  instrument,  they  were 

to  seize  them  and they  taid  no  more,  but  what  was  to  follow  oould  be  too  plainly 

read  in  their  fierce,  vindictive  looks.  I  alone  was  to  be  spared.  "  I  knows  he's  the 
right  sort,'*  said  one  ;  and  then  I  stole  away  sofUy,  full  of  my  secret.  The  captain's 
life  lay  in  my  hands ;  if  I  told  him  of  the  plot,  he  might  save  himself,  if  not,  he  must 
be  murdered,  and,  to  my  shame,  I  never  once  thought  of  the  former  altemati?e. 
However,  I  never  called  it  murder,  I  considered  it  the  brave  deed  of  men  straggling 
for  freedom,  and  I  regarded  myself  as  a  hero  for  taking  part  in  the  most  cowardly 
deed  ever  planned  ;  besides,  I  looked  forward  with  a  boyish  love  of  adventure  to  ao 
outlaw's  life,  with  my  four  men,  in  the  merry  woods  of  Brazil.  Perhaps  had  the 
word  "  murder  "  occurred  to  me  I  should  have  shrunk  from  the  act  as  I  should  now. 
E^er  since,  I  have  ardently  hoped  that  I  never  did  realize  the  part  I  meant  to  play, 
and  after  all  I  was  but  a  boy.  But  what  excuse  is  that  ?  NoUiing  can  excuse  my 
conduct — a  murder  was  planned,  I  knew  it,  I  did  not  reveal  it,  I  rejoiced  in  it.  A 
lifetime  of  miserable  remorse  could  hardly  wipe  out  such  a  foql  blot  in  ray  character. 

I  oould  not  sleep  that  night,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  I  paced  the  beach  in  a 
fever  of  excitement.  I  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  excitement  at  doing  great 
things ;  but  it  was  the  excitement  of  misery.  There  was  a  deep,  racking  feeling  of 
remorse  in  my  soul,  too  far  below  the  surface  for  me  to  be  aware  of  it ;  although  as 
the  day  wore  on,  this  feeling  of  remorse  gained  ground,  and  many  a  bard  fight  did  I 
have  with  my  conscience  to  keep  it  under.  When  the  eventful  night  arrived,  and 
the  others  lay  down  to  rest,  I  continued  my  feverish  walk,  struggling  with  my  con- 
science, in  a  way  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  better  cause.  To  be  sore,  how  I 
did  long  for  the  fatal  hour  of  midnight  to  be  come  and  gone,  and  all  remorse  useless. 

While  I  was  in  this  state,  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  I  felt  a  hand  laid  gently 

upon  my  shoulder.     It  was  Captain  M .     "You  look  tired,  Mr.  F.,"  sud  ne,  ii»^ 

a  very  kind  voice.  "  Why  don't  you  turn  in  ? "  "  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  not  tired," 
I  replied,  in  a  very  husky  voice,  and  he  went  away  and  lay  down.  If  he  had  not 
spoken  those  few  kind  words  he  would  not  have  been  alive  now.  His  tone  of  voice 
recalled  many  things  which  I  had  forgotten  in  my  hatred  ;  all  his  imaginary  iojostice 
vanished,  indeed  he  appeared  to  have  been  quite  unjust  in  his  leniency  towards  me. 
But  still  I  was  resolved  not  to  swerve  from  my  purpose.  I  argued  that  it  was  too  late, 
but  Conscience  replied  that  an  hour  and  a  half  was  ample  time  to  tell  a  short  story : 
that  the  men  would  despise  me  for  drawing  back,  but  she  replied  that  they  never  knew 
that  I  intended  joining  tnem,  and  that  their  opinion  was  not  worth  a  straw :  that  I  bad 
found  out  their  plot  by  unfair  means,  and  mi^ht  not  reveal  it,  and  that  I  meant  to 
take  no  active  part  in  it ;  but  the  20th  Article  of  War : — "  Any  person  concealing  any 
traitorous  or  mutinous  practice  or  design,  shall  suffer  death,"  rang  in  my  ears  by  way 
of  a  reply.  All  my  wiliest  argnmeots  were  thus  refuted.  He  is  a  canning  man 
indeed  who  can  cheat  his  own  conscience.  This  struggle  lasted  about  an  hour,  and 
at  the  end  I  fell,  quite  exhausted,  on  my  knees.  The  position  must  hare  prompted 
me  to  do  what  I  had  not  done  for  some  years  ;  I  prayed  almost  uucoosciously  for 
some  minutes  to  be  shown  what  to  do,  and  then  I  rose  calm  and  full  of  shane. 
My  worst  temptation  was  over ! 

(To  ht  eontt»«ec{.) 
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THE  MUTINY; 

OR,   MY  WORST   TEMPTATION. 
{dmeluded  from  poge  50.) 


I  WENT  stimight  to  where  OiptaiD  M.  lay  asleep,  and  woke  and  told  him  all ;  I  did  not 
even  oonceal  the  part  I  had  meant  to  play  in  hie  murder.  I  implored  hie  pardon  with 
tttan ;  he  granted  it  at  once,  and  I  felt  itrong  to  dare  and  do  an>ylhMig  to  wipe  away 
the  shame  of  my  late  prooeedings.  We  then  made  onr  preparations,  for  midnight 
was  yery  oloae. 

We  Ukstily  ronsed  old  Ben,  and  he  and  I  armed  ourselTOs  with  a  ontlaas  apiece, 
while  the  Captain  took  his  sword.  We  had  barely  time  to  place  onrseWes  wiu  our 
backs  against  a  large  tree,  before  we  saw  the  fonr  assassins  slowly  creeping  towards 
Ui«  beds  of  leaves,  which  we  had  just  left  They  each  firmly  grasped  a  cutlass,  and 
two  held  their  knives  between  their  teeth.  They  muttered  a  suppressed  oath  at 
finding  the  beds  untenanted,  and  then  peroelTing  where  we  were,  they  advanced 
revengefully  towards  our  tree.  The  Oaptain  took  steady  aim  with  his  pistol  at  the 
foremost^  but  either  the  moonlight  deceived  him,  or  the  man  moved  his  head  at  the 
moment,  for  instead  of  piercing  his  brain,  as  was  meant,  the  bullet  merelv  graaed  his 
temple.  They  now  rushed  at  us,  cutlass  in  hand,  as  if  determined  to  finish  the  €ffht 
at  once,  by  their  superior  number.  They  began  fighting  coolly,  trying  to  remember 
the  small'arm  instruction  received  on  board  the  CaUiope,  and  were  very  attentive  to 
their  sword-cuts,  thrusts,  and  parries,  ftc.  We  did  the  same,  fighting  fiercely,  though 
oooUy :  all  depended  on  our  management,  for  we  were  inferior  in  number  and  strenff£ ; 
not  but  what  I  felt  imbued  with  a  man's  strength  on  this  occasion.  I  had  such  a  dark 
stain  to  wash  out.  Soon  the  mutineers  tired  of  the  scientific  way  of  fighting,  and 
tried  what  slashing  right  and  left  would  do.  This  gave  us  an  advantage  over  them, 
and  Captain  M.,  taking  one  of  them  at  an  unguarded  moment,  ran  him  through  the 
body. 

Never  did  the  moon  look  down  on  a  fiercer  fight— countrymen,  shipmates,  men 
who  had  shared  starvation  and  shipwreck,  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle,  three  against 
three,  with  no  hope  of  an  end  till  one  side  should  be  exterminated.  Both  Captain 
M.  and  myself  were  well  versed  in  the  art  of  fencing,  and  thus  escaped  with  few  and 
trifling  wounds ;  but  old  Rioketts,  though  daily  exercised  in  it  on  board  the  ship,  was 
but  a  poor  hand  at  it,  and  many  a  cutlass  slash  did  he  receive,  poor  fellow.  He  was 
evidently  growing  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and  this  onr  adversaries  observed,  for  one 
of  them,  a  huge  fellow,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Bully  Bill,  suddenly  dropped  his 
ontlass,  and  seising  him  by  the  throat,  dragged  him  away  from  under  the  tree.  No 
one  could  doubt,  to  see  the  massive  giant  and  the  now  feeble  old  man,  which  would 
be  victorious,  so  I  made  a  dart  at  them,  as  they  lay  wriggling  on  the  ground,  and 
dealt  the  Bully  a  heavy  blow.  He  loosed  his  hold,  and  tlM  two  lay  motionless.  I  had 
not  time  to  see  whether  either  of  them  was  alive,  but  hastened  back  under  the  tree, 
and  recommenced  the  hot  two  to  two  fight  with  new  vigour. 

I  believe  we  should  have  gone  on  thus  knocking  away  at  each  other  till  we  dropped 
down  from  sheer  exhaustion,  bad  I  not  suddenly  seen,  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  which 
had  just  risen,  a  sight  which  almost  made  roe  drop  my  cutlass.  ''  Sail,  ho ! "  I  cried, 
and  in  a  moment^  as  if  by  common  consent,  eveiy  hand  was  stayed,  and  every  eye 
directed  to  where  I  eagerly  pointed.  About  three  miles  from  us,  a  large  war-corvette 
was  Iving-to.  We  could  almost  count  her  ropes,  so  plainly  did  we  see  her  through 
the  clear  atmosphere  ;  and  we  distinctly  saw  a  boat  putting  off  from  her  side.  "  We 
must  be  sharp,  Tom  !  "  muttered  one  of  the  mutineers,  "  and  make  a  quick  end  of  it, 

or  else and  he  snapped  his  fingers  significantly  behind  his  ear.     So  at  it  again 

we  went.  We  had  thought  that  we  had  usm  our  cutlasses  before  with  all  the  energy 
possible,  but  we  redoubled  our  exertions  now,  for  hope  "  double  manned "  us,  and 
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despair  had  a  like  effect  upon  tbem.  Eyery  now  and  then  we  stole  a  glanoe  at  the 
sea,  and  could  see  the  large  man-of-war  hoat  rapidly  approaching,  till  at  last  she  could 
not  have  been  more  than  a  mile  away.  We  gave  a  feeble  cheer  at  the  sight,  and 
the  mutineers  glanced  furtively  at  the  woods,  as  though  they  meditated  a  flight.  Bat 
in  a  moment  all  was  changed.  One  of  our  adversaries  gave  Gaptun  M.  a  tremendoos 
blow,  and  he  fell  back  senseless — I  was  left  all  alone  against  these  two  strong  and 
desperate  villains. 

"Come,  Mr.  F.,"  said  they,  "you'd  better  give  in,  and  we  won't  hurt  yer.  Jist 
let's  finish  the  skipper,  and  then  well  cut  away,  before  that  ere  boat  nabs  us."  I 
gave  one  look  towards  the  sea,  then  shook  my  head,  and  continued  fighting,  for  had 
I  ever  meant  to  leave  Captain  M.  to  be  "  finished,"  I  should  never  have  risked  my 
life  for  him  at  all ;  besides,  I  knew  that  they  would  never  leave  me  alive  to  tell  tales. 
I  think  I  must  have  been  possessed  with  unnatural  strength,  for  as  I  stood  In  front 
of  the  captain's  prostrate  body,  I  baffled  all  their  efforts  to  strike  him  again,  and  give 
him  a  finishing  stroke.  They  did  not  so  much  try  to  hit  me,  as  to  dodge  my  cntlan 
and  hit  him ;  though  I  received  many  small  wounds,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  never 
hold  out  till  help  came.  At  last  I  received  a  slight  gash  on  my  forehead,  and  was 
completely  blinded  by  the  blood  pouring  down  over  my  eyes.  I  knew  that  a  few 
minutes  would  bring  help,  so  I  resolved  to  fight  on  in  the  dark  :  I  had  struck  about 
me  so  long  that  my  cutlass  seemed  to  work  almost  mechanically,  and  with  some  little 
success,  as  I  could  hear  by  such  expressions  as  these: — "Plague  take  the  little 
varmint,  how  be  do  hit !  "  and  "  Drop  that  slashing  cutlass  o'  youm,  youngster,  we 
won't  hurt  yer ;  we  wants  to  get  a  good  poke  at  the  old  'nn  underneath."  Every 
moment  I  was  getting  weaker  from  loss  of  blood,  and  I  began  to  handle  my  cutlass 
feebly  and  wildly.  I  felt  that  in  another  moment  I  most  &int,  though  1  made  mad- 
dening efforts  to  keep  my  senses  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  but  I  rapidly  grew  dizzy, 
my  head  swam,  and  I  heard  a  confused  buzzing  in  my  ears — shots^  cries,  shouts.' 
That  is  all  I  can  remember. 

The  rest  of  my  story  is  told  in  few  words.  The  crew  of  the  AfkUles  boat  arrived 
just  in  time  to  see  roe  drop ;  they  captured  and  secured  the  two  mutineers  withont 
difficulty,  and  conveyed  them,  together  with  the  captain,  Ben,  myself,  and  the  two 
others,  on  board  the  corvette.  Poor,  faithful  old  Bicketts  and  one  of  the  mutineen 
were  dead,  and  the  other  died  daring  the  passage  to  Bio  Janeiro.  By  dint  of  csre- 
ful  nursing.  Captain  M.  and  I  recovered  sufficiently,  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  Bio, 
to  attend  the  two  courts-martial  which  were  held  there ;  the  first  on  the  two  surviving 
mutineers,  who,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of 
naval  law  at  the  yard-arm  of  the  flag-ship ;  and  the  second,  on  Captain  M.,  for  the 
loss  of  the  CaUiope,  in  which  he  was  honourably  acquitted. 

There  was  no  mention  made  of  me  and  my  former  bad  conduct^  till  one  day, 
when  I  was  with  the  captain  at  the  admiral's  "  penn,"  the  admiral  asked  bow  I  had 
served  during  the  six  probation  months.  "  If  you  turn  him  out  of  the  service,  sir," 
replied  my  captain,  "  you  will  deprive  the  Navy  of  a  brave  officer."  He  said  other 
things  also,  which,  as  they  concern  myself,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  repeat.  I 
still  belong  to  the  Kavy,  in  the  quality  of  commander.  Success  has  attended  roe 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  my  naval  career,  as  it  will  iivvariably  attend  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  their  pntfession  with  all  their  affection  and  with  all  their  zeaL 
On  that  fearful  night  of  the  mutiny,  on  the  desert  coast  of  Brazil,  I  learnt  to  do  what 
I  have  continued  to  do  ever  since.  I  love  the  Navy  like  my  own  life,  ay,  better,  for 
at  any  moment  I  would  give  my  life  for  the  Navy. 

June,  1863.  H.  MOOBMAN. 
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THE    HANSB    BOYS. 

BT  BONALD  STUABT. 
OHAFTBB  t. 

A  Fuhing  Expedition, 

"  TTTrELL,  boys,"  nid  the  Bev.  t>r. 
VY  Middleton  to  his  two  ■one, 
one  morning  at  breakfast,  '*  what  are 
yon  go'mg  to  make  of  yoaneWes  to- 
day?" 

Dr.  Middleton  was  a  good-looking 
man,  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  He 
had  for  tlie  last  twenty  of  that  period 
been  minister  of  Damgarrock,  a  parish 
in  a  certain  southern  county  of  Scot- 
land. His  father,  grandfather,  and 
great-grandfather  had  been  clergymen 
before  him,  and  he,  from  childhood, 
had  determined  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps. He  passed  through  college  with 
much  credit^  and  was  soon  presented 
to  Damgarrock  by  the  patron,  CapUin 
Leslie,  of  Glencraig,  whose  daughter 
the  young  clergyman  not  long  after- 
wards married. 

The  Middleton  family  consisted  of 
two  sons— ^Frank  and  Norman—aged 
respectively  sixteen  and  fourteen  ;  and 
very  fine  boys  they  were,  although 
somewhat  addicted  to  mischief  withaL 
Let  us  enter  our  solemn  protest  against 
the  fallacious  notion  that  ministers' 
sons  are  worse  than  other  people's. 

The  elder  of  the  two  Middletons 
was  intended  for  the  church,  and  had 
already  been  one  session  at  Edinburgh 
university.  The  other  had  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind. 

"  Well,  boys,  what  are  you  going  to 
make  of  yourselves  to-day  T " 

"  We  go  to  Manwoodlee,"  said 
Frank,  ''  where  Walter  will  join  us, 
and  then  we  go  to  Ramshackle  Loch  to 
fish." 

"  Be  sure  not  to  take  them  all,"  said 
the  minister,  laughing. 

Now  this  was  a  cruel  hit  for  a  clersy- 
man  to  give,  as  the  youngsters  prided 
themselves  very  iftuch  on  their  fishing 
achievements.  But  the  last  time  that 
they  had  gone  to  the  Bamshaokle  they 
had  caught  nothing,  save  one  unfortu- 
nate trout,  which  eventually  made  its 
escape. 

The  iruiia  proved  as  sore  a  point  to 
the  ''Manse  ^*  boys  as  erer  did  the 
jphoea  to  Hector  M'Intyre. 

*  Anglic^ — ^Ptaaonage. 


"Come  away,  Norman, ''cried  Frank, 
Jumping  up  from  table. 

"You  need  take  no  provisions  with 
you,"  cried  Dr.  Middleton  after  them ; 
"you  will  get  plenty  of  fish  at  Ram- 
shackle." 

In  spite  of  this  injunction,  however, 
they  received  a  good  supply  of  sand- 
wiches from  their  mother ;  for  amongst 
the  hills,  at  least,  one  feels  the  force 
of  the  question  put  by  the  Latin  writer, 
"JRogo  V08,  quis  potest  sine  offula 
viveref**  So,  shouldering  their  rods, 
they  marched  to  Manwoodlee,  a  house 
distant  about  a  mile  from  the  Manse. 
The  owner  thereof  was  Major  Grant,  a 
retired  Indian  officer,  and  a  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Middleton.  The  Major  was  a 
very  jovial  fellow,  and  liked  by  every- 
body far  and  near.  He  was  a  widower 
with  two  children — a  son  and  daughter 
— the  latter  a  very  pretty  girl  of  thir- 
teen, whilst  her  brother  was  two  years 
older. 

The  impatience  of  Walter  Grant  and 
Norman  to  be  off  to  the  fishing  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  Frank,  who 
spent  the  whole  time  in  the  company 
of  Alioei,  and  it  was  not  until  two  hours 
bad  elapsed  that  they  started,  promis- 
ing to  return  to  Manwoodlee  in  time 
for  tea. 

Ramshackle  Loch,  whither  they  were 
bound,  was  situated  far  up  among  the 
mountains,  where  "  the  spotted  trout, 
the  scaly  salmon,  the  wild  duck,  the 
dusky  coot  and  heron,  enjoy  a  lonely 
world  of  their  own."  There  was  of 
course  no  regular  road  to  it>  and  the 
youngsters  had  to  trudge  over  moor, 
and  occasionally  even  through  marshes, 
before  their  eyes  were  gladdened  by 
the  sight  of  the  lake  as  it  lay  in  sombre 
quietness  sunonnded  by  frowning  hills. 
But  its  remoteness  and  difficulty  of 
access,  while  they  proved  no  obstacles 
to  the  youths,  added  a  zest  to  the 
appetite  with  which  they  disousud  the 
sandwiches  before  commenoing  opera- 
tions. 

"This  is  what  I  call  jolly,"  said 
Frank,  as,  having  finished  his  lopast, 
he  lay  back  upon  the  heather,  resting 
his  bead  on  his  hands. 

<<  Isn't  it  just,"  replied  both  the 
others. 

"By  the  bye,"  said  Normao,  "we 
shall  never  be  ablo  to  show  fkoe  again 
if  we  catch  nothing  this  time." 

"  Fear  not,"  safai  Walter,  grandilo- 
quently.   "  if  no  litUe  wandenr  grasp 
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the  bftited  hook,  I  Am  determined  to 
aobieve  some  mighty  feat  which  thall 
ultogether  obliterate  the  reoollection  of 
oor  bygone  failure.  Remember  the 
address  of  Dundee|  to  his  men,  in  the 
'Lays of  the  Scottish  GavalieTS,'  pre- 
vious to  beginning  the  glorious  contest 
of  KiUiecrmnkie : — 

"  'And  when  the  fishing 's  over, 
If  you  look  in  vain  for  me, 

Where  the  trout  are  lying  thickest 
Search  for  him  of  Manwoodlee !  * 

''Therol  that's  worthy  of  Aytonn 
himself.  If,  after  that,  we  get  no  fish 
it  will  be  curious." 

"The  sooner  we  begin,"  cried  Nor- 
man, jumping  up,  "the  more  likely  are 
we  to  succeed." 

The  other  two  rose  more  leisurely, 
and,  eveiything  being  in  order,  they 
entered  one  of  the  boats  which  lay 
constantly  on  the  loch  for  the  benefit 
of  anglers.  Frank  rowed,  while 
Walter  and  Korman  fished. 

"  I'm  tired  of  this,"  eaid  Frank,  at 
the  end  of  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  nothing  had  been  caught. 

**  We  must  get  something,'*  said 
Norman,  "that's  clear." 

"Or  else  allow  Walter  to  perform 
his  great  feat,"  said  Frank  ;  "  I  must 
say  it  is  tiresome  to  row  you  follows 
about  and  never  see  you  get  even  a 
nibble.  Ill  row  nearer  shore^  any* 
way." 

And  he  did  so. 

"Oh,  Walter,  help  here!"  cried 
Norman.  "Here's  a  stunning  big 
trout;  I  can't  hold  it  a  moment 
k»nger ! " 

Walter  sprang  forward  and  seised 
the  rod.  But  his  sudden  movement 
jerked  the  boat  to  one  side,  and  Nor^ 
man  was  pitched  head  foremost  into 
tile  lock,  still  holding  that  implement 
whieh  Dr.  Johnson  chaiaeteriaed  as  a 
*' stick  having  a  fool  at  one  end  and  a 
line  at  the  ether." 

Very  soon,  howcTer,  he  re-appeared, 
and  his  Tisage  had  sneb  an  astonished 
and  a  woe-begone  look  that,  but  fi>r  the 
danger  of  his  position,  his  friends 
would  have  roared  with  laughter. 
Walter  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the 
boat  and  grasped  Norman's  hand. 
Then,  after  a  little  tugging  and  clam- 
bering, the  poor  boy,  "not  dead,  but 
very  we^"  was  once  more  in  safety. 

"Now  what's  to  be  donef"  said 
Norman^    shakkig   Umaelf.   .    "That 


miserable  trout  has  bolted  with  the 
hook  and  left  only  the  rod." 

"  Let  'b  go  home  immediately,"  said 
Frank,  eagerly  ;  "  you  '11  catch  oold  if 
you  sit  in  your  wet  dothes." 

All  along,  Frank  had  beeu'^not  from 
malice,  but  from  Alice — wishing  that 
something  would  occur  to  make  then 
direct  their  stepo  Bomewardsi,  therefore 
we  are  afraid  that  soUohude  fer  Ua 
brother's  health  was  not  HUt  only  feel- 
ing which  prompted  his  propoasL  It 
was  not  opposed,  however,  so  the  boat 
was  moored,  and  the  youngsters,  look- 
ing rather  downcast,  began  their  re- 
turn. 

OBAFTSR  n. 

Sir  Chdfrty  M^Ouikck. 

"  It's  now  four  o'clock  by  my  watch," 
said  Frank,  "  and  we  shall  be  at  Man- 
woodlee in  first-rate  time  for  tea.^ 

"  You've  been  in  a  desperate  hurry 
to  get  iJtere  all  day,"  said  Norman,  in- 
nocently. 

"Have  It"  muttered  Frank.  "I 
declare  it's  0(miing  on  fog.  We  shall 
be  missed  in  the  mist." 

"  Oh,  Mist-er  Frank ! "  said  Walter, 
"what  a  horrid  old  pun  to  be  guilty 
of!  Bat,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  had 
better  hurry.  You  were  perfectly  right 
after  all  in  your  anxiety  to  get  bacL" 

"Oh,  I  saw  what  it  would  be^" 
answered  Frank,  more  consequentially, 
perhaps,  than  truthfully. 

The  fog  came  on  apace,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  could  distinguish  no  mark  to 
guide  them. 

"Let  us  join  hands  and  keep^ toge- 
ther," said  Fiank.  "  H  weseparate,  it 
will  be  fearful" 

"  We  shan't  be  home  to-night,"  cried 
Norman,  dolefully. 

"  What  wUl  Al that  is,  Major 

Grant,  say  T "  inquired  Frank. 

"And  your  father  and  mother t** 
added  WJter. 

They  wandered  about  for  hours,  but 
stiU— 

^*  Forlorn  and  lost,  they  tread 
With  fhintin^  steps  and  slow. 

Where  wilds  immeasurebly  spread. 
Seem  lengthening  as  they  go.** 

"Had  we  not  better  sit  down  and 
wait?"  said  Norman.  "Every  stsp 
we  take  may  be^  leading  us  further  off 
the  right 
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Just  M  he  Mid  thin,  Koimftn  wm 
almost  thrown  on  his  face  by  tripping 
over  a  hurge  stone. 

"  And  here's  a  fine  ssat,"  he  added, 
■ittiog  down,  an  example  which  the 
others  followed. 

**  I  believe  that  they  will  soour  the 
conntfy  for  ns/'  said  Frank.  **Tbey 
wouldn't  have  thought  Tery  mmoh  about 
it  if  we  had  not  promised  to  take  tea 
at  Manwoodlee." 

**  Tell  storiss  to  pus  the  time,"  said 
Korroan,  «fter  an  interval  of  fiye 
minutes. 

**  Ghost  storisB  of  course  are  always 
the  most  interesting  in  the  dark,"  said 
Walter..  "Are  there  none  oonaeoted 
with  these  hills  ? " 

"I  just  remember  of  one,"  replied 
Frank,  "  and  it  is  a  very  old  and  well- 
known  legend.  TbeM'Gnllooh£Mmly, 
you  know,  is  one  of  the  most  anoient 
in  Galloway.  About  two  hundred  years 
ago  the  representative  of  the  race  was 
Sir  Godfrey  M'Culloch.  One  day  this 
gentleman  was  walking  among  these 
very  hills,  when,  happening  to  look  up, 
he  was  startled  to  behold  a  little  man 
dressed  in  green  sitting  on  a  white  pony, 
,  trotting  down  towards  him.  When  he 
came  up  to  Sir  Godfrey  the  horseman 
stopped. 

"  'I  wish  to  have  a  few  words  with 
you,  .Sir  Grodfrey,'  said  he. 

"'With  me?'  said  the  knight,  in 
much  surprise. 

« <  Yes,  with  you.  I  wished  to  let 
you  know  that  I  live  in  a  vault  below 
your  house.' 

" 'Beneath  Barholmi' 

**  'And  thata  drain  whichgoes  directly 
above  my  apartment  annoys  mo  very 
much  by  its  constant  dripping.' 

"  '  Oh,  I  will  at  once  get  it  altered  so 
as  to  suit  you,'  said  Sir  Godfrey. 

"'Very  well;  I  need  not  detain 
you  i^ny  longer.  Sir  Godfrey.  Good- 
day.* 

"So  saymg,  the  little  man  made  a 
profound  bow  and  trotted  off,  leaving 
Sir  Godfrey  in  great  wonder.  But  the 
'  laird '  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
turned  the  direction  of  the  drain  which 
had  BO  much  offended  the  man  in  green. 

"Now,  manyyearsafterwards,  in  some 


quarrel EKr  Godfrey  had  the  misfortune 
to  kill  his  opponent.  For  this  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death.  But 
when  be  was  apon  the  scaffold  and  just 
about  to  give  his  neck  to  the  executioner, 
he  perceived  the  little  man  on  his  white 
pony  dashing  through  the  crowd. 

" '  Come  on,  Sir  Godfrey !  *  cried  the 
dwarf. 

"  The  gentleman  required  no  second 
bidding,  but  sprang  off  the  scaffold  |tnd 
seated  himself  behind  the  little  fellow, 
who  dauhed  his  spurs  into  his  steed  and 
disappeared ,  to  the  inte  nse  consternation 
of  the  spectators.  Nor  was  either  Sir 
Godfrey  or  his  rescuer  ever  heard  of 
again.' 

This  story  made  way  for  others,  and 
the  boys  listened  with  avidity  to  many 
legends  and  tales  of  the  surrounding 
oountrv.  The  time  thus  wore  on,  and, 
the  mist  was  beginning  gradually  to 
disperse. 

"  Only  fancy !  "  said  Frank,  "  it's  ten 
o'clock.  Theyll  certainly  think  we're 
done  for.  Hurrah  !  we're  all  right !  " 
And  the  impulsive  young  gentleman 
jumping  up  began  an  extempore  horn- 
pipe. 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter  ?  "  was 
the  natural  question  df  Walter  and 
Norman." 

"  Some  time  ago/'  replied  Frank,  "I 
was  up  here  alone,  and  restidg  on  this 
very  stone  I  carved  sundry  marks  upon 
it.  I  know  perfectly  the  direction  in 
which  to  go.  The  mist  is  almost  entirely 
off,  though  the  night  is  veiy  dark. 
Let's  be  off  at  onoe." 

"But  how  far  is  Manwoodlee  from 
this  ? "  asked  Norman,  who  was  slightly 
tired. 

"Just  about  four  miles." 

They  were  obliged  to  walk  very ' 
slowly,  and  feel  the  ground  before  them 
with  their  fishing  rods,  for  fear  of 
stumbling  into  a  morass.  Onoe  indeed 
Normao,  who  seemed  iatctd  to  endure 
all  the  mishaps,  sunk  to  the  knees  in  a 
marsh,  and  it  required  considerable 
exertion  on  the  part  of  his  oompanions 
to  haul  him  out. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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Every  BoifM  MagasAne. 


A  BOATING  SONG. 

To  swiftly  glide  o'er  the  bounding  tide. 

That,  covered  with  crystal  blee, 
Like  a  foam-fleck'd  steed  from  battle 
freed. 
Careen  to  the  windy  sea. 
With  a  yonthfttl  crew,  all  staunch  and 
true. 
Is  the  rarest  delight  to  me. 

Ah!  the  sea-bird  hies,  as^torm-winds 
rise, 

To  the  land,  with  trembliog  wing ; 
Bat,  spreading  a  sail  to  the  raging  gale, 

We  over  the  waters  spring ; 
And  round  our  way,  the  silvery  spray 

A  melody  wild  can  sing. 

Or,  perhaps,  to  creep  over  waves  asleep. 
By  sands  where  the  Nereids  play, 

O'ershadow'd  by  green  of  the  woods,  I 
ween. 
Where  the  birds  pipe  a  roundelay. 

While  here  we  float,  m  our  gaudy  boaty 
Too  short  seems  Uie  waning  day. 

On  the  dipping  bow  gay  sunbeams  glow. 

White  sunshowers  fall  astern  ; 
We  scatter  sweet  May  o'er  the  swans 
at  play, 
And  starUe  the  timid  hem ; 
Then  dartlike  speed  past  forest  and 
mead. 
And  summer's  pure  gladness  learn. 

G.  W.  T. 


WHO  RULES  THE  SEA  ? 

I  STOOD  Upon  a  precipice  which  over- 
hung the  sea» 
And  spake  thus  to  the  raging  main, 

"  Wild  Wave,  who  rules  o'er  thee  ?" 
The  stormy  sea  dash'd  'gainst  the  rocks 

in  wild  and  scornful  play, 
But  when  it  heard  itself  address'd,  it 

felt  constrain'd  to  stay ; 
It  linger'd  but  one  moment  near,  and 

criM  in  accents  loud, 
''I  am  not  ruled  by  beast  or  bird,  nor 

yet  by  mortal  proud  ; 
But  He  who  rules  supreme  o'er  tbee, 

rules  also  over  me, 
And  at  His  bidding  I  become  a  calm  or 

stormy  sea." 
And  while  I  ponder'd  this  response  the 

stormy  sea  gave  me, 
Th'.^Ek>lian  brethren  fiercer  blew,  and 

louder  roar'd  the  sea. 
I  quickly  said,  "  Mysterious  Deep,  who 

is  this  dreadful  He  ? 


Tbou  sayest  he's  neitber  bird  nor  beaaty 

oh  I  what  then  can  he  be ! 
Lives  he  in  the  Hesperidee-— thoaa 

famous  isles  of  old  T 
And  is  his  palaoe  'midst  thoee  trees 

whose  leaves  are  aye  of  gold  t 
Or  dwells  he  at  thy  bottom^  like  the 

Roman  Neptune  gieat» 
Who  once  along   thy  highways  rode 

triumphantly  in  state  t 
Oh  where,  thou  mighty  Ooean  I  dwells 

thy  prince !  in  earth  or  air  ? 
In  fire,  or  in  thy  bosom  t  where,  Ob, 

tell  me.  Ocean,  where  I" 
Again  the  great  sea  lingered,  and  yet 

again  it  cried : 
"  Vain  mortal  I  He's  my  ruler,  wbom 

thou  hast  oft  defied  I 
He's  greater  than  the  greatest^  and  once 

this  earth  he  trod ; 
He  is  the  Just  and  Holy  One-^He  ia 

the  Christian's  God." 


ELVES. 


I. 


Dancivo  lightly, 

In  the  fairy  scene  ; 
Rising  brightly, 

From  the  mezzonine ; 
Group'd  statuesquely, 

Near  the  painted  wings — 
Picturesquely — 
While  their  good  queen  tings  : 

Little  elves. 

n. 

Smiling  sweetlj^ 

As  uong  they  glide  ; 
Tripping  fleetly, 

Ev'ry  Christmas-tide ; 
Aiding  rightly. 

Heroes  in  distress ; 
Haunting  nightly, 

"  Reauns  of  Happiness  :" 
Pretty  elves. 

in. 

Moving  nearly 

To  Uie  axure  i^es; 
Going  really 

To  the  dustv  fiios ; 
Smother'd  sadly. 

By  fire  red  and  green ; 
Looking  eladly. 

In  the  last  grand  scene: 
Weary  elves. 

Clauds  Mxlvottx. 
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SUMMER. 

LiKX  a  dream  has  wiater  old 
Vaniah'd  with  its  days  so  cold ; 
Gone  the  winds,  too,  fierce  and  bold. 
And  the  flowers  are  blooming. 

Gone  the  ev'nings  dark  and  drear. 
Giving  place  to  those  so  clear ; 
Leafless  trees  no  more  appear. 
And  the  flowers  are  blooming. 

Very  early  comes  the  sao. 
Its  fierce  baming  course  to  ran  ; 
BwaUows  have  their  songs  besun. 
And  the  flowers  are  bloommg. 

Fields  and  meadows  now  are  seen. 
Looking,  with  their  long  gnus  green. 
As  il  they'd  ne*er  snowd^  been, 
Since  last  flowers  were  blooming. 

Woods  and  dells  all  o*er  the  land. 
In  their  sommer  drees  so  grand,  • 
Seem  almost  hke  fiiiry-land. 
Where  wild  flowers  are  blooming. 

Bv'ningt  are  so  long  and  light, 
Making  way  at  last  for  night, 
Starry,  and  so  grandly  bright. 
When  the  flowers  are  blooming. 

Golden,  joyous  summer  time. 
If  so  lovely  in  our  clime. 
Giving  thoughts  that  banish  crime, 
When  the  flowers  are  blooming; 

Harden'd  one  must  be  who'd  dream 
Of  black  sin  when  sunbeams  stream, 
Making  innocent  all  seem, 

When  the  flowers  are  blooming. 

Flowers  in  the  summer  sent, 
Flowers  bright  and  innocent. 
Some  lives  are  more  purely  spent, 
When  you're  sweetly  blooming. 


THE  DOG  OF  THE  LOUVRK 

Pab8EB-bt,  thy  head  uncover. 
Trespass  not  on  holy  ground  ; 

Here  lie  sleeping,  fond  as  ever, 
Faithfhl  master— faithful  hound. 

Here  the  master,  bravely  fighting 
On  the  Louvre's  bkxxiy  day, 

Fell,  sore  wounded,  yet  delighting, 
Thai  for  France  his  life  to  pay. 


Long  the  faithful  hound,  in  sorrow, 
Linger'd  round  his  resting-place  ; 

Ever  hopinff  on  the  morrow. 
Once  again  to  see  his  ^e. 

Oft  the  dog,  it's  master  'wailing, 
Growl'd  and  bark'd,    and    whined 
low; 

Ever  to  awake  him  fiuling, 
Ever  did  he  mourning  gq. 

Oft  he  dreamt  of  blood  and  battle. 
Oft  he  heard  the  cannon's  roar, 

Oft  bright  swords  on  helmets  rattle. 
But  awoke  as  sad  's  before. 

Oft  when  winter's  winds  were  howling^ 
And  the  tomb  was  clad  in  white. 

He  would  ask  him,  fondly  growlin'g, 
But  to  lisp  a  sweet  "  Good-night." 

But  the  master,  soundly  sleeping. 
Never  to  him  answer  gave  ; 

Still  he'd  stoop,  his  vigils  keeping, 
O'er  the  sad  and  silent  grave. 


AN  ECHO  TO  THE  "DEATH  OF 
ROBERT  BRUCE." 

Yea  !    one  there    was,    like   Robert 
Bruce, 

As  well  endow'd  with  grace  ; 
Thou,  William  Wallace !  noble  chief! 

Of  Scotland's  royal  race. 

All  know  he  lay,  in  a  dungeon  ohatn'd, 
Condemned  by  Us  to  death ; 

Did  Bruce  that  ignominy  suffer  1 
Did  he  in  a  prison  draw  breath  ? 

Thousands  came  forth  (but  not  in  grief), 

To  see  that  martyr  die ; 
But  yet,  amongst  that  low'ring  throng 

There  passM  many  a  sigh. 

He  boldly  on  the  scaffold  stood. 
And  gazed  with  haughty  brow  ; 

A  minute  more,  and  he  had  gone 
Where  none  could  harm  him  now. 

What  had  he  done— that  fearless  Soot, 

That  he  should  suflfer  this  1 
Defended  what  was  his  by  right-* 

A  kingdom  rightiy  his. 

Then,  again,  say  I,  he  was  like  Brace; 

But,  Bruce  was  his  equal,  too  ; 
And  ev'rv  noble-hearted  man 

Should  revere  these  patriots  trae. 

P.  C.  P— T. 
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CHARADES,  REBUSES,  Ac. 

We  shall  bo  gl«d  to  reoeiTe  sntwon  to  oar  Chandet.    Vo  oorrt^poadtooo  oa  vttf  titfcir 

Mbj«et  mutt  ftpp«ar  o«  ike  tomt  pap^r. 


BBBI76ES. 

I. 

1. — ^A  pkoe  ID  Norfolk. 

2. — A  river  in  EngfauuL 

3. — ^A  oounty  of  EngUod. 

4.*— A  place  in  GornmtO,  beheaded  and 

reTerted. 
6.-*A  seaport  in  Hampshire,  beheaded. 
6. — A  place  in  Somerset,  reversed. 

The  initials,  read  downwards,  give 
the  name  of  ao  Eoglish  citj  ;  and  the 
finals,  read  upwards,  the  river  on  which 
it  stands.  J.  H. 

n. 

1. — A  city  of  Fiaaot. 

2. — A  river  in  the  north  of  Franoe. 

8. — A  department  of  Franoe,  onrtailed 

and  reversed. 
4. — A  country  of  Europe,  curtailed. 
5. — A  river  in  Franoe.  J.  H. 

« 

Or, 

1. — ^A  city  of  France. 

2. — ^A  place  in  Hampshire,  curtailed. 

8. — A  county  of  England,  beheaded, 

curtailed,  and  reversed. 
4. — ^A  place  in  Cornwall,  beheaded  and 

curtailed. 
5. — A  river  in  France. 

Hie  initials,  read  downwards,  give 
the  name  of  a  city  in  France  ;  and  the 
finals,  the  name  of  the  river  on  which 
it  stands.  J.  H. 

in. 

1. — ^A  county  of  Scotland. 

2. — A  place  in  Vauduse,  curtailed. 

8. — ^A  county  of  England,   beheaded 

and  curtailed. 
4. — A  country  of  Europe,  curtailed. 
5. — ^A  place  in  Syrii^  ourtailed  and 

reversed. 
6. — A  river  in  Russia,  reversed. 
7. — A  oountry  in  Europe. 
8. — ^A  chief  town  of  Scothind,  reversed. 
The  initials,  read  downwards,  give 
the  name  of  a  Scottish  oonnty ;  and 
the  finals,  read  downwards,  its  chief 
town.  J.  H. 

IT. 

1. — ^A  city  of  Durham. 

2. — A  town  of  central  Italy. 


8. — A  seaport  town  of  Sussex. 

4. — ^A  slave  state  of  America. 

6. — A  river  of  Scotland. 

6. — An  ancient  town  of  Nortli  Wales. 

7. — ^A  lake  of  Scotland. 

The  initials  of  the  preceding  names, 
when  found,  make  a  seaport  town  in 
Franoe ;  the  finals,  a  river  of  F*«nee. 

H.  U. 

V. 

1. — A  chief  city  of  Sweden. 

2.^*A  town  of  Yorkshire. 

8. — A  chief  town  in  the  government  of 

Archangel,  Russia. 
4. — A  chief  town  of  Northumberland.' 
5.— Aoity  of  Norfolk. 
6. — An  idand  in  the  Baltic. 
7. — A  chief  town  of  Nottinghamshire. 

The  initials  of  the  preoeding  names, 
when  found,  make  a  river  in  Ireland.   , 

H.U. 

VI. 

1. — ^A  part  of  the  body. 

^. — A  person  who  accuoes  another  of. 

a  crime. 
8. — A  number. 
4. — A  name  for  anger. 
5.— Another  part  of  the  body. 

The  initials  make  a  language,  and 
the  finals  another  language. 

W.  F.  TUFMLU 

vn. 

I  AX  a  word  of  nine  letters. 
My  5,  7,  6,  8,  4,  is  the  name  of  a  wild 
animal  inhabiting  the  regions  of 
North  America. 

7,  6,  8i  i>  what  every  dining-room 

is  scarcely  without. 

4,  1,  2,  is  a  man's  name. 

9,  8,  2,  1,  is  what  we  all  do  when 
we  do  not  want  to  be  seen. 

8,  7,  6,  5,  is  what  we  all  mostly  like 

to  have. 
2,  1,  4,  is  what  wild  animals  mostly 
all  have. 

5,  3,  8,  is  what  a  number  of  youths 

widi  to  be. 

7,  8,  4,  8,  is  what  young  gentlemen 
genendly  prssent  to  their  in- 
tended before  getting  married. 

B,  6,  2,  is  the  fiiet  shoot  of  a  plnot. 
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5,  6,S,  is  tke  nAme  of  a  stinking 

insect. 
1)  4,  ^,  i»  generally  known  as  tiie 

finish  to  a  performanoe. 
Mj  whole  18  a  large  town  in  the  east 
ofSootland. 

BOBSBT  KOBGESOV,  JUNB. 

vni. 

1.  A  hattle  fought  in  1642. 

2.  A  town  in  Portngal,  against  which 
a  snocessful  expedition  set  out  in  Eliza- 
heth's  time. 

3.  An  old  name  for  English. 

4.  A  town  in  Germany,  ftunous  for 
toys. 

5.  The  name  of  the  fiunily  to  which 
the  Queen  helongs. 

6.  One  of  the  fonr  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

7.  A  Urge  town  in  Xjancashire. 

8.  One  of  the  oldest  of  nations. 

9.  A  oruel  Boman  smperor. 

10.  The  middle  joint  of  the  arm. 
The  initiala  of  the  above  form  the 

nanne  of  a  celebrated  poem,  and  the 
finals  the  name  of  the  poet  who  wrote 
it. 

H.  C. 


CHABADES. 

I. 

Cot  off  my  head,  as  singular  I  act ; 

Cut  off  my  tail,  as  plural  I  appear. 
Cut  off  my  head  and  tail — it  is  a  fact — 

Although  there's  something  left,  yet 
nothing's  there  f 

What  is  my  head  cut  off !— a  sounding 
sea ; 
What  is  my  tail  cut  off? — a  flowing 
river: 
A  coincidence  we  have- 
Parent  of  sweet  sounds,  yet  mate  fw 
ever. 

A  COCKTBT  SUBSCRIBSB. 
IL 

Thb  sacred  page  of  Holy  Writ, 

Does  oft  my  first  contain  ; 
rris  taken,  bound,  and  by  the  priest 

Is  on  the  altar  slain. 

In  training  youth  aright,  yoall  find 

My  second  bears  a  part ; 
My  whole,  when  rages  fierce  the  fight, 

Is  used  with  dextrous  art. 

'  Wm.  COATIS, 


in. 

Fbom  surobarged  clouds  my  first  de- 
scends. 
But  not  in  the  form  of  my  second ; 
My  whole,  as  beauty  with  grace  It 
blends. 
One  of  winter's  gems  Is  reckon'd. 

Wm.  Coates. 

IV. 

Of  deeds  of  daring 

(Man  oft  ill-faring 
Fought  on  my  firsts  time  its  record  hae 
left; 

Where  many,  aUs ! 

As  the  moments  pass, 
Are  of  my  dearly*k>ved  second  bersft, 

As  the  year  rolls  round, 
My  whole  will  be  found 

To  follow  each  other  in  order  due. 
Appointed  by  One 
who  speaks  and  'tis  done. 

Whose  secret  designs  are  without  any 
clue.  Wm.  Coates. 

V. 

Mt  first  doth  give  both  heat  and  light. 

And  cheers  the  cold  and  wint'ry  night ; 

Beside  it,  on  a  chair  so  neat. 

We  always  like  to  take  our  seat. 

My  second  is  an  insect  small. 

Well  known  to  us  oi^e  and  aXL. 

My  whole  is  an  insect  glaring  and 

bright, 
And,  like  my  first  it  gives  us  light. 

Jas.  F.  Stuabt. 


VI. 

Mt  first  doth  cause  a  widow's  heart. 

In  sorrow  deep  to  mourn. 
To  think  of  all  her  orphan  babes, 

Left  destitute,  foriom. 

My  next  in  scenes  of  joy  is  found. 
And  now  and  then,  in  sorrow  ; 
It  holds  the  martyr  to  the  stake. 
In  tifties  of  greatest  horror. 

Mythird's  so  heavy,  I'm  afraid 
^ would  crush  you  'neath  its  weight ; 

Although,  upon  a  bai^e  'twould  be 
A  very  moderate  freight. 

Transpose  my  first,  and  then  youll  find. 
What  flesh  ia  ere  it's  cooked  ; 

My  second  served  the  same,  will  show 
A  very  vulgar  look. 


^ 
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MyUiird,  tnD0po«ed,  an  adverb  gives 
Which  greatly  alters  sense  ; 

Again  transposed,  a  word  't«rlll  name. 
Belonging  to  the  French. 

My  whole's  a  north  of  England  town. 

For  manufacture  famed ; 
And,  now,  if  yonVe  not  found  me  out. 

You're  greatly  to  be  blamed. 

Fbbdsbio. 


TRANSPOSITION. 


1.  Strtu. 

2.  Mhurbgah. 
o*  ^Lees. 

4.  Beb. 
6.  Elav. 

6.  Sprmees. 

7.  Tbraib. 

8.  Mya. 

9.  Abla. 

10.  Wigon. 

11.  Aey. 


12. 

18.  Aincomrca. 

14.  Tmuuan. 

15.  Egltne. 

16.  Foza. 

17.  Oncz. 

18.  Kvnaide. 

19.  Bnboa. 

20.  Ohce. 

21.  Ydwnrila. 

22.  Ueosdsdea. 


The  initials  and  finals  of  the  above 
words,  when  found  out  and  read  down- 
wards, make  up  a  sentence  with  which 
all  will,  I  think,  agree.  H.  U. 


KIDDLES. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between 
flowers  and  old  port  wine  ? 

2.  What  celebrated  Roman  general 
would  a  captain  of  a  steamboat  men- 
tion, when  giving  a  certain  order 
oonoeming  the  stoppage  of  the  boat 
to  his  negro  stoker  f 

8.  What  on  earth  is  greater  than  a 
king  I 

4.  What  are  the  onrrent  odds  of  the 
present  year  1 

EXAZrUXL  GlDEOV. 

6.  What  do  I  do  in  common  with 
some  birds  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
yeart  K.  T.  W. 

6.  Why  do  dandies  wear  eye-glasses  ? 
^  7.  Why  is  spring  the  most  dangerous 
time  for  walking  in  the  country  \ 

8.  Why  are  lovers  like  gooseberries ! 

J.  A.  M. 


9.  I*ic  wide,  Tm  long,  I'm  square^  I*m 

round, 
In  almost  eveiy  house  I'm  found ; 
In  palace,  too,  as  well  as  cot,   . 
There's  scarce  a  dwelling  where  I'm  not. 
But  though  I'm  gazed  at  with  delight^ 
No  sooner  do  I  meet  your  eighty 
Than,  as  I  canuot  from  yon  run, 
I'm  seized  at  once,  and  then  I'm  hung. 

S.  F.  Z. 


ENIGMA. 

No  one  can  live  without  my  firsts 

By  day  and  sight  'tis  used  ; 
My  second  is  by  all  accursed, 

By  dav  and  night  abused. 
My  whole  is  never  seen  by  day, 

I^or  ever  heard  by  night ; 
Tis  dear  to  friends  when  &r  awaj. 

But  hateful  when  in  sight. 

J.C.Z. 


DECAPITATIONS. 
I. 
Tbx  fate  of  every  river  is  my  whole^ 
When  into  the  sea  its  waters  roll ; 
Behead  me,  and  I  am  acart  piled  up  foil. 
Of  as  much  as  the  horse  can  manage 

to  pull ; 
Behead  me,  and  I  express  having  been 

in  debt, 
But    now    being  free   from  the  en- 
tangling net ; 
Behead  me,  and  we  are  being  united. 
Though   once    I  thought  my  fondest 

hopes  were  blighted ; 
Behead  me,  and,  though  prbnouooed 

the  vulgar  way. 
O'er  the  rest  of  the  body  I  hold  the 

sway. 
Behead  me  once  again  and  I  form  a 

number. 
Though  with  dunces,  I'm  reckoned  as 

useless  lumber, 

IL 
My  whole  is  made  of  sand  and  dirt. 
And  cuts  you  if  you're  not  alert ; 
And  then,  if  the  fiite  of  King  Charles 

I  share, 
I'm  too  vain  of  blue  eyes  and  sUky  hair. 
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WHO  WAS  THE  MORE  AMBITIOUS  MAK,  NAPOLEON  OR 

WOLSEY  ? 


NAPOLEON. 


To  draw  a  oomparuon  batweea  the  ambition  of  Wolaey  and  tbo  ambition  of 
Napoleon  I.  is  most  difficult,  for  there  was  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
characters  of  WoUwy  and  Napoleon,  and  their  positions  in  life  were  not  at  all  similar. 
Napoleon  was  a  despotic  prince ;  tbirty  millions  of  people  obeyed  his  beck.  Wolsey 
was  the  favonrite  of  a  caprioious  monarch,  who  made  as  littie  oeremony  about 
decapitating  his  favourites  as  some  of  those  monarchs  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
who  do  not  scruple  to  put  to  death  at  a  feast  200  of  their  unfortanate  subjects. 
Before  I  commence  the  comparison,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  lives  of  Wolsey  and 
Napoleon. 

Thomas  Wolsey  was  bom  in  the  year  1471  at  Ipswich  ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  butcher.  But  his  parents  could  not  have  been  very  poor,  as  they  sent 
him  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  the  year  1500  he  became  Bector  of  Lymington. 
In  1508  he  was  made  Dean  of  Lincoln  by  King  Henry  VII. 

He  was,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  vIII.,  introduced  at  court  by  Fox,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  The  year  1514  was  a  great  era  in  the  life  of  Wolsey,  for  that  year  saw 
him  first  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  and  next  Archbishop  of 
York  and  Cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia.  In  addition  to  this,  in  1516  he  was  made  the 
Pope's  Legate  in  England.  He  was  also  made  Lord  High  Chancellor.  In  the  year 
1529  his  reverse  of  fortune  begnn  ;  it  terminated  with  his  life  in  1580.  His  death 
found  him  despoiled  of  all  his  worldly  possessions,  and  with  his  dying  breatii  he  is 
believed  to  have  said  :  "  If  I  had  served  my  God  as  faithfhUy  as  I  have  served  my 
king.  He  would  not  have  deserted  me  in  my  grey  hairs." 

In  the  year  1769,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  first  saw  the  light  at  Ajaocio,  the  capital 
of  Corsica.  His  father,  Charles  Buonaparte,  was  one  of  those  patriots  who,  together 
with  Paoli,  so  gallantiy  resisted  the  French  invasion  of  Corsica.  His  boyish  play 
was  even  connected  with  military  pursuits,  for  his  favourite  amusement  was  firing  a 
brass  cannon.  He  began  his  military  career  by  being  placed  at  the  Academy  at 
Brienne,  whence,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  the  Military 
School  at  Paris.  When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  became  a  lieutenant 
in  an  artillery  regiment.  The  year  1 792  saw  him  captain.  In  the  year  1 795,  Napoleon 
viras  nominated  Commander-in-chief  of  the  interior.  In  the  short  space  of  a  year 
Northern  Italy  was  under  his  thumb.  Flanders  and  the  Bhine  were  also  ceded  to 
France.  It  is  useless  to  enumerate  any  more  of  the  victories  of  Ni^oleon.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  in  the  year  1800  he  became  First  Consul  of  France.  In  1805 
Napoleon  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition  by  becoming  Emperor  of  France  and 
King  of  Italy.  In  1809,  he  divorced  his  good  ^ife,  Josephine,  and  married  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  1811,  Napoleon 
was  delighted  by  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir ;  1812  was  the  year  in  which  the  great 
Hussian  expedition  took  place.  Napoleon  experienced  in  1813  a  great  defeat  at 
Leipsic,  in  which  he  lost  50,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  After  the 
allies  had  conquered  Paris,  Napoleon  was  banished  to  Elba,  whence  he  in  the  same 
year  escaped.  On  June  the  18th,  1815,  Napoleon's  sun  of  glory  set  for  ever.  He  was 
on  that  day  thoroughly  beaten  by  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  To  the  everlasting 
shame  and  disgrace  of  Englar^d,  the  English  Government  sentenced  Napoleon  to  fa« 
for  ever  banished  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  died  in  1821.  His  death  was  hastened  by 
the  shameful  treatment  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the 
governor  of  St.  Helena. 
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Having  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  lives  of  Wolsey  and  Napoleon,  I  will  proceed 
to  give  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  consider  Napoleon  as  the  most  ambitioos 
man  of  the  two. 

Throughout  his  career,  though  certainly  Wolsey  was  not  inattentive  to  his  own 
interests,  yet  he  always  seems  to  have  thought  more  about  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  King  and  the  country  than  his  own.  £ut  Napoleon  never  thought  of  anybody 
but  himself.  When  he  had  become  Emperor,  it  was  no  trouble  to  bestow  honours  on 
his  friends  ;  but  if  it  had  been  conducive  to  his  own  interests  to  have  deprived  them 
of  everything  they  possessed,  I  believe  he  would  have  done  it.  Wolsey  in  his  dying 
speech  said,  and  said  justly,  that  he  had  served  an  ungrateful  king  most  faithfiiUy, 
and  Napoleon  rebelled  against  as  kind  and  as  patient  a  monarch  as  ever  sat  on  the 
French  throne.  This  was  to  advance  bis  own  interests,  as  he  evidently  even  then  umed 
at  an  imperial  or  royal  diadem.  Not  that  a  lawful  ambition  is  wrong,  but  an 
ambition  which  leads  you  to  assist  in  the  deposition  and  murder  (for  it  cannot  be 
called  anything  else)  of  your  king  and  the  massacre  of  your  fellow-creatures  and 
countrymen,  is  most  wicked  and  unpardonable. 

We  see  a  great  instance  of  Napoleon's  ambition  in  his  wishing  to  place  his  family 
on  an  equality  with  the  old  royal  families  of  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
He  is  known  onoe  to  have  begun  an  anecdote  in  the  following  manner  :  **  When  my 
cousin  was  king ; "  meaning,  by  his  cousin,  Louis  XVI.  Also,  when  be  was  Fint 
Consul,  at  a  meeting,  the  Austrian  ambassador  wished  to  take  the  first  place,* 
Napoleon  roughly  pudied  him  aside,  saying  :  "If  even  yonr  royal  master  were  here 
I  would  take  the  first  place."  Wolsey,  though  aspiring  to  the  popedom,  was  most 
humble  to  all  foreign  potentates,  and  even  to  many  English  grandees.  Napoleon 
would  have  dona  well,  if  instead  of  aiming  at  conquering  the  world,  he  had  followed 
the  precepts  taught  in  these  beautiful  lines  of  Sylvester's  : — 

"  I  prize,  I  praise  a  mean  estate. 
Neither  too  lofty  nor  too  low ; 
This,  this  is  all  my  choice,  my  cheer, 
A  mind  content,  a  conscience  clear." 

Napoleon's  was  an  ambition  that  never  could  be  quenched,  as  we  see  by  his  return- 
ing from  bis  banishment  at  Elba,  and  his  fighting  at  Waterloo.  Beattie  adls  ambition 
maid,  and  I  think  it  is ;  it  changes  a  man  into  its  slave.  I  quote  some  of  Beattie'» 
verses  to  show  what  an  evil  bad  ambition  is,  for  an  ambition  which  makes  a 
man  aspire  to  be  good  and  happy  is  perfectly  right  and  allowable : — 

**  Wilt  thou  debase  the  heart  which  God  refined  ? 
No  ;  let  thy  heaven-taugbt  soul  to  heaven  aspire  ; 
To  fancy,  freedom,  and  harmony  resigned ; 
Ambition's  grovelling  orew  for  ever  left  behind." 

Having  now  stated  my  reasons  why  I  think  Napoleon  more  ambitions  than 
Wolsey,  I  shall  close  with  saying  that  ambition  almost  always  leads  to  misery  and 
downfall,  as  we  see  in  both  Wolsey  and  Napoleon.  Wolsey  died  «t  a  wayvide 
convent,  stripped  of  all  his  possessions,  and  if  he  had  lived  longer,  he  would  either 
have  died  on  the  scaffold  or  in  prison.  Napoleon,  having  lost  his  empire, 
was  condemned  to  live  and  die  on  a  bleak  rook  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

And  ambition,  ambition  alone,  was  the  cause  of  all  this  misery. 

Sebgt.  H.  D'Atigdob. 

BoBN  in  different  ages — in  different  countries — and  choosing,  as  they  did,  different 
professions  in  life,  there  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  nothing  common  between 
Wolsey  and  Napoleon.  But  they  both  possessed  that  "vaulting  ambition  which 
o'erleaps itself," and  "by  which  Hn,**  as  Shakespeare  tells  us,  "fell  the  angels."^  Of 
the  two,  however.  Napoleon  aimed  far  higher  than  Wolsey.  Wolsey,  indeed,  aimed 
at  serving  his  kin^  well,  and  earning  his  favour,  whiUt  Napoleon  sought  for  and 
obtained  the  kingdom  itself.  Wolsey's  last  words,  "  If  I  had  served  my  God  as  I 
have  aerved  my  King,  He  would  not  have  deserted  me  in  my  grey  hairs,"  seem  to 
show  that  his  highest  ambition  was  to  be  under  the  king;  Mapoleon's  "t^tede 
Tarm^e  "  seem  to  speak  as  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  would  be  vnlltngly  subservient 
to  none.  They  bodi  discovered  the  emptiness  of  worldly  advantage,  and  the  evil  of 
"  putting  their  trust  in  princes."  Amicus  Criticus. 
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In  i^ccordanoe  with  the  Btaiement  I  made  in  the  foira  sent  toyon  before  this,  I 
hold  Napoleon  to  be  the  more  ambitions  man  in  comparison  with  WoUey. 

Now  I  shall  try  to  prove  this  statement. 

Firstly. — ^Wolsey's  ambition  was  more  justifiable  than  that  of  Napoleon,  insomuch 
as  his  ambition  was  roused  by  being  patronised  by  his  sovereign^  and  promoted  to 
high  ecclesiastical  offices  merely  through  the  exertion  of  his  taleots. 

Secondly. — ^Napoleon's  ambition  was  roused  merely  by  avarice  and  selfishness. 
What  was  it  but  ambition  that  proposed  to  him  the  dethronement  of  his  lawful 
monarch — for  this  act,  on  his  par^  was  nothing  but  ambition  concealed  under  the 
mask  of  patriotism.  Napoleon's  ambition  was  at  this  time  to  be  Emperor  of  France, 
and  thus  we  see  the  former  deed  to  have  been  nothing  else  than  a  successful  stratagem 
to  place  himself  upon  the  throne. 

Thirdly. — Both  of  these  great  men,  allowing  their  ambition  to  overcome  their 
prudence,  tried  to  reach  the  summit  in  both  of  their  different  spheres,  but  both 
signally  failed  ;  but  Napoleon  more  so,  as  Wolsey  did  for  some  time  enjoy  the  sweets 
of  gratified  ambition,  while  Napoleon  could  not  enjoy  this  pleasure,  as  no  sooner  had 
he  got  one  thing  than  he  wished  another  ;  and  lUso  Wolsey  fell  by  a  whim  of  his 
sovereign,  while  Napoleon,  by  a  keen  feeling  of  injustice  throughout  Europe. 

Fourthly. — How  did  Wolsey  do  good  to  his  country  ?  By  founding  schools, 
&c.,  &c. 

Fifthly.— How  did  Napoleon  do  so  ?  By  gratifying  the  ambition  of  his  subjects, 
and  also  by  enlarging  his  own  territories  by  inroads  on  others. 

David  M.  Hodge. 


Wolsey  only  aspired  to  the  popedom,  in  which  he  would  only  be  able  to  threaten, 
but  not  to  enforce.  At  that  time  the  papal  power  was  rapidly  declining — the 
Reformation  had  begun  ;  though  even  at  that  time  the  butcher  s  son  must  have  had 
great  ambition  to  attempt  to  gain  the  tiara,  yet  how  much  greater  was  the  ambition 
of  the  poor  lieutenant  of  artillery  who  tried  to  be  master  of  the  world  T 

J.  W.  Chambers. 


WOLSEY. 

As  in  our  present  debate  we  have  to  decide  whether  Wolsey  or  Napoleon  I.  was 
the  more  ambitious  man,  let  us,  in  our  endeavour  to  prove  the  former  as  such, 
consider — 

Ist. — ^The  end  which  Wolsey  had  in  view,  and 
2nd. — The  means  he  took  for  its  accomplishment. 

let. — ^The  end.  Among  the  names  which  have  appeared  on  the  page  of  history, 
both  in  our  own  and  other  lands,  it  wonld  perhaps  be  difiBcult  to  meet  with  one  who 
was  of  so  ambitious  a  nature  as  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Although  for  many  years  he 
occupied  the  high  position  of  second  in  power  in  England,  and  was  virtually  its 
ruler,  being  not  only  the-  favourite  and  cnief  councillor  of  its  king,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  tact  and  skill,  being  looked  up  to  by  all  classes  of  tHe  community,  and 
his  counsel  and  advice  sought  in  all  cases  of  emergency.  Occupying  this  exalted 
position,  and  holding,  as  it  were,  the  reins  of  government  in  his  hands,  with  all  the 
comforts  that  wealth  could  procure,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royalty,  it  would 
have  been  thought  that  his  ambitious  views,  although  great,  would  have  been  set  at 
rest — ^but  no,  he  had  not  yet  reached  that  attitude  for  which  he  longed  so  much, 
even  to  step  above  his  King,  and  put  on  the  mitre  of  the  Pope — the  highest  digni- 
tary of  those  days. 

2nd. — Let  us  briefly  notice  the  course  he  pursued  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end. 

Not  by  fiur  and  open  means  as  Napoleon  did ;  but  by  intrigue  and  flattery,^  by 
duplicity  and  cunning ;  and  when  by  so  doing  he  could  minister  to  the  selfish  desires 
of  a  young  and  giddy  monarch,  and  thereby  earn  favour  for  himself,  casting  off  that 
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d«gne  of  MDotity  wliioh  sbould  ever  have  ohancteriied  one  oooupjing  such  a  high 
porition  in  the  Chnroh»  and  engaging  in  eoenes  of  debanoheiy  and  vice. 

It  is  unnecenaTj  to  enter  into  details  of  the  echemes  he  oonooefeed,  and  the  denoes 
whioh  he  tried  to  Becnre  the  crowning  point  of  his  ambition :  twice  was  that  which 
he  BO  mach  coveted  nearly  within  his  reach,  and  twice  did  he  fiul  in  his  eflforts  to  lay 
hold  of  it,  until  at  last  he  incurred  the  displeasore  of  his  master,  and  was  forced  by 
his  commands  to  retire  from  all  the  grandeur  and  magnifioenoe,  the  pooip  and  the 
state,  which  sorroonded  him.  His  fate  should  be  a  lesson  to  ns  all,  while  yet  in  the 
springtime  of  our  days— «&d  that  which  he  was  taught  by  a  bitter  experience,  to 
"  pnt  not  our  trust  in  prinosa,"  and 

"  To  fling  away  ambition  ; 
For  by  thai  sin  fell  the  angels." 

JORV  TOUFO. 


AxBrriON  was  the  dominant  passion  in  the  characters  both  of  Wolsey  and 
Napoleon.  It  was  this  passion  wnioh  led  the  humble  Cordcan,  by  bold  strides,  to 
Assume  the  imperial  purple  ;  and  which  led  the  butcher's  son  to  such  a  dazzling 
eminence,  that  even  the  haughty  Charles  the  FifUi  scorned  not  to  obtain  his  &vour, 
by  lavish  promises  and  presents.  Considering  the  elevation  attained  by  both  these 
aspirants  to  &me,  we  are  apt  to  judge  Wolsey  to  be  the  less  ambitious,  since  be 
obtained  an  inferior  dignity.  But  this  is  incorrect.  The  great  aim  of  Wolsey's  life 
was  to  become  wearer  of  the  tiara ;  he  exerted  all  the  vast  means  at  bis  command  to 
compass  Uiat  end  ;  he  beheld  himself,  prospectively,  Spiritual  Head  of  the  worid  ; 
he  saw  kings  bowing  low  at  his  footstool,  and  subjects  at  his  command,  throwing  off 
the  allegianoe  to  their  king.  That  he  failed,  is  no  argument  against  his  gnod 
ambition.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  beoome, 
simply.  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  accusation  brought  against  him  by  hit 
enemies, — that  he  desired  to  be  Emperor  of  the  World — is  an  utter  absurdity. 
Buonaparte  knew,  that  while  Britain  existed,  it  was  a  sheer  impoesibility.  Or  again, 
if  such  had  been  his  design,  be  would  have  acted  far  differently  from  what  he  did. 
When  Austria  and  .Prussia  lay  bleeding  at  his  feet — their  kings  fugitives — be,  a 
conqueror  in  their  palaces,  did  he  assume  the  thrones  thus  left  vacant  ?  No !  he  was 
content  with  France. 

Therefore,  as  Wolsey  aimed  at  a  greater  eminence,  we  conclude  that  he  was  the 
more  ambitious  man.  THOXAa  Mobgav. 


The  fact  that  Napoleon  aspired  to,  and  became  Emperor,  and  therefore  highest 
roan  in  his  country,  whereas  Wolsey  did  not  attempt  to  beoome  King,  will,  perhaps, 
be  quoted  as  an  argument  to  prove,  that  the  former  was  the  more  ambitions  of  the 
two.  But  if  Wolsey  did  not  aspire  to  become  King,  he  certainly  gave  msay  s 
longing  thought  to  one  day  oocuping  the  place  of  Pope^  who  in  those  days  wss 
considered  much  more  powerful  than  a  king.  Wolsey's  ambition  tended  chiefly 
towards  riches,  and  he  certainly  did  not  show  any  regard  to  justice,  in  his  accumu* 
lation  of  them. 

That  Wolsey,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  should  have  risen  to  be  chief  minister  in 
England,  shows  that  he  had  a  considerable  stock  of  ambition — much  more  perhaps 
than  his  fiktber  had  of  meat. 

Wolsey  was  never  contented.  No  sooner  had  he  obtained  one  see,  with  the  liviog 
attached  thereto,  than  he  strove  to  secure  another  with  a  larger  salary,  and  if  pos' 
sible,  keep  the  two  ;  and  so  on,  giving  them  up  only  when  obliged  to  do  so,  until  he 
was  made  Henry  the  Eighth's  confidential  minister.  And  even  then  he  was  not 
satisfied  ;  so,  finding  no  higher  office  for  him  at  home,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
becoming  Pope. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful,  but  that  does  not  prove  him  to  be  the  less 
ambitious.  In  order  to  please  the  King,  he  taxed  the  people  most  cruelly,  podcetiog 
a  liberal  share  for  his  trouble. 

He  built  palaces  to  show  himself  off  in.  His  horse's  harness  was  plated  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  his  train  consisted  of  over  one  hundred  persons.     AVi  this  for  shov, 
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and  I  do  not  belia?e  th»fc  any  one  ever  carried  the  pomp  of  office  to  a  greater 
height. 

To  condode  with  Wolaey'a  advice  to  Cromwell : 

"  Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  which  rained  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,  how  can  man  then 
(Though  in  the  image  of  his  Maker),  hope  to  win  by  it !  ** 

Shakespeare, 

J.  McAbthus. 
RESULT. 

The  argnmenta  in  this  debate  decide  that  Napoleon  was  more  ambitious  than 
Wolsey.    The  new  number  of  the  Magazine  is  forwarded  to  all  the  debaters. 


CHABADES,  REBUSES,  Ac. 

We  shall  be  gled  to  rec«iTe  answers  to  oar  Charades.    No  oorreepondenoe  on  aaj  other 

salijeot  most  appear  on  the  tame  paper. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  REBUS. 

1. — A  strait  in  Asia. 
2.— -A  country  in  Europe. 
3. — ^A  town  in  England. 
4. — A  mountain  in  Earope. 
5. — A  river  in  North  America. 
6. — ^A  town  in  Scotland. 

The  inttiab  of  the  above  form  the 
name  of  a  town  in  Ireland,  and  the 
finals  a  river  of  the  same  name  on 
which  it  stands. 


REBUS 


l.^One  of  the  United  SUtes. 

2.— A  town  on  the  Tolga. 

3. — A  lake  in  North  America. 

4. — ^A  town  in  the  south  east  of  England. 

5. — ^A  river  in  Hindostan. 

6. — A     town     in    Koniyeh,    Asiatic 
Turkey. 

7. — ^A  seaport  of  China. 

8. — A  division  of  Upper  Guinea. 

9. — ^A  county  of  Scotland. 

10. — ^A  town  near  the  centre  of  Eng- 
land. 

11.— A  river  an4  port  of  Sweden. 

12. — ^A  town  ot  Russia. 

18. — A  town  of  South  America. 

14. — The   highest    mountain     in  the 
Caucasus  range. 

15. — A    town   in   Hindostan  on  the 
Granges. 

16. — A  county  of  Wales. 

17. — A  river  of  Europe. 
The  initials  read  downwards  name 

an  editor ;    the  finals  the  publicaiion 

he  edits. 


CHARADES. 


r. 


My  first  is  hailed  by  many  a  one, 

The  season  of  serene  repose ; 
But  they  who  claim  no  peacefal  home, 

Houseless  and  poor,  to  want  expose ; 
The  wandering   vagrant   chilled   and 
cold, 

Flies  my  embrace  when  I  appear, 
On  whom  my  ebon  pall  I  hold, 

His  badge  of  sorrow  and  of  feav* 

Ofttimes  when  my  first  is  dreary. 

Thickening  fast  the  falling  snow ; 
The  poor  may  be  exposed  and  weary. 

Have  no  home  whereto  to  go  : 
Then  my  second,  bright  and  cheery, 

Oft  invites  with  ruddy  glow  ; 
Where  compassion  oft  might  cheer  me. 

Where  these  footsteps  dare  not  go. 

Within  that  house  is  plenteous  fkre^ 
My  second  is  abiding  there. 

Hark  !  Hark !  my  third  is  rough  and 
wild, 
The  sound  a  mother's   heart  may 
burst; 
Perchanne  she  has  an  only  child. 
Exposed  to  me,  and  in  my  first. 

But  when  my  first  is  calm  and  stffl. 
And  rests  untroubled  by  my  third ; 

What  pleasing  notes  my  bosom  thrill, 
When  my  whole  forms  a  fiavovrita 
bird. 

HMia. 
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member  yon,  my  fine  fellow.  Would 
you  believe  it  —  this  man,  Daniel 
McQuatf"  continued  Captain  Leslie, 
"was  once  a  servant  in  my  house, 
and  has  used  tbe  knowledge  of  the 
place  he  thus  guned  to  rob  us. 
Meanwhile,  lock  him  up,  and  some  of 
you  brinff  the  constable.  And,  boys^ 
oome  and  tell  me  how  you  came  to  be 
here  at  such  a  time  of  night.  Your 
parents  will  be  in  a  sad  pickle  about 
you." 

So  they  informed  him  of  evety- 
thing. 

'^  WeU,"  s^id  he,  smiling,  *'you  have 
Indeed  done  a  feat  to  blot  out  all  re- 
membrance of  the  non-capture  of  fish. 
But  you  must  stay  here  all  zught,  or 
morning,  rather.  I  will  send  a  man  to 
the  Manse  and  Hanwoodlee,  to  tell 
them  where  you  are.** 

Although  T^ry  much  &tigued  by 
their  day's  adventures,  the  boys  did  not 
go  to  sleep  for  a  good  while.  But  at 
length  "  tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer  " 
claimed  them  for  her  own«  and  seemed 
determined  to  keep   a  firm  hold  of 


them,  for  it  was  far  advanced  in  the 
forenoon  before  any  of  them  thought 
proper  to  awake.  By  this  time  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Middleton,  Major  Grant,  ind 
even  little  Alice  had  arrived  at  Gkn- 
oimig.  And  what  praise  was  bestowed 
upon  the  boys  for  their  gillant  be- 
haviour 1  Every  epithet  of  oomnKodA- 
tion  was  heaped  upon  them,  and,  more 
than  that»  the  fnOta  was  totsUy  for- 
gotten! 


''One  word  more,**  as  the  dergymu 
says  when  he  is  ,gmi^  to  be  psitiGa- 
larly  long. 

Danid  MoQuat  was  sent  to  ptisoa 
ibr  several  monihs  with  hard  lab<wr. 

The  "  old  people  "  are  all  "hsls  sad 
hearty." 

Walter  Grant  entered  the  anny,  and 
is  now  a  lieutenant. 

As  for  the  "  Manse  bovs,"  Noiids&U 
an  advocate  in  £dinburgh ;  and  Fxmiik, 
the  incumbent  of  a  Mautifal  psriik, 
with  Alice  for  his  wife,  is  eveiy  when 
regarded  as  a  "  model  minister." 


HS  IS  SLEEPING. 

A  THOUSAND  lights  are  glancing 

Across  the  silver  sea, 
A  thousand  sunbeams  dancing 

TTpon  the  ocean  free, 
A  thousand  sparkles  streaming 

Across  the  glitt'ring  wave, 
A  thousand  jewels  gleaming 

Upon  t^e  seaman  s  grave. 

• 

That  seaman's  widow'd  mother 

IswatdUngforfaerboy;  ■ 
fiis  sisten  for  their  brother'^ 

Tbwr  only  hope  and  joy. 
His  mates,  a  nomeot  weeping, 

Bewail'd  the-sea-hoy's  lot ; 
But  he  is  genthr  sleeping, 

And  tiiey*Hthey  hava  foif  ot. 

"He  is  sleeping  'neath  the  coral. 

Near  India's  burning  shore ; 
He  won  a  passing  laurel. 

But  wears  it  now.  no  more. 
A  coral  arch  is  growing 

Above  ,the  saUor  boy  ; 
The  wind  above  him  blowing, 

It  troubles  not  his  joy. 


He  It  steepiag-^s  is  sleepi^. 

Beneath  the  oossa's  Mar; 
And  y  who  watoh  are  keeping, 

WHl  ntnmt  see  him  moreb 
He  is  dreaming-- be  is  dreaming 

Beneath  the  orystal  watve ; 
But  a  thousand  gems  are    ' 

Above  tiM  roaman^  gtftvt. 


THE  orrr  arab. 

* 

'1*18  dreaiy  and  cdd,  and  a  raw  wis- 
ter's  night. 
While  the  thick  damp  fag 
Obscures  the  dim  gaslight^  tumiag  its 
flame  wh^te — 
Still,  on  he  most  jqg. 


His  form  it  is  squalid,  his  feet  they  u« 
bare, 
His  hands  swollen  blue ; 
His  foce^  ^erha^  oQoe  lair,  with  dif< 
and  with  oare, 
.Bears  likeness  to  fow. 
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His  oap  IB  %  tatter,   his  hair  hkovra 
wild, 
Uokempt  and  uDshom ; 
Sare  nothing  that's  mild  had  care  for 
that  child 
Since  first  it  was  horn. 

Fierce  blows  the   north  wind^  xnore 
dreary  and  cold, 
And  down  drives  the  sleet, 
While  closer  each  fold  of   his  jacket 
old 
Ha  draws  for  soma  heat. 

No   fire    to    welcome   him    cheerAil 
bums, 
Ko  home  him  to  greet ; 
In  life's  many  turns  sodi  a  wanderer 
learns 
To  sleep  in  the  street. 

How  haggard  his  cheeky  how  sunken 
his  eye ; 
His  body  how  spare-* 
Fierce  hunger  its  cry — a  want  ever 
nigh~ 
Diurnal  his  care. 


Dull  red   rose    the  sun  on  the  huge 
mammoth  town, 
So  smoky  and  drear  ; 
But  that  spirit  had  flown — too  large  it 
had  grown 
For  the  body  here. 

The  whistling  north  wind  his  requiem 
sang 
In  the  midnight  gloom ; 
No  bell  with  its  dang  that  lone  spirit 
ranff 
Into  the  tomb. 

S.  F.  N. 


Yet  her  face  seem'd 
Wash'd   o'er  and 
tears. 


M  If 't  had  been 
o'er  with   Utter 


FOUND  DBOWNED. 

A  woman's  body,  thinly  clad, 
A  face  that  might  have  once  been 
fiur. 
For   s«oh   lasga,    thoughtful  eyea  it* 
had. 
And  such  long  wavy  golden  hair. 
They  said   she   scaroelj    could    have 
seen 
Much    more  than    five-and-twenty 
years, 


Who  she    was   no    one    there   oottld 
tell; 

Tbev  found  her  on  the  river's  bank. 
Left  there,  when  last  the  waters  fell/ 

Amidst  the  weeds  and  refuse  dank. 
In  handbills  was  her  death  proclaim'd. 

Yet  no  one  knew  her  former  lot ; 
No  loving  friend  the  body  claim'd. 

So  she  was  buried  and  mrgot. 


Who  was  she !  Did  she  herself  drown. 

To  fly  from  shame's  pursuing  brand  t 
Or  was  she  in  the  water  thrown 

By    some     revengeful     murd'rous 
hand! 
Perhaps  'twas  accident  that  m»de 

The  watera  close  above  her  head, 
Or  else  she  did  in  madness  try 

To  sink),  itnoonscious  she'd  be  dead. 


Were  there  no  pleasures  left  in  life 
That  she  should  wish    to   live  no 
more? 
Was  she  a  broken-hearted  wife  ? 

Had  she  been  rich  iu  days  of  yore  ? 
And  poverty  so  hard  did  find 
That   then,    ashamed    to    beg    for 
bread. 
She   thought,    in   her   poor   troubled 
mind, 
'Twonld  better  be  if  she  were  dead  ? 


Did  no  one  love  her  ?    Was  she  bad^ 

An  outcast  where'er  virtue  dwelt ! 
And  did  no  feeling  heart  seem  sad 

Because  for  her  it  friendship  Mt  ? 
Her  Iktherf — mother! — Would  they 
hear 

Their  daughter  from  the  earth  had 
gone  ? 
Or  were  they  dead,  to  shed  no  tear 

For  her  who'd  died — alone !  alone  ! 


Poor  thing ! — ^Your  very  bitter  fate. 

Which  others  hear  of,  yet  seem  glad. 
And  in  a  thoughtless  way  relate, 

Makes  me  fMil,  for  a  time,  quite  sad. 
I  think  of  what  tou  may  have  been 

Ere  trouble  feu  £»st  o'er  yonr  head*^ 
Some  loving  ones  you  must  have 
seen. 

And  now  quite  nnknown-^fnaiid- 
less-^eadl 
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f*  Found  drowned  I " — It  happens  every 
day. 
Familiar  are  such  tales  of  gloom  ; 
And,    when    we    hear    them,    let  us 
pray 
That  such  may  never  be  onr  doom ! 
And  you  to    whom,   worn  out  with 
strife, 
Temptation  is  so  very  strong, 
Think,  ere  you  oast  away  ydnr  life,. 
That  it  doth  not  to  yon  belong. 

JoH»  Churchill  Brenan. 


THOUGHTS. 

'TWAS  a  calm  summeir's  eve  as  I  stroQ'd 
by  the  river. 
The  §un  sinking  low  shed  rich  Instre 
'   around; 
The    oom-fields,     o*erbnrden'd     from 
Plenty's  Ml  quiver, 
The  meadows   nob   verdure  spread 
over  the  ground ; 
The  tall  stalwart  trees,  with  their  leaf- 
laden  branches. 
Just  trembling,  waved  in  the  whis- 
pering breeze ; . 
The  village  church^steeple  to  heaven- 
ward pointing, 
The  chirrup  of  birds,  and  the  hum  of 
the  bees. 

I  thought,  as  I  stroll'd  by  the  clear 
river's  margin, 
Where  wild-flowers  brilliant  spread 
out  in  full  Uoom, 
What  wonders   Creation  shows — ever 
unchanging' — 
All  blossom— all  die — and  all  sink  in 
the  tomb. 
To  pass  through  the  fields,  to  behold 
every  feature, 
FVom  the  high  towering  tree  to  the 
grass-cover  d  sod. 
Must  lift    up   the    heart,    if    there's 
aught  good  in  Nature, 
From  Nature's  great  book  unto  Na- 
ture's great  God.  J.  G. 


THE  rRREVBRENT  MONKEY. 

I 

Tea  city  WAS  throng'd  with  the  busy 

and  gay. 
Merrily  keeping  their  holiday. 
"Frwrs  barefooted,  in  oowl  and  pall, 
Sanctified  faces,  yet  jovial  aQ  ; 


Visages  SMotly,  and  well-shaven  poll. 

With  stomach  that  told  of  an  oft- 
levied  toll 

On  fruits  delicious  and  viands  nutri- 
tious, 

That  recruit  tl^  body  and  cheer  up 
the  soul ; 

For  such  seems  the  faith  of  the  holy 
priests, 

Foes  to  the  fasts,  but  good  friends  to 
the  feasts. 


The  bishop  sat  in  his  sanotifiad  ehair. 
So  jovial  he,  and  unworried  with  care, 
He  seem'd  in  enjoyment  so  very  re* 

fined, 
Perhaps  his  passport  for  heaven  already 

was  sign'd. 
And  safe  in  his  pocket — Who  could 

possibly  care 
With  heaven  in  view — and  a  cardinal's 

chair  t 
No  wonder  the  bishop  was  portly  sod 

stout, 
Grood  cheer  within  and  the  devil  kept 

out. 
He  could  launch  at  his  foes,  from  his 

exalted  station. 
The  horrors  of  dire  ex-com-mu-ni-ca- 

tion ; 
Could  forbid  them    the   joys .  of  the 

heavenly  state. 
And  silence  the  boast  of  the  proud  ajad 

the  great. 
Though  I  own  it  seems  hard,  and  a 

piteous  case. 
When    the     portals    of   heaven    are 

slamm'd  in  the  face 
Of  some  '  trespassing   wretob,    who'd 

neglected  to  clean 
The  boots  of  his  lordship  as  fhey  shonld 

have  been. 
Or  perhaps  had  been  guilty  of  cutting 

the  tail 
In  the  shell  of  his  lordship's  favourite 

snail. 


The  bishop's  pet  monkey  was  playful 
that  day ; 

He  hopp'd  and  he  skipp'd  in  his  im- 
pudent way, 

As  if  the  assembly  had  all  come  to 


How  frkky  md  oomical  ba  could  be. 
Now  bunting  his  tail. 
And  then  percb'd  on  the  rail 
Of  the  chair  of  his  highness  the 
bishop ; 
His  antics  were  am^ 
That  a  monk  with  a  crutch 
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BmUj  Ukoghed  till  bis  cratch 
bewitched. 
,The  noise  that  it  made 
Was  onlj  a  shade 
Fainter  than  thunder 
Committing  a  blunder 
By  rolling  when  ahnost  past  hear- 
ing. 
The  poor  little  monkey  was  seized  with 

affiright, 
And,  making  a  bound,  in  a  moment  he 

quite 
Had   rush'd   through   the    crowd   to 

the  door. 
The  horse  that  the  bishop  was  destined 

to  ride. 
Stood  still  by  the  door,  unwatch'd  and 
untied. 
With  a  bound,  saucy  Jack 
Threw  himself  on  his  back, 

And  handled  the  reins  in  a  stylo 
About  which  you  know. 
If  you've  not  seen  JDucrow, 
$ot  as  much  as  a  snake  does  of 
snow. 
In  a  moment  the  horse 
(Most  irregular  oonrse) 
Daah'd  off    like  the  wind    in  a 
storm. 


The  scamper  that  followed. 
The  people  that  hallooed. 

Defy  my  attempts  to  describe. 
People  were  scattered, 
And  with  mud  bescatter'd, 
Whatever  histomns  say ; 
For  the  steed  rush'd  on  as  he  would 

not  have  run 
Had  the  bishop    bestrode  him,  who 

weighed  half  a  ton 
(Of  course,  more  or  less).    Jacko  held 

tight, 
Quite  pleased  with  his  ride,  and  not 
pale  with  affriffht. 
He  must  surely  have  thought 
That  he  had  done  nought 

Of  mischief  or  action  unkind; 
For  he  had  no  cause 
To  remember  the  laws, 
And  horse-stealing  never  had  en- 
tered his  mind. 

When  the  dignified  bishop  discovered 
the  fact 
Of  the  monkey's  misdeed 
With  his  favourite  steed, 
He  ordered  that   pug  should  be  tho- 
roughly whacked. 
But  he  quite  foigot 
That,  ere  fit  for  the  pot, 


Tis  needful  the  hare  should  be  caught. 

For  he  thought  that  hb  hack 

Would  quickly  come  back. 
When  pug  would  a  lesson  be  taught. 

But  he  never  again 

Had  a  teg  at  the  rein 
That  was  borne  by  the  runaway  steed ; 

For  they  never  return'd 

For  the  laurels  they'd  eam'd 
By  tricking  his  lordship  the  bishop. 

Wm.  E.  Adoook. 


THE     BACKWOODSMAN'S 
GRAVE, 

He  sleeps  in  the  dell  where  the  wild 

briar  grows, 
And  the  rivulet,  bubbling,  so  languidly 

flows — 
Where  the  birds  as  they  flit  through  the 

tall  forest  trees, 
Sound  their  soft  notes  of  love  on  the 

whispering  breeze. 

We  laid  him  asleep  in  the  greenwood 

glade. 
And  mourn'd  the  destruction  that  grim 

death  had  made. 
Oh  I  that  features  so  manly  should  ever 

decay. 
And  the  form  of   the  loved  one  thus 

vanish  away. 

Wm.  E.  Adcock. 


TO    THE    MEMORY    OF    POOR 
DASH. 

Died  leth  February,  aged  10^ 
years. 

No  tombstone's  here,  poorDaafa,  to  tell 
thy  story ; 
Thy  old    heart 's  still—thy  being  '^ 
pass'd  away. 
That  heart  so  faithful,  once  my  boy- 
hood's glory,  , 
Shrunk    to    this    narrow    span    of 
mould'ring  clay  ! 
Old  age  hath  stretcb'd  thee,  at  life's 
goal  so  weary  ; 
Silenced  thy  bark,  my  truest  welcome 
home ; 
Dimm'd   the  glad  eye,  which  beam'd 
so  true  and  cheery 
Over  my  wayward  path,  where'er  I'd 
roam. 
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Still  &ncy  apes  thy  fornij  then  leaves 
me  lonely. 
To  curae  old  Time,  that  said,  "Thy 
Tace  is  ran." 
Blast  from  my  mind  the  dreamy  past^ 
which  only 
Can  make  me  sadly  muse  of  times 
now  gone. 


Baty  by  thy  tomb,  I  mrsar-^tby  tomb 
so  lowly — 
That  in  thy  crib  bo  doe  shall  erer 
dwell, 
Or  in    the    firestdBfr  oortier,    render'd 
holy, 
By  memory  of  Iho  dqg  I  loired  so 
well. 

Flot. 


CHARADES,  REBUSES,  &c. 

We  •ball  be  glad  to  reeeifw  answers  to  oar  ObaradM.    Ko  oorrespondenoe  on  aay 

■abject  moft  appesr  on  (hM  smm  J»^«r. 


CHARADES. 


I. 


A  HUKDBID  to  one — a  hundred  to  one. 
And  fifty  to  a  fifth  of  eight. 

If  you   guess   aright,    I'm  sure    I'm 
eUar, 
So  give  me  yoar  aaswor  straight. 


n. 


Add  tm  to  nine,  then  uwffkt,  asd  lo  ! 

Take  Aaj^away,  and  you  will  see 
Hie  name   of    one  whose    weal  was 
woe. 

As  told  in  Greek  mythology. 


in. 

Mt  B6oond»  mouDted  on  my  fint» 

A  fleet  and  noble  steed  ; 
Tho  spars  into  its  flaaka  he  thrvst^ 

And  rode  at  headlong  speed. 

He  aaid  he  wish'd  to  catch  my  thiid, 
Which  flies  before  the  wind  ; 

Although  it  flies  it's  not  a  bird. 
So  try  its  name  to  find. 

My  first  flew  onwards  like  a  dart ; 

My  second  my  whole  had  acc[aired^ 
Which  is  a  Yery  useful  art, 

And  often  much  admired. 

Jamu  F.  Stuart. 


IV. 

Sooir  as  the  stars  their  work  have  done^ 
My  first  will  rise  to  meet  the  sun  ; 
My  second  is  of  polished  steel, — 
You  would  not  like  its  power  to  feel ; 
And  yet  you  ought,  unless  you  find 
This  riddle  which  I  hare  in  mind. 
On  guessing  you  may  surely  wear 
My  whole — a  flower  both  rioih  and  fair. 

Haoo. 


V. 

Whole,  I  am  a  fish's  dweUing^pUee^ 

Without  my  head  mpriMa  ; 
Tb  which,  if  anyone  desires  to  go, 

He  must  be  void  of  leasoa  ; 
Another  head  just  please  lop  oH, 

A  measure  then  nwisins, 
Bshead  the  measure  and  you'll  have 

Twice  fifty  for  your  pains. 

J.  J.  Qfnaow, 


VI. 

I  SCAB  with  the  songster,  I  set  with  the 

SUD, 

When  the  latter  the  eourse  of  his  du^ 

has  run ; 
With  the  Bast  ani  the  West  I  am 

always  at  home, 
And  ne'er  ffon  the  beat  or  the  wont 

do  I  roam ; 
I  sua  with  the  swift  and  I  oreep'  witk' 

the  alow, 
And  I  kindle  where  poisoaa  with  vim> 

lence  glow ; 


I 

i 
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My  home  is  my  right  on  the  shore  or 

the  sen. 
Nor  horn  me  the  soldier  or  salor  will 

flee; 
My  preBBnre  T  give  to  the  mow  Mid  the 

storm, 
And  the  ttara  ditm  my  help  as  in 

Bpaee  they  »re  borne  ; 
I  burnish  the  flames  and  I  glow  with 

the  spark. 
While  a  straoger  to  light  and  unknown 

ia  t^daric ; 
My  strength  is  in  steam,  yon  confess  it, 

leee; 
Yet  stop,  for  my  mnsie  is  heard  on  the 


G.  £.  L 


A     QUABTETT     OF     SHAKES- 
PEAREAN PUZZLES. 


REBUS. 


Mt  first  is  what  most  women  like  ; 
my  seoond  is  a  girl's  name ;  my  third 
is  a  girl's  name ;  my  fourth  is  a  muci- 
lacinous  substance ;  my  fifth  is  that  in 
which  lay  the  strength  of  SaiAson  ;  my 
sixth  is  a  Latin  personal  pronoan ;  my 
seventh  is  the  face  of  a  planet ;  my 
eighth  is  to  demand 

If  yon  read  the  initials  downwards, 
yon  will  have  afl  Irish  oity  where  a 
battle  was  fought  in  1690.  If  you  read 
the  finals  the  same  way,  you  will  have 
a  flower  emblematic  of  Ireland. 


CLASSICAL  REBUSBS. 
I. 

Mt  6,  17,  %  8,  one  of  the  Poreian 
family ;  my  16,  14,  7,  11,  4,  the  blood 
of  the  gods ;  n^  9,  10,  4,  4,  15,  the 
mother  of  CaUis.  My  whole,  a  word 
of  17  letters,  and  the  name  of  a  mock 
poem  written  by  Homer. 

J.  J.  GOBTON. 


n. 

Mt  4,  8,  4,  9,  10,  the  son  of  Vulcan 
and  Medusa ;  my  5,  8,  4,  4,  8,  9,  10, 
another  name  for  Bacchus  ;  my  6,  5,  6, 
2,  8,  10,  the  son  of  Ninus ;  my  7,  6, 
7,  2,  9,  10,  one  of  the  giants  slain  by 
Apollo  and  Diana.  My  whole,  the 
&vonrite  of  Apollo,  who  accidentally 
killed  him  with  a  quoit. 

J.  J.  GOBTOW. 


I. — BXBUB. 


Trk  tbitiais  TMd  do<vrowards  and 
finals  upwards  will  give  a  line  from. 
"  Hamlet." 

1. — ^A     Shakespearean    play      (be- 
headed). 

2.— A  character  in  King  Lear  (re- 
versed). 

8. — ^A  chamoter  in  As  You  Like  It. 

4.— A  character  in  Winter's  Tale. 

5. — ^A     character    in    Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  (reversed). 

6. — A,  oharaeter  in  Hamlet. 

7. — A  ofaaracfer    in    Measure    for 
Measure. 

8. — ^A    character    in    Romeo     and 
Juliets 

9. — A  character  in  Troilus  and  Crea- 
sida  (reversed). 

10. — A  character  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure (reversed). 

ll.-^A  charaeier  in  Winter's  Tale. 

12. — ^A  character  in  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  (beheaded  and  re- 
versed). 


n. — BEBC8. 

Thb  initials  read  downwards  and 
finals  upwards  will  give  a  Une  firom 
"As  You  Like  It." 

1. — A  character  in  Henry  V. 

2. — A  character  in  King  Lear  (re- 
veraed). 

8. — A  character  in  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors.' 

4. — A    character    in    Romeo    and 
Juliet. 

6. — A  character  in  Pericles,  Prince 
of  Tyre. 

6. — A  character  in  Othello. 

7. — A  character  in  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  (reversed). 

8. — A  character  in  King  Lear. 

9.— A    character     in    Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  (reversed). 
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m. — CHABADB. 

Ip  ever  yon  cbanoe  to  meet  witli  my 
firsts 
My  aeoond  you'll   bsve  wiah'd  yon 
had ; 
In  the  !»>«  of  8Uk«ipMM  mj  whole 
majr  be  fouDd, 
A  knigbt  always  merry  and  glade 


xy. — oouuDi. 

.Mt  first  you  surely  must  have  heard 
Is  always  found  within  my  second ; 
About  the  next — that  is  my  third — 

An  inteijeotion  it  is  reolconed. 
My  whole,  one  of  three  brothers ;  but 

in  sooth, 
Although  ill  treated,    yet  a    valiant 
youth. 

J.  W.  BXAUMOHT. 


RIDDLEB. 

1.  Wht  are  policemen  stronger  than 
Samson  t 

2.  Why  are  dnneee  like  the  binding 
to  some  books  ? 

8.  If  this  centnry  is  the  age  of 
railways,  what  was  last  oentury ! 

4.  What  is  worse  than  to  be  thrMhed 
soundly  t 

5.  Why  is  a  bullet  which  has  sUgbtty 
wounded  an  ass  like  that  animaii  when 
he  has  had  his  dinner  t 

6.  Why  is  a  lady  riding  in  %  small 
carriage  like  a  wlieh  crackiDg  nuts  \ 

7.  Which  is  the  most  inviting  pro- 
montonr  in  Sootlaod  ? 

8.  When  are  ships  like  King 
David? 

9.  What  guns  in  the  army  have  been 
stolen  f 

10.  Why  are  carpenters  most  potent 
adversaries  ? 

11.  What  would  be  the  first  thinf 
which  a  man  charged  with  theft  would 
be  put  in  t  D.  E.  H. 


ANSWERS  TO  CHARADES,  &c.,  IN  No.  32. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  REBUS. 

Babelmandeb. 

Austria. 

Northampton. 

I>ovrefelcL 

Ohio. 

Nairn. 


ENIGMA& 

I. 
Byemouth. 

n. 
Moneymore. 


REBUS. 


Maine 

Riev. 

Erie. 

Dover. 

Mahairaddy. 

Urgub. 

Niogpo. 

Dahomey. 

ROSB. 


Oakham 

Umea 

Tagiuirog. 

Limn. 

jeibim. 

Delhi. 

Glamorgan. 

Elbe. 


CHARADK 

Nightingale. 
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THE  PRIZE  ESSAY. 


AiTEB  a  dureful  examiaation  of  the  eight  Essayg  on  "  Satire  "  which  have  been 
submitted  to  lu,  we  have  resolved  to  award  the  prize  to  Amicas  Griticns,  a  eentleman 
vho  has  on  many  other  occasioDS  written  Essays  on  the  subjeote  annoanced  by  us,  of 
which  we  have  been  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise.  We  must,  however,  state  that 
y.  Sillif  has  written  an  essay  which  is,  in  some  respects,  equal  to  that  of  the  winner 
of  the  prize ;  and  had  he  expressed  his  ideas  in  neater  language,  we  should  probably 
have  awarded  it  to  him* 

W.  B.  (Bloomsbury),  has  written  a  good  Essay,  and  has  evidently  studied  the 
subject  carefully.  We  regret  that  his  paper  is  marred  by  such  an  orthographical  error 
a«  "govermenL" 

L.  A.  (Brighton),  would  have  written  a  very  praiseworthy  composition,  had  he 
been  a  little  more  careful.  Such  mistakes  as  " moRoacea"  and  "sentiment  an 
feelioK,"  cannot  be  passed  without  notice. 

J.  D.  (Newcastle),  deserves  praise  for  his  composition.  There  are  fewer  mistakes 
in  spelling  in  this  E^y  than  in  most  of  the  others.  Why  does  he  deal  the  unoffend- 
ing Priscian  such  a  hard  blow  on  the  head  by  writing  to  have  hrcke  t 

C.  H.  B.  (Clapham),  has  much  improved  since  he  wrote  an  Essay  on  Early  Rising. 
He  has  evidently  mastered  this  somewhat  difficult  subject.  He  ought,  however,  to 
know  how  to  spell  seize^  and  not  to  write  it  tieze, 

Solsberg's  Essay  is  a  creditable  performance.  If  he  had  revised  it,  we  probably 
should  not  have  seen  poaseueased.  We  must  also  tell  him  that  the  conjunction  neither 
ia  not  followed  by  or,  but  nor. 

Red  Rose  occupies  the  last  place.  We  must  candidly  tell  him,  that  although  there 
%re  a  few  good  points  in  his  paper,  yet  we  consider  it  on  the  whole  to  be  entitled  to  the 
t^ighth  place  only.  His  spelling  is  certainly  not  very  creditable.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing choice  blunders : — " JViynu"  " untill"  " oppinion"  *' exluaively"  " Korizen" 
''mgcnalf"  "genroua"  and  '*  ciicketting" 


ON      SATIRE 

BY  AMICUS  CRITICUS. 


"Satibe,"  says  Samuel  Maunder,  in  his  Literary  and  Scientific  Treasury,  "a 
species  of  writing  generally  poetical,  the  object  of  which  is  always  castigation.  As 
a  species  of  poetry,  it  had  its  origin  with  the  Bomans."  Taking  this  as  a  sort  of 
text  for  our  essay,  we  will  endeavour  (firstly)  to  discover  the  various  opinions  of 
celebrated  essayists  on  the  subject ;  (secondly),  to  review  the  most  celebrated  satirists 
and  their  works ;  and  (lastly)  to  discover  the  uses  and  abuses  of  satire  as  it  was 
and  is. 

First  and  forenfost  of  celebrated  essayists  must  be  reckoned  Addison  and  Steele, 
whose  celebrated  works,  the  "  Spectator "  and  ''Tatler,"  have  served  to  keep  up 
(more  than  any  of  their  other  works)  the  fame  of  their  illustrious  authors. 

In  the  '^Tatler"  (No.  61>  we  find  the  following  paragraph: — *'It  is  a  common 
objection  against  writings  of  a  satirical  nature  that  they  hurt  men  in  their  reputa- 
tions, and  consequently  in  their  fortunes  and  reputations ;  but  a  gentleman  who 
frequents  this  room  declared,  he  was  of  opinion  it  ought  to  be  so,  provided  such 
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performanceB  bad  their  proper  restrictions.  The  greatest  offences  are  soch  as  no 
law  can  come  at,  as  in  the  case  of  ingratitude,  where  the  manner  of  obliging  verj 
often  leaves  the  benefactor  without  means  of  demanding  justice,  though  that  very 
circumstance  should  be  more  binding  to  the  person  who  has  receiyed  the  benefit. 
On  such  an  occasion  shall  it  be  possible  for  the  malefactor  to  escape,  and  is  it  not 
lawful  to  set  marks  upon  persons  who  live  wiAiB  the  law  and  do  base  things  ?  .  .  .  . 
We  shall  therefore  take  it  for  a  very  moral  action  to  find  a  good  appellation  fin* 
offenders,  and  to  turn  them  into  ridicule  under  feigned  names.** 

In  another  paper  of  the  same  book,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  difference  between 
libellers  and  satirists  in  a  very  forcible  manner.  "  Libellers  differ  from  satiriats,** 
says  the  writer,  "as  much  as  the  murderer  from  the  magistrate.  The  satirist  never 
fihlls  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaringly  Ikulty,  and  the  libeller  on  none  but  who  are 
conspicuously  commendable.''  In  ano&er  place  he  finds  fiiult  with  those  who  depre- 
ciate human  nature,  and  praises  those  who  endeavour  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  standard. 
The  best  paper,  however,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  one  most  to  the  point,  is  Ko.  242. 
This  admirable  paper  might  well  be  transcribed  in  toto;  but  as  we  have  already 
quoted  somewhat  largely  from  this  book,  we  must  be  content  to  give  a  short  analysis 
of  it.  After  considering  what  true  raillery  and  satire  are  in  themselves,  he  ran  over 
in  his  mind  the  most  celebrated  satirists.  After  such  consideration,  he  concluded 
that  good  nature  was  an  essential  quality  in  the  satirist,  and  all  the  best  sentiments 
in  satirical  writings  must  proceed  from  that  quality  in  the  author.  When  Yirgil 
said,  **  He  that  does  not  hate  Bavius  might  love  Msvius,"  he  was  In  perfect  good 
humour  ;  he  laughed  at  them  with  a  delicacy  of  scorn,  without  any  mixture  of  anger. 
The  men  of  the  greatest  character  of  this  kind  were  Horace  and  Jnvenal.  These 
writers,  however,  lived  in  very  difierent  ages ;  Horace  under  a  prince  of  the  greatest 
goodness  and  humanity  possible ;  Juvenal  under  the  Emperor  Domitian,  when 
everything  great  and  noble  was  done  away.  Satirists  describe  the  age ;  ha^- 
biters  assign  their  descriptions  to  private  men.  Much  more  impresmon  wUl  be  made 
by  a  man  who  is  perfectly  calm,  than  by  one  who  speaks  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
in  which  he  has  been  assailed. 

The  author  of  No.  209  of  the  "  Spectator  "  gives  us  some  quotations  from  a  poet 
named  Simonides,  who  flourished  about  400  years  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  satirical  writer.  The  subject  of  the  attire  wluch  is  quoted 
is  woman  ;  and  though  (as  might  well  be  expected)  his  style  is  coarse,  yet  his  idens 
show  much  discrimination.  After  a  long  quotation  of  about  two  pages,  the  writer 
adds  the  following  remarks  which  must  spedc  for  themselves : — 

"  As  the  poet  has  shown  a  great  penetration  in  the  diversity  of  female  characters, 
he  has  avoided  the  &ult  which  Juvenal  and  Monsieur  Boileau  are  guilty  of,  the 
former  in  his  sixth,  and  the  other  in  his  last  satire,  where  they  have  endeavoured  to 
expose  the  sex  in  general,  without  doing  justice  to  the  valuable  part  of  it    Such 

levelling  satires  are  of  no  use  in  the  world A  satire  should  expose 

nothing  but  what  is  corrigible,  and  make  a  due  discrimination  between  those  who 
are  not  the  proper  object  of  it.'* 

Though  Uiese  two  books  have  beeo  very  largely  quoted  in  this  essay,  yet  they 
seemed  to  go  so  much  to  the  root  of  the  subject,  and  to  be  so  much  better  expressed 
than  could  otherwise  be  done,  that  they  must  plead  their  own  excuse  in  the  matter. 

Let  us  now  (secondly)  review  the  most  celebrated  satirists  and  their  works^  with 
regard  to  the  opinions  above  quoted. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  satirists  was  undoubtedly  the  poet  Horace. 
The  poet  in  this  case  excelled  the  man  ;  and  although  we  may,  and  indeed  must,  all 
admire  the  results  of  bis  genius,  yet  his  profligacy  and  voluptuousness  were  tmly 
disgraoeful.  The  same,  though  in  a  very  modified  form,  may  be  said  of  the  poet 
Byron  in  modern  times,  possessing  though  he  did  the  brightest  genius  and  most 
brilliant  wit. 

"  Juvenal,"  says  Maunder  (in  his  Biographical  Treasury),  "  the  last  of  the  Boman 
poets ;  and,  as  the  unflinching  castigator  of  vice,  he  stands  without  a  rival,  living 
though  he  did  in  the  reign  of  the  profligate  Domitian." 

Addison  and  Johnson  (as  we  have  abundant  evidenoe  in  their  works)  raised  the 
whip  of  satire  against  the  vices  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  were  well 
rewarded  hj  the  repute  and  well-nigh  reterenoe  in  which  they  have  always  been 
held. 
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Sheridan  tvaa  in  part  a  satirist  of  the  follies  and  fashions  of  his  day.  His  "  School 
ioft  Scandal "  is  a  first-rate  specimen  of  satire  aimed  at  old  dowagers,  and,  in  short, 
ihMX  class  of  people  generally  who  make  it  their  business  in  life  to  blast  the  prospects 
of  others  whose,  characters  are  better  than  their  own.  The  ''Critic  "  and  the 
"  Btvals,"  again,  are  specimens  of  his  giant  intellect  and  sorpassing  wit.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  great  poets  who  have  "play^  their  part  "  on  the  stage  of  life  and  fame, 
have  more  or  less  aimed  at  the  follies  or  wickedness  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

The  late  Mr.  Thackeray  was  in  his  way  a  very  dever  satirist,  and  in  his  novels 
f  reqnent  paragraphs  of  morality  appear,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  comment  on  the 
subject  in  hand,  are  often  "  hits  "  at  public  folly.  These,  indeed,  seem  to  constitute 
the  chief  pith  of  his  books,  and  to  be  in  their  way  the  life  and  support  of  the  story. 
He  was  also  a  great  contributor  to  "  Punch,"  in  which  very  many  of  his  best  papers 
appeared.  In  his  writings  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  there  is  always  a  rein  of  good- 
hmnour  in  his  satire,  which  seems  to  bear  out  the  opinion  above  quoted,  that  good- 
humour  is  inseparable  from  real  satire.  It  is  a  fact  much  to  be  deplored  that  the 
two  ancient  satirists  who  have  made  the  greatest  names  for  themselves  as  such,  have 
nevertheless  been  themselves  extremely  profligate  and  licentious,  if  not  in  deed,  yet 
in  their  writings.  Juvenal's  writings  are  proverbially  gross ;  whilst  Horace,  living 
though  he  did  in  the  reign  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  virtuous  Augustus,  was 
one  of  the  most  vicious  men  of  the  time. 

We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  though  there  were  few  capital  punishments  in  the 
twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lampoon,  which  tot^  away  the  good  name  of  another,  was  to 
be  punished  by  death  (vu2e  "  Spectator").  This  may  be  considered  severe,  according 
to  our  present  ideas,  but  aeeording  to  the  strict  ideas  of  the  ancient  Romans,  it  was 
periiaps  only  just,  if  we  remember  that  they  often  valued  a  good  reputation  better 
than  life  itself.  The  man  who  would  take  away  the  good  name  of  a  f ellow>creatare 
without  cause,  or  even  supposing  him  to  be  an  enemy,  must  be  indeed  base. 

Satire  has  been  the  resort  of  authors  ang^  at  the  unjust  severity  of  critics,  as,  for 
instance,  the  poet  Byron,  who  revenged  hiiroelf  in  his  celebrated  satire  on  **  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Keviewers,"  when  the  "Edinburgh  Review  "  had  unjustly  censured 
bis  "Hours  of  Idleness."  It  has  been,  again,  the  whip  with  which  poets  have 
Tebuked  the  extravagance  of  the  age,  as  when  Horace  wrote  some  of  his  beet  satires 
against  the  effeminacy  or  undue  luxury  of  the  Roman  patricians  of  his  day.  It  is 
•ometimeB  resorted  to,  not  only  by  those  who  are  really  injured  by  others,  but  by 
those  who  fancy  (by  a  species  of  monomania)  that  they  are  the  butt  of  others,  or  that 
they  have  been  wronged  by  persons  who  are  really  their  friends.  Such,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  termed  satire,  as  it  too  frequently  degenerates  into  declamation  or 
dander. 

Many  specimens  of  the  most  bitter  satire  may  perhaps  be  found  among  the  cele- 
brated speeches  of  the  English  senate.  These,  moreover,  may  perhaps  seem  the 
more  clever  and  remarkable,  as  they  are  not  unfrequently  the  creation  of  the  brain 
of  the  speaker,  in  answer  to  one  which  may,  perhaps,  have  taken  many  hours  of 
earefel  thought  to  compose.  This  facility  of  argument  must  necessarily  take  loqg  to 
acquire,  and  is  generally  the  test  of  a  good  speaker.  A  lawyer  also,  in  forwarding 
the  intfffests  of  his  client,  ought  to  be  clever  at  repartee  and  satire  (though  the  Utter 
is  frequently  of  a  very  dulnous  cfaaiacfcer),  and  able  to  turn  the  evidence  of  the 
opposite  party  to  his  own  advantage.  Tiie  hadi/ncigef  however,  of  the  generality 
of  barristers  is  rather  weak,  consisting  for  the  mosfr  part  in  browbeating  or  abnsise 
(in  a  genteel  manner)  the  witnesses.  Satire,  in  fact,  requires  wit,  wisdom,  and 
experience  of  the  character  and  weak  points  of  your  opponent.  It  is  very  dangerous 
to  endeavour  to  write  in  a  satirical  mood  in  the  heat  of  passion,  or  when  exdted 
against  your  foe,  as  he  is  almost  sure  (if  he  be  cajm)  to  obtain  great  advantage  over 
you  thus ;  and,  moreover,  you  will  be  in  great  danger  of  subsiding  into  libel,  instead 
of  maintaining  your  ground  by  soundness  of  argument  and  terseness  of  wit.  The 
calmer  you  meet  your  enemy,  the  more  likely  are  you  to  succeed  in  reducing  him  to 
a  vanquished  foe.  "  VengeAnce,"  says  the  old  saying,  "  is  sweet,"  and  surely  never 
more  so  than  in  a  contest  of  words,  or  in  a  calm  debate. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  one  who  could  say  the  most  bitter  things  even  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  and  when  angry  with  his  opponent,  which  is  iofinitely  harder  than  after 
calm  thought  and  reflection  on  the  subject  in  hand.  He  was  a  satirist  who  excelled 
especially  in  a  species  of  dry  wit  and  satire,  which  seemed  the  more  weighty  that  it 
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came  from  such  An  apparently  stolid  and  apathetic  personage.  Nomberiess  anecdotes 
are  related  of  this  wit,  which  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  so  well  known,  that  to 
recoant  any  of  them  would  be  tedious  alike  to  the  reader  and  writer.  He  was  a  man. 
however,  whose  wit  was  dangerous,  emlnttered  as  his  mind  was  by  misfortune  and 
adversity,  and  whose  view  of  mankind  in  general  was  misanthropical  in  the  extreme. 
He  was  indeed  much  to  be  pitied,  and  few  can  look  with  harshness  on  one  who  was 
so  benevolent  to  the  small  circle  of  those  whom  he  befriended.  Satire  as  it  was  is  a 
&r  different  subject  from  satire  as  it  is.  What  it  was  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome, 
it  is  never  likely  to  be  again.  Horace  could  say  truly,  when  he  had  completed  his 
task,  "  Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius ;"  for  never  so  long  as  this  earth  shall 
last  will  more  beautiful  satire  ever  be  written,  and  never  will  his  name  be  obUteiated 
from  the  rolls  of  fame  and  honour.  In  his  own  days,  his  works  doubtless  acoom* 
plished  very  much  in  checking  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  the  age,  and  in  reminding 
the  Bomans  of  how  much  they  had  degenerated  from  the  virtue  and  hardiness  of  their 
forefathers.  In  the  middle  ages,  satire,  in  common  with  all  literature  and  learning, 
fell  comparatively  into  disuse ;  and  especially  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  when  knights  and 
gentlemen  could  frequently  not  so  much  as  write  their  own  names,  satire,  as  might 
well  be  expected,  was  little  heard  of.  Coming  down  later  to  the  great  revival  of 
literature  in  Europe,  few  works  of  any  great  repute  of  a  satirical  character  have 
come  down  to  us.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  any  great  satirists  sprang  up,  and  then  several  arose  to^  rebuke  the  age. 
In  the  present  day,  satire  may  be  said  almost  to  have  died  out.  There  is  no  satinst 
now  who  can  delight  like  Horace,  claim  reverence  like  Juvenal,  or  dazzle  his  readers 
like  the  poet  Byron.  The  reason  of  this  it  might  take  us  long  to  find  out,  unless  we 
consider  as  satirists  various  periodicals,  and  the  different  reviews  and  literary  news- 
papers which  appear  well-nigh  by  hundreds.  These,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent  rebuke 
the  glaring  evils  of  the  age,  but  it  is  most  sensibly  felt  that  it  is  not  done  because 
the  writer  fttU  the  evil  on  which  he  comments,  but  rather  that  he  is  writing  on  a  set 
subject,  which  he  had  possibly  never  considered  before  he  was  required  to  write 
on  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  satire,  in  its  primary  and  legitimate  use,  is  bene- 
ficial, in  developing  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  ;  in  frequently  bringing  those 
whom  it  assails  to  their  right  minds ;  and  as  a  species  of  safety-valve  for  the  wit  of 
a  certain  class  of  men,  who  might  otherwise  have  expended  their  eneri^es  in  a 
different,  or  perchance  lower  direction.  On  the  contrary,  when  applied  unjustly 
or  too  severely,  it  may  have  a  far  different  effect,  by  degenerating  into  declaination 
or  libel ;  by  hardening  those  whom  it  attacks ;  and  by  bringing  upon  the  would-be 
satirist  the  well-merited  censure  and  ridicule  of  his  feUow-men.  Satire  should  never 
be  employed  in  any  but  a  just  cause,  and  even  then  it  should  be  used  moderately. 
It  may  be  said  of  satire  what  has  been  said  of  fire, — ^viz.,  that  *'  it  is  a  good  servant, 
but  a  bad  master." 

In  this  Essay  we  have  endeavoured  not  so  much  to  strike  out  any  new  ideas  on  the 
subject,  as  to  follow  in  the  beaten  track  of  those  who  have  already  written  on  it, 
undoubtedly  in  a  better  manner  than  could  be  attempted  in  such  an  essay  as 
the  present  We  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  opinions  of  great  and  well- 
known  writers  on  Satire;  to  compare  their  works,  their  ideas,  and  their 
characters  ;  and  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  as  to  the  comparative  utility  and 
disadvantages  of  it  under  various  phases.  All  this  we  have  endeavoured  to  do 
in  as  plain  and  simple  manner  as  possible,  and  with  as  little  periphrasis  or  mcnmlo- 
cntion  as  was  compatible  with  good  sense,  or  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
subject. 
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GOOD    SEEDS   AND   THEIR 
FRUITS. 

By  D.  B.  H.,  JuN. 

Introduction. — Genins  does  not  de- 
pend on  rank  or  birth.  As  a  nUe^  it 
will  be  found  that  more  true  genius 
comes  from  the  cottage  than  from  the 
palace.  The  following  list  affords  ample 
and  interesting  proof  of  this  : — 

Homer  was  a  beggar. 

John  Banyan  was  a  tinker. 

Virgil  was  the  son  of  a  baker. 

Linnaas  was  a  shoemaker. 

Horace  was  the  son  of  a  freed  slave. 

Wolsey  and  Shakespeare  were  sons 
of  butchers. 

Livingstone  was  once  a  £fictory  boy  ; 
and 

Sir  Joseph  Pax  ton,  a  gardener. 

How  much  of  what  the  world  calls 
"genius "  depends  on  little  incidents ! 
How  many  of  the  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions that  have  made  the  name  of 
many  a  man  a  household  word,  have 
had  origin  in  "little  things  !" 

Just  as  in  the  great  universe  we  find 
that  the  Creator  of  all  things  always 
chooses  the  simplest  means  to  effect  His 
purpose,  so  it  is  that  the  grandest 
human  inventions  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  simplest  principles. 

"Nature  works 

Her  grandest  wonders  by  the  simplest 

means. 

♦  •  •  • 

And  as  in  nature,  so  in  art  'tis  seen, 
What  wonders  may  result  from  simple 
means." 


CHAPTER  I. — ^THB  OBSERVING   KIE. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  a  qniet, 
pale-faced  looking  boy  was  observed  by 
his  friends  for  many  successive  days  to 
y>cack  the  tea-kettle,  and  to  take  intense 
delight  in  the  movements  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  steam  on  the  lid.  Little 
did  his  friends  then  think  that  before 
many  years  had  elapsed  he  would  have 
told  the  world  how  to  conquer  steam  j 
and  that  in  the  year  1864,  the  whole  of 
the  civilized  world  would  have  to  own 
that  to  Jahes  Watt  they  were  indebted 
for  many  of  their  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments. 

Tlie  fall  of  an  apple  was  apparently 
a  trivial  circumstance,  but  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  great  results;  for,  being 
observed  by  one  who  had  a  powerful 
mind,  it  became  the  stepping-stone  to 


that  science  which  has  rendered  the 
name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  world  re- 
nowned. 

The  attention  of  Dr.  Jsnnbr  was 
first  drawn  to  the  subject  of  vaccination 
by  observing  the  actions  of  a  young 
niilkmaid. 

C.  Columbus  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  return  without  discovering, 
had  not  a  piece  of  sea-weed  caught  his 
eye.  

CHAPTER  n. — THE  THINKING  HEAD  AND 

THE  nmnsTRious  hand. 

One  winter's  morning,  a  boy  on  his 
way  to  school  found  that  a  bridge  over 
which  he  had  to  pass  was  broken  down, 
and  as  a  consequence  he  was  compelled 
to  take  a  roundabout  way. 

This  little  circumstance  drew  his  «t- 
tention  to  bridges  and  their  mode  of 
construction.  The  results  of  his  de- 
liberations were  made  known  to  the 
world,  and  now  there  is  scarcely  a  port 
in  the  United  Kingdom  where  some 
monuments  of  the  skill  and  genius  of 
John  Rennie  are  not  to  be  found. 

A  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  whose 
time  was  occupied  by  keeping  cows, 
employed  his  spare  hours  in  making 
clay  models  of  engines  that  ran  on  a 
wooden  tramway  not  fiir  from  his  father's 
door.  A  short  time  after  he  went  to 
aid  his  father  at  a  coal-pit,  and  here  he 
had  full  scope  for  indulging  in  his  de- 
sires. Step  by  step  he  went  on — step 
by  step  he  ascended  the  ladder  of  fame, 
until  he  had  reached  the  top,  and  had 
earned  for  himself  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, as  George  Stephenson,  the  self- 
made  engineer. 

chapter  ni. — the  persevering  hind. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  one  might 
have  found  written  over  a  cellar  in  the 
town  of  Bolton — 

"  The  Subterranean  Barber,  who 

SHAVES  FOB  Id. 

Opposition  is  the  life  of  trade." 
The  signboard  was  a  new  one  ;  the  price 
was  a  low  one,  consequently  it  pro- 
duced a  sensation  in  the  shaving  circles, 
and  the  barbers  reduced  their  price  to 
Id.  However,  No.  1  was  not  to  be 
outdone,  and  so  he  issued  in  place  of 
his  first  pUcard  another,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

"A  dean  shave  for  (d." 
As  a  matter  of  course,  his  customers 
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ioereased.  One  day^  In  walked  a  cobbler 
with  a  veiy  dirty  cbio,  which  he  re- 
quired to  be  Bha?ed.  lliis  drew  forth 
from  the  barber  the  remark  that  ^. 
would  hardly  suffice  for  the  wear  and 
tear  his  razor  must  encounter.  The 
cobbler  insisted  ;  the  barber  ooneented. 
From  this  day  a  firm  friendship  sprang 
up  between  them.  Very  soon  after,  the 
cobbler  introduced  to  the  notice  of  his 
friend  a  man  who  had  invented  a  "sort 
of  machine."  The  barber  learnt  its 
use,  Ac.,  iroproTed  on  it,  and  soon  after 
brought  before  the  world,  the  "Spinning 
frame/*  and  before  many  years  had 
passed  over  his  head,  be  was  called  by 
hissoverMgn,  SirRiOHABDABKWBifiHT. 

If  a  few  small  rough  gnuns  of  com 
be  cast  into  the  ground  at  the  proper 
Mason,  they  will  at  last  spring  up  and 
grow,  the  produce  of  which  becomes 
the  Staff  of  Life. 

This  is,  to  my  mind,  a  type  of  those 
innumerable  mercies  which  have  their 


origin  in  tiny  seeds.  Alinoat  without 
number  are  the  instances  one  might 
adduce  to  prove  that  great  events  often 
hang  on  little  things.  We  read  them 
in  sacred  history,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  in  life's  daily  walks. 

From  the  lives  of  those  men  to  whom 
I  have  referred  in  the  body  of  my  pa{>er, 
we  learn  that  we  ara  not  made  to  woUr 
through  life  with  our  eyes  shut,  our 
minds  not  thinking,  and  our  hands 
doing  nothing ;  and  that  if  we  want  to 
succeed,  we  must  not  be  as  "dumb- 
driven  cattle,  but  as  heroes  in  the 
fight." 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  snblime^ 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  lifo's  solemn  main,    * 

A  forlorn  and  shipwreck'd  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 


LAYS  OF  THE  BATTLE-FIELDS. 
Bt  Hehbt  G.  Hunt. 

WATERLOO.    1815. 

I. 

Thi  sun  arose,  and  the  tempest  fled 
That  had  raged  all  night  o'er  the  war- 
rior^s  head ; 

And  hearts,  firm,  brave,  and  true^ 
Awaited  the  eagle's  advent^  and 
Patiently,  quieUy,  took  their  stand 

On  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

u. 

Forth  from  fair  Brussels  Napoleon  came, 
In  courage  and  confidence  ever  the 
same. 

And  near  to  the  plain  he  drew. 
He  came  with  army  so  bold,  so  stout — 
Ah !  little  knew  they  of  their  fearful 
rout 

On  the  field  of  Waterloo  1 

m. 

Then,  viewing  with   pride  his  army 

large, 
Napoleon  gave  the  word  for  a  chaive, 
To  break  the  stem  English 
through. 
On  came  the  charge,   with  a  fearful 

shock  ; 
But  the  Englishmen  stood  as  firm  as  a 
rock. 
On  the  field  of  Waterloo  ! 


nr. 


it 


XJp,  vp, 


Then  Wellington  spoke. 

brave  hearts. 
And  let  them  know  you  can  aet  your 
parts, — 
Show  them  what  England  can 
do!" 
And  straightway  began  the  incessant 

pelt 
Of  shot  and  shell,  which  the  Frenchmen 
felt 

On  the  field  of  Wateiloo  ! 

V. 

"  Hurrah,  hurrah  I  for  Blucher  is  here !" 
Napoleon  tum'd,    and  the   field  was 


Away  the  maim'd  eagle  ilew ; 
And  the  joyous  oonquerors  sheathad 

their  swords— 
The  glorious,  valiant,  noble  lords 
Of  the  field  of  Wateiloo  1 


THE  STREAMLET. 

Sex  yonder  streamlet. 

Onward  it  flows ; 

Doing  good  service. 
Gaily  it  goes. 

Foaming  its  watera, 

Turning  the  mill. 

Friend  to  the  miller, — 
Working  his  will. 
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Finiah'd  their  duty — 

Slower  the  tide — 

3tiU  do  the  waters 

Peacefully  glide ; 

Now  by  the  cottage, . 

Now  past  the  haU — 
Shedding  their  bounty 

^eely  on  all. 

Flashing  in  sunlight. 

Each  tiny  wave — 

Herbage  and  flowen 

Their  riches  crave. 

Numberless  beauties 

To  them  belong  ; 

LoTed  by  the  poet» 

Theme  of  his  song. 

Thus,  gently  winding, 
Blessings  attend. 

Till  to  the  ocean 

Homeward  they  bend. 

Thus,  Lord,  for  ever, 
May  my  life  be. 

Useful  to  others, 

Gratefbl  to  Thee  I 

F.  Dbiyeb. 


THE  CUCKOO  CLOCK. 

BT  JAXIS  BIPXINS, 

Author  of  the  Grecian  Wanderer. 

In  yon  lone  cot,  beside  the  grove. 
Besides  a  bard  of  low  degree. 

And  many  a  tale  of  hope  and  love, 
In  rural  ballad  singeth  he. 

Soft  fell  the  accents  from  his  tongue 
(Surrounded  by  his  worldly  stock 

Of  books  and  flowers),  as  thus  he  sung, 

The  cuckoo  dock. 

When  once  a  helpless  infant  boy. 
If  grief  oppress'd  my  little  heart, 

What  was  it  dried  my  tearful  eye. 
And  to  my  ears  would  joy  impsrt  ? 

TwoB  not  my  mother's  soothing  voioe, 
Twas  not  the  cradle's  gentle  rock. 

But  'twas  my  early  infiint  choice. 

The  cuckoo  dock. 

When  smiling  Spring  in  all  its  pride^ 
Its  birds,  and  flowery  and  hmn  of 
Dees, 
And  murm'ring  brook   by  green-lane 
ride. 
All  seem'd  to  vie  which  most  should 

pfa 


Realities  !  how  sweet  ye  were  ! 

E'en  fairy  visions  seem  to  mock. 
And  conjure  back  each  by-gone  year. 

The  oookoo  clock. 

Sweet  music  were  its  notes  to  me. 

As  up  I  grew  in  childhood's  prime  ; 
It  sang  the  hours  of  boyhood's  glee. 
For  school  and  labour  mark'd  the 
time; 
And  when    the  winter-storms  would 
rise, 
And  winds  the  leafless  trees  would 
rock, 
What  brought  to  mind  sweet  summer- 
skies? 

The  cudLoo  dock. 

When  holly  green  with  berries  red, 

Proclaim'd  the  festive  season  near  ; 
When  mistletoe  hung  over  head, 

Inviting  maidens  young  and  fair 
To  trip  on  light  fantastic  toe. 

In  "  Speed  the  Plough,"  or  reel  with 
Jock, 
What  mark'd  the  time  to  part  and  go  ? 

The  cuckoo  dock. 

And  when  the  merry  Christmas  chimes 
Made   all  hearts   glad   the  village 
through. 
And  children  sang  the  carol  rhymes^ 

It  sang  its  cuckoo-carol  too. 
It  sang  tiie  labourer's  welcome  home. 

It  call'd  the  shepherd  from  his  flock. 
Bade  old  years  go,  and  91^10  ones  come. 

The  cuckoo  clock. 

Then  as  approach'd  the  midnight  hour. 
Old  custom  watch'd  the  time  away, 

Till  merry  peals  from  you  grey  tower 
Proclaim  d  aloud  the  New-year's  day  ! 

Thus  time  tum'd  o'er  another  page, 
Man  pledged  each  friend  in  ale  or 
hock, 

While  saag  the  hours  of  youth,  and 

•go. 

The  cuckoo  dock. 

When  on  the  coudx  of  sickness  laid 
That  form  who  bought  it  new,  and 

g»y,. 

It  saw  his  manly  vigour  fade, 

And  useful  life  ebb  fast  away. 
It  mark'd  the  time  the  minute  bell, 
Bade  mourners   to  the  churchyard 
flock. 
And  sang  the  funeral  dirge, —  "  Fare- 
well I " 

Tb«  oQ^oo  doek. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CHARADES,  &c.,  IN  No.  33. 


CHARADES. 

1.  Icicle. 

2.  Ixion — ought. 

3.  Horsemanship. 

4.  Larkspur. 

5.  SheU-hell— ell— 11. 

6.  Letter  S. 


n. 


REBUS. 


I. 

D 

res 

S 

R  ut  H 

0  Hvi 

A 

G 

u 

M 

H 

ai 

R 

E 
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D 

18 

C 

A 

8 

K 

SHAKESPEAREAN  PUZZLES. 

I. 

(T)  A  ming  of  the  Shre  W 

D  laws  O 

(Oswald) 

R  osalin  D 

E  xneli  A 

A  nele  H 

(Helena) 

M         arcella  8 

I  sabell  A 

T  jbal  T 

S  esayl  U 

(Uly'sses) 

E         nidranra  B 

(Bamardine) 

L  eonte  S 

F     fatslaf  nhoJ  r  I 

(S)ir  John  FalstafE:) 

"  A  dx«am  itself  is  but  a  shadow."- 
HoimlUf  act  ii.,  sa  2. 


E 

G    (Goneril) 
A 


A     lie 

L    ireno 

L   ucian 

T    ybal    T 

H  elicanu  S 

E    meli    A 

W  oUah   S    (Shallow) 

O    swal    D 

R  ednasy  L    (Lysander) 

"All  the  world's  a  stage."— -4 » yon 
like  it,  act  ii.,  sc.  7. 

m. 
Falstaff. 


IV. 

Ore— land — O. 


(Orlando.) 


CLASSICAL  REBUSES. 

1.  Batrachomyomachia ;  a  poem  on 
the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  the  mice. 

2.  Hyacinthus. 


RIDDLES. 

1.  Because  when  there  is  a  fire  they 
rouse  the  town,  and,  getting  hot,  they 
blow  up  the  people. 

2.  Because  they  are  decorated  with 
foolscap,  and,  being  leathered,  they 
look  sheepish. 

3.  The  cab-age. 

4.  To  be  thrashed  hollow. 

5.  Because  one  has  grazed  an  ass, 
and  the  other  has  grazed  off  gn^ss. 

6.  Because  she  rides  in  a  broom. 

7.  The  Inverness  Cape. 

8.  When  they  are  men-of-war  clad  in 
armour. 

9.  The  rifled  ordnance. 

10.  Because  ships  are  boarded  by 
them,  and  decked  by  their  own  colours 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

11.  He  would  be  put  in  a  heat. 


ne  Suhaerib&trd  Gamer. 
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liAYS  OF  THB  BATTLE-FIELDS. 
Br  Hbitbt  a.  Hvav. 

IV.— HASTINGa    1066. 
I. 

Wild  rose  the  chorua  of  Saxon  song 

From  around  the  abbey  hoaiy ; 
And  solemn  the  chant  of  the  Normandj 
men 

That  yielded  to  Heaven  all  glory ; — 
Met    midway    in    air,   the    opposing 
strains 

Battled,  and  rose,  and  fell ; 
The    holy  hymn  to   bMT'n's  portals 
went, 

But  the  chonis  dissolved  in  a  wail 
That  sent  the  sea-gnll  flying  away 

To  its  rocky  home  in  laar, 
And  brought  the  dusky,  ravening  raven 

Eager  and  hungry  near. 

Fast  fly  the  arrows  of  warrior  Deaths 

The  king  who  conquereth  all ; 
And  tramp  and  shout,  and  struggle  and 
groan. 

Tell  where  the  victims  fall. 
He  yields  awhile,  as  the  Norman  did, 

Who  feigned  a  fearful  flight, 
To  tempt  the  foe  from  their  hill   of 
strength 

On  a  weaker  ground  to  fight : 
But  like  old  Death,  they  triumphed  at 
last. 

And  scattered  their  valiant  foe ; 
Some  to  welter  in  sloughs  of  gore, 

And  some  to  welter  in  woe ! 

in. 

The  bravest  man  on  that  battle-field 

Was  Harold,  the  rightful  king, 
For  all  around  him  the  shield  and  helm 

With  his  heavy  sword  made  ring  ; 
And  the  noblest  mound  that  soklier  e'er 
had 

Was  his  on  that  glorious  day. 
For  over  and  round  his  fallen  head 

Heaps  of  his  foemen  lay. 
And  on  that  field  six  feet  of  ground 

The  monarch  still  doth  keep. 
And  waiteth  a  greater  Trumpet-call 

To  awaken  him  from  his  sleep. 


THE  DUCHESS. 
A  Poem. 
I. 
A  JSWBL  lay  beneath  her  feet. 
She  would  not  pick  it  up — 
When  poverty  came  o'er  her, 
She  could  not  drain  its  cup  I 


n. 


The  haughty  duchess  moved  along 
With  stately  step  and  slow, 

With  a  soomlbl  smile  she  looked  around. 
In  her  pageantry  and  show  t 


in. 


->ut  her  pride  hath  been  brought  c'own. 

And  humbled  to  the  dust. 
And  she  has  had  a  lesson 

She  will  ne'er  forget^  I  trust ! 


IV. 


She  feels  her  loss  most  deeply, 

I  see  she  feels  it  now. 
By  the  paleness  of  her  face, 

And  the  wrinkles  on  her  brow ! 


V. 


She  hath  not  k>st  her  stateliness. 
But  her  haughtinett  has  fled. 

And  a  calm  and  sweet  benevolence 
Around  her  being's  shed  \ 


vi. 


And  thus  she  lived  for  many  years. 
By  all  who  knew  her  blest ; 

Her  body  in  the  deep  vault  lies  ; 
Shd  has  gone  to  her  haven  of  rest ! 
Chas.  L.  B.  Cummiko. 


IMAGINATION. 

iMAanrATiONl  iairywand, 

Sway'd  by  the  poetic  mind. 
Creating  whispers  in  the  breese. 

And  nrasio  in  the  wind  ; 
Veiling    each    meadow,    wood,    and 
stream 

With  garb  of  beaofy  bright, 
And  throwing  round  each  lovely  scene 

A  halo  of  delight. 

Seen  through  thy  glass,  the  setting  sun 

Flooding  all  nature  with  his  golden 

beams — 

The    open  gate    of  heaven,   emittiuff 

'    light,  ^ 

And    glimpses   of    heaven's    glory, 
seems. 

The  happy  warbler  of  the  skies 

Some  note  of  comfort  breathes  ; 
The  flower  that,  blushing,  droops  and 
dies, 

Some  heavenly  message  leaves. 
To  all  nature  thus,  a  double  use 

And  double  beauty 's  given  ; 
The  common  objects  of  the  earth 

View'd  in  the  light  of  heaven. 

K.  T.  W. 
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SONNET. 

Midnight  Meditattov. 

f  LOVB  to  wander  by  some  tarbtd  stream, 
Where  the  dark  willows  hatig  on 
ev'ry  side, 
In  the  still  hours  of  night — while  some 
faint  gleam 
From  moon  or  stars  in  Heax'n's  ex- 
panse so  wide^ 
Fairs  on  my  path,  while  onward  yet  I 

stride 
In  meditation  deep,  and  soft  and  clear 
The  rippling  sound  of  flowing  water 

comes, 
Or  the  still  sweeter  sound  of  midnight 
drums^ 
In  cadence  soft  falls  gently  on  mine  ear ! 
Thus  when  tiie  trkls  of  the  day  oppress 
My  soul — I  wander  in  the  moonlit 
•hour 
By  wood  and  strsam,  in  my  great  lone- 
liness, 
And  find  the  silence  hath  a  wondrous 
•power 
To  soothe  my  spirit  in  its  deep  distress ! 

Chab.  L.  B.  Cumhiko. 


BY  THE  BIVEB  SIDE. 

Where  the  nlent  riTer  's  flowing. 
And  the  zephyr  gently  breathes ; 

Where  the  yellow  sunb^mos  glowing. 
Fall  between  the  Terdant  wreaths. 

Where  the  lofty  trees  are  waring 
Fraerant  blossoms  oTerhead ; 

And  the  grass  a  verdant  paring 
Forms  upon  the  path  we  treads 

Where  the  Urds  are  sweetly  singing 
In  the  dark  and  shady  wood ; 

In  our  ears  their  music  ringing. 
As  we  lis^'ning  to  them  stood. 

There  I  always  loye  to  wander 
When  the  summer  day  is  o'er ; 

Fonder  still,  and  even  fonder. 
Of  the  rolling  river^s  shore. 

T.  J.  PlLLANft. 


CHARITY. 

When  the  wintiy  snow  is  fslHog, 

And  the  landscape  's  white  to  view  ; 
When  the  little  redbreasts,  chirping. 

Implore  their  food  from  you : 
Will  yon  then  forget  the  beggar 

Who  is  starring  at  your  d^r  f 
When    you've  meat  and    clothes    in 
plapty, 

And  of  coals  a  goodly  store. 

Won't  you  pity  him  and  help  him 

With  all  the  aid  yon  can  T 
And  remember,  above  all  things. 

That  he  is  your  fellow-man  ? 
That  he  and  you  are  equal. 

Before  the  judgment  throne  ; 
And  that,  whatever  wealth  you've  now, 

You  then  have  naught  your  own  ? 

The  rich  man  and  the  beggar 

Are  each  other's  equal  there, 
Though  the  one  be  rich  as  Crcesus, 

A  wealthy  millionaire : 
Yet  the  beggar  without  e'er  a  groat. 

His  perfect  equal  stands  ; 
And   the    rich   man's    minus  all    his 
wealth. 

His  horses  and  his  lands. 

W.  A.  H. 


ON  THE  DEATH 
OF  A  FAVOURITE  SPANIEL. 

Stop,  traveller  I    'neath    this  spot  of 

earth 
There  buried  lies  a  dog,  of  wondrous 

worth ! 
His  coat  was  jet,  in  wavy  curls  that 

flow'd. 
Save  where  a  little  white,  like  shirt- 
frill,  show'd ; 
His  eye  with  bright  iotelligenoe 

fraught. 
His  ears  depended  long,  his  iMil 

short ; 
His  temper    was    so    peaceful,   Uiat 

retreat 
From  Pussy  he  preferr'd  to  warlike  feat» 
When  she  assail'd  him,  or   moDopo- 

liaed 
The  kitchen  hearthrug,  dearly  prised. 
His  pleasant  bed  in  parlour  he  would 

spurn. 
That  he  might  watch  for  master's  late 

return ; 
And  when  he  knew  him  safe,  would 

whine. 
And  "shake  a  paw,"    then  calm  re- 
cline. 
In  tranquil  ease    his  hnppy  life  was 

pass'd, 
Beloved  by  all,  ami  truly  mourn  d  at 

last. 
And  by  bis  bright  example  taught  the 

worth 
Of    moral  courage,  faithfulness,    and 

truth. 
More    than     by    precept    eloquently 

penn'd. 
Lay  this  to  henrt,  he'll  thereby  prove 

thy  frii^nd.  H.  G.  K. 
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Tht  Slang  Dictionanj ;    or,    the    Vulgar  Wcrdt,  Street  Phraus,   and  ''Fast** 
Expressions  of  Sigh  and  Lorn  Society,    J.  C.  Hotten. 

Mr.  John  CumdeD  Hotten  has  done  the  literary  state  some  serTioe  by  pub- 
lishing such  an  excellent  and  nseful  work  as  the  volnme  beCore  ns,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  both  for  its  sake  and  his  own,  that  it  knows  it  It  is  now  five 
years   since,  under  the  disguise   of  a    **  London  Antiquary,"   this  gentleman 

Presented  to  the  world  a  neat  little  Tolume  called  "  The  Dictionary  of  Modem 
lang,"  containing  about  8,000  words  ;  whilst  the  second  edition,  issued  twelTo 
monSis  later,  gare  more  than  5,000.  To  show,  howoTer,  how  much  nearer  per- 
fection ihe  present  edition  is,  we  must  state  that  it  contains  nearly  10,000  words 
and  phrases  commonly  termed  "  vulgar ; "  but  which  are  used  by  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  the  best,  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  worst  and  most  ignorant 
of  society. 

Now  it  may  appear  strange  that  after  publishing  in  No.  25  of  this  Magazine 
an  article  against  the  use  of  '<  Slang  "  in  conversation,  we  should  speak  in  terms 
of  praise  of  a  Dictionary  which  contains  all  the  slang  terms  (and  many  more) 
that  most  people  have  ever  heard  of.    It  must,  howcTer,  be  understood  that  we. 
do  not  recommend  this  work  to  our  young  friends  in  order  that  they  may  startle^ 
their  comrades  with  some  choice  sentences  culled  from  its  pages  ;  but,  as  a  philo^- 
logical  curiosity,  as  a  book  containing  much  knowledge  of  the  ancient  gipsies,  and: 
as  a  book  which  traces  the  derivations  of  many  thousand  slang  terms  back  to  the 
most  ancient  ages,  and  narrates  the  history  of  a  word  in  a  few  well-chosen  sen*-  - 
tenoes  ilinsferatiTe  of  the  many  changes  it  has  undergone,  since  its  inventor  first 
used  it  to  the  present  time. 

It  roust  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  exists  a  great  difference  between  "Cant " 
and  "Slang."  "The  former  was  doubtless,"  says  Mr.  Hotten,  "derived  from 
chaunt  or  duiwiUing, — the  '  whining  tone,  or  modulation  of  voice  adopted  by 
beggars,  with  intent  to  coax,  wheedle,  or  cajole  by  pretensions  of  wretchedness." 
For  the  origin  of  the  other  application  of  the  word  Caut,  pulpit  hypocrisy,  we 
are  indebted  to  a  pleasant  pase  in  the  Spectator  (No.  147) : — '  Cant  is  by  some 
people  derived  from  one  Andrew  Cant,  who,  they  say,  was  a  Preebyteriau 
minister  in  some  illiterate  part  of  Scotland,  who,  by  exercise  and  use,  had  obtained  ■ 
the  faculty,  alias  gift,  of  talking  in  the  pulpit  in  such  a  dialect  that  'tis  said  he 
was  understood  by  none  but  his  own  congregation, — and  not  by  all  of  them.  Since 
Master  Cant's  time  it  has  been  undersUxMl  in  a  larger  sense,  and  signifies  all. 
exclamations,  whinings,  unusual  tones,  and,  in  fine,  all  praying  and  preaching  hfcar 
the  unlearned  of  the  Presbyterians.'  This  anecdote  is  curious,  if  it  is  not  correct. 
It  was  the  custom  in  Addison's  time  to  have  a  fling  at  the  true-bine  Presbyterians, 
and  the  mention  made  by  Whitelocke  of  Andrew  Cant,  a  fanatical  Scotch  preacher, 
and  the  squib  upon  the  same  worthy,  in  Scotch  Prednfterian  Eloquence  i/uptoyfdi, 
may  probably  have  started  the  whimsical  etymoloey.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
however,  in  the  present  inquiry,  Cakt  was  derived  from  chaunt,  a  beggar's  whine] 
CBAUKTINO  being  the  recognized  term  amongst  beggars  to  this  day  for  begging 
orations  and  street  whinings ;  and  ohauktbr,  a  street  talker  and  tramp,  the  very 
term  still  used  by  strollers  said  patterers.  The  use  of  the  word  Cant  amongst 
beggars  must  certainly  have  commenced  at  a  very  early  date,  for  we  find  '  to 
CANTB,  to  speake,'  in  Harman's  list  of  Rogues'  Words  in  the  year  1566 ;  and 
Harrison  about  the  same  time,  in  speaking  of  beggars  and  Gipsies,  says,  '  they 
have  devised  a  language  among  themseWes  which  they  name  Caktiko,  but  others 
Pedlars'  Frenche.'  Now  the  word  Cant  in  its  old  sense,  and  Slang  in  its  modem 
application,  although  used  by  good  writers  and  persons  of  education  as  synonymes, 
are  in  reality  quite  distinct  and  separate  terms.     Cant,  apart  from  religioqs 
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hypocrisy,  refers  to  the  old  secret  language,  by  allegory  or  distinct  terms,  of 
Gipsies,  thieves,  tramps,  and  beggars.  Slang  represents  that  evanescent, 
▼ulgar  langnage,  ever  changing  with  fashion  and  taste,  which  has  principally 
come  into  vogue  during  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  spoken  by  persons 
in  every  grade  of  life,  rich  and  poor,  Ibonest  and  dishonost.  Cant  is  old ; 
Slano  is  alwa^ys  ?  modem  and  changing.  To  illustrate  the  diffisrence : 
a  thief  in  (7ant^  language  would  term  a  horse  a  prancbr  or  a  prad  ;  while  in 
Slcmg,  a  man  of  fashion  would  speak  of  it  as  a  bit  of  blood,  or  a  spanker,  or  a 
NKAV  TIT.  A  handkerchief)  too^  would  ho  a  billy,  a  fOQLK,  or  a  kent  rag,  in 
the  secret  language  of  low  characters  ;  whilst  among  vulgar  persons,  or  those  who 
aped  their  speech,  it  would  be  cafled  a  bag,  a  WIFS,  or  a  clout.  Cant  was 
formed  for  purposes  of  secrecy.  Slang  is  indulged  in  from  a  desire  to  appear 
fiimiliar  with  life,  gaie^,  town-humour,  and  with  the  transient  nicknames  and 
street  jokes  of  the  day.  fiot^  Cant  and  Slang,  I  am  a?rare,  are  often  huddled 
together  as  synonymes;  but  they  are  diatinct  terms,  and  aa  such  should  be 
used." 

The  writer  next  £»vo«rs  us  with  a  reprint  of  the  oldest  Kogues*  Diptionaiy) 
which  was  the  work  of  one  Thomas  Hannan,  «  gentleQan  who  lived  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Blisabeth.  Although  time  has  naturally  qhaaged  many  of  the  ex- 
pieisions,  yet  we  read  in  it  that  "  bowsing.ken  ^  meant  at  that  period  an  pUe- 
house,  and  that  ^'fylche"  was  to  rob.  Perhaps  the  most  reo^arkable  statement 
in  this  wonderful  book,  however,  is,  that  Her  Majesty's  coin,  collectively  or  in  the 
piece,  is  insulted  by  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  distinct  slang  words,  from 
the  humble  '*  Brown  "  (a  halfpenny)  to  "  Flimsiesy -or  Long-tailed  Oaei."  (Baak- 
aotes). 

Of  the  Dictionary  itself,  we  can  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,    "ifwer 
before  were  so  many  unauthorized  words  gathered  together,     We  had  iviagined 
that  our  own  knowledge  of  shmg  terms  was  somewhat    eoLtenaive  ;  and  we 
candidly  own  that  we  found  every  word  and  slang  term  we  ooul4  think  of,  and  s 
great  many  more  of  whose  very  existence  we  had  never  heardb     We  wish  that 
the  limits  ol  our  space  would  allow  us  to  give  extracts  from  thi»  part  of  the 
book,  which    is    undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  of   its  kiyd  ever  issued,  aod  » 
evidently  the  result  of  much  labour  and  persevering  industrv.  In  oonchisioo^  tliea 
we  consider  **  The  Slang  Dictionary  "  invaluable  aa  a  philoiogi(»ii  ti*a;«ore  to  toy 
student  of  our  language,  and  a  book  that  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  astWr, 
publisher,  and  printer,  or  rather  (for  in  the  present  instance  they  bi^ppea  to  be 
three  gentlemen  rolled  into  one)  upon.  Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten. 


